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Spring  in  the  South,  etc. 


8PBINQ  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

KoT  as  she  comes  to  us 
In  our  rough  northern  island,  comes  the 

spring  1 
With  the  pale  primrose  glimmering  on  her 
wing, 
And  her  soft  sunshine,  coy  and  tremulous. 
She  wakes  our  England  from  her  winter 
sleep, 
And  spreads  her  tender  green  on  hill  and 
lea, 
Despite  the  fierce  nor^-easter  storms  that 
sweep 
Across  the  uplands  from  the  great  North 
Sea. 

Here,  where  Biscayan  waves 

Come  in  long  rollers  up  the  golden  sand, 
And  from  the  rugged  rocks  and  hollowed 
caves 
Send  their  deep  echoes  o'er  the  mountain 
land ; 
The  sunbeams  dazzle  downward,  broad  and 
hot. 
The  pine  wood's  scent  lies  heavy  on  the 
air. 
The  bright  flowers  leap  to  life  in  glen  and 
grot, 
And  April  claims  her  empire  everywhere. 

High  on  the  Spanish  hills, 

The  sunlight  melts  the  drifts  of  rosy  snow. 
And  dancing  plainwards  in  a  thousand  rills 
To  gorse-clad  moors  and   ferny  chines 
they  go ; 
White,  between  sapphire  sea  and  sapphire 
sky 
Flashes    the   seamew  on   his  gleaming 
wing  ; 
And  calling  to  the  world  triumphantly, 
Swift,  warm,  and  bounteous  comes  the 

southern  spring. 

All  The  Year  Bound. 


A  MODERN  MALADY. 

To  be  without  an  impulse  or  desire, 
A  heap  of  fuel  with  no  spark  of  fire  ; 
To  be  a  prey  to  modish  melancholy, 
Without  the  force  for  any  other  folly ; 
To  watch  the  movement  of  the  universe, 
And  to  believe  it  moves  from  bad  to  worse. 
Blind  tendency  the  master  of  the  whole, 
And  man  without  a  purpose  or  a  soul ; 
To  see  the  good  and  evU,  foul  and  fair, 
And  not  to  take  a  side  and  not  to  care, 
But  live  contented  in  a  calm  despair. 
Not  live!  exist;  with  power  and  passion  fled, 
A  lean  heart  nourishing  a  thinking  head* 


I,  musing  on  these  matters,  walked  apart. 
To  be  at  peace  and  commune  with  my  heart* 
Ah  I  if  the  gods  were  gracious  to  us,  then 
Some  new  Prometheus  would  be  granted 

men. 
And  as  I  mused,  I  thought  one  spoke  with 

me : 
**  I  brought  the  flre  from  Heaven,"  he  said,. 

**  but  aye 
Tour  eyes  are  holden  that  ye  cannot  see." 
Spectator.  M.  £.  R. 


SAN  LOBENZO  GITJSTINIANI'S  MOTHER, 

I  HAD  not  seen  my  son^s  dear  face 
(He  chose  the  cloister  by  God's  grace) 
Since  it  had  come  to  full  flower-time, 
I  hardly  guessed  at  its  perfect  prime, 
That  folded  flower  of  his  dear  face. 

Mine  eyes  were  veiled  by  mists  of  teara 
When  on  a  day  in  many  years 
One  of  his  order  came.    I  thrilled, 
Facing,  I  thought,  that  face  fulfilled. 
I  doubted,  for  my  mists  of  tears. 

His  blessing  be  with  me  forever  ! 
My  hope  and  doubt  were  hard  to  sever- 
That  altered  face,  those  holy  weeds. 
I  filled  his  wallet  and  kissed  his  beads^ 
And  lost  his  echoing  feet  forever. 

If  to  my  son  my  alms  were  given 
I  know  not,  and  I  wait  for  Heaven. 
He  did  not  plead  for  child  of  mine, 
But  for  another  child  divine. 
And  unto  Him  it  was  surely  given. 

There  is  one  alone  who  cannot  change  ; 
Dreams  are  we,  shadows,  visions  strange  ; 
And  all  I  give  is  given  to  one. 
I  might  mistake  my  dearest  son, 
But  never  the  Son  who  cannot  change. 

Alice  Meyi^ell. 


WILLY  TO  JINNY. 

Duskier  than  the  clouds  that  lie 
'Tween  the  coal-pit  and  the  sky, 
Lo,  how  Willy  whistles  by 
Right  cheery  from  the  colliree. 

Duskier  might  the  laddie  be, 
Save  his  coaxing  coal-black  e'e, 
Kothing  dark  could  Jinny  see 
A-comlng  tiom  the  colliree. 

Joseph  Skipsey* 


^ 
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From  The  New  Review. 

STUDY    IN    CHAKACTER:    HIS    HIGHNESS 
ABBAS  PASHA,  KHEDIVE. 

It  is  just  a  year  ago  —  or,  to  be  accu- 
rate, a  year  and  three  weeks,  for  he 
died  in  the  afternoon  of  January  7th, 
1892  —  that  Tewfy k  Pasha  fell  a  victim 
to  the  conflicting  ineptitudes  of  his 
physicians.  His  death  was  altogether 
unexpected,  for  he  was  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life  —  he  was  thirty -nine  years 
of  age  —  robust,  vigorous,  of  an  excep- 
tionally healthy  stock  on  both  sides, 
moderate  almost  to  frugality  in  his  mode 
of  living,  and,  for  an  Oriental  potentate, 
of  a  physical  activity  far  beyond  the 
average.  The  news  of  his  decease, 
therefore,  cabled  without  warning  from 
the  modest  little  palace  beside  the  min- 
eral baths  of  Helouan  (a  favorite  re- 
treat of  his  Highness  when  hipped  or 
oat  of  sorts),  fell  upon  the  capitals  of 
Europe  with  the  shock  of  a  dynamite 
explosion  and  roused,  in  quartei*s  ad- 
mittedly best  entitled  to  be  interested, 
emotions  and  even  appreliensions  of 
the  most  varied  characters.  In  this 
country  the  removal  of  Tewfyk,  a  loyal 
and  honorable  ally  —  who,  albeit  chaf- 
ing at  times  under  a  tutelage  natu- 
rally irksome  to  a  Moslem  prince,  had 
throughout  recognized  and  appreciated 
the  rapid  strides  made  by  his  people 
towards  prosperity  under  the  firm  but 
benign  guidance  of  his  British  advisers 
—  was  justly  regarded  as  a  calamity  that 
could  not  fail  to  retard  materially  the 
progress  of  the  work  we  had  reluctantly 
taken  in  hand,  and  must  inevitably  de- 
lay, by  an  indefinite  term,  the  moment 
when  we  might  safely  fulfil  the  pledge 
made,  not  more  to  Europe  than  to  our- 
selves, and  leave  Egypt  to  her  own 
devices. 

This  reasonable  view  found  ready 
enough  acceptance  in  the  more  sober 
circles  of  French  politics,  but  with  these 
the  press  of  France  has  no  part.  The 
gentlemen  who  for  the  past  month 
have,  judged  only  from  their  own  pens, 
held  revel  over  the  national  disgrace, 
promptly  advanced  the  wildest  and  most 
contradictory  theories  as  to  the  only 
possible  course  to  be  pursued  in  Egypt ; 
that   Tewfyk  Fasha  had   a  son  they 


knew,  for  had  not  young  Abbas  and  his 
brother,  Mehemet  Ali,  been  extrava- 
gantly filed  on  their  passage  through 
Paris  in  1886?  But  they  were  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  his  age,  and,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world,  knew 
nothing  of  the  young  prince's  charactei" 
or  disposition.  On  all  sides,  then,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  regency  was  impera- 
tive, but  opinions  were  widely  divided 
as  to  the  form  that  regency  must  take. 

The  powers  should  be  called  upon  to^ 
govern  Egypt  jointly  while  maintaining 
the  new  viceroy  ;  the  control  of  the 
government  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Porte,  and  a  Turkish  army 
be  permitted  to  enter  Egypt  ;  the  dual 
control  should  be  restored.  If  the  sug- 
(I'estion  that  Ensrlaud  should  abandon 
the  country  and  ask  France  to  take  her 
pLace  was  not  indeed  made  in  so  many 
words,  the  propriety  of  such  a  step  wa» 
very  openly  hinted  at.  Then  suddenly 
Paris  awoke  to  the  knowledjje  that, 
according  to  the  received  Egyptian  in- 
terpretation of  Mohammedan  law,  which 
fixes  the  age  of  majority  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  fifteenth  year.  Abbas  Pasha 
was  of  full  age,  and  that  therefoi-e  no 
sort  of  interference  was  necessaiT  with 
the  existing  system  of  administering  his 
inheritance.  A  leading  French  journal 
placidly  informed  its  readers :  **  la 
Eg}'pt  nothing  is  changed  but  the  name 
of  the  khedive,*'  and  this  view  was  re- 
ceived with  general  approval,  while, 
under  stress  of  a  national  misfortune,  it 
escaped  special  notice  in  England  that 
this  elaborate  volte-face  was  coincident 
with  the  circulation  of  reports  in  Viennii: 
to  the  effect  that  Abbas  Pasha's  sym- 
pathies were  entirely  French,  and  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  submitting  to 
foreign  control. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one,  save  pos- 
sibly his  schoolfellows  at  the  There- 
siangum,  knew  anything  of  the  youn^ 
khedive's  character  or  intentions. 

Abbas  Ililnii  Pasha  was  born  on  the 
first  day  of  Gamal  Akher,  1291^  t.e., 
July  14th,  1874,  at  the  Palace  of  Kou- 
beh,  where  Ismail  had  established 
Tewfyk,  when,  having;  after  immense 
exertions  at  length  obtained  from  the 
sultan  the  long-coveted  firmaa  altering 
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the  succession,  he  reluctantly  submitted 
to  the  decree  of  the  European  powers, 
that  the  new  order  of  succession  should 
be  in  favor  of  the  eldest  sou.  Tewfyk's 
tastes,  even  before  his  accession,  were 
so  far  English  that  he  provided  English 
nurses  for  his  children,  and  very  soon 
after  his  sudden  and  unexpected  acces- 
sion to  power,  though  they  were  still 
almost  babies,  he  entrusted  the  educa- 
tion of  his  two  sons  to  an  English  tutor, 
and  that  of  liis  daughter  to  an  English 
governess.  Abbas  and  his  brother  had 
two  English  tutors  —  first,  Mr.  Butler, 
and  afterwards  Mr.  Mitchell,  though 
during  the  periods  when  these  gentle- 
men were  directins:  Ihcir  studies  the 
boys  were  attending  a  native  school 
founded  by  their  father.  Tewfyk's  se- 
rious turn  of  mind,  indeed,  had  found 
a  field  for  activity  in  educational  ques- 
tions. When  only  two-aud-twenty  he 
had  founded,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
school  for  orphans  and  sons  of  officers 
within  the  walls  of  his  palace,  and  after 
his  accession  to  power  lie  established 
or  rather  re-established,  the  Ali  School 
—  situated  opposite  the  Abdin  Palace 
•—an  institution  intended  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  about  a  hundred  schol- 
ars, sons  of  princes  and  pashas,  whose 
education  was,  however,  to  be  entirely 
at  the  khedive's  expense.  Abbas  and 
Mehemet  Ali  attended  this  college  until 
the  present  khedive  was  nearly  twelve 
vears  old.  Then  it  was  that  Tewfvk, 
who,  having  himself  never  been  out  of 
Egypt,  had  strong  prepossessions  in 
favor  of  an  European  education,  began 
to  cast  about  for  a  suitable  college  for 
his  sons.  His  own  wish  was  that  they 
should  be  educated  in  England,  and 
one  of  our  great  public  schools  (I  have 
always  understood  it  was  Harrow)  was 
at  first  selected  as  their  destination. 
There  were,  however,  obstacles  in  the 
way,  the  question  of  religion  being,  I 
believe,  among  them,  and  the  project 
was  perforce  abandoned.  Then  there 
was  for  a  time  talk  of  a  great  establish- 
ment in  Switzerland,  and  finally  the 
Theresiangum  in  Vienna  was  decided 
upon  as  being  an  institution  where  the 
two '  princes  were  likely  to  meet  the 
Bona  of  nobles  df  the  highest  rank. 


Meanwhile  —  this  was  in  the  spring 
of  1886  —  the  young  princes  had  been 
started  on  a  preliminary  European 
tour,  accompanied  by  a  pretentious 
suite,  comprising  a  governor,  a  cham- 
berlain, one  or  two  secretaries,  and  an 
official  interpreter.  They  visited  in 
turn  Home,  Paris,  and  London,  before 
finally  settling  in  Vienna.  In  Paris 
they  received  an  enthusiastic  wel- 
come, and  were  f^ied  in  a  manner 
well  calculated  to  turn  the  heads  of 
children  of  their  age.  They  were  in- 
vited to  the  Elys^e,  were  accorded  mag- 
nificent receptions  of  a  more  or  less 
public  character,  in  great  houses ; 
elaborate  entertainments  were  organ- 
ized in  their  honor ;  and  it  is  small 
wonder  that  when  they  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  arrived,  unknown  and 
unnoticed,  at  the  Metropole  Hotel,  in 
Northumberland  Avenue,  they  should 
have  been  disappointed  by  their  first 
glimpse  of  London,  and  have  remained 
dazzled  by  the  glamour  of  Parisian  hos- 
pitality. Nor,  during  their  stay  in  this 
countr}',  was  any  adequate  attempt 
made  to  annul  the  princes'  first  gloomy 
impression. 

They  were  taken  certainly  to  Windsor 
and  to  Marlborough  House,  but  the 
quiet  obscurity  of  these  private  visits 
must  have  impressed  their  youthful 
minds  in  salient  contrast  to  their  noisy 
acclamations  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
And  for  the  rest  apart  these  sombre 
official  visits,  plus  an  excui*sion  or  two 
to  Hatfield  and  other  great  English 
homes,  they  were  left  severely  to  their 
own  devices.  It  was  very  natural  that 
it  should  be  so.  They  were  children, 
somewhat  wilful  and  petulant,  xis  all 
children  of  Orientals  are,  and  not  spe- 
cially M'ell-mannered  or  interesting,  or 
even  amiable.  They  were  here  for 
over  a  week,  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  they  moped  or  sulked,  or 
quarrelled  in  the  big,  desolate  rooms 
set  apart  for  them  on  the  first  fioor  of 
the  hotel,  while  the  suite  lounged 
around  them  with  fezzes  awry,  yellow- 
fingered  from  incessant  cigarettes,  bored 
to  distraction  and  gaping  with  weari- 
ness throughout  the  long,  dull  day.  In 
the    evenings,    certainly,    when    their 
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young  charges  were  safely  locked  into 
their  rooms,  governors,  chamberlains, 
secretaries,  and  interpreter  essayed  in 
a  half-hearted  fashion  to  console  them- 
selves for  the  tedium  of  the  day,  and 
could  be  met  with  trailing  their  languid 
Eastern  apathy  through  the  prome- 
nades of  fashionable  music  halls  and 
supper-rooms,  but  always  forlorn  and 
miserable  and  out  of  place.  When  the 
word  came  from  Cairo  to  pack  up,  and 
move  on,  there  w^s  no  one  of  the  party 
but  delighted  in  the  prospect  of  escape. 

European  tours  and  European  educa- 
tion have  always  been  alike  fatal  to 
Orientids.  No  good  has  ever  resulted 
from  one  or  the  other.  Of  this  proof 
has  been  furnished  time  after  time  by 
the  experience  of  Turkish  pashas,  men 
who  by  their  strength  and  transcendant 
abilities  have  risen  to  positions  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  realm,  and 
have  obtained  the  command  of  immense 
fortunes.  Each  and  all  of  these  great 
spirits  has  cherished  the  thought  of  an 
European  education  for  his  sons,  and 
has  sent  them  to  be  trained  in  Paris,  or 
Vienna,  or  London.  And  the  result 
has  invariably  been  dire  failure  and 
bitter  disappointment.  It  might  almost 
be  asserted  that  no  wealthy  or  powerful 
Turk  has  ever  produced  a  son  worthy 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  but  without 
going  so  far  as  this  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  of  all  the  sons  of  prominent 
Turkish  pashas  sent  to  acquire  Euro- 
pean polish  during  the  past  fifty  years 
there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  has 
not  returned  to  his  native  city  perme- 
ated with  the  vices  of  the  country  of 
his  temporaiy  adoption,  in  addition  to 
those  which  he  inherited  in  the  laud  of 
his  birth.  It  is,  indeed,  not  too  much 
to  say  that  many  of  Tewfyk's  sterling 
merits  were  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
father  Ismail  so  despised  and  disliked 
him  as  always  to  refuse  to  allow  him  to 
travel. 

Even  while  on  this  European  pleas- 
ure trip,  and  child  though  he  was, 
Prince  Abbas  gave  frequent  signs  of  a 
headstrong  and  obstinate  disposition. 
In  I^ondon,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
pitched  battle  fought  over  a  visit  to 
Windsor  —  planned,     of    course,     and 


stereotyped  for  days  beforehand,  which 
unfortunately  interfered  with  a  cher- 
ished scheme  of  the  two  brothers  to 
pay  a  second  visit  to  the  Zoological 
Grardens  ;  while  it  was  with  immense 
difficulty,  and  at  the  expense  of  an  in- 
conceivable wealth  of  mingled  expostu- 
lation and  cajolery,  that  the  princes 
were  persuaded  to  forego  the  delights 
of  a  neighboring  panorama  (of  whose 
attractions  they  had  heard  from  the 
servants  of  the  hotel)  in  favor  of  a 
luncheon  at  the  Mansion  House  oriven 
in  their  honor. 

At  the  Theresiangum  Academy,  in 
Vienna,  where  Abbas,  in  company  with 
his  brother  and  several  cousins,  passed 
the  five  years  that  elapsed  between  his 
visit  to  England  and  his  accession  to 
the  vice-regal  throne,  he  followed  the 
same  curriculum,  and  was,  for  a  time  at 
least,  fain  to  submit  to  the  same  rigid 
code  of  regulations  that  bound  his  fel- 
low pupils.  If  any  exceptions,  indeed, 
were  made  on  his  behalf,  they  were  in 
the  direction  of  a  greater  variety  of  les- 
sons from  private  masters  than  fell  to 
the  lot  of  his  comrades.  This  was  a 
distinction  for  which  Abbas,  albeit  both 
docile  and  studious  enough,  showed  no 
extmvagant  enthusiasm.  lie  did  not, 
however,  complain,  and  his  professors, 
as  is  indeed  the  manner  of  the  instruc- 
tors of  princes,  invariably  expressed 
themselves  satisfied  with  his  diligence 
and  proficiency.  If  association  with 
the  scions  of  the  highest  aristocracy 
was  essential  to  the  training  of  this 
descendant  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  of  the 
Egyptian  fellaiiin,  no  better  selection 
could  have  been  made  than  tliat  of  the 
Theresiangum,  where,  in  the  prince's 
last  year,  out  of  three  hundred  stu- 
dents, there  were  but  five  conunoners, 
while  juvenile  princes  could  be  counted 
by  the  dozen  and  barons  and  counts  by 
the  score.  The  lives  of  the«e  vounj^ 
nobles  were  ijoverned  bv  rules  tliat 
would  no  doubt  be  deemed  something 
more  than  irksome  by  English  public 
school  boys.  Constant  supervision  was 
exercised  over  their  movements, 
whether  in  or  out  of  school,  by  ushers 
or  prefects,  whose  duty  it  was  never  to 
lose  siirht  of  the  lads  committed  to  their 
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charge.  And  so  arbitrary  were  the 
divisions  of  the  diiferent  classes  that 
even  in  play-hours  no  general  inter- 
course was  permitted  among  the  boys, 
but  each  class  was  marched  at  given 
hours  to  and  from  a  particular  section 
of  the  playground  allotted  to  its  use  in 
military  uniform  and  military  order. 
The  idea  of  playing  football  in  a  mili- 
tary uniform  would  no  doubt  be  received 
by  Rugbeians  or  Wykehamists  with 
contumely  and  derision.  Yet  to  this 
fate  were  Abbas  and  his  noble  com- 
rades condemned,  for  Baron  Pidol,  the 
director  of  the  school,  is  at  once  a  man 
of  progress  and  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  British  system  of  indoor  and  out- 
door training.  His  innovations  had, 
indeed,  to  be  cautiously  introduced,  and 
the  ill-timed  breakage  of  a  collar-bone 
went  near  to  upsetting  his  cherished 
theories.  The  baron,  however,  stood 
to  his  guns,  and  to  this  day  the  students 
of  the  Theresiangum  may  still  be  seen 
in  line  weather  aimlessly  punting  a 
flabby  football  from  one  to  another,  in 
close-buttoned  tunics  and  knee  boots. 
Abbas,  who,  presumably,  found  these 
joys  pall  on  him,  was  allowed  to  devote 
a  good  deal  of  his  leisure  to  riding  and 
dancing  lessons.  His  special  studies, 
which  included  very  comprehensive 
lectures  on  history,  and  notably  on  the 
histor}'  of  Egypt,  comprised  a  thorough 
knowleds^e     of    English    and    French, 
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while  Ned  jib  Effendi,  a  Turkish  pundit, 
was  retiuned  to  instruct  him  both  in 
the  Kuran  and  in  Turkish  and  Arabic, 
which  iire  still,  however,  the  languages 
in  which  he  is  least  proticient. 

That  the  young  prince  should,  soon 
or  late,  weary  of  this  restricted  exist- 
ence was  inevitable,  and  no  doubt  the 
measure  of  libertv  accorded  him  which 
enabled  him  to  attend  court  fetes  and 
functions,  dine  with  archdukes  and 
princes,  and  visit  the  opera-house  and 
theatres,  helped  to  determine  the 
sooner  his  revolt  against  tlie  system. 
It  was  at  length  found  necessary  to 
provide  him  with  a  house  and  establish- 
ment of  his  own,  which  included  at  lirst 
a  special  usher  attached  to  his  sole  ser- 
vice. But  Abbas  speedily  tired  of  the 
attentions  of  this  devoted  gentleman, 


and  after  yet  a  further  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  Vienna  and 
Cairo,  the  young  prince  and  his  brother 
—  for  they  were  inseparable  —  were  at 
length  left  in  peace  to  enjoy  life  —  a 
very  quiet  and  decent  life,  be  it  said  — 
after  their  own  guise,  surrounded  by  a 
little  coterie  of  friends  of  their  own 
age,  always,  however,  under  the  super- 
vision of  M.  Roulier,  who  had  been 
appointed  their  Highnesses'  governor. 

When    this    pleasant    and    harmless 
student    life   was    interrupted    by   the 
sudden  call  of  Abbas  to  his  inheritance, 
the  young  khedive  was   but  seventeen 
and  a  half  years  of  age.     Yet,  accord- 
ing to  all  who  saw  him  at  this   trying 
time   his  reception   of  the  unexpected 
news  was  most  dignified  and  his  subse- 
quent attitude  left   nothing  to  be  de- 
sired.     He    assumed,  the    responsible 
rOle  thus  prematurely  thrust  upon  him 
by  the  turn  of  the  wheel  with  a  quiet 
assurance    that    seemed   to   show  that, 
young  as  he  was,  he  had  long  rehearsed 
this  his  new  part.     And  during  all  the 
varied  phases  of  his  journey  to  Cairo, 
and  of  the  inauguration  of  his  reign  ;  at 
the  time  when  he  so  narrowly  escaped 
being    kidnapped    at    Trieste    by    the 
agents  of  his  suzerain,  and  haled  off  to 
a  very  questionable  welcome  in   Con- 
stantinople ;  throughout  the  prolonged 
period  of  vexatious  delays  that  attended 
the    mandate    of   the    imperial   firman 
of  investiture  ;  during  the  days  when 
diplomatic  patience  was  wracked  almost 
to  the  breaking  strain  by  stolid  Moukh- 
tar's  bland  and  irritating  quibbles  over 
the  .ver}'  salient  distinctions  between  a 
closed  and  an  open  envelope  ;  on  the 
occasion  when,  making  his  first  public 
utterance  of  importance  at  the  opening 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  made 
the  significant  declaration  that  it  would 
be  his  sincere  endeavor  to  continue  the 
good  work  begun  by  his  father,  —  in 
each  and  all  of  these  circumstances  his 
demeanor  was  faultless,  and  his  cordial 
sincerity  unmistakable. 

This  was  but  a  year  ago,  and  yet  to- 
day all  is  changed.  Abbas  Pasha  has 
for  many  months  past  been  more  or  less 
at  loggerheads  with  the  British  Lega- 
tion, with  the  English  heads  of  depart- 
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ments,  with  all  his  Ensjlish  servants,  in 
fact,  except  the   oflacera  of  his  army, 
for  whom  he  has  nought  but  admira- 
tion.    The  present  storm  in  a  teacup 
—  in    reality   it    is    little    more  —  has 
long  been  brewing,  as  any  person  in 
this  country  who  perforaied  the  some- 
what unprofitable  task  of  stud3ang  the 
Prench  newspapers,  might  easily  have 
^liscovered.     No  doubt  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  past  year  there  has  been  a 
constant    concentration    on    Cairo    of 
many  different  rays  of  intrigue — pris- 
oner Ismail  from  his  Bosphorus  palace  ; 
Ghazi  Moukhtar  on  behalf  of  his  padi- 
shah  ;  M.  de  Reverseaux  from  his  Le- 
gation ;  and  over  and  above  these  the 
trade  interests  —  the  Levantine  money- 
lenders ;  and  these  last  are  important. 
A  ver}'  long  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
fellahin  first  realized  that  the  land  of 
Egypt  was  not  for  them.     They  might 
till  the  soil  and  slave  at  the  shadouf, 
and  dig  canals,  and  shore  up  the  banks 
of  the   Nile,  but  the  fruits   of  all  this 
labor  was  for  othere.     For  years   they 
were   undecided  as  to  the   identity  of 
these   others,  but  now  they  have   long 
known    that    these    beneficiaries     are 
Greeks  and  Levantines,  the  men  who 
have    established    banks    for    lending 
mone}"  on  the  crops,  and  who  have  cov- 
ered the  land  with  machinery  that  the 
fellah  in  his  blindness  prefers  not  to 
use.     But  the  knowledge  of  this  net- 
work of   intrigue    spun    about   Abbas 
Pasha  has  never  been  hid  from  us  ; 
yet,  though  we  have  always  known  of 
its  existence,  we  have  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  essay  to  combat  it.    Nay 
more,  we   have  left  to   the  De  Rever- 
seaux,   and    the    Colanders,    and    the 
Barriere    Beys,    and    their    allies,    the 
pleasant  task  of  flattering  a  young  and 
susceptible  prince,  and  of  explaining  to 
him   that  the  somewhat   lofty  dignity 
with  which  we   have  seen  fit  to  sur- 
round ouraelves  is  in  reality  but  the 
<;ontempt  we  feel  for  a  conquered  and 
impotent   foe.     Tewfyk  Pasha,  as  his 
son  well  knows,  grew  somewhat  sore  at 
times  at  the  unbending  demeanor  of  his 
English  adviser,  and  was  on  one  occa- 
sion heard  to  protest  that  he  could  not 
Invite  a  guest  to  dinner  without  Sir 


Evelyn's  permission.  And  to-day  we 
are  reaping  the  harvest  of  this  neglect. 
Abbas  Pasha  having  made  his  ill-in- 
spired attempt  at  independent  action, 
and  having  been  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  British  government 
was  fully  determined  to  maintain  its 
control,  finds  on  all  sides  partisans 
eager  to  proclaim  him  hero  and  martyr, 
and  to  urge  him  to  persevere  in  his 
undignified  and  profitless  obstinacy. 
This  is  of  our  own  causing.  All  these 
deputations  and  manifestos  and  con- 
gratulations from  the  different  provin- 
cial towns  and  villages  are  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence with  which,  for  j^ears  past,  we 
have  disregarded  the  ample  warnings 
furnished  us  by  the  tone  of  the  native 
press.  We,  in  our  pride  and  thought- 
lessness, have  cared  nothing  for  the 
scurrilous  abuse,  the  calumnies,  and  in- 
cessant misrepresentations  with  which 
the  fellahin  throughout  the  country 
have  been  primed  by  the  organs 
through  which  alone  they  are  able  to 
acquire  any  knowledge  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  capital.  In  all  Egypt 
there  is  but  one  native  journal  that  at- 
tempts to  place  in  a  true  light  the  vari- 
ous measures  adopted  by  the  English 
advisers  of  the  khedive.  Every  other 
newspaper  in  the  country  is  subsidized 
in  the  interests  of  one  of  the  several 
parties  confessedly  hostile  to  the  peace- 
ful maintenance  of  the  British  control, 
and  not  one  of  whom  cares  at  all  what 
suffering  may  be  occasioned  to  the  na- 
tives of  the  country  if  only  its  removal 
can  be  secured.  If  Abbas  Pasha,  some- 
what coldly  treated  by  the  representa- 
tive of  Great  Britain,  has  permitted 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  fair 
words  and  extravagant  eulogy  of  the 
many  flatterers  who  surround  him,  there 
is,  after  all,  no  great  cause  for  surprise. 
Much  less  is  there  any  cause  for  serious 
apprehension.  The  disturbance  already 
shows  signs  of  having  reached  the 
turning-point.  Abbas  Pasha  is  head- 
strong, obstinate,  and  nineteen  years  of 
age  (which  is  saying  nearly  all  that  need 
be  said),  but  he  is  anything  but  foolish, 
and  cannot  fail  very  speedily  to  awake, 
if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  to  the 
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consequences  that- must  result  from  his 
imprudent  impulsiveness.  His  earliest 
sympathies  and  associations  are  En- 
glish, and  if  they  are  momentarily 
weakened  and  thrust  out  of  sight  the 
blame  is  rather  with  us  than  with  him. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SQUIRE  JACK. 

THE  END  ON'T. 

The  first  worm  must  have  been 
largely  gathered  by  our  rural  ancestoi's, 
for  early  rising  was  amongst  their  wis- 
doms. But  on  Squire  Jack's  natal 
morning  the  dawn's  eyes  were  fast  shut 
when  all  the  Basset wyke  household  had 
theirs  wide  open,  and  there  were  sounds 
from  the  depths  beneath  and  from  tlie 
heights  above ;  goings  and  comings, 
shufflings  and  skurryings,  with  muffled 
feminine  laughter.  Only  in  the  inter- 
mediate zone,  the  space  comprising  the 
long  picture-gallery  and  the  apartments 
of  the  south  wing  in  Lady  Dorothy's 
exclusive  occupation  was  there  hush, 
with  the  faint  twinkle  of  a  rare  light 
here  and  there. 

-  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  old 
English  manorial  houses  are  haunted. 
Who  can  dawdle  about  Haddon  and  fail 
to  see  the  shadow  of  a  ghost  ?  or  who 
can  stand  in  full  glare  of  sun  and  look 
up  at  the  hard  windows  of  Bess  of 
Hardwicke's  parallelograms,  without 
distinguishing  a  phantomy  pair  of  thick 
black  brows  and  straight  crimson  lips 
that  might  be  mulberry-stained,  or 
worse  ?  The  churchyards  do  not  be- 
long to  the  ghosts  but  to  the  dead. 
Behind  the  sliding-panels,  in  the  faded, 
misty  mirrors,  in  the  canopies  of  shadow 
that  rest  on  twisted  shafts  of  sun-motes, 
the  ghosts  glide.  They  neither  wail 
nor  laugh,  nor  wring  hands,  nor  tear 
hair.  They  only  are  because  they 
were,  and  because,  as  has  been  wisely 
written,  "  we  live  in  the  future,  but  the 
past  lives  in  us." 

The  hall  dome  was  supported  upon 
rather  graceful  short  pillars,  upborne 
by  a  circular  pediment  stained  blue  and 
pierced  at  intervals  by  the  morticed 
beam -end  3  carved  into  masks  of  extrav- 


agant ugliness.     Looking   down    from 
the  recess  behind  the  pillai-s  the  great 
body   of    shadow    was    populous    with 
ghosts.    They  were  not  wan,  pale  in- 
corporealities.     The  Basset  wyke  ghosts 
shouldered  the  shadows  aside  as  their 
originals  had  been  wont  to  treat  the 
oi  pollm  in  the  market-place.      There 
was  tiniculent  Jex  DaiTel,  a  little  of  the 
swashbuckler,  a  good  deal  of  the  pirate 
and  sea- thief,  a  well-cursed  man  from 
Migufelete  to  I?unta-Culfebres,  from  Car- 
thagena  to  Darien.     His  favorite  play- 
thing was  hanging  up  then  in  the  dust^ 
as  ugly-looking  a  piece  of  iron  as  ever 
served  in    the    propaganda    of    battle,, 
murder,  and  sudden  death.    There  was 
a  jagged  gap  in  its  edge,  the  fragment 
from  which  was  reputed  to  have  beea 
left  in  the  shaven  crown  of  Fray  Bar- 
rias  de  Ponibal,  superior  of  the  Jesuit 
mission  at  Porto-Praya.    The  monk,  it 
is  said,  was  taking  out  heavy  chests  of 
plate  to  his  cathedral  when  he  and  they 
fell  into  the  clutches  of  "  Gentleman- 
Adventurer"  Jex.     Legend  tells  that 
the  Fray  scourged  the  sacrilegious  her- 
etic with  his  knotted  waist-rope,  and 
fell  with  cloven  skull,  the  braver  man 
and  the  only  true  gentleman  of  the  two. 
The  shadow-folks  were  not  all  of  thi& 
type.    Old  Brierley  Darrel's  visionary 
eidslon  panted  in  some  of  the  corners. 
He  crossed  the  dividing  line  between 
time  and  eternity  on  a  prodigious  veni- 
son pie,  which  he  persisted  in  regarding 
as  the  only  satisfactory  lenitive  to  gout 
in  the  stomach.     But  the  grey  dawn  is 
thrusting  in  chill  fingers  to  roll  up  the 
shadows.    Day  is  in  the  sky  and  Squire 
Jack  is  twenty-one  years  old. 

Warm  as  August  ripened  out  the 
morning.  Never  in  Basset  wyke  mem- 
ory had  been  such  an  October  as  that 
of  the  year  of  Squire  Jack's  majority. 
The  foi?-billows  that  slowlv  melted  or 
floated  up  the  sides  of  Yewell-Beacon 
were  harbingers  of  heat,  and  not  so 
nmch  as  a  murmur  of  the  rain-god's 
voice  could  be  heard  from  rushing 
Whittenford  weir,  although  the  case- 
ments were  opened  to  their  width  be- 
hind Squire  Darrel  as  he  presided  at 
the  morning  meal  with  a  calipivered 
boar's  chine,  slashed  like  a  cavalier's 
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doublet  jemmed  with  colored  jellies  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  cold  baron  of  beef 
on  the  other.  Astounding  were  the 
mouthfuls  he  washed  down  with  un- 
sparing bumpera  of  frothy  ale.  Detl- 
anee  of  gout  was  in  the  somewhat 
wildly  ranging  eyes,  and  there  were 
.pallid  patches  about  the  twitching 
mouth,  but  the  old  man  had  made  his 
account  with  pain-darts  and  toe-throb- 
bings  for  the  nonce.  The  first  day  of 
Jack's  manhood  should  be  royally  cele- 
brated if  it  were  to  prove  the  last  of 

his  own,  "  'ed  be ef  It  shouldn't  1  " 

Still  a  more  unreasonable  twinge  than 
usual  gave  him  pause,  and  sent  one 
hand  slipping  slily  into  his  coat-pocket 
to  grasp  the  offending  leg.  When  he 
withdrew  the  hand  a  crumpled  letter 
came  with  it. 

*'  Umph  —  hoo  I  Why  tliis  is  Chum- 
my's  letter.    I've  clean  forgot  it." 

He  smoothed  the  paper  and  tossed  it 
towards  Parson  Youl, 

<' Just  tell  us  what's  to  do,  passon. 
I  dun't  want  Chummy  Monkton  to  fail 
me  to-day." 

Parson  Youl  swallowed  an  insuffi- 
ciently masticated  morsel  and  then 
read : — 

FonntainA-Averil,  October,  17—. 

My  Deab  Darrel,  —  Galanty  Grims- 
wade's  grandson,  Raven  Grim s wade, 
came  here  this  morning  in  company 
with  yom*  kinsman,  Paston  Darrcl,  and 
asks  me  to  find  out  if  you  will  per- 
mit him  to  accompany  us  to  Basset- 
wyke  to-morrow  to  offer  you  his  hearty 
congratulations  on  your  son's  coming 
of  age.  He  says  that  if  his  father  was 
a  bad  neighbor  that  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  a  good  one,  and  that  if 
you  will  let  the  past  go  he  will  do  the 
same  with  all  his  heart.  He  is  a  well- 
spoken  man  and  a  presentable,  and,  my 

good  old  friend,  I  don't  like  a bit 

of  him  ;  so  do  as  you  think  well  and 
send  word  by  Collins. 

Ever  voure  to  command, 

ClIOLMONDLEY  MONKTON. 
To  the  Worshipful  Master  Darrel, 
Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Bassetvyke  Manor. 

"  Raven  Grimswade  I  Lanty  Grims- 
wade's  grandson  I  "   The  words  dropped 


slowly  from  the  old  squire.  "I  dun't 
like  a  man  that's  ready  to  belittle  'i» 
own  father,  but  he  may  come  ef  'e 
likes  ; '.'  then  he  grumbled  on  under  his 
breath,  "  What  'e  says  is  true  ;  we're 
neighbors,  though  Bowes  isn't  much  of 
a  place,  and  the  Grimswade  strain  isn't 
a  prime  one  neither.  It  must  'a  thun- 
dered and  lightened  when  the  first  of 
'em  was  brewed,  I  expect." 

Before  the  morning  meal  was  well 
over,  through  all  the  widely  opened 
gates  to  the  park,  thin  streams  of  pedes- 
trians and  knots  of  horsemen  were  flow- 
ing in  from  the  surrounding  villages 
and  market-towns.  All  the  domain  was. 
free  to  the  whole  world  on  that  day,, 
and  they  thronged  into  it  much  as  the 
Israelites  must  have  done  over  Jordan^ 
as  into  a  land  flowing  with  cabbage  and 
bacon  ;  and  the  holiday  folks  sat  down 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  theu  rose  up  to 
play  with  hearty  oneness  of  purpose 
that  drove  the  astonished  deer  farther 
and  farther  to  the  distant  confines. 

Meanwhile,  another  portion  of  Bas- 
setwyke  claims  attention.  There  was  a 
nook  of  the  fruitful  orchard  that  nestled 
into  a  corner  of  the  warm  red-brick 
wall,  where  nectarines  blushed  into 
fragrant  temptation,  and  raspberry 
bushes  wound  their  suckers  round  the 
pedestal  of  the  sun-dial.  It  could 
scarcely  be  called  well-tended,  that  wan- 
toning spot  of  nature.  Wall-flowers 
and  fox-gloves  are  not  frugiverous,  yet 
they  were  there  and  they  were  forgiven, 
A  straight,  bald  glass  door  pierced  the 
house-wall,  and  gave  outlet  by  three 
stone  steps  to  the  orchard.  The  door 
was  ajar,  and  on  the  lower  step  stood 
Mistress  Dorothy  Scrope,  only  daughter 
of  Sir  Nevil  Scrope  of  Cudlip,  a  distant 
relation  of  Lady  Dorothy  Darrel.  Be- 
low her  again,  with  a  long  tendril  of 
bind-weed  snaring  his  feet,  Squire  Jack 
leaned  against  the  sun-dial,  Ms  hat 
poised  on  the  gnomon.  If  any  of  her 
dresses  could  be  more  dainty  than  the 
peach-colored  figured  brocade  she  wore^ 
with  its  bunched  "  doll3'-varden  "*  skirt 
and  its  falling  lace  sleeves,  then  Mis- 
tress Scrope  must  have  possessed  a 
dainty  wardrobe  indeed.  The  glory  of 
wonderful  girlhood  was  resting  upon 
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her,  and  her  beauty  was  a  thing  that 
made  the  heart  laugh,  and  the  senses 
drink  of  as  they  will  of  the  scent  of 
mignonette  when  the  dew  wets  it. 

"  Dorothy  I  does  the  thrush  nest  still 
in  the  old  mulberry- tree  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  Master  Darrel ; 
I  was  not  at  Bassetwyke  at  nesting- 
time." 

"Will  you  walk  that  way  with  me 
and  see,  Dorothy  ?  If  the  nest  be  gone 
there  is  something  else  I  wish  to  look 
for.     There  ought  to  be   a  'J'  and  a 

*  D '  below  the  great  bough.  Have 
you  ever  looked  at  them  since  I  left 
home  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  looked  at  them."  Un- 
falteringly the  limpid  grey  eyes  met 
those  of  the  questioner,  and  then  Dor- 
othy Scrope  folded  her  hands  on  her 
stomacher,    and  added  quietly :    "  the 

*  J  '  is  plain  still,  but  the  '  D  '  is  well- 
nigh  gone,  Master  Darrel." 

"  Gone  is  it,  Dorothy  ?  Shame  on 
the  old  tree  for  keeping  such  faithless 
watch.  Ah  well,  life  is  not  a  mulberry- 
tree,  and  what  love  cuts  into  one's  life's 
core  stays  there.  Give  me  ten  minutes, 
sweetheart,  to  wander  with  you  round 
our  old  play  haunts.  It  is  little  enough 
I  shall  see  of  you  to-day." 

He  stretched  out  his  hands  as  a  beg- 
gar asks  for  a  dole.  The  maiden  said 
nothing,  but  she  stepped  down  upon 
the  gravel.  If  ever  sweet  honesty 
spoke  from  human  eyes  Dorothy  Scrope 
was  sure  she  had  read  it  in  his. 

Saunter  on  man  and  maiden  ;  it  is 
only  a  garden  spider's  thread  that 
stretches  across  the  way  you  go  I 

Fashion  in  the  eighteenth  century  did 
not  shun  the  light  of  da)\  Xoon  was 
a  quite  good  enough  hour  for  our  ances- 
tors to  hold  revel,  and  an  easy  digestion 
was  better  ton  than  dyspeptic  bilious- 
ness. Thus  before  the  sounding  chime 
from  the  stables'  belfry  had  clanged 
many  a  high-pitched  carriage  swung 
upon  leather  straps,  many  a  horse  in 
saddle  and  pillion,  besides  two  or  three 
imposing  chariots,  teamed  by  four 
heavy  tailed  Huntingdon  horses,  made 
locomotion  in  the  stable-yards  intricate 
enough. 

Squire  Darrel  and  his  lady  received 


their  guests  in  the  hall.  The  wide 
stone  portico  and  the  hall  itself  were 
carpeted  with  orange  and  blue,  the 
Darrel  liveries.  Very  courtly  was  my 
lady  in  her  hooped  satin  and  trailing 
lace  skirt,  from  the  front  of  which  her 
shapely  feet  peeped  out,  the  insteps 
glittering  with  costly  diamond  buckles. 
Portly  and  squirearch  was  her  spouse, 
in  mulberry-colored  coat  not  illiberally 
embroidered  in  gold  on  seams,  flaps, 
cuffs,  and  skirts.  Jabot,  ru flies,  cravat 
of  unimpeachable  Valenciennes,  soft- 
ened the  stiff  angularity  of  the  dress, 
and  the  squire  of  Bassetwyke  looked 
his  best.  On  the  other  hand  of  Lady 
Dorothy  stood  Squire  Jack,  his  three- 
cornered  hat  under  his  left  arm,  his 
long,  lightly  powdered  hair  tied  with  a 
broad,  black  bow,  rested  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  black  satin  coat ;  as  pleas- 
ant, thoughtful-faced  a  presentment  of 
an  honest  English  gentleman  as  need 
be,  with  a  manfulness  and  solidity 
about  the  well-poised  body  that  made 
one  scarcely  expect  to  meet  the  almost 
womanly  softness  of  the  brown  agate- 
colored  eyes.  Far  and  away  the  best 
of  the  things  of  beauty  there  was  Dor- 
othy Scrope,  whose  mother's  well- 
patched  face  spoke  of  loyalty  all  over 
to  the  reigning  dynast)'.  My  Lord 
Tregantle,  K.G.,  and  his  countess  were 
there,  a  narrow,  shrewd-faced  pair,  not 
of  la  vidlle  souche,  but  respectably  an- 
cient in  Cornwall  before  Tregantle  of 
Caradun  made  a  fauaypas  into  the  Up- 
per House  by  the  interest  of  Mistress 
Masham.  They  were  poor,  and  my 
lord  had  tried  to  patronize  his  rich 
brother-in-law  on  the  strength  of  his 
blue-riband,  and  had  been  first  jumped 
and  then  sat  upon  with  true  Darrel 
ponderousness.  Cholmondley  Monk- 
ton,  the  tallest  man  in  the  county  by 
half  a  head,  was  there  with  Sir  Nevil 
Scrope,  and  a  handsome,  well-pr^^.served 
man  who  held  a  gold  snuff-box  in  one 
hand  and  waved  bland  greetinsrs  with 
the  other,  Paston  Darrel  of  Amberwick. 
Close  behind  the  last,  in  all  the  splendor 
of  the  King's  Foot  Guards,  bee-hive 
hat  and  all,  a  slim,  slightly  built  man 
edged  himself  to  where  Lady  Dorothy 
stood,  bendinsf  srracious  curtsevs  to  her 
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advancing  guests.  With  a  stiff,  but  not 
ungraceful,  military  salute,  the  soldier 
prefaced  a  second  salutation  of  hand  on 
heart  and  profoundly  inclined  head  ; 
and  then,  turning  to  Squire  Barrel, 
withdrew  his  glove,  and  held  out  his 
right  hand  frankly  enough. 

''  I  am  Raven  Grimswade,  Mr.  Bar- 
rel. Will  you  honor  me  with  your 
hand  and  your  friendship  in  it,  as,  with 
deep  respect,  I  offer  you  mine,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  am  your  servant,  sir,  and  vastly 
obliged,  I'm  sure.  You  are  welcome 
to  my  poor  house,  and  ef  we  baint  good 
neighbors  from  this  day  forth,  it  '11  be 
your  fault,  Mr.  Grimswade,  not  mine." 

There  was  a  look  of  weariness  in  the 
old  man's  eyes,  a  ring  of  dryness  in  his 
voice,  but  Squire  Jack  stepped  forward 
with  cordial  alacrity  and  grasped  Raven 
Grimswade's  hand. 

"  You  have  most  kindly  chosen  to- 
day. Captain  Grimswade,  to  offer  us 
the  best  gift  in  your  possession.  It  is 
not  so  far  from  Bowes  to  Bassetwyke 
but  you  may  hear  the  dinner-bell  here 
when  you  are  out  gunning,  and  I  shall 
hold  your  courtesy  debtor  to  me  to  an- 
swer its  invitation  as  often  as  your 
inclination  may  prompt.  I  presume, 
you  see,  upon  my  privileges  of  to-day, 
but  I  know  I^am  only  expressing  my 
father's  and  my  mother's  sentiment." 

"  My  gunning  will  not  harm  the 
pheasants,  squire.  I  am  ordered  to 
join  my  regiment  at  Finchley  next 
week.  But  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart  for  what  I  trust  is  only  a  deferred 
pleasure.  But  surely  Mr.  Roger  Barrel 
ought  to  be  one  of  us.  A  pair  of  col- 
ors would  not  be " 

"  Mr.  Jack  Barrel,  by  your  leave,  sir. 
My  SOU'S  name  is  Jack.  Thought  all 
the  countiy  knew  that." 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  Mr.  Barrel  ;  I 
have  been  misinformed.  You  know  I 
have  been  a  long  time  absent  from 
Bowes." 

Lady  Borothy's  glance  rested  ap- 
provingly on  the  captain's  face,  but  she 
said  nothing. 

"  When  the  stork  invited  the  fox  to 
dinner  she  served  it  in  a  long-necked 
vessel,  Jack." 


It  was  my  Lord  Tregantle  who  whis- 
pered to  Squire  Jack,  as  he  led  Lady 
Borothy  to  the  dining-hall. 

Mr.  Paston  Barrel,  who  had  not 
paired  with  a  lady,  found  himself  near 
the  young  squire.  The  latter  was  ma- 
noeuvring to  reach  Borothy  Scrope,  who 
was  barely  visible  behind  the  rampart 
of  Cholmondley  Monkton's  six  feet 
four,  to  say  nothing  of  half-a-dozen 
other  worshippers. 

''Try  my  rappee,  cousin,"  said  the 
well-looking  gentleman,  *'  and  pleasure 
me  by  accepting  the  box  as  a  trifling 
testimony  of  my  affectionate  regard. 
You  won't  prize  it  the  less  for  knowing 
that  it  once  belonged  to  your  great- 
uncle,  Roys  ton  Barrel." 

Squire  Jack  could  not  have  said  what 
particular  inflection  it  was  that  he  dis- 
liked in  the  smooth,  soft  voice,  but  he 
felt  sorry  to  accept  the  gift  thrust  upon 
him,  and  without  any  effort  on  his  own 
part  the  words  of  Lord  Tregantle  about 
the  fox  and  the  stork  came  to  his 
memory. 

Br.  Fell  was  probably  an  Amalekite 
and  lived  in  the  land  of  Uz,  though  he 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job. 

The  ladies  had  been  toasted  and 
bowed  out.  They  were  scattered  about 
the  gardens  and  the  park.  It  was  well 
understood  that  the  men  would  be  only 
heard,  not  seen,  for  hours  to  come,  for 
before  those  ladies'  spouses,  fathers, 
brothers  might  be  expected,  flushed 
of  face,  thick  of  utterance,  uncertain 
of  step,  to  re -extend  the  protection  of 
their  care  to  their  womankind,  the 
closely  ranged,  long-necked  claret  bot- 
tles on  the  dining-hall  sideboards,  the 
magnums  of  crusted  port,  the  purple- 
red  Burgundy  flasks  had  to  lie  ''  down 
among  the  dead  men,"  as  the  phrase 
went.  Barton,  the  squire's  butler, 
wearing  his  silver  corkscrew  by  silver 
chain,  and  dexterous  from  long  prac- 
tice, drew  cork  after  cork  with  a  sono- 
rous "  pop."  Kit-Kit,  wearing  for  once 
a  coat  that  fitted  him,  hovered  behind 
his  master's  chair,  watchful  at  once 
of  his  wants  and  of  his  moods. 

Many  of  the  guests  were  waited  on 
by  attendants  of  their  own,  as  was  the 
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custom  of  the  day,  in  addition  to  the 
Basse  twyke  lackeys  ;  and  the  great  oak- 
framed  hall,  with  its  lavish  display  of 
good  old  plate  and  msissive  cut-glass, 
its  richly  dressed  revellei*s  shone  upon 
hy  the  slanting  beams  of  sunlight  that 
made  the  wine  in  glass  and  decanter 
shed  ruby  and  carbuncle  rays  athwart 
the  board,  presented  a  scene  dramat- 
ically characteristic. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  ceremoni- 
ous decorum  conceded  to  the  presence 
of  ladies  slipped  into  the  unrestraint 
of  male  topics  and  phraseology  and  the 
adoption  of  every  conceivable  attitude 
of  lounging  ease.  The  speech-making 
was  all  over.  Squire  Jack  would  be 
nothing  less  than  a  centenarian  if  the 
wishes  floated  to  him  on  a  sea  of 
bumpers  were  less  perishable  than  the 
bubbles  on  the  wine.  There  were  cool- 
headed  men  who  mixed  not  wine  with 
wine  ;  cautious  drinkers,  too,  who  knew 
to  a  spoonful  how  many  glasses  could 
trickle  down  their  discriminating  pal- 
ates without  "  stealing  away  their 
brains."  But  the  majority  there  were, 
or  wished  to  be,  held  as  two  and  three 
bottle  men.  Men  of  valor,  if  it  were 
but  pot-valiauce. 

The  conversation  carried  on  between 
c6teries  of  men  must  nearly  seated 
grew  loud  and  free.  It  was  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  topic  from  topic,  or 
apportion  an«wer  to  query,  but  the 
roaring  laughter  and  the  unselected 
jests  swamped  the  buzz  of  talk  now 
and  then,  and  the  glasses  on  the  table 
jingled  to  the  thumping  of  fists. 

It  was  during  a  temporary  lessening 
of  the  noise  that  a  clear,  quiet  voice 
made  itself  heard.  Few  could  have 
caught  the  purport  of  the  spoken  words, 
but  the  old  squire,  as  he  lounged  in  his 
great  armchair  at  the  top  of  the  board, 
did  so  and  looked  sharply  at  my  I-.onl 
Tregantle,  whose  shrewd  face,  with 
its  deep,  circular  wrinkles  round  the 
mouth,  was  slightly  inclined  to  the 
speaker.  Captain  Grimswade. 

Slowly  Squire  Barrel  leaned  his  el- 
bows on  the  table,  letting  thereby  his 
ruffle  dye  itself  red  in  the  Burgundy  in 
his  glass.  "  Ef  I  understand  ye  riijlit, 
Mr.  Grimswade,  ye've  told  my  lud  that 


my  father's  brother,  Boyston  Barrel, 
didn't  fight  fair  that  day  at  Bedloe 
churchyard.  I  can  o'erlook  a  sou's  re- 
spect for  his  father,  but  ef  ye've  got 
anything  to  grumble  at,  just  tell  me 
about  it  when  ye  'aven't  got  yer  leg& 
under  my  table,  and  I'll  give  ye  any 
sort  of  satisfaction  ye  may  fancy." 

"  My  legs  have  been  under  your  table 
too  long,  Mr.  Barrel,  and  it  is  time  they 
took  my  ears  out  of  reach  of  rudeness. 
Your  age,  sir,  protects  you  from  my 
demand  for  the  satisfaction  I  would  ex- 
tort from  a  younger  man." 

The  soldier  rose  and*  bowed,  not 
without  dignity,  to  the  partly  silenced 
guests,  but  befoi-e  he  had  well  thrust 
his  chair  back,  thunderous  came  the 
shouted  answer  from  the  old  man,  who,, 
staggering  to  his  gouty  feet,  shook  hia 
list  fiercely  at  his  provoker. 

*' my  age,  sir ;  my  sword's  not 

old  if  I  am,  and  ef  ye've  no  stomach  to 

look  at  that,  why 'ee,  there's   my 

'unting-whip  in  the  'all  and  ye 're  wel- 
come to  a  share  of  it.  Budencss  for- 
sooth I  Things  is  come  to  some  'ut 
when  one  of  George  of  Hanover's  Pres- 
tonpans  men  talks  of  rudeness  to  a 
Barrel  of  Basse  twyke.  Kit,  where  are 
ye  ?  Show  the  gentleman  in  scarlet  to 
the  front  door  !  "  • 

There  was  uproar  now.  Cholmond- 
ley  Monkton  was  on  his  feet,  so  wa* 
Paston  Barrel,  and  Squire  Jack  hurried 
to  his  father's  chair,  a  look  of  painful 
shame  on  his  comely  face.  My  Lord 
Tregantle  sat  quite  still,  with  hi^  lips 
pursed  up  Jis  if  in  expectation  of  a  kiss. 

'* Father!  for  God's  sake  do  not  let 
your  irritation  do  dishonor  to  your  hos- 
pitality. You  are  under  your  own  roof, 
at  your  own  board.  I  would  rather  you 
scourged  me  with  your  whip  from  Bas- 
setwyke  to  Crowsley  market-place  than 
that  you  should  insult  the  guest  I  asked 
to  eat  of  our  bread  to-day." 

Squire  Barrel's  flaming,  bloodshot 
eyes  glanced  uneasily  from  his  son's 
face  to  Captain  Grims wade's.  The  lat- 
ter had  gathered  his  hat  and  sword  and 
looked  no  response.  He  certainly  had 
all  the  best  of  the  position  and  knew 
lit. 
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"There,  Jack,  I'm  sorry  I  let  my 

temper  get  t'   upper  'and.    Mr. 

Orimswade,  I  ask  yer  pardon.  I  dun't 
say  ye  was  right  in  what  ye  said  about 
my  kinsman,  for  ye  warn't." 

*'  I  cannot  accept  your  apology,  Mr. 
Barrel.  The  king's  guards  would  hold 
me  unfit  to  wear  their  cloth  with  the 
smutch  of  insult  upon  it.  I  may  not 
look  to  you  J  sir,  for  atonement,  but  I 
reject  your  apology  and  your  friend- 
ship, now  and  forever." 

*' Well,  sir,  what's  done  can't  be  un- 
done ;  ef  it  could  I'd  unsay  before  all 
our  neighbors  what  I  said  just  now. 
My  son  is  right,  Mr.  G  rims  wade,  and 
I'm  bound  to  confess  that  I've  dishon- 
ored myself  more  than  you.  I  say 
again,  sir,  I'm  sorry  as  can  be  for 
showing  myself  wanting  in  respect  to 
mv  son's  guest.  There's  onlv  one 
thing  more  to  say,  and  that  is  Ih^t  I 
'old  myself  at  your  service  to  render 
you  any  satisfaction  the  honor  of  your 
cloth  may  incline  you  to  ask  for." 

As  the  soldier  merely  bowed  stiffly 
in  reply  to  this  exordium  and  moved 
towards  the  door.  Squire  Barrel  rose 
from  his  chair  and  inclined  his  head 
ceremoniously  to  the  departing  guest, 
then  called  out :  "  Kit  !  wait  upon  Mr. 
Griraswade,  and  see  that  his  'orses  are 
brought  round." 

"No,  father,  let  me  do  that,  if  you 
please." 

Squire  Jack  opened  the  door  for  Ra- 
ven Grimswade,  and  followed  him  into 
the  hall,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

While  waiting  for  the  hoi-ses  the  two 
young  men  stood  on  the  portico,  the 
soldier  adjusting  his  belt  and  gloves,  as 
if  to  avoid  conversation,  but  Squire 
Jack  was  not  to  1)e  thus  foiled. 

"  Captain  Grimswade,  a  brave  soldier 
and  an  honest  gentleman  cannot  be 
wanting  in  the  forbearance  that  youth 
and  strength,  cool  brains  and  calm 
judgment  may  honorably  extend  to  age 
aad  weakness  and  the  irritability 
engendered  by  painful  disease.  No 
smutch  of  dishonor,  rests  upon  you.  I 
wish  from  my  heart  I  could  say  as 
much  for  my — myself.  For  mercy's 
sake  take  my  hand,  sir,  and  my  hum- 
ble, sorrowful  apology,  and  you  have 


my  free  permission  to  tell  all  your  regi- 
ment that  I  have  craved  3'our  forbear^ 
ance  and  forgiveness." 

"  Mr.  Barrel,  your  words  admit  only 
one  inteqiretation.  You  desire  me  to 
regard  the  deliberate  insults  bespattered 
upon  me  at  your  father's  table  as  the 
irresponsible  utterances  of  drivelling 
imbecility.  Bo  you  not  think,  sir,  that 
instead  of  inculcating  upon  me  the  du- 
ties of  magnanimity  and  forbearance 
you  should  take  upon  your  own  shoul- 
ders the  responsibility  of  atoning,  after 
the  fashion  of  men  of  honor,  for  your 
father's  most  insufferable  coarseness  ?  " 

"  You  must  not  speak  of  my  father 
in  my  hearing  in  such  terms.  Captain 
Grimswade." 

"  Must  not,  Mr.  Barrel  ?  " 

"Those  were  my  words,  sir,  not  used 
in  any  unfriendly  sensc^  liowever.  Of 
course  I  cannot  misunderstand  your  in^ 
vitation.  and  equally  of  course,  if  noth- 
ing but  a  meeting  will  satisfy  you,  you 
must  look  to  me  for  what  you  want."^ 

Captain  Grimswacle  bowed  with  po- 
lite filacrity. 

Nothing  could  be  better,  Mr.  Barrel. 
Shall  we  say  to-morrow  morning  at 
(ive  ?  There  will  be  light  enough  by 
then." 

The  groom  clattered  up  with  the 
horses  and  held  tlie  off-stirrup  for  his 
master  to  mount.  A  few  more  half- 
whispered  words  were  exchanged,  and 
then  tlie  soldier  rode  off. 

When  Squire  Jack  returned  to  the 
(lining-hall  the  noise  was  as  boisterous 
as  ever.  Only  Lord  Tregantle  from 
one  end  of  the  table,  and  Paston  Barrel 
from  the  other,  scanned  the  young 
niau's  face  watchfully. 

"  Jack  !"  quoth  my  lord,  "sit  down 
here.  You  will  do.  Jack.  You  will 
pull  the  wires  to  admimtion  after  a  few 
more  yeai"s'  practice.  Lid  the  man  of 
war  listen  to  blandishment  ?  Give  me 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  will  you  ?  I  see  you 
have  your  cousin's  box  ;  a  present,  eh  ? 
Ah,  yes." 

The  earl  half  closed  his  eyes  and 
smelled  his  snuff,  then  added,  48  if  in 
meditation  :  — 

"When  the  fox  invited  the  stork  to 
dinner  he  served  it  in  a  shallow  dish." 
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•  When  the  last  rays  of  sunlight  were 
gilding  the  bronzed  foliatje  on  the  tree- 
tops,  a  move  was  made  by  such  of  the 
guests  as  could  command  any  kind  of 
locomotion.  There  was  plenty  to  do 
yet  before  the  day's  festivities  could  be 
regarded  as  exhausted.  The  quality 
had  to  visit  the  humbler  revellers  in 
the  park.  Squire  Jack's  presentation 
to  his  future  subjects  was  amongst  the 
things  to  be.  The  beer-satiated  rustics 
had  yet  to  hurrah  and  shout  adulation 
to  their  patrons,  where  the  hissing  car- 
case of  a  spitted  ox  charred  over  the 
crackling  logs  on  Ye  well-Beacon,  and 
lastly,  there  was  a  bonfire,  suggestive 
of  old  Armada  days,  to  be  fired  on  the 
beacon-top  so  soon  as  darkness  had  set 
in.  In  the  dining-hall  Squire  Barrel 
was  conferring  with  his  oldest  and 
trustiest  friend,  Cholmondley  Monkton, 
who,  with  a  suspicion  of  hiccough  and 
exaggerated  seriousness  of  aspect,  kept 
buttoning  his  long  waistcoat  awry. 

"  Chummy  I  You'll  'ave  to  ride  over 
to  Bowes  to-morrow  as  my  friend,  and 
give  that  red  fellow  the  length  of  my 
sword." 

"  Oh it,  Darrel  I  That  spindle- 
shanked  daddy-long  legs  daren't  go  out 
with  you.  Might  as  well  fight  his  great- 
grandfather, if  he  ever  had  one  ;  no 
disrespect  to  John  Darrel  of  Basset- 
wyke  ;  only  you're  nearly  seventy -four, 
Darrel,  and  your  gout  wouldn't  let  you 
hold  your  sword  half  a  minute.  No, 
no,  my  good  old  friend,  I'm  ten  years 
younger  than  you,  and  if  this  Baven 
Grimswade  wants  a  hole  made  in  that 
flaming  coat  of  his,  why " 

"Cholmondley  Monkton,  ye're  as 
drunk  as  Xing  Solomon's  fiddler,  or 
ye'd  never  talk  to  me  about  fighting 
my  battles  for  me.  "We'll  not  say  any- 
thing more  about  it  to-night.  Go  to 
the  women  and  get  sober,  Chummy, 
for  to-morrow  I'll  want  ye." 

Squire  Jack  was  not  far  off ;  he  was 
strolling  up  and  down  the  teiTace  out- 
side, and  no  sooner  did  Monkton  pass 
through  the  window  on  his  way  to  the 
gardens  than  he  found  himself  inter- 
cepted. 

"Mr.  Monkton,  you  heard  all  that 
passed  to-day,  and  you  must  guess  what 


the  upshot  is  to  be.  Baven  Grimswade 
and  I  meet  at  five  to-morrow  morning 
at  Little  Bedloe  churchyard.  He  chose 
the  time  and  place.  I  may  count  on 
3'ou  to  second  me  ?  " 

"  Hoity-toity,  Jack  I  Why,  the  squire 
has  just  bespoken  my  services.  I'm  to 
ride  to  Bowes  to-morrow  and  settle 
preliminaries  with  the  red  man  —  hic- 
cough I  But  you're  right,  lad  ;  you're 
quite  right.  Gad,  Jack,  you're  Royston 
Darrel  down  to  the  very  pasterns.  I'll 
second  you,  though  I'll  not  dare  to 
show  my  face  to  your  father  for  a 
month.  I  say.  Jack,  can  you  do  any- 
thing in  this  way  ?  —  hiccough  !  " 

The  speaker  practised  a  lunge  or  two 
with  his  forefinger. 

"Oh,  I  don't  wear  my  sword  for 
ornament  only,"  replied  Squire  Jack, 
smiling  drearily  as  he  spoke.  "I  will 
be  at  Fountains  by  half  past  four  if 
you  can  be  ready,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
will  take  us  to  Little  Bedloe.  I  wonder 
if  he  chose  that  place  because  his  father 
and  Uncle  Royston  fought  there  ?  I'd 
rather  have  been  his  friend  if  he  would 
have  let  me." 

Squire  Darrel,  tasselled  night-cap  on 
head,  ungartered,  slippered,  and  at 
ease,  with  night-posset  within  easy 
reach,  was  in  his  glory.  Kit-Kit,  un- 
der his  master's  supervision,  was  filing^ 
away  at  the  cuspisated  point  of  the: 
squire's  walking  -  sword,  and  veiy 
gloomy  Kit  looked. 

"  File  away,  man,"  cried  th^  old  war- 
horse,  snufiing  the  battle  from  afar, 
"  file  away  I  it  wouldn't  prick  a  hog's 
pudding.  It's  no  good  any  way  ;  I'd 
pretty  well  as  soon  fight  with  one  of 
Sally  Toot's  knitting-needles." 

Dorothy  Scrope,  sleeping  in  the 
pretty  boudoir  off  Lady  Dorothy's  bed- 
room, half  heard  the  distant  sound  of 
horse-hoofs  mingle  in  her  rosy  dreams 
just  before  day-dawn,  and  settled  down 
to  her  beauty-sleeps,  as  happy  a  maiden 
as  any  in  England.  Could  she  have 
seen  her  lover  ride  forth  in  his  caped 
riding-coat  she  would  only  have  sent  a- 
blessing,  perhaps  a  kiss  into  the  dark- 
ness after   him  whose   manful,  clean. 
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sobriety  had  glorified  him  yesterday  in 
her  sight  as  he  moved  amongst  the  reel- 
ing, flushed-faced  topers. 

There  were  grooms  with  lighted  Ian- 
thorns  afoot  at  the  Fountains-Averil 
stables,  but  Squire  Jack,  who  had  rid- 
den shai*ply,  refused  to  dismount. 

"Is  that  you,  Collins?  No,  the 
horse  will  do,  thank  you.  Just  let 
your  master  know  I  am  at  his  service. 
Tell  him  it  is  just  on  the  stroke  of  the 
half -hour." 

Collins,  Monkton's  stud  -  groom, 
pressed  up  close  to  Squire  Jack's  stir- 
rup." 

'•Please,  yer  honor.  Squire  Chol- 
mondley  'as  ordered  the  chaise.  It's 
ready  'orsed,  sir,  and  I  think  'is  honor 
'spects  to  drive  yonder,  if  it  please 
you." 

Evidently  Collins  knew  more  about 
the  morning's  business  than  his  words 
disclosed. 

"  Who's  that,  Collins  ?  Is  Mr.  Bar- 
rel come  ?  " 

The  tall  form  of  the  speaker  loomed 
through  the  foggy  darkness  in  the  light 
of  the  Ian  thorns. 

''Ah,  Jack,  glad  to  see  you.  Send 
your  nag  to  the  stables ;  we'll  drive  to 
Bedloe.  I  have  a  spiced  cup  and  a 
toast  waiting  for  us  to  keep  the  morn- 
ing air  out  of  our  stomachs." 

Raven  Grimswade  had  miscalculated. 
When  the  opponents  and  their  friends 
met  at  the  ruinous  and  disused  buildino: 
known  as  Little  Bedloe  church,  th& 
whole  space  was  filled  with  ghostly 
grey  mist,  and  there  was  not  light 
enough  to  distinguish  the  grassy 
mounds  in  the  burial-ground  from  the 
level  sward.  It  was  an  awkward  half- 
hour  to  get  through  while  waiting  for 
the  dawn.  The  seconds  introduced 
themselves  ;  while  the  principals,  after 
exchanging  formal  bows,  stood  still  or 
paced  to  and  fro,  casting  frequent 
glances  at  the  dull  sky  where  a  few 
stars  twinkled  still.  The  guardsman's 
friend  was  a  Captain  Cotton  of  Ku'ke's 
regiment  of  foot,  talkative  and  cheer- 
ful, as  if  it  were  a  wedding-breakfast 
he  was  about  to  assist  at 

^'  Cotton  I    I  can  see  now  if  the  other 


gentleman  is  ready,"  Grimswade's 
voice  broke  in  irritably  on  his  friend's 
chatter. 

Captain  Cotton  looked  up  and  around 
doubtfully. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Monkton  ;  is 
there  light  enough  for  us  to  phice  our 
men  ?  " 

Monkton  slapped  his  boot  with  the 
heavy  hunting-crop  that,  riding,  driv- 
ing, or  walking,  he  was  never  without. 
There  was  a  stern,  frowning  look  upon 
his  rubicund  face. 

"No,  sir.  Before  I  place  my  man  I 
shall  see  there  \&  light  enough  to  enable 
him  to  keep  your  man's  sword  out  of 
his  ribs.  We  men  of  pea^e  don't  tight 
in  the  dark,  whatever  you  men  of  war 
do." 

"We  wait  your  good  pleasure,  Mr, 
Monkton,"  responded  Captain  Cotton 
quite  blithely. 

Squire  Jack,  however,  at  once  di- 
vested himself  of  his  long  riding-coat. 

"  We  will  get  to  work,  Mr.  Monkton, 
if  you  please  ;  the  light  is  not  bad  now, 
and  will  improve  every  minute." 

But  Monkton  was  resolute,  and  sev- 
eral minutes  more  elapsed  before  the 
principals  stood  face  to  face,  stripped 
of  coat  and  waistcoat,  with  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  back  above  the  elbow. 

Raven  Grimswade  scanned  his  oppo- 
nent's every  gesture  with  close  atten- 
tion. He  held  himself  to  be  a  very 
good  swordsman.  The  regimental 
fencing-master  rated  him  amongst  his 
most  proficient  pupils,  and  it  was  not 
without  considerable  confidence  in  his 
own  skill  that  he  had  contemplated  a 
rencounter  with  Squire  Jack.  Yet 
now,  as  he  confronted  the  latter,  he 
observed  that  there  was  an  easiness  of 
grasp,  an  intwining  of  the  knuckles 
that  held  the  silver-hilted  small  sword 
that  foreshadowed  to  the  soldier  good 
practice  with  the  weapon.  Confirma- 
tion was  not  long  wanting.  After  cere- 
moniously saluting  each  other  the  two 
men  crossed  blades,  and  Grimswade, 
finding  that  Squire  Jack  left  the  attack 
to  him,  searched  his  opponent's  fence 
with  c^agf^e^T  and  cautious  lunges  that 
Squire  Jack  stopped  as  easily  as  he 
might  a  shuttlecock  with  battledore. 
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The  soldier  noticed  that  his  adversary 
never  parried  en  seconde,  but  always  by 
a  supple- wristed  moulinet  that,  caught 
his  carte  or  tierce  indifferently,  and  yet 
never  took  the  point  of  his  own  sword 
out  of  the  line  of  his  antagonist's  body, 
and  Captain  Grims wade's  confidence  in 
his  own  skill  began  to  lessen.  Gas- 
paro  Chioggi,  the  celebrated  schermato 
at  Turin,  had  cultivated  Squire  Jack's 
sight  and  wrist  muscles  in  such  sort 
that  to  him  the  clumsy  wild  fencing 
that  passed  muster  with  the  majority 
of  Englishmen  was  mere  child's  play. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  Grimswade 
that  his  opponent  held  him  too  cheaply 
even  to  condescend  a  liposte,  and  he 
lost  his  temper  and  coolness  in  conse- 
quence. It  was  hard  to  say  how  it  hap- 
pened exactly,  but  after  a  hotly  pressed 
rally,  during  which  the  guardsman 
made  fierce  efforts  to  get  in  past  his 
adversary's  point,  he  suddenly  went 
staggering  back  half-a-dozen  paces  or 
more,  until  his  second  hurried  to  sup- 
port him. 

'"  Ah  I  "  The  exclamation  burst  forth 
in  a  full  breath  of  unmistakable  satis- 
faction irom  Cholmondley  Monktou. 
It  was  elicited  by  the  sight  of  the 
red  patch  that  kept  spreading  over  the 
frilled  shirt-front  of  Squire  Jack's  an- 
tagonist. There  was  something  almost 
brutal  in  the  undisguised  exultation 
with  which  the  tall  squire  of  Fountains- 
Averil  seized  his  principal's  hand.  In 
truth  Monkton  had  been  oppressed  by 
a  very  real  dread  of  his  old  friend's  re- 
sentment of  his  underhand  complicity 
in  the  meeting  he  had,  so  to  speak, 
bespoken  for  himself,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  struggle  Squire  Jack's 
very  evident  forbearance  had  begotten 
the  additional  apprehension  that  it 
might  fall  to  his  lot  to  have  to  break  to 
the  unforgiving  old  father  intelligence 
of  his  son's  injury  or  even  death.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  apprehen- 
sion vanished,  and  just  as  a  jubilant 
robin,  darting  down  from  the  church 
roof,  perched  on  a  gravestone  and  broke 
into  a  palpitating  gush  of  morning 
hymn.  Squire  Monkton  broke  into 
praise  of  another  kind. 

'^  He's  got  enough,  Jack.    On  with 


your  coat,  man,  and  let's  be  going; 
Damme,  Jack,  if  you  shan't  have  my 
brown  hunter,  Bobin  Hood,  for  this 
day's  work.  On  with  your  coat.  What 
the  deuce  are  you  staring  at  ?  " 

But  Squire  Jack  gently  put  his  friend 
aside,  and,  holding  his  sword  by  the 
blade  below  the  hilt  in  his  left  band, 
stepped  quickly  to  where  Captain  Grims- 
wade stood  leaning  upon  his  second 
with  chin  sunk  upon  his  breast  and 
sword-point  pressed  into  the  turf. 

"  Captain  Grimswade,  God  is  my  wit- 
ness that  it  was  no  intention  of  mine  to 
harm  you  this  day.  You  rushed  on  my 
point.  I  pray  from  my  inmost  heart 
you  are  not  seriously  hurt." 

Slowly  tlie  wounded  man  raised  a 
haggard  face  and  stared  at  the  speaker. 

*'  Who  said  I  was  hurt  ?  "    The  words 

came  husky  and  hurried.     "  Why '- 

you,  it's  only  a  scratch." 

Jerking  himself  from  Captain  Cot- 
ton's supporting  arm  the  guardsman 
swayed  once  to  and  fro,  and  then,  quick 
as  evil  ever  is,  plucking  his  sword  from 
its  earthly  sheath  he  drove  the  blade 
through  Squire  Jack's  body  until  the 
shell  of  the  hilt  struck  against  the 
breastbone. 

With  the  yell  of  a  wild  beast  Chol- 
mondley Monkton  bounded  forward, 
and  by  one  down  stroke  of  his  heavy 
hunting-whip  felled  the  soldier  to  the 
ground,  and  stamped  upon  him  with 
his  great  riding-boot. 

"  You  stinking  foumart  you  I  You 
common  stabber  I  I'll  have  you  nailed 
on  my  kennel  door  amongst  the  ver^ 
min  I  " 

Then  turning  round  to  where  Squire 
Jack  was  propping  himself  against  a 
gravestone,  and  pressing  his  two  hands 
to  his  breast,  while  the  blood  trickled 
warmly  through  the  white  Angers,  he 
tore  off  his  cravat  and  making  a  pad  of 
it  bound  it  as  tightly  as  possible  over 
the  blue -looking  puncture,  using  Squire 
Jack's  cravat  as  a  bandage. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  morning's 
work.  With  Collins's  shirt  torn  into 
supplementary  bandages  around  his 
wound,  in  an  uneasily  reclining  pos- 
ture in  the  .narrow  chaise,  Squire 
Jack  reached  Fountains-Averil,  whence 
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grooms  rode  in. every  direction  for  the 
doctoi-s  in  best  repute. 

Captain  Cotton  rode  to  the  hall  door 
some  hours  later  and  delivered  a  packet 
Into  Monkton's  hand,  after  an  urgent 
entreaty  to  see  that  uuwilling  gentle- 
man. 

^^  Captain  Grimswade  with  his  dying 
])reath  desired  me  to  place  these  papers 
in  your  hand,  Mr.  Monk  ton,  and  en- 
treated your  immediate  attention  to 
4:hcir  contents.  His  last  statement  to 
lue  was  this :  *•  Paston  Barrel  of  Am- 
herwick  bribed  me  to  slay  young  Barrel 
ihat  he  might  get  his  inheritance.'  You 
acquit  me.,  sir,  I  hope,  of  all  complicity 
in  such  a  rascally  piece  of  business." 

Cholmondley  Monkton  onl}'  clenched 
Land  in  hand  and  stared  stupidly  at 
Captain  Cotton.  The  revelation  had 
come  too  late  to  effect  the  issue.  The 
doctors  had  seen  Squire  Jack,  had  tor- 
tured him  with  their  probes  and  shaken 
Iheir  heads.  Kiudly,  gentle,  brave 
Squire  Jack  would  never  leave  Foun- 
lains-Averil  till  they  carried  him  to  rest 
with  his  ancestors  in  the  vault  at  Bas- 
^etwyke  Church. 

"  Where  is  my  son,  Cholmondley 
Monkton  ?  What  'ave  ye  done  with 
my  son  ?  " 

Squire  Bairel  thrust  aside  the  hands 
his  old  friend  extended,  and  stiffened 
himself  up  fiercely,  in  spite  of  the  tot- 
tering state  of  his  gout-tormented  feet. 

"  Bon't  hate  me,  Barrel,  ray  old 
friend ;  God  knows  I  hate  myself 
<;nough  without  that." 

The  old  squire  laughed  bitterly. 

"'  'Ate  1  hoo,  what  'ave  you  to  do 
with  love  or  'ate  ?  Take  me  to  Jack, 
will  ye?" 

AVhen  the  old  father  saw  his  son 
a  suddenly  reviving  hope  sprang  up 
within  him.  The  wounded  man  was 
pallid  enough,  but  composed  and  bright- 
eyed,  and  all  outward  traces  of  his  hurt 
were  removed. 

Squire  Barrel  tried  to  kneel  by  the 
•couch,  but  failed  and  fell  on  his  hands, 
recovering  himself,  however,  instantly. 

"Jack,  my  lad,  you're  not  going  to 
•die.  You're  not  gQing  to  leave  me  all, 
.alone.  We'll  have  the  best  doctorsi 
from  Lunnun,  and  they'll  set  you  upi 
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in  no  time.    Yer  eyes  are  as  bright  as 
stars,  Jack." 

Squire  Jack  slipped  his  hand  into  his 
father's  and  smiled. 

^'  Ay,  smile  again.  Jack,  my  son ;  it 
makes  my  heart  warm."  And  then  the 
grey  old  head  fell  forward  on  his  son'« 
breast,  and  the  father  sobbed  in  the 
helplessness  of  his  threescore  and  four- 
teen years. 

'  Cholmondley  Monkton  had  not  in- 
truded himself  at  the  iuterview  ;  thus 
when  a  visitor  rode  to  the  hall  door  he 
was  there  to  receive  him,  and  looked  at 
the  new  arrival  Avith  a  mingling  of  per- 
plexity and  deadly  animosity  that  the 
suave-mannered  Mr.  Fasten  Barrel  did 
not  fail  to  remark.  The  deep  concern 
visible  on  his  serious  face  and  that 
vibrated  in  his  softly  toned  voice  was 
not  in  the  least  overdone  ;  it  was  simply 
inimitable. 

''Mr.  Monkton,  for  kindness'  sake 
tell  me  that  the  rumor  that  has  reached 
me  at  Basse twyke  is  false.  My  kins- 
man is  not  killed  ?  Surely,  surely  he  is 
not  killed?" 

"No,  sir,  he  is  not  killed."  And 
then  Monkton  glared  at  Paston  Barrel 
with  shut  lips  and  a  look  on  his  face 
that  was  suggestive  of  a  desire  to  worry 
him  with  his  teeth. 

"If  you  will  walk  in  there" — he 
pointed  to  a  room  on  the  left — "you 
shall  hear  more  of  your  kinsman  after  a 
bit." 

^  Truth  to  tell,  Paston  Barrel  would 
rather  have  walked  into  his  own  more 
modest  room  at  Amberwick,  but  he 
was  not  the  man  to  betray  his  f e  elings. 

At  the  bend  of  the  circular  drive 
sweeping  past  the  entrance  to  Foun- 
tains-Avcril  the  Bassetwyke  carriage 
stood  drawn  up  and  two  ladies  occu- 
pied it.  Squire  Barrel  came  bare- 
headed to  the  carriage  door  and  opened 
it. 

"  Borothy,  wife,  'e  wants  to  see  'er. 
Let  'm  'ave  'is  way,  will  'ee,  I  think  it 
'11  do  'im  good.  'E's  not  so  bad  as  they 
said  ;  'is  eyes  are  as  clear  as  water. 
Let  the  lass  go  to  'im ;  'e  wauts  'er. 
You  and  me  '11  stop  \^tl^  'im  all  night." 

For   a   moment  the   mother's    eyes 
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looked  resentfully  at  Dorothy  Scrope, 
whose  face*  was  hidden  by  her  black 
silk  hood.    They  quickly  softened. 

*•  Go,  Dorothy,  and  remember  his  life 
may  depend  upon  you." 

Alone  the  young  girl  with  widely 
opened  tearless  eyes  entered  the  room 
where  her  lover  lay  dying,  and  at  a 
glance  she  knew  the  worst  without 
knowing  how  she  knew  it. 

Dropping  the  hood  from  her  shoul- 
ders she  sank  upon  her  knees  by  the 
couch  and  looked  down  into  his  face, 
gently  pushing  back  the  hair  that  lay 
damp  on  his  forehead. 

"  O  Jack,  Jack,  what  is  this  ?  " 

Kot  without  an  effort  he  encircled 
her  neck  and  drew  her  mouth  down  till 
it  rested  on  his  own.  The  fresh  cool 
lips  were  given  up  to  his  kisses  without 
a  thought  of  shame,  without  a  shadow 
of  resistance.  Would  she  not  have 
breathed  her  very  life  into  him  if  she 
could,  and  what  were  kisses  ? 

**  Jack,  yesterday,  only  yesterday  you 
were  my  own  true  sweetheart  I  O 
what  is  this  to-day  ?  I  am  so  fright- 
ened, Jack  I  " 

"It  is  death  to-day,  Dorothy,  my 
love  !  my  love  I  The  shadow  has  over- 
taken the  sunshine,  and  I  know  your 
heart  will  ache,  my  true  love  ;  but  I 
want  to  ask  you  to  make  my  end  happy, 
Dorothy.  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife 
before  I  die." 

She  shrank  quiveringly  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  last  word. 

''  Your  wife.  Jack  I  Yes,  I  will  be 
your  wife  and,  if  God  will,  will  die  with 
you  ;  for  eternity  will  be  full  of  love  if 
I  am  with  you,  and  the  earth  will  be 
empty  if  you  are  not  there." 

In  another  part  of  the  house  a  scene 
over  which  a  veil  may  be  drawn  was 
enacting  which  resulted  in  one  of  those 
miserable  episodes  of  unbridled  passion 
and  lawless  license  characteristic  of 
the  epoch.  Apprised  by  Cholmondley 
Monkton  of  the  bargain  made  between 
Paston  Darrel  and  Raven  Grimswade, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  latter  was  to 
receive  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  for 
taking  Squire  Jack  out  of  the  way  of 
Paston  DarrePs  succession  to  Basset- 


wyke,  the  old  squire,  transported  b^ 
the  frenzy  of  passion  that  lent  him  for 
a  time  a  renewal  of  his  former  vast 
strength,  had  nearly  strangled  his  crafty 
kinsman  with  his  own  cravat,  and  had 
then  been  carried  off  prostrated  with 
gout  to  bed.  He  died  three  days  after- 
wards, and  Squire  Jack,  surviving  him, 
reigned  in  his  stead  as  squire  of  Basset- 
wyke. 

Notwithstanding  this.  Parson  Youl 
made  Squire  Jack  and  Dorothy  Scrope 
man  and  wife,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
clause  in  the  Darrel  settlements,  where- 
by in  the  event  of  failure  of  issue  to  a 
marriage  the  tenant  for  life  could  give 
usufruct  and  life  interest  to  a  surviving: 
wife  during  widowhood,  in  bar  of 
dower,  when  Squire  Jack  joined  his  old 
father  in  the  mortuary  chamber,  which 
he  did  one  month  to  a  day  after  receiv- 
ing his  wound,  beautiful  Dorothy  Dar- 
rel the  younger  became  life-tenant  of 
all  the  Darrel  domain.  She  was  a 
strangely  beautiful  woman  ten  yearn 
later  when  she  said  to  Lady  Dorothy 
who  lived  with  her  :  — 

"  No,  mother  I    Jack  is  waiting  for 
me  ;  I'll  go  to  him  his  widow." 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century* 
ASPECTS  OF  TENNYSON. 

III. 
THE  REAL  THOMAS  BECKET. 

Love  thou  thy  land  with  love  far-bronght 
From  out  the  storied  Past,  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 

Thro'  future  time  by  power  of  thought. 

Eight  years  ago  I  was  so  bold  as  to 
say  that  Lord  Tennyson's  "  Becket  '* 
was  his  noblest  work.  I  was  even 
bolder  ;  I  gave  my  reason  for  saying  so. 
His  *'  Becket,"  I  said,  closes  a  pro- 
longed  struggle  between  prejudice  and 
historic  truth,  and  will  reinstate  in  the 
affections  of  the  English  people  the 
memory  of  one  of  England's  greatest 
men,  after  centuries  of  alienation 
caused  by  an  act  of  royal  tyranny  that 
for  pettiness  and  malice  cannot  be 
matched  in  history. 

The  intervening  years  have  proved 
that  I  was  not  too  bold ;  and  I  gladly 
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avail  myself  of  the   opportunit}^  now 
given  me  to  dwell  upon  the  point. 

Nearly  four  centuries  ago  Henry  the 
Eighth  enacted  the  miserable  farce  of 
commanding  a  quo  warranto  information 
to  be  tiled  by  the  attorney-general 
against  Thomas,  sometime  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  summoning  him,  four 
hundred  years  after  he  had  been  treach- 
erously done  to  death,  to  answer  the 
charge  of  high  treason.  To  complete 
the  mockery,  counsel  at  the  public  ex- 
pense was  assigned  to  the  martyr  ;  he 
was  declared  guilty  of  contumacy,  trea- 
son, and  rebellion,  and  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him.  According  to  this 
sentence  and  the  proclamation  that  fol- 
lowed, his  bones  were  condemned  to  be 
publicly  burnt ;  the  offerings  made  at 
liis  shrine  (they  were  of  inestimable 
value,  and  the  gifts  of  Christendom) 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown ;  all  per- 
sons were  forbidden  to  call  or  esteem 
him  a  saint,  and  compelled  to  destroy 
every  image  and  picture  of  him  ;  the 
festivals  in  his  honor  were  abolished, 
and  his  name  and  remembrance  erased 
out  of  all  books,  under  pain  of  his 
Maje8t3'^'s  indignation,  and  imprison- 
ment at  his  Grace's  pleasure.^ 

It  was  thus  that  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple was  stifled,  and  the  double  reign  of 
slander  and  prejudice  inaugurated. 

But  Henry  the  Eighth  knew  what  he 
was  at  when  he  blasted  the  fair  fame  of 
the  great  archbishop,  dragged  the  martyr 
of  liberty  from  his  throne  in  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  and  destroyed  his  altars 
throusrhout  the  land.  With  the  sure 
instinct  of  a  tyrant,  he  attacked  a  vital 
principle  directly  in  the  concrete  form 
in  which,  appealing  to  the  reason  witii 
a  new  force,  it  had  sunk  deep  into  the 
national  mind,  and  been  riveted  afresh 
to  the  affection  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that, 
as  the  lifetime  of  St.  Tliomas  of  Can- 
terbury naturally  falls  into  three  dis- 
tinct epochs,  so  what  may  be  called  his 
history  after  his  death,  the  history  of 
his  memory,  divides  itself  into  three 
clearly  defined  periods.  But  here  the 
parallel    ends ;    the    sequence    of   the 

1  WlUcUw,  Ck>ncilia,  iii.  836-S41. 


periods  varies.  The  bnlliant  chancel- 
lorship of  Thomas  Becket,  preceded  bjr 
the  bright,  promising  days  of  his  youth, 
was  succeeded  by  the  sad,  weary  time 
of  his  primacy,  ending  in  martyrdom ; 
the  years  of  glory  and  worship*  immedi- 
ately following  his  martyrdom  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  succeeded  by  a  time  df 
contumely  and  misrepresentation  ini- 
tiated by  Henry  the  Eighth,  during- 
which  prejudice  and  perversity  have 
borne  such  abundant  fruit  that  only  in 
recent  years  has  there  been  a  sign  that 
truth  would  prevail.  \ 

But  now  at  last  a  third  and  glorious 
period  has  set  in.  Inaugurated,  as  far 
as  Englishmen  as  a  nation  are  con- 
cerned, by  Richard  Hurrell  Fronde^ 
and  advancing  under,  if  not  in  spite  of, 
the  fluctuating  lights  of  South ey^  Giles, 
Lord  Campbell,  Mil  man,  Robertson, 
Freeman,  Stubbs,  and  J.  A.  Fronde,  it 
now,  illuminated  with  the  broad  day- 
light of  the  Rolls  Series,^  culminates  in 
the  national  drama  of  the  laureate. 

Englishmen  have  ever  felt  the  spell 
exercised  in  life  and  death  bv  Ena:land's. 
greatest  chancellor  and  primate  ;  but 
<again  and  again  prejudice  has  won  the 
upper  hand.  If,  fronting  the  splendor 
of  Becket's  great  deeds,  or  the  radiance 
of  a  beautiful,  touching,  noble  incident 
in  his  life,  a  ray  of  light  for  a  moment 
pierced  the  dense  fogs  with  which  from 
childhood  education  had  confused  their 
mental  vision,  prejudice  quickly  reas- 
serted its  old  ascendency  and  the  light 
was  lost  to  them. 

There  is  somethino:  much  more  to  b(^ 
dreaded  than  the  fierce  light  that  beats 
upon  a  throne  :  the  obscuring  of  tluxt 
light.  And  when  Henry  the  Eisjhth 
darkened  the  memory  of  Thomas  Becket 
he  blinded  the  nation  for  centuries. 

I  do  not  speak  at  random,  or  with 
rhetorical  exai^ixe ration.  Taken  as  a. 
whole,  the  writei*s  of  this  century  — 
excluding  Catholic  writers,  for  they 
venerate  Thomas  Becket  as  a  saint  — 


>  The  publication,  at  the  public  expense,  of  the 
eight  large  Tolumea  of  the  Rolls  Series,  dealii^ 
solely  with  the  history  of  St.  Thomas  Becket,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  instances  I  know  of  a  na^ 
tion  making  reparation  for  the  evil  deeds  of  its 
sometime  soYereign. 
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considered  in  the  light  of  the  ''Mate- 
rials for  the  History  of  Archbishop 
Thomas  Becket,"  of  the  Bolls  Series, 
will  be  found  to  fully  bear  me  out.  But 
there  are  not  many  that  have  the  time 
to  make. such  a  review  ;  there  are,  per- 
haps, still  fewer  that  have  the  patience. 
Happily,  the  need  for  it  of  former  times 
no  longer  exists.  Lord  Tennyson,  with 
the  sight  and  insight  of  a  seer,  saw  the 
truth  ;  with  the  strength  of  a  strong 
man  he  proclaimed  it,  and  with  the 
rhythmic  graces  of  his  art,  and  the  win- 
ning beauty  of  his  genius  he  clothed  it. 
The  strange  travesties,  the  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies,  the  fcilse 
inferences,  the  clouds  of  misunder- 
standing and  misrepresentation  of  a 
long  line  of  writers,  historians  and 
biographers,  all  vanished  before  the 
single  eye, 'the  steady  gaze  of  the  poet 
who  dared  to  look  and  was  strong  to 
see. 

But,  distasteful  and  irksome  though 
it  be  to  plunge  back  into  the  darkness 
and  windings  of  bigotry  and  prejudice 
when  the  simplicity  and  light  of  knowl- 
edge and  genius  beckon  us  forward,  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the 
greatness,  the  true  stability  of  Tenny- 
son^s  work,  for  a  moment  at  least  to 
glance  at  some  of  the  contradictions 
and  calumnies  in  which  honorable  and 
gifted  writers  have  been  involved  when 
unconsciously  misrepresenting  the  life 
of  one  of  England's  greatest  sons. 

Not  one  of  these  historians,  not  one 
of  these  biographers,  has  wholly  es- 
caped the  subduing  power  of  heroic 
virtue  ;  however  strong  their  pn'pos- 
sessions,  however  tough  their  preju- 
dices, an  admiration  of  their  subject 
bursts  from  them  in  spite  of  them- 
selves—  or  rather  in  spite  of  their  ad- 
verse circumstances  ;  but  this  \evy 
admiration  itself  has  not  unfrequently 
iutcusified  the  mischief  of  their  mis- 
reading of  history. 

For  instance,  when  Southey  *  wrote 
that  Becket  "  was  one  of  tliose  men 
whose  greatness  is  seen  only  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger  when  deprived 
of  all  adventitious  aid  and  left  wholly 
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to  themselves,"  and  that  ''  his  spirit 
was  one  of  those  which  difficulties  and 
dangers  serve  only  to  exalt,"  it  certainly 
gave  a  false  air  of  impartiality  to  his 
description  of  him  as  ''  the  boon  com- 
panion of  the  king,"  who,  up  to  his 
election  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  had 
been  anything  rather  than  a  Church- 
man. The  praise  is  quickly  obscured 
by  gathering  clouds  of  prejudice  ;  and 
thick  as  snowflakes  fall,  ''his  lax  no- 
tions of  moral  obligation,"  "  a  spirit 
of  aggression,"  "  an  ambitious  heart," 
"  ambitious  zeal,"  '*a  breach  of  faith," 
"duplicity,"  "he  acted  with  a  deceit- 
fulness  for  which  excuse  can  only  be 
found  in  the  casuistry  of  his  Church," 
"  whether  he  entertained  the  fear  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  it  was  plainly 
his  intention  to  act  as  if  he  did,"  "  vio- 
lent and  imperious  in  prosperity,"  "  an 
inflexible  temper,"  "  an  unbounded 
indignation."  And  then  comes  the 
summing  up  :  "In  this  long  contention 
each  party  had  committed  acts  as  un- 
wari-antable  as  the  other  could  have 
desired." 

At  the  risk  of  digression  I  must  re- 
call one  act,  a  notorious  act,  of  Henry's 
in  his  six  yeai*s'  struggle  to  change,  not 
only  the  Constitution  of  England,  but 
also  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  whole 
of  Christendom  —  reminding  my  read- 
era  meantime  that  in  his  love  of  Henry, 
which,  in  spite  of  everything,  remained 
to  the  end,  Becket  never  could  bring 
himself  to  excommunicate  him,  thousrh, 
as  his  letters  show,  he  used  every  argu- 
ment and  entreaty  that  duty  and  affec- 
tion could  prompt  to  soften  the  king's 
heart. 

In  the  depth  of  the  winter,  by  the 
command  of  Henry,  all  the  kindred  and 
friends  of  the  archbishop  were  seized 
and  transported  beyond  the  sea. 
Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared  —  mar- 
ried and  single,  young  and  aged,  the 
sick  as  well  ns  the  sound,  orplians, 
widows,  expectant  mothers,  nursing 
mothers  with  their  babes  in  their  arms, 
feeble  old  men,  delicate  girls,  his  clergy 
and  secular  friends  — all  were  exiled, 
after  having,  wiUi  a  refinement  of  cru- 
elty, been  forced  to  swear  that  they 
1  would  present  themselves   before  the 
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archbishop  (himself  in  exile)  in  order 
to  break  his  resolution  by  the  sight  of 
their  miseries.  And  heartrending  their 
miseries  were  ;  for  by  the  same  decree 
by  which  they  were  exiled  their  prop- 
erty was  confiscated  to  the  crown,  and, 
thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, many  died  of  cold  and  hunger. 
And  the  king  did  not  stop  here.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  appropriated  to 
himself  all  the  archbishop's  posses- 
sions, including  the  property  of  his 
see,  wliich  he  committed  to  the  charge 
of  St.  Thomas's  bitterest  enemy,  Ranulf 
de  Broc.  Further,  as  Henry  the  Eighth 
by  royal  proclamation  proscribed  'all 
prayers  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr, 
Henry  the  Second,  by  public  edict,  pro- 
hibited prayers  for  Thomas  Becket  the 
Confessor.^ 

Lord  Campbell ,3  like  other  modern 
writers,  has  nothing  but  praise  for 
Becket  up  to  the  time  of  his  primacy  ; 
^'  the  handsomest  and  the  most  accom- 
plished man  in  the  kingdom  "  captivated 
him  as  much  as  he  captivated  Henry, 
until  his  principles  thwarted  the  king's 
will.  His  splendor,  his  valor,  his  vig- 
orous and  impartial  justice  are  without 
a  flaw.  But  then  comes  the  primacy, 
and  with  the  primacy  historic  truth 
vanishes.  Loi*d  Campbell  avows  the 
difficulty  of  analyzing  the  feelings  of 
Becket  on  the  announcement*  of  the 
king's  choice  ;  but  immediately  after, 
under  the  shelter  of  "probably,"  he 
begins  the  legend  of  the  ambitious  prel- 
ate and  his  duplicity.  He  knows  all 
about  the  glow  of  pleasure  that  Becket 
felt  at  the  bare  prospect  of  greatness, 
though  he  was  so  far  his  own  dupe  as 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  have  it  thrust  upon  him. 

Were  there  more  imagination  in  our 
English  character,  men  would  not,  even 
in  these  latter  days  of  conflicting  creeds 
and  religious  division  and  conteniion, 
go  so  far  astray  in  judging  a  man  w^ho 
was  dominated  by  an  unwavering  faith 
in  the  great  principles  and  dogmas  of 
the  one  Church  that  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury   united    all    Christendom    in   one 

1  Materials,  I.  47 ;  ii.  313,  314,  404 ;  111.  369,  3G0; 
Iv.  65. 
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belief  under  the  sway  of  one  ecclesias- 
tical law.  We  should  then  have  heard 
nothing  of  the  "wonderful  transfor- 
mation" in  the  archbishop  that  exer- 
cised Lord  Campbell  and  so  many 
others  ;  and  contemptuous  allusions  to 
hair-shirt  and  discipline  would  have 
been  deemed  as  irrational,  as  mockery 
of  those  qui  in  stadio  currunt  Neither, 
whilst  disclaiming  "  mere  vulgar  ambi- 
tion "  for  Becket  when  he  followed  the 
usual  course  in  like  circumstances  and 
resigned  the  chancellorship,  would 
there  have  been  any  temptation  for  a 
historian  of  weight  to  sympathize  with 
Henry  because,  forsooth,  knowing  his 
chancellor  too  well  to  believe  that  the 
ivpsignation  proceeded  from  "real  hu- 
mility and  dislike  of  temporal  power," 
his  fears  were  aroused  at  such  an  indi- 
cation of  the  higher  and  more  danger- 
ous ambition  of  a  competitor  striving 
"  to  exalt  the  mitre  above  the  crown." 

Alas,  for  the  manifold  might  of  preju- 
dice I  Just  as  though  there  would  not 
have  been  a  far  wider  fleld  for  a  man 
of  Becket' s  attainments,  had  he  been 
an  ambitious  man,  in  the  combined  ex- 
ercise of  both  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  authority  in  the  kingdom 
than  in  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  alone  ^ 
especially  under  such  a  sovereign  as 
Henry  the  Second,  the  Bex  Transma- 
n'nus*  of  his  English  subjects.  Henry 
was  even  thought  by  contemporaries  to 
aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  viceroy- 
alty  when  he  obtained  the  primacy  for 
Becket,^  the  first  Englishman  since  the 
Conquest  elected  to  that  exalted  post. 
But  I  am  digressing. 

Lord  Campbell's  final  estimate  of  the 
great  archbishop  is  singularly  instruc- 
tive. The  martyr  for  liberty  was  to 
him  "  the  man  who  of  all  the  English 
chancellors  since  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy  was  of  the  loftiest  ambition, 
of  the  greatest  firmness  of  purpose,  and 
the  most  capable  of  making  eveiy  sac- 
rifice to  a  sense  of  duty  or  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  renown,^ ^  ^ 

Dean  Milman^  takes  quite   another 

»  Materials,  Hi.  121, 123, 127, 132. 

*  Ibid.,  iv.  94. 

*  Tlie  italics  are  mine. 
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view  than  tlh'it  of  the  popular  chancel- 
lor theory,  exemplified  in  Southey  and 
Lord  Campbell ;  but,  notwithstanding 
that  he  is  ungrudging  in  his  admissions 
of  Becket's  sacrifice  "  of  the  unbounded 
power  and  influence  which  he  might 
have  retained  had  he  still  condescended 
to  be  the  favorite  of  the  king,  of  his 
accomplishments,  transcendent  capac- 
ity—  I  use  Milman's  own  words  —  of 
his  extraordinary  abilities,  his  preco- 
cious, his  unrivalled  abilities,  of  his 
lofty  and  devoted  churchmanship,  his 
consummate  abilities  for  business,  of 
the  promptitude,  diligence,  and  pru- 
dence of  a  practised  statesman  shown 
by  him,  of  the  conclusive  testimonies 
of  his  unimpeached  morals,  of  his  in- 
trepid character,  his  quiet  intrepidity 
and  dauntlessness,  notwithstanding 
that  he  allows  him  to  have  been  the 
most  distinguished  Churchman  in  Chris- 
tendom, the  champion  of  the  sacerdotal 
order  —  notwithstandiuij  that  he  Jillows 
and  admits  all  this,  he,  too,  falls  into 
endless  misrepresentations,  and  is 
guilty  of  precisely  the  same  kinds  of 
contradiction  and  assumption  as  the 
preceding  writers,  but  more  marked 
and  stronger. 

He  cannot  view  the  archbishop  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  twelfth  centuiy, 
when  one  faith  governed  all,  and  the 
appeal  to  Kome,  the  centre  of  it,  was 
the  sole  safety  of  the  millions  of  Chris- 
tendom  from  the  rapacity  and,  worse, 
the  unbridled  passions  of  tyrants.  In 
!Milmjin"'s  hands  the  man  of  lofty 
churchmanship  and  quiet  intrepidity, 
who  freely  and  wilhni'ly  sacriliced  un- 
bounded  power  and  influence,  becomes 
likewise  a  man  of  aml)itious  and  inflex- 
ible heart,  given  to  tergiversation,  the 
approver  of  haughty  counsels,  revenge- 
ful, and  guilty  of  a  fury  of  haughtiness 
equalling  the  fury  of  resentment  in  the 
king  ;  of  a  king,  be  it  remembered, 
who  in  his  insane,  brutal  rage  caused  a 
messenger  of  the  archbishop's  to  be 
put  to  the  horrid  torture  of  having  fin- 
gers thrust  into  his  eyes  as  if  to  gouge 
them  out.  till  the  blood  flowed,  then 
ordered  scalding  water  to  be  forced 
down  his  throat,  and   finally  had  him 


cast  into  prison  ^  —  a  fit  accompaniment 
of  such  other  cruelties  as  the  exile  of 
Becket's  kindred  and  friends  under 
every  species  of  aggravation  of  their 
wretchedness. 

Nor  is  this  all,  nor  nearly  all ;  but 
one  short  passage  more,  without  criti- 
cism or  comment  of  mine,  will  be 
enough,  if  not  more  than  enough,  of 
Dean  Mil  man  :  — 

If  the  king  would  have  consented  to  allow 
Churchmen  to  despise  all  law — if  he  had 
not  insisted  on  hanging  priests  guilty  of 
homicide  as  freely  as  laymen  —  he  might 
have  gone  on  unreprovetl  in  his  career  of 
ambition  ;  he  might  im rebuked  have  se- 
duced or  ravished  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  his  nobles  ;  extorted  without  remon- 
strance of  the  clergy  any  revenue  from  his 
subjects,  if  he  had  kept  his  hands  from  the 
treasure  of  the  Church.  Henry's  real 
tyranny  was  not  the  object  of  the  Church- 
man's censure,  oppugnancy,  oi-  resistance. 
The  cruel  and  ambitious  and  rapacious 
king  would  doubtless  have  lived  unexcom- 
municated,  and  died  with  plenary  absolu- 
tion. 

These  three  authors  —  Southey,  Camp- 
bell, and  Milman  —  are,  1  think,  fair 
samples  of  what  the  animus  born  of 
Henr}'  the  Eighth's  policy  has  effected 
in  cultivated  and  learned  men  free 
from  ever\'  charge  of  intentional  unfair- 
fairness  and  misrepresentation  ;  and 
through*  them  we  can  judge  of  the 
spirit  that  has  permeated  more  or  less 
the  mind  of  the  nation. 

Of  still  later  writers  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  say  that,  with  even  increased 
facilities  for  knowing  the  truth,  they 
have  succeeded  in  divesting  themselves 
of  the  old  spirit  of  prejudice. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  Canon  Robert- 
son. His  great  and  painstaking  labors 
in  editing  the  "  Materials  "  of  the  Rolls 
Series  till  death  stayed  his  hand  may, 
I  think,  be  taken  to  have  cancelled  all 
that  was  unworthy  in  his  earlier  work.^ 

But  of  another  historian,  one  of 
whom  every  Englishman  is  proud,  I 
cannot  be  silent.     Professor  Stubbs — 

»  Materials,  vi.  76. 

»  Becket,  Archbishop  of   Canterbury :    a  Biog- 
raphy. 
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now  Bishop  of  Oxford  —  iu  dealing  with 
St.  Thomas  ^  has  shown  himself  some- 
thing very  different  from  an  impartial 
Judge,  to  say  nothing  of  a  sympathetic 
av  generous  one.  He  esteems  St. 
Thomas  an  extraordinary  man,  and  he 
4icknowledges  that,  at  all  times,  what- 
-ever  he  did  he  did  it  with  all  his  might ; 
but  that  is  the  best  he  can  say  of  him. 
Even  for  the  great  chancellor,  "  who 
has  left  his  mark  on  the  law  and 
•constitution  of  England  for  all  later 
time,"  ^  he  has  no  higher  tribute  than 
:that  he  was  ^^  an  indefatigable  letter- 
writer,  an  efficient  judge,  a  cunning 
Huancier,"  and  that  is  all.  For  the 
.archbishop  he  has  barely  a  good  word. 
He  becomes 

The  high  ecclesiastio  pure  and  simple, 
•coveting  the  papal  legation,  hand  and  glove 
with  the  pope.  .  .  .  An  unflinching  and 
unreasoning  supporter  of  all  clerical  claims, 
right  or  wrong,  wholesome  or  unwholesome, 
•consistent  or  inconsistent  with  his  previous 
life  and  opinions, 

In  speaking  of  the  archbishop's  ac- 
tion in  enforcins:  the  feudal  ricrhts  of 
his  see.  Professor  Stubbs  says  that  "  he 
showed  himself  somewhat  grasping,  or 
ixi  all  events  made  himself  enemies  at  a 
moment  w^hen  his  experience  should 
have  taught  him  to  be  more  politic"  — 
a  style  of  writing  surely  unworthy  of  a 
great  historian,  and  one  peculiarly  mis- 
leading :  i.e.,  to  make  a  positive  charge, 
and  then  immediately  afterwards,  when 
the  lirst  impression  has  been  given,  to 
supplement  it  with  an  alternative  one 
of  quite  a  different  kind.  Anything  of 
xk  grasping  character  was  foreign  to  St. 
Thomas's  nature,  judged  by  contempo- 
rary history  ;  but  he  certainly  did  not 
stop  to  consider  the  mere  policy  of 
an  action  where  the  maintenance  of  a 
xreat  principle  was  at  stake.  And  this 
h  not  the  only  place  where  Professor 
Siubbs  makes  tliis  kind  of  alternative 
chars^e  ;  — 

Three  months,  however,  intervened  be- 
fore Becket  starte.l  for  home,  and  during 
the  time  he  had  several  meetings  with  the 
Jcing,  in  which  he  behaved,  or  his  behavior 

•^Spochs  of  Modem  History— The  Early  Plan- 
tageneto  ;  Gonfititutional  History  of  Englaiul. 
-*  Freeman,  Contemporary  Seview,  1878. 


was  interpreted,  in  a  way  prejudicial  to  his 
reputation  for  sincerity. 

Who  80  interpreted  his  behavior  ? 
And  why  is  there  no  word  of  the  king's 
insincerity  in  withholding  the  kiss  of 
peace,  in  withholding  the  money  prom- 
ised for  the  archbishop's  return  to  En- 
gland, and  of  all  the  rest  of  Henr}''s 
faithlessness  ?  These  may  seem  slight 
points ;  but  they  are  of  cumulative 
force,  and  reveal  the  bias  of  an  influen- 
tial writer. 

At  the  Northampton  Council  the  fear 
that  the  king  intended  violence  to  the 
archbishop  was  so  general  that  some  of 
the  courtiers  who  remained  faithful  to 
Becket  warned  him  of  it ;  the  recreant 
bishops  urged  it  as  a  ground  for  his 
immediate  resignation ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  immediately  St.  Thomas  entered  the 
castle  the  gates  were  closed  behind  him 
and  locked.'  Nevertheless,  we  read  in 
the  *'Earlv  Plantagenets "  that  the 
archbishop  carried  his  own  cross  on  the 
occasion,  ^'  partly  as  a  safeguard  against 
violence  which  he  had  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, partly  in  an  awful,  miserable 
parody  of  the  Great  Day  of  Calvary." 

And  so  Professor  Stubbs's  picture 
grows  more  and  more  grievously  at  va- 
riance with  the  picture  of  contemporary 
records  :  — 

All  the  rest  of  his  career  is  the  same  —  a 
morbid  craving  after  the  honors  of  martyr- 
dom, or  confessorship  at  the  least,  a  crafty 
policy  for  embroiling  Henry  with  his  many 
enemies,  combined  with  a  plausible  allega- 
tion tliat  it  is  all  for  his  good  and  that  of 
the  Church.  There  is  in  him  some  great- 
ness of  cliaracter  still,  some  sincerity,  we 
will  hope,  but  no  self-renunciation,  no  self- 
restraint,  no  earnest  striving  for  peace  ; 
little,  very  little  care  of  the  flock  over  which 
he  was  overseer,  and  which  was  left  sliep- 
herdless. 

And  then  at  last  we  are  told  in  conclu- 
sion that 

it  is  only  by  considering  the  horrible  suffer- 
ings of  his  death  that  we  can  pardon  him 
for  the  conduct  that  brought  the  pains  of 
death  upon  him. 

Surely  there  is  something  even  worse 
than  damning  with  faint  praise  ! 

>  Materials,  i.  33. 
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Whilst  such  sad  blots  were  once  more 
defacing  history,  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
member that,  as  R.  H.  Froude  and 
Giles  and  Father  Morris  were  modify- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Southeys  and 
Campbells  and  MDmans  of  earlier  years, 
a  distinguished  poet  devoted  himself  to 
the  like  difficult  task  of  counteracting, 
if  not  of  removing,  prejudice  and  effac- 
ing untruth.  The  reception  that  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vere's  "  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury" received  marked  a  growing 
fairness  in  the  public  temper.  What 
chance  of  fixing  attention  or  winning 
the  least  general  recognition  would 
even  so  beautiful  a  poem  as  this  have 
had  a  few  years  previously  ?  As  little 
probably  as  Mr.  R.  A.  Thompson's 
biography  ^  would  have  had  now. 

Mr.  De  Vere's  Becket  is  the  Becket 
of  history  ;  but  whilst  some  prefer  the 
meditative  strength  of  his  poem,  the 
popular  mind  will  be  most  impressed 
with  the  rapid  action  and  more  vivid 
picture  of  ,Lord  Tennyson.  Mr.  De 
Yere  thinks  most  of  the  saint ;  Lord 
Tennyson  thinks  most  of  the  hero. 
Mr.  De  Vere  elaborates  ;  the  poet  lau- 
reate condenses  ;  and  hence,  whilst  the 
former  appeals  specially  to  the  more 
thoughtful  few,  the  swift,  concentrated 
strength  of  the  latter  will  reach  far  and 
near,  and  win  equally  popular  sym- 
pathy and  cultivated  appreciation. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  I  would  I 
were  not.  I  should  then  be  spared 
even  a  passing  allusion  to  an  instance 
of  the  tough  vitality  of  prejudice,  of  its 
all-penetrating,  all-corroding  influence, 
that  I  would  rather  not  revert  to.  Hap- 
pily, however,  I  need  allude  to  it  only 
to  pass  it  by.  For  the  very  grave  mis- 
representiitions  of  that  most  brilliant, 
fascinating  writer,  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  ,2 
have  already  been  met  and  refuted  and 
condemned,  singly  and  successively,  by 
one  whose  judgment  has  been  neither 
reversed  nor  questioned  ;  by  one  who, 
if  unconscious  bias  did  in  some  degree 
deprive  him  of  the  deeper  insight  of  the 
elder  Froude,  nevertheless  wrote  nobly 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  assisted  immensely 

>  Thomas  Becket,  Martyr  Patriot. 
«  Tlio  Xinettenth  Century,  1877  :  *'  Life  and  Times 
of  Tliomas  Becket." 


the  progress  of  the  vindication  that  has 
been  slowly  worked  out  in  this  century. 
It  is  matter  for  profound  regret,  how- 
ever, that,  though  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude 
was  not  utterly  regardless  of  Mr.  Free- 
man's remonstrances,  he  neverthelesfr 
republished  his  four  articles,*  with  many 
of  their  base  and  baseless  charges  and* 
unjust  imputations,  in  all  the  fulness  of 
the  picturesque  force  and  daring  that 
make  his  utterances  so  singularly  seduc- 
tive to  the  unwary.  But  even  thesQ^ 
will  not  now  be  easily  misled  by  his-* 
graver  misstatements  ;  and  all  the  al- 
lurements of  alliteration  and  picturesque 
imagination  can  scarcely  at  this  time  of 
day  reconcile  people  to  a  historian  who,, 
in  his  lightest  manner,  could  covertly 
asperse  the  fair  fame  of  the  great  arch-  . 
bishop,  and  fasten  the  character  of  a 
"profligate  scoundrel"  on  "one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  any  race  that 
this  island  has  ever  produced,"  whose 
unspotted  life  at  all  times,  in  every  cir- 
cumstance, under  every  temptation  — 
even  the  most  exceptional  —  after  the 
sharp  scrutiny  of  malice  and  the  close 
investigation  of  anxious  veneration,  wa» 
the  theme  of  historians  and  biographei*s^ 
and  the  admiration  and  envy  of  a  lax 
court  and  licentious  society.* 

I  now  naturally  pass  on  to  Mr.  Free- 
man's influence.  Mr.  Freeman  did  so 
much  in  the  vindication  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,*  especially  with  regard 
to  that  early  part  of  the  martyr's  career 
when  he  exercised  his  splendid  admin- 
istrative gifts  in  the  secular  service  of 
the  king  and  country,  that  it  is  not  easy 
at  first  sight  to  understand  how  he  could 
have  thrown  any  weight  into  the  other 
scale.  For,  alas  !  even  Mr.  Freeman 
has  not  escaped  the  effects  of  the  uni- 
versal atmosphere  of  prejudice.  In- 
deed, he  frankly  says  that  he  has  little 
or  no  sympathy  with  Becket  as  arch- 
bishop ;  that  his  real  personiil  interest 
ends  with  the  chancellorship.  Thi» 
lack  of  sympathy,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  declaring  that  "above 
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all  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  em- 
phatically a  hero  ;  '^  or  from  seeing  that 
*Uhe  heroic  grandeur  of  the  Catholic 
saint  appealed  irresistibly  to  the  heart 
of  the  poet."  But  in  his  avowal  lies,  I 
think,  the  explanation  of  the  strange 
view  he*  takes  of  Becket's  later  years, 
and  of  the  greatest  blemish  that  is  to 
be  found  in  his  otherwise,  for  the  most 
part,  just  and  judicious  estimate  of  a 
great  man. 

After  Becket's  elevation  to  the  pri- 
macy, artificiality,  according  to  Mr. 
Freeman,  colors  and  overwhelms  and 
spoils  everything  else  in  Becket's  ca- 
reer. He  does  not  scorn  Becket  for  it ; 
he  does  not  rail  at  him  for  it ;  he  does 
not  even  blame  him  for  it ;  but  it 
grieves  and  disappoints  him  beyond 
measure.  He  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
notion  or  the  word.  He  harps  on  them 
incessantly  and  to  weariness.  They 
run  throuorh  his  well-known  essay  "  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  his  Biogra- 
phers ;  "  they  pervade  that  part  of  his 
"  Norman  Conquest "  that  relates  to  St. 
Thomas  ;  and  they  are  echoed  again 
and  again  in  his  '^Life  and  Times  of 
Thomas  Becket."  A  mistaken  view 
like  this  naturally  leads  to  wrong  con- 
clusions ;  inconsistency  and  confusion 
are  the  inevitable  result.  And,  coming 
from  a  historian  of  such  high  standing 
as  Mr.  Freeman,  it  has  doubtless  had 
its  share  in  retarding  the  vindication 
that  in  other  respects  he  did  so  much  to 
promote. 

Thanks,  however,  in  no  small  degree 
to  Mr.  Freeman,  there  is  scarcely  an 
educated  Englishman  now  that  is  not 
ready  to  dwell  with  proud  content  upon 
one  side  of  the  brilliant  chancellor  days 
of  Becket,  and  to  acknowledge  the  great 
things  that  £n<vland  owes  to  his  admin- 
Istration  as  a  secular  ruler.  Nearly  all 
his  countrymen  pay  ungrudging  homage 
to  Becket's  great  secular  gifts,  if  I  may 
so  call  them,  and  to  the  use  he  made 
of  them.  They  even  acknowledge  his 
piety,  and  generous  charity,  and  pure 
life.  But  when  they  come  to  talk  of 
the  great  change  that  followed  his  ele- 
vation to  the  primacy,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  real  inner  life  of  the  man  as 
chancellor  has  escaped  many  of  them 


as  much  as  it  at  times  escaped    Mr» 
Freeman. 

This,  I  think,  caused  an  acute  critic: 
(acute  I  must  say,  though  in  some 
points  I  differ  from  him)  to  regret  that 
Lord  Tennyson  in  his  '^  common -sense 
view  of  Becket's  character  "  had  ignored 
the  opportunity  of  depicting  the  one 
psycholc^ical  problem  which  might  well 
tempt  a  dramatist  of  analytic  mood  — 
his  transformation  from  a  statesman  to 
a  Churchman,  from  a  man  of  the  world 
worldly  to  an  ecclesiastic  who  wore  the 
tonsure,  not  only  on  his  head,  but  in 
his  heart — the  contrast  of  the  Becket. 
of  Toulouse  and  the  Becket  of  Clar- 
endon. ^ 

The  solution  of  all  these  paradoxes- 
will  be  found  in  the  perfect  continuity 
of  the  mind  and  character  of  Thomas- 
Becket.  His  circumstances,  duties,  and 
surroundings  change<l  suddenly  and 
greatly  ;  but  he  never  changed.  The 
man  was  the  same  throus^hout.  Let  u» 
read  him  as  they  read  him  who  lived 
with  him. 

The  handsome,  gifted  son  of  Gilbert 
Becket  and  Matilda  his  wife  was  in 
boyhood  a  pupil  of  Kobert  prior  of 
Merton ;  he  continued  his  studies  at 
the  London  schools  and  the  University 
of  Paris.  At  the  age  of  twenty -five, 
after  he  had  gained  a  practical  insight 
into  the  business  of  life,  both  in  his 
father's  house  and  with  his  kinsmnn 
Osbern  Witdeniers,  he  entered  the 
household  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  and 
there  became  a  thorous:h  and  formed 
ecclesiastic.  During  this  time  the  arch- 
bishop took  him  to  Bome  with  him,  and 
sent  him  there  independently  on  all 
kinds  of  important  ecclesiastical  and 
political  affairs.  Amongst  others  he 
was  charged  with  the  delicate  negotia- 
tions relating  to  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  which  by  his  "subtle  prudence 
and  cleverness  "  ^  he  secured  to  Henry. 
It  was  also  during  this  period  that  he 
obtained  leave  of  the  primate  Theobald 
to  go  to  Bologna  for  the  study  of  canon- 
law.  He  remained  there  a  year,  umier 
Gratian,"  and  thence  went  to  Auxeri^ 
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Thomas.  The  whole  world  was  against 
him  ;  or  rather,  he  seemed  to  be  stand- 
ing against  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
world  —  of  that  of  his  own  friends  and 
counsellors,  as  well  as  of  tlie  partisans 
and  advisers  of  the  king.  Arnulph, 
Bishop  of  Lisieux,  instigated  the  king 
to  try  to  win  over  the  clerg}'^,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  the  rest  of  the 
episcopate  to  his  side,  first  of  all,  in 
the  hope  that  if  their  countenance  were 
withdrawn  the  saint  would  yield  ;^  and 
six  times  he  crossed  the  Channel  (and 
only  think  what  six  journeys  across  the 
Channel  implied  in  those  days  I)  in  or- 
der to  bring  the  pope  to  a  favorable 
view  of  the  kini^'s  demand. 

Next  Hilary  of  Chichester  came  with 
his  expostulations.^  Then  came  John, 
Count  of  Yenddme,  and  Robert  de  Me- 
lun.  Bishop-elect  of  Hereford,  in  the 
company  of  the  Abbot  of  I'AuraOne, 
who  brought  letters  purporting  to  be 
from  the  pope,  which  urged  great  mod- 
eration and  submission  to  the  king, 
saying  that  the  Church  was  in  trouble 
in  the  troubles  of  its  head,  and  that 
prudence  must  avert  n  similar  trouble 
from  befalling  Englaml.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  abbot  insisted  with  plausible 
importunity  that  the  pope  counselled 
the  archbishop  to  yield  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  that  hence  the  responsibility 
of  submission  now  rested  with  the 
pope.  He  also  brought  lettei*s  from 
the  cardinals  all  on  the  same  side,  and 
declaring  that  the  king  had  given  his 
assurance  that  he  intended  no  detriment 
to  the  Church.* 

It  was  after  this  that  the  primate 
made  his  first  promise.  The  Council 
of  Clarendou  was  summoned  in  order 
that  the  promise  might  be  ratified  in 
public.  Meanwhile,  doubts  arising  as 
to  the  tinistworthiness  of  the  abbot's 
assertions,  St.  Thomas  decided  aarainst 
a  public  ratification.  Whereupon  Jooe- 
lin  of  Salisbury  and  William  of  Nor- 
wich, in  mortal  terror  of  the  king, 
besought  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes 
to  have  mercy  on  them,  as  their  very 
lives  depended    on    his    reconciliation 
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with  the  king  ;  but  they  could  not  mov& 
him.^  The  Earls  of  Leicester  anrl 
Cornwall  added  their  entreaties  and 
dire  prognostications,  likewise  in  vain  ;. 
and  it  was  not  until  the  master  of  the: 
English  Templars  and  Hostes  of  Bou- 
logne had  reasserted  the  arguments  of 
Philip  of  l'Aum6ue,  that  weighed  with 
him  so  much  before,  and  had  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  that  the  king  would 
not  attempt  to  injure  the  Church,  and 
that  nothing  more  should  be  heard  of 
the  Constitutions — it  was  not  until 
then  that  the  archbishop,  having  con- 
sulted the  other  bishops  anew,  mad& 
the  required  promise,*  a  promise- 
repented  of  immediately.  Henry's- 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  interpre- 
tation of  the  customs  showed  the  prom- 
ise to  be  incompatible  with  the  primatial 
oath  of  office,  and  therefore  void. 

The  day  after  his  second  promise  ^ 
when  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,, 
which  meantime  had  been  drawn  up> 
by  the  king's  direction,  were  read  aloud- 
in  Council  and  severely  criticised  and 
condemned  by  St.  Thomas,  on  the- 
king's  demand  that  the  archbisho{> 
and  the  bishops  should  affix  their  seals, 
to  them  —  which,  be  it  observed,  wa» 
not  simply  exacting  the  promise  to  ob- 
serve the  unwritten  customs  already 
given,  but  also  requiring  from  the- 
bishops  a  particular  interpretation  of 
them  —  the  archbishop  answered,  "By 
God  Almighty,  never  during  my  life- 
time shall  my  seal  be  set  to  them."  • 

The  critic  of  Lord  Tennyson,  whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  laments  that  the 
late  poet-laureate  has,  in  his  "  Becket," 
been  an  annalist  rather  than  an  analyst, 
seizing  upon  salient  events,  and  leaving 
the  intervening  motives  and  emotions 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  This  is 
what  I  think,  under  the  special  circum- 
stances, a  signal  merit  of  the  drama,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  portrait  of  St.  Thomas. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  a  great  dea! 
too  much  meddling  with  motives  and 
emotions  in  connection  with  the  great 
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level.  But  when  the  king  came  to  feel 
that  he  was  no  longer  dealing  with  his 
chancellor  but  with  an  independent 
power,  the  head  of  the  Church  in  En- 
gland, he  resented  the  old  ascendency 
^nd  broke  the  bonds  of  friendship. 

His  passing  irritation  at  the  archbish- 
op's resumption  of  alienated  Church 
lands  was  succeeded  by  greater  anger 
on  Becket's  refusal  to  obey  a  peremp- 
tory command  to  absolve  William  of 
Eynesford,  excommunicated  for  infring- 
ing tlie  rights  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  the  breach  went  on  rapidly  widen- 
ing till  the  king  made  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  clergy. 

It  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land  then  that  a  cleric  should  not 
be  tried  by  a  civil  court  as  it  now  is 
that  a  peer  of  the  realm  shall  be  tried 
by  his  equals.  Ecclesiastical  sentences 
were  very  severe,  though  they  did  not 
amount  to  the  hideous  tortures  of  the 
tyrannical  civil  courts  ;  and,  moreover, 
including  as  they  did  degradation  — 
that  is,  the  total  loss  of  every  ecclesias- 
tical privilege  and  immunity  —  the  de- 
graded cleric,  an  outlaw  from  his  own 
class,  became  thereby  for  any  after- 
offence  as  amenable  to  secular  tribu- 
nals as  any  layman. 

In  such  well-known  cases  as  those  of 
Philip  of  Brois,  the  cleric  who  stole  a 
chalice,  and  the  priest  of  the  Salisbury 
diocese  accused,  not  proved  guilty,  of 
murder,  the  severe  penalties  of  degra- 
dation, public  flagellation,  deprivation, 
branding,  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
banishment  were  severally  inflicted.^ 
But  such  punishment  did  not  satisfy 
Henry,  He  summoned  the  Council  of 
Westminster,  and  demanded  that,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  England,  a  cleric 
should  suffer  twice  for  the  same  crime 
—  i.e.,  that  he  should  first  be  degraded 
in  presence  of  the  royal  officials,  and 
then  be  straightway  handed  over  to 
them  to  receive  corporal  punishment 
without  any  defence  from  benefit  of 
clergy — that  is,  the  exemption  of  the 
Church. 

The  bishops  —  "not  columns,  but 
reeds,"  as    Herbert  of   Bosham,  who 

1  Materials,  iii.  265. 


was  present  at  the  Council,  called  them 
—  were  ready  to  yield.  Becket,  with 
the  instinctive  justice  of  an  English- 
man, protested  that  it  was  unjust  to 
condemn  a  man  twice  for  the  same 
fault,  and,  with  the  unerring  prescience 
of  a  true  Churchman,  added  that  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  was  in  danger, 
for  which  a  bishop  should  be  ready  to 
give  his  life. 

Where  concession  was  justifiable,  his 
old  affection  for  the  king  and  his  yearn- 
ing to  be  at  peace  amidst  his  people 
made  the  archbishop  only  too  ready  to 
grant  it ;  but  where  duty  and  principle 
alike  forbacje  it  he  was  inflexible,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  depth  and  warmth  of 
his  feelings,  he  endured  exile  himself, 
the  exile  of  his  kindred  and  friends, 
the  insults  and  violence  of  his  enemies, 
the  alienation  of  his  own  order,  and, 
perhaps  hardest  of  all,  the  procrastina- 
tion and  vacillation  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  perplexed  by  the  conflicting 
statements  of  the  various  messeniifers 
who  ''  wore  the  threshold  of  the  Apos- 
tles hurrying  to  and  fro,"  ^  and  harassed 
by  the  intrigues  of  corrupt  oflScials  of 
the  Roman  court. 

And  here  I  must  say  one  word  about 
the  archbishop's  momentary  yielding 
in  the  matter  of  the  customs  —  customs, 
not  laws,  be  it  remembered.  St.  Thomas 
never  either  sealed  or  signed  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon.  Before  the 
customs  were  written  out  or  even  drawn 
up  he  promised  that  on  accepting  them 
he  would  omit  the  words  so  obnoxious 
to  the  king  of  '*  saving  his  order ; " 
and  at  Clarendon,  when  he  pledged 
himself  to  observe  them  —  still  unwrit- 
ten, be  it  remembered  —  he  omitted  the 
words.  Both  these  concessions,  taken 
alone,  may  be  deemed  a  weakness  ;  but 
the  bitterness  with  which  the  arch- 
bishop lamented  it  has,  I  think,  led 
many  to  suppose  his  fault  greater  than 
it  really  was. 

Moreover,  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  yielded  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  Greater  pressure  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  man  than 
was  then    brought    to    bear  upon   St. 

s  Ibid.,  iii.  415. 
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Bcck^t  is  made  to  sign  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  and  later  this  is  repeated. 
And  at  page.  28  the  archbishop  speaks 
as  though  he  had  given  no  warning  to 
Henry,  though  history  tells  that  he  did 
warn  the  king  of  what  he  was  to  ex- 
pect. 

But  wonderfully  true  ,  to  the  real 
Becket  is,  his  farewell  to  the  cowardly 
retainers  leaving  him  under  the  king's 
frown  :  — 

God  bless  you  all !  God  redden  your  pale 
blood! 

Farewell,  friends  !  farewell,  swallows  !  I 
wrong  the  bird ;  she  leaves  only  the  nest 
she  built,  they  leave  the  builder. 

And  his  pity  for  the  maimed  dog  :  — 

Poor  beast  I  Poor  beast !  .  .  .  Who  mis- 
uses a  dog  would  misuse  a  child  —  they 
cannot  speak  for  themselves. 

And  for  his  sumpter-mule, ''  mutilated 
poor  brute.''  And  the  deeper  tender- 
ness of  such  passages  as  the  exquisite 
lines  on  the  wild -fowl,  and  the  little 
fair-haired  Norman  maid  struck  with 
leprosy. 

Even  in  the  mistaken  episode,  as  I 
judge  it,  of  Rosamund  the  spirit  of  his- 
tory is  preserved.  There  is  no  more  of 
the  narrow-minded  fanatic  or  arrogant, 
merciless  prelate  than  there  is  of  con- 
nivance at  royal  vice ;  but  there  is 
the  firmness,  forbearance,  and  large- 
mindedncss  of  a  high -principled,  godly 
man  in  his  dealings  with  the  woman 
wronged  by  Henry,  who  cannot  see  her 
own  or  others'  wrong  :  — 

I  fled  and  found  thy  name  a  charm  to  get 
me 

Food,  roof,  and  rest.    I  met  a  robber  once  ; 

I  told  him  1  was  bound  to  see  the  Arch- 
bishop ; 

**Pa88  on,''  he  said,  and  in  thy  name  I 
pass'd 

From  house  to  house.  In  one  a  son  stone- 
blind 

Sat  by  his  mother's  hearth :  he  had  gone 
too  far 

Into  the  King's  own  woods  ;  and  the  poor 
mother. 

So  soon  as  she  learnt  I  was  a  friend  of 
thine, 

Cried  out  against  the  cruelty  of  the  King. 


I  said  it  was  the  King's  courts,  not  the 

King; 
But  she  would  not  believe  me,  and  she 

wish'd 
The  Church  were  King  :  she  had  seen  the 

Archbishop  once, 

So  mild,  so  kind.    The  people  love  thee, 
father. 

That  they  did  ;  and  when  he  returned 
from  exile  all  Kent  and  all  London 
poured  forth  to  welcome  him,  the  poor 
weeping  for  joy  and  crying  out,. 
"Blessed  is  he  who  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  the  father  of  the 
orphans  and  the  judge  of  the  widows  " 
—  Pater  orpJumorum  ei  judex  vidiuirum,^ 

the  bells  rang  out  even  to  deafenings 
Organ  and  pipe,  and  dulcimer,  chants  and 

hymns 
In  all  the  churches,  trumpets  in  the  halls. 
Sobs,  laughter,   cries :   they  spread    their 

raiment  down 
Before  me — would  have  made  my  pathway 

flowers. 
Save  that  it  was  mid-winter  in  the  street, 
But  full  mid-summer  in  those  honest  hearts.. 

That  is  truly  the  scene  described  by 
Fitzstephen  and  Herbert  of  Bosham. 
Indeed,  I  might  quote  innumerable  pas- 
sages to  show  how  entirely  the  true 
archbishop  has  given  place  to  the 
legendary  one  of  prejudice.  It  is  the 
Becket  of  Grim,  and  Herbert,  and  Fitz- 
stephen, not  the  haughty  one  of  legend 
and  of  fiction,  that  welcomes  beggars'" 
prayers  and  asks  for  Rosamund's.  It 
is  the  man  who  could  bear  to  be  told  of 
his  shortcomings,  because  "four  eyes- 
see  better  than  two,"*  that  John  of 
Salisbury  rebukes  for  his  firmness  in 
rebuke  till  he  is  fain  to  end  :  — 

I  crave 
Thy  pardon  —  I    have   still    thy  leave    to 
speak. 

But  it  is  in  the  last  two  scenes,  after 
the  entrance  of  the  knights,  that  the 
power  of  the  poem  is  felt  at  its  fullest ^ 
giving  all  the  beautiful  contrasts  of  St. 
Thomas's  character ;  his  lofty  spirit, 
now  firm  in  rebuking  the  traitors,  now 

1  Materials,  lit.  477. 

*  "'Pariter  et  exoeBsum  indiea,  si  quo  tu  ipso 
Tideris  et  JudicaTOris  exoedentem.'  Et  iu  oaloe 
sermonis  adjidens,  '  Giroumspectlns  qul{^)e/  in- 
quit,  *  et  clarins  qoatoor  dao  oonli  rldent.*  *'  (Ha-> 
terials,  ill.  186.) 
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melting  into  tenderness  at  the  thought 
of  his  people.    Ko  threats  move  him. 

Nay,  when  they  seek  to  overturn  our  rights, 
I  ask  no  leave  of  king  or  mortal  man 
To  set  them  straight  again.    Alone  I  do  it. 
Give  to  the  King  the  things  that  are  the 

King's, 
And  those  of  God  to  God. 

At  the  threat  of  death  seven  hundred 
years  ago  his  noble  words  anticipated 
his  dauntless  end ;  ^  they  are  nobly 
echoed  here  :  — 

Ye  think  to  scare  me  from  my  loyalty 
To  God  and  to  the  Holy  Father.     Xo  ! 
Tho'  all  the   swords   in   England  flashM 

above  me. 
Ready  to  fall  at  Henry's  word  or  yours  — 
Tho'   all  the   loud-lung' d   trumpets  upon 

earth 
Blared  from  the  heights  of  all  the  thrones 

of  her  kings. 
Blowing  the  world  against   me,  I  would 

stand 
Clothed  with  the  full  authority  of  Rome, 
Mail'd  in  the  perfect  panoply  of  faith, 
First  of  the  foremost  of  their  flies,  who  die 
For  Grod,  to  people  heaven  in  the  great  day 
When  God  makes  up  his  jewels.    Once  I 

fled  — 
Never  again,  and  you — I  marvel  at  you — 
Te  know  what  is  between  us.     Ye  have 

sworn 
Yourselves   my  men  when    I  was  Chan- 
cellor— 
Hy  vassals — and  yet  threaten  your  arch- 
bishop 
In  his  own  house. 

What  follows  is  as  close  to  history  as 
Father  Morris's  harmony  of  contempo- 
rary writers,  which  for  simplicity  and 
beauty  has  not  been  surpassed. > 

1  "  Fnutra  mihi  mlnftmlni ;  si  onmeBgladii  An- 
gUsB  oapiti  meo  Imraineant,  ab  obsenratione  Justitis 
Dei  et  obedientia  domini  papse  terroros  vestri  non 
me  dimorere  poterant.  Pede  ad  pedem  me  repe- 
rietia  in  Domini  proelio.  Semel  recesai  tlmidus 
aaoerdoa ;  redli  in  consilio  et  obedientia  domini 
pape  ad  eccleaiam  meam :  amplius  in  sempiternum 
non  earn  deaeram.  Si  lioeat  mihi  in  pace  fungi 
■aoerdoCio  meo,  bonum  est  mihi ;  si  minus,  flat  de 
me  Tolontas  Dei.  Prater  haeo,  noetls  quid  inter 
me  et  roe  sit ;  nnde  et  magis  miror,  quod  audetis 
archieplsoopo  in  domo  sua  minari."  (Materials, 
m.  134-5.) 

*  The  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  Becket. 
For  those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  means 
to  spend  iqx>n  the  "  Materials  *'  of  the  Bolls  Series, 
tike  last  edition  of  this  work  of  the  learned  and 


Amidst  all  the  confusion,  haste,  and 
terror  surrounding  him,  the  archbishop 
alone,  as  the  several  historians  record^ 
is  calm.  It  is  a  calmness  that  makes 
itself  felt  in  every  narrative  of  the 
time.  The  monks  drag  and  urge  him 
hither  and  thither  from  the  palace  to 
the  cathedral,  thinking  that  there  dur- 
ing Vespers  would  be  safety,  and  then 
flee.  The  archbishop  having  resisted 
them,  waits  till  cross-bearer,  mitre  and 
pallium,  every  one  and  everything,  are 
in  order,  and  then,  seeing  that  the 
monks  have  fled,  quietly  says  :  "  Our 
dovecote  flown  I  I  cannot  tell  why- 
monks  should  all  be  cowards."  » 

When  Grim  and  others  in  their  terror 
shut  the  doors  of  the  transept  and  bolt 
out  the  monks,  it  is  the  archbishop^ 
pursued  by  his  murdei*ors,  who  com- 
mands the  doors  to  be  opened,  and 
waits  to  see  the  last  monk  inside,  just 
as  Becket  really  waited  in  the  face  of 
death,  and  forbade  the  cathedral  to  be 
made  a  castle.* 

All  have  fears  for  him  ;  he  has  fears 
only  for  others.  Just  at  the  last  com- 
punction seems  to  have  touched  De 
Morville,  and  he  bade  the  archbishop 
fly ;  but  St.  Thomas's  resolution  is  un- 
alterable :  — 

I  will  not. 
I  am  readier  to  be  slain  than  thou  to  slay. 
Hughf  I  know  well  thou  hast  but  half  a 

heart 
To  bathe  this  sacred  pavement  with  my 

blood. 
God  pardon  thee  and  these,  but  God's  full 

curse 
Shatter  you  to  pieces  if  ye  harm 
One  of  my  flock.^ 

Wounded  by  the  profligate  Fitzurse,  he 
prays  :  — 

I  do  commend  my  cause  to  God,  the  Vir- 
gin, 

accurate  Jesuit  is  invaluable.  It  is  the  eight  large 
volumes  of  the  Bolls  Series  in  brief,  and  givea 
many  of  the  most  important  passages  lu  the  arch- 
bishop's life  in  the  very  words  of  contemporary 
writers. 

>  "Ne   timeatis;   plerique  monachi  plus  justo 
timidi  sunt  et  puslUanimes.*'    (Materials,  iii.  138.) 

*  "  Absit  ut  de  ecclesia  Dei  castellum  faciamus."^ 
(Ibid.,  U.  435.    See  also  iii.  139.) 

•  **  Sed  auotoritate  Dei  interdioo,  ne  quempiam 
meormn  tangatis."    (Ibid.,.ii.  319.    See  also  iii.  140.) 
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:St,  Denifl  of  France  and  St  Alphege  of  En- 
gland, 
And  all  the  tutelar  saints  of  Canterbury.^ 

Then,  after  Grim's  vain  defence,  fall- 
ing on  his  knees  under  the  blow  of  De 
'Tracy,  he  utters  his  last  word  ere  he 
sinks  prone  and  his  voice  is  stilled  by 
De  Brito's  sword  :  — 

At  the  right  hand  of  Power — 
Power  and  great  glory  —  for  the  Church,  O 

Lord  — 
Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord  —  into  thy  hands.  ^ 

Aud  now  1  would  ask  any  one  who 
lias  read  the  whole  poem  and  con- 
:sidered  the  network  of  cruel  rais- 
xepresentation  that  has  enveloped  the 
memory  of  St.  Thomas  for  centuries, 
whether  any  analysis,  however  subtle, 
<;ould  have  given  a  more  vivid  idea  of 
;the  archbishop  than  the  impressive  pic- 
ture by  the  poet  laureate,  and  annalist 
iif  it  must  be,  wrought  from  the  very 
acts  and  words  he  did  and  spoke  ?  Or 
^whether  there  can  be  a  question  of  the 
aiation's  debt  to  Lord  Tennyson  for  his 
«hare  in  disposing  us  for  a  riglit  appre- 
'Oiation  of  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
pathetic  of  human  histories  ? 

I  fearlessly  conclude  as  I  began : 
Lord  Tennyson's  "Beckef'is  his  no- 
West  work  ;  for  it  will  reinstate  a  great 
Englishman  in  the  affections  of  a  great 
people  ;  and  of  nations  as  of  individ- 
uals it  is  equally  true  that 

Blest 
Is  he  whose  heart  is  the  home  of  the  great 

dead 
And  their  great  thoughts. 

AoNES  Lambert. 

1  "IncUnata  In  modum  orantifl  cervice,  junctis 
pariter  et  elevatis  sursum  manibus,  Deo  et  Sanctae 
Mari»  et  beato  martyr!  Diony8io  suam  et  ecclesise 
causam  commendaTit.*'    (Materials,  ii.  437.) 

*  "  Tertio  vero  percussuB  martyr  genua  flexlt  et 
•cubitoB,  seipsum  hostlam  viventem  o£ferendo,  di- 
-cens  BubmiMa  voce  : '  Pro  nomine  Jesu  et  ecclesias 
tuitione  mortem  amplectl  paratiu  sum.'  '*  (Ibid., 
il.  437.) 

"  ArebiepisoopuB  a  capitedefluum  cum  brachio 
■iletergens  et  videns  cruorem,  gratias  Deo  agebat 
<licen8 :  *  In  manus  tuas,  Domine,  oommendo  spiri- 
tummeum.'"    (Ibid.,  111.  141.) 


From  MaomlUan'B  Magaime. 
A  KING'S  TRKASUREB.1 

In  the  town  of  Bourges  in  Berri, 
once  a  royal  residence  and  the  capital 
of  the  province,  fronting  the  street 
which  is  now  the  Bue  Jacques  Coeur, 
is  a  remarkable  old  house.  It  stands  a 
little  forward,  .as  if  to  challenge  the 
notice  of  the  passer-by  ;  as  boldly  as 
once  its  builder  challenged  the  wonder 
and  envy  of  his  generation.  From  two 
false  windows  on  the  first  story,  two 
sculptured  figures,  a  valet  and  a  maid, 
lean  out  to  look  into  the  street  below. 
They  are  watching  for  the  return  of 
their  master  who  rode  out  through  the 
great  arched  gateway  four  centuries 
and  a  half  ago,  and  came  home  no 
more.  Architects  tell  us  that  this  Ho- 
tel Jacques  Coeur  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  mediseval  domestic  archi- 
tecture to  be  found  in  Prance,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  structure  is  worthy,  no 
doubt,  of  all  attention.  But  for  those 
who  are  not  curious  about  Gothic  spire 
or  Italian  facade,  or  skilled  in  the  lan- 
guage of  arch  and  column  and  window 
tracery,  this  fragment  of  the  stormy 
past  has  none  the  less  a  profound  and 
melancholy  interest.  Defaced  and  al- 
tered though  it  has  been,  within  even 
more  than  without,  it  still  recalls  the 
day  when  the  richest  man  in  France 
lavished  his  wealth  upon  it,  till  the 
king  had  no  palace  to  compare  with  the 
merchant's  house.  It  is  still  a  vivid 
record  of  that  great  son  of  Bourges 
who  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals 
of  honor,  to  die  at  last,  an  exile  and  an 
outlaw,  on  an  island  in  the  far  j^gean 
Sea.  Those  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  Jacques  Coeur  and  his 
strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune  may  be 
interested  in  hearing  his  story. 

Pierre  Coeur,  or  Cuer  as  the  name 
was  originally  spelled,  was  a  wealthy 
fur  merchant  of  Bourges  who  had  two 
sons,  Jacques  and  Nicolas.  The  first 
was  born  about  the  year  1.395,  a  year  or 
two  before  Dick  Whittington  fulfilled 
his  destiny  by  becoming  lord  mayor  of 
London.    In  1418  he  married  Mac^e, 

1  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  related  in 
thifl  paper  to  M.  Pierre  Clement's  exbaustlTe  work» 
"  Jacques  CcBur  et  Charles  Vn." 
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daughter  of  Lambert  de  Leodepart, 
provost  of  the  city,  and  this  isolated 
fact  is  all  that  is  known  of  his  early 
life.  He  probably  took  some  part  in 
his  father's  business  ;  his  brother  Nico- 
las became  a  priest.  Jacques  makes 
his  first  appearance  on  the  historical 
stage  in  1427,  in  rather  disadvantageous 
circumstances. 

Ravaut  le  Danois  was  a  merchant  of 
Rouen  whose  business  was  ruined  by 
the  English  invasion  of  1420.  He  left 
Bouen  therefore,  and  attaching  himself 
to  the  dauphin's  party,  contracted  with 
him  for  the  charge  of  the  mints  at 
Bourges,  Orleans,  Poitiers,  and  St. 
Foui'^ain.  Bourges  was  at  this  time  a 
place  of  considerable  importance.  The 
dauphin,  driven  across  the  Loire  by 
the  English  and  their  Burgundian 
allies,  had  made  it  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  was  besides  a  thriving 
manufacturing  town,  with  two  yearly 
fairs.  The  master  of  the  Bourges  mint 
must  have  been  therefore  a  person  of 
some  importance.  Ravaut  had  held 
this  office  for  a  few  years  when  he 
took  Jacques  Coeur  and  Pierre  Godart, 
a  money-changer  of  the  town,  into 
partnership  with  him.  The  profits  of 
the  business  were  not  so  large  as  the 
partners  expected,  and  they  presently 
resorted  to  illegitimate  means  of  in- 
creasing them.  Jacques  Coeur  appeal's 
to  have  been  the  most  active  agent  in 
the  process  of  issuing  money  which 
was  considerably  under  the  standard 
weight.  When  the  fraud  was  discov- 
ered Ravaut  ingenuously  explained  that 
they  had  been  driven  to  commit  the 
crime  by  the  incessant  demands  for 
money  made  by  the  king's  people,  and 
by  their  loyal  anxiety  to  meet  them. 
In  consideration  of  the  services  the 
master  had  previously  rendered  to  the 
king,  and  perhaps  in  consideration  also 
of  the  state  of  the  royal  treasur}',  jus- 
tice was  satisfied  with  a  fine  of  about 
£1 ,500.  The  kings  of  France  had  them- 
selves been  too  often  guilty  of  tamper- 
ing with  the  coin  of  the  realm  for  the 
offence  to  carry  with  it  any  very  deep 
disgrace,  or  permanent  disqualification 
for  public  service.  Eight  years  later 
we   find  the    principal  culprit  at   the 
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head  of  the  same  mint,  and  in  1448  his 
accomplice  held  a  similar  post  else* 
where.  Jacques  Coeur,  however,  ap« 
pears  to  have  apprehended  the  moral 
which  the  detection  and  punishment  ot 
crime  are  commonly  supposed  to  con-* 
vey,  and  he  cast  about  for  a  more  hon-> 
orable  channel  into  which  to  direct  his 
eneigy.  Enterprising,  keen-eyed,  de- 
termined by  some  means  or  other  to 
make  his  fortune,  he  naturally  turned 
his  face  eastward. 

The  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
Levant  had  never  been  more  active 
than  it  was  in-  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  eccle- 
siastical restrictions  laid  upon  it.  The 
Church,  still  dreaming  of  new  crusades 
and  a  Christian  rule  in  the  Holy  Land, 
sternly  censured  all  peaceful  dealings 
with  the  infidel.  But  the  demand  for 
Eastern  luxuries  —  silks,  perfumes, 
spices,  precious  stones  —  was  immense, 
and  the  trade  too  lucrative  to  be  re- 
nounced. Rome,  whose  best  weapon 
has  been  her  success  in  discovering  a 
middle  way  in  all  such  cases,  consented 
to  allow  the  dangerous  traffic  to  be 
carried  on  by  certain  persons  and  at 
certain  places,  within  certain  well-de- 
fined limits,  and  was  handsomely  paid 
for  the  concession.  The  markets  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  were  thronged  by 
Christian  traders  who  were  heavily 
taxed  for  the  right  of  landing  their 
wares.  An  Italian  traveller  of  1384 
tells  us  that  so  soon  as  a  European  ves- 
sel entered  the  port  of  Alexandria  she 
was  boanled  by  a  score  of  Egyptian 
officials,  who  carried  away  her  rudder 
and  sail  to  prevent  her  departing  tiU 
the  sultan's  dues  were  paid  ;  "  and  this 
was  the  custom  at  Aden  also,  and  on 
all  the  Barbary  coasts."  So  numerous 
were  the  Christians  in  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andna  that  nightly  precautions  were 
taken  lest  these  successors  of  the  Cru- 
saders should  be  tempted  some  evening 
to  wrest  the  city  from  their  Saracen 
hosts.  The  greater  part .  of  tliis  com- 
merce was  in  the  hands  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Barcelona,  and  these  bold 
and  crafty  traders  understood  the  value 
of  their  position  as  the  middlemen  of 
Europe   too  well  not  to  strain  eyery 
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nerve  to  maintain  it.  When  the  king 
of  Aragon  in  1453  desired  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Bourse  of  Barcelona, 
the  merchants  stipulated  that  he  should 
make  peace  with  £gypt.  '^For  the 
trade  with  the  Levant,"  said  the  wise 
Catalans,  *^  is  the  principle  and  key  of 
trade  in  general ;  our  relations  with  the 
East  once  disturbed,  the  whole  of  our 
commerce  suffers  more  or  less."  When 
Jacques  CoBur  determined  to  establish 
direct  commercial  relations  with  the 
Levant  he  had  formidable  rivals  to  com- 
pete with. 

He  chose  Montpellier  for  the  centre 
of  his  operations.  This  town,  besides 
being  the  first  medical  school  of  the 
day,  did  a  larger  foreign  trade,  through 
its  little  port  Lattes,  than  any  other  in 
France.  Its  merchants  had  already 
Obtained  a  license  from  Pope  Urban  V. 
to  send  one  ship  yearly,  out  of  the  six 
which  they  possessed,  to  the  Eastern 
ports  on  condition  that  they  carried  for 
sale,  *'*'  neither  arms  nor  iron  nor  timber 
for  the  construction  of  vessels  nor  any- 
thing else  that  might  be  hurtful  to  the 
general  welfare  of  Christendom." 
They  had  also  placed  a  consul  at  Con- 
stantinople ^'  for  the  honor  of  God  and 
the  convenience  of  the  merchants  of 
Montpellier."  Jacques  Coeur  joined 
himself  to  this  prosperous  fraternity, 
making  his  fii-st  voyiige  in  143*2,  and 
built  a  house  looking  seaward,  with  a 
high  roof  whence  he  could  watch  the 
departure  and  arrival  of  the  ships. 

Coeur  had  chosen  a  propitious  mo- 
ment to  begin  his  operations.  Mar- 
seilles, Montpellier^s  Proven9al  rival, 
was  crippled  by  the  long  war  between 
Aragon  and  Provence ;  Genoa  had 
never  quite  recovered  the  crushing 
losses  she  had  sustained  in  her  last 
great  naval  battle  with  Venice  ;  and 
France  was  only  slowly  beginning  to 
rise  from  the  prostrate  condition  in 
which  her  civil  war  had  left  her.  The 
French  merchant's  ventures  prospered 
miraculously.  Before  long  he  was  the 
owner  of  seven  vessels,  and  employed 
no  less  than  three  hundred  agents,  or 
/ooteurs,  who  represented  their  master 
in  all  the  chief  commercial  centres  at 
home  and  abroad,  managed  the  branch 


houses  which  were  opened  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  sometimes  com- 
manded his  galleys.  The  chief  of  them 
was  Jean  de  Village,  who  married  his 
employer- s  niece  and  had  chai'ge  of  hia 
affairs  at  Marseilles.  To  the  furthest 
harbors  of  the  Levant  Coeur's  vessels 
sailed  with  the  fleur-de-lis  at  the  mast- 
head ;  his  relations  with  the  sultan 
assumed  political  importance.  A  con- 
temporary historian,  growing  poetic  as 
he  contemplates  his  countryman's  suc- 
cess, describes  him  as  a  second  Jason ^ 
with  Cairo  for  his  Colchis  strand. 

Nor  with  all  Jacques  Coeur's  foreign 
undertakings  was  he  without  honor  in 
his  own  country.  Charles  VII.  had  a 
genius  for  putting  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  ;  and  when  in  1436  Paris  at 
last  consented  to  admit  the  king,  he 
re-established  an  Hdtel  des  Monnaies 
in  the  capital  and  gave  the  direction  of 
it  to  the  man  who  had  managed  his 
own  monetary  affairs  with  such  striking 
results  It  was  in  connection  with  this 
office  that  Cceur  perhaps  rendered  his 
country  his  most  important  and  perma- 
nent service. 

There  was  no  department  of  public 
affairs  which  called  more  loudly  for 
reform  than  the  mint,  or  afforded  a 
better  field  for  the  display  of  Coeur's 
financial  genius.  The  French  kings 
had  early  discovered  a  simple  method 
of  extricating  themselves  from  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  which  constantly 
beset  them.  When  money  was  urgently 
required  and  could  not  be  otherwise 
obtained,  the  value  of  the  current  coin- 
age was  suddenly  lowered,  sometimes 
to  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  sum  it  had 
till  then  represented.  This  expedient 
for  filling  the  exchequer  was  too  easy 
not  to  be  popular  with  an  embari'assed 
and  short-sighted  government  occupied 
solely  with  its  own  immediate  necessi- 
ties. It  was  freely  practised  by  Phi- 
lippe le  Bel,  who,  when  the  Comte  de 
Nevers  attempted  to  follow  the  royal 
example  on  his  own  estates,  claimed 
the  right  of  thus  loiining  his  subjects 
as  the  special  privilege  of  the  king. 
Charles  the  Wise  recognized  and  scru- 
pulously avoided  the  error  of  his-pred- 
ecessors ;    but   his    son   Charles   VI. 
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reverted  to  it  in  1415,  '^  to  obviate  the 
damnable  enterprise  of  his  adversary 
of  England."  Charles  VII.  does  not 
seem  to  have  yielded  to  this  particular 
temptation  ;  but  in  the  early  years  of 
his  reign  his  poverty  drove  him  to 
contribute  in  his  own  way  to  the  finan- 
cial confusion  of  the  country.  The 
English  during  their  occupation  of 
Paris  (1422-1436)  put  into  circulation 
money  of  a  high  denomination,  with 
the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  smaller 
mouey  which  was  all  their  rival  could 
aftord  to  issue.  The  Frcuch  prince 
met  the  emergency  by  placing,  on  his 
coins  a  fictitious  value,  far  above  the 
actual  price  of  the  metal.  In  1418,  for 
example,  the  gold  mark  which  the  mint 
purchased  for  three  hundred  and  twenty 
Hvres,  when  coined  and  put  into  circu- 
lation represented  more  than  nine  times 
that  value.  The  silver  mark  of  ei^ht 
ounces  in  1418  was  worth  nine  livres  ; 
four  years  later  it  was  worth  ninety. 
Many  of  the  seigneurs  who  had  the 
right  of  coining  money,  imitated  the 
tactics  of  their  superiors  ;  and  the  coun- 
try was  flooded  with  base  coin,  English, 
Burgu^dian,  and  French. 

Jacques  Coeur  perceived  clearly  the 
disastrous  effects  which  inevitably  fol- 
lowed these  capricious  enactments,  and 
as  soon  as  he  became  master  of  the 
Paris  mint  he  undertook  the  necessary 
reforms.  The  numerous  ordinances  is- 
sued between  1435  and  1451  are  all 
believed  to  have  been  his  work.  Com- 
missioners were  authorized  to  seize 
money  suspected  of  being  under  weight 
wherever  they  found  it,  even  in  private 
purses  ;  unauthorized  persons  were  for- 
bidden to  act  as  money-changei*s  ;  the 
number  of  mastei*s  of  the  mint  was  re- 
duced to  seven,  of  whom  Coeur's  old 
friend  Bavaut  was  one  ;  a  new  gold 
and  silver  coinage  of  full  value  was 
struck.  Buyers  ami  sellers  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  arbitraiy  decrees  of 
the  government  by  stipulating  with 
each  other  for  payment  by  weight,  in- 
stead of  in  the  usual  legal  tender  ;  and 
this  procedure  was  now  strictly  prohib- 
ited. The  government  intended  hence- 
forth .to  deal  honestly  with  the  people, 
and  desired  to  efface  the  remembrance 


of  its  former  crimes.  It  is  Jacques 
Coeur's  severest  critic  who  says  that  he 
invented  just  financing,  and  believed 
that  the  way  for  the  king  to  grow  rich^ 
as  for  other  people,  was  to  pay  hia 
debts. 

I  do  not  know  in  what  year  Charlesf 
made  him  a  member  of  his  Council  and 
conferred  on  him  the  post  of  argentier, 
or  treasurer,,  as  we  should  say  ;  but  it 
was  in  1440,  ''in  consideration  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  king  in  his 
ofiice  of  argentier  and  elsewhere,"  that 
Charles  granted  him  and  his  family  let* 
ters  of  nobility. 

The  treasurer's  business  was  to  re- 
ceive and  administer  the  sums  granted 
for  the  expenses  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, and  the  post  was  not  in  itself 
of  any  very  great  importance.  But  it 
brought  Coeur  into  close  intercourse 
with  the  court,  and  gave  him  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  an  influence 
which  he  was  not  slow  to  use.  Charles 
granted  him  many  valuable  privileges 
by  which  he  profited  to  the  fullest  exj 
tent.  Among  them  was  that  of  selling 
his  merchandise  in  the  precincts  of  thq 
royal  residence,  to  the  nobles  and  cour- 
tiers ;  and  another,  less  desirable,  of 
lending  money  to  the  whole  court. 
The  queen  borrowed  £140  from  him,, 
and  pledged  a  pearl  for  the  repayment 
of  the  money.  Shortly  before  she 
had  pawned  her  Bible  to  her  valet 
de  chambre  for  a  much  larger  sum. 
Among  the  court  banker^s  papers  is  a 
note  of  £130  borrowed  by  the  king-s 
young  daughter,  Madame  Aragonde^ 
pour  avoir  une  robe. 

In  these  favomble  circumstances 
Jacques  was  not  unmindful  of  his  fam- 
ily interests.  His  brother  was  made 
Bishop  of  LuQon  ;  he  married  his  only 
daughter  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Vi- 
comte  of  Bourges.  The  eldest  of  his 
four  sons  took  orders,  and  at  five- 
and-tweuty  was  elected  Archbishop  of 
Bourges.  The  pope  hesitated  to  con- 
firm the  election  as  the  young  ecclesi- 
astic was  under  the  canonical  age,  but 
the  king  pressed  him  strongly,  and  he 
gave  way.  In  1440  Jacques  was  sent 
to  Languedoc  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
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Estates.  In  1445  he  was  chosen  to  be 
one  of  the  arbitrators  in  the  dispute 
between  the  Comte  de  Foix  and  the 
people  of  Commiuges.  He  went  on 
important  embassies  successively  to 
Genoa,  Savoy,  and  Rome.  At  Rome 
they  made  an  entry  so  magnificent  that 
the  spectators  declared  it  was  sixty 
years  since  they  had  seen  the  like  ; 
*'  but  the  expense  was  outrageous." 
Meanwhile  the  treasurer's  wealth  con- 
tinued to  increase.  The  poets  of  the 
lime  celebrated  it  in  their  verses  ; 
his  less  prosperous  mercantile  rivals 
watched  with  bitter  envy  the  surprising 
good  luck  of  ce  Jacquet.  The  lavish 
expenditure  in  which  the  merchant- 
priuce  loved  to  indulge  caught  the  pop- 
ular fancy,  and  exaggerated  stories  of  it 
were  told.  The  common  utensils  of 
his  house  were  said  to  be  all  silver  ;  his 
horses  were  believed  to  be  shod  with 
the  same  metal.  N'or  were  these  inex- 
haustible resources  attributed  to  such 
commonplace  causes  as  fortunate  spec- 
ulation, or  royal  favor.  The  legend 
went  that  Raymond  Lulli,  the  great 
chemist,  had  taught  Pierre  Coeur  the 
priceless  secret  persistently  sought  by 
the  mediaeval  world,  and  that  the  father 
had  passed  the  philosopher's  stone  on 
to  the  son.  '*  Fortune,  indeed,"  says 
the  Burgundiau  writer,  Georges  Chas- 
telain,  ^Miad  led  this  man  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  high  rock  whence  to  mount 
higher  was  impossible,  and  the  descent 
of  exceeding  great  peril."  And  he, 
*'who  always  loved  the  difficult  thing 
more  than  the  thing  easily  obtained," 
was  dazzled  at  last  by  the  too  brilliant 
sunshine  of  his  own  success. 

Mei-chaut,  banker,  statesman,  and 
courtier,  Jacques  Cceur  should  have 
known  his  world  well ;  but  he  acted 
like  one  wholly  ignorant  of  it.  He  bc- 
jran  to  have  visions  of  foundini;  a  fam- 
ily,  of  leaving  a  name  behind  him,  and 
he  therefore  began  to  buy  great  estates 
from  the  impoverished  nobles,  his  debt- 
ors ;  S.  Gdrard  de  Vaux  from  the  Due 
de  Bourbon,  Yvel-le-Viel  and  Meaulne 
in  Berri  from  the  Marshal  de  Culan, 
and  a  score  of  other  castles  and  sei- 
gneuries,  chiefly  in  his  native  province. 
Georges  de  la  Tremouille,  the  king's 


old  favorite,  had  bought  estateB  in  the 
Nivernais  from  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  and  could  not  pay  the  price ; 
Jacques  was  imprudent  enough  to  step 
in  between  the  two  noblemen  and  pur- 
chase the  place.  The  great  seigneurs, 
who  were  forced  by  stress  of  poverty  to 
sell  their  lands,  had  no  very  kindly 
feeling  towards  the  upstart  who  was 
rich  enough,  and  ambitious  enough,  to 
buy  them  out  of  their  ancient  posses- 
sions ;  but  the  treasurer  was  too  intent 
on  his  own  schemes  to  observe  the 
signs  of  the  times.  He.  went  on  buying 
lands  and  building  houses.  He  had 
mansions  at  Marseilles,  Montpellier, 
Beaucaire,  Lyons,  Tours,  B^ziers,  and 
Paris,  besides  his  unrivalled  house  in 
Bourges.  It  is  this  house  that  reveals 
the  man. 

The  wealthy  Jew  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
wise  in  his  generation,  was  careful  to 
present  to  the  world  a  modest  and 
unobtrusive  front.  His  house  within 
might  be  sumptuously  furnished  ;  its 
exterior  offered  no  indication  of  pecul- 
iar wealth.  But  the  French  money 
lender  had  none  of  the  wary  instincts 
of  his  Oriental  rival.  !N'ot  conteAt  with 
being  rich  when  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  the  princes  were  all  poor,  he  needs 
must  flaunt  his  wealth  in  their  faces 
with  the  insolent  ostentation  of  the  true 
rotuner.  His  house,  inside  and  out, 
from  roof  to  basement,  was  as  fine  as 
he  could  make  it,  and  sculptors  and 
artists  did  their  best  to  please  their 
wealthy  patron. 

The  treasurer  had  chosen  to  carry  in 
his  coat  of  arms  three  black  cockle- 
shells and  three  crimson  hearts,  the 
latter  of  course  in  punning  allusion  to 
his  name  ;  and  everywhere  throughout 
the  building  we  find  these  emblems 
repeated  ;  in  the  balcony,  in  the  win- 
dows, on  the  mantelpieces,  in  the  ban- 
queting hall  as  in  the  tiny  chapel.  The 
tiles  of  the  roof,  and  the  chapel  bell 
bore  the  same  device.  Even  the  heads 
of  the  nails  of  the  door  fastenings  are 
shaped  like  hearts.  The  cockle-shell 
conveys  a  suggestion  of  humility  and 
faith ;  it  links  the  Levant  trader  with 
the  pilgrim,  with  the  crusader,  with  all 
the  devout  souls  who,  not  for  hope  of 
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earthly  profit,  had  wandered  eastward 
to  the  Syrian  shore.  But  the  legend 
attached  to  the  hearts  and  the  shells 
had  nothing  in  it  of  the  pilgrim's  spirit, 
no  lowliness,  no  reverence,  but  infinite 
confidence  and  supreme  audacity.  Men 
pictured  Raymond  Lulli's  pupil  carry- 
ing close  locked  in  his  breast  the  mys- 
terious formula  that  turned  all  to  gold 
under  his  hand  ;  while  all  the  time  he 
was  writing  the  true  secret  of  his  fame 
and  fortune  all  over  his  house  in  stone 
and  glass  and  marble  for  the  whole 
world  to  read.  A  vaiUans  caeurs  rten 
impossible  was  the  treasurer's  motto. 

Among  the  innumerable  sculptures 
with  which  the  house  was  decorated 
two  are  specially  to  be  noted.  One  is 
over  the  fireplace  in  a  large  gallery  on 
the  first  floor.  It  represents  a  tourna- 
ment, the  aristocratic  amusement  still 
in  fashion ;  but  instead  of  knightly 
riders,  the  combatants  are  peasants,  for 
prancing  steeds  they  are  mounted  on 
asses,  for  lance  and  shield  they  carry 
sticks  and  baskets,  for  waving  plumes 
they  wear  cocks'  feathers.  It  is  as 
though  the  man  of  the  people  had 
turned,  in  the  midst  of  his  dignity  and 
opulence,  to  fling  this  malicious  gibe  at 
the  ancient  chivalry  in  which  he  had 
and  could  have  no  part. 

The  other  was  in  the  apartment 
called  the  treasure-room  on  the  third 
story  of  the  great  tower.  The  room 
could  only  be  reached  by  an  isolated 
staircase,  and  the  door  was  of  iron 
with  a  complicated  lock.  The  carving 
represents  a  scene  in  a  forest.  A  lady, 
richly  dressed,  with  a  crown  on  her 
head,  is  reclining  on  the  flowery  earth, 
while  a  man,  generally  taken  to  be  the 
treasurer  himself,  is  advancing  cau- 
tiously towards  her.  In  an  oak-tree 
above  them  a  crowned  head  is  visible, 
regarding  them  attentively,  the  face 
reflected  in  a  square  pool  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree.  In  the  background  a  jester 
watches  them  with  sidelong  glance, 
while  he  catches  flies  on  the  trunk  of 
an  apple-tree  beside  him,  on  the  top 
of  which  sits  a  large  bird.  Here  is  the 
mystery  of  Jacques  Coeur's  life.  Who 
is  the  crowned  lady  towards  whom  he 
steps,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  face 


min'ored  in  the  pool  ?  The  key  to  the 
riddle  is  lost ;  but  the  care  with  which 
the  carving  was  hidden  long  after  the 
actors  in  the  little  drama  were  dead,  in- 
dicates that  it  had  a  more  than  allegor- 
ical significance. 

The  H6tel  Jacques  Coeur  was  begun 
in  1443,  and  was  not  finished  at  thb 
time  of  the  treasurer's  fall.  He  built 
also  a  fine  sacristy  for  the  cathedral, 
and  a  chapel  on  the  site  of  the  old 
sacristy,  which  he  fondly  destined  to 
be  a  place  of  burial  for  himself  and  his 
posterity.  In  both  these  buildings  we 
find  his  arms  everywhere  ;  in  the/ large 
window  of  the  chapel  his  patron  KJ 
Jacques  in  pilgrim's  dress,  staff  in 
hand,  fills  one  of  the  lower  panels  ;  in 
the  upper  shine  the  crimson  hearts  and 
the  fiower  of  France. 

In  Godefroy's  folio  edition  of  the 
Chronicles  of  Charles  VII.,  there  is  a 
half-length  portrait  of  Jacques,  which 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  is  genu- 
ine. It  represents  a  man  of  about  fifty 
wearing  a  skull-cap  edged  with  narrow 
fur  or  swansdown,  and  a  brocaded  robe* 
The  full  neck  and  the  powerful  jaw  in- 
dicate a  certain  coarseness  of  fibre  ; 
they  mark  the  bourgeois  origin,  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  broad  forehead, 
the  straight,  fine  eyebrows,  the  noble 
poise  of  the  head,  the  serious,  melan- 
choly glance. 

In  1449  the  four  years'  truce  with 
England  was  broken,  and  the  French 
threw  themselves  vigorously  anew  into 
the  war.  The  English,  who  twenty 
years  before  had  been  masters  of  the 
best  part  of  France,  retained  nothing 
now  of  their  conquests  except  Nor- 
mandy and  Guieune.  The  dormant 
national  feeling  had  at  last  awakened, 
and  Charles  set  himself  with  unusual 
energy  to  efface  the  last  traces  of  his 
country's  long  humiliation. 

The  campaign  was  planned,  the  army, 
re-organized  by  the  Constable  de  Riche- 
mont,  was  ready,  but  there  was  no 
money.  The  king  appealed  to  the  only 
man  in  France  able  to  meet  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  case.  It  was  the  great 
moment  of  the  treasurer's  life,  and  he 
was  not  unworthy  of  the  occasion.  He 
was  walking  alone  with  the  king,  when 
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Charles  broached  the  subject  and  iu- 
jVited  hiai  to  advance  the  money  for  the 
•Norman  enterprise.  *'  All  that  I  have, 
.sire,  is  yours,"  was  the  courtly  answer, 
and  Charles  had  no  further  anxiety 
about  the  payment  of  Jiis  troops.  The 
isum  grante<i  with  such  careless  grace, 
nominally  a  loan,  virtually  a  gift,  repre- 
'  sents  not  much  less  than  half  a  million 
pounds  sterling. 

The  campaign  was  a  series  of  victo- 
ries ;  place  after  place  was  relinquished 
by  the  English,  and  when  on  the  10th 
of  November  Charles  made  his  grand 
entry  into  Rouen,  the  part  his  treasurer 
.had  taken  in  the  redemption  of  the 
province  was  fully  recognized.  Behind 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  certain 
other  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  rode 
the  lieutenant-general  Dunois,  the  hero 
of  the  day,  magnificent  in  crimson 
velvet  and  sable  fur  with  a  black  velvet 
hat  and  a  orreat  rubv  in  the  hilt  of  his 
vsword ;  at  his  side  was  Brdz^  the  sen- 
eschal of  Poitou  ;  and  with  these  two 
great  personages  rode  the  fur  mer- 
chant's son  mounted  and  dressed  ex- 
actly like  Dunois  ;  while  from  a  window 
in  the  street  old  Talbot,  given  by  Som- 
ei-set  to  the  French  as  a  hostage  for 
the  surrender  of  Honfleur,  watche<l  the 
brilliant  procession.  It  was  the  funeral 
of  the  English  empire  in  France  that 
passed  through  Rouen  that  day,  and 
tlie  old  man  of  eighty  at  the  window, 
fort  pe7isif  et  wiam,  was  the  chief 
mourner. 

The  king's  triumph  was  complete, 
but  it  was  soon  clouded  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Agnes  Sorel.  She  made  an 
edifying  end,  and  left  her  property  to 
different  abbe3's  and  churches,  naming 
as  her  executors  Etienne  Chevalier, 
Robert  Poitevin,  and  Jacques  Coeur. 
Her  death  was  unexpected ;  the  inevi- 
table rumors  soon  followed,  and  the 
crime  was  laid  lightly  enough  at  the 
dauphin's  door.  He  was  on  the  worst 
possible  terras  with  his  father  ;  he  had 
never  disguised  his  hatred  of  Agnes 
Sorel ;  he  was  said  to  have  put  his 
own  young  wife  out  of  the  way  five 
years  before ;  it  was  easily  believed 
that  he  knew  more  than  other  people 
about  Agnes's  death.     No  inquiry  was 


made,  liowever,  and  the  king  consoled 
himself  with  other  favorites.  Agnes 
had  slept  for  eighteen  months  in  her 
grand  tomb  at  Lochc»s,  when  the  ai;cu- 
sation  was  suddenly  brought  forward 
again  and  launched,  not  at  the  dauphin, 
the  king's  enemy,  but  at  Jacques  Coeur, 
his  trusted  counsellor  and  friend. 
Jeanne  de  Mortagne,  a  lady  of  the 
court,  formally  accused  the  treasurer 
of  being  the  murderer. 

All  had  continued  till  now  to  go  well 
with  the  banker  since  the  day  when  he 
rode  with  Dunois  through  the  streets 
of  ftouen.  He  was  honored  and  trusted 
and  used  by  the  court  as  much  as  ever. 
Charles  was  planning  a  campaign  in 
Guienne,  and  the  treasurer  no  doubt 
was  occupied  with  the  question  of  ways 
and  means.  Rumors  there  certainly 
were  that  the  notoriously  inconsttmt 
king  was  growing  a  little  weary  of  the 
man  who  had  served  him  now  some 
fifteen  years,  as  Charles  invariably  did 
grow  weary  of  those  who  were  long 
about  him  ;  but  Coeur  paid  them  little 
attention.  He  believed  himself  secure 
in  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  the 
king,  not  understanding  the  danger  a 
subject  incurred  by  being  too  generous 
to  his  sovereign. 

The  whole  court  owed  him  money, 
and  each  debtor  was  an  enemy  in  am- 
bush ;  but  there  were  two  men  who 
particularly  desired  his  downfall.  One 
was  the  favorite  of  the  hour,  Antoine 
de  Chabannes,  Comte  de  Dammartin, 
who  had  once  been  notorious  for  his 
brutal  rapacity  as  a  leader  of  ecorcheurs. 
The  constable  had  swept  the  countiy 
of  those  terrible  bands  ;  military  vio- 
lence and  pillage  had  been  sternly  re- 
pressed ;  it  was  only  in  the  shadow  of 
the  throne  that  the  old  ecorcheur  micrht 
still  hope  to  ravage  and  plunder  with 
impunity.  The  other  was  an  Italian, 
by  name  Otto  Castellani,  a  distant  rela- 
tive of  the  Medicis,  who  had  long  cov- 
eted the  treasurer's  office  for  himself, 
lie  had  employed  a  sorcerer  of  Toulouse 
to  make  two  wax  images  for  him,  and 
as  the  wax  melted  away  in  the  fire  he 
looked  for  the  melting  away  of  his  en- 
emy's M'ealth  and  honor.  In  July, 
1451 ,  the  court  was  at  Taillebourg,  and 
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some  hint  of  impending  trouble  had 
reached  the  treasurer;  but  the  kindli- 
ness of  Charles's  manner  fully  reas- 
fiuijed  him,  and  h^-  wrote  confidently  to 
his  wife  at  BoiM'ges  that,  whatever 
might  be  said,  he  stood  as  well  with 
the  king  as  ever  he  had  done.  It  soon 
appeared  that  Charles  was  only  proving 
himself  an  admirable  actor.  The  smil- 
ing king,  the  fierce  and  hungry  favor- 
ite, the  Italian  muttering  his  wicked 
spells,  the  unconscious  treasurer,  were 
playing  one  of  the  oldest  of  historical 
dramas,  and  the  spectatoi'S — the  no- 
bles who  hated  the  ennobled  upstart, 
the  merchants  who  envied  the  mer- 
chant his  privileges  —  watched  eagerly 
for  the  catastrophe.  The  blow  fell  with 
dramatic  abruptness.  The  letter  to  his 
wife  was  probably  written  in  the  last 
week  of  July.  On  the  31st  of  the 
month  the  writer  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  murder. 

A  special  commission  was  appointed 
to  try  the  case,  and  the  first  two  names 
on  the  list  sufficiently  indicated  the 
probable  course  of  events.  The  Comte 
de  Dammartin  was  president,  and  next 
to  him  came  Otto  Castellani.  Before 
the  trial  began  the  prisoner's  property 
was  declared  forfeit  to  the  crown,  and  a 
first  charge  of  £250,000  levied  upon  it 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  in  Guienne. 
Jacques  Goeur's  generosity  had  re- 
deemed one  province  ;  a  second  was  to 
be  recovered  by  his  ruin. 

The  accusation  of  poisoning  was  so 
obviouslv  Groundless  that  it  was  at 
once  abandoned  ;  but  half-a-<lozcn  other 
charges  were  quickly  formulated  against 
him.  The  investigation  began  on  the 
10th  of  September,  in  the  Castle  of 
Lusignan.  The  prisoner  was  accused 
of  having  forced  several  persons  to  join 
his  crews  at  Montpellier ;  of  having 
i^ent  back  to  Alexandria  a  Christian 
slave  who  had  taken  refuge  on  one  of 
iiis  ships ;  of  having  exported  French 
money  to  the  East ;  of  having  sold 
arms  to  the  infidel ;  of  having  adminis- 
tered the  king's  affairs  fraudulently  and 
tyrannically  in  Languedoc  ;  and  of  hav- 
ing issued  light  money  from  liis  mint. 
It  is  said  that  behind  these  charges 
there  lurked  another,  darker,  more  fatal 


than  any  act  set  forth  in  the  indicts 
ment ;  more  certain  to  irretrievably 
ruin  the  prisoner  than  any  other  that 
could  be  devised.  He  is  accused  (but 
the  assertion  rests  upon  a  very  slight 
foundation)  of  having  lent  liioney  to 
the  king's  mortal  enemy,  the  Dauphin 
Louis. 

There  were  eight  witnesses  to  prove 
the  firet  charge.  One  of  them  told  how 
one  day  several  agents  of  Jacques  Coeur 
at  Montpellier,  '^  were  seizing  rascals, 
iniffians,  and  other  wicked  people,"  and 
dragging  them  on  board  the  galley  St. 
Jacques  which  was  about  to  sail. 
Among  these  there  chanced  to  be  a 
German  pilgrim,  an  honest  man  of  good 
conversation.  The  pilgrim  entreated 
to  be  set  on  shore,  but  Jacques  Caeur, 
or  his  agent,  was  inexorable,  and  the 
unhappy  Gennan,  preferring  death  to  a 
long  voyage,  threw  himself  weeping 
into  the  sea  and  was  drowned.  The 
story  of  the  runaway  slave  was  still 
more  moving.  He  was  a  lad  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  ''from  the  land  of  Pres- 
ter  John,"  who  had  met  the  captain  of 
Jacques  Coeur's  galley,  the  St.  Denis, 
at  Alexandria,  and  throwing  himself  on 
his  knees  had  exclaimed  "  Pater  Koater, 
Ave  Maria  r^  On  this  the  captain  in- 
quired if  he  wished  to  be  a  gOod  Chris- 
tian. The  slave  rejoined  that  for  this 
purpose  he  had  fled  from  his .  master. 
The  captain  took  him  at  once  on  board 
the  St.  Denis,  and  transported  him 
safely  to  Montpellier ;  but  on  his  ar- 
rival his  employer,  far  from  praising 
him  for  his  charitable  deed,  had  rebuked 
him  harshly  with  threats  and  many  in- 
jurious words,  and  had  sent  the  boy 
back  to  Egypt. 

Before  his  marriage  Jacques  Coeur, 
perhaps  already  struck  by  the  uncer- 
tainties of  life,  had  taken  one  of  those 
minor  orders  which  conferred  the  privi- 
leges of  the  clergy  without  admitting 
to  any  special  clerical  office.  lie  had 
always  been  careful  to  stand  well  with 
the  Church,  and  ho  now  hastened  to 
claim  the  immunity  from  secular  juris- 
diction which  the  Church  granted  her 
servants.  But  he  failed  to  prove  his 
point.  None  of  his  domestics  remem- 
bered seeing  him  wear  the  tonsure  or 
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the  clerical  garb.  He  was  wont,  on  the 
contrary,  to  go  dressed  like  the  grand 
seigneurs,  in  green  and  grey  and  crim- 
son, with  a  gold  chain  on  his  breast 
and  scarlet  shoes.  The  plea  not  being 
admitted,  Jacques  Coeur  replied  to  the 
charges. 

He  showed  that  the  pope  had  granted 
him  special  permission  to  sell  or  pre- 
sent certain  pieces  of  armor  to  the  sul- 
tan, and  that  the  money  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  exporting  was  German  and 
Lorraine  money  which  he  had  brought 
•into  France  for  the  purpose.  On  the 
first  charge  he  exhibited  letters  granted 
in  1443  by  the  king,  to  the  effect  that 
certain  private  persons  having  built  at 
Genoa  a  great  galley  for  the  transport 
of  merchandise  and  the  encouragement 
of  trade,  they  were  permitted  to  press 
the  idle  and  vagabond  persons  with 
whom  Languedoc  abounded  into  their 
service.  Ckeur  had  thought  himself 
fully  justified  in  applying  this  useful 
decree  for  his  own  benefit  on  similar 
-occasions ;  he  regretted  the  accident 
that  had  befallen  the  German  pilgrim. 
As  to  the  runaway  slave,  he  represented 
that  the  boy  had  been  assisted  to  escape 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  solemn 
agreement  existing  between  the  Euro- 
pean traders  and  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment. The  French  merchants  of  the 
Levant,  and  the  grand  master  of  Bhodes 
himself,  had  written  to  urge  him  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole  French  com- 
merce to  surrender  the  fugitive.  He 
had  consulted  his  fellow  merchants  of 
Montpellier,  and  they  had  unanimously 
given  him  the  same  advice.  His  reply 
to  the  charge  of  peculation  in  Langue- 
doc was  somewhat  vague.  While  main- 
taining that  on  the  whole  he  could  give 
good  and  loyal  account  of  his  actions, 
he  owned  it  was  possible  that  the 
province  might  have  furnished  him 
with  "certain  little  sums  of  deniers" 
which  he  might  have  applied  to  his 
own  profit.  The  accusation  of  uttering 
base  coin  was  only  a  reminiscence  of 
the  crime  of  his  youth,  long  since  atoned 
for,  but  not  yet  forgotten. 

He  might  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble  of  a  defence,  for  his  judges  had 
already  agrreed  upon  their  verdict.     He 


was  dragged  from  one  prison  to  another^ 
protesting  all  the  time,  continually  ap- 
pealing to  his  clerk's  privilege,  till  at 
last  (March  23rd,  1453).  he  was  brought 
iuto  the  torture  chamber  of  the  Castle 
of  Tours  and  threatened  with  the  rack. 
Weak  and  weary  from  twenty  months' 
suspense  and  confinement  the  prisoner's 
heart  failed  him  and  he  agreed  to  admit 
all  the  charges  brought  against  him 
except  the  death  of  Agnes  Sorel.  On 
the  29th  of  May  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. In  consideration  of  the  pope's 
intercession,  and  of  the  prisoner's  for- 
mer services,  his  life  was  spared  ;  he 
was  condemned  to  make  a  confession 
before  Jean  Dauvet,  the  procureur- 
genei*al,  to  purchase  and  release  the 
Moorish  slave  or  another  in  his  place, 
to  pay  the  king  £250,000  as  restitution 
money  and  £500,000  as  a  fine,  and  to 
be  banished  forever  from  the  kingdom. 
On  being  notified  of  this  decree 
Jacques  replied  he  could  not  possibly 
raise  the  sums  demanded  ;  his  goods 
were  not  worth  so  much,  and  he  owed 
money  himself  which  he  had  borrowed 
for  the  king's  affairs.  The  procureur- 
general  then  proceeded  to  sell,  by  public 
auction,  all  the  portable  propert}''  be- 
longing to  the  prisoner  that  he  could 
find,  after  diligent  search  throughout 
the  kingdom.  In  the  long  list  of  furs^ 
silks,  cloths,  jewels,  plate,  tapestry, 
and  furniture,  there  is  one  curious  item. 
From  the  report  of  the  sale  at  Bourges 
it  appears  that  Jacques  Coeur  and  Du- 
nois  were  joint  owners  of  a  couple  of 
English  prisoners,  Berquigny  and  Or- 
mond ;  three  parts  of  the  prisoners 
belonged  to  Coeur,  and  the  fourth  part 
to  Dunois.  Ormond  was  relinquished 
to  the  count,  and  Berquigny  came  under 
the  hammer  with  the  treasurer's  other 
effects.  He  went  for  a  comparatively 
small  sum,  but  Dauvet,  after  consulting 
the  king,  decided  to  accept  it,  "  as  there 
was  danger  of  death  and  other  incon- 
veniences if  the  prisoner  were  kept 
longer."  So  complete  was  the  spolia- 
tion that  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges 
was  obliged  to  refund  £20,000  which  he 
had  lately  inherited  from  his  uncle,  the 
Bishop  of  LuQon.  Jacques,  beinjj  his 
brother's  nearest  relative,  was  declared 
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his  heir-at-law,  and  the  bishop's  legacy 
was  swept  into  the  procureur's  net. 

Of  the  treasurer's  landed  property 
the  greater  part  had  been  distributed 
among  the  king's  favorites  long  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial.  The  pres- 
ident, Dammartin,  had  secured  the 
biggest  slice.  Subsequently  it  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  that,  in  making 
grants  of  the  prisoner's  property  to  the 
judges  who  were  trying  the  cose  while 
the  trial  was  still  in  progress,  enough 
consideration  had  not  been  paid  to  com- 
mon notions  of  decency  and  popular 
conceptions  of  justice.  Dammartin 
was  accordingly  desired  to  restore  the 
estates  of  which  he  had  taken  posses- 
sion, and  they  were  put  up  to  auction 
and  sold  to  him  for  JS45,000,  which  the 
king  privately  repaid  him. 

The  sale  being  at  last  concluded, 
Dauvet  travelled  into  Provence  to  per- 
suade King  B^n^  to  deliver  him  Jean 
de  Village,  Jacques  Coeur's  confidential 
agent  at  Marseilles.  Village  was  be- 
lieved to  have  concealed  a  quantity  of 
merchandise  and  money  of  which 
Charles  was  now  the  rightful  owner, 
and  of  which  the  agent  refused  to  give 
any  account.  'R6n4  received  Dauvet 
courteously,  but  distinctly  refused  to 
grant  the  extradition.  De  Village  was 
a  citizen  of  Marseilles,  and  was  pro- 
tected by  the  privileges  of  the  town 
which  the  sovereign  of  Provence  dared 
not  infringe.  The  procureur  urged  the 
claims  of  the  king  of  France,  Rene's 
suzerain  and  brother-in-law,  and  quoted 
numerous  precedents,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  Rdn^  stood  firm.  Then  Dauvet 
left  Aix  and  went  to  Marseilles  to  ar- 
range for  the  sale  of  Jacques  Coeur's 
house  in  that  city,  but  here  fresh  disap- 
pointments awaited  him.  The  syndics 
of  Marseilles  would  uot  permit  the  sale, 
and  after  long  wrangling  Dauvet  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  paltry  sum  of 
£700  as  satisfaction  for  all  the  king's 
claims  on  the  Marseilles  property.  He 
then  had  an  interview  with  Village, 
trying  hard  to  persuade  him  to  come  to 
Montpellier  to  discuss  Coeur's  affairs, 
and  assuring  him  that  he  risked  noth- 
incr  in  so  doing.  The  agent  preferred 
to  stay  where  he  was,  and  Dauvet  went 


home  pronouncing  the  men  of  Mar- 
seilles to  be  *'  wholly  without  reason^ 
and  very  difficult." 

Two  years  passed  and  the  sentence 
of  banishment  was  not  yet  executed 
on  Jacques  Coeur,  perhaps  because 
the  fines  were  not  paid.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  contrived  to  escape 
from  prison,  by  what  means  is  not 
known,  and  fled  towards  Provence,  in 
February,  or  March,  1456.  At  Beau- 
caire,  with  nothing  but  the  width  of  the 
Rhone  between  himself  and  freedom^ 
he  was  recognized  and  had  only  time 
to  take  sanctuary  in  a  Franciscan  con- 
vent. The  king  sent  to  demand  the 
fugitive,  but  the  monks  stood  by  their 
privileges  and  refused  to  give  him  up. 
He  was  kept,  however,  in  a  sort  of  cap- 
tivity, closely  watched  and  guarded. 
Perceiving  that  the  convent  would  not 
long  be  able  to  resist  the  king's  impor- 
tunity, he  persuaded  one  of  the  broth- 
erhood to  convey  a  letter  for  him  to  his 
loyal  friend  and  servant  Jean  de  Vil- 
lage, in  which  he  set  before  him  his 
imminent  peril.  His  arch-enemy,  Otto 
Castellani,  he  says,  has  sent  assassins 
after  him  into  the  monastery.  One 
night  he  was  attacked,  and  would  have 
been  slain  if  the  good  brother  Hugo 
had  not  been  careful  to  leave  within  his 
reach  a  leaden  mallet.  Another  time  a 
powder  was  put  into  his  wine  which  he 
pretended  to  drink  and  secretly  threw 
away.  "  For  God's  sake,  dear  son  and 
nephew,"  he  wrote,  "  hasten  to  my  aid, 
or  you  will  not  find  me  alive." 

In  reply  to  this  appeal  he  received  a 
brief  but  encouraging  message  ;  he  was- 
to  be  of  good  cheer.  Village  would  get 
him  out.  The  Marseillais  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  There  were  plenty  of 
men  in  the  town  who  had  sailed  under 
him  and  fought  under  him,  and  would 
do  his  bidding,  and  of  these  he  chose  a 
score  to  go  with  him  to  Tarascon.  All 
students  of  the  immortal  Tartarin  are 
aware  that  Tarascon  is  situated  on  the 
Provencal  shore  of  the  Rhone,  exactly 
opposite  Beaucaire.  Soon  after  mid- 
night the  conspirators  crossed  the  river 
in  a  boat,  and  entered  the  town  by  a 
hole  in  the  wall  which  one  of  them 
knew  of.    Under  cover  of  the  darkness 
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they  marched  straight  to  the  monastery, 
where  matins  were  being  said,  and 
breakins:  into  the  church  seized  their 
friend.  A  free  fight  ensued  between 
the  guards  and  the  sailors,  in  which 
several  of  tlie  former  were  mortally 
wounded  ;  it  ended  victoriously  for  the 
rescue,  and  Jacques  Coeur  was  safely 
landed  on  the  Provencal  shore.  But 
he  did  not  feel  safe  even  there,  and 
hurried  on  by  Nice  and  Pisa  to  Rome. 
His  good  friend  Nicolas  V.  had  died  a 
few  days  before  his  arrival,  and  he  was 
succeeded  early  in  April  by  Calixtus 
III. 

How  Jacques  spent  his  year  in  Rome 
is  not  known,  tlie  end  of  his  life  being 
almost  as  obscure  as  its  beginning  ;  but 
that  he  was  on  excellent  tenns  with" 
the  new  pope  is  evident  from  what  fol- 
lows. 

On  the  day  that  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced against  the  treasurer,  29th  of 
May,  1453,  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
had  shaken  all  Europe.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  though  the  terror  of  the 
Turk  would  drive  the  Christian  world 
into  some  united  action.  Nicolas  Y. 
proclaimed  a  great  crusade,  but  death 
overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  his  prepa- 
rations. His  Spanish  successor  took 
up  the  task  with  the  passionate  reli- 
gious ardor  of  his  nation,  and  preachers 
were  sent  from  city  to  city,  and  envoys 
from  court  to  court,  to  arouse  both 
princes  and  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty  and  their  peril.  But  the  days  of 
the  crusades  were  over ;  the  envoys 
reasoned,  the  preachers  pleaded  in 
vain.  At  last  Calixtus,  despairing  of 
aid  from  any  of  the  States,  fitted  out 
sixteen  galleys  himself  (1456)  and  sent 
them  to  succor  the  Christian  colonies 
in  the  Archipehigo.  The  patriarch  of 
Aquilea  was  the  nominal  chief ;  but 
an  actual  leader  was  required,  and  the 
pope  offered  Jacques  the  secondary 
command.  The  French  exile  was  now 
over  sixty,  and  his  last  five  years  had 
been  years  of  intense  suffering: :  but 
neither  age  nor  anguish  had  blunted 
the  keen  edge  of  his  spirit.  He  ac- 
cepted the  post ;  but  his  new  career 
was  a  verv  short  one. 

The  expedition  sailed  first  to  Rhodes 


and  thence  to  Chios,  where  the  Gen- 
oese had  long  had  a  colony,  and  here 
Coeur  fell  ill,  the  result  of  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  some  skirmish  on  the  way. 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  November  and 
was  buried  in  the  Franciscan  church  on 
the  island,  with  his  last  breath  forgiv- 
ing his  enemies  and  his  king.  The 
canons  of  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne 
of  Bourges,  who  had  largely  benefited 
by  his  generosity,  recorded  his  death  on 
their  registers  in  t«rms  that  would  have 
well  contented  that  ambitious  soul, 
"  Nov.  XXV,"  says  the  obituary,  "  died 
our  noble  lord  Jacques  Coeur ;  a  sol- 
dier ;  captain-general  of  the  Church 
against  the  infidel."  No  mention  of 
his  long  days  of  wealth  and  honor  ;  no 
whisper  of  his  deep  disgrace ;  the 
writer  has  forgotten  everything  except 
that  while  he  lived  he  was  the  Church's 
benefactor,  and  that  he  died  the  cham- 
pion of  the  cross.  And  it  is  thus  no 
doubt  that  the  king's  treasurer  would 
have  chosen  to  be  remembered. 

It  was  long  before  the  facts  concern- 
ing Coeur's  death  and  burial  were  gen- 
erally known,  and  romance  was  till 
lately  still  busy  with  his  name.  Some 
historians  say  that  he  fied  to  Egypt  and 
lived  ever  after  at  the  sultan's  court ; 
others  that  he  travelled  a  while  in  Tur- 
key and  then  returned  to  France  and 
obtained  his  pardon.  Most  of  them 
declare  that  after  his  escape  he  went 
to  Cyprus  and  took  up  his  abode  there, 
made  a  second  fortune  larger  than  his 
first,  and  married  a  lovely  lady  of  the 
land  whose  name  was  Theodora.  But 
these  are  fables  ;  the  wave-washed  rock 
of  Chios  holds  the  dust  of  the  valiant 
heart.  H.  C.  Macdowall. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  PACKET  OP  OLD  LETTERS. 

BY  HBS.  ANDREW  CKOSSE. 
AUTHOR  OP  "  RED  LETTER  DAYS," 

In  the  corridor  of  an  old  manor- 
house  in  Somersetshire,  there  stands  a 
massive  oak  cabinet  with  heraldic  carv- 
ings of  arms,  initials,  and  date.  By 
token  of  the  latter,  we  know  that  this 
goodly  piece  of  furniture,  with  its  deep 
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recesses  and  secret  drawers  ^  was  set  up 
in  its  place  in  the  memorable  year  in 
which  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene 
put  the  French  to  rout  at  Blenheim, 
and  the  world  said  "  'Twas  a  famous 
victory." 

The  great  events  of  histor}'  are  bla- 
zoned forth,  and  every  schoolboy  knows 
them  by  rote  ;  but  in  some  secluded 
*»pot  we  come  by  chance  upon  a  few 
trifling  records  that  carry  us  back  with 
all  the  magic  of  simple  homeliness  to 
the  contemporary  life  of  the  past  —  the 
undercurrent  of  histor}\  The  old  cabi- 
net yielding  its  master-key  to  each  suc- 
cessive heir,  has  heard  many  sounds, 
the  sad  music  of  humanity  in  that  ghost- 
haunted  gallerj'.  There  are  echoes  of 
the  pattering  feet  of  childhood,  the 
laughter  and  sighs  of  youth,  the  pacings 
to  and  fro  of  meditative  scholarly  man- 
hood,' the  tottering  steps  of  age,  and 
then  the  heavy  tramp  of  those  who  are 
bearing  away  the  coffined  dead  to  their 
rest  under  the  shade  of  the  yew-trees, 
in  the  churchyard  on  yonder  slope  I 

These  whispered  sounds  from  out  the 
past  become  very  real  and  personal, 
when  an  opened  drawer  of  the  guardian 
chest  reveals  its  treasures  of  family 
letters  and  mementoes.  I  take  up  a 
child's  toy  and  a  little  worn  shoe,  fit 
for  a  six  years'  darling  ;  they  are  bound 
together  with  white  ribbon  —  yellow 
with  ajre  now  —  and  a  black  seal  is  on 
the  bow — no  name,  no  date.  What 
need  of  either  ?  The  angels  have  their 
record  of  these  little  ones  I  The  old 
life  with  all  the  commonplace  of  yester- 
day is  there,  mingled  with  the  sweet 
scent  of  dead  rose-leaves.  I  take  up 
the  careful  housewife's  receipt-book  for 
the  use  of  kitchen  and  sick-room  ;  it 
is  beautifully  transcribed  in  the  neat 
eighteenth -centuiy  handwriting.  They 
had  excellent  dishes  in  those  days,  me- 
thinks,  where  nothing  was  stinted  in 
the  way  of  generous  adjuncts.  The 
stewing  of  a  carp  required  "  three  half 
pints  of  good  port  wine."  Haunch  of 
venison,  jugged  hare,  mock  turtle,  and 
every  stew^  and  hash  demanded  their 
libations  of  wine.  Some  of  the  sauces 
are  worthy  of  note,  such  as  vine-leaf 
sauce  with  roast  pigeon  ;  but  who  wants 


now  to  make  frumenty,  mead,  shrub,  or 
carnation  syrup  ?  There  is  in  this  same 
book  the  receipt  of  a  sauce  which  by 
some  other  name  —  for  its  own  is  too 
shocking  —  might  prove,  if  tried,  a  rival 
to  that  of  the  "deceased  Worcester- 
shire nobleman."  It  is  called  "Quin's 
Blood,"  and  is  simply  as  follows  :  "  Take 
2  doz.  of  anchovies,  2  doz.  of  shalots, 
a  pint  of  walnut  pickle,  a  pint  of  mush- 
room pickle,  a  pint  of  port  wine,  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  boil 
it  together,  strain  it  off,  and  bottle 
for  use."  Was  the  name-giver  of  this 
sauce,  I  wonder,  Quin,  the  actor,  who 
taught  George  the  Third  elocution,  and 
who,  when  he  heard  that  the  monarch 
had  delivered  his  first  speech  from  the 
throne  very  gracefully  exclaimed,  "  Ay, 
it  was -I  who  taught  the  boy  to  speak." 
Poor  bo3' !  they  had  not  taught  him 
much  in  his  young  days,  as  he  had 
good  cause  to  feel  afterwards.  Quin 
lived  some  years  in  Bath,  and  died 
there  in  1766 ;  that  town  being  the 
social  capital  of  the  west,  and  the 
centre  of  fashion,  the  country  ladies 
went  there  to  remodel  their  clothes, 
and  pick  up  such  novelties  as  they 
could  find  in  culinary  and  other  re- 
ceipts, and  most  probably  this  one  came 
from  thence. 

A  prescription  for  a  cough,  accompa- 
nied by  weakness,  ends  up  with  the 
injunction  that  the  patient  should  "  Be 
meny,  and  keep  from  sad  apprehen- 
sions." This  recommendation  evidently 
suggested  the  insertion  of  the  doggerel 
couplet :  — 

Joy  and  temperance  and  repose, 
Slam  the  door  on  the  Doctor's  nose. 

The  writer  of  the  housekeeping  book 
soon  becomes  serious  again,  and  now 
gives  a  receipt  for  "  Fryar's  Drops." 
The  virtues  of  this  balsamic  are  re- 
ported to  be  marvellous,  not  only  for 
burns  and  wounds,  but  for  inward  ap- 
plication. Amongst  a  number  of  other 
tilings  required  to  make  tliis  panacea, 
are  '•  roots  of  angelica,  flowera  of  St. 
John's  Wort,  rosemary  flowers,  spotted 
sage,"  which  remind  one  of  the  mediae- 
val physic-garden.  It  is  directed  that 
the    "  Frj-ar's    Drops,"    when    made, 
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should  be  put  in  a  bottle  '^  well  stop'd 
and  set  in  the  sun  all  the  dog  days." 
The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  ^Hhis 
receipt  was  given  to  the  Duke  o£  Marl- 
borough by  a  Friar  abroad,  and  cured 
great  numbers  in  his  army."  There  is 
another  prescription  which  has  a  curi- 
ous allusion  to  an  historical  personage. 
This  is  a  lotion  for  ^^  Inflammation  in 
the  eyes  and  decay  of  sight."  The  re- 
ceipt has  this  concluding  note  :  — 

Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  couJd  hardly  see  to 
read  with  Spectacles  at  50  years  of  age,  by 
the  use  of  this  liquor  quite  recovered  his 
eyesight  and  could  read  the  smallest  print 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  whicli  consisted  of  00 
years,  without  the  use  of  glasses. 

This  Sir  Stephen  was,  we  know,  the 
grandfather  of  Charles  James  Fox  ;  he 
built  an  hospital  for  aged  pei*sons  at  his 
birthplace,  Farley  in  Wiltshire.  His 
portrait  by  Lely  is  preserved  in  the 
building,  but  as  the  celebrated  painter 
died  in  1680,  the  likeness  was  probably 
taken  before  Sir  Stephen  Fox  had  re- 
course to  the  wonderful  eye-lotion. 

Closing  the  housekeeping  book,  I 
take  up  three  old  newspapers.  The 
first,  not  much  larger  in  dimensions 
than  an  octavo  volume,  and  contain- 
ing twenty-four  pages,  is  number  38 
of  "The  Parliamentary  Intelligencer, 
comprising  the  sum  of  Forraign  Intelli- 
gence, with  the  affairs  now  in  agitation 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland." 
The  date  is  from  September  the  10th, 
to  Monday,  September  17, 1660.  Why 
this  newsletter  was  put  aside  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  ;  the  only  west-country 
matters  of  interest  are  a  list  of  the 
deputy-lieutenants  of  the  county  of  De- 
von, and  the  names  of  the  colonels  of 
the  local  regiments,  all  names  familiar 
enough  in  the  present  day. 

Amongst  the  items  of  news  signifi- 
cant of  the  date,  it  is  mentioned  that 
"  The  arms  of  the  late  pretended  Com- 
monwealth are  now  taken  down  in  the 
Isle  of  Jersey."  Also  it  is  mentioned 
with  an  undertone  of  satisfaction  that 
"  Monsieur  de  Bordeaux,  the  late 
French  ambiissndor  in  England  who 
made  the  famous  articles  with  Oliver 
Cromwely  and  went  out  of  England  soon 
after  his   Majesties   happy   return,  is 


since  gone  out  of  the  world."  How- 
ever, the  dealings  of  fate  are  regardless 
of  party.  It  was  a  fine  saying  of  Sir 
Humphry  Gilbert's  that  *'  the  wings  of 
man's  life  are  plumed  with  the  feathers 
of  death."  The  same  newspaper  an- 
nounces that  the  king's  brother  is  also 
gone  out  of  the  world.  "  On  Septem- 
ber 13  it  pleas'd  Almighty  God,  to 
deprive  these  nations  of  that  Incompn- 
rable  Prince  Henry  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter." He  was  carried  off  by  **  Small 
Pox,  that  malicious  proud  enemy  to  all 
excellent  Persons." 

The  foreign  news  in  the  Intelligencer 
comes  from  a  variety  of  places,  Madrid, 
Warsovia,  Venice,  and  the  Levant.  It 
is  curious  to  reflect  that  when  these  old 
sheets  were  new,  the  present  capital 
of  Hungary  was  in  possession  of  the 
Turks,  and  hatl  been  since  1541,  form- 
ing thereby  a  standing  menace  to  Chris- 
tendom. The  paragraph  referring  to 
the  Moslem  occupation  of  Buda  reads 
thus :  — 

We  ufiderstand  by  a  Vessel  this  week 
arrived  from  Zara  that  the  Proveditor,  Gen- 
eral Conaro  doth  continue  the  fortifying  of 
Sebenico,  and  tliat  word  was  brought  him 
from  Bossine,  of  a  party  of  the  Militia  of 
that  country,  being  upon  their  march  to 
joyn  the  Bashaw  of  Buda.^ 

>  The  powerful  adrainietration  of  Mahomet  K6- 
prili  as  grand  vizier  had  so  raised  the  strength  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  the  position  of  the  Turks  in  Himgary  was  a 
perpetual  menace  to  Europe.  Tlie  wresting  of 
Buda  from  the  Turks  in  1686,  and  the  reconquest 
by  the  allies  of  a  large  portion  of  Hungary,  forms 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christendom. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  valuable  docu- 
mentary work  has  recently  been  published  in 
Magyar,  by  the  Bishop  of  Kassa,  which  throws 
fresh  light  on  the  siege  of  Buda.  A  review  of  this 
volume  in  the  Atheruetim  of  December  3rd,  1892, 
informs  us  that  the  chief  sources  of  the  bishop's 
information  are  derived  from  some  lately  discov- 
ered letters  written  by  Cornaro,  then  Venetian 
ambassador  to  Vienna.  This,  in  all  probability,  is 
the  same  man  who  is  mentioned  in  my  old  news- 
paper. It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  very 
curioiu  account  of  the  siege  of  Buda  by  an  English- 
man, Mr.  Jacob  Richards,  in  one  of  the  Harleian 
Manuscripts  (No.  4989).  He  gives  a  list  of  the 
numerous  Britishers  who  were  volunteers  in  the 
Imperial  Army  on  this  occasion.  He  tells  witli 
great  satisfaction,  how  four  hTindved  Hussars  cap- 
tured the  bashaw's  family  as  they  were  trying  to 
escape,  and  secured  "  Booty  to  the  amount  of 
£100,000.  besides  what  the  women  and  children  will 
sell  for  "  ! ! 
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I  found  two  other  old  newspapers, 
these  were  copies  of  the  London  Even- 
ing Post  of  May  14th,  and  June  1st, 
1745.  These  papers  contain  accounts 
of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  with  the 
names  of  the  principal  persons  killed 
and  wounded.  I  remember  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1860,  that  my  husband  and  I 
were  dining  at  Hals  well  Park,  when 
our  host.  Colonel  Tynte,  then  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  told  me  that  his 
father  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy, and  heard  the  gallant  bidding  of 
the  French,  wlien  they  called  out  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  English  guard  to 
lire  first.  I  believe  some  writers  con- 
sider the  anecdote  as  among  the  mock 
pearls  of  history ;  othei*s  aver  that  the 
sly  Frenchmen  under  the  guise  of  cour- 
tesy were  but  propitiating  the  Fates, 
who  are  said  to  be  unfavorable  to  those 
who  strike  the  firet  blow.  Colonel 
Tynte  told  the  story  in  the  spirit  that 
Thackeray  accepts  it,  as  an  instance  of 
the  ''grace  and  beauty,  the  splendor 
and  lofity  politeness  of  tbe  French." 

The  mention  of  this  dinner  at  Hals- 
well  reminds  me  of  a  little  incident, 
a  survival  of  an  old  custom,  which 
amused  me  somewhat,  for  it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  been  the  guest  of 
Colonel  Tynte  and  his  widowed  daugh- 
ter, Lady  Cooper.  We  had  diiled  at 
seven,  it  was  rather  a  ceremonious 
party,  and  the  servants  were  more  nu- 
merous than  the  guests.  At  ten  o'clock, 
to  my  surprise,  two  footmen  appeared 
bearing  into  the  drawing-room  a  table 
capable  of  seating  half-a-dozen  people. 
Then,  like  a  scene  in  a  theatre,  came 
iiiore  servants  bringing  in  a  dainty,  hot 
supper.  When  the  repast  was  an- 
nouuced  to  be  ready,  our  host  pressed 
his  guests  to  partake  of  supper,  spe- 
cially inviting  the  gentlemen  to  have 
*•  a  stirrup  cup."  Everyone  declined, 
Colonel  Tynte  himself  seemed  to  feel 
uo  surprise  that  the  supplemental^  meal 
was  declined,  but  it  was  a  fad  of  his  to 
keep  up  an  old  custom. 

One  of  the  advertisements  in  the 
newspaper  of  1745,  reminds  one  of  an 
old  cust)m  in  another  sphere,  said  not 
to  be  altogether  extinct  even  now  in 
some  remote  porta  of  the  country  :  — 


For  Sale  by  the  Candle 
At  the  Widow  Preston^  s  at  the  sign  of 
the  Barley  Mow  in  Falmouth  about  the 
middle  of  this  month  the  ship  St.  Esprit, 
with  all  her  Rigging,  Apparel  and  also  all 
her  Cargo,  being  bound  for  Newfoundland, 
but  taken  by  the  Hardwicke  Privateer,  etc. 

If  I  understand  rightly,  this  peculiar 
custom  at  an  auction  means,  that  the 
last  flicker  of  a  candle-end  decides  the 
distribution  of  the  lots,  instead  of  the 
tap  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer. 

Laying  aside  these  old  newspapers, 
with  all  their  quaint  evidence  of  fash- 
ion's changes,  we  come  upon  a  packet 
of  papers,  endorsed,  '*  Letters  rec'd  dur- 
ing my  travels  1770  1  R.  C."  These 
initials  stand  for  Hichard  Crosse,  a 
Somersetshire  squire  of  ancient  family 
and  moderate  estate.  He  was  born  in 
1739  ;  his  father,  a  younger  son,  was 
for  manv  vears  vicar  of  Cannington, 
and  had  married  a  granddaughter  of 
Lord  Say  and  Sele.  By  the  death  in 
1766  of  his  uncle,  Andrew  Crosse  of 
Fyne  Court,  Broomlield,  this  Hichard 
Crosse  came  into  the  family  estates. 
He  soon  set  to  work  making  improve- 
ments on  the  property,  and  in  extending 
and  laying  out  the  ornamental  grounds. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  the 
advice  of  **  Capability  Brown,*'  the  fa- 
mous landscape  gardener  of  the  last 
century,  so  much  praised  by  Reptbn, 
his  successor  in  popular  esteem. 

Thackeray,  in  his  *'Four  Georges," 
and  a  host  of  otlier  writers  have  de- 
picted the  coarseness  of  manners  and 
the  laxity  of  morals  in  the  last  century 
with  a  breadth  of  shadow  that  is  almost 
unrelieved.  It  is  impossible  to  gainsay 
the  facts  of  these  writers  ;  the  deca- 
dence of  tone  at  our  universities,  and 
the  license  of  fashionable  society  are 
distinctive  of  the  memoirs  of  the  time. 
Vice  is  ever  noi^sy,  conspicuous,  and 
amusing,  while  virtue  is  none  of  these 
tilings  ;  the  true  balance  is  there,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  weigh  and  measure  the 
unrecorded  daily  acts  of  kindness  in  a 
good  man's  life.  There  must  have 
been  a  considerable  leaven  of  right- 
eousness in  those  drinking,  gambling, 
and  corrupt  old  days,  or  the  national 
life  could  not  have  preserved  its  nobler 
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characteristics.  Tlie  young  squire  of 
Broomfield  is  no  bad  example  of  what 
was  to  be  found  in  all  classes  of  society 
in  the  eighteenth  century  —  a  man  of 
sense  and  soberness.  His  life  would 
not  have  qualified  him  for  saiiltship,  he 
was  undistinguished,  and  never  even 
tried  to  make  his  mark  in  politics, 
though  he  held  strong  liberal  opinions. 
We  know  by  tradition  and  by  record 
that  he  was  a  good  scholar  and  an  hon- 
est gentleman,  and  there  were  scores 
like  him  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  England  of  that  day.  When  yeai*s 
had  passed  over  the  squire's  head,  and 
children's  voices  were  heard  again  in 
the  sunny  gallery  where  stands  the  old 
cabinet,  his  eldest  boy  —  a  child  full  of 
the  spirit  of  his  race,  was  one  day  patted 
on  the  head  by  a  friend,  who  said,  ''I 
like  your  father,  he  is  such  an  honest 
man."  The  little  fellow  had  heard  this 
before,  and,  irritated  at  the  repetition, 
turned  and  said,  ^'Sir,  would  you  have 
me  the  son  of  a  rogue?"  "Young 
gentleman,"  replied  the  elder,  "  when 
you  are  grown  up  you  will  know  what  I 
mean." 

We  learn  that  Richard  Crosse  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Franklin,  when  he, 
"who  snatched  the  thunderbolt  from 
Jove  and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants," 
was  lodging  in  Craven  Street,  Strand, 
and  was  much  occupied  in  trying  to 
settle  the  difficulties  between  our  Amer- 
ican colonies  and  ourselves.  Crosse 
also  knew  Priestley,  which  seems  curi- 
ous, for  the  former  was  a  Churchman 
and  more  literary  than  scientific.  But 
he  was  at  one  with  all  men  of  liberal 
opinions  ;  almost  his  closest  friend,  "  a 
man  of  good  parts,  and  an  elegant 
scholar,"  was  Mr.  White,  a  Somerset- 
shire rector,  of  whom  it  is  recorded 
tliat  he  was  the  first  man  in  Encrland 
to  sign  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of 
slave  i-y. 

Our  young  squire  was  a  good  linguist, 
speaking  French  and  Italian  thoroughly 
well ;  he  had  probably  acquired  these 
languages  with  the  view  of  travelling 
on  the  Continent.  His  uncle  and  pred- 
ecessor at  Broomfield  had  been  a  man 
of  profuse  hospitality,  and  left  heavy 
debts  ;  when  Richard  Crosse  had  paid 


these  off,  and  arranged  his  affairs,  he 
resolved  on  a  Continental  tour.  He 
left  England  in  1769,  going  direct  to 
Italy,  as  I  infer  from  famil}'^  tradition. 

In  the  winter  of  1770  Richard  Crosse 
was  in  Paris,  and  being  provided  with 
introductions  to  our  ambassador  and 
other  persons  of  distinction,  he  was  at 
once  launched  into  the  best  society  of 
the  capital.  In  a  drawer  of  the  old 
cabinet  there  still  remained  the  dress 
suits  that  he  wore  at  the  court  of  Louis 
Xy.  Some  of  tliese  smart  coats  and 
waistcoats  are  good  specimens  of  the 
gorgeous  habiliments  in  which  gentle- 
men— of  condition  —  were  clothed  in 
those  days.  There  was  a  white  satin 
coat  beautifully  embroidered  in  colors^ 
and  to  be  worn  with  it  a  long,  square- 
flapped  pink  satin  waistcoat,  stiff  with 
gold  lace  and  embroidery.  Another 
suit,  a  pale  blue  satin  coat  and  waistcoat 
of  the  same,  was  if  possible  still  richer 
in  quality.  What  a  picture  it  brought 
before  one's  mind  of  the  time  when 
the  weaier  of  these  costly  garments 
was  a  guest  at  the  court  which  held  its 
revels  on  the  thin  cnist  of  a  hidden 
volcano.  There  was  the  wicked,  sliame- 
less  old  Louis  XV.,  grinning  and  low- 
ing over  the  hand  of  his  mistress,  the 
infamous  Du  Barry,  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  intriguers  and  sycophants^ 
such  as  the  Duke  d'Aiguillou,  and 
Chancellor  Maupeon.  There  was  the 
girlish  bride  of  yesterday,  the  beautiful 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  was  warned 
that  even  she,  the  proud  daughter  of 
Maria  Theresa,  must  stoop  so  low  as  to 
conciliate  the  favor  of  the  vile  woman 
who  played  the  part  of  queen  in  this 
hideous  farce  of  royalty. 

The  Somersetshire  squire  saw  Paris 
society  at  a  critical  moment,  for  Choi* 
seul,  the  only  man  of  the  day  whose 
rulQ  was  beneficial  to  France,  was 
driven  from  office  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Jesuit  party  and  the  influence  of 
Madame  du  Barry.  The  Englishman ^ 
mixing  in  literary  as  well  as  court  cir- 
cles, heard  the  **  New  opinions  "  abun- 
dantly discussed,  and  they  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  him,  as  fu- 
ture years  testified.  He  is  reported  to 
have  known  and  admired  Turgot,  and 
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in  all  probability  he  encountered  many 
others  of  the  Encyclopedists,  whose 
writings  formed  the  leverage  of  the 
great  Revolution. 

I  have  not  the  aid  of  Richard  Crosse's 
letters  home  at  this  period,  but  the  let- 
ters from  his  correspondents,  which  I 
found  carefully  preserved,  are  not  with- 
out interest.  The  first  in  the  packet  is 
from  Henry  Hobhouse,  who  was  bom 
in  1742.  We  hear  of  his  eldest  son  in 
this  century  as  the  Right  Honorable 
Henry  Hobhouse,  under  secretary  of 
state  from  1817  to  1827.  The  letter  is 
a  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  is  thus  ad- 
dressed according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  *'A  Monsr  Monsr  Crosse,  Gen- 
telhomme,  Anglois.  restante  chez  Signr, 
Barazzi,  Banquier,  Roma,  Italia." 

Dear  Crosse,  —  I  received  yo  Favour  of 
years  of  y^  19^  alt.  from  Rome  at  my  re- 
turn from  London  to  this  place  two  Days 
ago.  I  believe  I  have  executed  your  Com- 
missions in  London  very  ill  by  sending  Fir 
Seeds  enough  to  plant  all  Quantock  Hills. 
I  was  not  aware  till  since  how  many  it 
would  amount  to  ;  I  ordered  Friend  Obediah 
to  send  two  hundred  oaks,  some  pears  and 
cherries,  which  I  could  not  have  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

I  was  lately  at  a  Gentleman^  s  where 
among  other  Elegancies  of  Furniture  was  a 
set  of  Dressing  Boxes  on  a  Lady^s  Toilet 
made  at  Kaples  out  of  y«  Lava  of  ye  Moun- 
tain, which  was  brought  home  by  Benson 
Earle.  I  almost  wishM  for  the  like,  and  if 
you  had  not  quitted  Kaples  should  have 
requested  you  to  have  bought  me  the  like 
Thing.  As  to  Books  in  y«  Italian  print 
I  cannot  say  I  prefer  it  as  supposing  it  not 
equally  advantageous  to  the  Eyes,  however 
if  it  is  sufficiently  large  and  otherwise  un- 
exceptionable I  shall  not  object  on  that  ac- 
count. I  did  mention  ^'MachiavePs  Storie 
Florentine'*  only  if  no  good  Edition  of  that 
work  is  to  be  had  separate  I  shall  choose 
the  whole  rather  than  none.  I  must  on 
this  subject  give  you  a  very  general  order, 
begging  you  that  if  you  meet  with  any  pro- 
duction of  y«  Italian  press  which  for  its 
Learning  or  Ingenuity  is  worthy  to  travel 
into  England  that  you  would  remember 
your  Friend  by  sending  Duplicates  for  which 
I  shall  esteem  myself  doubly  your  Debtor. 

I  presume  by  your  shortening  your  in- 
tended stay  at  Naples  that  the  whole  Term 
of  your  sojourning  in  Italy  will  be  propor- 


tionally abridged ;  as  for  Sir  Paul  I  suppose 
he  is  detained  in  captive  chains  by  some 
Lady  of  Beauty  and  quality  at  Naples. 

England  stands  in  the  same  place,  our 
politics  in  y«  same  State,  our  Divisions  as 
wide,  and  our  Colonies  as  rebellious  as  when 
you  left.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  has  resignM 
his  place  to  L<i  North  who  now  acts  himself 
as  premier  but  no  other  alterations  have 
been  made  in  our  Ministry,  nor  are  I  believe 
likely  to  happen  speedily.  The  late  Lord 
Chancellor  Torke's  Death  tho^  at  first  at- 
tributed to  his  Doctors  is  not  without  some 
suspicion  of  Suicide,  but  this  matter  is  full 
of  Doubt. 

Your  old  friend  Secretary  Morris  is  la- 
bouring very  hard  to  solicit  subscriptions 
to  deliver  M  Wilkes  from  y«  King's  Bench 
against  his  Time  is  elapsM  In  April ;  for 
this  purpose  he  pressed  y«  Counsel  in  West- 
minster Hall  y«  last  day  of  Term,  but  this 
was  certainly  ye  wrong  place  to  expect  to 
get  money  from  a  Lawyer,  his  success  cor- 
responded accordingly,  and  I  believe  he  • 
cairied  away  as  much  as  he  brought  thither. 

The  great  patriots  having  expended  £7000 
in  ye  Dover  Election,  from  which  they  have 
no  Fruit  but  what  their  petition  will  bring 
'em,  are  much  in  need  of  money  and^re- 
duced  to  every  Extremity  to  know  where  to 
find  it. 

The  people  of  this  place  are  somewhat  ap- 
prehensive of  an  attack  from  y®  Spaniards 
upon  ye  Island  of  Jamaica,  as  they  have 
collected  together  a  large  naval  Force  at 
Havannah  for  what  destination  is  uncer- 
tain ;  however  our  Governor  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  proclaim  Martial  Law  in  that 
Island  as  in  Cases  of  extreme  Danger.  I 
hope  soon  to  have  a  particular  .account  of 
Rome  from  you.  As  his  Holiness  is  so  kind 
as  to  bestow  his  Blessing  upon  you  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  his  bestowing 
one  of  the  vacant  Hats  of  the  sacred  Col- 
lege upon  you,  I  think  you  will  make  an 
excellent  Cardinal  and  greatly  promote  the 
Reconciliation  of  England  to  the  Holy  See, 
which  might  compensate  somewhat  for  ye 
undutif  ul  Behavioiu*  of  his  sons  of  ye  House 
of  Bourbon.  I  wish  you  all  Health  and 
pleasure  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  you 
every  opportunity,  and  am  Dear  Crosse 
yours  sincerely,  H.  Hobhouse. 

Clifton,  24  Febniary,  1770. 

The  references  in  the  foregoing  letter 
to  home  and  foreign  politics  serve  to 
draw  aside  the  curtain  of  the  past,  and 
we  see  before  us  the  society  of  the 
time,  divided  against  itself,  by  the  ncri- 
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luony  of  party  spirit,  iato  various  con- 
flicting groups.  The  first  of  Junius's 
letters,  as  we  know,  had  appeared  in 
1769,  in  the  Public  AdverUset' ;  these 
fierce  denunciations,  following  the  steps 
of  kings  and  ministers  into  the  very 
Council  Chamber,  continued  at  inter- 
vals to  flash  across  the  troubled  sky  like 
portents  of  evil.  Woodf all's  trial  for 
libel  as  the  publisher  of  those  letters 
had  the  significant  eifect  of  raising  the 
question  of  the  powers  and  rights  of 
juries.  Lord  Chatham  denounced  what 
he  styled,  "  this  modern  manner  of  di- 
recting juries  from  the  bench."  Dun- 
ning, Wedderburn,  Burke,  and  many 
others  of  mark,  were  with  him  on  this 
vexed  question  against  the  strenuous 
action  of  Lord  Mansfield.  Serjeant 
Glynn  gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
and  when  the  debate  came  on  he 
alleged  that  judges  were  generally 
believed  to  be  unfriendly  to  juries  and 
entroaclied  on  their  powers.  Though 
strongl}'  supported  by  the  eloquence  of 
Burke,  Glynn's  motion  was  negatived 
by  134  to  76,  as  we  may  see  on  refer- 
ring to  this  page  of  history. 

Ilobhouse's  allusion  to  the  appre- 
hension of  an  attack  of  the  Spaniards 
on  Jamaica  arose  out  of  our  dispute 
with  Spain  over  the  Falkland  Islands. 
The  Spaniards  were  in  excessively  bad 
odor  with  the  British  public  at  this 
time,  for  it  was  not  forgotten  that  only 
six  years  earlier  (1764)  a  diabolical 
scheme  had  been  formed  in  Spain  to 
burn  the  dockyards  of  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth,  a  scheme  which  was  only 
frustrated  by  the  timely  discovery  of 
the  plot  by  our  ambassador.  Lord  Roch- 
ford,  at  Madrid.  When  the  debate 
came  on  in  the  House  of  Lords  about 
the  defenceless  state  of  Jamaica,  Lord 
Gower,  a  great  stickler  for  the  privacy 
of  debate,  interrupted  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  who  was  speaking,  by  de- 
siring tliat  the  House  might  be  cleared 
of  ail  persons  except  those  who  had  a 
right  to  sit  there.  He  gave  his  reasons 
for  doing  this,  saying  that  in  a  crowded 
house  there  was  no  knowing  that  emis- 


saiies  from  the  court  of  Spain  and  other 
powers  might  not  be  present ;  adding, 
that  persons  had  been  admitted  who 
had  taken  notes,  and  actually  printed  a 
speech  lately  made  by  a  noble  lord.  A 
disturbance  little  short  of  a  riot  ensued 
upon  this,  when  the  Peers  insisted  on 
turning  out  the  membei*8  of  the  Lower 
I^ouse,  though  some  of  them  retorted 
they  were  there  in  dischai'ge  of  their 
duty,  that  they  were  attending  with  a 
bill.  Upon  this,  they  were  commanded 
to  hand  up  their  bill,  after  which  the 
outcry  recommenced  and  ^^the  long- 
tongued  Lords  hooted  the  members  of 
the  Commons  out  of  the  House." 
What  a  delightful  cartoon  this  incident 
would  have  made  for  Punch  I 

Eichard  Crosse,  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, was  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the 
vear  when  Choiseul  was  driven  from 
office  by  Madame  du  Barrj^'s  intrigues  ; 
if  France  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  an 
able  minister,  England  might  rejoice 
over  the  fall  of  a  formidable  enemy. 
Spain  was  only  a  source  of  trouble  to 
us  when  supported  by  France. 

Hobhouse  indulges  in  a  little  good- 
humored  banter  over  the  fact  that  his 
friend  has  been  blessed  by  the  pope. 
His  Holiness  was  no  other  than  the 
enlightened  Clement  XIV.,  better 
known  by  his  family  name  of  Ganga- 
nelli.  It  was  said  of  him,  in  his  youth, 
tliat  it  was  no  wonder  he  loved  music, 
seeing  that  everything  in  his  own  char- 
acter was  harmony.  Eanke  draws  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  Ganganclli's  spiritual  nature. 
In  blameless  companionship  and  re- 
tirement from  the  world,  he  diligently 
studied  the  Greek  writers,  turning  fi*om 
Aristotle  to  find  greater  satisfaction  of 
soul  in  Plato,  and  finally  obtaining  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  the  highest  aid  to 
a  knowledge  of  God  and  to  the  service 
of  humanity.  Verily  the  blessing  of 
such  a  man  was  worth  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  !  If,  as  we  may  infer,  the  young 
Englishman  was  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence, one  would  like  to  have  had  his 
impressions  of  the  pope,  who  two 
years  later  took  that  "'  decision  of  im- 
measurable importance,"  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jeauits. 
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In  the  month  of  May  our  traveller 
had  moved  on  to  Venice,  as  we  learn 
from  the  direction  of  the  following  let- 
ter from  his  friend  Hohhouse  :  — 

Loudon,  May  18,  1770. 

Dear  Cbosse, — Yours  dated  at  Rome 
of  y«  25th  ult.  reached  me  here  this  morn- 
ing, having  first  sought  for  me  in  vain  at 
Clifton.  I  am  now  enabled  to  return  you 
my  earliest  Thanks  for  yoiu*  obliging  Re- 
membrance of  me  in  y«  sett  of  prints  which 
you  have  inclosed  for  me  from  Naples  ;  and 
I  shall  when  I  go  into  the  country  forward 
another  sett  of  them  to  y«  Reverend  Doctor.^ 

The  Residue  of  y«  Contents  of  yo  Box  re- 
mains in  my  Chambers  anchorM  safe  after 
their  long  voyage.  My  curiosity  made  me 
look  Into  y«  Contents,  but  I  can  assure  you 
I  was  not  the  first,  for  y«  Custom  House 
officers  had  penetrated  into  its  inmost  Re- 
cesses, scrutinizing  them  with  y^  most 
piercing  zeal,  nor  was  this  all,  for  when 
they  had  taken  good  Care  that  the  Revenue 
should  not  be  defrauded  ;  it  was  assigned 
over  to  y«  officers  of  ye  very  Reverend  Bp 
of  London,  that  they  might  examine  lest  it 
should  contain  Mass  Books,  Relics,  Agnes 
Dei,  or  other  Articles  of  Superstition ;  so 
ever  watchful  and  anxious  are  our  worthy 
Pielates  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery, 
which  next  to  poverty  they  have  y«  most 
horrid  Fears  of  ;  however  if  they  had  known 
both  you  and  me,  they  might  have  spared 
these  great  precautions  ;  for  y«  Box  turning 
out  to  have  neither  Contraband  or  Super- 
stition amongst  its  Contents  .  .  . 

It  is  Time  for  me  to  inform  you  that  I 
was  about  a  month  ago  at  Broomfield,  hav- 
ing made  it  on  my  way  from  Clifton  to 
Taunton  Assizes.  I  liad  then  full  oppor- 
tunity to  contemplate  the  improvements 
your  Major  Domo  Mr  John  Wood  has  made, 
his  lawns,  his  woods,  his  cascades  etc  ;  it 
would  be  vain  for  me  to  praise  them,  after 
I  tell  you  that  they  have  received  y«  stamp 
of  Mr.  Bampfyld*s^  Approbation  that  para- 

1  Dr.  Jenkyni  of  Wells  Is  here  referred  to,  a  man 
held  in  traditional  respect  by  the  deseendants  of 
his  oontemporiiMea.  One  of  his  bods  was  known  to 
a  generatton  now  passing  away  as  Head  of  Baliol 
and  Dean  of  Wellp.  Btit  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Us  youngest  daughter  surviTed  until  1881,  dying  at 
the  age  of  (I  think)  104.  This  estimable  lady  was 
Mw.  Thring,  the  mother  of  the  present  Lord 
Thring.  Henry  Hohhouse  married  a  sister  of  Dr. 
Jenkyns  about  1774  and  a  little  later  purchased 
Hadspen  House,  in  the  parish  of  Pitcombe,  Somer- 
setshire. 

s  Mr.  Bampfyld,  of  Hestercombe  House,  Kings- 
ton. 


gon  of  Taste  .  .  .  Y«  Ha  !  Ha !  is  a  great 
advantage  and  y«  Retreat  which  is  placed 
above  y«  Shrubbery,  over  y«  Garden  com- 
mands a  Noble  prospect  .  .  . 

The  physical  world  are  amus'd  at  present 
with  a  newly  discovered  Remedy  for  y«  Gout, 
ye  production  of  one  Le  Fevre  a  regular 
Physician  at  Li^ge  in  Germany.  .  .  .  Be- 
fore the  ciu'e  is  perfected  ye  moderate  sum 
of  one  hundred  guineas  is  chargM.  The 
Discovery  promises  to  have  a  mighty  Run, 
it  may  obtain  as  much  Renown  as  even  Tar 
Water  did  and  I  believe  it  may  have  equal 
Merit  to  support  It.  .  .  . 

For  politics  I  avoid  ^em  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. I  am  of  no  party  and  no  Faction  ; 
ye  Heads  of  both  are  Rogues,  and  their 
Followers  are  Dupes  and  Fools  :  Our  squab- 
bles at  Home  will  end  in  Noise  and  Smoke, 
but  I  wish  they  may  not  give  too  serious  an 
Encouragement  to  those  in  America,  for 
the  men  of  Boston  like  their  Forefathers  are 
seeking  the  Lord  in  prayer  and  hatching 
ye  most  Devilish  machinations,  but  it  is 
their  Abettors  at  home  which  alone  make 
'em  formidable,  and  who  perhaps  direct 
their  motions. 

The  city  of  London  is  framing  another 
remonstrance  to  the  King,  but  it  will  avail 
as  much  as  the  former  and  as  much  as  it 
deserves,  for  while  the  Crown  has  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  its  command,  it 
laughs  with  security  at  such  attacks  tho' 
headed  by  Beckford  and  Wilkes  :  the  latter 
of  whom  is  now  at  Liberty,  and  presides 
with  an  Alderman's  gown  with  the  utmost 
gravity.  Surely  such  a  Magistrate  is  a  Satyr 
upon  public  justice,  and  shows  ye  Folly  and 
Madness  of  ye  populace  and  proves  to  me 
beyond  all  other  argument  how  unfit  they 
are  to  have  more  share  than  they  have  in 
ye  powers  of  Government.  However  defi- 
cient ye  production  of  ye  Italian  Press  may 
be  in  some  Branches  of  Learning,  where 
they  labour  under  the  restraint  you  mention, 
their  Historians  are  nevertheless  in  good 
Reputation.  I  must  therefore  request  of 
you  to  think  of  my  Library  in  that  Depart- 
ment principally  by  choosing  ye  best  of 
them  all  according  to  your  discretion. 
Adieu. — Yours,  H.  Hobhousk. 

The  first  necessity  of  travel  in  the 
old  days  was  a  portfolio  full  of  intro- 
ductions to  people  of  position,  in  the 
places  where  the  traveller  designed  a 
sojourn.  Evidently,  Crosse  was  ex- 
tending his  tour  in  a  new  direction,  and 
had  writtea  to  his   friend   and   next 
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neighbor,  Sir  Charles  Tynte,  for  intro- 
ductions to  the  British  embassies  at 
Dresden  and  Berlin.  The  following 
letters  soinewhaii  quaintly  expressed, 
refer  to  the  subject :  — 

Deak  Sib,  — As  soon  as.  I  came  to  Town 
from  Bath  (where  I  have  been  for  my 
Health  two  months)  I  made  it  my  business 
to  get  you  letters  of  recommendation  to  our 
Ministers  at  Dresden  and  Berlin,  not  being 
acquainted  with  either  of  them,  I  applyed 
to  a  great  man  who  made  me  a  fair  prom- 
ise, and  I  waited  for  some  time,  till  I  grew 
impatient,  I  then  sent  to  an  old  acquaint- 
ance that  I  was  told  was  very  intimately 
acquainted  with  Both,  who  obliged  me  im- 
mediately with  the  inclosed  Letters.  They 
were  sent  me  a  few  days  ago.  But  my  mind 
at  that  time  was  so  much  engaged  in  a 
melancholy  affair,  that  happen^  between 
My  Friend  Lord  Poulett,  and  Lord  Milton, 
prevented  me  from  writing  to  you  before 
now,  but  thenk  God  that  affair  is  ended  and 
much  to  my  Friend's  Honour.  The  Lords 
met  with  their  Seconds  behind  Montague 
House  with  Pistols  only.  Lord  Poulett 
wounded  his  Antagonist,  and  Lord  Milton 
was  taken  of  the  field.  His  Lordship  has 
since  asked  Lord  Poulett' s  pardon  for 
giving  Him  a  blow.  I  hope  you  have  had 
yr  Health  ever  since  you  left  England,  and 
that  yr  tour  has  afforded  you  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure.  If  I  can  be  of  service  to  you 
let  me  know  in  what,  that  I  may  convince 
you  I  am  your  sincere  Friend  and  hearty 
Servant,  Chahles  K.  Tynte, 

Feb :  ye  4th  1771. 

Lady  Tynte  begs  her  compos. 

This  letter  with  its  enclosures  was 
wrapped  in  an  outer  sheet  of  paper,  and 
sealed  with  Sir  Charles  Tynte 's  coat-of- 
arms ;  strange  to  say  this  had  been 
broken,  and  the  letter  re  closed  with 
two  official  seals  in  red  wax,  with  the 
remark  in  writing  "  Opened  on  account 
of  the  postage  not  being  paid." 

Capper's  farm,  or,  as  it  was  more 
often  called,  the  "  Field  of  the  Forty 
Footsteps,"  behind  the  British  Mu- 
seum, then  Montague  House,  was  the 
place  where  the  Lords  Poulett  and  Mil- 
ton met  for  their  duel.  It  is  very  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  last  century  as  the  rendezvous  for 
duellists.  The  tradition  connected  with 
the  forty  footsteps,  is  that  two  broth- 
ers, who  were  in  love  with  the  same 


lady,  fought  together  in  this  place  so 
long  and  fiercely,  that  in  the  end  both 
were  mortally  wounded,  and  that  from 
that  time  forever  after  no  grass  would 
grow  on  the  accursed  spot  I 

There  is  another  letter  of  Sir  Charles 
Tynte's  which,  like  the  former,  is  not 
without  some  interest  as  indicating  the 
change  of  style  at  the  time  in  epistolary 
and  colloquial  English.  He  belonged 
to  an  older  generation  than  young  Hob- 
house,  and  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  the  fashion  of  their  phraseology, 
albeit  they  were  both  Somersetshire 
men,  moving  very  much  in  the  same 
society :  — 

Deak  Sib,  —  I  should  have  answer' d 
your  Letter  long  ago  had  I  known  who  was 
appointed  Envoy  Extra,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Andrew  Mitchel.  My  Friend  that  gave  you 
the  two  Letters  one  to  Dresden,  and  the 
other  to  Berlin  I  accidentally  met,  who  told 
me  that  he  had  taken  care  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Crosse,  for  he  had  wrote  to  his  acquaintance 
Mr  R.  Gunning,  who  is  appointed  in  the 
room  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchel.  I  was  yes- 
terday to  call  on  my  Friend  Sir  James 
Porter.  .  .  . 

Sir  James  Porter  I  was  not  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  before  this  affair  of  yours, 
which  has  brought  me  to  visit  as  knowing 
and  as  good-natured  a  Man  as  ever  lived. 

I  think  you  are  very  lucky  to  be  out  of 
England  in  these  troublous  times,  for  I  be- 
lieve the  storm  will  be  quite  blown  over  by 
the  time  you  arrive  in  England.  I  suppose 
the  news  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
being  sent  to  the  Tower  is  look'd  on  where 
you  are  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  event. 
This  morning  we  had  a  very  hard  frost,  and 
the  weather  has  been  very  unseasonable 
and  severe  for  our  Lands  In  Somersetshire. 
Lady  Tynte  desires  her  respects  to  you,  and 
I  am  with  great  sincerity  your  friend  and 
Sert,  Char.  K.  Tynte. 

Hill-street,  April  ye  9th  1771. 

The  well-known  and  sensational 
chapter  of  history  to  which  Sir  Charles 
refers,  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  when 
viewed  through  contemporary  specta- 
cles. The  picture  is  crowded  with  his- 
toric personages,  the  mention  of  whose 
very  names  sets  one's  ears  tingling  to 
catch  the  faintest  echo  of  their  voices. 
It  would  have  been  amusing  to  have 
heard  Colonel  Barry's  passionate  yet 
comical  description  in  the  Commons,  of 
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the  celebrated  riots  in  the  House  of 
Lonis  agaiust  the  presence  of  strangers, 
when  one  of  the  peers,  hooted  behind 
the  disguise  of  a  hideous .  mask,  and  a 
Scotch    lord,   in   his   peculiar   brogue, 
called     out     repeatedly,    "Clear     the 
Hoose,    Clear  the  Hoose,^^    Better  still 
to  have  listened  to  Burke's  well-turned 
compliment  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
when  he  said,  '^I  desire  to  hear  the 
discussions  of  the  other  House,  in  my 
endeavor  to  get  knowledge.    I  desire  to 
learn  of  that  great  man,  who,  though 
not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  seems  to 
hold  the  key  of  it,  and  to  possess  the 
capacity  of  informing  and  instructing 
us   in    all   things/'    Chatham,   as   we 
know,  regretted  the  diminution  of  his 
audience,  and  writes  to  Lady  Stanhope  : 
"  The  House  being  kept  clear  of  hear- 
ers, we  are  reduced  to  a  snug  party  of 
unheai'ing  and  unfeeling  Lords  and  to 
the  tapestry-hffcDgings."    These  tapes- 
try-hangings represented  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  were  eloquent 
of  a  noble  past.    The  burning  question, 
however,  that  sent  the  lord  mayor  to 
the  Tower,  as   we  all  remember,  was 
the  right  of  outsiders  to  be  informed  of 
the  debates  in  Parliament  through  the 
medium  of  printed  reports.     Strength- 
ened  by  the   rapid   growth   of  public 
opinion  on  this  subject,  the  practice  of 
reporting  speeches  in  Parliament  had 
already,  in   1770,    assumed    nearly   its 
present  form,  throwing  aside  the  affec- 
tation  of   disguise    and    conccnhnents. 
A  strong  party  both  in  Lords  and  Com- 
mons were  against  the  newspaper  peo- 
ple.    Colonel    Onslow  moved  for   and 
obtained  a  reading   of  the   resolutions 
passed  in  the   House   in  1728,  to  the 
effect  "  that  it  is  an  indignity  to,  and  a 
breach  of  privilege  of,  this  House  for 
any  persons  to  give  in  printed  newspa- 
pers any  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  House." 

When  it  was  proposed  to  summon 
the  contumacious  printer  Evans  to 
the  bar  of  the  House,  Mr.  Whit  worth 
moved  to  add  —  "  and  with  all  his  com- 
positors, pressmen,  type,  and  devils.'' 
Mr.  Townshend  thought  the  devils 
miijht  be  left  out.  but  Burke  thought 
otherwise,  and  said  *' the '  devilis  the 


most  material  person  in  all  this  busi*> 
ness  —  the  most  material  evidence  for 
discovery."  Ears  polite  were  destined 
to  hear  a  good  many  more  joke.:  about 
the  personage  who  should  be  nameless, 
for  Wedderburn,  in  a  subsequent  de- 
bate, remarked,  "I  think  the  wisest 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  leave  the  devil  to 
the  printer,  and  the  printer  to  the 
devil." 

An  awkward  complication,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  arisen.  The  messen- 
ger of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
attempted  to  arrest,  within  the  jurisdic^ 
tion  of  the  City,  Miller,  a  printer  of 
debates,  whereupon  the  officer  of  the 
Commons  -was  himself  arrested  for  as- 
saulting a  citizen.  He  was  brought 
before  the  lord  mayor.  Brass  Crosby, 
and  aldermen  Oliver  and  Wilkes,  the 
result  being  that  they  committed  the 
messenger,  holding  him  to  bail.  The 
House  of  Commons,  in  a  fury  of  indig- 
nation, issued  orders  for  the  lord  mayor 
to  attend  in  his  place  before  them,  and 
on  the  19th  of  March  he  went  down  to 
the  House  accompanied  by  an  immense 
mob.  It  is  curious  to  recall  the  fact 
that  Fox,  the  ultra-Liberal  of  later 
times,  was  against  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  conspicuously  strenuous  for 
the  maintenance  pf  privilege*  He  was 
exceedingly  irate  on  this  occasion  f\t 
being  hooted  at  and  hissed  by  the 
mob  ;  and  in  his  wrath  denounced  the 
''  assassins  "  of  the  other  party. 

On  the  27th  of  March  the  lord  mayor 
had  been  sent  to  the  Tower.  On  the 
8th  of  May  he  was  released  from 
prison  ;  for  the  anxious  session  of  the 
spring  of  1771  was  closed  by  proroga- 
tion. A  gorgeous  procession  attended 
the  lord  mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver 
from  the  Tower  to  the  Mansion  House, 
accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  ;  and  in  the  evening  bonfires 
and  illuminations  gave  further  token  of 
the  general  satisfaction.  "  Warned," 
says  Lord  Malion,  "by  such  signs  of 
the  popular  feeling,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  ensuing  session,  more 
wisely  forbore  any  renewal  of  the  con- 
flict." 

Sir  Charles  Tynte  was  quite  right  in 
his  prognostics;  the  storm  had  blown 
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over  long  before  Crosse  returned  from 
his  travels. 

Another  friend,  whose  letter  Crosse 
receives  while  at  Geneva,  expresses  his 
regret  that  an  English  acquaintance  of 
Voltaire,  to  whom  he  applied,  has  de- 
clined giving  Mr.  Crosse  an  introduc- 
tion, because  the  philosopher  is  now  too 
old  and  infirm  to  receive  strangers  at 
Ferney.  He  was  nearly  eighty,  but 
destined  for  yet  a  few  more  years  of 
life.  The  same  correspondent  writes 
that  he  has  been  frequently  feasting 
his  eyes  on  the  fair  ones  at  Eanelagh, 
*'  which  has  been  much  in  vogue  this 
spring."  He  adds,  "  If  you  return  by 
Brussels,  and  can  conveniently  bring 
them  I  wish  you  would  buy  me  a  good 
pair  of  lac^d  Ruffles,  value  about  three 
guineas,  and  give  me  credit  till  we 
meet." 

Xo  wonder  that  we  come  repeatedly 
on  lettera  concerning  the  various  pack- 
ages that  are  sent  home  by  the  squire 
from  various  places  abroad.  Two  boxes 
from  Leghorn  were  delayed  by  quarau- 
tiue  —  *'  now  very  s trick  "  —  and  after 
frequent  visits  to  the  City,  are  heard 
of  by  Mr.  Savage,  who  says  he  has 
*^  delivered  a  Petition,  as  usual,  to  the 
Custom  House  for  their  delivery." 

This  correspondent  writes  a  great 
deal  of  idle  gossip  about  their  mutual 
acquaintances.    He  says  :  — 

Poor  Mr.  Gunning  has  the  great  mortifica- 
tion to  find  his  mortal  enemy  Hunter  more 
respected  and  sought  after  in  the  hospital 
(St.  George's)  than  himself,  also  flying 
about  Town  in  a  Chariot  for  grandeur  and 
magnificence  next  to  that  of  the  Sun. 

This  was  the  celebrated  John  Hunter, 
the  great  surgeon  and  anatomist,  who 
ilrove  about  town  in  his  grand  chariot. 
He  was  living  then  in  Jermyn  Street, 
not  having  yet  migrated  to  Leicester 
Square,  where  he  built  a  museum  for 
his  large  collections  of  anatomical  ob- 
jects. 

Of  fashionable  gossip  Mr.  Savage  has 
some  items.    He  writes  :  — 

Our  Countrjrman  Mr.  Coxe  lays  siege  to 
Miss  Colebrook  a  niece  of  the  great  Banker, 
Sir  George  Colebrook  and  Chairman  to  the 
East  India  Comi>any.  .  .  •  Report  says  he 


lost  In  the  Spring,  at  Hazard  in  St.  James^ 
Street  half  his  fortune ;  his  best  friends 
confess  £20,000. 

From  Mr.  Hobhouse  the  traveller 
learns  some  local  news  :  — 

What  Disposition  Sandford  of  Kynehead 
has  made  of  his  estate,  I  cannot  precisely 
tell  you,  but  from  the  best  accounts  I  can 
get,  he  has  lock'd  up  his  Estates  from  the 
immediate  enjoyment  of  his  son,  without 
absolutely  disinheriting  him.  .  .  . 

You  have  undoubtedly  seen  in  y«  public 
papers  y«  Death  of  your  Neighbour  Lord 
Egmont,  what  is  to  become  of  ye  Castles, 
Baronies  etc.  etc  I  cannot  teU  you,  the 
world  has  believed  that  he  was  not  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  his  son,  but  whether  his 
pride  would  suffer  him  to  strip  ye  title  of 
any  part  of  the  estates  I  should  doubt.  ^ 

The  celebrated  patriot  Mr  Burke  has  un- 
dertaken ye  Task  of  writing  an  History  of 
y«  Reign  of  George  y®  Third.  I  understand 
it  is  already  publishM,  but  I  am  at  present 
so  far  removed  from  y®  Meridian  of  these 
things  [he  wa3  at  Clifton]  that  I  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  get  it  before  my  Return 
to  London.  He  has  undoubtedly  a  very 
able  pen  but  what  impartiality  We  are  to 
expect  from  a  man  who  is  ye  known  Mer- 
cenary of  the  Head  of  a  very  Corrupt  and 
disappointed  party,  who  Is  paid  for  being 
an  Advocate  and  not  a  Representative  in 
Parliament,  I  will  leave  you  to  judge. 
However  such  a  performance  will  out  of 
respect  to  ye  abilities  of  ye  Author  be  uni- 
versally read,  more  especially  as  ye  Author 
is  enabled  to  lay  open  many  Transactions, 
however  he  may  be  disi>osed  to  suppress  or 
to  misrepresent  others. 

A  set  of  Literati  at  Edinburgh  have  un- 
dertaken as  I  am  told  to  compile  and  pub- 
lish an  History  of  England  to  be  comprised 
in  seven  volumes  in  4to,  divided  into  ten 
periods,  one  Volume  to  be  published  annu- 
ally, and  to  each  period  to  be  ix>rtioned  out 
into  various  distinct  titles  of  Ecclesiastical, 
Military,  Civil,  Legal,  Constitutional,  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Learning,  etc.  ;  every  one  of 
these  is  appropriated  to  a  different  i>erBon, 
somewhat  upon  the  plan  which  you  may 
remember  pointed  out  by  Blackstone.  •  .  . 
Lord  Temple  has  declared  his  Resolution 
never  more  to  interfere  in  public  affairs  and 
has  hitherto  kept  his  word.     The  cautious 

1  Thirty  yean  later,  the  then  Lord  Egmont  of 
Enmore  Castle  hestowed  much  friendly  attention 
on  Coleridge.  A  man  of  culture  himself,  he  was 
frequent  in  urging  the  former  to  more  sustained 
literary  effort. 
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and  circumspect  Conduct  of  Lord  North  has 
reconciled  many  to  his  Administration  who 
dislikM  ye  Character  of  the  D  of  Grafton. 

Hobhouse,  as  we  know,  was  misin- 
formed respecting  the  publication  of 
any  treatise  by  Burke  on  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  though  he  contributed, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
many  pamphlets  on  contemporary  pol- 
itics. He  was  more  correct  in  express- 
ing the  public  opinion  of  the  day,  in 
saying  that  Burke  was  regarded  as  a 
paid  advocate  of  a  party  rather  than  a 
representative  in  Parliament.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  that  he  had  consented 
to  take  the  post  of  agent  to  the  dis- 
affected politicians  in  New  York,  with, 
it  was  said,  ^'  a  salary  of  little  short  of 
MlfiOO  a  year."  In  the  debates  on 
American  questions,  this  taint  of  hired 
advocacy,  unfortunately  for  the  issue  of 
affairs,  robbed  Burke's  wisdom  of  its 
due  influence,  and  imp^,ired  the  force 
of  eloquence  which  should  have  carried 
conviction,  while  it  won  admiration. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  power  of  Burke's 
eloquence,  that  Gibbon,  in  the  admira- 
tion of  his  scenius,  chose  to  forget  that 
he  had  a  reverence  for  Church  estab- 
lishments, and  almost  forgave  him  for 
being  a  Christian ! 

The  packet  of  old  letters  contains 
many  besides  those  I  have  quoted.  I 
unfold  and  read  them  one  after  another 
with  the  respect  due  to  their  age  ;  the 
sand  is  glistening  thick  on  the  ink, — 
the  writing,  the  discolored  paper,  the 
huge  seals,  the  formal  superscription, 
are  strange  and  unfamiliar,  yet  one  can 
read  into  the  human  life  of  it  all.  Sev- 
eral of  the  letters  before  me  are  in 
French,  exquisite  as  to  penmanship, 
with  names  subscribed  that  belong  to 
the  old  rlgime.  In  some  instances  these 
letters  are  written  by  foreigners  to 
their  embassies  introducing  Mr.  Crosse, 
who  is  now  and  again  styled  le  Baron 
Crosse.  The  untitled  English  gentle- 
man who  is  a  gentleman,  was  always  a 
trouble  t^  our  ContinenUil  friends.  The 
letter  of  Sir  James  Porter  to  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell,  recommending  "  the  bearer 
Mr.  Crosse  a  Somersetshire  gentleman, 
of  great  merit,"  etc.,  was  never  pre- 
sented as  we  know  already,  because  Sir 


Andrew  was  moved  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Indeed  I  have  my  doubts  whether  the 
squire  ever  got  to  Berlin,  Vienna,  or 
Prague,  because  letters  of  introduction 
to  these  places  are  in  the  "  packet "  — 
and  because  the  said  squire  fell  in  love 
with  and  married  a  young  lady  at 
Geneva.  Ulysses  matched  with  an 
aged  wife  could  not  "  rest  from  travel," 
but  Richard  Crosse's  spouse  had  youth 
on  her  side,  and  so  he  "  ceased  roaming 
with  a  hungry  heart"  —  and  now  went 
back  to  his  place  with  its  several 
charges,  in  dear  old  Somersetshire, 
there  to  lead  a  Darby  and  Joan  life 
along  with  his  bucolic  neighbors.  No 
mingling  any  more  in  the  festive  scenes 
of  Versailles  and  Paris  for  the  hand- 
some young  Englishman,  whom  tradi- 
tion says  had  been  wonderfully  well 
received  by  the  great  ladies,  in  all  the 
grandeur  of  those  monstrous  head- 
dresses, called  pouf  en  sentiment ^  fash- 
ionable at  the  time.  Barely  two 
decades,  and  the  towering  headgear 
"like  Gothic  castles"  were  to  fall  — 
and  the  heads  too  —  by  the  guillotine  I 

There  are  many  relics  in  my  posses- 
sion that  the  traveller  had  sent  home 
in  those  boxes  so  carefully  overhaule<l 
by  the  Bishop  of  London's  officers  —  a 
table  of  pietra  dura  work  from  Florence, 
engravings  from  Home  and  Naples,  and 
a  lantern  and  other  trifles  made  by  the 
monks  of  La  Trappe. 

A  trifling  incident  of  a  personal  na- 
ture forms  a  link  which  I  have  never 
forgotten  with  this  remote  past.  One 
morning  in  the  early  autumn  of  1850, 
when  I  first  settled  down  at  Fync 
Court,  the  home  of  ray  married  life,  we 
received  a  visit  from  an  old  man,  John 
Ingram  by  name.  In  his  early  days  he 
had  been  a  gardener  in  the  Crosse  fam- 
ily, and  though  for  many  years  past  no 
longer  in  their  service,  he  kept  up  his 
interests  in  all  the  family  events  —  no 
bad  example  of  old-world  loyalty.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  he,  a  man  "  gone 
ninety  years  of  age  "  had  walked  from 
Charlinch,  a  village  five  miles  off,  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  squire  and  his 
wife  on  their  marriage.  The  old  man 
was  stone  blind,  and  of  course  depen- 
dent on  the  guidance  of  the   lad  who 
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nccompanied  him,  but  he  was  still  quite 
<j»rect  ill  stature,  strong  of  limb,  with  a 
most  picturesque  head,  and  his  memory 
was  unimpaired. 

When  sitting  by  his  side  he  took  my 
offered  hand,  stroking  it  gently,  and 
then  amused  me  by  asking  if  he  might 
just  touch  my  cheek  with  his  fingers. 
Naturally  I  complimented  him  on  his 
age  and  physical  strength  —  he  was 
proud  of  his  years  ;  this  led  him  to 
speak  of  bygone  times.  In  the  soft, 
ple.isant  Somersetshire  dialect,  with  z 
for  s  and  v  for  /,  which  with  its  dh  for 
t/i,  Professor  Earle  says,  was  probably 
the  speech  of  King  Alfred — my  aged 
visitor  told  me  much  that  was  interest- 
ing. Amongst  other  things,  he  said  he 
remembered  the  old  squire's  first  wife, 
Uie  lady  that  came  from  foreign  parts. 
He  said  he  recollected  how  she  used  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  garden,  and,  with 
a  touch  of  poetic  feeling,  he  added  that 
she  was  more  beautiful  than  the  flowers 
themselves.  Then  he  went  on  to  sav 
that  the  beautiful  foreign  lady  died 
when  he  was  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  there 
was  a  great  talk  about  her  funeral,  be- 
cause she  was  buried  b}*  torchlight ;  he 
remembered  it  well. 

The  parish  register  has  on  record 
that  *"'  Louise  wife  of  Richard  Crosse 
Esq.  was  buried  Nov  4  1775,"  and  I 
remember  to  have  seen  a  locket  with  a 
curl  of  dark-brown  hair,  with  her  name, 
the  date  of  her  death,  and  lier  age 
engraved  on  the  back.  She  was  only 
twentv-five  ! 

There  was  no  heir  to  the  Broomfield 
estates  except  a  distant  cousin,  who 
probably  was  as  much  liked  by  the 
squire  as  remote  heirs-presumptive  are 
liked  by  childless  landowners.  The 
widower  took  seven  years  to  consider, 
and  then,  as  time  was  going  on,  he  re- 
solved to  marry  again.  I  have  the  let- 
ters, both  hei*s  and  his  ;  1  cannot  call 
them  love-letters,  for  in  making  the 
offer  of  his  hand,  he  jiddresses  the  lady 
of  his  choice  as  *'  Madam."  The  only 
scrap  of  sentiment  in  the  whole  letter 
is  where  he  conscientious! v  tells  her 
that  he  cannot  even  now  think  of  his 
first  wife  without  tears.  Miss  Porter 
of  Blaxhold  has  attained  the  sensible 


age  of  thirty-two,  both  her  parents  are 
dead,  and  she  is  mistress  of  her  own 
estate,  a  comfortable  little  property  on 
the  Quantocks.  Her  suitor  credits  her 
with  excellent  business  capacity,  for  he 
explains  fully  and  candidly  the  position 
of  his  affairs,  and  takes  occasion  to 
point  out  that  their  eldest  son,  "  if  they 
are  blessed  with  one "  (the  blessing, 
by  the  way,  is  sometimes  a  matter  of 
doubt) — the  eldest  son,  I  repeat,  must 
have  his  estates,  which  are  strictly  en- 
tailed, and  the  problematical  second  son 
will  have  her  property  for  his  sole  pro- 
vision. 

This  territorially  assorted  couple  mar- 
ried, and  in  due  course  the  exemplary 
wife  fulfilled  the  obligations  demanded 
of  her,  and  two  sons  were  born,  respec- 
tively called  by  the  familj'  names  of 
Andrew  and  Richard.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  distant  cousin  standing 
godfather  to  either  of  these  boys. 
When  the  elder  of  the  children  was 
four  years  old  the  family  wearied  a 
little  of  dull  neighbors  and  the  monot- 
ony of  being  dragged  up  and  down  hill 
by  four  horses,  through  deep  rutted 
lanes,  in  a  country  which  Camden  de- 
scribed as  *•'  wet  and  weely  to  the 
exceeding  great  trouble  of  those  that 
travell  in  it."  And  being  thus  weary 
of  roads  that  had  improved  very  little 
since  old  Camden's  time,  the  Crosses 
resolved  to  set  out  for  a  tour  in  Fmnce. 
This  was  in  1788,  and  the  old  cabinet 
had  in  its  keeping  a  diary  written  by 
Mrs.  Crosse,  which  will  afford  an  ex- 
tract here  and  there  respecting  their 
journey  :  — 

Wednesday  Oct  Ist  1788  left  Broomfield 
with  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Crosse,  my  little  An- 
drew and  two  servants  —  drank  tea,  supp'd 
and  slept  at  Piper's  Inn.  .  .  .  Thursday 
morning  we  left,  the  two  gentlemen  in  one 
chaise,  Andrew  myself  and  Sarah  in  the 
other ;  we  call'd  on  Dr.  Lovell  at  Wells, 
took  fresh  horses  there.  .  .  .  We  arrived 
comfortably  at  Bath,  took  a  cold  dinner  at 
the  Bear.  .  .  .  We  pursued  our  jpumey  to 
Chipenham  and  slept  there  .  .  .  left  again 
on  Friday  morning  and  came  on  to  Marl- 
borough. .  .  .  We  only  stayed  here  to  take 
fresh  horses  and  went  on  to  Newbury  .  .  . 
and  suppM  and  slept  at  Reading.  ...  At 
Reading  nothing  appeared  worth  remarking 
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except  the  extravagance  of  the  House  and 
the  affectation  of  the  Domestics.  From 
here  we  sat  off  on  Saturday  Morning, 
changed  horses  at  Hounslow,  and  arrivM  in 
London  at  3  o'clock. 

The  travellers  put  up  at  the  Bolt-in- 
Tun,  near  Temple  Bar,  and  resumed 
tlieir  journey  on  Tuesday.  Passing 
Dartford  and  Kochester,  they  arrived 
at  "  Citenbourn  in  the  evening." 

Supp'd  and  slept  there.  The  Rose  Inn 
was  remarkably  large  and  handsome  .  .  . 
the  accommodation  extremely  good  and 
reasonable.  Wednesday  we  went  on  to 
Canterbury,  took  an  early  dinner  and  went 
on  to  Dover,  where  we  were  detained 
three  days  by  contrary  winds.  .  .  .  We  left 
the  Royale  Hotel  at  Dover  on  Saturday 
morning  being  callM  at  5  o'clock.  .  .  .  We 
went  on  shipboard  intending  to  sail  to 
Calais  but  the  -wind  blew  quite  contrary, 
.  .  .  after  being  six  hours  on  the  sea,  the 
Captain  propos'd  to  the  Passengers  to  go  to 
Boulogne,  and  within  two  hours  we  were  in 
sight  of  it.  A  boat  was  now  to  carry  us  on 
shore  .  .  .  where  were  40  or  50  women 
dancing  and  skipping  in  the  water  with 
their  petticoats  above  their  knees.  They 
presented  themselves  by  the  side  of  our 
boat,  to  take  us  on  their  shoulders  and 
carry  us  on  shore.  Some  of  the  women 
were  of  gigantic  make,  and  made  nothing 
of  carrying  Mr  Brown  and  Mr  Crosse  on 
their  back,  and  Mr  Crosse  very  humourously 
knighted  his  Lady  by  bastinading  her  with 
his  sword. 

The  travellers  in  these  old  davs  were 
certainly  spared  *'  the  sick  hurry "  of 
modern  life. 

Mr.  Crosse  and  his  family  remained 
for  some  time  in  Orleans  and  at  Kouen, 
but  of  their  precise  movements  there 
is  no  record.  It  must  have  been  a  very 
interesting  time  for  a  man  who  knew 
Finance  so  well  as  he  did,  and  whose 
temper  of  mind  led  him  to  catch  the 
<'nthusiasm  of  all  that  seemed  good  and 
of  fair  promise  to  humanity  in  the  lib- 
<;ralism  of  the  day.  Joubert  wisely 
says  :  *'  Liberty  I  Liberty  !  Let  us 
have  justice^  and  then  we  shall  have 
enough  liberty."  It  was  on  these  lines 
that  the  Englishman  had  seen  the 
struggles  for  reform  and  freedom  in  his 
own  country,  the  quarrels  over  privi- 
lege between  Lords  and  Commons,  the 


maintenance  of  the  rights  and  powers 
of  juries,  aud  other  questions.  In 
France  there  •  had  been  no  retrench- 
ment, no  concessions,  the  reckoning 
was  the  unbalanced  wrong  of  centuries. 
The  dilettjante  liberalism  of  fashionable 
philosophy  became  a  force  terrible  in 
its  earnestness,  when  once  wielded  as  a 
weapon  by  the  starving,  the  oppressed, 
and  the  unscrupulous  ;  it  was  no  mere 
play  of  wit  and  flicker  of  sentiment, 
for  it  brought  death  and  spoliation. 

One  pauses  to  wonder  if  the  foreign 
visitor  in  Paris  had  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  what  was  awaiting  France.  The 
well-known  story,  told  b}'  La  Harpe 
and  repeated  by  Taine,  occurs  to  one. 
in  its  dramatic  significance.  It  was  in 
this  same  year  of  1788,  that,  as  La 
Harpe  says  :  — 

A  gay  party  were  dining  with  one  of  the 
Confreres  of  the  Academy,  when  a  person 
named  Cazotte,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no 
part  in  the  brilliant  conversation,  broke  in 
by  saying  in  a  serious  tone,  "Gentlemen, 
you  will  witness  this  great  revolution  that 
you  so  much  desire."  He  then  went  on  to 
describe  how  within  six  years  one  after 
another  of  the  party  would  die  by  the 
scaffold.  "'  These  are  miracles,''  exclaimed 
La  Ilarpe,  *'and  you  leave  me  out?" 
"  You  will  be  no  less  a  miracle,  you  will  be 
a  Christian."  "Ah!"  interposes  Champ- 
fort,  "  I  breathe  again  :  if  we  are  only  to  die 
when  La  Harpe  becomes  a  Christian — we 
are  immortals  !" 

Mr.  Crosse  was  in  Paris  throughout 
the  summer  of  1789  ;  in  all  probability 
his  wife  and  child  had  returned  to  En- 
gland in  the  spring,  leaving  him  free  to 
move  in  the  feverish  society  of  the  cap- 
ital. What  rumors  must  have  reached 
him  of  angry  speeches  in  the  National 
Assembly  ;  above  all,  the  echo  of  Mi- 
rabeau's  defiant  words  when,  in  reply 
to  the  message  from  the  king,  that  the 
deputies  should  adjourn  immediately, 
he  had  said  to  the  Marquis  de  Br^zd  : 
"  Return  aud  tell  your  master  that  we 
are  here  by  the  power  of  the  people, 
and  that  nothing  short  of  the  bayonet 
shall  drive  us  hence."  Sifeyes,  as  we 
know,  brought  the  business  of  this 
meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  to  a 
conclusion,    by    voting   "the    personal 
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inviolability  of  its  members,  and  the 
penalty  of  death  against  any  one  who 
should  attack  their  liberty." 

The  memorable  14th  of  July  quickly 
followed,  which  saw  the  fall  of  the  Bas- 
tille. Mr.  Crosse,  wearing  the  tricolor 
cockade,  had  the  satisfaction  of  stand- 
ing on  the  ruins  of  this  stronghold  of 
despotism  I  The  thin  crust  of  the 
volcano  on  which  the  squire  had  danced 
and  flirted  in  the  bridal  days  of  Marie 
Antoinette  had  veritably  fallen  into 
the  gulf  of  Xemesis,  leaving  society 
itself  gasping  for  very  life  in  the  fumes 
of  sulphurous  fires. 

The  next  page  of  history,  with  satis- 
culottism  for  its  heading,  had  not  yet 
been  turned  when  Richard  Crosse  left 
France  a  wiser  and  a  sadder  man.  It 
took  him  the  best  part  of  a  fortnight 
to  get  from  Paris  to  Someraetshire, 
counting  the  passing  visits  he  paid, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  at 
the  Hobhouses,  the  Jcnkyns,  and  the 
Whites,  whose  houses  lay  on  his  route. 
Ere  reaching  the  deep-set  lanes  on 
Quantock-side,  the  squire,  who,  by 
the  way,  had  been  high  sherifiE  of  the 
county  two  years  before,  found  he  had 
to  reckon  with  his  neighbors  the  town- 
folk  of  Bridgwater.  Somerset  gener- 
ally, and  particularly  this  place,  was 
vehemently  anti-Jacobin.  "  Republi- 
cans, levellei's,  and  flaming  democrats," 
were  amongst  the  terms  applied  to  all 
reformers  alike.  They  stimulated  the 
Tory  fervor  by  taking  oaths  of  loyalty 
to  king  and  Constitution,  and  by  occa- 
sionally burning  in  efligy  their  political 
opponents.  Being  in  this  temper,  some 
of  the  more  zealous  defenders  of  the 
British  Constitution  resolved  to  stop 
Mr.  Crosse  on  his  way  home,  and  smash 
his  carriage.  The  incident  of  the  tri- 
color cockade,  and  his  presence  at  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille,  had  got  noised 
about,  and  Bridgwater  was  in  a  ferment 
of  indignation.  \  friend  in  the  hostile 
camp  gave  timely  warning,  and  the 
traveller  quietly  took  another  route,  and 
thus  prevented  the  malcontents  of 
Bridgwater  from  indulging  in  a  foolish 
breach  of  the  peace.  The  tricolor  cock- 
ade, of  no  use  in  a  country  where  lib- 
erty  is  sought  through  law  and  justice, 


was  given  over  to  the  old  cabinet  as  a 
relic  of  the  past. 


From  The  ^^tator. 
THE  THOXTOHTS  OF  A  MAORI  CHIEF. 

The  Weekly  Press,  a  sporting  jour- 
nal, of  Christchurch,  Xew  Zealand,  in 
appearance  something  like  the  Fields 
published  in  December,  1892,  a  series- 
of  papers  of  some  intellectual  interest. 
They  were  the  component  pMts  of  an 
essay  by  Apirana  Turupu  Ngata,  a  lead- 
ing chief  of  the  Maoris,  containing  his 
views  on  the  past  and  future  of  his  own 
unhappy  people,  —  the  first  essay,  it  i& 
believed,  ever  written  by  a  Maori  of 
unmixed  blood.  Apirana,  though  edu- 
cated at  a  local  university,  and  full  of 
English  knowledge,  remains  a  native  in 
feeling,  in  sympathies,  and  in  aspira- 
tions, and  his  whole  utterance,  which  is 
often  singularly  eloquent,  and  always 
free  from  the  Indian  taint  of  unreality, 
is  penetrated  through  and  through  by  a 
kind  of  reflective  horror  of  the  white 
man,  who,  he  nevertheless  clearly  per- 
ceives, in  the  inevitable  conflict  of  their 
destinies  will  ultimately  and  speedily 
stand  a  victor  and  alone.  His  thoughts 
are  all  sombre,  and  almost  all  worthy  of 
attention.  He  does  not,  indeed,  though 
he  evidently  exults  in  the  Maori  past, 
add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  its  de- 
tails. He  accepts  the  theory  of  Euro- 
pean^ inquirers,  that  the  Maoris  are 
probably  either  Malays  or  members  of 
a  race  forced  to  emigrate  by  the  Malays, 
who,  after  a  long  residence  in  the  Navi- 
gator Islands,  set  sail  under  some  un- 
known impulse  for  New  Zealand,  and 
there  grew  and  prospered  and  devel- 
oped, what,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
we  may  call  a  polity.  The  only  thing 
he  adds  to  the  best  English  accounts  is 
his  belief,  based  apparently,  on  per- 
sonal investigation,  that  the  islands, 
when  the  Maori  adventurers  landed, 
were  not  uninhabited,  but  contained  a 
few  people  of  some  Negro,  or  rather 
Negrito,  race,  whom  the  invadei-s  con- 
quered, absorbed,  and,  as  it  were,  civ- 
ilized, who  are  still  recognizable  by 
their  faces  and  certain  peculiarities  of 
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negro,  have  survived  all  those  things. 
The  Maoris  are  brave  to  a  proverb, 
physically  strong,  and  though,  as  Api- 
rana  affinns,  ahnost  incurably  averse  to 
steady  industry,  still  they  have  fed 
themselves,  while  they  have  not,  so  far 
as  liistory  records,  been  attacked  by  any 
of  the  awful  epidemics  which  have 
occasionally  swept  away  whole  peo- 
ples. The  race,  as  the  chief  affirms, 
shows  a  tendency  in  the  towns  to 
merge,  by  crossing,  into  the  greater 
multitude  of  whites,  but  there  seems  no 
reason  wh}',  in  districts  where  the 
whites  are  scarcely  visible,  it  should  not 
at  least  linger  on  unharmed,  as  the 
Eoman  soldiers  did  in  Dacia,  and  the 
Saxons  who  were  lost  in  an  alien  popu- 
lation in  a  corner  of  eastern  Europe  ; 
as,  indeed,  even  gipsies  have  done  for 
ages  in  Transylvania  and  Koumania. 
There  seems  to  be  in  the  Maori,  as  in 
all  the  other  Polynesian  and  Melanc- 
sian  races,  a  special  liability  to  despair, 
as  if  their  imiiginatiou  were  essential 
to  their  vitality,  and  when  that  was 
cowed  by  the  obvious  superiority  of  the 
intruders,  they  gave  up  with  the  wish 
to  live,  the  capacity  for  living.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  was  visible  in 
the  Peruvians  after  the  first  conquest ; 
it  has  been  traced,  though  in  lower 
manifestations,  among  all  the  thin 
tiibes  of  Australia  ;  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  appears  in  the  strange  wither- 
ing away  of  conscript  armies,  when 
engaged  on  expeditions  for  which  they 
have  no  heart.  It  may  have  been 
strongest  among  the  Maoris,  for  they 
were  an  imaginative  people,  full  of  the 
love  of  poetry  and  legend,  and  with  a 
pride  in  the  achievements  of  their 
tribes  like  that  of  Hisfhlanders.  If  that 
is  the  true  explanation,  the  Maori  race 
is  perishing  of  heart-break,  which  has 
sapped  nt  once  the  vitality  and  the 
morale  of  the  entire  nation.  Certainly 
that  is  the  conclusion,  false  or  true, 
which  seems  to  us  indicated  by  this  first 
essay  ever  published  by  a  Maori  chief, 
this  dirge  in  eloquent  prose  over  a  van- 
ishing people,  once  owners  of  New 
Zealand,  now  only  forty -two  thousand 
fitrong. 


From  Tlie  Fortnightly. Review. 
VENETIAN   MELANCHOLY. 

BY  J.  ADDINGTON   8YM0ND8. 

October  30, 1892.  —  It  is  one  of  those 
evenings  charged  with  an  inexplicable 
melancholy,  what  the  French  call  "  in- 
dicible  tristesse."  Outside,  upon  the 
broad  canal  of  the  Giudecca,  fog-horns 
are  calling  from  sea-going  steamers,  and 
now  and  then  the  weird  sting  of  a  siren, 
like  a  writhing  sound-serpent  or  a  ban- 
shee's cry,  shivers  from  nowhere,  no- 
whither,  through  the  opaque  mist.  Is 
it  from  our  own  nerves,  or  from  some- 
thing altered  and  set  wrong  in  nature, 
some  unwholesome  wind,  some  depres- 
sion preceding  thunderstorm  or  earth- 
quake, that  this  sense  of  a  profound 
gloom  settles  down  quite  unexpectedly  ? 
Then  all  life  seems  wasted  ;  the  heart 
is  full  of  hidden  want ;  we  know  not 
what  we  desire  ;  but  an  atmosphere  of 
wistfulness  is  everywhere.  What  we 
have  achieved,  what  we  possess,  shows 
dull,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  Only  what 
we  have  not,  or  what  lies  beyond  the 
scope  of  possibilities,  gleams  before  the 
soul's  gaze  like  a  bright  particular  star. 

November  1.  — There  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  sad,  sumptuous  autumn  days  ; 
the  lagoons  asleep,  gently  hesiving  in 
long  undulations  beneath  the  immense 
dome  of  varied  greys,  modulating  from 
the  warmest  violets  to  the  coldest,  slaty 
hues ;  mournful  pageants  of  sunset, 
hanging  roses  and  flakes  of  crimson  fire 
over  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven's 
pavilion. 

November  2.  —  We  go  out  in  the  gon- 
dola, Augelo,  Vittorio,  and  I,  every 
afternoon,  and  moor  ouraelves  to  a  palo 
beyond  the  Porto  del  Lido,  there  where 
the  new  breakwater  is  being  made,  and 
one  looks  toward  the  open  sea,  with 
flocks  of  many-tinted  fishing-boats  in 
the  far  offing.  Here  we  sit  and  smoke 
and  talk  a  little.  I  read,  and  wine  from 
Poggio  Gherardo  gurgles  through  the 
thin  neck  of  a  Tuscan  flask.  The  ex- 
panse of  water  is  quite  smooth,  with 
just  an  indefinable  sense  of  ebb  and 
flow.  All  phases  of  the  sky  are  repeated 
on  the  glassy  surface  ;  and  after  the 
long,  windless  days  we  have  lately  been 
enjoying,  the  water  itself  has  run  crj's- 
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have  stunted  a  race  once  famous  for  its 
physique,  have  rooted  out  whatever 
industrial  tendencies  survived  other 
pernicious  influences,  and  degraded  the 
characteristics  it  once  possessed  of  hos- 
pitality, liberality,  braver)^,  and  manli- 
ness. You  view  instead  a  pigmy  race 
of  men  and  women,  a  degenerate  cross 
between  the  Pakeha  and  the  Maori, 
inheriting  the  worst  qualities  of  both, 
elevated  by  no  sense  of  rank,  with  no 
dignity,  possessing  mental  qualities  that 
are  employed  for  the  fabrication  of 
notorious  schemes  ;  of  theft,  burglar}', 
murder,  and  crime."  There  is  no  hope, 
says  the  chief,  of  improvement  in  this 
respect.  The  Pakeha  lad  is  a  god  to 
the  Maori  maiden,  and  the  only  remedy 
is  the  deportation  from  New  Zealand  of 
all  the  lower  whites,  —  a  remedy  which, 
while  he  suggests  it,  he  himself  pro- 
nounces to  be  "  impossible."  Educa- 
tion, as  we  have  said,  is  worse  than 
useless.  ''  By  educating  the  Maori,  you 
generally  render  him  unfit  to  take  part 
in  the  strusrorle  for  life  in  which  his  race 
is  engaged.  You  render  him  versatile, 
pliant,  and  yielding  under  the  influence 
of  an  English  mind,  conceited  and  over- 
bearing towards  his  own  people.  It  is 
true  that  the  higher  Maori  schools  have 
sent  into  the  world  men  and  women 
who  are  in  every  way  qualified  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  English  subjects,  who  are 
socially  and  morally  equipped  for  the 
daily  battles  of  life.  It  is  true  that 
their  higher  education  has  made  them 
more  sensible  to  the  good  that  may  be 
derived  from  industry,  and  has  enlight- 
ened them  to  the  danger  in  which  their 
race  is  placed.  But  with  all  their 
sound  intellectual  and  moral  training, 
they  have  in  the  majority  of  cases 
relapsed  into  the  ways  of  their  parents, 
and  exerted  the  most  evil  influence  by 
their  example.  Instability  of  character 
and  versatility  in  occupation  place 
them  in  a  position  between  the  Pakeha 
and  their  own  race  ;  from  it  they  view 
with  supreme  contempt  the  shortcom- 
ins^s  of  the  one  in  such  matters  as 
dress,  food,  and  dwelling,  and  survey 
with  defective  evesij?ht  onlv  the  more 
prominent,  the  more  fascinating,  and 


the  more  easily  acquired  customs  and 
occupations  of  the  other." 

It  is  despair,  in  fact,  which  is  in  the 
chief's  heart,  and  as  it  overwhelms  him 
it  breeds  onlv  one  desire, — for  a  re- 
sistance  which  may  possibly  be  only 
moral,  but  the  idea  of  which  is 
strangely  obscured  by  metaphor  if  the 
essayist  is  not  also  dreaming  of  one  last 
hopeless  insurrection,  in  which  the 
remnant  of  his  people,  gathered  round 
their  chiefs,  should  perish  sword  in 
hand.  '^Only  let  the  chiefs  see  that 
they  are  departing  from  the  bravery, 
grandeur,  and  nobleness  of  their  great 
ancestors  when  they  help  on  the  gen- 
eral ruin  ;  that  they  can  retiieve  their 
lost  honor  only  by  making  a  firm  stand 
and  rallying  round  them  the  remnants 
of  their  people,  though  they  be  on  the 
verge  of  ruin  and  destruction.  Then 
shall  we  witness  a  spectacle,  once  seen 
never  to  be  forgotten,  a  spectacle  that 
will  fill  the  heart  with  pity,  though  call- 
ing for  admiration  ;  a  race  battling 
bravely,  nobly  against  the  fates,  now 
sinking  under  the  leaden  weight  of  the 
fear  that  the  struggle  is  hopeless,  now 
up  and  striking  out  fiercely  against 
overwhelming  odds,  braced  with  the 
hope  that  the  day  may  yet  be  won  ;  the 
aged  and  the  feeble  trampled  under 
foot,  the  ranks  for  a  moment  wavering 
as  the  black  banner  of  death  and  de- 
struction sweeps  down  once  more  to 
the  bloody  attack  ;  death  gaining  the 
day,  warriors  weltering  in  their  blood, 
leaders  stricken  in  the  bloom  of  man- 
hood, yet  gladly  dying  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  though  their  race  is  lost,  it 
has  died  hard,  bravely,  and  nobly." 

The  chief  is  possibly  too  pessimist, 
though  the  whole  history  of  the  Pacific 
seems  to  confirm  liis  feai*s  ;  but  even 
if  some  poor  remnant  of  the  Maoris 
should  survive,  theirs  is  a  melancholy 
history,  and  not  one  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained. The  English  have  not  willed 
their  destruction  ;  and  though  they 
have  brought  with  them  strange  drinks, 
strange  diseases,  and,  possibly  owing  to 
their  superiority,  new  incentives  to 
looseness  of  life,  many  races  inferior  to 
the  Maori,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
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negro,  have  survived  all  those  things. 
The  Maoris  are   brave  to  a  proverb, 
physically  strong,  aiul  though,  as  Api- 
rana  affiims,  almost  incui*ably  averse  to 
steady   industry,    still    they  have    fed 
themselves,  while  they  have  not,  so  far 
as  liistory  records,  been  attacked  by  any 
of   the   awful    epidemics    which   have 
occasionally    swept   away    whole    peo- 
ples.    The  race,  as  the  chief  affirms, 
shows   a   tendency    in   the    towns    to 
merge,  by  crossing,  into   the  greater 
multitude  of  whites,  but  there  seems  no 
reason    wh}',    in   districts    where    the 
whites  are  scarcely  visible,  it  should  not 
at  least  linger  on  unharmed,  as    the 
Boman  soldiers  did  in  Dacia,  and  the 
Saxons  who  were  lost  in  an  alien  popu- 
lation in  a  corner  of  eastern  Europe  ; 
as,  indeed,  even  gipsies  have  done  for 
ages   in  Transylvania  and   Koumania. 
There  seems  to  be  in  the  Maori,  as  in 
all  the   other  Polynesian  and  Melane- 
sian  races,  a  special  liability  to  despair, 
as  if  their  imagination  were  essential 
to  their  vitality,  and  when  that   was 
cowed  by  the  obvious  superiority  of  the 
intruders,  they  gave  up  with  the  wish 
to  live,  the  capacity  for  living.    Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  was  visible  in 
the  Peruvians  after  the  first  conquest ; 
it  has   been  traced,  though   in    lower 
manifestations,    among    all    the    thin 
tribes  of  Australia  ;  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  appears  in  the  strange  wither- 
ing away  of   conscript    armies,  when 
engaged  on  expeditions  for  which  they 
have    no    heait.      It  may   have    been 
strongest  among  the  Maoris,  for  they 
were  an  imaginative  people,  full  of  the 
love  of  poetry  and  legend,  and  with  a 
pride    in    the    achievements    of   their 
tribes  like  that  of  Highlanders.    If  that 
is  the  true  explanation,  the  Maori  race 
is  perishing  of  heart-break,  which  has 
sapped  at  once    the   vitality   and    the 
morale  of  the  entire  nation.     Certainly 
that  is    the   conclusion,   false  or  true, 
which  seems  to  us  indicated  by  this  first 
essay  ever  published  by  a  Maori  chief, 
this  dirge  in  eloquent  prose  over  a  van- 
ishing   people,  once    owners  of   New 
Zealand,  now  only  forty-two  thousand 
strong. 
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October  30, 1892.  —  It  is  one  of  those 
evenings  charged  with  an  inexplicable 
melancholy,  what  the  French  call  "  in- 
dicible  tristesse."  Outside,  upon  the 
broad  canal  of  the  Giudecca,  fog-horns 
are  calling  from  sea-going  steamers,  and 
now  and  then  the  weird  sting  of  a  siren, 
like  a  writhing  sound -serpent  or  a  ban- 
shee's cry,  shivers  from  nowhere,  no- 
whither,  through  the  opaque  mist.  Is 
it  from  our  own  nerves,  or  from  some- 
thing altered  and  set  wrong  in  nature, 
some  unwholesome  wind,  some  depres- 
sion preceding  thunderstorm  or  earth- 
quake, that  this  sense  of  a  profound 
gloom  settles  down  quite  unexpectedly  ? 
Then  all  life  seems  wasted  ;  the  heart 
is  full  of  hidden  want ;  we  know  not 
what  we  desire  ;  but  an  atmosphere  of 
wistfulness  is  everywhere.  What  we 
have  achieved,  what  we  possess,  shows 
dull,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  Only  what 
we  have  not,  or  what  lies  beyond  the 
scope  of  possibilities,  gleams  before  the 
soul's  gaze  like  a  bright  particular  star. 

November  1.  — There  liEis  been  a  suc- 
cession of  sad,  sumptuous  autumn  days  ; 
the  lagoons  asleep,  gently  heaving  in 
long  undulations  beneath  the  immense 
dome  of  varied  greys,  modulating  from 
the  warmest  violets  to  the  coldest,  slaty 
hues ;  mournful  pageants  of  sunset, 
hanging  roses  and  flakes  of  crimson  fire 
over  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven's 
pavilion. 

November  2.  —  We  go  out  in  the  gon- 
dola, Angelo,  Vittorio,  and  I,  every 
afternoon,  and  moor  ourselves  to  a  palo 
beyond  the  Porto  del  Lido,  there  where 
the  new  breakwater  is  being  made,  and 
one  looks  toward  the  open  sea,  with 
flocks  of  many-tinted  fishing-boats  in 
the  far  otfing.  Here  we  sit  and  smoke 
and  talk  a  little.  I  read,  and  wine  from 
Poggio  Gherardo  gurgles  through  the 
thin  neck  of  a  Tuscan  flask.  The  ex- 
panse of  water  is  quite  smooth,  with 
just  an  indefinable  sense  of  ebb  and 
flow.  All  phases  of  the  sky  are  repeated 
on  the  glassy  surface  ;  and  after  the 
long,  windless  days  we  have  lately  been 
enjoying,  the  water  itself  has  run  crys- 
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tal  clear.  One  can  look  right  down  to 
the  grassy  weeds  and  to  the  bottom ; 
and  where  light  glints  through  upon  an 
oar  or  whitened  stake,  gemmy  patches 
of  aquamarine  tints  (such  as  Tiepolo 
loved  to  splash  for  highest  color-accents 
on  his  blues),  yield  infinite  if  tranquil 
pleasure  to  the  eye.  Then  comes  the 
sunset ;  and  all  the  furnace  of  the  west 
has  long  since  smouldered  into  ashes 
above  Padua  before  we  regain  our  home 
on  the  Zattere. 

November  3.  —  We  rowed  as  usual  to 
our  palo,  and  let  ouraelves  be  lost,  like 
a  speck,  in  that  immensity  of  sky  and 
water.  Not  sea  —  there  is  little  feeling 
of  the  true  sea  here.  Only  messages 
exchanged  between  the  Adriatic  and 
Venetia  by  incoming  or  outgoing  ves- 
sels. Low  lines  of  long,  shallow  isl- 
ands, broken  here  and  there  by  church 
towers  and  tufted  with  stunted  trees, 
remind  us  that  this  is  no  more  than  an 
outlying  piece  of  mainland,  covered  by 
sheets  of  brackish  water.  There  is  a 
peculiar  melancholy  in  this  advanced 
guard  of  the  continent,  where  the 
rivers  of  the  Alps  and  Lombardy  are 
gradually  gaining  on  the  sea,  depositing 
their  silt  through  centuries.  I  remem- 
ber experiencing  the  same  sadness  on 
the  lagoons  at  Tunis,  where  Carthage 
has  been  utterly  erased,  as  possibly 
Venice  will  be  one  day  also.  You  for- 
get the  rival  mistress  of  the  world  with 
Home,  and  only  feel  the  desert  and 
the  solemn  expanse  of  lake.  Towards 
evening  rosy  shoals  of  cloud  fioat  across 
the  sky,  and  take  a  keener  hue  on  the 
sheeny  deeps  beneath,  while  between 
the  heavens  and  their  reflections  sail 
ponderous  battalions  of  flamingoes, 
making  a  third  series  of  rose-tinted 
cloudlets.  Melancholy  and  gorgeous 
color-richness  are  combined  in  a  singu- 
lar degree  throughout  the  landscape  of 
lagoons. 

November  4.  —  I  will  try  to  catch  the 
special  note  of  a  sunset  I  saw  yesterday 
from  our  customary  station.  Peculiar 
qualities  of  life  and  movement  are 
given  to  these  Venetian  lagoons  by  the 
continual  passage  through  them  of  con- 
siderable rivers,  the  Brenta  and  Sile. 
Also  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  small 


tide  in  the  Adriatic.  It  is  not  dead 
water  like  that  of  a  land-locked  lake, 
but  water  subject  to  complex  condi- 
tions of  influx  and  outflow  of  salt-cur- 
rents, combined  with  the  perpetual 
course  of  inland  torrents  debouching 
through  channels  delved  by  them  in 
the  soft  mud  of  the  basin  at  points  of 
least  resistance  and  easiest  access  to 
the  gaps  between  the  belting  islands. 
The  lagoon  then,  though  it  in  no  way 
resembles  the  sea,  has  a  character 
of  change  and  varying  motion  which 
makes  it  interesting  without  disturbing 
its  unrivalled  excellence  as  a  reflecting 
surface. 

The  tide,  at  half  past  three,  was  run- 
ning out  like  a  steady  stream,  making 
our  moored  boat  throb  with  a  rhythmic 
shudder  seaward.  Then  came  a  pause, 
and  then  a  different  tremor.  Xew 
shivers  in  a  contrary  direction  thrilled 
the  keel,  and  we  felt  that  the  pulse  of 
the  lagoon  was  turning  landward.  It  is 
diflicult  to  avoid  shades  of  language 
appropriate  to  vital  processes  while 
speaking  of  this  alteration  in  the  tide. 
How  can  we  think  of  it  as  the  mechan- 
ical effect  of  gravitation  upon  fluid 
masses,  when  we  remember  how  much 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  over  the 
whole  of  that  huge  area  is  waiting  on 
these  subtle  changes  ?  To  the  sense  of 
weeds  and  molluscs,  sponges,  crusta- 
ceans, and  worms,  ebb  and  flow  must 
be  equivalent  to  the  systole  and  diastole 
of  a  mighty  heart.  AVe  wrong- the  logic 
of  our  head  perhaps,  but  we  get  closer 
to  Xature  by  indulging  mythological 
illusions,  and  making  our  nerves  sensi- 
tive to  what  for  these  creatures  are  the 
conditions  of  existence.  Then,  too, 
have  not  we  emerged  from  them,  and 
does  not,  perhaps,  their  sympathy  with 
natuml  and  diurnal  changes  survive  in 
all  the  operations  of  our  sentient  imag- 
ination ? 

The  sky  was  one  vast  dome  of  deli- 
cately graduated  greys,  dove- breasted, 
ashen,  violet,  blurred  blue,  rose-tinted, 
tawny,  all  drenched  and  drowned  in  the 
prevailing  tone  of  sea-lavender.  The 
water,  heavin*?,  undulatino:,  swirling,  at 
no  point  stationary,  yet  without  a  ripplo^ 
on   its  vitreous  pavement,  threw  back 
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those  l)leiided  hues,  making  them  here 
and  there  more  flaky  and  distinct  in 
vivid  patches  of  azure  or  of  crimson. 
Kot  very  far  away,  waiting  for  a  breeze 
to  carry  them  toward  Torcello,  lay  half- 
a-dozen  fishing-boats  with  sails  like 
butterflies  atremble  on  an  open  flower  ; 
red,  orange,  lemon,  set  by  some  in- 
effable tact  of  nature  just  in  the  right 
place  to  heighten  and  accentuate  her 
symphony  of  tender  tints. 

The  sun  was  nowhere  visible.  No 
last  rays  flamed  from  the  horizon,  illu- 
minating, as  they  sometimes  do,  that 
fretwork  of  suspended  vapors  with  a 
sudden  glory  of  mingled  blood  and  fire. 
We  knew  that  he  had  set,  for  a  cindery 
pallor  overspread  the  world  ;  and  we 
turned  homeward,  splashing  the  silent 
Heaters  with  the  cadence  of  our  oars. 

But  soon,  as  though  some  celestial 
4}uaiTel  between  planetary  or  sidereal 
powers  had  ended,  and  heaven  were 
washed  with  teai*s  of  reconciliation  and 
repentance,  the  roof  of  clouds  dissolved 
into  immeasurable  air.  Luna,  just 
risen,  full  and  radiant,  sailed  in  a  sky 
of  brilliant  blue.  The  color  was  in- 
tense and  omnipresent ;  so  blue,  so 
blue ;  bathing  thin  mists  which  lay 
dlong  the  face  of  the  lagoon ;  tinging 
pearly  mackerel  clouds  lazily  afloat 
above.  White-sailed  ships,  like  sheeted 
phantoms,  swam  past  us  through  the 
twilight.  The  churches  of  Venice,  S. 
<riorgio,  Bedentore,  Salute,  loomed, 
large  and  dusky  silhouettes,  emergent 
i'rom  the  clinging  vapors.  Wherever 
the  moistened  lead  upon  their  roofs 
^md  cupolas  caught  moou light,  it  shone 
with  silver.  The  concave  of  the  sky 
mirrored  in  the  concave  of  the  water 
formed  one  sphere  of  azure  mystery, 
moving  through  which  was  like  be- 
ing in  the 'heart  of  some  pale,  milky 
sapphire.  Only  at  intervals,  along  the 
C[uav8,  lamps  dilated  into  globes,  with 
golden  reflections  sagging  down  along 
the  bluish  water,  broke  and  gave  value 
to  the  dominant  chord.  Deep-tongued 
bells  from  far  and  near  thnlled  the 
whole  scene,  translating  its  motif  of 
color  into  congenial  qualities  of  sound. 
2fovember    5.  — "  Why   do    ye    toil 


hither  and  thither  upon  paths  laborious 
and  peril-fraught  ?  Seek  what  ye  are 
seeking ;  but  it  is  not  there  where  ye 
are  seeking  it.  Ye  are  seeking  a  life  of 
blessedness  in  the  realm  of  death.  It 
is  not  there." 

Stirred  to  the  depths  by  these  mira- 
cles, my  soul  seemed  to  know  what  she 
was  wanting,  and  at  the  same  time 
knew  that  even  to  desire  it  was  vanit}' ; 
to  possess  it  would  be  dust  and  ashes. 

The  pains  of  thought,  the  sickness  of 
the  soul,  the  thirst  for  things  impossi- 
ble, are  soothed  by  communion  with 
nature.  What  can  be  more  tranquilliz- 
ing than  this  bread tli  of  sea  and  sky, 
the  cool,  caressing  lisp  of  those  inflow- 
ing waters,  the  simplicity  of  yonder 
overarching  cloud-pavilion  ?  The  day 
is  dying  imperceptibly.  There  is  no 
question  of  a  melodnimatic  display  of 
color.  The  vapors  of  tlie  plain  already 
hide  the  sun's  disc. 

I  gaze  forward  into  the  profound 
blues  of  the  eastern  heavens.  And 
then,  without  turning  my  head  west- 
ward, I  become  aware  that  some  change 
is  taking  place  above  the  fields  of  Lom- 
bardy.  For  that  vast  gulf  of  blue, 
which  erewhile  was  opaque  and  dull 
like  indigo,  is  gradually  growing  trans- 
parent, warming  into  amethyst,  assum- 
ing hues  of  iris,  violet,  and  hyacinth. 
Flame  seems  filtering  down  into  it  from 
the  zenith.  The  willows  and  acacia- 
trees  upon  the  shore  of  S.  Erasmo  are 
passing  from  the  dull  green  of  distant 
foliage  into  the  brilliancy  of  chrysober}'!, 
the  fervor  of  chrysoprase,  the  pellucidity 
of  jade.  It  is  not  easy  to  detach  one^s 
gaze  from  this  spectacle  ;  yet  turn  I 
nmst  and  peer  into  the  west.  Between 
Fusina  and  Malghera  the  cloud-canopy 
has  lifted,  leaving  a  blank  space  of  sky 
above  the  buried  sun.  This  is  lumi- 
nous with  crimson,  orange,  citron, 
flecked  with  stationary  lakes  of  molten 
gold ;  a  great  white  planet  swims  sus- 
pended in  their  midst.  The  refraction 
of  that  light  upon  the  eastern  horizon 
cause  the  blues  to  blush.  So,  having 
fed  my  eyes  with  red  and  yellow  and 
Are,  I  turn  again,  and  now  the  purples 
of  the  east,  by  contrast  with  those  other 
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hues,  appear  intolerable  in  their  ardoi' 
and  intensity  of  color.  The  cold  azure 
sucks  our  sense  of  vision  into  depths 
of  incandescent  fluor-spar ;  and  just 
athwart  the  core  of  that  cerulean  pyre 
floats  a  barge  piled  high  with  hay,  the 
sombre  green  of  which  has  also  caught 
the  glow,  and  burns. 

November  6.  —  There  has  been  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  We  were  return- 
ing after  sunset  from  our  accustomed 
post.  The  sun,  this  time,  sank  like  a 
round  vermilion  ball  into  the  plain  of 
Padua.  The  sky  was  hard  and  clear. 
Like  a  flawless  topaz  the  west  shone, 
with  all  the  buildings  of  the  city  cut 
out  in  solid  shapes  of  purple  darkness 
against  that  background.  There  was 
no  mystery,  no  illusion,  except  in  the 
daffodils  and  saffrons  of  the  heaving 
water-floor.  Behind  S.  Pietro  di  Cas- 
tello  peered  up  a  little  jagged  notch  of 
white  light,  like  an  abnormal  planet 
splintered  out  of  shape.  This  was  the 
eclipsed  moon  rising.  But  the  earth's 
shadow  gradually  passed  away,  and  the 
azure  splendors  of  that  previous  even- 
ing were  renewed,  pitched  in  a  key  of 
higher  clarity. 

November  7.  —  This  summer  of  S. 
Martin  is  overpoweringly  beautiful ;  a 
gradual  dying  of  the  year  in  tranquil 
pomps  and  glowing  pageants.  Eveiy 
evening  on  the  lagoon  brings  a  new 
spectacle  of  ethereal  and  subtly  colored 
loveliness.  So  musical,  so  melancholy, 
so  far  diviner  than  the  blare  and  glory 
of  the  springtime.  It  is  infinitely 
sweet  and  sad,  this  whisper  of  the 
fading  autumn  bestowing  all  its  stored- 
up  passion  and  fruitage  in  dim  twilight 
hours.  Immeasurable  breadth,  unfath- 
omable mystery,  illimitable  repose  of 
coming  slumber. 

I  read  in  a  book  to-day  that  it  must 
have  taken  one  hundred  millions  of 
years  to  form  the  earth's  crust,  and  the 
crust  has  only  an  average  of  twenty 
miles  in  depth.  Inside,  all  is  still 
molten  rock  and  raging  gases  in  com- 
bustion. One  hundred  millions  of  yeat*s 
to  form  a  thin  surface  of  elastic  stuff 
for  plants,  beasts,  and  men,  and  cities 
to  exist  on.    And  of  all  that  time  the 


history  of  our  itice,  ascertained  by  doc- 
uments, has  only  occupied  five  thousand 
years  at  most. 

Ah,  what  is  man,  and  why  does  he 
disquietude  his  soul  and  think  so  much 
about  his  destiny  ?  "  Creatures  of  a 
day  I  What  is  a  man  and  what  is  a 
man  not  ?  " 

Dreaming  so,  I  sweep  along  the  jetty 
of  S.  Niccolo  di  Lido  through  the  sun- 
set, with  Angelo  in  front  and  Yittorio 
upon  the  poop.  We  pass  a  laden  boat* 
On  the  boat,  erect,  sturdily  rowing,  is  a 
young  man,  whose  face,  fronting  the 
mellow  spaces  of  the  west,  seems  in  its 
perfect  and  peculiar  beauty  to  be  "  the 
programme  of  all  good."  A  whole  life 
of  exquisite  emotion  and  superb  energy 
expressed  there,  A  God-created,  inim- 
itable thing.  A  masterpiece  of  nature, 
to  fi-ame  which  all  the  rest  seems  made. 
I  am  a  soul,  he  is  a  soul ;  we  shall  never 
meet ;  each  of  us  has  some  incalculable 
doom,  and  neither  of  us  knows  what 
that  doom  is.  What  I  really  know  i» 
that  in  this  intense,  momentary  vision 
resides  the  most  poignant  of  all  stings 
to  wake  me  into  passionate  indifference 
to  time  and  chance  and  change,  the 
laws  which  clip  me  round  and  stifle  me. 
It  falls  away  and  fades,  and  he  becomes 
a  memory  which  leaves  an  unextin- 
guished smart. 

November  7. — All  these  beautiful 
pomps  and  pageants  have  been  again 
engulfed  in  sea-fog,  and  I  listen  this 
night  to  the  complaining  fret  of  boats 
moored  close  beneath  my  windows,  the 
dreary  hootings  of  sea-going  vessels, 
the  shrill,  thin  eldntch  scream  of  sirens. 

Moments  come  in  the  h3'per-sensitive 
life  of  artistic  natures,  come  unbidden 
and  uncaused,  when  we  are  assailed  by 
desolate  intimations  of  the  inutility  of 
all  things,  the  vanity  of  our  existence, 
the  visionary  fabric  of  the  universe^ 
the  incomprehensibility  of  self,  the 
continuous  and  irreparable  flight  of  time 
—  when  our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  pas- 
sion and  our  shame,  our  endeavors  to 
achieve  and  our  inertia  of  languor, 
seem  but  a  mocking  film,  an  iridescent 
scum  upon  the  treacherous  surface  of  a 
black  and  bottomless  abyss  of  horrible 
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inscrutability.  At  these  times,  like 
Pascal,  we  fain  would  set  a  screen  up 
to  veil  the  ever-present  gulf  that  yawns 
before  our  physical  and  mental  organs 
of  perception. 

Alas  for  those  who,  feeling  the  real- 
ities of  beauty  and  emotion  so  acutely, 
having  such  power  at  times  to  render 
them  by  wonis  or  forms  for  others, 
must  also  feel  with  poignant  intensity 
the  glim  vacuousness  of  the  world, 
the  irrationality  of  human  life,  the 
illusory  and  transitory  nature  of  the 
ground  on  which  we  tread,  of  the  flesh 
that  clothes  us  round,  of  the  desires 
that  fret  our  brains,  the  duties  we  per- 
form, the  thoughts  that  keep  our  will 
upon  the  stretch  through  months  of 
unremunerative  labor. 

It  is  easy  to  stigmatize  these  moods 
as  morbid.  It  Is  clear  that  yielding  to 
them  would  entail  paralysis  of  energy, 
decrepitude,  disease.  It  is  not  ceiiain 
that  recording  them  serves  any  useful 
purpose.  Yet  they  are  real,  a  serious 
factor  in  the  experience  of  sentient  and 
reflective  personalities.  Duly  counter- 
poised by  strenuous  activity  and  steady 
self-effectuation,  t(iey  constitute  for  the 
artist  and  the  thinker  what  might  be 
compared  to  a  '^  retreat "  for  the  reli- 
gious. They  force  a  man  to  recognize 
his  own  incalculable  littleness  in  the 
vast  sum  of  things.  They  teach  him  to 
set  slight  store  on  his  particular  achieve- 
ment. They  make  him  understand  that 
seeming  bitter  sentence  of  the  Gospel, 
*'  Say,  we  are  unprofitable  servants,  we 
have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to 
do."  Also  they  have  the  minor  value 
of  dissipating  vain  glamours  of  fame 
or  blame,  of  popular  applause  or  public 
condemnation,  of  vulgar  display  and 
petty  rivalries  with  others.  Emerging 
from  them,  the  man,  made  wiser  and 
saner,  proceeds  to  work  at  that  which 
lieth  nearest  to  his  hand  to  do. 

Michelangelo,  than  whom  none  ever 
labored  with  more  single-hearted  pur- 
pose and  with  haughtier  constancy  in 
his  appointed  field  of  art,  professed  a 
special  dedication  to  the  thought  of 
death.  "This  thought,"  he  said,  "is 
the  only  one  which  makes  us  know  our 
proper  selves,  which  holds  us  together 


in  the  bond  of  our  own  nature,  which 
saves  us  from  being  stolen  away  by 
kinsmen,  friends,  great  men  of  parts, 
by  avarice,  ambition,  and  those  other 
faults  and  vices  which  filch  one  from 
himself,  keep  him  distraught  and  dis- 
persed, without  permitting  him  to  retire 
into  himself  and  to  reunite  his  scattered 
parts."  Such  then  are  the  uses  of  what 
the  world  calls  melancholy,  "  sweet, 
dainty  melancholy."  Thanksgivings  to 
the  places  where  moods  like  these  are 
nobly,  beautifully  nurtured,  and  where 
their  very  presence  in  the  soul  is  the 
purgation  of  its  baser  passions. 


From  The  British  Medical  Journal. 
THE  RECORD  OF  POISONING, 

The  publication  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  registrar-general  for  England 
and  Wales  furnishes  opportunity  for  a 
minute  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
poisoning,  which  lias  a  special  interest 
at  this  moment.  The  information  it 
contains  as  to  the  particular  kinds  of 
poison  which  have  been  the  cause  of 
death  is  so  complete  that  very  useful 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
recorded  facts.  In  several  respects 
those  facts  will  be  found  to  give  strong 
support  to  the  opinion  which  has  been 
frequently  expressed  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  as  to  the  necessity  for 
more  careful  observance  of  the  salutary 
provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  and  for 
more  stringently  enforcing  the  penal- 
ties incurred  by  neglecting  them.  It 
appears  that  the  total  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  poison  in  1891  was  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  or  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  and  forty-two  morp 
than  in  1889.  Of  that  number  five 
hundred  and  forty-four  were  accidental, 
three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were 
cases  of  suicide,  and  five  were  cases  of 
homicide.  It  is  chiefly  the  cases  of 
accidental  and  suicidal  poisoning  that 
are  of  interest.  There  were  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  fourteen  cases 
due  to  narcotic  poisoning  by  "opium, 
laudanum,  morphine,  chlorodyne,  sooth- 
ing syinip,  cordial,  paregoric."  The 
poison  that  comes  next,  in  regard  to 
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the  nuiuBei*  of  deaths^  is  chloroform,  to 
which  sixty4wo.dea||id'  are  attributed  ; 
then  carbolic  acid,  as  the  cause  of  death 
in  thirty-one  case^^  The  poisonous 
alkaloids  — ^'aconit^  belladonna,  cocaine, 
and  strychnine -^  have  bc»n  the  cause 
of  nitt^teen  deaths  ;  the  mineral  acids 
of  sev^teen,  arsenic  of  eight,  chloral 
of  seveiT,  and  tjXalrc^acid  of  only  two. 
Then  ther^  wei^^  o^e  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  deatiis  caused  by  a  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  poisons.  In 
twenty-four  cases  the  nature  of  the 
poison  was  not  ascertained. 

The  fact  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
number  of  accidental  deaths  by  poison 
were  caused  by  some  form  of  narcotic 
is  most  cogent  evidence  of  the  mischief 
done  by  the  use  of  narcotic  preparations. 
No  stronger  argument  could  possibly  be 
found  in  support  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Bills  Committee  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  with  the  approval  and  sup- 
port of  the  committee  for  setting  the 
Treasury  in  motion  to  carry  out  prose- 
cutions, and  calling  upon  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  to  carry  out  its 
long-neglected  statutory  duties.  These 
figures  may  be  taken  as  a  positive  proof 
that  the  sale  of  such  preparations,  either 
as  secret  remedies  or  without  due  pre- 
cautions, constitutes    a  serious   public 


danger.  The  number  of  deaths  attrib- 
uted to  chloroform  is  a  remarkable 
feature  of  this  return,  but  since  the 
circumstances  of  the  cases  are  not 
stated  it  is  impossible  here  to  consider 
them  further.  The  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  articles  which  are  not  statu- 
tory poisons  is  considerable ;  carbolic 
acid  and  the  mineral  acids  are  alope 
responsible  for  forty-eight  deaths  by 
accident.  This  fact  recalls  to  mind  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  some  years  ago, 
that  these  articles  should  be  included 
in  the  poison  schedule,  and  it  serves  to 
show  that  there  was  good  reason  for 
the  recommendation,  though  the  Privy 
Council  then  declined  to  approve  of  it. 
It  certainly  appears  that  the  sale  of 
these  articles  should  be  subjected  to 
greater  control  than  it  is  at  present. 
Comparing  the  number  of  deaths  caused 
by  these  articles  with  the  deaths  caused 
by  arsenic  and  oxalic  acid  (ten  in  all), 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  use  of 
the  poison  label,  requisite  in  the  sale  of 
the  latter,  and  the  restriction  of  their 
sale  to  qualified  chemists  have  proved 
serviceable  as  a  means  of  preventing 
accidental  poisoning.  A  similar  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn  from  the  compar- 
atively small  number  of  deaths  caused 
by  the  vegetable  alkaloids. 


The  U.  S-  Geological  Survey,  according 
to  the  secretary  for  the  interior,  has  had  a 
very  marked  effect  on  the  mining  industries 
of  the  country.  The  increase  in  value  of 
mineral  products  during  the  past  year  was 
seventy-five  million  dollars,  and  the  increase 
*  during  the  thirteen  years  since  the  institu- 
tion of  the  survey  is  three  hundred  million 
dollars.  While  a  part  of  this  development 
represents  the  normal  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation and  industries,  the  increase  is  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  population,  and  is, 
moreover,  accompanied  by  a  decided  rela- 
tive decrease  in  importations  of  mining 
products  ;  indeed,  the  mining  products  of 
the  coimtry  have  more  than  doubled  during 
the  past  thirteen  years,  while  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  only  thirty  per  cent. 
The  secretary,  therefore,  thinks  it  fair  to 


ascribe  a  material  part  of  the  present  indus- 
trial activity  in  extracting  and  utilizing 
mineral  resources  to  the  services  of  the 
Geological  Survey  through  its  correspond- 
ence, and  especially  through  its  widely  dis- 
tributed maps  and  reports.  The  cost  of 
mineral  production  during  the  past  year 
has  been  reduced  about  fifteen  i>er  cent., 
and  during  the  period  since  the  institution 
of  the  survey  no  less  than  forty  per  cent.,  a 
saving  to  the  consumers  of  mineral  prod- 
ucts amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally being  thus  effected.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  saving  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
diffusion  of  exact  information  concerning 
mineral  localities  by  the  geological  surveys 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  several  of 
the  States. 

Nftture.  . 
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THE  CHILD-SEASON. 

O  SUNNY  life  of  childhood  !  blossoming 
To  gladden  all  the  world  ;  as  if  the  Spring 
Were  captive  made,  and  your  soft  hair  un- 

gird 
Had    netted    all    Spring's    sunshine  as  it 

stirred  ; 
Your  little  nest  has  still  its  singing  bird. 

O  youth  I  fast  learning  to  be  wise  and  vaiUf 
Whose  aims  are  lofty.  In  the  race  for  gain 
Great  things  seem  possible  —  and  yet  to-day 
Some  grave  that  is  a  milestone  on  the  way 
Says  o*er  the  world's  loud  voice,  "Kneel 
here  and  pray." 

O  hearts  that  pain  has  chastened  !  well  ye 

know 
The  song  of  thankfulness.    Ye  but  forego 
Your  joy  a  little  while.    The  leaves  may 

tell 
Of  Autumn  ;  yet  be  brave  ;  ye  have  fought 

well. 
Weep  not ;  ye  know  that  other  fighters  fell. 

O  aged  heads  that  many  a  Yule-tide  snow 
Has  whitened  !    Though  the  time  be  long 

ago 
Since  first  ye  laughed  in  childhood's  golden 

ray, 
The  Child  of  Bethlehem  takes  your  hand 

to-day. 
God's  blessing  crowns  your  far  more  perfect 

way. 

Habbi£t  Kendall. 

Ghamben'  Journal. 


LOVE  UNCRITICAL. 

When  first  I  'gan  to  know  thee,  dear, 

Thy  faults  I  did  espy. 
And  ''  Sure  this  is  a  blemish  here, 

And  that's  a  vice,"  said  I. 

But  since  that  hour  I  did  resign 

My  judgment  to  my  fate, 
Thou  art  no  more  than  only  mine, 

To  love  and  vindicate. 

Henceforth  thy  champion  am  I  vow'd. 

And  stultify  my  sense, 
Kot  owning  what  I  proved,  yet  proud 

To  die  in  its  defence. 

The  kerchief  that  thou  gav'st  I'll  wear 

Upon  mine  eyelids  bound  ; 
And  every  man  I  meet  I'll  dare 

To  find  the  faults  I  found. 
Speaker.  Q. 


TRANSPLANTED. 

"Fair,  fragrant   flower,    from   woodland 
mazes  torn. 
Keeping   sweet  watch  on  haunted,  holy 
ground. 
Art  thou  not  pining,  broken  and  forlorn. 
Within  the  crowded  city's  gloomy  bound  ? 

*^  The  bee  falls  faint  whose  kisses  wooed 
thy  leaves. 
The  laughing  breezes  die  that  fanned  thy 
feet ; 
The  sunny  glade  that  nursed  thy  beauty 
grieves  ; 
They  Call  to  thee,  'Why  hast  thou  left 
us,  sweet?'" 

A  i)erf umed  whisper,  floating  softly  through 
The  city,  murmurs  back  to  woodlanda 

gay: 
"Where  tears  of  pity  fall,  there  falls  the 

dew ; 

And  honest  toil  sheds  light  on  darkest 

day." 

Argosy.  C.  E.  MSETKERKE. 


THE  LAST   EVENING. 

Over  sea  the  sun,  in  a  mystery  of  light, 

Bums  across  the  waters,  on  the  blown  spray 
glancing ; 

Luminously  crested,  wave  behind  wave  ad- 
vancing 

Pours  its  rushing  foam  with  low,  continual 
roar. 

The  wide  sands  around  us,  flashing  wet  and 
bright. 

Mirror  cliffs  suffused  with  clearest  warmth 
serene. 

Rosy  earth,  grey  rocks,  and  grass  of  green- 
est green  ; 

We  two  pace  together  the  solitary  shore. 

A  sadness  and  a  joy  are  mingled  in  the  air, 
From  the  dying  day  a  voice,   "I  go  and 

come  back  never  ! " 
From  the  waves  an  answering  shout,  "We 

rush,  we  break  forever  !" 
Wake  in  my  heart  echoes,  that  conflicting 

swell. 
Now  on  the  last  evening,  now  we  are  aware 
Of  something  in  our  souls  that  will  not  say, 

'tis  ended. 
In  our  x>arting  looks  are  thoughts  eternal 

blended. 
See,  our  hands  are  joined ;  we  cannot  say 

farewell ! 
Aoademy.  LAURENCE  BiNTON. 
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From  The  Ck>nt6mporary  Reriew. 
THE    INADEQUACY    OP    "NATUBAL 
SELECTION." 

BY  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

Students  of  psychology  are  familiar 
with  the  experiments  of  Weber  on  the 
sense  of  touch.  He  found  that  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  surface  differ  widely 
in  their  ability  to  give  information  con- 
cerning the  things  touched.  Some 
parts,  which  yielded  vivid  sensations, 
yielded  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
size  or  form  of  the  thing  exciting  it ; 
whereas  other  parts,  from  which  there 
came  sensations  much  less  acute,  fur- 
nished clear  impressions  respecting 
tangible  character,  even  of  relatively 
small  objects.  These  unlikenesses  of 
tactual  discriminativeness  he  ingen- 
iously expressed  by  actual  measure- 
ments. Taking  a  pair  of  compasses,  he 
found  that  if  they  were  closed  so  nearly 
that  the  points  were  less  .than  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  apart,  the  end  of  the 
forefinger  could  not  perceive  that  there 
were  two  points  ;  the  two  points  seemed 
one.  But  when  the  compasses  were 
opened  so  tiiat  the  points  were  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  apart,  then  the  end 
of  the  forefinger  distinguished  the  two 
points.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found 
that  the  compass  must  be  opened  to 
the  extent  of  two  and  a  half  inches 
before  the  midclle  of  the  back  could 
distinguish  between  two  points  and 
one.  That  is  to  say,  as  thus  measured, 
the  end  of  the  forefinger  has  thirty 
times  the  tactual  discriminativeness 
which  the  middle  of  the  back  has. 

Between  these  extremes  he  found 
gradations.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the 
second  joints  of  the  fingers  can  distin- 
guish separateness  of  positions  only 
half  as  well  as  the  tip  of  the  forefinger. 
The  innermost  joints  are  still  less  dis- 
criminating, but  have  a  power  of  dis- 
crimination equal  to  that  of  the  tip  of 
the  nose.  The  end  of  the  great  toe, 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  cheek, 
have  alike  one-fifth  of  the  perceptive- 
ness  which  the  tip  of  the  forefinger 
has ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
head has  but  one-half  that  possessed  by 
the  cheek.  The  back  of  the  hand  and 
the  crown  of  the  head  are  nearly  alike 


in  having  but  a  fourteenth  or  a  fif- 
teenth of  the  ability  to  perceive  posi- 
tions as  distinct,  which  is  possessed  by 
the  finger-end.  The  thigh,  near  the 
knecj  has  rather  less,  and  the  breast 
less  still ;  so  that  the  compasses  must 
be  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  apart 
before  the  breast  distinguishes  the  two 
points  from  one  another. 

What  is  the^  meaning  of  these  differ- 
ences ?  How,  in  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion, have  they  been  established  ?  If 
'' natural  selection"  or  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  the  assigned  cause,  then  it  is 
required  to  show  in  what  way  each  of 
these  degrees  of  endowment  has  advan- 
taged the  possessor  to  such  extent  that 
not  infrequently  life  has  been  directly 
or  indirectly  preserved  by  it.  We 
might  reasonably  assume  that  in.  the 
absence  of  some  differentiating  proc- 
ess, all  parts  of  the  surface  would  have 
like  powers  of  perceiving  relative  po- 
sitions. They  cannot  have  become 
widely  unlike  in  perceptiveness  with^ 
out  some  cause.  And  if  the  cause 
alleged  is  natural  selection,  then  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  the  greater  de- 
gree of  the  power  possessed  by  this 
part  than  by  that,  has  not  only  con- 
duced to  the  maiute nance  of  life,. but 
has  conduced  so  much  that  an  indivTS- 
ual  in  whom  a  variation  had  produced 
better  adjustment  to  needs,  thereby 
maintained  life  when  some  others  lost 
it ;  and  that  among  the  descendants 
inheriting  this  variation,  there  was  a 
derived  advantage  such  as  enabled 
them  to  multiply  more  than  the  de- 
scendants of  individuals  not  possessing 
it.  Can  this,  or  anything  like  this,  be 
shown  ? 

That  the  superior  perceptiveness  of 
the  forefinger-trp  liJis  thus  arisen,  might 
be  contended  with  some  apparent  rea- 
son. Such  perceptiveness  is  an  impor- 
tant aid  to  manipulation,  and  may  have 
sometimes  given  a  life-saving  advan- 
tage. In  making  arrows  or  fish-hooks, 
a  savage  possessing  some  extra  amount 
of  it  may  have  been  thereby  enabled  to 
get  food  where  another  failed.  In  civ- 
ilized life,  too,  a  sempstress  with  well- 
endowed  finger-ends  might  be  expected 
to  gain  a  better  livelihood  than  one 
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with  finger-ends  which  were  obtuse  ; 
though  this  advantage  would  not  be  so 
great  as  appears.  I  have  found  that 
two  ladies  whose  finger-ends  were 
covered  with  glove-tips,  reducing  their 
sensitiveness  from  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch  between  compass  points  to  one- 
seventh,  lost  nothing  appreciable  of 
their  quickness  and  goodness  in  sewing. 
An  experience  of  my  own  here  comes 
in  evidence.  Towards  the  close  of  my 
salmon-fishing  days,  I  used  to  observe 
what  a  bungler  I  had  become  in  putting 
on  and  taking  off  artificial  flies.  As 
the  tactual  discriminativeness  of  my 
finger-ends,  recently  tested,  comes  up 
to  the  standard  specified  by  Weber,  it 
is  clear  that  this  decrease  of  manipula- 
tive power,  accompanying  increase  of 
age,  was  due  to  decrease  in  the  deli- 
cacy of  muscular  co-ordination  and 
sense  of  pressure  —  not  to  decrease  of 
•tactual  discriminativeness.  But  not 
making  much  of  these  criticisms,  let  us 
admit  the  conclusion  that  this  high  per- 
ceptive power  possessed  by  the  fore- 
finger'-end  may  have  arisen  by  survival 
of  the  fittest ;  and  let  us  limit  the  argu- 
ment to  the  other  differences. 

How  about  the  back  of  the  trunk  and 
its  face  ?  Is  any  advantage  derived 
from  possession  of  greater  tactual  dis- 
criminativeness by  the  last  than  by  the 
first?  The  tip  of  the  nose  has  more 
than  three  times  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing relative  positions  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  forehead  has.  Can 
this  greater  power  be  shown  to  have 
any  advantage  ?  The  back  of  the  hand 
has  scarcely  more  discriminative  ability 
than  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  has 
only  one-fourteenth  of  that  which  the 
finger-tip  has.  Why  is  this  ?  Advan- 
tage might  occasionally  be  derived  if 
the  back  of  the  hand  could  tell  us  more 
than  it  does  about  the  shapes  of  the 
surfaces  touched.  Why  should  the 
thigh  near  the  knee  be  twice  as  percep- 
tive as  the  middle  of  the  thisrh  ?  And, 
last  of  all,  why  should  the  middle  of 
the  forearm,  middle  of  the  thigh,  mid- 
dle of  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  middle 
of  the  back,  all  stand  on  the  lowest 
level,  as  having  but  one-thirtieth  of  the 
perceptive  power  which  the  tip  of  the 


forefinger  has  ?  To  prove  that  these 
differences  have  arisen  by  natural  se- 
lection, it  has  to  be  shown  that  such 
small  variation  in  one  of  the  parts  as 
might  occur  in  a  generation — say  one- 
tenth  extra  amount — has  yielded  an 
appreciably  greater  power  of  self- 
preservation,  and  that  those  inheriting 
it  have  continued  to  be  so  far  advan- 
taged as  to  multiply  more  than  those 
who,  in  other  respects  equal,  were  less 
endowed  with  this  trait.  Does  any  one 
think  he  can  show  this  ? 

But  if  this  distribution  of  tactual  per- 
ceptiveness  cannot  be  explained  by 
survival  of  the  fittest,  how  can  it  be 
explained  ?  The  reply  is  that,  if  there 
has  been  in  operation  a  cause  which  it 
is  now  the  fashion  among  biologists  to 
ignore  or  deny,  these  various  differ- 
ences are  at  once  accounted  for.  This 
cause  is  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters.  As  a  preliminary  to  setting 
forth  the  argument  showing  this,  I  have 
made  some  experiments. 

It  is  a  current  belief  that  the  fingers 
of  the  blind,  more  practised  in  tactual 
exploration  than  the  fingei-s  of  those 
who  can  see,  acquire  greater  discrimina- 
tiveness ;  especially  the  fingers  of  those 
blind  who  have  been  taught  to  read 
from  raised  letters.  Not  wishing  to 
trust  to  this  current  belief,  I  recently 
tested  two  youths,  one  of  fifteen  and 
the  other  younger,  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Upper  Avenue  Boad,  and 
found  the  belief  to  be  correct.  Instead 
of  being  unable  to  distinguish  between 
points  of  the  compasses  until  they  were 
opened  to  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  apart, 
I  found  that  both  of  them  could  distin- 
guish between  points  when  only  one- 
fourteenth  of  an  inch  apart.  They  had 
thick  and  coarse  skins  ;  and  doubtless, 
had  this  intervening  obstacle  so  pro- 
duced been  less,  the  discriminative 
power  would  have  been  greater.  It 
afterwards  occurred  to  me  that  a  better 
test  would  be  furnished  by  those  whose 
finger-ends  are  exercised  in  tactual  per* 
ceptions,  not  occasionally,  as  by  the 
blind  in  reading,  but  all  day  long  in 
pursuit  of  their  occupations.  The  facts 
answered  expectation.  Two  skilled 
compositors,  on  whom  I  experimented^ 
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were  both  able  to  distinguish  between 
points  when  they  were  only  one-seven- 
teenth of  an  inch  apart.  Thus  we  have 
clear  proof  that  constant  exercise  of 
the  tactual  nervous  structures  leads  to 
further  development.^ 

Now  if  acquired  structuml  traits  are 
inheritable,  the  various  contrasts  above 
set  down  are  obvious  consequences  ;  for 
the  gradations  in  tactual  perceptiveness 
correspond  with  the  gradations  in  the 
tactual  exercises  of  the  parts.  Save 
by  contact  with  clothes,  which  present 
only  broad  surfaces  having  but  slight 
and  indefinite  contrasts,  the  trunk  has 
but  little  converse  with  external  bodies, 
and  it  has  but  small  discriminative 
power ;  but  what  discriminative  power 
it  has  is  greater  on  its  face  than  on  its 
back,  corresponding  to  the  fact  that 
the  chest  and  abdomen  are  much  more 
frequently  explored  by  the  hands  ;  this 
difference  being  probably  in  part  inher- 
ited from  inferior  creatures,  for,  as  we 
may  see  in  dogs  and  cats,  the  belly  is 
far  more  accessible  to  feet  and  tongue 
than  the  back.  No  less  obtuse  than 
the  back  are  the  middle  of  the  back  of 
the  neck,  the  middle  of  the  forearm, 

^  Let  me  here  note  in  passing  a  highly  significant 
implication.  The  development  of  nervous  struc- 
tures which  in  such  cases  takes  place,  cannot  he 
limited  to  the  finger-ends.  If  we  figure  to  our- 
selves the  separate  sensitive  areas  which  severally 
yield  independent  feelings,  as  constituting  a  net- 
work (not,  indeed,  a  network  sharply  marked  out, 
hat  prohahly  one  such  that  the  ultimate  fihrils  in 
each  area  intrude  more  or  less  into  adjacent  areas, 
so  that  the  separations  are  indefinite),  it  is  mani- 
fest that  when,  with  exercise,  the  structure  has 
become  further  elaborated,  and  the  meshes  of  the 
network  smaller,  there  must  he  a  multiplication 
of  fibres  communicating  with  the  central  nervous 
system.  If  two  adjacent  areas  were  supplied  by 
branches  of  one  fibre,  the  toucliing  of  either  would 
yield  to  consciousness  the  same  sensation;  there 
eoald  be  no  discrimination  between  points  touch- 
ing the  two.  That  there  may  be  discrimination, 
there  must  be  a  distinct  connection  between  each 
area  and  the  tract  of  grey  matter  which  receives 
the  impressions.  Nay  more,  there  must  be,  in  this 
central  recipient-tract,  an  added  number  of  the 
separate  elements  which,  by  their  excitement, 
yield  separate  feelings.  So  that  this  increased 
power  of  tactual  discrimination  implies  a  peripheral 
development,  a  multiplication  of  fibres  in  the 
trunk-nerve,  and  a  complication  of  the  nerve- 
centre.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  analogous 
changes  occur  under  analogous  conditions  through- 
out aU  parts  of  the  nervous  system  —  not  in  its 
sensory  appliances  only,  but  in  all  its  higher  co- 
ordinating appliances  up  to  the  highest. 


and  the  middle  of  the  thigh  ;  and  these 
parts  have  but  rare  experiences  of  ir- 
regular foreign  bodies.  The  crown  of 
the  head  is  occasionally  felt  by  the  fin- 
gers, as  also  the  back  of  one  hand  by 
the  fingers  of  the  other  ;  but  neither  of 
these  surfaces,  which  are  only  twice  as 
perceptive  as  the  back,  is  used  with 
any  frequency  for  touching  objects, 
much  less  for  examining  them.  The 
lower  part  of  the  forehead,  though 
more  perceptive  than  the  crown  of  the 
head,  in  correspondence  with  a  some- 
what greater  converse  with  the  hands, 
is  less  than  one-third  as  perceptive  as 
the  tip  of  the  nose  ;  and  manifestly, 
both  in  virtue  of  its  relative  promi- 
nence, in  virtue  of  it«  contacts  with 
things  smelt  at,  and  in  virtue  of  its  fre- 
quent acquaintance  with  the  handker- 
chief, the  lip  of  the  nose  has  far  greater 
tactual  experience.  Passing  to  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  hands,  which, 
taken  as  wholes,  are  more  constantly 
occupied  in  touching  than  are  the  back, 
breast,  thigh,  forearm,  forehead,  or 
back  of  the  hand,  "Weber's  scale  shows 
that  they  are  much  more  perceptive, 
and  that  the  degrees  of  perceptiveness 
of  different  parts  correspond  with  their 
tactual  activities.  The  palms  have  but 
one-fifth  the  perceptiveness  possessed 
by  the  forefinger-ends  ;  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  finger-joints  next  the  palms 
have  but  one-third,  while  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  second  joints  have  but 
one-half.  These  abilities  correspond 
with  the  facts  that  whereas  the  inner 
parts  of  the  hand  are  used  only  in 
gi-asping  things,  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
come  into  play  not  only  when  things 
are  grasped,  but  when  such  things,  as 
well  as  smaller  things,  are  felt  at  or 
manipulated.  It  needs  but  to  observe 
the  relative  actions  of  these  parts  in 
writing,  in  sewing,  in  judging  textures, 
etc.,  to  see  that  above  all  other  parts 
the  finger-ends,  and  especially  the  fore- 
finger-ends, have  the  most  multiplied 
experiences.  If,  then,  it  be  that  the 
extra  perceptiveness  acquired  from  extra 
tactual  activities,  as  in  a  compositor,  is 
inheritable,  these  gradations  of  tactual 
perceptiveness  are  explained. 
Doubtless  some  of  those  who  remem- 
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ber  Weber's  results,  have  had  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  the  argument  derived 
from  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  This  part 
exceeds  all  other  parts  in  power  of  tact- 
ual discrimination ;  doubling,  in  that 
respect,  the  power  of  the  forelinger-tip. 
It  can  distinguish  points  that  are  only 
one-twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  apart. 
Why  this  unparalleled  perceptiveness  ? 
If  survival  of  the  fittest  be  the  ascribed 
cause,  then  it  has  to  be  shown  what  the 
advantages  achieved  have  been  ;  and, 
further,  that  those  advantages  have 
been  sufficiently  great  to  have  had 
effects  on  the  maintenance  of  life. 

Besides  tasting,  there  are  two  func- 
tions conducive  to  life  which  the  tongue 
performs.  It  enables  us  to  move  about 
food  during  mastication,  and  it  en- 
ables us  to  make  many  of  the  articu- 
lations constituting  speech.  But  how 
does  the  extreme  discriminativeness  of 
the  tongue-tip  aid  these  functions  ? 
The  food  is  moved  about,  not  by  the 
lougue-tip,  but  by  the  body  of  the 
tongue  ;  and  even  were  the  tip  largely 
employed  in  this  process,  it  would  still 
have  to  be  shown  that  its  ability  to 
distinguish  between  points  one-twenty- 
fourth  of  an  inch  apart,  is  of  service  to 
that  end,  which  cannot  be  shown.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  tactual 
perceptiveness  of  the  tongue-tip  serves 
for  detection  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
food,  as  plum-stones  or  as  fish-bones. 
But  such  extreme  perceptiveness  is 
needless  for  the  purpose  —  a  percep- 
tiveness equal  to  that  of  the  finger-ends 
would  suffice  ;  and  further,  even  were 
such  extreme  perceptiveness  useful,  it 
could  not  have  caused  survival  of  indi- 
viduals who  possessed  it  in  slightly 
higher  degrees  than  others.  It  needs 
but  to  observe  a  dog  crunching  small 
bones,  and  swallowing  with  impunity 
the  sharp-angled  pieces,  to  see  that  a 
very  small  amount  of  mortality  would 
be  prevented. 

But  what  about  speech?  Well, 
neither  here  can  there  be  shown  any 
advantage  derived  from  this  extreme 
perceptiveness.  For  making  the  s  and 
z,  the  tongue  has  to  be  partially  applied 
to  a  portion  of  the  palate  next  the  teeth. 
Not  only,  however,  must  the  contact  be 


incomplete,  but  its  place  is  indefinite  — 
may  be  half  an  inch  further  back.  To 
make  the  sh  and  z/i,  the  contact  has  to 
be  made,  not  with  the  tip  but  with  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tongue  ;  and  must 
be  an  incomplete  contact.  Though,  for 
making  the  liquids,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
and  the  sides  of  the  tongue  are  used, 
yet  the  requisite  is  not  any  exact  ad- 
justment of  the  tip,  but  an  imperfect 
contact  with  the  palate.  For  the  </i, 
the  tip  is  used  along  with  the  edges  of 
the  tongue  ;  but  no  perfect  adjustment 
is  required,  either  to  the  edges  of  the 
teeth,  or  to  the  junction  of  the  teeth 
with  the  palate,  where  the  sound  may 
equal  1}'  well  be  made.  Though  for  the 
i  and  d  complete  contact  of  the  tip  and 
edges  of  the  tongue  with  the  palate  is 
required,  yet  the  place  of  contact  is  not 
definite,  and  the  tip  takes  no  more  im- 
portant share  in  the  action  than  the 
sides.  Any  one  who  observes  the 
movements  of  his  tongue  in  speaking, 
will  find  that  there  occur  no  cases  in 
which  the  adjustments  must  have  an 
exactness  corresponding  to  the  extreme 
power  of  discrimination  which  the  tip 
possesses  ;  for  speech,  this  endowment 
is  useless.  Even  were  it  useful,  it 
could  not  be  shown  that  it  has  been 
developed  by  survival  of  the  fittest ; 
for  though  perfect  articulation  is  useful, 
yet  imperfect  articulation  has  rarely 
such  an  effect  as  to  impede  a  man  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  life.  If  he  is 
a  good  workman,  a  German's  inter- 
changes of  h^s  and  p's  do  not  disadvan- 
tage him.  A  Frenchman  who,  in  place 
of  the  sound  of  th^  always  makes  the 
sound  of  «,  succeeds  as  a  teacher  of 
music  or  dancing,  no  less  than  if  he 
jichieved  the  English  pronunciation. 
Xay,  even  such  an  imperfection  of 
speech  as  that  which  arises  from  cleft 
palate,  does  not  prevent  a  man  from 
getting  on  if  lie  is  capable.  True,  it 
may  go  against  him  as  a  candidate  for 
Parliament,  or  as  an  ** orator"  of  the 
unemployed  (mostly  not  worth  employ- 
ing). But  in  the  struggle  for  life  he  is 
not  hindered  by  the  effect  to  the  extent 
of  being  less  able  than  othei-s  to  main- 
tain himself  and  his  offspring.  Clearly, 
then,  even  if  this  unparalleled  pereep- 
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tiveness  of  the  tongue-tip  is  required 
for  perfect  speech,  this  use  is  not  suffi- 
ciently important  to  have  been  devel- 
oped by  natural  selection. 

How,  then,  is  this  remarkable  trait  of 
the  tongue-tip  to  be  accounted  for? 
Without  difficulty,  if  there  is  inherit- 
ance of  acquired  characters.  For  the 
tongue- tip  has,  above  all  other  parts  of 
the  body,  unceasing  experiences  of 
small  irregularities  of  surface.  It  is  in 
contact  with  the  teeth,  and  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  is  continually 
exploring  them.  There  is  hardly  a 
moment  in  w^hich  impressions  of  adja- 
cent but  different  positions  are  not  be- 
ing yielded  to  it  by  either  the  surfaces 
of  the  teeth  or  their  edges  ;  aud  it  is 
continually  being  moved  about  from 
some  of  them  to  others.  No  advantage 
is  gained.  It  is  simply  that  the  tongue's 
position  renders  perpetual  exploration 
almost  inevitable ;  and  by  perpetual 
exploration  is  developed  this  unique 
power  of  discrimination.  Thus  the  law 
holds  throughout,  from  this  highest  de- 
gree of  perceptiveness  of  the  tongue-tip 
to  its  lowest  degree  on  the  back  of  the 
tinink  ;  and  no  other  explanation  of  the 
facts  seems  possible. 

**  Yes,  there  is  another  explanation," 
I  hear  some  one  say  ;  "  they  may  be 
explained  by  panmixia,^^  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  as  the  explanation  by  pan- 
mixia implies  that  these  gradations  of 
perceptiveness  have  been  arrived  at  by 
the  dwindling  of  nervous  structures, 
there  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  explana- 
tion au  unproved  and  improbable  as- 
sumption;  and,  even  were  there  no 
such  difficulty,  it  may  with  certainty  be 
denied  that  panmixia  can  furnish  an 
explanation.  Let  us  look  at  its  preten- 
sions. 

It  was  not  without  good  reason  that 
Bentham  protested  against  metaphors. 
Figures  of  speech  in  general,  valuable 
as  they  are  in  poetry  and  rhetoric,  can- 
not be  used  without  danger  in  science 
and  philosophy.  The  title  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's great  work  furnishes  us  with  an 
instance  of  the  misleading  effects  pro- 
duced by  them.  It  runs  :  "  The  Origin 
of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selec- 
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tion,  or  the  preservation  of  Favored 
Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life."  Here 
iare  two  figures  of  speech  which  con- 
spire to  produce  an  impression  more  or 
less  erroneous.  The  expression  "nat- 
ural selection"  was  chosen  as  serving 
to  indicate  some  parallelism  with  arti- 
ficial selection  —  the  selection  exercised 
by  breeders.  Now  selection  connotes 
volition,  and  thus  gives  to  the  thoughts 
of  readers  a  wrong  bias.  Some  in- 
crease of  this  bias  is  produced  by  the 
words  in  the  second  title,  "  favored 
races  ; "  for  anything  which  is  favored 
implies  the  existence  of  some  agent 
conferring  a  favor.  I  do  not  mean  that 
Mr.  Darwin  himself  failed  to  recognize 
the  misleading  connotations  of  his 
words,  or  that  he  did  not  avoid  being 
misled  by  them.  In  chapter  iv.  of  the 
"  Origin  of  Species  "  he  says  that,  con- 
sidered literally,  "  natural  selection  is  a 
false  term,"  and  that  the  personifica- 
tion of  nature  is  objectionable  ;  but  he 
thinks  that  readers,  and  those  who 
adopt  his  views,  will  soon  learn  to 
guard  themselves  against  the  wrong  im- 
plications. Here  I  venture  to  think 
that  he  was  mistaken.  For  thinking 
this  there  is  the  reason  that  even  his 
disciple,  Mr.  Wallace  —  no,  not  his  dis- 
ciple, but  his  co-discoverer,  ever  to,be 
honored  —  has  apparently  been  influ-^ 
enced  by  them.  When,  for  example,  in 
combating  a  view  of  mine,  he  sa3'^s  that 
"  the  very  thing  said  to  be  impossible 
by  variation  and  natural  selection  has 
been  again  and  again  effected  by  varia- 
tion and  artificial  selection  ;  "  he  seems 
clearly  to  imply  that  the  processes  are 
analogous  and  operate  in  the  same  way. 
Now  this  is  untrue.  They  are  analo- 
gous  only  within  certain  narrow  limits  ; 
and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  nat- 
ural selection  is  utterly  incapable  of 
doing  that  which  artificial  selection 
does. 

To  see  this  it  needs  only  to  de-per- 
sonalize nature,  and  to  remember  that, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  says,  nature  is  "  only 
the  aggregate  action  and  product  of 
many  natural  laws  [forces]."  Observe 
its  relative  shortcomings.  Artificial  se- 
lection can  pick  out  a  particular  trait, 
and,  regardless  of  other  traits  of  the 
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individuals  displaying  it,  can  increase 
it  by  selective  breeding  in  successive 
generations.  For,  to  the  breeder  or 
fancier,  it  matters  little  whether  such 
individuals  are  otherwise  well  consti- 
tuted. They  may  be  in  this  or  that 
way  so  unfit  for  carrying  on  the  strug- 
gle for  life,  that,  were  they  without 
human  care,  they  would  disappear 
forthwith.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
regard  nature  as  that  which  it  is,  an 
assemblage  of  various  forces,  inorganic 
and  organic,  some  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  life  and  many  at  va- 
riance with  its  maintenance — forces 
which  operate  blindly  —  we  see  that 
there  is  no  such  selection  of  this  or  that 
trait,  but  that  there  is  a  selection  only 
of  individuals  which  are,  by  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  traits,  best  fitted  for  living. 
And  here  I  may  note  an  advantage 
possessed  by  the  expression  ''survival 
of  the  fittest ; ''  since  this  does  not  tend 
to  raise  the  thought  of  any  one  charac- 
ter which,  more  than  others,  is  to  be 
maintained  or  increased ;  but  tends 
ratlier  to  raise  the  thought  of  a  general 
adaptation  for  all  purposes.  It  implies 
the  process  which  nature  can  alone 
carry  on  —  the  leaving  alive  of  those 
which  are  best  able  to  utilize  surround- 
ing aids  to  life,  and  best  able  to  combat 
or  avoid  surrounding  dangers.  And 
while  this  phrase  covers  the  great  mass 
of  cases  in  which  there  are  preserved 
well-constituted  individuals,  it  also 
covers  those  special  cases  which  are 
suggested  by  the  phrase  '"  natural  se- 
lection," in  which  individuals  succeed 
beyond  others  in  the  struggle  for  life 
by  the  help  of  particular  characters 
which  conduce  in  important  ways  to 
prosperity  and  multiplication.  For  now 
observe  the  fact  which  here  chiefly 
concerns  us,  that  survival  of  the  fittest 
can  increase  any  serviceable  trait  only 
if  that  trait  conduces  to  prosperity  of 
the  individual,  or  of  posterity,  or  of 
both,  in  an  important  degree.  There 
can  be  no  increase  of  any  structure  by 
natural  selection  unless,  amid  all  the 
slightly  varying  structures  constituting 
the  organism,  increase  of  this  particu- 
lar one  is  so  advantageous  as  to  cause 
greater  muItij)lication  of  (he  family  in 


which  it  arises  than  of  other  families* 
Variations  which,  though  advantageous, 
fail  to  do  this,  must  disappear  again. 
Let  us  take  a  case. 

Keenness  of  scent  in  a  deer,  by  giv- 
ing early  notice  of  approaching  ene- 
mies,  subserves  life  so  greatly  that, 
other  things  equal,  an  individual  having 
it  in  an  unusual  degree  is  more  likely 
than  others  to  survive,  and,  among  de- 
scendants, to  leave  some  similarly 
endowed  or  more  endowed,  who  again 
transmit  the  variation  with,  in  some 
cases,  increase.  Clearly  this  highly 
useful  power  may  be  developed  by  nat- 
ural selection.  So  also,  for  like  reasons, 
may  quickness  of  vision  and  delicacy 
of  hearing.  Though  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing  that  since  this  extra 
sense-endowment,  serving  to  give  early 
alarm,  profits  the  herd  as  a  whole, 
which  takes  the  alarm  from  one  indi- 
vidual, selection  of  it  is  not  so  easy, 
unless  it  occurs  in  a  conquering  stag. 
But  now  suppose  that  one  member  of 
the  herd  —  perhaps  because  of  more 
efiicient  teeth,  perhaps  by  greater  mus^ 
cularity  of  stomach,  perhaps  by  secre- 
tion of  more  appropriate  gastric  juices 
—  is  enabled  to  eat  and  digest  a  not 
uncommon  plant  which  the  others  re- 
fuse. This  peculiarity  may,  if  food  is 
scarce,  conduce  to  better  self -mainte- 
nance, and  better  fostering  of  young,  if 
the  individual  is  a  hind.  But  unless 
this  plant  is  abundant,  and  the  advan- 
tage consequently  great,  the  advantages 
which  other  members  of  the  herd  gain 
from  other  slight  variations  mav  be 
equivalent.  This  one  has  unusual  agil- 
ity and  leaps  a  chasm  which  others 
balk  at.  That  one  develops  longer  hair 
in  winter,  and  resists  the  cold  better. 
Another  has  a  skin  less  irritated  bv 
flies,  and  can  graze  without  so  much 
interruption.  Here  is  one  which  has 
an  unusual  power  of  detecting  food 
under  the  snow ;  and  there  is  one 
which  shows  extra  sagacity  in  the 
choice  of  a  shelter  from  wind  and  rain. 
That  the  variation  giving  the  ability  to 
eat  a  plant  before  unutilized  may  be- 
come a  trait  of  the  herd,  and  eventually 
of  a  variety,  it  is  needful  that  the  indi- 
vidual  in   which   it   occurs   shall    have 
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more  descendants,  or  better  descend- 
ants, or  both,  than  have  the  various 
other  individuals  severally  having  their 
small  superiorities.  If  these  other  in- 
dividuals severally  profit  by  their  small 
superiorities,  and  transmit  them  to 
equally  large  numbers  of  offspring,  no 
increase  of  the  variation  in  question 
can  take  place ;  it  must  soon  be  can- 
celled. Whether  in  the  "Origin  of 
Species"  Mr.  Darwin  has  recognized 
this  fact,  I  do  tiot  remember,  but  he 
has  certainly  done  it  by  implication  iu 
his  '^Animals  and  Plants  under  Do- 
mestication." Speaking  of  variations 
iu  domestic  animals,  he  there  says  that, 
"Any  particular  variation  would  gen- 
erally be  lost  by  crossing,  reversion, 
and  the  accidental  destruction  of  the 
varying  individuals,  unless  carefully 
preserved  by  man  "  (vol.  ii.  292).  That 
which  survival  of  the  fittest  does  iu 
cases  like  the  one  I  have  instanced  is 
to  keep  all  faculties  up  to  the  mark,  by 
destroying  such  as  have  faculties  in 
some  respect  below  the  mark ;  and  it 
can  produce  development  of  some  one 
faculty  on]y  if  that  faculty  is  predom- 
inantly important.  It  seems  to  me  that 
many  naturalists  have  practically  lost 
sight  of  this,  and  assume  that  natural 
selection  will  increase  any  advantageous 
trait.  Certainly  a  view  now  widely  ac- 
cepted assumes  as  much. 

The  consideration  of  this  view,  to 
which  the  foregoing  paragraph  is  in- 
troductory, may  now  be  entered  upon. 
This  view  concerns,  not  direct  selec- 
tion, but  what  has  been  called,  in  ques- 
tionable logic,  "  reversed  selection  "  — 
the  selection  which  effects,  not  increase 
of  an  organ,  but  decrease  of  it.  For 
as,  under  some  conditions,  it  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  an  individual  and  its  descend- 
ants to  have  some  structure  of  larger 
size,  it  may  be,  under  other  conditions 
—  namely,  when  the  organ  becomes 
useless  —  of  advantage  to  have  it  of 
smaller  size  ;  since,  even  if  it  is  not  in 
the  way,  its  weight  and  the  cost  of  its 
nutrition  are  injurious  taxes  on  the  or- 
ganism. But  now  comes  the  truth  to 
be  emphasized.  Just  as  direct  selec- 
tion can  increase  an  organ  only  in  cer- 
tain cases,  so  can  reversed    selection 


decrease  it  onl}'  in  certain  cases.  Like 
the  increase  produced  by  a  variation , 
the  decrease  produced  by  one  must  be 
such  as  will  sensibly  conduce  to  preser- 
vation and  multiplication.  It  is,  for 
instance,  conceivable  that  were  the  long 
and  massive  tail  of  the  kangaroo  to 
become  useless  (say  by  the  forcing  of 
the  species  into  a  mountainous  and 
rocky  habitat  filled  with  brushwood),  a 
variation  which  considerably  reduced 
the  tail  might  sensibly  profit  the  indi- 
vidual in  which  it  occurred  ;  and,  in 
seasons  when  food  was  scarce,  might 
cause  survival  when  individuals  with 
large  tails  died.  But  the  economy  of 
nutrition  must  be  considerable  before 
any  such  result  could  occur.  Suppose 
that  in  this  new  habitat  the  kangaroo 
had  no  enemies ;  and  suppose  that^ 
consequently,  quickness  of  hearing  not 
being  called  for,  large  ears  gave  no 
greater  advantage  than  small  ones. 
Would  an  individual  with  smaller  ears 
than  usual  survive  and  propagate  better 
than  other  individuals  in  consequence 
of  the  economy  of  nutrition  achieved  ? 
To  suppose  this  is  to  suppose  that  the 
saving  of  a  grain  or  two  of  protein  per 
day  would  determine  the  kangaroo's 
fate. 

Long  ago  I  discussed  this  matter  in 
the  "Principles  of  Biology"  (§  166), 
taking  as  an  instance  the  decrease  of 
the  jaw  implied  by  the  crowding  of  the 
teeth,  and  now  proved  by  measurement 
to  have  taken  place.  Here  is  the  pas- 
sage :  — 

Ko  functional  superiority  possessed  by  a 
small  jaw  over  a  large  jaw,  in  civilized  life, 
can  be  named  as  having  caused  the  more 
frequent  survival  of  small-jawed  individ- 
uals. The  only  advantage  which  smallness 
of  jaw  might  be  supposed  to  give,  is  the 
advantage  of  economized  nutrition ;  and 
this  could  not  be  great  enough  to  further 
the  preservation  of  men  possessing  it.  The 
decrease  of  weight  in  the  jaw  and  co- 
operative parts  that  has  arisen  in  the  course 
of  many  thousands  of  years,  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  few  ounces.  This 
decrease  has  to  be  divided  among  the  many 
generations  that  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
interval.  Let  us  admit  that  the  weight  of 
these  parts  diminished  to  tlie  extent  of  an 
ounce  in  a  single  generation  (which  is  a 
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large  admission) ;  it  still  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  the  having  to  carry  an  ounce 
less  in  weight,  or  the  having  to  keep  in  repair 
an  ounce  less  of  tissue,  could  sensibly  affect 
any  man's  fate.  And  if  it  never  did  this  — 
nay,  if  it  did  not  cause  a  frequent  survival 
of  small-jawed  individuals  where  large- 
jawed  individuals  died,  natural  selection 
could  neither  cause  nor  aid  diminution  of 
the  jaw  and  its  appendages. 

When  writing  this  passage  in  1864, 1 
never  dreamt  that  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  the  supposable  cause  of  de- 
generation here  examined  and  excluded 
as  impossible,  would  be  enunciated  as 
not  only  a  cause,  but  the  cause,  and  the 
sole  cause.      This,  however,  has   hap- 
pened.    Weismann's  theory  of  degen- 
eration by  panmixia,  is  that  when  an 
organ    previously    maintained    of    the 
needful  size  by  natural  selection,  is  no 
longer  maintained  at  that  size,  because 
it  has  become  useless   (or   because   a 
smaller  size  is  equally  useful),  it  results 
that  among  the  variations  in  the  size, 
which  take  place  from  generation    to 
generation,    the    smaller  will   be    pre- 
served continually,  and  that  so  the  part 
will  decrease.     And  this  is  concluded 
without  asking  whether  the  economy  in 
nutrition  achieved  by  the  smaller  vari- 
ation, will  sensibly  affect  the  sui*vival 
of  the  individual  and  the  multiplication 
of  its  stiqo.     To  make  clear  his  hypoth- 
esis, and  to  prepare  the  way  for  criti- 
cism, let    me  quote    the    example   he 
himself    gives   when    contrasting    the 
alleged  efficiency  of  dwindling  by  pan- 
mixia with  the   alleged  inefficiency  of 
dwindling  from  disuse.     This  example 
is  furnished  him  by  the  Proteus. 

Concerning  the  "  blind  fish  and  am- 
phibia" found  in  dark  places,  which 
have  but  rudimentary  eyes  "  hidden 
under  the  skin,"  he  argues  that  "  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  the 
case  with  the  ordinary  theory  that  the 
eyes  of  these  animals  have  simply  de- 
generated through  disuse."  After  giv- 
ing instances  of  rapid  degeneration  of 
disused  organs,  he  argues  that  if  ''  the 
effects  of  disuse  are  so  striking  in  a 
single  life,  we  should  certainly  expect, 
if  such  effects  can  be  transmitted,  that 
all  traces  of  an  eye  would  soon  disap- 


pear from  a  species  which  lives  in  the 
dark."    Doubtless  this  is  a  reasonable 
conclusion.      To  explain  the  facts  on 
the  hypothesis  that  acquired  characters 
are    inheritable    seems    very    difficult. 
One  possible   explanation  may  indeed 
be  named.     It  appears  to  be  a  general 
law  of  organization  that  structures  are 
stable  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity ; 
that  while  organs  of  relatively  modern 
origin  have  but  a  comparatively  super- 
ficial    root    in    the    constitution,    and 
readily  disappear  if  the   conditions  do 
not  favor  their  maintenance,  organs  of 
ancient  origin  have   deep-seated   roots 
in  the  constitution,  and  do  not  readily 
disappear.       Having    been    early    ele- 
ments in  the  type,  and  having  continued 
to  be  reproduced  as  parts  of  it  during  a 
period  extending  throughout  man)'  geo- 
logical epochs,  they  are  comparatively 
persistent.     Now  the   eye  answers   to 
this  description  as  being  a  very  early 
organ.i    But  waiving  possible  interpre- 
tations, let  us  admit  that  here  is  a  diffi- 
culty —  a  difficulty  like  countless  others 
which    the    phenomena    of    evolution 
present,  as,   for  instance,   the  acquire- 
ment of   such  a  habit  as  that  of  the 
Vanessa  larva,  hanging  itself  up  by  the 
tail  and  then  changing  into  a  chr3'sali8 
which   usurps    its    place  —  a  difficulty 
which,   along  with  multitudes,  has    to 
aw^ait  future   solution,   if   any  can   be 
found.     Let  it  be  granted,  I  say,  that 
here  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  hypothesis  ;  and  now  let  us  turn  to 
the  alternative  hypothesis,  and  observe 
whether   it    is   not  met  by  difficulties 
which  are  much  more  serious.     Weis- 
mann  writes  :  — 

1  While  the  proof  of  this  article  is  in  hand,  I 
learn  that  the  ProteuB  is  not  quite  blind,  and  that 
its  eyes  have  a  use.  It  seems  that  when  the 
underground  streams  it  inhabits  are  unusually 
swollen,  some  individuals  of  the  species  are  carried 
out  of  the  caverns  into  the  open  (being  then  some- 
times captured).  It  is  also  said  that  the  oreatura 
shuns  the  light;  this  trait  being,  I  presimie,  ob- 
served when  it  is  in  captivity.  Now  obviously, 
among  individuals  carried  out  into  the  open,  thote 
which  remain  visible  are  apt  to  be  carried  off  by 
enemies ;  whereas,  those  which,  appreciating  the 
difference  between  light  and  darkness,  shelter 
themselves  in  dark  places,  survive.  Hence  the 
tendency  of  natural  selection  is  to  prevent  the  de- 
crease of  the  eyes  beyond  that  point  at  which  they 
can  distinguish  between  light  and  darkness.  Thus 
the  apparent  anomaly  is  explained. 
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The  caverns  in  Camiol^  and  Carinthia, 
in  which  the  blind  Proteus  and  so  many 
other  blind  animals  live,  belong  geologically 
to  the  Jurassic  formation  ;  and  although  we 
do  not  exactly  know  when,  for  example,  the 
Proteus  first  entered  them,  the  low  organ- 
ization of  this  amphibian  certainly  indicates 
that  it  has  been  sheltered  there  for  a  very 
long  x>eriod  of  time,  and  that  thousands  of 
generations  of  this  species  have  succeeded 
one  another  in  the  caves. 

Hence  there  is  no  reason  to  wonder  at 
the  extent  to  which  the  degeneration  of  the 
eye  has  been  already  carried  in  the  Proteus, 
even  if  we  assume  that  it  is  merely  due  to 
the  cessation  of  the  conserving  influence  of 
natural  selection. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  depend  upon  this 
assumption  alone,  for  when  a  useless  organ 
degenerates,  there  are  also  other  factors 
which  demand  consideration  —  namely,  the 
higher  development  of  other  organs  which 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  degenerating 
structure,  or  the  increase  in  size  of  adjacent 
parts.  If  these  newer  developments  are  of 
advantage  to  the  species,  they  finally  come 
to  take  the  place  of  the  organ  which  natural 
selection  has  failed  to  preserve  at  its  point 
of  higliest  perfection.  1 

On  these  paragraphs  let  me  first  re- 
mark that  one  cause  is  multiplied  into 
two.  The  cause  is  stated  in  the  ab- 
stracty  and  it  is  then  re-stated  in  the 
concrete,  as  though  it  were  another 
cause.  Manifestly,  if  b}'  decrease  of 
the  eye  an  economy  of  nutriment  is 
achieved,  it  is  implied  that  the  econo- 
mized nutriment  is  turned  to  some  ad- 
vantageous purpose  or  other  ;  and  to 
specify  that  the  nutriment  is  used  for 
the  further  development  of  compensat- 
ing organs,  simply  changes  the  indefi- 
nite statement  of  advantage  into  a 
definite  statement  of  advantage.  There 
are  not  two  causes  in  operation,  though 
the  matter  is  presented  as  though  there 
were. 

But  passing  over  this,  let  us  now  rep- 
resent to  ourselves  in  detail  this  proc- 
ess which  Professor  We  is  man  n  thinks 
will,  in  thousands  of  generations,  effect 
the  observed  reduction  of  the  eyes  ; 
the  process  being  that  at  each  suc- 
cessive stage  in  the  decrease,  there 
mast  take  place  variations  in  the  size 

>  Essays  upon  Heredity,  p.  87. 


of  the  eye,  some  larger,  some  smaller", 
than  the  size  previously  reached,  and 
that  in  virtue  of  the  economy,  those 
having  the  smaller  will  continually  sur- 
vive and  propagate,  instead  of  those 
having  the  larger.  Properly  to  appre- 
ciate this  supposition,  we  must  use 
figures.  To  give  it  every  advantage^  we 
will  assume  that  there  have  been  only 
two  thousand  generations,  and  we  will 
assume  that,  instead  of  being  reduced 
to  a  rudiment,  the  eye  has  disappeared 
altogether.  AVhat  amounts  of  variation 
shall  we  suppose  ?  If  the  idea  is  that 
the  process  has  operated  uniformly  on 
each  genenition,  the  implication  is  that 
some  advantage  has  been  gained  by  the 
individuals  having  the  eyes  ^^th  less 
in  weight ;  and  this  will  hardly  be  con- 
tended. Xot  to  put  the  hypothesis  at 
this  disadvantage,  let  us  then  imagine 
that  there  take  place,  at  long  intervals, 
decreasing  variations  considerable  in 
amount  —  say  ^th,  once  in  a  hundred 
generations.  This  is  an  interval  almost 
too  long  to  be  assumed  ;  but  yet  if  we 
assume  the  successive  decrements  to 
occur  more  frequently,  and  therefore  to 
be  smaller,  the  amount  of  each  becomes 
too  insignificant.  If,  seeing  the  small 
head,  we  assume  that  the  eyes  of  the 
Proteus  originally  weighed  some  ten 
grains  each,  this  would  give  us,  as  the 
amount  of  the  decrement  of  ^th,  oc- 
curring once  in  a  hundred  generations, 
one  grain.  Suppose  that  this  eel- 
shaped  amphibian,  about  a  foot  long 
and  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, weighs  three  ounces  —  a  very 
moderate  estimate.  In  such  case  the 
decrement  would  amount  to  ^-^th  of 
the  creature's  weight  ;  or,  for  conven- 
ience, let  us  say  that  it  amounted  to 
^uVifth,  w^hich  would  allow  of  the  eyes 
being  taken  at  some  fourteen  grains 
each.i    To  this  extent,  then,  each  oc- 

1  I  And  that  the  eye  of  a  small  smelt  (the  only 
appropriate  small  fish  obtainable  here,  St.  Leonards) 
is  about  one  -  one  -  hundred  •  and  -  eightieth  of  its 
weight ;  and  since  in  young  fish  the  eyes  are  dis- 
proportionately large,  in  the  full-grown  smelt  the 
eye  would  be  probably  not  more  than  one  two- 
hundredth  of  the  creature's  weight.  On  turning 
to  highly  finished  plates,  published  by  the  Biblio- 
graphisches  Institut  of  Leipzig,  of  this  perennl 
branchiate  Protew^  and  other  amphibians,  I  find 
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casional  decrement  would  profit  the 
organism.  The  economy  in  weight  to 
a  creature  having  nearly  the  same  spe- 
cific gravity  as  its  medium,  would  be 
infinitesimal.  The  economy  in  nutri- 
tion of  a  rudimentary  organ,  consisting 
of  passive  tissues,  would  also  be  but 
nominal.  The  only  appreciable  econ- 
omy would  be  in  the  original  building 
up  of  the  creature's  structures  ;  and 
the  hypothesis  of  Weismann  implies 
that  the  economy  of  this  thousandth 
part  of  its  weight,  by  decrease  of  the 
eyes,  would  so  benefit  the  rest  of  the 
creature's  organization  as  to  give  it  an 
appreciably  greater  chance  of  survival, 
and  an  appreciably  greater  multiplica- 
tion of  descendants.  Does  any  one  ac- 
cept this  inference  ? 

Of  course  the  quantifications  of  data 
above  set  down  can  be  only  approx- 
imate ;  but  I  think  no  reasonable 
changes  of  them  can  alter  the  general 
result.  If,  instead  of  supposing  the 
eyes  to  have  disappeared  wholly,  we 
recognize  them  as  being  in  fact  rudi- 
mentary, the  case  is  made  woree.  If, 
instead  of  two  thousand  generations, 
we  assume  ten  thousand  generations, 
which,  considering  the  probably  great 
age  of  the  caverns,  would  be  a  far  more 
reasonable  assumption  than  the  other, 
the  case  is  made  still  worse.  And  if 
we  assume  larger  variations  —  say  de- 
creases of  one-fourth  —  to  occur  only  at 
intervals  of  many  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  generations,  which  is  not  a 
very  reasonable  assumption,  the  implied 

that  in  the  nearest  ally  there  represented,  the  cadu- 
cibranchiate  axolotl,  the  diameter  of  the  eye,  less 
than  half  that  of  the  smelt,  bears  a  much  smaller 
ratio  to  the  length  of  the  body ;  the  proportion  in 
the  smelt  being  one-twenty-«ixth  of  the  length,  and 
in  the  axolotl  about  one-fifty-sixth  (the  body  being 
also  more  bulky  than  that  of  the  smelt).  If,  then, 
we  take  the  linear  ratio  of  the  eye  to  body  in  this 
amphibian  as  one-half  the  ratio  which  the  fii^h 
presents,  it  results  that  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  the 
eye  to  the  mass  of  the  body  will  be  but  one-eighth. 
So  that  the  weight  of  the  eye  of  the  amphibian  will 
be  but  one-sixteen-hundredth  of  that  of  the  body. 
It  is  a  liberal  estimate,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
its  original  weight  in  the  Proteus  was  one  thou- 
sandth of  that  of  the  body.  I  may  add  that  any 
one  who  glances  at  the  representation  of  the 
axolotl,  will  see  that,  were  the  eye  to  disappear 
entirely  by  a  single  variation,  the  economy  achieved 
could  not  have  any  appreciable  physiological  effect 
on  the  organism. 


conclusion  would  still  remain  indefen- 
sible. For  an  economy  of  jjhyth  part  of 
the  creature's  weight  could  not  appre- 
ciably affect  its  survival  and  the  in- 
crease of  its  posterity. 

Is  it  not  then,  as  said  above,  that  the 
use  of  the  expression,  "natural  selec- 
tion" has  had  seriously  perverting  ef- 
fects ?  Must  we  not  infer  that  there 
has  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  nat- 
uralists, the  tacit  assumption  that  it  can 
do  what  artificial  selection  does — can 
pick  out  and  select  any  small  advan- 
tageous trait ;  while  it  can,  in  fact,  pick 
out  no  traits,  but  can  only  further  the 
development  of  traits  which,  in  marked 
ways,  increase  the  general  fitness  for 
the  conditions  of  existence  ?  And  is  it 
not  inferable  that,  failing  to  bear  in 
mind  the  limiting  condition,  that  to  be- 
come established  an  advantageous  vari- 
ation must  be  such  as  will,  other  things 
remaining  equal,  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  stirp,  many  naturalists  have  been 
unawares  led  to  espouse  an  untenable 
hypothesis  ? 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine* 
A  DEFEATED  TRANSCENDENTALIST. 

I. 

When  Evelyn  Markham  alighted  in 
the    evening    at    the    little    station  of 

A on  the  Highland  Railway,  she 

found  that  the  snowstorm  which  had 
been  raging  all  day  had  increased  in 
violence  ;  and  the  low,  sullen,  over- 
charged sky  appeared  to  threaten  its 
continuance.  She  had  a  drive  of  six  or 
seven  miles  before  her  ere  she  reached 
Gleufoyle  House,  the  residence  of  her 
friend  Lady  Nisbet,  with  whom  she 
was  going  to  spend  a  fortnight.  She 
found  a  closed  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  handsome  greys  standing  just  outside 
the  station  ;  and  she  recognized  Alistair 
Macalpine,  Lady  Nisbet's  coachman, 
who  was  seated  on  the  box  with  his 
habitual  air  of  monumental  diflrnitv.  A 
porter  conveyed  her  luggage  to  the  car- 
riage, and  she  stood  for  a  moment  to 
exchange  a  few  words  with  Alistair. 
After  a  friendly  greeting  and  inquiries 
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about  Lady  Nisbet's  health,  she  asked 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

"It  will  be  very  bad,  matam — oh, 
very  bad  indeed  ;  and  I'll  no^  be  so 
sure  that  we'll  win  through.  There  is 
wreaths  and  wreaths  here  and  there ; 
but  we'll  chust  trust  in  Providence. 
Now,  matam,  if  you  please,  we'll  be 
going  as  fast  as  ever  we  can." 

The  road  was  fairly  clear  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  station,  for  the 
wind  swept  across  it  and  kept  the  snow 
from  accumulating  to  any  considerable 
extent ;  but  as  they  pursued  their 
journey,  the  difficulty  of  progression 
became  aggravated.  It  was  also  ex- 
ceedingly cold,  and  Evelyn  huddled 
herself  into  a  corner  of  the  vehicle, 
tucking  her  mantle  more  closely  round 
her.  The  dusk  deepened  rapidly,  and 
soon  she  could  only  see  the  white  snow 
scurrying  past.  Once  or  twice  they  en- 
countered wreaths  which  were  only 
surmounted  with  difficulty,  and  with 
much  floundering  and  plunging  of  the 
horses,  whose  panting  and  snorting  tes- 
tified their  excitement  and  the  violence 
of  their  exertions.  Alistair's  guttural 
exclamations  and  objurgations  in  Gaelic 
also  were  not  reassunng,  for  he  was 
usually  a  very  undemonstrative  driver, 
and  rarely  compromised  his  dignity  by 
intemperate  language.  To  be  sure,  he 
seemed  perfectly  sober  when  tliey 
started,  thought  Evelyn  ;  but  it  was 
very  cold,  and  who  knows  whether  he 
had  not  fortified  himself  with  an  occa- 
sional dram  from  some  private  recep- 
tacle ?  Then  might  he  not  in  the 
darkness  stray  from  the.  road,  which 
was  possibly  almost  obliterated  by  the 
snow,  and  precipitate  her  over  a  bank 
or  over  a  ravine  ?  She  sat  and  shiv- 
ered, partly  with  cold  and  partly  with 
apprehension.  At  times,  when  one  side 
of  the  carriage  was  tilted  up  at  an 
angle  perilously  near  forty-five  degrees, 
Evelyn  had  to  brace  her  feet  against 
the  opposite  seat,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  find  the  vehicle  capsized. 
When,  as  ihe  judged,  about  half  the 
journey  had  been  accomplished,  she 
perceived  that  the  road  began  to  de- 
scend, and  the  added  gloom  appeared 
to  indicate  that  there  were  high  banks 


or  rocks  on  either  side.  She  peered 
out,  but  could  discern  nothing  in  the 
impenetrable  mass  of  gloom.  All  at 
once  the  carriage  stopped  abruptly,  and 
Alistair's  voice  could  be  heard  raised 
in  seemingly  anxious  and  angry  ejacula- 
tions. Evelyn  pulled  down  the  sash 
behind  the  driver's  seat,  and  asked 
what  was  the  matter. 

"It  will  be  a  snow-wreath  —  stand 
still,  ye  swine  I  —  and  the  beasts  is  up 
to  their  girths,  and  a  trace  is  broke." 

"Oh,  what  shall  we  do,  Alistair?" 
cried  Evelyn,  in  a  quavering  voice. 

"There's  a  bit  hoosie  here,  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  —  a  queer  body  lives 
in't,  no'  that  wise,  I'm  thinking ;  and 
if  the  beasts  would  stand  still,  I  would 
get  down,  and  see  if  he  would  help  us. 
Hi,  there  I  Mr.  Casanove  I  " 

Just  then  a  light  appeared*  fiickering 
about,  and  Evelyn  heard  a  man's  voice 
in  refined  accents  exchanging  some  re- 
marks with  the  driver.  She  looked  out 
and  saw  a  tall  man  with  a  stable  lantern 
in  his  hand,  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
road ;  but  the  carriage-lamps  seemed 
only  to  make  the  darkness  visible,  and 
she  could  not  distinguish  his  features. 
Finally,  he  came  crunching  through  the 
snow  to  the  door  of  the  carriage. 

"  Young  lady,  further  progress  is  im- 
possible," he  said.  "There  is  a  deep 
wreath  in  front  of  my  cottage,  and  it 
appears  that  one  of  the  traces  is  broken. 
I  think  your  driver  should  unyoke  the 
horses,  get  on  to  the  back  of  one  of 
them,  and  try  to  reach  Lady  Nisbet's. 
If  she  has  a  sledge,  it  is  just  conceiv- 
able that  it  might  reach  you  here  ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  I  would  beg  of  you  to 
accept  my  hospitality,  such  as  it  is." 

"  I  suppose  there  is  no  alternative," 
remarked  Evelyn  ruefully. 

"  None  whatever,  madam,  I  am  sorry 
to  say." 

So  saying,  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
carriage.  She  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
he  lowered  the  step,  on  which  she  stood 
for  a  moment,  surveying  with  a  bewil- 
dered look  the  wreath  in  which  he 
stood  up  to  the  knees. 

"  Allow  me,"  he  said  coolly,  and  be- 
fore she  could  realize  the  situation,  she 
felt  herself  lifted  bodily  by  a  pair  of 
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powerful  arms  and  carried  to  the  door 
of  the  cottage,  where  she  was  gently 
deposited.  Though  at  heart  vexed  and 
irritated  by  the  unceremonious  though 
friendly  act,  she  suppressed  her  annoy- 
ance, and  thanked  him  with  only  a 
shade  of  cold  irony  in  her  tone. 

"Litei*ally  and  figuratively  we  can- 
not, in  such  circumstances,  stand  upon 
stepping-stones-,"  he  remarked,  answer- 
ing her  unspoken  protest.  ''  And  now, 
let  me  help  our  Highland  friend." 

She  stood  in  the  doorway  and  watched 
the  proceedings.  The  horses  were  de- 
tached from  the  carriage  and  extricated 
from  the  snow-wreath  ;  one  of  them 
was  relieved  of  part  of  its  harness,  a 
rug  was  thrown  over  its  loins,  and 
Alistair  clambered  upon  its  back. 

"  Maybe  you  will  be  having  a  drop  of 
whiskey,"  Jie  said  insinuatingly. 

"The  exercise  will  warm  you,  my 
friend,"  was  the  cool  reply.  "  You  will 
need  all  your  sober  wits  to  reach  Lady 
Nisbet's,  and  every  moment  is  pre- 
cious." 

Alistair  grunted  something  in  Gaelic, 
presumably  of  an  uncomplimentary 
character,  for  the  stranger  replied 
sternly  in  the  same  language,  where- 
upon Alistair  muttered  a  deprecatory 
reply  in  a  comically  discomfited  tone, 
and  rode  off  without  further  parley. 
The  stranger  now  returned  to  his  -cot- 
tage door,  and  invited  Evelyn  to  enter 
with  an  air  of  deferential  courtesy.  A 
huge  Newfoundland  dog  rose  from  the 
fireside  as  she  stepped  into  the  cottage, 
and  advanced  to  meet  her  with  dignified 
scrutiny. 

"  What  a  magnificent  dog  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, patting  his  noble  head. 
'  The  stately  animal  slowly  waved  its 
tail  once  or  twice  in  token  of  amity, 
and  then  returned  to  its  resting-place. 

"  Caesar  evidently  approves  of  you," 
remarked  the  stranger,  with  a  smile  ; 
''  but  Caesar,  Caesar,  you  forget  the 
door !  " 

Whereupon  the  Newfoundland  rose 
again  with  a  curiously  abashed  and 
conscious  look,  and  advancing  to  the 
door,  slammed  it  to  with  its  powerful 
paws,  to  Evelyn's  amusement. 

The  apartment  which  she  had  entered 


was  tolerably  roomy,  and  seemed  to  be 
a  kind  of  compromise  between  kitchen 
and  sitting-room.  The  floor  was  hard 
and  firm  and  composed  of  some  cement- 
like substance,  while  one  or  two  rug& 
and  deer-skins  supplied  the  place  of  a 
carpet,  and  gave  to  the  apartment  a 
comfortable  look.  A  dresser  stood  op- 
posite the  fireplace  ;  and  a  framework 
of  plain,  wooden  shelves  filled  with 
books  occupied  a  corner.  A  deal  table 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  the  stranger  had  evidently  been 
writing,  for  a  brass-mounted  mahogany 
desk  was  lying  open  upon  it.  The  roof 
was  low,  and,  like  the  walls,  was  white- 
washed. A  couple  of  chairs,  one  of 
them  an  armchair,  flanked  the  fireplace, 
in  which  a  peat  fire  was  smouldering, 
with  the  pungent  odor  of  which  the 
atmosphere  was  impregnated.  A  cav- 
alry sabre  was  suspended  over  the  book- 
case, on  the  top  of  which  lay  a  flute 
and  a  bundle  of  music. 

The  stranger  drew  the  armchair 
nearer  to  the  fire  and  invited  Evelyn  to 
seat  herself,  which  she  did  after  divest- 
ing herself  of  her  heavy,  fur-lined 
mantle. 

"Had  you  not  better  remove  your 
hat?"  he  suggested.  "You  will  feel 
more  comfortable." 

She  silently  acquiesced,  though  she 
inwardly  resented  somewhat  his  aggres- 
sive hospitality,  as  she  considered  it. 
Then  she  hastily  and  almost  pettishly 
pulled  off  her  gloves,  and  held  out  her 
hands  towards  the  fire  ;  and  where  he 
stood  he  could  see  the  sullen  glow 
gleaming  through  the  pink  flesh  on  each 
side  of  her  outspread  fingers.  Beauti- 
ful hands  they  were  ;  and  the  rings  she 
wore  —  one  of  them  an  engagement  ring 
—  flashed  and  shimmered  prettily  in 
the  light  of  the  fire.  The  tall  and  hand- 
some bronze  lamp  standing  on  the  table 
behind  her  irradiated  her  shapely  head  ; 
and  her  host,  contemplating  her  for  a 
brief  instant,  thought  that  a  very  charm- 
ing genre  picture  might  be  made  of  such 
materials  and  such  a  scene.  She  for 
her  part  t^as  both  embarrassed  and  per- 
plexed. The  heteroclite  character  of 
the  furniture  and  domestic  arrange- 
ments, with  their  blending  of  the  com- 
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mon  and  the  refined,  puzzled  her 
greatly,  and  uneasy  speculations  began 
to  course  through  her  brain.  Was  he 
quite  sane  ?  Was  there  nobody  else  in 
the  cottage  ? 

As  if  he  had  divined  the  current  of 
her  ideas,  he  said  quietly,  "  My  house- 
keeper (I  use  the  word  in  a  very  elastic 
sense)  is  just  now  milking  the  cow,  I 
think,  but  she  will  be  in  presently.  She 
is  a  Highland  woman,  and  speaks  flu- 
ently only  Gaelic,  but  she  is  intelligent 
and  kindly,  so  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  make  her  understand  your  require- 
ments." 

*'  Thank  you  very  much,  but  I  re- 
quire nothing,"  replied  Evelyn,  consid- 
erably relieved.  "  And  I  hope  I  shall 
not  trespass  unduly  on  your  kindness." 

He  shook  his  head  slightly,  but  made 
no  comment.  She  shot  a  swift  and 
comprehensive  glance  at  him.  He  was 
a  tall  and  handsome  man,  rather  lean, 
but  evidently  robust  and  vigorous. 
His  face  had  little  regularity  of  feature, 
but  wore  a  highbred  and  intelligent 
look  ;  his  keen  grey  eyes  peered  out 
from  beneath  bushy  eyebrows  running 
in  a  straight  line  along  a  prominent 
frontal  ridge.  The  forehead  was  full 
and  broad,  and  the  chin  slightly  pro- 
jecting. His  hands  were  long  and 
sinewy,  and  a  white  scar  ran  obliquely 
across  the  back  of  the  right  hand. 

"  I  suppose;"  said  he,  smiling,  "  I 
had  better  introduce  myself  as  Mr. 
Austin  Casanove.  May  I  beg  the 
favor  — 


1? 


'^  I  am  Evelyn  Markham,"  she  re- 
plied. "You  know  that  1  am  paying 
a  visit  to  my  old  friend  Lady  Nisbet ; 
and  oh  I  what  will  she  say  about 
this?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  a 
Frenchman  might,  and  then  re- 
marked,— 

"  I  am  one  of  her  tenants  ;  and  when 
she  knows  that  you  are  here,  she  will 
have  no  further  anxiety.  But  what 
about  food  ?  I  am  but  ill  provided  for 
a  lady's  visit.  Perhaps,  however,  you 
won't  object  to  a  little  porridge  and 
mUk  ?  " 

"Nothing  could  be .  better,"  said 
Evelyn,  who  was  dying  for  a  cup  of  tea. 


"But  I  bethink  me,"  he  added 
thoughtfully,  "you  ladies  like  tea-  I 
wonder  if  there  is  any  tea  in  the  house. 
Permit  me  to  explain  that  I  don't  take 
tea." 

"  Nor  coffee  ?  " 

"  Nor  coffee." 

"  May  I  ask  why  ?  " 

"It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  begin  to 
catechize  a  doctrinaire.  Well,  because 
I  do  not  believe  in  any  nerve-stimu- 
lants except  fresh  air  and  exercise." 

"  Then  you  don't  take  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, I  presume  ?  " 

"  No  ;  though  not  to  take  whiskey  in 
the  Highlands  is  to  be  a  kind  of  tree- 
frog  or  flying-fish." 

"I  venture  to  assume  also  that  you 
don't  smoke." 

"  I  see  you  have  an  inductive  turn  of 
mind.  Miss  Markham.  Well,  you  are 
right.    I  don't." 

"  Nor  snuff  ?  " 

"  Nor  snuff.    Nor  cTieto." 

She  laughed  merrily. 

"But  why  don't  you  believe  in  nerve- 
stimulants  ?  Why,  the  juice  of  butcher- 
meat  is  one  ;  and  doctora  say  persons 
in  a  certain  state  might  get  drunk  on  a 
beef-steak." 

"  I  don't  take  butcher-meat." 

And  he  smiled  at  her  look  of  discom- 
fiture. 

"  Nor  fowls  ?  " 

"  Nor  fowls,  nor  game.  .  Though  I 
confess  to  a  little  aberration  or  incon- 
sistency here,  for  I  eat  eggs.  That 
involves  a  point  of  gastronomic  casu- 
istry." 

"  You  are  in  facta  vegetarian  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes ;    if  you  wish  to    label 


me. 


)> 


"  And  is  Ceesar  a  vegetarian  too  ?  " 
"  Ceesar  does  his  best  to  imitate  his 
master,  but  has   lapses    from    virtue. 
You  like  a  bone,  don't  you,  Caesar  ?  " 

The  Newfoundland  raised  his  head, 
and  the  corners  of  his  large  black  chaps 
began  to  quiver  with  such  evident  imag- 
inary enjoyment  that  Evelyn  could  not 
help  laughing.  After  a  sniff  or  two 
and  a  hollow  moan  he  laid  down  his 
head  again  upon  the  rug,  and  blinked 
solemnly,  perhaps  reproachfully,  at  his 
master. 
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Meanwhile  Casanove  had  risen  and 
proceeded  to  make  the  porridge.  Eve- 
lyn watched  his  operations  —  it  was 
evidently  a  familiar  process  —  with  in- 
ward amusement,  but  with  a  grave  and 
attentive  face.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  chatting  the  while  about  the 
storm,  Evelyn  heard  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps ;  presently  a  side  door  opened, 
and  an  elderly  woman  entered  the 
apartment.  She  had  a  pleasing,  homely 
countenance,  and  despite  the  promi- 
nence of  her  cheek-bones  must  have 
been  a  very  comely  person  when  she 
was  young.  On  seeing  Evelyn  she 
smiled  and  curtseyed.  Casanove  ad- 
dressed to  her  a  few  words  in  Gaelic ; 
and  she  nodded  energetically,  and  hav- 
ing disappeared  for  a  few  minutes  re- 
lumed with  a  glazed  earthenware  teapot 
of  a  deep  and  matured  color,  which 
had  evidently  often  stood  by  the  fire  in 
a  brown  study.  She  then  proceeded  to 
infuse  tea. 

"Flora  likes  both  tea  and  toddy," 
remarked  Casanove,  smiling  ;  and  Flora 
gave  a  low  laugh,  and  again  nodded 
emphatically.  "  Every  doctrinaire, 
Miss  Markham,".  he  continued,  as  he 
slowly  stirred  the  porridge,  which  was 
now  beginning  to  throb  and  sputter 
lazily,  "  is  apt  to  be  a  benevolent 
tyrant ;  and  I  have  to  guard  against 
that.  And  therefore,  as  freedom  is 
better  even  than  temperance,  I  like  to 
see  Flora  taking  her  tea.  It  is  her  h 
pur  si  mw>})e^  her  protest  against  my 
infallibility.  I  conceive  that  society 
has  most  to  fear  from  the  twin  forces 
of  the  Radicals  and  the  Fadicals  ;  for 
both  of  these  classes  are  tyrants.  But 
perhaps  you  are  a  Radical,  Miss  Mark- 
ham-;  many  ladies  are  such  nowadays, 
I  believe." 

.   "  Well,  I  don't  much  believe  in  gov- 
ernment by  means  of  Policeman  X." 

"  And  you  would  have  questions  in 
Parliament  every  time  Colin  Clout  gets 
a  blow  from  a  baton  —  tant  de  bruit 
pour  une  ponime  de  terre.^^ 

**  Well,  Colin  Clout's  cranium  is  of 
great  importance  to  him." 

^'Let  Colin  keep  his  invaluable 
brains  out  of  the  range  of  batons  ;  he 
knows  very  well  where  they  flourish 


and  are  flourished.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  talking  politics.  And  it  is 
not  usual  with  me  ;  for,  though  a  vege- 
tarian, I  observe  the  Pythagorean 
maxim  to  abstain  from  beans  —  that  is, 
from  voting  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

Meanwhile  Flora  had  by  this  time  set 
the  table  for  the  evening  meal.  Eve- 
lyn got  her  cup  of  tea  —  very  good  it 
was  —  and  took  a  little  porridge  and 
milk,  in  honor  of  her  host.  Flora  had 
seated  herself  on  a  stool  and  proceeded 
to  knit  industriously. 

"  I  grant  you,"  said  Casanove,  bal- 
ancing his  spoon  meditatively  on  his 
forefinger,  "that  this  is  not  a  concise 
kind  of  feeding.  It  is,  so  to  speak, 
voluminous.  But  why  should  we  be  in 
a  hurry  ?  Nature  isn't.  And  what  a 
comfort  to  reflect  that  if  you  only  give 
this  preparation  time,  it  is  sure  to  be 
digested.  With  more  artificial  dishes, 
there  is  always  a  dread  Perhaps  that 
they  won't  be  assimilated,  as  they  call 
it,  though  I  confess  I  don't  see  how  a 
lobster  salad  or  a  pdte  de  foie  gras  can 
appeal  to  me.  My  system  refuses  to 
recognize  them." 

"  Well,  your  food  will  do  I  suppose 
well  enough  for  a  student  and  a  re- 
cluse," said  Evelyn  ;  **  but  1  fear  it 
would  be  insuflicient  for  a  man  who 
undergoes  severe  physical  exertion." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  roam  about  these 
hills  all  day  long  on  the  strength  of 
bread  and  cheese  and  milk." 

She  was  silent  for-  a  few  moments, 
and  then  said  bluntly,  — 

"  Will  you  pardon  me,  if  I  ask  what 
you  really  are,  Mr.  Casanove,  for  you 
are  a  perfect  enigma  to  me." 

"  I  am  a  kind  of  practical  mineralo- 
gist," he  replied,  with  a  smile.  •  "  I 
wander  over  all  this  region  in  search  of 
the  various  kinds  of  rock  that  are  found 
here,  and  I  sell  the  specimens  to  the 
people  who  make  up  geological  collec- 
tions and  museums.  It  is  rather  an 
interesting  occupation,  for  I  make  mi- 
croscopical sections,  test  with  the  blow- 
pipe and  with  chemical  reactions,  and 
so  fortli.  The  remuneration  is  far  from 
princely,  but  it  helps,  and  then  I  have 
my  little  croft,  and  grow  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables.    In  a  word,  I  live 
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comfortably  —  that  is,  I  have  all  I  watit. 
I  used  to  fish  in  a  loch  hard  by,  but  I 
have  given  that  up  ;  the  game  is  not 
ivorth  the  candle,  for  fish  is  not  nour- 
ishing in  proportion  to  its  bulk ;  and 
why  should  I  disturb  the  trout?  I 
don't  wish  to  annoy  even  my  humblest 
neighbors.  I  don't  think  man  will  ever 
shake  off  his  primeval  barbarism  till  he 
sits  down  to  a  ^guiltless  feast.'  " 

'^  But  I  always  understood  these 
things  were  created  for  the  good  of 
man." 

'^  People  say  so  ;  but  remember  that 
the  animals  have  never  been  consulted 
on  the  question.  And  observe  that  our 
finer  feelings  are  at  variance  with  our 
practice.  Conceive  the  absurdity  of 
this  :  the  poet  in  a  lyric  mood  goes 
forth  on  a  fair  May  morn  and  sits  him 
down,  and  makes  a  dainty  little  canzo- 
net about  the  lambkins  frisking  on  the 
mead  ;  then  he  goes  home  and  dines  on 
roast  lamb  and  mint  sauce.  I  wonder 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  look  the  poor 
creatures  in  the  face.  Would  you  eat  a 
fowl  if  you  had  to  wring  it«  neck  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  not." 

"  Well,  but  if  you  eat  it,  you  are  par- 
ticeps  criminia.^'* 

''But  a  case  might  arise  when  j'ou 
must  either  kill  or  be  killed.  What  if 
you  met  a  tiger  in  the  jungle  ?  " 

'*  I  might  be  attacked  by  a  robber, 
and  have  to  kill  or  disable  him  to  pre- 
serve my  own  life.  It  does  not  follow 
that  I  am  to  run  amuck  among  my 
fellow-creatures. " 

"  Well,  but  why  should  you  kill  dan- 
gerous animals  any  more  than  domesti- 
cated ones  7  Nature  made  them  so. 
After  all,  a  tiger  *  burning  bright  in  the 
forest  of  the  night,'  is  as  much  entitled 
to  respect  as  a  lamb." 

''It  is  a  hard  question ;  but  I  will 
give  you  my  answer  in  the  form  of  an 
apologue,  as  the  divine  Plato  used  to 
do."  He  paused,  and  a  whimsical 
but  pleasant  smile  lit  up  his  features. 
''  Once  upon  a  time  Cybele,  the  ancient 
mother,  was  roaming  through  the 
woods  of  Thrace  drawn  in  a  chariot  by 
her  two  tigers,  for  she  loved  her  fierce 
children  and  the  sombre  woods,  the 
home  of  slaughter  and  swift  death,  and 
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she  drank  most  gladly  of  the  Hebrus 
when  its  waters  were  dyed  with  blood. 
But  lo  I  in  the  midst  of  the  path  she 
came  upon  a  naked  Boy,  who  stood  and 
gazed  fearlessly  upon  her,  and  took  the 
tigers  by  the  mane  and  held  them  un- 
dismayed. And  the  Di*ead  Mother  de- 
scended from  her  chariot  slowly  and 
with  half-sorrowful,  half-glad  resigna- 
tion, for  she  knew  that  her  reign  was 
over ;  and  coming  to  the  Boy  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  arching  brow,  and 
said  in  low  and  faltering  tones,  and  the 
winds  from  Rhodope  sighed  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  tigers  growled  sullenly 
like  the  sound  of  departing  thunder  : 
'  Thou  art  come  at  last,  bright  offspring 
of  the  Dawn,  a  nobler  PhoBbus.  'Tis 
thine  to  wield  the  power  I  have  used 
and  abused.     This  superfluity  and  i*ank 


overgrowth  of  life  has  been  an  inces- 
sant care  to  me,  and  ravening  tooth  and 
claw,  pestilence  and  famine,  coupled 
like  my  tigers  here,  have  been  my  only 
remedies.  But  I  grow  old  and  am 
wear}'  of  slaughter.  Here  in  thy  fair 
brow  resides  a  power  greater  than  tooth 
and  claw,  and  pestilence  and  famine. 
Use  it  well,  for  Reason  can  never  be 
cruel.  Destroy  the  relics  of  my  former 
sway,  slay  the  slayer,  defeat  organic 
death,  chase  the  lion  to  its  lair,  the  viper 
to  its  hole.  I  appoint  you  keeper  of  my 
wide  domains  ;  check  this  hot  foison  of 
life,  and  keep  it  within  bounds.  Let 
the  mouth  keep  pace  with  the  blades  of 
grass.  For  if  thou  slay,  as  I  have  ever 
slain  since  the  mists  cleared  off  the 
face  of  chaos,  then  thou  art  not  the 
Deliverer,  and  a  mightier  than  thou, 
mightier  because  more  merciful.  One 
foreshadowed  in  every  peaceful  sunset, 
in  every  stilly  dawn,  in  cloudless  sky 
and  waveless  sea,  shall  come  and  sup- 
plant thee,  as  the  dragons  of  the  old 
weltering  world  have  been  supplanted.' 
So  saying,  she  took  off  her  towered  dia- 
dem, and  put  it  on  his  head  and  kissed 
him  with  her  wrinkled  lips.  Then 
mounting  her  chariot  anew  and  lashing 
her  cowering  and  chap-fallen  tigers 
with  her  bloody  whip,  all  intertwined 
with  piercing  claws  and  jagged  teeth, 
disappeared  in  the  ancient  wood,  never 
more  to  return." 
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Evelyn  had  listened  to  him  with 
parted  lips  and  a  deep,  intent  look  of 
boundless  interest ;  and  when  he  had 
ceased  she  sighed  softly,  and  passed 
her  hand  across  her  brow. 

Then  after  a  pause  she  said,  "  It  was 
worth  my  while  to  be  storm-stayed  to 
listen  to  all  this." 

He  gave  a  low  laugh,  and  slightly 
waved  his  hand. 

*'  I  must  see  if  the  storm  abates,"  he 
said,,  and  going  to  the  door  opened  it. 
The  wind  charged  with  snow  came 
whirling  in.  In  this  somewhat  shel- 
tered situation  the  roar  of  the  storm 
was  subdued,  but  the  blast  could  be 
heard  trumpeting  amid  the  distant  hills. 

"Your  conveyance.  Miss  Markham, 
is  quite  buried  in  the  snow,"  he  said. 
"You  need  not  look  for  deliverance 
to-night." 

"Well,  well,"  she  replied,  ''h  la 
guerre  conime  h  la  guerre.  And  I  can 
make  myself  very  comfortable  in  this 
armchair." 

"Oh,  but  you  shall  have  Flora's 
room.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  her  to 
do  this  slight  service,  for  she  has  all  a 
Highland  woman's  respect  for  gentle- 
folks." 

"  Pray  don't  inconvenience  her  or 
yourself.  I  —  could  doze  quite  com- 
fortably in  this  chair.  I  am  not  fastid- 
ious." 

She  took  out  a  tiny  watch  and  looked 
at  it. 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  very  late  yet,"  she 
said  cheerfully.  "  Only  half  past  eight." 

"  Would  you  like  a  book?  I  have  a 
fair  supply  as  you  see,  but  in  fiction 
only  the  divine  Walter  and  '  Les  Mis^- 
rables,'  the  prose  epic  of  this  cen- 
tury." 

"I  would  rather  listen  to  you,  Mr. 
Casanove,"  she  replied,  smiling. 

"  Ah,  I  would  bore  you.  All  heretics 
are  bores.  That  is  why  they  have  so 
often  been  put  to  death.  I  am,  as  you 
have  perceived,  a  i*ank  heretic,  only  I 
don't  want  to  convert  any  one." 

*'You  would  easily  convert  me  to 
greater  simplicity  of  life.  Indeed 
women  are  seldom  fastidious  about 
their  food,  and  are  very  glad  when  the 
gentlemen  dine  out." 


"It  is  a  singular  reflection  that 
cooking  is  the  main  occupation  of 
most  households,"  he  remarked.  "  No 
sooner  has  the  lady  of  the  house  got  up 
than  the  shades  of  her  prison-house 
begin  to  gather  round  her.  The  fresh- 
ness and  hopefulness  and  inspiration 
of  the  morning  are  expunged  by  the 
thought  —  what  is  to  be  for  dinner  to- 
day ?  Say,  shall  it  be  beef  or  mutton,, 
and  how  transmuted,  garnished,  bedev- 
illed ?  Pieces  de  resistance  indeed  I 
Let  us  steadfastly  resist  them,  Miss- 
Markham.  I  protest  woman  gets  cooked 
and  very  much  overdone  in  this  broil- 
ing atmosphere.  And  then  when  she 
has  been  simmered  away  into  a  gelati- 
nous state,  her  husband  finds  that  she 
is  not  intellectual  enough  for  him. 
Rest  assured  no  heavenly  irradiation 
can  penetrate  this  greasy  steam." 

Evelyn  laughed  gaily,  and  then  rising^ 
she  walked  across  the  apartment  to  the 
bookcase  with  a  simplicity  and,  as  it 
were,  domestic  ease  that  inwardly 
charmed  Casanove. 

"  You  permit  me  ?  "  she  said,  as  she 
ran  her  eyes  over  the  backs  of  the 
volumes. 

"  By  all  means." 

"  Much  of  this  is  too  learned  for 
me,"  she  remarked,  with  a  slight  shrug. 

"  And  for  me,  too,  unless  in  my  more 
strenuous  moods.  But  it  is  well  to 
have  books  that  embody  an  aspiration, 
and  remind  you  of  your  vows.  Plato^ 
for  example  —  I  don't  often  read  him^ 
but  his  presence  rebukes  my  meaner 
thoughts." 

"  You  are  a  philosopher,  Mr.  Casa- 
nove. As  for  me,"  she  said,  with  a 
tinge  of  sadness,  "I  am  a  creature  of 
convention  without  any  faith  in  con- 
vention. All  my  paper-boats  have  gone 
down  the  stream." 

She  walked  slowly  back  to  her  seat,, 
and  seemed  to  sink  into  a  somewhat 
melancholy  reverie.  After  a  short 
while  she  shook  her  head  impatiently 
and  looked  at  her  host. 

"  Have  you  lived  here  long  ?  Do  you 
intend  to  live  here  all  your  life  ?  Why 
have  you  forsaken  society  ?  But  per- 
haps these  are  impertinent  questions." 

"  Given  a  certain  degree  of  friendship 
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— and  friendship  may  srrow  rapidly  — 
they  are  most  pertinent." 

"You  have  been  in  the  army,"  she 
remarked,  glancing  at  the  sabre  over 
the  bookcase. 

"  Yes,  in  the  French  army.  I  served 
as  a  volunteer  under  General  Faidherbe 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  war." 

"  What  I  you  fought  for  democratic 
France  ?  the  country  of  plebiscites,  of 
universal  suffrage,  tempered  by  revolu- 
tion and  directed  by  political  boulevard- 
ism  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  a  descendant  of  a  Hugue- 
not family,  for  one  thing.  And  I  don't 
like  the  latter-day  Goths,  the  scientific 
Orsons  of  modern  Europe." 

*'  And  you  killed  a  few  Orsons,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Oh,  we  were  beaten,  but  we  did 
our  best.  Miss  Markham.  I  give  you 
waruins:  that  I  am  not  a  benevolent 
beinor*  Benevolence  is  often  a  kind  of 
lazy  purring  in  the  sun.  I  wish  people 
well  —  out  of  the  world,  if  need  be. 
Fair  play  first  and  philanthropy  after- 
wards I  No,  I  don't  regret  nly  cam- 
paigning. I  have  seen  noble  deaths 
and  Houl-satisfying  extinctions." 

"  I  wonder  how  long  it  would  take  to 
understand  you,  Mr.  Casanove,"  re- 
marked Evelyn,  with  a  smile. 

"  Perhaps  we  wish  too  much  to  un- 
derstand each  other.  Perhaps  we  should 
go  on  revealing  ourselves  to  the  very 
end,  and  leave  the  world  with  unguessed 
potentialities.  Curiosity  is  not  neces- 
sarily love  of  knowledge.  I  feel  as  if 
the  globe  would  not  be  quite  so  inter- 
estinsT  if  the  North  Pole  were  discov- 
ered.  Well,  now,  dormant  donnant^ 
pray  tell  me  something  about  yourself." 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  a  mere  lichen 
growing  on  a  wall.  But  it  has  been  a 
pleasant  wall ;  for  the  house  where  I 
was  born  is  very  old,  veiy  quaint,  and 
very  beautiful.  Then  my  ancestors 
have  left  a  bit  of  their  character  in  it, 
and  so  modified  my  character  and  tastes. 
One  was  a  musician,  and  so  he  con- 
structed an  organ-chamber ;  another 
was  a  Nimrod,  and  the  spoils  of  the 
chase  adorn  many  a  comer ;  another 
was  a  book-lover,  and  compassed  sea 
and  land  to  make  a  proselyte  of  a  first 


edition,  and  so  we  have  a  libraiy  which 
contains  many  rarities ;  another  col- 
lected paintings  and  engravings,  and  so 
forth.  Oh,  yes,  dear  old  Daventry  Hall 
has  been  my  Academe,  my  college,  my 
shrine  and  sanctuary." 

She  leaned  back  in  the  chair  and 
meditatively  clasped  her  hands  behind 
her  head,  manifestly  quite  unconscious 
of  the  graceful  and  charming  attitude. 

"I  perceive,"  said  Austin,  after  a 
while,  "  that  you  have  made  a  fetish  of 
your  family  abode.  I  quite  undei-stand 
your  feelings  ;  but  you  should,!  think, 
resist  them.  We  should  sit  loosely  to 
our  surroundings.  We  are  pilgrims, 
and  should  have  as  little  scrip  and  scrip- 
page  as  possible.  To  be  too  much  at- 
tached to  any  person  is  bad  ;  to  be 
anchored  to  a  house  is  worse.  We 
should  grow  on  the  surface,  and  not 
have  to  be  pulled  up  shrieking  like 
mandrakes." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here,  Mr. 
Casanove  ?  " 

"  Two  years  ;  and  I  think  it  is  nearl}- 
time  to  change  my  horizon.  I  detect  a 
sameness  in  my  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  is  ominous.  As  for  family  asso- 
ciations, they  are  very  plea^sant  and  in- 
teresting, but  we  have  got  to  live  our 
own  life,  and  our  own  experiences  ajje 
more  valuable  to  us  than  all  these 
mouldy  records.  Let  us  get  rid  of 
lumber,  inherited  lumber  particularly. 
Why  should  a  thing  be  respectable  be- 
cause it  is  old  ?  unless  it  be  old  because 
it  is  respectable.  Happy  is  the  man 
who  has  no  grandfather,  because  he 
does  not  feel  bound  to  pay  him  defer- 
ence. But  if  your  grandfather  was  a 
Quaker  or  a  Papist,  or  an  indurated 
Tory  or  a  vaporous  Ra<Hcal,  you  are  apt 
to  have  a  leaning  that  way.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  get- the  grandfather  out  of 
our  blood  without  binding  him  upon 
our  back.  Don't  let  us  cast  our  nativity 
backwards.  Orion  shines  for  me  as  it 
did  for  Meno  or  Ptolemy.  Why  bind 
the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiads  ? 
Life  was  meant  to  be  for  you  and  me  a 
peipetual  discovery." 

"  Well,  for  a  groping  and  tottering 
child  like  me  it  is  pleasant  to  have  my 
shadowy  ancestors  leading  me  by  the 
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hand.  Apropos  of  music,  I  see  you 
play  on  the  flute.  Will  you  not  play  a 
nttle  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure,  though  I  am  but  an 
indifferent  player.  Still,  I  love  the 
flute.  It  is  a  business-like  instrument, 
without  arribr€npens4e,  while  your  violin 
is  a  moody  enfant  du  sihcle^  an  impas- 
sioned pessimist,  if  the  paradox  is  not 
too  glaring,  even  in  its  gayest  humor 
full  of  overtones  of  sadness.  The  flute, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  as  brisk  and  cheer- 
ful as  a  morning  breeze,  or  if  plaintive, 
never  morbid  ;  it  is  sweet  without  be- 
ing luscious,  lively  without  hysterics, 
an  instrument  for  alert  pedestrians  not 
for  lotus-eaters.  It  has  even  an  air  of 
grotesqueuess  and  latent  humor  which 
is  diverting.  The  very  triviality  of 
screwing  it  together  and  blowing 
through  it  excludes  artifice  and  affecta- 
tion, whereas  the  tuning  of  a  violin  is  a 
serious,  indeed  almost  a  solemn  act." 

Evelyn  laughed  gaily  at  the  whimsical 
description,  and  he  smiled  responsively. 

"AVell,  I  shall  play  you  Beethoven's 
arrangement,  with  variations,  of  Kind, 
vnllsi  du  ruhig  schlafen.  May  it  prove 
.a  happy  presage.  You  know  German, 
I  suppose?" 

"  All  but  the  genders,"  was  the  smil- 
ing reply,  '*  but  I  like  the  language." 

''  Yes,  it  will  be  very  nice  when  it 
gets  a  literature,"  remarked  Casanove, 
so  gravely  that  Evelyn  laughed  again. 
When  had  she  felt  so  happy  ?  She  lis- 
tened to  his  playing,  which,  without 
being  masterly,  was  expert  and  pleas- 
ant ;  and  there  were  intervals  of  con- 
vei*sation  gay  or  thoughtful,  till  she  felt 
a  little  tired  and  sleepy,  and  he  left  her 
to  arrange  with  Flora  about  her  quarters 
for  the  night.  The  bedroom  was  small, 
but  delightfully  clean  and  tidy,  and  she 
had  haixlly  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow 
when  she  sank  into  a  dreamless  sleep. 

When  she  woke  next  morning  she 
had  the  blissful  sensation  of  having 
enjoyed  a  sleep  so  profound  and  so 
re^frcshing  that  it  transcended  mere 
physical  repose,  and  was  a  kind  of  fresh 
reconciliation  with  life.  Her  feeling  of 
tranquillity  had  been  supreme,  and  the 
howling  of  the  wind  had  only  lulled  her 
senses  and  deepened  her  content.   How 


delightful,  she  thought,  to  waken  with 
the  flesh  cool  and  the  heart  warm  I  In- 
nocence is  justified  by  the  freshness  of 
every  dawn.  She  dressed  herself  leis- 
urely, and  came  down  the  little,  creak- 
ing, wooden  stair.  When  she  entered 
the  kitchen-parlor  she  found  Mr.  Casa- 
nove reading  aloud  to  Floni,  who  was 
bending  over  the  fire,  preparing  a  sim- 
ple breakfast.  What  he  read  seemed 
to  be  Gaelic  from  its  wealth  of  gut- 
turals. He  greeted  Evelyn  with  calm 
and  gentle  cordiality,  and  placed  a  chair 
for  her. 

"  The  storm  is  over,"  he  said ;  "  I 
think  your  imprisonment  draws  to  an 
end.  I  have  dug  your  conve)'ance  out 
of  the  snow,  and  cleared  a  portion  of 
the  road,  so  you  will  be  able  to  get  a 
little  walking  exercise." 

*'  How  verv  kind  and  thou():htful  of 
you  I  "  she  said  gratefully. 

*'  My  motives  were  mixed,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  I  need  a  good  deal  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air.  And  now  for  break- 
fast." 

The  three  people  took  their  places  at 
the  table.  Flora  closed  her  eyes  and 
folded  her  hands,  and  seemed  to  be  re- 
peating inwardly  a  grace,  which  Casa- 
nove respected  by  his  attitude  of  silent 
gravity.  The  meal  despatched,  Evelyn 
proposed  to  go  out,  and  she  hastily  put 
on  some  wraps.  Issuing  into  the  open 
air,  she  found  the  carriage  standing 
clear  of  the  snow  which  had  enveloped 
it.  The  air  was  still  keen  though  no 
longer  harsh,  and  the  wind  had  fallen 
dead.  Side  by  side  with  Casanove,  she 
paced  to  and  fro  the  track  which  he  had 
cleared  in  the  snow. 

They  chatted  together  like  old  friends, 
and  Evelyn  was  probably  more  expan- 
sive than  her  companion  ;  for  his  man- 
ner was  consistently  shaded  with  an 
air  of  respectful  aloofness  and  reserve, 
which  indicated  how  he  interpreted  his 
duties  as  a  host  brought  into  unconven- 
tional relations  with  a  lady  guest.  It 
was  astonishing  how  much  they  found 
to  talk  about.  Even  the  social  themes 
that  she  touched  upon  at  times  seemed 
to  interest  him,  though  he  generally 
referred  them  to  vast  and,  as  it  were, 
cosmic  principles,  and  his  line  of  com- 
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ment  took  a  parabolic  sweep  into  ethe- 
real regions  haunted  by  Platonic  ideas 
and  prototypes. 

Once,  after  a  long  pause,  Evelyn  re- 
marked half  timidly,. — 

''You  indicated  last  night  that  you 
did  not  intend  to  remain  much  longer 
here.  If  you  come  as  far  south  as  Lon- 
don, my  father  and  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  see  you.  Daventiy  Hall  is 
quite  near  Guildford." 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  we  shall  meet  again,"  he 
replied  calmly,  but  with  a  wistful  look. 

She  was  conscious  of  quite  a  sudden 
pang  of  disappointment. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  she  said 
lightly.  "  My  father  is  highly  cultivated 
as  a  mau  of  letters  ;  he  held  a  diplo- 
matic post  at  one  time  ;  and  you  would 
find  his  conversation  very  agreeable. 
Both  indeed  would  be  gainers,  and  I 
would  sit  in  a  corner  and  follow  the 
8trans:e  evolutions  of  a  talk  between  an 
accomplished  man  of  the  world  and  an 
idealist." 

"I,  too,  was  once  a  man  of  the 
world,"  he  rejoined  gravely.  "Per- 
haps I  am  but  a  half-converted  hermit 
after  all.  Let  us,  however,  be  satisfied 
with  the  short  and  pleasant  meeting 
which  the  gods  have  conspired  to  grant 
us,  and  which  I  am  not  likely  soon  to 
forget,  for  such  planets  seldom  swim 
into  my  ken.  I  shall  think  most  of  you 
when  you  have  become  a  myth  to  me. 
Take  comfort,  if  you  need  it ;  you  shall 
be  planted  like  Berenice  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  I  shall  see  your  tresses  now 
and  then  when  my  sky  is  clear." 

She  remained  silent  for  a  while, 
mechanically  twisting  her  engagement 
ring  round  her  finger, 

*'  You  say  you  won't  see  me  again," 
she  resumed,  looking  suddenly  up,  with 
a  shade  of  reproach  in  her  hazel  eyes. 

"  '  Won't '  is  too  personal,  too  full  of 
velUite.  Still  the  probability  exists  that 
we  shall  not  meet  again.  Ere  long  I  go 
to  Brittany.  I  am  studying  the  Celtic 
tongues.  You  see  I  am  originally  a 
Celt  myself." 

"  Pray  excuse  me  again,  but  women 
can't  help  being  curious.  Why  should 
you  condemn  yourseK  to  this  voluntary 


poverty  ?    With  your  talents  you  could 
easily " 

"Pardon  me.  Miss  Markham,  but  I 
happen  to  be  ridiculously  rich.  My 
only  justification,  indeed,  for  possessing 
so  much  wealth,  is  my  ability  to  do 
without  it.  But  you  were  going  to  tell 
me  something,  if  I  do  not  mistake." 

"Yes.  You  call  me  Berenice,  not 
that  I  know  who  she  was  ;  but  you  wiH 
suppose  that  Berenice  is  speaking.  You 
must  know  that  she  was  betrothed  to 
her  cousin  Hector.  He  was  an  orphan, 
her  father's  ward,  and  he  and  she  were 
brought  up  together  like  brother  and 
sister.  He  was  an  amiable  and  charm- 
ing youth,  handsome,  high-bred,  gener- 
ous ;  and  Berenice  had  a  warm  and 
sisterly  affection  for  him.  He  became 
a  soldier.  But,  alas  I  he  went  too  often 
to  the  Olympic  games,  and  staked  his 
money  heavily.  How  sorry  she  was, 
and  how  she  pled  with  him  I  He,  too, 
was  full  of  remorse  and  contrition,  but 
still  he  returned  to  his  fatal  habits,  till 
liis  patrimony  was  sadly  diminished. 
Now  Berenice  was  very  grieved,  and 
wondered  if  it  were  wise  to  marry  him  ; 
for  if  he  as  a  lover  was  so  forgetful  of 
himself  and  of  her,  what  would  he  be 
as  a  husband  ?  How  could  she  be 
happy,  if  she  could  not  trust  her  hus- 
band ?  Now  what  do  you  say  to 
that?" 

"Did  Hector  love  Berenice?"  he 
asked,  with  a  quaint  smile. 

"  What  did  Berenice  know  of  love  ?  " 
she  replied  impetuously. 

He  was  silent  for  a  while. 

"  I  think  she  should  have  married 
him,"  he  said  seriously.  "A  betrothal 
is  a  sacred  thing.  No  happiness  was 
ever  built  upon  a  broken  vow.  And  if 
duty  brings  pain,  it  is  an  exquisite 
pain,  not  to  be  bartered  for  happiness. 
I  have  felt,  for  example,  a  wild  delight 
as  1  roamed  over  the  hills  in  stormy 
weather  with  a  shrivelled  and  tinirlins: 
skin,  but  a  warm  and  bounding  heart, 
and  thoughts  as  merry  as  morris-danc- 
ers in  my  brain.  We  have  no  right 
to  grieve  for  anything  save  our  own 
misdoing.  Never  weep  for  anything 
save  a  lost  ideal." 

"How    selfish    and    individual   that 
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IbI^'  she  exclaimed,  almost  bitterly. 
"  I  am  not  so  detached,  and  hope  I  may 
never  be  so." 

''It  is  our  only  refuge,"  he  replied, 
almost  sadly.  "  And  after  all  we  are 
only  anticipating  the  effect  of  time.  A 
few  months  console  us  for  death  and 
disappointment.  And  nature  is  inces- 
santh'  l)reaching  peace  and  comfort. 

Ob  er  lieilig,  ob  er  bose 
Jammert  sie  der  Ungliicksmann. 

You  see  me,  how  I  am,  and  yet  I  have 
felt  a  misery  which  made  life  for  a  time 
a  mere  burden.  And  now  I  am  con- 
tented and  heart-whole,  I  sleep  well,  I 
eat  well,  I  play  my  flute,  I  read  my 
favorite  books.  Grief  is  a  bad  habit. 
If  it  was  natural,  nature  would  be  con- 
tracted in  one  brow  of  woe,  for  death 
and  disaster  are  universal." 

"Well,  I  take  you  at  your  word," 
she  said,  almost  defiantly*.  "Berenice 
marries  Hector,  and  so  ends  the 
myth." 

Soon  after  they  heard  the  trampling 
of  horses  and  the  jingle  of  bells,  and 
going  to  the  door  they  found  Alistair 
holding  in  a  pair  of  horses  harnessed  to 
a  handsome  sledge. 

"  Ah  !  everything  comes  to  an  end," 
said  Evelvn  lightlv.  '^I  must  leave 
you  now,  Mr.  Casanove." 

While  she  went  to  put  on  her  wraps, 
Casanove  talked  with  Alistair,  and 
ascertained  that  the  road,  though  bad 
enough  here  and  there,  was  quite  prac- 
ticable, lie  then  assisted  Evelyn  into 
the  sledge,  and  wrapped  the  rugs  care- 
fully round  her.  She  was  pale  and 
silent.  Flora,  with  whom  she  had  ex- 
changed a  farewell  greeting  in  the  cot- 
tage, stood  at  the  door  and  gazed 
smilingly  at  her. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Casanove,"  said  Eve- 
lyn, holding  out  her  hand.  "  And 
many  thanks  for  all  your  kindness. 
Think  of  me  now  and  then  when  you 
are  in  Brittany." 

He  smiled,  bowed,  and  stood  looking 
after  the  sledge  till  it  disappeared  at  a 
turn  of  the  road. 


II. 


Two    years    passed  away.      Evelyn 
had  married  her  cousin  and  found  him 
an  affectionate  husband,  though  there 
was  in  his  nature  an  ineradicable  fibre 
of  boyish  in*espousibility  and  wilfulness 
that  caused  her  much  anxiety  and  fre- 
quent   distress.      Their    married    life, 
however,  came  to  an  abrupt  termina- 
tion.     Poor    Hector    perished    in  the 
Egyptian  war,  leaving  Evelyn  a  child- 
less widow.     She  grieved  sincerely  for 
him,  yet  not  as  deeply  as  she  would 
have  wished  to  do.     Her  father,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  not  affect  a  concern 
which  he  did  not  really  feel.    His  ward 
had  been  a  source  of  constant  vexation 
to  him  ;   and  he  had  never  concealed 
his    conviction   that    his  brilliant   and 
high-minded  daughter  was  far  too  good 
for  the  thoughtless  and  pleasure-loving 
youth.     Besides,   Hector's  death  gave 
him  back  his  daughter,  for  she   broke 
up  her  house  and  returned  to  Daventry 
llall.     She  was  deeply  touched  by  the 
eager  joy  with  which  the  dignified  and 
usually  reserved  gentleman  had  hailed 
this  arrangement.     He  took  her  in  his 
arms,  kissed  her  fondly,  and  said  some- 
what huskily  :  "  You  should  never  have 
left  it  darling ;  but  all's  well  that  ends 
well."    Every  one,  indeed,  seemed  de- 
lighted at  her  return.     Even  Harrison, 
the  old  butler,  who  was  very  tenacious 
of  his  dignity,  welcomed  her  with  an 
odd  blending  of  almost  paternal  affec- 
tion  and  episcopal  unction;  while  the 
housekeeper,  who  was  a  Scotswoman 
and  much  given  to  the  study  of  apoca- 
lyptic literature,  so  far  forgot  herself 
as  to  burst  into  tears  when  she  saw  the 
grave,  sweet  face  of  her  former  mistress. 
And  so  the  days  slipped  peacefully  and 
pleasantly  away,  till  in  the   following 
summer  Colonel   Markham  proposed  a 
tour  on    the   Continent.      Evelyn,  he 
said,  was  looking  pale,  she  studied  too 
much,  ate  too  little,  showed  an  aversion 
to  innocent  claret  that  was  singularly 
ominous,  and  evidently  needed  a  change 
of  air  and  scene.    Even  the  music  she 
played   was  sombre.      Beethoven   was 
no  doubt  classical,  but  there  was  too 
much  weltschmerz  about  him.    For  bis 
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part,  he  was  tired  of  those  solemn 
strains  in  dreadfully  flatted  keys,  that 
made  one  think  of  one's  early  follies 
^nd  unpaid  bills,  and  the  heart-breaking 
disasters  of  Liberal  governments.  So 
reasoned  the  colonel  with  a  whimsical 
«mile,  but  with  looks  of  tender  anxiety. 
For  he  hatl  become  more  than  ever  at- 
tached to  his  daughter  now  that  he 
realized  what  her  absence  meant.  Be- 
sides, the  slate  of  her  health,  her  per- 
sistent sadness,  which  she  evidently 
tried  to  throw  off  so  as  not  to  disquiet 
and  distress  him,  her  frequent  fits  of 
self -absorption,  her  increased  devotion 
to  her  religious  duties,  which  seemed 
to  him  a  gloomy  presage,  —  all  had  the 
effect  of  rousing  him  from  the  uncon- 
sciously selfish  acceptance  of  her  filial 
attentions  which  had  characterized  him 
in  the  past.  Once  when  he  gently 
asked  her  as  to  the  cause  of  her  sadness 
she  said  :  *'  1  have  not  been  true  to  my 
higher  self  ;  I  should  not  have  married 
my  cousin ;  and  yet,  I  am  ashamed 
and  disappointed  that  the  mistake  has 
not  proved  irreparable." 

This  was  a  psychological  paradox 
that  was  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the 
clear-headed  man  of  the  world  ;  and  he 
inquired  no  further. 

They  went  to  Brittany  by  Evelyn's 
desire,  and  travelled  leisurely  from 
place  to  place,  enjoying  in  a  sober  way 
the  austere  beauty  of  that  corner  of 
France,  and  pleased  with  the  simple, 
sincere,  and  antique  manners  of  the 
people,  who  have  never  yet  lost  their 
alien  look  and  speech,  and  who  are 
stamped  with  that  air  of  vague  melan- 
choly which  accompanies  a  suppressed 
and  isolated  nationality. 

Reaching  the  little  village  of  Polrac 
on  the  northern  coast,  they  were  so 
much  attracted  by  its  quaint  and  old- 
world  beauty  that  they  resolved  to  stay 
a  short  while  there,  and  they  obtained 
comfortiible  quarters  at  the  Cerf  d'Or, 
the  only  auherye  tluit  it  possessed.  On 
Sunday  they  went  to  the  little  church, 
where  their  presence  excited  no  small 
interest  and  curiosity.  The  cur^  was 
iin  elderly  man  witli  snowy  hair  and 
pale,  emaciated  features,  lit  up  by  a 
pair  of  soft  blue  eyes  limpid  and  inno- 


cent as  a  child's.  In  the  evening  he 
called  at  the  auberge,  and  was  ushered 
into  the  sitting-room  with  every  mark 
of  reverential  respect  on  the  part  of 
the  aubergtste^s  wife.  It  evidently  never 
occurred  to  her  that  any  formal  prelim- 
inaries were  requisite.  The  cur^  had 
his  enirie  ever>'where,  quoi  f  He  was 
cordially  received,  and  in  the  course  of 
conversation  offered  his  services  in 
show  ins:  the  strano^ers  the  curiosities  of 
the  place  and  neighborhood.  He  had 
apparently  a  wide  knowledge  of  antiqui- 
ties, and  spoke  with  much  zest  about 
dolmens  and  cromlechs^  of  which  there 
were  several  interesting  specimens 
within  easy  distiince.  The  result  was 
that  they  made  several  excursions  to- 
gether, and  were  soon  thoroughly  good 
friends.  He  possessed  that  naivete  of 
the  heart,  that  perfect  simplicity  and 
unaffected  humility  combined  with  cul- 
ture and  unconscious  dignity,  that  lent 
a  rare  charm  to  his  companionship. 
He  knew  the  entire  lore  of  the  district ; 
his  uncle,  indeed,  had  been  cur<$  of  the 
parish  before  him,  and  had  witnessed 
many  of  the  horrors  and  shared  in  the 
dangers  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch. 

One  evening  about  a  fortnight  after 
their  arrival  he  supped  with  them,  and 
seemed  strangely  preoccupied  and  de- 
pressed. He  made  mechanical  and 
sometimes  irrelevant  replies  to  their 
remarks,  till  at  last,  becommg  conscious 
of  his  seeming  want  of  courtesy,  he 
bejjjxed  them  to  excuse  him. 

''  The  fact  is,  a  dear  friend  of  mine  ia 
extremely  ill — dying,  I  fear,  of  typhoid 
fever.  He  is  an  Englishman,  though 
he  fought  for  France  in  our  period  of 
disaster.  He  is  not  indeed  a  Catholic," 
he  added,  with  a  sigh,  *'  but  I  fervently 
believe,  notwithstanding,  that  he  is  in 
bona  fide.  I  wish  all  Catholics  were 
like  my  dear  heretic  —  kind,  compas- 
sionate, charitable,  simple  and  pure  in 
his  life " 

A  tear  twinkled  in  his  eye,  and  he 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff  with  an  agitated 
look  and  manner. 

'*  Indeed,  he  has  lived  too  ascct- 
ically,"  he  resumed,  after  a  pause. 
"  One  would  have  thouj'ht  that  he 
wished  to  mortify   the   flesh,  as   if  he 
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had  much  to  mortify  !  "  he  added,  with 
a  quaint  smile.  ^'  Once  when  I  wished 
him  to  share  with  me  an  excellent 
capon  which  my  good  Brigitte  had  pre- 
pared with  special  success,  he  said, 
'Jtfbn  p^re,  I  do  not  owe  a  cock  to  -^s- 
culapius.'  However,  he  did  take  a  lit- 
tle, only  he  said  it  was  fortunate  I  could 
grant  him  absolution." 

Evelyn  had  grown  extremely  pale 
during  this  guileless  talk,  her  features 
had  become  tense,  while  there  was  an 
excited  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 

^^He  has  been  a  delightful  compan- 
ion," the  cur^  went  on  sadly.  "  When 
I  think  of  him  I  am  reminded  of  that 
fine  saying  of  Goethe's  which  he  once 
quoted  to  me  :  The  golden  age  is  indeed 
past,  but  good  men  bring  it  back.  Oh, 
a  good  man  I  And  with  so  gay  a  hu- 
mor at  times.    And  to  see  him  now  ! " 

"  What  does  the  doctor  say  ?  "  asked 
Evelyn,  in  a  low  voice. 

*^He  speaks  despondently,  says  that 
my  friend  has  lived  too  much  like  an 
anchorite,  even  declares  that  he  got  the 
typhoid  fever  by  drinking  water  or  milk 
instead  of  honest  wine.  Dr.  Brissot  is 
a  good  fellow,  but  a.  farceur  at  times." 

*'I  think  I  know  the  gentleman," 
said  Evelyn  huskily.  ^*-  Is  not  his  name 
Austin  Casanove  ?  " 

"That  is  indeed  his  name,"  replied 
the  curd,  with  an  astonished  look. 

He  was  too  well-bred  to  ask  ques- 
tions, but  his  look  was  significant 
enough.  He  relapsecl  into  a  fit  of  pro- 
found abstraction.  Suddenly  a  gleam 
of  intuition  flashed  across  his  face. 

"TVerw/  I  understand.  You  must 
be  the  lady,  madam,  of  whom  he  spoke 
to  me  one  day." 

"  Did  he  speak  about  me  ? "  ex- 
claimed Evelyn,  blushing  keenly. 

"  He  seemed,  if  I  am  not  indiscreet, 
to  have  for  you  a  veritable  culte.  That 
is,  if  you  are  the  lady  whom  he  once 
entertained  in  his  cottage,  when  you 
were  overtaken  by  a  snowstorm." 

"  Yes,  I  am  the  same  person." 

"  My  dausfhter  was  much  impressed 
by  him,"  remarked  Colonel  Markham. 
"  And  all  I  have  beard  of  him  is  c^reatly 
to  his  credit.  Well,  let  us  hope  for  the 
best.     He  has  led  a  very  sober,  well- 


regulated  life,  and  that  is  favorable  to 
ultimate  recovery." 

"  God  grant  it ;  but  he  is  very  weak. 
However,  he  is  no  longer  delirious. 
Now,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to 
retire.    I  must  visit  my  patient." 

"  If  you  M'ill  Moyir  me.  Monsieur  le 
Cure,  1  shall  accompany  you,"  said 
Evelyn  quietly  but  firmly. 

"  My  dear  child  I  "  exclaimed  Colonel 
Markham,  "  the  thing  is  absurd.  Think 
of  the  infection  — 
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"I  don't  think  typhoid  fever  is  rec- 
ognized as  infectious.  I  must  see  him 
once  more,"  she  added  pleadingly. 

Her  father  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  a  resigned  air.  He  knew  that 
when  the  tiny  vertical  furrow  appeared 
on  her  forehead  expostulation  was  use- 
less. 

When  they  had  left  the  auberge,  the 
cur^  said,  — 

"Pardon  me,  madam,  but  I  under- 
stood my  friend  to  say  that  you  had 
married  monsieur  your  cousin." 

"  Yes,  I  did  ;  but  he  perished  in  the 
Egyptian  war.  We  wished  him  to 
leave  the  army,  but  he  refused.  He 
said  that  he  wished  to  be  of  some  use 
before  he  left  the  world,  for  he  had  a 
presentiment  that  he  would  never  re- 
turn." 

They  then  proceeded  in  silence  along 
the  village  street  till  they  reached  at  it» 
farthest  extremity  a  little  cottage  with 
small,  arched  bay-windows,  and  stand- 
ing back  from  a  small  garden  filled  with 
flowers,  which  now  exhibited  the  disar- 
ray of  the  declining  year.  The  wester- 
ing sun  shone  on  the  windows  and 
illumined  them  with  a  roseate  flush. 
On  the  right  a  sombre  moor,  covered 
with  heath  and  dry  and  stunted  furze, 
stretched  onwards  to  the  rugged  cliffs 
that  overlooked  the  sea.  A  soft  even- 
ing breeze,  impregnated  with  saline 
flavors  and  the  odor  of  seaweed,  brought 
with  it  the  deep  murmur  of  the  ocean. 
Far  to  the  left  the  dre^iry  lande^  out 
of  which  emerged  mossy  boulders  and 
angular  masses  of  granite,  extended 
bleak  and  bare  till  it  reached  a  low  line 
of  hills,  crested  here  and  there  with 
dark  dumps  of  firs. 

The  door  of  the  cottaij^e  was  opened 
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by  an  elderly  woman,  apparently  the 
femme  du  mdnage,  clad  in  the  medieeval 
costume  of  Breton  paysannea,  and  wear- 
ing on  her  head  a  monumental  coiffe. 
Her  features  were  harsh  and  rugged, 
but  the  eyes  were  soft,  and  bore  traces 
of  weeping.  She  greeted  the  cur^  and 
his  companion  in  low  tones,  and  with 
the  accent  of  one  to  whom  French  is  a 
foreign  tongue.  Then,  "effacing  her- 
self," she  allowed  the  two  to  enter  the 
cottage.  The  curd  led  the  way  into  his 
friend's  bedroom.  It  was  paved  with 
brick  and  very  plainly  furnished.  The 
tears  came  to  Evelyn's  eyes  when  she 
recognized  the  cavalry  sabre  hanging 
above  the  empty  fireplace.  Casanove 
was  lying  on  a  low  curtained  bed,  per- 
fectly inert,  and  apparently  in  a  state  of 
coma.  His  face  was  strangely  attenu- 
ated, and  the  long,  sinewy  arm  resting 
on  the  coverlet  seemed  denuded  of 
flesh,  and  showed  the  corded  muscles 
with  the  grim  precision  of  an  anatom- 
ical preparation. 

Evelyn  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  trem- 
bling: so  convulsive  that  she  sank  into 
a  chair  placed  at  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  buried  her  face  in  the  curtains. 

The  curd  poured  a  little  brandy  into  a 
spoon,  and  tried  to  introduce  it  into 
Casanove 's  mouth.  He  swallowed  the 
liquid  with  a  painful  grimace,  and 
awoke. 

"■  Ah,  my  good  friend,"  he  said  in  a 
faint  voice,  and  with  a  long-drawn  sigh, 
"you  do  not  forget  me." 

"How  are  you  now,  mon  enfant  f^^ 
asked  the  curd  with  a  stifled  voice. 

"Je  me  meura^je  crois,^^  was  the  quiet 
reply. 

"  Do  you  wish  the  last  rites  of  Mother 
Church  ?  " 

"  As  you  please,  nwn  pere,''^  Casanove 
replied.  Then  he  went  on  in  a  solemn 
monotone,  "  I  have  loved  righteousness 
and  hated  iniquity.  Will  not  God  him- 
self say.  Let  him  rest  in  peace  ?  " 

The  curd  handed  him  an  ivory  cru- 
cifix, which  Casanove  pressed  to  his 
lips. 

"  Oh  miracle  of  self-sacrifice !  oh 
divine  example  of  resignation  I "  he 
murmui-ed  feebly.  "  Give  me  of  thy 
magnanimity.    Alas  I   thou  wert   born 


centuries  too  soon ;  we  have  not  yet 
learned  of  thee.  But  all  tho^e  who 
have  denied  themselves  and  abjured 
the  world  are  thy  humble  brethren. 
Que  Ta  grandeur  soil  misMcordieuse 
pourma  petitesse.^^ 

"  Amen  I  "  said  the  curd,  and  made  a 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  Casanove's  fore- 
head. 

Evelyn  rose  from  her  seat,  and  bend- 
ing over  the  bed  gently  grasped  Casa- 
nove's hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips^ 
while  the  tears  streamed  silently  down 
her  pallid  cheeks. 

The  effect  was  electrical.  A  smile  of 
intense,  incredulous  joy  illumined  his 
features. 

"  Are  you  really  Evelyn  Markham  ?  " 
he  whispered,  with  a  smile.  "  En  chair 
et  en  os  f  You  are  not  the  refiection  of 
mj'  dream?  " 

She  pressed  his  hand,  and  bending 
over  him  whispered  in  his  ear,  — 

"Do  not  die  and  leave  me,  Austin. 
I  have  loved  you  ever  since  I  first  saw 
yo\i." 

"  Hold  me,  Evelyn,"  he  said  hoarse- 
ly ;  "I  seem  to  be  falling  into  abysses  ; 
keep  me  back  I  oh,  keep  me  back  !  " 

Then  the  surging  blackness  of  the 
limbo  of  life  and  death  swelled  up  and 
engulfed  him.  He  sank  back,  and  lay 
inanimate,  wliile  Evelyn,  sick  with 
dread,  sat  trembling  in  every  limb,  but 
still  retaining  a  grasp  of  his  hand. 
When  she  had  sufficiently  recovered 
her  self-possession,  she  intimated  to 
the  curd  her  intention  of  watching  by 
the  bedside,  and  desired  him  to  inform 
her  father  of  this  intention. 

It  was  a  dreary  vigil,  interrupted  only 
by  the  occasional  entrance  of  the  Bre- 
ton femme  du  menage ,  and  by  a  visit  of 
Dr.  Brissot,  a  stout,  thick-set  man  with 
a  massive,  leonine  head,  who  evidently 
had  some  ditticulty  in  controlling  his 
quick,  petulant  movements.  He  fixed 
his  keen  and  piercing  eyes  on  Evelyn 
with  such  an  imperiously  inquiring  look 
that  Evelyn  was  constrained  to  say^ 
"An  old  friend,  monsieur." 

He  nodded  brusquely,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  his  patient  with  a  deft  and 
delicate  touch.  He  then  jjfuvo  Evolyn 
instructions  as   to  the  rc'i'.ililo   treat- 
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ment,  assuming  in  his  rapid,  intuitive 
way  that  she  purposed  to  nurse  tlie  in- 
valid during  the  night. 

"  He  is  no  worse,"  he  remarked,  *'  in- 
deed rather  better  ;  but  then  an  ebbing 
tide  does  not  retreat  from  the  shore 
all  at  once,  there  is  influx  and  reflux. 
Still,  for  the  present  he  is  un  tantinet 
7)iieux,  The  man  has  lived  a  hermit's 
life  and  impoverished  his  blood.  A 
pest  on  all  moral  pedants.  Which  is 
worse,  mademoiselle  ;  to  disbelieve  in 
jour  body  or  your  soul  ?  I  shall  return 
in  the  early  morning.  Adieu,  made- 
moiselle." 

And  he  bustled  noiselessly  out  of  the 
room,  if  such  a  paradox  may  be  permit- 
ted. 

Casanove  woke  up  again  after  a 
couple  of  hours'  profound  stupor.  He 
looked  vaguely  about  him  for  a  time, 
till  he  realized  Evelyn's  presence,  and 
then  his  look  brightened. 

"My  head,  ma  c/ierie"  (Evelyn's 
heart  thrilled  at  the  endearing  tone), 
*'  my  head  is  as  full  of  noises  as  a  de- 
caying house.  Did  a  door  slam  just 
now?" 

"Xo,  dear  Austin,  the  stillness  has 
been  awful." 

"  Then  let  us  suppose  it  was  the 
gates  of  Hades  closing.  You  have  kept 
me  back.  Ah  I  it  is  a  reversal  of  the 
old  myth.  Eurydice  has  gone  down  to 
the  nether  world  to  bring  back  Or- 
pheus. Give  me  time,  Eurydice  ;  I  fol- 
low the  flutter  of  your  garment." 

He  showed  a  febrile  eagerness  to 
speak,  but  Evelyn  placed  her  fingers  on 
his  mouth.  He  kissed  them  aud  fell 
asleep  again. 

Casanove  recovered,  but  his  conva- 
lescence was  slow  and  protracted.  His 
ascetic  habits  had  unquestionably  re- 
duced his  physical  powers  ;  and  even 
yet  he  was  inclined  to  rebel  against  the 
generous  diet  provided  for  him.  But 
Evelyn  was  implacable.  He  too  got  to 
know  what  the  furrow  in  her  fair  fore- 
head meant.  The  consciousness  of  her 
unlimited  sway  over  his  heart  made  her 
at  times  a  little  wilful  and  sportive  —  a 
charming  trait  in  one  who  had  been 
habitually  grave. 


"And  what  shall  I  do  with  my 
money,  Evelyn  ?  "  he  asked  one  day. 

*'  Have  no  anxiety  on  that  score," 
she  rejoined,  with  a  demure  smile.  "  I 
shall  help  you  to  spend  it." 

In  a  word,  though  he  remained  much 
of  the  idealist  he  had  been  for  so  many 
years,  he  abandoned  that  Levitical  scru- 
pulosity in  meat  and  drink  which  Eve- 
lyn maintained  to  be  only  a  kind  of 
sublimated  self-conceit  —  for  in  a  mar- 
ried man  that  is  how  originality  is  apt 
to  be  designated.  He  had,  however, 
his  compensations  ;  his  wife  provided 
him  with  new  ideals. 

G.  Dunn. 


From  The  New  Eeriew. 
IN  THE  EARLY  FORTIES. 

Attention  was  called  last  year  to 
the  disappearance  of  an  old  house 
which  was  supposed  to  be  haunted, 
and  to  those  who  knew  it  in  its  palmy 
days,  when  the  most  brilliant  intel- 
lectual society  was  collected  within  its, 
walls,  it  was  indeed  haunted  by  pleasant 
memories  and  tender  regrets. 

One  of  the  huge  modern  buildings, 
probably  intended  for  flats,  is  now  ris- 
ing on  the  site  of  what  was  once  13, 
Hyde  Park  Gate,  Kensington  Gore,  the 
residence  of  my  father,  the  late  Nassau 
William  Senior,  and  built  by  him  about 
the  year  1826. 

On  his  marriage  in  1821  he  took  a 
small  house  in  Kensington  Square. 
From  its  windows  Cobbett  was  often 
seen  digging  in  his  garden,  and  a 
glimpse  of  Talleyrand  caught  as  he 
walked  round  the  square.  James  Mill 
and  his  family  lived  also  in  the  square, 
and  his  celebrated  son  John  was  one  of 
my  father's  early  friends.  He  was  very 
kind  to  children,  and  I  remember  his 
dancing  a  quadrille  with  me  at  his 
father's  house. 

Many  authors  and  artists  lived  at 
Kensington,  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
society.  My  father  used  to  frequent 
the  Duke  of  Sussex's  and  the  Duchess 
of  Kent's  parties  at  the  palace,  and  "at 
Holland  House  he  was  a  welcome  guest. 
Callcutt,  Wilkie,  and  Sir  Thomas  I-aw- 
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rence  also  lived  near  us.  My  brother 
sat  for  one  of  Lawrence^s  pictures  and 
our  dog  for  one  of  Wilkie's.  A  sedan 
chair  even  was  kept  in  those  days  at 
the  King's  Arms,  and  I  remember  going 
to  a  child's  party  in  it  with  my  brother. 
When  children  came  the  house  in  the 
square  became  too  small ;  my  father 
was  attracted  in  his  walks  to  chambers 
by  a  plot  of  ground  opposite  Hyde 
Park  ;  he  took  it  on  a  long  lease  and 
built  the  house  he  lived  in  to  the  end 
of  his  life. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  deli£?htful 
situation ;  the  Park  and  Kensington 
Gardens  in  front  and  the  real  country 
on  the  other  side.  There  is  a  minia- 
ture of  my  brother  and  myself  as  little 
children  sitting  by  an  open  window, 
through  which  is  a  lovely  country  view, 
with  the  Surrey  hills  in  the  distance. 
This  was  the  view  from  our  back 
drawing-room  ;  every  inch  of  it  is  now 
covered  with  bricks  and  mortar.  The 
highroad  which  divided  us  from  the 
Park  was  very  cheerful  in  those  prc- 
niilroad  days.  The  turnpike  was  just 
below,  and  every  evening  at  eight  the 
mails  assembled  and  halted  in  front  of 
our  nursery  windows.  The  gay  red 
liveries,  the  guards  blowing  their  horns, 
the  prancing  horses,  were  a  never  fail- 
ing delight  to  the  little  people  within, 
and  almost  made  up  for  the  flatness  of 
going  to  bed.  The  house  and  garden 
stood  upon  half  an  acre  of  ground  ;  the 
small  plot  in  front  was  uninteresting  ; 
a  damp  gravel  passage  connected  it  with 
the  back  garden.  This  passage  was  not 
without  its  charm,  for  in  one  corner 
stood  the  tap  whence  we  filled  our 
watering  pots,  and  proceeded  to  soak 
our  pinafores  and  flowers.  The  back 
garden  was  the  scene  of  our  revels  in 
the  summer,  which  then  seemed  the 
longest  part  of  the  year.  We  were 
aided  and  abetted  by  our  next  door 
neighbors  and  earliest  playfellows,  the 
children  of  the  late  Sir  pTames  Stephen, 
all,  except  the  eldest,  who  died  early, 
now  distinguished  in  their  turn  ;  and 
their  friend,  Frederick  Gibbs,  late  tutor 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  My  nearest 
contemporary   was    Fitz-James,    after- 


wards the  judge,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  charming  little  boy  with  long,  fair 
curls  falling  on  his  shouldei's. 

Sir  James  Stephen  was  at  that  time 
in  the  Colonial  Otiice,  and  he  used  to 
call  for  my  father  almost  every  morning 
on  his  way  into  town.  Another  walk- 
ing companion  was  John  Mill.  He 
used  to  stride  up  and  down  our  dining- 
room  as  we  were  iinishing  breakfast, 
talking  energetically  in  his  calm,  meas- 
ured tones.  I  remember  an  account  he 
gave  us  of  a  tour  in  Italy  which  inter- 
ested us  young  ones  extremely.  We 
lost  sight  of  him,  but  not  altogether, 
after  he  married  and  lived  chiefly  in 
the  country.  With  the  Stephens,  on 
the  other  hand,  although  they  also  left 
London  before  I  was  quite  grown  up, 
our  intimacy  never  slackened,  and  Sir 
James  was  so  kind  as  to  extend  it  to  us 
of  the  younger  generation.  I  never 
felt  in  the  least  afraid  of  him  ;  I  used 
so  visit  them  wherever  they  pitched 
their  tent.  Sir  James  used  to  say  that 
when  a  man  began  to  grow  old  he  felt 
the  absolute  necessit}'  of  looking  on  the 
face  of  nature.  They  never  stayed 
long  in  one  place,  for  he  found  refresh- 
ment in  the  change  of  external  objects. 
Every  afternoon  he  used  to  sally  forth 
for  a  two  hours'  walk.  This  he  called 
winding  up  the  clock.  I  remember 
how  he  used  to  skim  over  the  ground 
at  Haileybuiy,  his  wide-brimmed  hat 
crowned  with  largo  ferns  to  keep  away 
the  flies.  Everv  morning  he  worked  in 
his  study  with  a  little  National  school 
boy,  who  read  to  him  with  the  most 
intolerable  accent  and  absence  of  com- 
prehension. My  room  was  once  next 
to  his  study,  and  I  heard  it  going  on, 
and  marvelled  how  he  could  endure  it. 
His  eyesight  was  so  bad  that  his  histor- 
ical studies  had  to  be  carried  on  in  this 
way,  but  his  memory  was  so  accurate 
that  he  could  point  out  the  volume,  and 
even  the  page,  to  which  he  wished  to 
refer.  He  would  talk  at  leisure  times 
by  the  hour  together,  in  somewhat  of  a 
monotone,  with  his  eyes  shut ;  deeply 
interested  in  his  subject.  He  had  a 
touch  of  romance  which  could  astonish 
no  one  who  was  conversant  with  his 
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writings.^  The  epilogue  to  Stephen's 
"Ecclesiastical  Essays,"  which  does 
justice  to  all  denoiui nations,  and  ex- 
presses a  trust  that  no  human  being; 
will  be  sentenced  to  eternal  damnation, 
created  a  great  sensation  in  the  ortho- 
dox world.  It  was  a  subject  which 
constantly  engrossed  his  thoughts.  I 
once  heard  him  say,  ''  If,  as  I  walk  up 
Fleet  Street,  I  believed  that  most  of 
the  myriads  of  human  beings  I  meet 
were  doomed  to  perish  everlastinglj^,  I 
could  not  endure  to  live."  Sir  James 
always  declared  that  he  would  not  live 
beyond  his  seventieth  year  —  the  al- 
lotted age  of  man  —  and  in  his  seventy- 
first  year  he  died  ;  happily  before  his 
wife,  for  he  never  could  have  endured 
her  loss. 

Malthus  and  Blanco  White  were  in 
early  days  a  great  deal  in  our  house, 
but  all  I  remember  of  the  former  is 
that  he  had  a  cloven  palate,  which  im- 
peded his  utterance,  and  that  the  latter 
(who  was  my  brother's  tutor)  was  very 
affectionate  and  kind  to  me.  I  can  see 
him  now  running  to  meet  me  with  out- 
stretched arms  after  a  short  absence. 
He  played  delightfully  on  the  violin. 
He  had  been  a  Spanish  priest,  and  the 
book  he  wrote  on  his  conversion,  "  Let- 
ters of  Leucadio  Doblado,"  is  very 
curious,  and  made  a  great  sensation. 
A  relation  of  ours  who  had  been  con- 
verted in  Rome  by  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
found  the  book  on  the  table  on  her 
return  to  our  house.  After  reading  it 
she  exclaimed,  *'  AVho  can  have  written 
this  book,  filled  with  lies  ?  "  "J  did," 
replied  Blanco  White.  She  was  never 
easy  till  she  got  him  to  talk  of  it  and 
give  his  reasons  for  changing  his  reli- 
gion. A  long  stay  at  Archbishop 
Whately's  completed  her  cure. 

Whately  was  the  greatest  friend  my 
father  had ;  their  intimacy  began  at 
college.  It  had  not  entered  into  my 
father's  plans  to  strive  for  honors.  In 
a  letter  to  my  brother,  written  many 
years  afterwards,  he  says  :  "  My  de- 
fect was  in  not  having  employed  the 
first  years  of  my  residence  in  the  studies 
of  the  place  ;  but  I  was  elected  at  six- 
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teen  years  of  age,  and  found  the  tutor 
anxious  only  to  make  his  tutoi*ship  a 
sinecure.  ...  I  should  have  employed 
my  two  first  years  in  the  preparation 
for  a  first  class.  As  it  was,  I  did  not 
altogether  waste  them,  for  I  read  a 
great  deal  of  Latin,  French,  and  En- 
glish, and  some  Greek."  He  wrote  to 
his  father :  "  My  dear  father,  I  have 
been  plucked.  I  \vill  get  fii*st  class 
next  term,"  and  he  added  a  funny  little 
drawing  of  a  boy  flinging  a  lexicon  at 
his  tutor's  head. 

It  was  in  divinity  that  he  failed.  To 
the  question,  *' What  is  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  of  baptism  ?  "  he  replied 
in  the  sense,  but  not  in  the  words  of 
the  catechism,  and  on  being  repri- 
manded he  answered  "  that  if  he  had 
been  asked  the  question  when  he  was 
a  child,  he  could  have  replied  more  ac- 
curately," whereupon  he  was  plucked.* 
He  at  once  engaged  the  services  of 
Whately,  who  was  then  rising  into  no- 
tice as  the  firat  private  tutor  in  logic 
and  Aristotle  that  the  university  pos- 
sessed ;  and  with  his  assistance,  and 
by  his  own  indefatigable  exertions, 
achieved  the  unprecedented  triumph  of 
winning  at  the  very  next  public  exam- 
ination the  highest  class  of  honors  after 
a  few  months'  application. 

He  wrote  to  his  tutor:  "Dear 
Whately,  I  had  got  ready  plenty  of 
fine,  or  rather  strong  (for  they  would 
have  been  true),  speeches  to  express 
how  truly  I  felt  my  obligations  to  you  ; 
but  the  present  event  has  spoiled  all 
the  need  of  them,  for  solely  owing  to 
you  as  it  is,  it  is  what  only  the  highest 
talents  and  the  most  friendly  zeal  in  a 
tutor  could  have  procured.  I  need  only 
thank  you  now  for  a  time  and  at  a  pe- 
riod of  the  vacation  which  I  fear  must 
have  most  materially  interfered  with 
your  plans.  I  was  at  the  time  so  con- 
vinced of  the  sacrifices  I  was  occasion- 
ing you  to  make  that  nothing  but  the 
important  interests  that  were  involved 
in  it  would  have  made  me  press  for 
your  accepting  me,  but  I  calculated 
thus :   that    no    inconvenience    that    I 
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could  occasion  to  you  could  be  equal  to 
the  advantage  I  should  obtain  myself  ; 
and  the  event  has  proved,  I  hope,  that 
I  was  right.  You  may  suppose  how 
many  people  1  have  to  astonish  with  it, 
so  for  the  present,  adieu.  —  Believe  me, 
most  sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 
IN.  W.  S." 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the 
pupil  and  master  remained  firm  friends, 
and  they  died  within  a  few  months  of 
each  other.  Our  house  was  Whately's 
home  whenever  he  wished  to  come  to 
Loudon,  and  I  cannot  remember  the 
time  when  his  tall,  gaunt  figure  was 
jiot  familiar  to  me.  He  was  very  kind 
to  us  children,  but  he  had  a  way  of 
holdini;  us  over  his  head  with  out- 
stretched  arms  ;  he  called  this  turning 
us  into  weathercocks,  and  it  used  to 
frighten  us  to  death.  When  at  that 
sublime  altitude  he  would  turn  us 
round  and  round,  and  the  next  minute 
he  would  be  crawling  over  the  floor  and 
gi'owling  like  a  lion.  We  liked  it  much 
better  when  he  taus:ht  us  to  make 
boomerangs,  and  talked  about  the  trees 
and  beasts  and  birds  in  Australia  ;  I 
fancy  that  his  great  interest  in  the  col- 
onies was  partly  caused  by  his  anxiety 
to  suppress  transportation.  One  of  hisi 
favorite  occupations  was  budding  trees. 
We  had  two  mulberry-trees  which,  to- 
gether with  a  copper  beach  and  a  weep- 
ing ash,  formed  the  glory  of  our  lawn. 
We  owed  the  second  mulberry-tree  to 
the  archbishop's  skill.  A  large  branch 
of  the  parent  tree  was  for  some  lime 
subjected  to  treatment,  and  then  cut  off 
and  transplanted.  It  grew  and  flour- 
ished, and  was  a  complete  success. 
He  was  utterly  regardless  of  appear- 
ance. If  he  came  to  us  without  a  ser- 
vant, and  perceived  a  hole  in  his  black 
stocking,  he  would  put  a  piece  of  stick- 
ing plaster  on  the  corresponding  part 
of  his  leg  to  conceal  the  defect.  He 
used  to  sit  by  my  side  at  breakfast,  bal- 
ancing his  chair,  with  his  legs  twisted 
into  some  extraordinary  knot,  which 
could  not  be  untied  in  a  hurry,  playing 
with  the  tea  leaves,  scattering  them 
over  the  table,  and  setting  down  his 
wet  cup  on  the  cloth  so  as  to  make  a 
succession  of   little    rings,  totally  en- 


grossed in  the  conversation  which  was 
going  on.  I  never  knew  any  one  who 
could  drink  so  much  tea  except  Dean 
Stanley.  They  would  both  imbibe  cup 
after  cup,  till  the  tea  became  so  atten- 
uated that  they  could  relish  no  more. 
I  often  thought  that  he  resembled  Dr. 
Johnson  in  other  respects  besides  his 
capacity  for  tea  and  talk.  He  had  the 
same  good  sense,  the  same  power  of 
picturesque  illustration,  the  same  sin- 
cere piety,  but  entirely  without  the  old 
doctor's  bigotry  and  superstition  ;  the 
same  originality,  the  same  generosity, 
for  he  was  known  more  than  once  to 
give  one  thousand  pounds  to  a  deserv- 
ing object,  although  he  declared  that 
he  had  never  given  a  penny  to  a  beggar. 
His  rule  was  lo  spend  the  whole  of  his 
otllcial  income  on  his  diocese.  He 
lived  as  a  gentleman  with  about  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year  might  have 
lived.  He  had  a  house,  Redesdale,  a 
few  miles  from  Dublin,  as  well  as  the 
palace  on  Stephen's  Green,  and  in 
neither  was  there  the  least  show  or 
luxury.  After  Mi-s.  Whately's  death 
he  gave  up  lledesdale  and  took  a  very 
much  smaller  house,  called  Koebuck. 
When  my  father  and  I  visited  him  there 
in  1802  we  could  not  find  the  place, 
and  asked  several  passers-by  for  the 
archbishop's  house,  but  all  professed 
ignorance.  At  last  we  asked  for  Arch- 
bishop Whately's  house.  '"  Ah  I  is  it 
Mr.  Whately  ye  mane  ?  "  was  the  re- 
ply, and  we  were  shown  it  at  once. 
They  would  not  reci»gnize  his  title. 

His  theological  works  read  somewhat 
cold  compared  with  those  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  He  was  not  a  mystic  but 
rested  faith  entirely  on  reason.  There 
never  were  such  excellent  schoolbooks 
as  those  he  compiled  for  the  National 
schools,  avoiding  all  topics  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  consciences  of  Protestants  or 
Roman  Catholics.  Archbishop  Murray 
and  he  were  excellent  friends,  but  since 
the  death  of  that  prelate,  a  history  for 
Roman  Catholic  children  has  been  used 
in  all  the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  In 
it  Philip  II.  is  described  as  one  of  the 
best  and  wisest  kings  of  his  time,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  as  ^'  not  only  innocent 
but  holy,"  Jamea  II.  as  the  kind  and 
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good  Duke  of  York,  *' truthful,  gener- 
ous, and  affectionate,  the  idol  of  his 
people,"  Queen  Mary  II.  "was  cruelly 
treated  by  her  husband  William  III., 
the  inventor  of  blood  money  and  patron 
of  Jonathan  Wild." 

Excellent  as  were  his  writings,  Whate- 
ly's  conversation  was  still  moi^e  strik- 
ing. Some  short  sentences  have  been 
preserved,  such  as  :  "In  a  dark  mind, 
as  in  a  dark  room,  enemies  may  lie 
down  in  different  corners  without  their 
presence  being  known.  Bring  in  the 
light,  and  they  instantly  rise,  and  fight 
until  one  expels  the  other  ;  the  incon- 
sistency of  conduct  which  arises  from 
the  co-existence  in  the  mind  of  opposite 
opinions  is  not  a  moral,  but  an  intellec- 
tual defect ;  it  can  be  remedied  only  by 
bringing  in  light."  "Honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  but  he  who  is  honest  from 
this  motive  is  not  an  honest  man." 
"  A  man  is  not  a  pig  because  he  is  born 
in  a  pigsty."  Many  of  such  aphorisms 
are  to  be  found  in  his  editions  of  Bacon, 
of  Paley,  his  logic  and  rhetoric,  and  in 
the  selections  from  his  commonplace 
book  ;  and  some  of  his  conversations 
are  recorded  in  my  father's  journals  in 
Ireland.  He  was  accused  of  quoting 
only  from  his  own  and  his  friends' 
works.  His  capacity  for  friendship  was 
so  great  that  he  was  perhaps  led  to 
overvalue  his  friends'  doings  and  writ- 
ings, and  his  life  was  too  full  of  action 
and  duty  to  give  him  much  time  for 
general  reading.  This  was  perhaps  one 
cause  of  his  originality,  and  an  original 
man  is  apt  to  repeat  himself.  He  de- 
lighted in  Scott's  and  Miss  Austen's 
novels,  and  in  narrative  poetry.  Lyrical, 
introspective  poetiy  was  not  in  tune 
with  his  active,  healthy  mind.  He 
delighted  in  strange,  true  stories.  I 
remember  one  story,  in  which  he  took 
special  interest,  as  it  presented  a  curious 
problem  —  whether  it  was  a  woman's 
duty  under  all  circumstances  to  live 
with  a  husband  who  was  beneath  her 
in  mind  and  habits.  It  was  at  breakfast 
one  day  that  the  story  was  discussed  ; 
the  party  present,  besides  our  own  fam- 
ily, consisted  of  Madame  Mohl  and 
Madame  and  Miles,  de  Peyronnet.  The 
heroine  of  the  story  was  a  woman  in 


humble  life,  who  married,  when  very 
young,  a  soldier,  and  was  wrecked  with 
him  oh  the  coast  of  India.  All  the 
crew  and  passengers  were  supposed  to 
have  been  lost,  except  this  one  woman 
and  an  officer,  who  saved  hen  She  was- 
very  beautiful,  and  he  educated  and 
married  her.  In  time,  she  again  be- 
came  a  widow,  and  returned  to  England  ; 
he  had  left  her  all  his  money,  and  she 
was  well  received  by  his  relations, 
being  still  very  charming.  One  day 
her  maid  told  her  that  she  was  going  to 
be  married  to  a  discharged  soldier.  The 
mistress  approved,  and  asked  to  see 
him.  When  he  was  introduced,  after 
looking  steadily  at  him  for  some  min- 
utes, she  went  up  and  fetched  a  shawl. 
"  Do  you  know  that  shawl  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  gave  it  to  my 
wife  when  we  married."  "I  am  your 
wife,"  she  exclaimed.  She  took  him 
back,  and  he  drank  away  all  his  senses, 
and  squandered  her  fortune,  and  finally 
died  after  making  her  life  miserable. 
The  discussion  which  followed  was 
very  animated.  The  archbishop  main- 
tained that  she  was  right ;  that  she  had 
no  business  to  consider  her  happiness  ; 
that  the  only  worthy  object  for  us  all  i» 
to  do  our  duty,  and  that  when  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  this  journey  of  life 
it  will  matter  little  whether  we  have 
travelled  in  a  first-class  carriage  or  plod- 
ded our  way  wearily  on  foot.  Madame 
Mohl  was  open-mouthed  on  the  other 
side  ;  declared  that  no  woman  ought  to 
degrade  herself ;  that  she  ruined  not 
only  her  own  life  but  the  lives  of  her 
husband  and  maid,  who  would  have 
done  very  well  if  she  had  held  her 
tongue  and  let  them  marry  each  other. 
She  and  the  archbishop  w^ent  into  all 
sorts  of  moral  questions,  and  we  were 
all  very  much  excited.  "  It  was  a  mem- 
orable conversation,"  Madame  Mohl 
wrote  to  me  afterwards :  "...  the 
trimming  I  got  for  my  immorality  in 
declaring  that  she  was  a  goose,  and 
should  have  kept  it  to  liei*self,  and  your 
leaving  me  in  the  lurch  instead  of  say- 
ing what  you  thought  —  that  she  had 
no  right  to  keep  her  second  husband^s 
inheritance  to  maintain  the  first  with. 
It  was  a  fine  story." 
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Few  people  know  that  the  archbishop 
wrote  one  of  the  best  of  modern  fairy- 
tales in  a  delightful  child's  book  hy 
Mrs.  Whately,  called  "  Reverses,  or  the 
Pairfax  Family."  The  tale  is  called 
"Norval,"  and  describes  a  shepherd 
lad  disgusted  with  his  position,  who 
falls  asleep  in  a  fairy  ring,  and  wakes 
up  to  witness  their  revels.  He  longs 
to  be  a  fairy  and  is  admitted  to  their 
bands.  The  complete  disillusion  and 
his  endeavors  to  regain  his  mortal  state 
are  admirably  told,  and  very  suggestive. 
I  think  the  archbishop  was,  although 
full  of  wit,  deficient  in  humor,  for  he 
never  made  us  laugh  as  did  another  of 
my  father's  friends,  Sidney  Smith.  I 
have  not  so  much  to  say  about  him, 
for  although  he  was  frequently  at  our 
house,  and  very  kind  to  me,  he  died 
just  about  the  time  I  x^ame  out.  But 
when  I  was  twelve  years  old  we  all 
went  to  sta)'  at  Combe  Florey,  and  he 
gave  me  "  The  Mysteries  of  Udolplio  " 
to  read.  There  was  a  pony  to  ride,  and 
the  question  was  which  of  us,  my 
brother  or  myself,  was  to  have  it,  and 
Sidney  Smith  settled  the  question  by 
taking  a  book  and  saying  that  the  first 
letter  he  came  to  beginning  one  of 
our  names  was  to  be  that  of  the  winner. 
I  also  remember  how  he  amused  us 
by  telling  us  how  he  doctored  the  vil- 
lagers ;  and  I  recollect  his  calling  on  us 
at  Hyde  Park  Gate,  and  suggesting  sub- 
jects from  the  Poor  Law  for  decorating 
our  house.  His  genial  manner,  the 
way  you  saw  a  joke  dawn  in  his  face, 
added  much  to  the  words  he  spoke. 

The  subject  of  all  others  which  en- 
grossed Mr.  Senior's  thoughts  in  early 
days  was  the  state  of  the  poor.  Many 
years  afterwards,  when  I  was  riding 
with  him  in  the  green  lanes  round 
Hampstead,  now,  alas,  covered  with 
houses,  he  said  to  me,  ^'  When  I  was 
twenty-five  I  resolved  to  reform  the 
English  Poor  Laws."  His  early  life  at 
home  in  his  father's  parsonage  had 
shown  him  the  demoralizing  effect  of 
the  existing  system,  and  in  1830,  a  few 
days  after  Lord  Melbourne  became  home 
secretary,  he  requested  Mr.  Senior  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  combi- 
nations and  strikes.     The  result  was 


a  report,^  which  is  still  in  the  annals  of 
the  Home  Office.  The  Koyal  Commis- 
sion for  the  Amendment  of  the  Poor 
Law,  of  which  my  father  was  the  lead- 
ing member,  soon  followed,  and  caused 
a  complete  change  in  the  system  of  re- 
lief. A  knighthood  and  ^wq  hundred 
pounds  were  offered  to  Mr.  Senior  and 
refused  by  him,  but  he  was  very  grate- 
ful to  Lord  Melbourne  for  appointing 
him  one  of  the  twelve  masters  in  chan- 
cery in  the  year  1836.  It  was  not  an 
increase  of  income  but  of  leisure,  which 
he  valued  far  more.  He  was  at  that 
time  a  successful  conveyancer.  His 
only  instructor  had  been  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Sugden,  who  has  often  told  me  of 
the  visit  to  his  chambers  of  a  middle- 
aged  clergyman  with  his  son,  whom  he 
offered  as  a  pupil.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  from  a  pupil  Mr.  Senior 
soon  became  an  intimate  friend.  The 
work  entrusted  to  him  was  done  so  well 
and  so  rapidly  that  his  teacher  acquired 
a  high  opinion  of  his  talent,  and  when 
Mr.  Sugden  took  silk  Nassau  Senior 
succeeded  to  a  great  part  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  was  welcomed  to  Sugden's 
house,  where  his  dislike  of  dancings 
music,  and  cai'ds  was  sometimes  em- 
barrassing to  his  hostess,  but  he  was 
always  ready  to  talk  and,  still  more,  to 
listen  to  any  conversation  worth  hear- 
ing. The  career  of  Lord  St.  Leonards 
was  a  very  successful  one.  He  was 
bom  quite  in  humble  life  and  rose  to 
the  very  top  of  his  profession.  I 
once  asked  him  to  describe  his  day. 
''Well,"  he  replied,  "I  will  tell  you 
what  my  life  was  when  I  was  attorney- 
general.  We  will  begin  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  you  may  imagine 
me  staggering  with  fatigue  up  the  steps 
of  my  house  in  ^  Russell  Square  on  my 
return  from  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
find  Lady  Sugden  waiting  for  me  with 
a  cup  of  tea.  I  then  used  to  go  to  bed, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  be  called  at 
six.  My  briefs  were  brought  to  me 
and  I  set  to  work  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

1  Its  substance  Is  contained  in  an  article  in  "  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Essays/*  by  N.  W.  Senior. 
Vol.  it.    Longmans,  1866. 

s  I  cannot  remember  whether  it  was  in  Quilford 
Street  or  Busseli  Square.  It  .was  somewhere  in 
that  region. 
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I  then  had  breakfast  £ind  slept  for  a 
■short  time  before  I  ^as  obliged  to  at- 
tend consultations.  At  ten  o'clock  I 
went  into  court,  and  there  remained 
until  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  House, 
where  I  stayed  answering  questions 
until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
Often  I  was  called  upon  to  make  a 
speech  at  the  end  of  the  debate,  and 
80  da  capo  to  the  next  day  of  toil  and 
trouble." 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  lord 
chancellor,  he  had  to  reply  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  annoyed  him  by 
speaking  of  him  constantly  as  a  ''  law- 
3'er."  He  got  tired  of  this,  and  said, 
*'I  do  not  understand  why  the  noble 
<luke  is  constantly  calling  me  a  law- 
yer,' I  have  never  called  him  a  '  states- 
man.' " 

He  went  through  all  this  labor,  al- 
though he  was  subject  to  severe  attacks 
of  illness.  Even  these  did  not  person- 
ally injure  him,  for  on  his  ninetieth 
birthday  I  took  my  little  children  to 
J3oyle  Farm  and  heard  him  make  a 
speech  to  the  schoolchildren  of  the 
neighborhood,  to  whom  he  gave,  this 
fdte  to  commemorate  the  event,  and  he 
lived  four  yeara  afterwards.  He  told 
me  an  amusing  story  of  his  being  shut 
up  in  the  great  lunatic  asylum  near 
Dublin  when  he  was  Irish  chancellor. 
He  was  riding  out  quite  alone  before 
breakfast,  and  thought  he  would  go  and 
visit  it.  All  went  well  till  he  tried  to 
get  out,  when  the  officials  strenuously 
opposed  his  departure.  ^^  But  I  am  the 
lord  chancellor,"  he  said.  "  Ah,  I  dare 
.say,"  was  the  answer,  "we  have  a 
many  lord  chancellors  here." 

My  father  was  so  thoroughly  social 
that  he  used  to  like  us  all  to  sit  in  his 
room  or  be  running  in  and  out  of  it.  A 
young  prig  of  those  days  complained 
that  he  could  never  see  Mr.  Senior 
except  surrounded  by  his  family.  I 
remember  once  bursting  in  when  I  was 
a  child  and  seeing  a  stout,  dark  gentle- 
man, whom  my  father  called  the  Comte 
de  Survilliers,  alias^  King  Joseph  of 
Spain.  There  never  was  a  house  better 
adapted  for  society.  Lady  Duff  Gordon 
used  to  say  that  ours  was  the  best  house 
she  knew  to  meet  a  friend  or  to  avoid  a 


bore.  Sidney  Smith  used  to  call  it  the 
'^  Chapel  of  Ease  to  Lansdowne  House," 
where,  at  that  time,  every  one  with  any 
claim  to  distinction  and  celebrity  .used 
to  be  gathered  round  the  Mecsenas  of 
the  age. 

Drawn  together  by  the  New  Poor 
Law,  Lord  Lansdowne  was  one  of  my 
father's  most  intimate  and  kindest 
friends.  Breakfasts  were  all  the  fash- 
ion. When  two  or  three  politicians 
wished  to  lay  their  heads  together,  or 
two  friends  wanted  an  intimate  chat 
without  interruption,  they  asked  each 
other  to  breakfast.  My  father  used  to 
breakfast  in  this  way  two  or  three  times 
a  week  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  con- 
stantly a  friend  or  two  dropped  in  at 
our  own  table.  Lord  Dalmeny  (father 
of  the  present  Lord  Rosebery)  was  one 
of  our  most  constant  and  welcome 
guests.  Besides  these  intimate  little 
gatherings,  breakfast  parties  were  given 
by  Lord  Lansdowne,  Monckton  Milnes, 
Bear  EUice,  Van  der  Weyer,  and  many 
others.  My  father  was  very  fond  of 
giving  them,  and  the  most  interesting 
and  nourishing  conversations  I  ever 
heard  were  at  these  parties.  They 
would  not  suit  the  unwieldy  society  of 
the  present  day  ;  they  were  too  small 
(twelve  the  very  outside,  including  our- 
selves) to  be  of  any  use  in  paying  off 
social  debts.  The  same  people  were 
Invited  again  and  again  if  they  were 
good  talkers  or  listeners,  or  people  that 
others  wished  to  meet.  It  was  the  best 
opportunity  for  general  convei*sation. 
Very  few  women  were  invited  (Mrs. 
Grote  used  to  say  that  women  were 
non-conductors,  and  would  split  a  party 
into  Ute-h'ttles).  No  one  could  say  that 
such  parties  were  waste  of  time,  for 
it  was  more  improving  to  listen  to 
Whately,  Macaulay,  Sidney  Smith,  Bun- 
sen,  Guizot,  or  Tocqueville  than  to 
read  a  chapter  of  their  works. 

Another  social  function  of  those  days 
was  the  ride  in  Rotton  Row.  It  was  a 
much  more  important  part  of  the  day 
than  it  is  now.  Afternoon  parties  were 
rare,  and  voted  bores  ;  and  ladies'  days 
of  reception,  except  Sunday  afternoons, 
were  unknown.  It  was  the  custom  to 
ride  all  through  the  spring  and  summer 
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from  five  to  Beven.  Three  times  a  week 
a  military  band  played  to  a  fashionable 
as  well  as  motley  audience  on  foot  in 
Xensington  Gardens,  just  before  the 
bridge  over  the  Serpentine,  and  the 
ridere  used  to  congregate  round  on  the 
«dge  of  the  road.  Often  the  queen  in 
her  carriage,  with  her  military  escort 
and  outriders  in  scarlet  liveries,  would 
sweep  through  the  Row,  and  the  riders 
form  into  a  hedge  on  either  side,  th^ir 
horses  reduced  to  unwilling  immobility. 
Then  the  band  would  strike  up  '^Grod 
Save  the  Queen,"  and  loyalty  was 
stirred  in  every  breast.  Nowhere  but 
in  London  could  such  a  scene  take 
place,  such  an  assemblage  of  fine  horses 
and  of  men  and  women  completely  at 
home  in  their  saddles.  Any  attempt  at 
ahow-off  was  in  bad  taste.  The  em- 
peror, at  that  time  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon, used  to  mount  a  fiery  steed  which 
pranced  and  curvetted  down  the  Bow, 
and  excited  nothing  but  ridicule.  Peo- 
ple of  all  sorts  and  ages  rode.  Bishops, 
ministers,  politicians,  idlers,  lawyers  ; 
besides  the  gay  motes  brought  out  by 
the  London  season.  Early  in  the  forties 
I  was  promoted  to  ride  with  my  father, 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years  we 
were  joined  in  turn  by  nearly  all  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  and 
by  no  one  more  frequently  than  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  talked  over  almost 
-every  political  question  with  Mr.  Senior. 
When  in  London  they  met  several 
times  a  week,  and  when  parted  they 
kept  up  a  lively  correspondence,  of 
which  I  have  a  great  many  letters  on 
both  sides.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  like 
my  father  in  one  respect.  He  preferred 
listening  to  talking,  but  in  a  small  party 
no  one  told  better  stories  or  was  more 
delightful.  His  kindness  and  cdurtesy 
were  perfect.  He  was  essentially  a 
^' grand  seigneur,"  and  he  fulfilled  all 
the  demands  made  by  society  on  those 
who  occupy  such  an  exalted  position. 
At  Bowood  he  had  a  splendid  collection 
•of  pictures,  most  of  which  were  chosen 
by  himself,  and  Lansdowne  House  was 
also  full  of  treasures.  He  was  exoeed- 
kigly  fdnd  of  music,  and  there  never 
w«re  such  concerts  as  those  at  Lans- 
downe House.    It  was  in  the  .palmy 
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days  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  Mario, 
Grisi,  Persiani,  Lablache,  Tamburini, 
and  many  others  were  all  heard  within 
the  walls  of  that  magnificent  concert- 
room.  None  but  the  best  singers  of 
the  day  were  admitted  to  perform. 
Everybody  made  a  point  of  being  punc- 
tual, although  the  room  was  so  large 
that  it  never  became  crowded.  The 
royalties,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
other  great  grandees  sat  in  front.  Pres^ 
ently  a  thrill  went  through  the  audience 
when  Lord  Lansdowne  entered  with 
Grisi  on  his  arm  and  followed  by  the 
other  performers.  They  always  sang 
their  best  at  Lansdowne  House  for  they 
knew  how  highly  they  were  appreciated 
by  their  courteous  host.  •  The  dinner 
and  evening  parties  were  equally  agree- 
able. Besides  all  the  celebrated  peo- 
ple one  wished  to  stare  at,  one  met  all 
one's  most  agreeable  friends.  The  first 
great  party  I  ever  was  at  was  at  Lans- 
downe House,  and  I  was  introduced  to 
the  poet  Moore,  whose  last  party  it  was. 
As  everybody  knows,  his  cottage  was 
near  Bowood,  where  a  room  was  always 
reserved  for  him  and  called  the  Poet's 
Boom.  My  father  spent  some  time  of 
every  year  at  Bowood.  There  is  a  good 
story  of  his  being  busily  engaged  in  writ- 
ing in  a  room  full  of  company,  to  whom 
Moore  was  singing,  and  the  scratch  of 
my  father's  pen  was  by  no  means  an 
agreeable  accompaniment.  So  one  of 
the  guests  said  very  politely,  **  You  are 
not  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Senior."  "  No," 
said  my  father,  *'  but  it  does  not  disturb 
me  in  the  least,  pray  go  on."  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1850  that  I  was  pro- 
moted to  accompany  my  father  in  these 
visits.  The  society  was  made  up  of  the 
same  elements  as  that  at  Lansdowne 
House :  statesmen,  philosophers,  au- 
thors, foreigners,  distinguished  people 
of  all  sorts,  beauties,  authoresses,  and 
artists.  I  remember  very  few  musi- 
cians, but  very  probably  my  father  was 
not  invited  to  the  musical  parties  as  he 
was  absolutely  without  ear  and  had  to  be 
told  when  ^*  God  Save  the  Queen  "  was 
played.  I  remember  one  visit  to  Bo- 
wood, when  the  last  four  blue  coats  and 
brass  buttons  were  present — our  host 
wore  one  — the  ordinary  dinner  dress 
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of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
Lord  Falnierston,  Mr.  Byng,  called  in 
those  days  Poodle  Byng ;  the  fourth, 
I  think,  was  Lord. John  Russell,  but 
I  am  not  sure.  Sometime^  at  Christ- 
mas time  there  was  a  family  party  — 
the  Howards,  Lady  Kerry,  and  Mr. 
Gore,  the  Flahaults  —  M.  de  Flahault 
was  the  father  of  Lady  Shelburne  (now 
the  Dowager  Lady  Lansdowne).  On 
New  Year's  day  the  Calne  band  came 
to  play  in  the  gallery  at  dinner  time, 
and  once  when  they  were  playing, 
"Partant  pour  la  Syrie,"  I  turned  to 
Lord  Shelburne  and  said  that  it  must  be 
in  honor  of  M.  de  Flahault  (who  was 
himself  the  original  of  the  ^'jeune  et 
beau  Dunois.")  He  was  sitting  on  the 
other  side  and  caught  what  I  said,  and 
replied,  "Et  j'en  ai  le  droit  puLsque 
que  c'est  pour  moi  que  c'^tait  fait." 
On  one  occasion  Tom  Taylor  got  up 
some  very  amusing  charades.  Miss 
Mary  Boyle,  who  was  an  admirable 
actress,  was  the  prima  dmina^  The 
word  was  "Gulliver,"  and  for  the 
whole  the  present  governor-general  of 
India,  then  a  small  boy,  was  discovered 
lying  asleep ;  surrounded  by  the  Brob- 
dingnags,  of  whom  Sir  Henry  Codring- 
ton  was  one  (he  was  six  feet  five),  and 
with  a  head  on  the  top  of  his  own  pre- 
sented an  imposing  appearance.  In  the 
mornings  I  generally  used  to  walk  alone 
with  my  father,  and  in  the  afternoons 
some  drove,  but  my  father  and  I  were 
always  of  the  troop  of  riders  who,  with 
Lord  Lansdowne  at  their  head,  went 
scouring  over  the  country.  Long  be- 
fore my  time  Miss  Edgeworth  was  stay- 
ing at  Bo  wood  with  her  sister,  and  on 
the  morning  fixed  for  her  departure. 
Lord  Lansdowne  was  handing  her  into 
her  carriage  and  said  with  his  exquisite 
courtesy,  "  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  stay 
longer,"  whereupon  she  replied,  "  Oh  ! 
but,  my  lord,  we  can."  The  tnmks 
were  taken  off,  the  carriage  sent  away, 
and  the  ladies  returned,  to  the  conster- 
nation of  their  hosts. 

There  was  nothing  aristocratic  in 
Lord  Lansdowne' s  appearance.  He 
was  small  and  spare  ;  he  had  very  bushy 
grey  eyebrows  and  by  no  means  regu- 
lar features ;  but  when  he  b^gan  to 


speak  his  voice,  manner,  and  enuncia- 
tion proclaimed  him  the  grand  seigneur 
which  I  have  said  he  was.  It  was  curi- 
ous that  he  retained  the  pronunciation 
of  his  own  early  days — called  Kome- 
Room,  obliged  obleeged,  China  Chany,. 
and  so  forth. 

The  painter  Turner' a  old  caretaker 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  gifted  with 
penetration,  for  one  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  favorite  stories  was  of  her 
calling  to  him  up  the  area  of  the  house 
in  Queen  Anne  Street  where  Turner 
stored  his  pictures,  "Please  be  you  th& 
cat's-meat  man  ?  "  Another  of  his- 
stories  was  of  driving  home  in  the- 
afternoon  from  Holland  House  with 
the  Lord  Dudley  of  those  days — a  sin- 
gularly  absent  man  given  to  talk  to^ 
himself.  When  they  reached  the  turn- 
pike at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Lord  Dudley 
began  soliloquizing,  "  I  suppose  I  must 
ask  this  man  to  dinner.  It's  a  great 
bore,  I  don't  want  him."  So  Lord 
Lansdowne  began  in  his  turn,  "  I  hope 
I  shan't  be  obliged  to  dine  with  this^ 
man.  It's  a  great  nuisance,  he  gives- 
shocking  bad  dinners."  This  consider- 
ation would  not  really  have  had  much 
weight  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  mind,  for 
he  told  us  that  when  the  French  ambas- 
sador, M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  left  London,, 
the  Lansdownes  inherited  his  chef.  Af- 
ter a  short  time  the  cook  gave  warning,, 
and  when  asked  what  he  had  to  complain 
of,  said  that "  there  was  nothing  against 
M.  and  Madame  de  Lansdowne  ;  but 
they  never  said  anything  about  the  din- 
ners, and  flesh  and  blood  couldn't  stand 
it. ' '  So  they  began  to  praise  and  blame ,. 
and  the  cook  was  happy.  Lord  Lans- 
downe was  extremely  near-sighted,  and 
used  to  say  that  he  knew  his  friends 
better  by  their  backs  than  by  their 
faces.  He  had  a  royal  power  of  stand- 
ing, which  was  sometimes  embarrassing 
to  the  person  to  whom  he  was  talking. 

Our  last  visit  to  Bo  wood  was  in  the 
winter  of  1862-63.  For  the  last  few 
years  as  I  drove  through  what  were 
called  the  Golden  Gates  of  the  park,  I 
had  not  been  able  to  help  saying,  "  We 
shall  probably  never  come  here  again,"* 
and  my  father  answered  rather  impa- 
tiently, "  You  have  said  that  so  ofteu. 
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I  am  quite  tired  of  hearing  it."  But 
tills  was  the  last  time  for  host  and 
guest.  Lord  Lansdownc  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  fall  not  many  weeks  after 
we  left,  and  the  next  year  was  the  last 
of  my  Other's  life. 

M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
JOEL  GASSIDE. 

BY  MRS.  WOODS. 
▲UTHOB  OF  *'  A  VILI«AO£  TBAOEDY." 

Eattat-at-battat-at. 

Once  more  Mr.  Charles  fell  upon  the 
shabby  door  and  delivered  a  thundering 
volley  of  knocks  with  the  handle  of  his 
immaculate  umbrella.'  He  could  hear 
some  one  moving  within,  but  the  door 
remained  obstinately  closed.    Outside 
it  was  bitterly  cold.    Below  him  the 
narrow  street,  so  steep  it  broke  here 
and  there   into   steps,  plunged   down 
apparently  into  a  pit  of  gathering  dark- 
ness, but  really  into  the  crowded  centre 
of  the  little  town,  whose  tall  chimneys 
and  huddled  roofs  he  could  still  discern 
distinct  in  the  black  and  white  of  twi- 
light  and    snow.     The    house    before 
which  he  stood  was  the  last ;  beyond 
it  la}'  a  white,  desolate  world,  whose 
boundary  of   hills  could  be  half  per- 
ceived, half  divined  against  the  sky. 
The  snow,  in  some  temporary  thaw, 
had  slipped  down  the  roofs,  and  lay 
curling  and  hanging  in  long  sheets  and 
fantastic  festoons  over  the  eaves  of  the 
houses,  where  irregular  fringes  of  ici- 
cles were  hanging  too.    The  street  was 
loneiy  and  almost  dark,  except  for  the 
long  windows  of  the  garrets,  brightly 
lighted  behind  their  lattice  panes,  and 
showing  sometimes  the  silhouettes  of 
looms  and  of   figures  moving  behind 
them.    As  the  young  man  stood  stamp- 
ing with  cold  and  impatience  in  the 
frosty  dusk,  he  could  hear  all  about 
him  the  click-clack  ot  the  busy  shuttles. 
Presently  he  heard  the  thud  and  clink 
of  a  heavy  zinc  pail  deposited  on  the 
8tone  floor  ;  immediately  afterwards  a 
Niagara    of    ice-cold   and    remarkably 
dirty  water  burst  from  under  the  door, 
clashed  over  his  feet,  and  so   flowed 


down  the  steps.  With  something  be- 
tween a  shriek  and  an  execration  the 
young  man  jumped  to  one  side,  and  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  a  voice  pro- 
ceeding from  the  crack  under  the  door 
whence  the  flood  had  issued,  said  in  a 
measured  and  stately  tone,  — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Now  I  am 
able  to  see  your  boots,  I  perceive  you 
are  not  Mre.  Joshua  Higgs." 

Now  the  door  was  unbolted,  and, 
opening  a  crack,  showed  a  section  of  a 
tall,  loose- jointed  man  over  sixty,  with 
spectacles,  a  bald  forehead,  a  long, 
shaven  upper  lip,  and  a  thin  grey  beard. 
When  he  saw  Charles  he  immediately 
flung  the  door  wide  open,  exclaiming, — 

*'  Oh,  Mr.  Charles,  my  dear,  pray 
walk  in  !  You  have  had  a  most  ungra- 
cious reception,  I  fear ;  but  I  am  sure 
you  will  excuse  me  when  I  tell  you  I 
mistook  you  for  my  niece." 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  usually  receive 
ladies,  Joel  Garside?"  asked  Mn 
Charles  sternly,  pulling  off  his  snow 
boots.  Joel  smiled  a  slow,  indulgent 
smile. 

"  Ladies  I  Oh  dear  me,  Charles  I  I 
cannot  even  imagine  what  I  should  do 
were  a  lady  to  honor  my  humble  roof. 
But  as  I  told  you,  I  mistook  you  for  a 
female  relative." 

The  narrow  passage  in  which  they 
stood  was  rendered  narrower  by  a  row 
of  large  wooden  boxes  placed  on  their 
sides  against  the  wall,  and  converted 
into  bookcases.  The  stone  floor  was 
wet,  and  the  unprotected  flame  of  the 
gas  jet  waved  this  way  and  that  in  the 
violent  draught.  It  was  here  that  Joel 
commonly  entertained  his  visitors. 
The  habit  had  been  origmally  engen- 
dered by  a  jealous  dislike  of  admitting 
strangers  or  indifferent  persons  to  his 
sanctum,  but  it  was  now  exercised  me- 
chanically. 

'^  I  suppose  we  must  talk  in  the  pas- 
sage," said  Chai'les  resignedly  ;  *'  but 
it's  beastly  cold." 

"Walk  in,  Charles,  walk  in,  I  beg  !  " 
cried  Joel,  opening  the  door  of  his  par- 
lor with  alacrity.  "  You  are  well  aware 
that  my  little  apartment  is  hardly  flt  to 
receive  visitors,  but  you  are  always 
welcome." 
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Joel  Grarside  had  a  precise,  elaborate 
manner  of  speech.  He  treated  his  syl- 
lables with  judicial  impartiality,  givino^ 
to  each  its  meed  of  careful  enunciation, 
and  disdaining  to  curtail  the  meanest 
verb  that  is.  He  spoke  like  a  man  who 
reads  more  than  he  talks,  and  without 
a  trace  of  his  native  dialect ;  unless  the 
exuberance  of  his  "h,"  which  he  in- 
sorted  at  every  available  point  in  his 
words,  might  be  reckoned  as  such. 

Mr.  Charles  entered  the  parlor  and 
seated  himself  on  the  table,  opening  his 
fur  coat,  and  showing  evening  dress 
beneath.  The  slim  young  figure,  with 
the  bright  hair  and  clear-cut  features, 
strikingly  blonde  in  the  rich  setting  of 
the  sealskin  collar,  brought  a  strange, 
incongruous  note  of  luxury  and  grace 
into  the  little  parlor.  Not  that  it  was 
poverty-stricken,  but  it  was  bare  of 
furniture  and  encumbered  with  books. 
There  were  books  on  the  sofa,  books 
on  the  chairs,  and  books  innumerable 
on  the  floor ;  not  in  any  disorder,  but 
piled  up  regularly,  one  on  the  top  of 
the  other. 

**  And  what  does  Mrs.  Higgs  say  to 
you,  Joel,  when  she  does  get  in?" 
asked  Charles. 

'^  I  scarcely  like  to  repent  to  an  edu- 
cated man  like  you,  Charles,  what  a 
coarse,  ignorant  person  like  Mrs.  Higgs 
is  capable  of  saying,"  returned  Joel, 
seating  himself  with  as  much  dignity  as 
he  could  on  a  chair,  already  occupied 
by  two  quarto  volumes  and  several  oc- 
tavos ;  "  but  since  you  will  have  it,  I 
will  tell  you.  She  personally  insults 
me,"  he  paused.  "She  says,"  —  he 
drew  himself  up  and  breathed  rather 
liard  —  "  she  actually  says  that — that  I 
liave  come  to  a  time  of  life  when  it  is 
my  duty  to  make  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. Imagine  it,  Charles  I  She  says 
this  to  a  man  like  myself,  in  his  very 
prime,  and  likely,  as  I  frequently  tell 
Bebecca  Higgs,  to  outlive  her  and  most 
of  his  relatives.  Yes,  she  calls  upon 
me  to  make  my  last  will  and  testament." 

"I  suppose  she  wants  to  secure 
jouv  money  for  young  Higgs,"  replied 
Charles. 

*^  No,  sir  ;  I  will  say  for  Bebecca  it  is 
mainly  a  sense  of  family  duty  that  leads 


her  to  conduct  herself  thus.  The  Grar- 
sides  ignorantly  suppose  it  to  be  an 
offence  and  a  disgrace  to  a  respectable 
family  should  any  member  of  it  leave 
his  money  away  from  his  blood  rela- 
tions. They  are  suspicious,  and  they 
suspect —  they  suspect  me  of  I  know 
not  what.  Oh,  what  will  they  not  say 
over  my  grave  —  such  of  them,  I  mean, 
as  may  survive  to  see  it?  " 

Joel  rose,  and  seizing  a  duster,  began 
vehemently  to  polish  the  chair  on  which 
he  was  sitting,  as  though  to  work  off 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  intolerable 
reflection  that  men,  and  more  particu- 
larly women,  of  the  tribe  of  Garside 
might  yet  live  to  make  observations 
over  his  grave,  to  which  he  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  reply. 

"You  have  not  given  them  a  hint 
about  the  Institution  ? "  said  Charles 
interrogatively. 

Joel  shook  his  head  slowly  with  an 
air  of  inflnito  sagacity. 

"You  must  pardon  my  continuing 
my  household  operations,"  he  said  in  a 
minute.  "One  that's  gone  would  un- 
der any  circumstances  be  sadly  shocked 
at  the  state  of  the  room,  could  she  re- 
turn ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  think  she 
would  be  positively  unable  to  sit  down 
without  soiling  her  dress." 

"  You  could  easily  get  some  woman 
to  do  all  that  for  you,"  suggested 
Charles. 

"Oh  no,  my  dear,"  replied  Joel 
promptly  and  emphatically. 

"  Why  not,  Joel  ?  " 

Joel  smiled  his  slow  smile,  that  curled 
up  the  corners  of  his  straight-lipped 
mouth,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  some 
law  of  its  mechanism ,  drew  the  eyelids 
down .  almost  over  his  eyes.  It  gave 
him  a  look  of  immense  superioiity  to 
his  interlocutor,  of  profound  and  subtle 
wisdom. 

"  She  would  maiTy  me,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I'd  back  you  to  defend  yom*- 
self,"  replied  Cliarles  carelessly. 

Joel  looked  at  him,  smiled  again,  and 
shook  his  head. 

"  Ah,  Charles,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  I 
have  often  been  surprised  that  no  one 
has  yet  married  you." 

In  the  course  of  bis  dusting  he  had 
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come  to  the  mantelpiece.  A  pair  of 
brass  candlesticks  stood  on  it,  a  china 
shepherd  and  shepherdess,  and  two 
faded  daguerreotypes  in  gilt  frames. 
In  one  were  still  visible  the  outlines  of 
a  boy  and  girl,  stuck  up  side  by  side  in 
their  Sunday  clothes  ;  from  the  other 
looked  forth  dimly,  with  blurred  eyes, 
the  merest  suggestion  of  a  dark,  hand- 
some Lancashire  face.  These  daguerr- 
otypes  were  all  that  remained  to  Joel 
Garside  of  wife  and  children,  all  dead 
within  one  fatal  week  five-and-twenty 
years  ago. 

'^  I  am  aware,"  he  said  with  a  sigh, 
'^  that  this  dusting  takes  up  time  which 
might  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
study,  but  how  could  I  suffer  a  strange 
and  probably  careless  female  to  handle 
my  Lairs  and  Fenaits. ' '  And  he  rubbed 
the  faded  face  of  his  wife's  portrait 
gently  and  carefully. 

*^  I  mustn't  stay,"  said  Charles,  rising. 
^'  I  just  came  to  bring  you  a  little  con- 
tribution to  your  librar}',  which  I  picked 
up  in  Paris." 

He  handed  his  friend  a  small  and 
beautifully  bound  edition  of  '<Don 
Quixote  "  in  the  original. 

"  Is  it  worthy  of  the  Institution,  Joel  ? 
I  thought  it  pretty." 

"Pretty  enough,  very  pretty.  But 
you  consider  the  outsides  of  books  too 
much,  Charles,"  returned  Joel,  putting 
on  another  pair  of  spectacles,  and  mi- 
nutely examining  the  two  little  vol- 
umes. "  You  are  ignorant  of  the  very 
elements  of  bibliography,  and  would  be 
easily  imposed  upon  by  the  merest 
forgery.  However,  this  appears  to  be 
genuine,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present  as- 
certain. Thank  you  very  kindly,  my 
dear.  It  is  like  your  goodness  to  have 
thought  of  your  old  friend  when  far 
away  in  the  city  of  pleasure." 

"  How's  the  Institution  getting  on  ?  " 
asked  Charles,  fastening  his  coat. 

Joel's  eyes  lit  up.  He  stooped  his 
head  and  spoke  low,  as  though  some 
one  might  be  listening. 

"The  Institootion  is  all  settled,"  he 
said.  Charles  had  known  it  settled  and 
unsettled  again  twenty  times  in  the 
course  of  the  last  ten  years. 

^'It  will  without  doubt,"  continued 


Joel,  "take  the  form  of  an  additional 
room  to  the  Free  Library,  to  be  called 
the  Crarside  Library.  I  have  paced  the 
ground  behind  the  present  building, 
and  find  it  ample  for  the  purpose.  My 
funds  are  already  more  than  sufficient 
to  build  the  room,  though  not  to  pay  a 
librarian.  Oh  I  Mr.  Charies,  sir,  what 
a  lesson  it  will  be  to  the  people  of  this 
town  when  they  see  what  a  citizen,  a 
working  man  like  themselves,  <;an 
achieve  I  There  will  be  an  inscription 
over  the  door  in  gilt  letters  commemo- 
rating Folly  —  conjux  delectissima  or 
amatissima^  and  me.  I  intend  to  com- 
pose it  this  very  evening,  and  will 
bring  it  to  you  for  your  criticism  and 
approval." 

"  I  am  afraid  my  opinion  is  not  worth 
your  taking,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"  No,  Charles,  I  know  very  well  it 
is  not,  but  who  is  there  in  this  town 
who  is  capable  of  assisting  me  ?  It  is 
such  an  unliterai*y  place.  Wykes  the 
bookseller  was  tellii^g  me  a  fortnight 
ago  his  trade  goes  from  bad  to  worse. 
However,  as  I  was  saying  to  him,  it  18 
not  much  wonder  when  he  leaves  that 
old  tatterdemalion  to  mind  the  shop, 
with  his  elbows  through  his  sleeves, 
and  generally  reading,  so  that  he  is 
quite  unaware  of  a  customer's  presence. 
Give  me  your  boots,  Charles,  and  I  will 
put  them  on  for  you.  There  I  Good- 
night, my  dear,  and  mind  you  do  not 
fall,  for  the  steps  are  a  mass  of  ice." 

So  he  let  out  Mr.  Charles,  and  re- 
turned to  the  parlor.  Saturday  was 
one  of  the  feast-days  he  allowed  him- 
self twice  a  week,  when  he  baked  a 
piece  of  meat  and  had  in  a  fresh  jug  of 
beer.  On  other  days  he  consumed  the 
residue  of  the  meat  cold,  and  the  res- 
idue of  the  beer  flat,  or  even  mingled 
with  water.  Sometimes  on  these  feast- 
nights  wild  visions  of  luxury  would  float 
before  his  mind's  eye.  What  was  it 
like  to  live  in  a  house  with  two  or  three 
parlors  filled  with  bookcases,  to  keep 
servants,  and  have  something  different 
for  supper  every  night?  Perhaps  he 
had  really  got  enough  money  to  do  that 
if  he  pleased.  The  idea  would  be  mo- 
mentarily attmctive,  but  after  all  there 
was  the  Institution  to  be  considered. 
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At  supper  to-night  he  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  that,  and  the  inscription  which 
was  to  be  placed  over  the  door.  He 
.kept,  a  bit  of  paper  by  his  plate,  and 
wrote  upon  it  as  ideas  occurred  to  him. 
JBihliothecam  hanc  concivihus  suis  —  he 
began  ;  then  having  got  as  far  as  In 
,w,enioriam  conjugia,  amatissimce,  he 
started  again  with  Fundator  civis  bene- 
volus. 

So  absorbed  was  he  that  a  low  knock 
at  the  street  door  passed  unnoticed.  At 
length  a  sharp  tap  aroused  his  atten- 
tion, and  muttering  between  annoy- 
ance and  surprise,  for  his  visitors  were 
generally  few  and  far  between,  he  went 
out  into  the  passage.  He  placed  the 
candle  on  the  stone  floor,  and  lying 
down  on  his  stomach,  applied  his  eye 
to  the  crack  under  the  door  through 
which  he  had  recounoitred  Mr.  Charles's 
extremities.  He  could  not  make  out 
much,  but  it  was  suflicicnt  to  assure 
him  that  his  visitor  was  not  Mrs.  Higgs  ; 
accordingly  he  ogened  the  door  a  very 
little.  One  of  the  few  and  small  gas- 
lamps  in  the  street  stood  beside  it,  so 
that  he  could  see  pretty  plainly  the 
meagre  figure  of  a  smjill.  elderly  man, 
with  grey,  unkempt  locks  falling  from 
under  the  shapeless  wideawake  that 
shadowed  his  face.  His  elbows  were 
through  the  thin  coat  buttoned  over  his 
chest,  and  the  ends  of  his  trousers  were 
frayed.  He  carried  five  or  six  books 
under  his  arm. 

'"  Mr.  Garside,  I  think  ?  "  he  said. 

Joel  acknowledged  his  identity. 

'*  I've  served  you  in  Mr.  Wykes's 
shop,  Mr.  Garside,  but  I  dare  say  you 
don't  remember  me." 

Joel  now  recognized  the  man,  the 
tatterdemalion  he  had  blamed  Wykes 
for  keeping  in  his  shop.  He  opened 
the  door  rather  wider. 

"  I  remember  you  perfectly,  sir,"  he 
said.  ''  Has  Mr,  Wykes  sent  you  to 
me?" 

**  No.  I  came  on  my  own  account," 
replied  the  man,  with  some  hesitation, 
and  paused. 

*'  Indeed  !  "  said  Joel. 

"  I  have  noticed  you  in  the  shop,  Mr. 
Garside.  You  were  the  only  customer 
that  seemed  to  have  any  taste  for  old 


books,    and    they   tell    me   you're    a 
scholar." 

"  I  have  acquired  a  few  languages, 
sir,  ancient  and  modern,"  returned 
Joel,  relaxing  a  little. 

"  Well,  I  fancy  you're  the  only  man 
in  this  cursed  den  of  a  town  that's 
likely  to  value  a  good  book  two 
straws." 

"  The  people  of  this  town  are  exceed- 
ingly ignorant  and  uneducated,"  replied 
Joel,  still  further  mollified. 

''  I  know  that.  I  don't  want  to  part 
with  my  books,"  he  pressed  his  burden 
convulsively  to  his  side.  *'  But  there, 
I  suppose  I  must.  And  I  thought  if 
they'd  got  to  go,  you  were  the  only  man 
I'd  care  to  bring  them  to," 

*'  Are  those  the  books  ?  "  asked  Joel, 
adjusting  his  spectacles  and  stretching 
out  a  hand. 

"Yes.  But  it's  precious  cold  out 
here,  Mr.  Garside,"  returned  the  roan, 
with  a  shiver. 

"  Well,  you  may  come  in." 

Joel  made  way  for  him  to  pass,  and 
closed  the  door  after  him.  The  man 
took  off  his  battered  and  rusty  wide- 
awake, showing  thin  grey  hair  matted 
over  a  brow  of  im usual  development  in 
proportion  to  the  small  and  sunken 
features  beneath  it.  He  leaned  against 
a  case  of  books,  and  looked  on  with  a 
certain  suppressed  eagerness  as  Joel 
Garside  turned  over  the  volumes  he 
had  brought.  They  were  a  few  old 
plays,  and  a  Virgil  of  no  particular 
merit.  Joel  peered  into  them,  wonder- 
ing how  much  he  should  offer.  He  did 
not  want  them,  but  he  wished  to  assist 
the  poor  fellow,  who  had  evidently 
come  down  in  the  world.  Meantime 
the  man  turned  away  and  began  to  ex- 
amine the  books  near  him. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  cried  in  a  minute  or  two, 
laying  his  hand  on  a  fine  Boccaccio  in 
three  volumes,  while  his  sunken  eyes 
kindled  under  their  shaggy  brows  ; 
"  now  I  wonder  if  this  is  genuine  !  " 

"  Genuine  I  "  exclaimed  Joel.  Then, 
"  I  do  not  wonder,  sir,  that  you  are  sur- 
prised at  seeing  so  valuable  a  book  in 
so  exposed  a  position.  It  is  a  tempo- 
raiy  arrangement,  but  careless,  I  ad- 
mit." 
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*'  May  I  look  at  it  ?  "  asked  the  man 
quickly,. fidgeting  with  the  top  of  it. 

"Certainly,  sir,."  replied  Joel,  with 
condescension.  *'  That  book  caught  my 
eye  in  Paris,  when  our  Mr.  Charles 
took  me  to  see  the  Exposition.  I 
scarcely  knew  the  value  of  it  at  the 
time,  but  I  have  since  been  made 
aware  that  it  was  a  complete  bargain, 
and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
book-collector,  perhaps  the  gem  of  the 
entire  Instit of  ray  library." 

His  visitor  had  wetted  a  not  over- 
clean  forefinger  and  was  turning  the 
pages. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  pausing.  "Yes,  it 
ia  the  Venice  counterfeit.  I  thought 
80.  And  an  uncommon  clever  forgery 
it  is,  to  be  sure." 

"  Forgery  1  "  exclaimed  Joel  indig- 
nantly. *•  What  do  you  mean,  s!r  ?  A 
gentleman  much  better  acquainted  with 
such  matters  than  you  are  likely  to  be 
has  examined  my  Boccaccio  and  highly 
commended  it." 

"  Very  likely,"  returned  his  visitor 
-composedly.  "  He  didn't  happen  to 
know  about  the  misprints  in  the  orig- 
inal. Look  here  now,  on  page  eight, 
there's  giortuita.  In  the  real  article 
you'd  find  giornaU  Wrong,  of  course, 
Ao  the  Venice  printer  put  it  right,  and 
a  fool  for  his  pains  I  " 

Joel  bent  his  brows  on  the  little  man, 
and  cleared  his  throat  several  times  be- 
fore he  trusted  himself  to  speak. 

"  Do  you  say  this  Boccaccio  is  a  for- 
^^ery  ?  "  he  asked  at  length,  with  the 
most  awful  slowness  and  solemnitv. 

"Oh,  yes,  it's  the .  counterfeit  right 
enough,"  returned  the  other,  una- 
bashed. 

"Name  your  authority,"  said  Joel, 
burning  with  repressed  scorn  and  in- 
dignation, but  still  endeavoring  to  be 
judicial. 

The  man  sat  down  on  the  overturned 
zinc  pail  which  still  stood  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  thought. 

"It's  no  good,"  he  sighed,  passing 
his  hand  through  his  hair ;  "  I  can't 
remember.  I  can't  —  can't  remember 
anything." 

Joel  drew  an  audible  breath  up 
through  his  contracted  nostrils. 


"  Then  you  must  excuse"  my  refusing 
to  accept  your  statement,"  he  replied, 
triumphant  but  still  dignified.  The 
man  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  an- 
swered nothing.  Joel  turned  to  the 
books  again,  composing  his  ruffled  feel- 
ings, and  considering  what  he  should 
offer  for  them. 

"If  you  don't  want  those,  I  have 
some,  others  you  might  like  better — 
Greek  plays,"  said  the  man  at  length. 
He  spoke  slowly,  hesitatingly,  as  though 
with  reluctance.  "  Euripides,  for  in- 
stance." 

"Oh,  indeed  I  "  returned  Joel,  with 
awakened  interest.  "What  have  you 
got  of  Euripides  ?  I  should  be  willing 
to  purchase  a  nice  edition  containing 
the  'Iphigenia'  (he  pronou^ed  it 
Hiphigenya)  '  in  Tauride '  and  the 
*  Iphigenia  in ' " 

"  Iphigeneia,  Iphigeneia  I  "  inter- 
posed the  little  man  irritably  ;  "  that's 
the  right  way  to  pronounce  it." 

Joel  drew  himself  up. 

"  You,  sir,"  he  said,  "  may  call  it  so 
if  you  please.     I  call  it  Hiphigenya." 

"It's  not  what  I  please,"  returned 
the  man,  rising,  "it's  the  right  way. 
You're  no  scholar ;  it's  easy  enough  to 
see  that.  Look  at  me  —  I  am.  I  was 
educated  at  Rugby  School  till  I  was 
fifteen,  and  if  my  father  hadn't  failed 
and  blown  his  brains  out,  I  should  be  a 
great  gun  at  Oxford  by  this  time.  But 
he  was  made  to  study  books,  not  to  sell 
them.  So  was  I.  And  now  I've  got 
to  sell  them,  I've  got  to  !  " 

"I  do  not  care  where  you  were 
educated,"  said  Joel,  with  concentrated 
scorn.  "  You  must  be  without  com- 
mon intelligence  if  you  suppose  the 
pronunciation  of  dead  languages  to  be 
anything  but  an  arbitrary  convention. 
Scholars  of  different  nationalities  pro- 
nounce them  differently.  I  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  say  Hiphigenya  if  I 
choose.     I  shall  continue  to  do  so." 

"  Oh,  pray  do  as  you  please,"  replied 
the  little  man,  with  rising  excitement ; 
"  it's  nothing  to  me.  Only  as  long  as 
you  choose  to  say  Hiphigenj^a  yoM 
mustn't  expect  to  pass  as  a  scholar 
with  educated  men,  whatever  you  may 
do  in  this  beastly  manufacturing  hole. 
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And  to  think  that  I  am  obliged  to  part 
with  my  books  to  you  —  to  you  !  Oh, 
it'8  a  queer  world  I  " 

Joel's  wrath  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained ;  he  trembled  with  indigna- 
tion. 

'^  I  will  not  continue  to  be  insulted 
in  my  own  house  by  a  beggarly  fellow 
like  you,  a  tatterdemalion  no  better 
than  a  scarecrow.  Begone,  sir,  and 
take  your  worthless  books  with  you." 

He  pushed  them  towards  the  man, 
who  gathered  them  together  with  weak, 
trembling  fingers,  and  broke  out  fiercely 
in  a  voice  that  was  also  weak  and  trem- 
bling. ''  You  ignorant,  conceited  old 
donkey  I  You've  missed  a  find  ;  you've 
missed  a  bargain.  Serve  you  right. 
Hiphigenya,  indeed  I  Ha,  ha  I  Igno- 
ramus I  " 

This  last  epithet  was  a  Parthian  dart, 
sent  through  the  door  just  as  he  was 
closing  it  behind  him.  In  a  moment 
Joel  appeared  outside  on  the  doorstep. 
The  moon  was  now  shining  brightly  on 
the  snow  in  the  deserted  street. 

"What  did  you  call  me,  sir?"  he 
asked,  with  the  same  awful  and  judicial 
solemnity  with  which  he  had  met  the 
man's  imputations  on  the  character  of 
his  Boccaccio. 

"  Ignoramus  !  "  called  the  other,  go- 
ing away  ;  "  Ignoramus  I  "  Then  he 
went  on  for  a  bit,  turned  again  and  re- 
peated, "  Ignoramus  I  "  with  a  weak, 
hoarse  laugh. 

"  Hignoramus  yourself,  you  tatterde- 
malion I  "  shouted  Joel,  coming  down 
into  the  street. 

His  antagonist,  who  had  continued 
his  retreat,  faced  about,  his  feeble 
voice  strengthened  by  excitement. 

'*  So  you  pretend  to  know  Greek  I  " 
he  cried.     "  You  impostor  I  " 

Joel's  dignity  would  hold  out  no 
longer.  He  bounded  forward,  waving 
his  long  arms  threateningly.    "  If  tha 

doesna  hold  tha "he  began,  and 

then  breaking  off  abruptly  ;  "  how  dare 
you  insult  and  blacken  my  character, 
you  ignorant  scoundrel  I  Begone,  I 
say !  " 

"  Hark  at  him  !  "  shrieked  the  little 
man  niockini^ly  ;  "  why,  he  can't  even 
pronounce  English  properly  I  " 


The  neighbors  bearing  the  loud  an- 
gry voices  in  the  silent  street,  looked 
out  of  their  windows.  The  moon  wa» 
shining  straight  up  the  street,,  showing 
the  meagre  little  figure  of  the  ngged 
scholar  dark  against  the  snow*  He 
stood  facing  his  adversary,  his  elb0w» 
pressing  his  books  against  his  sides,  the; 
cold  night-wind  blowing  about  his  thiife 
garments.  Much  further  vp  the  figure 
of  Joel  presented  itself  to  the  aston- 
ished gaze  of  his  neighbors,,  who  had 
seldom  or  never  before  seen  him  leave 
his  house  after  he  had  returned  from 
his  day's  work  at  the  milL  It  stood  or 
rather  danced  there  long  and  lean,  and 
behind  it  a  black  shadow,  immeasur- 
ably longer  and  leaner,  danced  too  in 
grotesque  gigantic  mimicry  of  his  ges- 
ticulations. 

"  YcJu  insolent  vagabcHid,"  he  shout- 
ed, striding  forward  again.  "If  3^011 
don't  be  off  I'll  give  you  »iich  a  les- 
son." 

"I've  given  you  a  leigson  anyhow,, 
and  gratis  too,"  interrupted  the  other^ 
backing  a  little  as  Joel  advanced. 
"You  won't  forget  to  say  Iphigeueia. 
next  time." 

"  I  shall  adhere  to  my  own  pronun- 
ciation, sir,"  returned  Joel  fiercel}'. 

"  No,  no  ;  you'll  say  Iphigeneia — for 
my  sake,  do." 

"  Hiphigenya  I  "  yelled  Joel, "  Hiphi- 
genya I  Hiphigenya  I  There  ! "  he 
yelled  in  a  crescendo,  and  at  every  word 
advanced  a  stride  nearer  to  his  foe. 

The  little  man  retreated  hastily  till 
he  reached  the  turn  of  the  street  where 
it  narrowed,  and,  breaking  into  steps, 
plunged  down  out  of  the  moonlight  into- 
black  shadow.  There,  as  though  struck 
by  a  sudden  thought,  he  turned,  and 
shifting  all  his  books  under  one  arm 
stretched  out  the  other,  and  pointing  a 
trembling  finger  at  Joel,  began  to  laugh* 
It  was  a  thin,  ghostly  cackle  of  a  laugh,, 
but  somehow  he  contrived  to  put  into  it 
a  whole  world  of  scorn  and  derision* 
It  was  too  much  for  Joel. 

"  If  tha  doesna  hold  tha  doomed 
noise,"  he  roared,  bounding  forward, 
"  a'll  gi'  tha  the  biggest  hidin' *" 

The  rest  was  lost  in  the  rush  of  his 
onset.     In   a  moment  he  had  gmspcd 
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his  adTersary  by  the  shoulders  aud  was 
shaking  him  violently  backwards  and 
forwards  as  a  nurse  shakes  a  naughty 
child.  The  poor  creature  was  indeed 
hardly  stronger  than  a  child,  and  when 
Joel  loosed  him  he  fell  down  two  steps 
and  lay  there  with  his  books  scattered 
all  round  him.  Joel,  ashamed  of  his 
own  violence,  picked  him  up  in  silence, 
set  him  on  his  feet,  brushed  the  snow 
from  his  clothes,  and  restored  his  books 
to  him  without  saying  a  word.  The 
little  man  took  them,  also  without  a 
word,  turned,  and  went  hurrying  and 
stumbling  down  the  steep,  ice-coated 
steps.  The  gulf  of  darkness  swallowed 
him,  while  Joel  paused  panting — for 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  exertion  — at 
the  top  of  the  steps,  and  listened  to  the 
sound  of  his  enemy's  retreat.  The 
footsteps  ceased,  and  for  a  minute  all 
was  silence  ;  then  once  more  a  ghostly 
cackle  of  laughter  ascended  to  the 
listener's  ears,  and  a  thin  voice  from 
somewhere  far  away  down  there  in  the 
darkness  reiterated, — 

^'  Ignoramus  I    Ignoramus  I    Ignora- 
mus I  *' 


The  next  morning  being  Sunday, 
Joel  Garside  was  walking  through  the 
town  in  company  with  Mr.  Charles, 
whom  he  had  accidentally  met.  He 
carried  a  large  paper  bag  in  his  hand, 
for  he  was  going  as  usual  to  renew  the 
flowers  on  his  wife's  grave,  although 
the  bitter  frost  must  certainly  in  a  few 
hours  destroy  the  white  narcissus  and 
purple  violets  which  he  purposed  to  lay 
there.  The  two  friends  were  walking 
through  a  small  street,  and  a  squalid 
one  compared  to  most  of  those  in  the 
prosperous  little  manufacturing  town. 
Joel,  with  his  hand  on  Mr.  Charles's 
arm,  was  eagerly  reciting  the  different 
versions  of  his  Latin  inscription  and 
asking  Mr.  Charles's  opinion,  chiefly  as 
it  appeared  for  the  pleasure  of  having 
some  one  with  whom  to  differ.  Pres- 
ently they  came  to  a  little  crowd  col- 
lected round  an  open  door,  by  which  a 
policeman  stood  on  guard.  The  people 
all  looked  grave  —  even  agitated  —  and 
talked  to  each  other  in  hushed  voices. 


'< What's  the  matter?''  asked  Mr. 
Charles. 

A  wrinkled  old  woman  with  a  shawl 
over  her  head  turned  round  and  caught 
him  by  the  arm. 

''£h,  .dear,  Charles  1"  she  cried ^ 
^'  It's  shocking,  that  it  is  I " 

*'  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  again, 

''  Why,  lad,  there's  a  mon  demmed 
—  clemmed  to  death  i'  the  night  i'  that 
poor  moithering  woman  Shaw's  garret."* 

'^Ay,  mester,  that's  it,"  said  a  re- 
spectably dressed  man,  ^^a  poor  chap 
dead  of  cold  and  hunger  at  our  doors ^ 
as  you  may  say." 

''  Eh,  that's  bad  I  "  ejaculated  Joel 
Garside. 

'^  Terrible  I  "  exclaimed  Charles. 
"  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ?  " 

*^A  Londoner,  a'm  thinking/'  an- 
swered another,  ^'  a  mon  that  used  to 
sit  i'  the  beuk  shop  up  yonder,  in 
Westgate  Street." 

Joel  went  suddenly  pale  and  clutched 
hold  of  Mr.  Charles. 

"Mr.  Charles,  sir,"  he  whispered^ 
'^  I  must  go  in  —  there's  some  mistake 
here,  I'm  sure." 

'^Why  on  earth  should  you  go  in^ 
Joel  ? "  asked  Charles,  a  little  pet- 
tishly. 

^^  Oh,  my  dear,  do  not  inquire  ;  but  I 
must,  indeed  I  must.  I  shall  know  no 
peace  till  I  have  ascertained  the  facts." 

The  policeman  allowed  them  to  pass^ 
telling  them  they  would  find  no  one  ia 
the  house  except  the  doctor  and  Mrs. 
Shaw,  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  gar- 
ret was  easily  found,  for  the  ladder 
leading  to  it  was  immediately  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  Charles  climbed 
up,  followed  more  slowly  by  Joel.  It 
was  a  small  garret,  which  had  formerly 
held  Shaw's  loom,  but  his  widow  had 
sold  it.  Several  broken  panes  in  the 
window  were  plastered  over  with  news- 
paper, but  there  had  been  no  pretence 
of  mending  the  skylight,  which  also 
had  a  broken  pane.  A  large  wooden 
bedstead  almost  filled  the  garret,  which 
had  no  otlier  furniture  except  a  cracked 
Jug  and  basin,  and  a  rough  deal  box. 
On  the  bed,  with  the  knees  drawn  up 
and  the  head,  with  its  grey,  dishevelled 
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hair,  thrown  back  upon  the  bolster,  lay 
the  emaciated  body  of  a  man,. turning 
up  to  the  white  sky  above  a  face  lined 
«.nd  wizened,  not  so  much  with  years 
:as  with  miseiy  and  titter  revolt. 
.  *^  Do  you  know  what  he  died  .of,  doc- 
tor ? "  asked  Joel  abruptly.  "  I  sup- 
pose it  might  be  heartKlisease  —  or  a 
Mroke?"  '       . 

"I'm  afraid  there's  no  need  to  sup- 
pose either,"  answered  the  doctor ; 
•"  just  look  at  the  poor  creature-^ he's  a 
mere  skeleton.  Besides,  he  had  noth- 
ing on  but  a  shirt  and  his  wretched 
•coat  and  trousers,  and  you  see  what  the 
bed's  like." 

There  was  nothing  on  it  but  an  old, 
colored,  cotton  tablecloth  which  the 
doctor  had  drawn  off  the  body.  Noth- 
ing except  five  or  six  books  which  the 
man  seemed  to  have  dropped  beside 
him  when  he  lay  down.  Joel  knew  the 
look  of  them  but  too  well. 

"It  was  the  coldest  night  we  have 
had  for  thirty  years,"  resumed  the  doc- 
tor. *'  There  is  no  doubt  the  poor  fel- 
low was  starved  to  death." 

"  Well,  but  he  was  in  Wykes's  shop," 
argued  Joel.  "  He  must  have  been 
earning  a  wage." 

"  Not  above  a  few  shillings  a  week, 
«ir,  when  he  was  in  work,"  interposed 
•Mrs.  Shaw,  who  was  standing  by  the 
doctor  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes, 
•"  and  Mr.  Wykes  he  dismissed  the  poor 
gentleman  a  fortnight  ago.  lie  said  as 
times  were  bad,  and  the  customers  had 
complained  of  him." 

Mrs.  Shaw  was  a  south -country  woman 
of  the  helpless  widow  type. 

"  Did  you  know  he  was  in  a  state  of 
destitution  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

^*  Lor,  sir,  I've  enough  to  do  to  think 
of  myself  and  the  children,"  returned 
Mrs.  Shaw,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 
**  My  lodger,  he  mostly  locked  his  door 
when  he  went  out.  He  paid  the  rent 
reg'Iar  till  last  Saturday,  but  I've  said 
to  him  times  and  times,  '  Why  hever 
don't  vou  sell  them  rubbishing  books 
and  get  yourself  something  a  bit  com- 
fortable ? '  He  never  would  try  till  yes- 
terday evening,  and  then  he  went  out 
to  sell  some  of  them  but  I  don't  know 


if  he  did,  for  we  were  in  bed  when  ha 
came  home." 

"  Couldn't  get  anything  for  them,  no 
doubt,  poor  fellow,"  said  the  doctor, 
taking  up  a  volume  and  glancing  at  it. 

"  There's  a  lot  more  in  the  box,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  Shaw. 

The  doctor  turned  to  go,  telling  her 
to  come  down-stairs  with  him.  They 
were  already  both .  on  the  ladder  when 
Joel  called  out,  — 

"  Stpp,  sir  ;  stop,  ma'am  I  It  is  my 
wish  to  pay  this  unfortunate  person's 
rent.    Also  the  funeral  expenses." 

Mrs.  Shaw's  voice  was  heard  below 
in  profuse  thanks,  and  the  doctor, 
whose  legs  only  had  as  yet  disappeared, 
paused. 

"  Very  kind,  sir,  I'm  sure.  But 
won't  you  look  at  the  books  ?  They 
may  be  worth  a  few  shillings." 

Charles  opened  the  deal  box.  It  waa 
full  of  books,  and  he  began  to  turn 
them  over,  while  Joel  remained  stand- 
ing with  his  back  towards  him.  Pres- 
ently Charles  made  an  exclamation. 

"  Do  come  here,  Joel  I  " 

Joel  turned  a  woe-begone  counte- 
nance on  him  and  slowly  approached. 

"  Just  look  at  that,"  said  Charles  ex- 
citedly, thrusting  two  faded  but  beauti- 
fully bound  octavo  volumes  into  his 
hands.  It  was  an  '  Aldine  Euripides,' 
dated  1503.  Joel  looked  at  the  title- 
page  languidly  and  handed  it  back. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  undoubtedly 
worth  some  money." 

"There  are  several  good  Delphins 
here,"  Charles  resumed,  placing  the 
books  carefully  on  the  floor.  "  If  the 
poor  fellow  had  only  known  !  " 

Joel  made  no  reply,  and  Charles  con- 
tinued his  researches. 

"There's  hardly  a  book  that's  not 
good  of  its  kind,"  he  observed  after  a 
while.  "By  Jove,  here's  Pine's  Hoi> 
ace  I  I  wonder  where  the  fellow  picked 
them  up.  He  can't  have  known  their 
value  or  he  would  have  sold  them. 
Probably  that  born  fool  Wykes  refused 
to  make  him  an  offer.  What  an  awful 
pity  he  didn't  bring  them  to  you  or  me, 
Joel.  Well,  it's  a  very  sad  business, 
but  the  poor  thing's  gone  beyond  our 
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help  now.  These  books  of  his  will  pay 
his  landlady  over  and  over  again  and 
bury  him  handsomely.  You  must  buy 
them  for  the  Institution,  Joel ;  they'll 
make  a  beautiful  shelf  all  by  them- 
«elves." 

.  He  was  holding  out  the  Horace  to 
Joel,  who  took  it  mechanically,  but  did 
not  look  at  it.  There  was  a  pause, 
ihen  Joel  thrust  it  back  upon  the  young 
juan. 

"Don't,"  he  said  in  a  smothered 
voice,  "  don't,  sir." 

Then  clasping  his  hands  on  the 
wooden  ball  that  terminated  the  bed- 
post, he  bowed  his  face  on  them  and 
cried  with  an  exceeding  bitter  ciy. 

"  Lad,  lad,  tha  doesna  know.  A'm  a 
had-hearted  mon,  a  bad-hearted,  on- 
merciful  mon,  is  what  a  am.  Eh,  dear  I 
Eh,  dear!  What  'ud  she  say  if  she 
were  here  to  see  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Charles  rose  and  laid  his  hand 
on  Joel's  shoulder. 

'•  My  dear  old  boy,"  he  said,  *'  do  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter." 

Joel  controlled  himself  by  an  effort 
tind  stood  up« 

*'  Charles,  my  dear,  I  will  endeavor 
to  tell  you.  He  did  come  to  me.  He 
brought  me  those  books  yonder,"  point- 
ing to  the  bed,  "yesterday  evening. 
It  was  bitter  cold,  and  I  kept  him  stand- 
ing on  my  doorstep.  You  yourself 
have  often  complained  of  the  cold 
ihere,  and  so  did  he  last  night.  Think, 
my  dear,  X  had  a  warm  fire  and  a  good 
supper  in  my  parlor,  and  1  never  asked 
this  poor,  starving  fellow-creature  in  to 
share  it.  No,  I  let  him  freeze  in  the 
passage ;  because  I  am  well-clad  and 
not  sensitive  to  cold  myself,  I  gave  no 
thought  to  his  sensations.  I  might 
have  saved  him  — I  sent  him  naked 
and  hungry  away,  and,  now,  there  he 
lies."  Joel's  hard,  grey  cheeks  were 
wet  with  tears,  and  his  voice  trembled. 

"  But  he  didn't  tell  you  he  was  in 
want,  did  he,  Joel?"  Mr.  Charles 
rather  affirmed  than  asked. 

"No,  sir.  He  brought  a  few  books 
for  sale,  among  the  least  valuable,  as  it 
now  appears,  in  his  collection.  I  did 
not  want  them,  but  I  saw  he  was  in  bad 
circumstances,  and  I  was  about  to  pur- 


chase thiBm,  when  he  offended  my 
pride,  my  miserable  pride  and  vanity, 
and  instead  I  drove  him  from  me  with 
angry  words  —  I  might  almost  say  with 
blows." 

"Probably  the  poor  fellow  was 
rough  and  embittered  by  miser)^"  said 
Charles.  "  You  couldn't  tell  he  was 
starving." 

"  I  ought  to  have  observed  his  miser- 
able looks,"  returned  Joel.  '*  As  you 
say,  the  luifortunate  creature  was  doubt- 
less irritable  through  starvation,  and 
having  received  a  better  education  than 
most  persons  of  his  class,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  show  it  off.  He  made  some  ill- 
judged  remarks  on  my  books  and  pre- 
soomed  to  correct  my  pronunciation 
according  to  some  conventional  rule  he 
had  been  taught." 

"And    you     naturally    "     Mr. 

Charles  began. 

"  Oh,  do  not  talk  of  naturally  I  "  Joel 
broke  in.  "  You  wouldn't  feel  it  natu- 
ral yourself,  Charles,  if  you  had  driven 
a  fellow-creature  out  to  die.  Yes,  I 
drove  him  away  —  I  insulted  his  rags 
and  wounded  his  feelings.  I  even  per- 
haps deprived  him  of  the  only  consola- 
tion he  had  left  to  him  —  his  confidence 
in  his  own  learning.  And  it  is  too 
late  now  to  make  amends" — he  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  dead  man  with 
his  hands  clasped  -^  "  It  is  too  late  now 
to  confess  my  fault  and  ask  his  forgive- 
ness." 

Charles  laid  his  hand  on  Joel's  shoul- 
der and  the  two  friends  stood  so  for  a 
minute,  side  by  side,  looking  at  the 
wasted  remnant  of  mortality  upon  the 
bed.  Then  the  elder  sighed  deeply, 
and  drawing  a  large  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket,  slowly  wiped  away  the 
traces  of  his  tears. 

"  I  should  like  to  do  somethim;  for 
him,  my  dear,"  he  said ;  "it  is  poor 
work  only  giving  money.  Do  you  put 
away  the  books  and  I  will  arrange 
things  a  bit  decently." 

Charles  turned  away  while  Joel  com- 
posed the  dead  man's  limbs  and  crossed 
his  hands  upon  his  breast.  Then  he 
went  to  his  large  paper  bag  which  he 
had  placed  on  the  floor  by  the  book- 
box.    He  lifted  it  and  paused  as  though 
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irresolute.  At  length  he  took  out  the 
violets  and  the  great  bunch  of  white 
narcissus  from  the  South,  and  laid 
them  gently  on  the  breast  of  the  dead  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  coldness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  little  garret  was  filled 
with  a  fragrance  sweeter  than  that  of 
the  old  "  spikenard  very  precious." 

**  Please  to  take  my  purse,  Charles," 
he  said,  holding  it  out,  '^  and  pay  for 
everything  that  is  required,  including  a 
gratooity  to  the  poor  woman.  I  must 
go  now." 

"  Very  well,  Joel.  I  will  arrange  for 
you  to  have  the  books." 

"No,  sir,  no  1 "  cried  Joel  vehe- 
mently.   "  1  cannot  take  them." 

"It  will  be  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  to  them,"  urged  Charles. 
"  They  will  be  public  property  when 
they  are  in  the  Institution  —  and  think 
what  an  addition  they  will  be  to  it." 

For  a  moment  the  temptation  was 
terrible.  Joel  stood  irresolute,  fixing 
hungry  eyes  on.  the  box  full  of  books 
with  the  Aldine  Euripides  conspicuous 
on  the  top.  But  turning  away  with  an 
effort,  — 

"No,  Charles,"  he  repeated  firmly, 
"  I  will  not  take  them." 

When  he  was  half  way  down  the 
ladder  he  paused. 

"  Take  them  yourself,  sir,"  he  cried 
with  an  heroic  effort.  "  Found  an  In- 
stitution yourself,  Charles,  and  place 
them  in  it." 

The  sacrifice  was  completed.  He 
disappeared. 

Joel  continued  his  interrupted  walk, 
mechanically  carrying  his  empty  paper 
bag.  He  soon  reached  the  open  coun- 
try, where  the  white  roads  were  hard 
and  clean  under  foot.  The  sun  had 
come  out  and  glittered  on  the  frosted 
hedges  and  the  crystals  of  the  snow  ; 
the  sky  overhead  looked  singularly 
high  and  blue.  He  turned  into  the 
cemetery  and  made  his  way  with  some 
difficulty,  stumbling  over  concealed 
mounds  and  crashing  into  snowdrifts, 
to  a  grave  in  a  far  corner.  At  first  he 
could  not  see  the  tin  cross  that  always 
lay  there,  but  dislnteriing  it  at  length, 
he  removed  the  snow  and  the  withered 
floweiB  with  which  it  was  filled,  and 


replaced  it  on  the  mound.  He  stood 
looking  at  the  empty  cross,  empty  for 
the  firat  time  for  so  many  years,  and 
again  the  tears  rose  to  his  eyes.  Iu> 
spite  of  the  deep  snow  he  sat  down  ovk 
the  grave,  laid  his  forehead  on  the  low 
headstone,  and  embracing  it  in  his  arms^ 
sobbed  aloud. 

"I  didna  mean  to  do  it,  Pblly,"  he 
whispered ;  "  eh,  Polly,  tha  knows  a 
didna." 


From  The  Ck>nihin  Magasineu 
HATESU. 

Mt  first  object  in  going  to  Egypt  was 
to  get  warm.  When  the  thermometer 
stood  at  99^  in  the  shade  at  Assuan,  I 
felt  I  had  attained  my  heart's  desire  in 
that  direction.  My  second  object  wa» 
to  practise  what  Horace  calls  "  strenu- 
ous idleness."  People  said,  "Go  to- 
Italy ; "  but  that  was  manifestly  ab- 
surd, for  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  old  masters^ 
and  a  thing  called  the  Renaissance,  per- 
vade the  entire  country,  and  make  life 
a  burden  to  one.  Then  there  was 
Athens.  Well,  I  recalled  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's remark  that  no  gentleman  waa 
required  to  know  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
that  he  certainly  was  expected  to  have 
forgotten  them.  This  latter  gentlemanly 
qualification  I  abundantly  possessed,  for 
I  knew  that  the  simplest  Greek  inscrip- 
tion would  hopelessly  floor  me.  So  I 
turned  my  attention  to  Egypt.  Every- 
thing there  was  so  very  long  ago,  and 
the  Egyptian  tongue  itself  such  a  very- 
dead  language,  that  no  one  could  be 
expected  to  work  at  it.  I  had  not  been 
three  days  in  Cairo  before  I  found  I 
had  made  a  great  mistake.  In  that  very 
insanitary  city  there  are  many  infec- 
tious diseases  rambling  about ;  but  the 
one  you  are  perfectly  certain  to  catch 
is  a  deadly  thing  called  Egyptology* 
When  once  it  grips  you,  good-bye  to 
quiet  days.  It  was  impossible  to  escape- 
it.  I  saw  people  just  back  from  the 
Nile,  literally  reeking  of  it,  B.C.  being 
stamped  on  every  line  of  their  faces. 
When  your  table-d^hdte  neighbor  rattlea 
off  dynasties  like  a  multiplication  table, 
i  it  is  best  to  cave  in,  and  go  quietly  with 
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the  stream.  There  was  a  man  at  Shep- 
heard's  who  bulged  over  his  left  breast ; 
that  bulge  was  due  to  a  bronze  figure 
of  Horus  acquired  by  him  at  some 
ophthalmic  village  up  the  Nile.  Horns 
never  was  made  for  breast-pockets  ;  he 
is  far  too  kuobly  ;  but  he  was  of  such 
extraordinary  value  that  his  owner 
lived  in  hourly  dread  of  the  curator  of 
the  Gizeh  Museum  swooping  down 
on  him  and  claiming  it.  Everybody 
seemed  to  have  annexed  something, 
and  they  fetched  their  spoils  out  sur- 
reptitiously at  desseil,  and  gloated  over 
them.  Then  there  were  two  radiant 
American  girls  who  babbled  of  Amcn- 
hotef  and  Usertsen,  and  talked  as  fa- 
miliarly of  Phtah  and  Muht  as  I  should 
of  a  common  councilman.  Practically, 
unless  you  could  talk  Egyptology,  you 
were  cut  off  from  all  conversation  ;  so 
I  was  drawn  into  the  current.  I  bought 
Henouf^s  Egyptian  Grammar,  aiul  many 
books  on  the  history,  art,  and  religion 
of  Ancient  Egypt.  Now  there  are  a 
great  many  approved  methods  of  going 
mad.  You  may  study  bimetallism,  or 
plunge  into  party  politics  or  religious 
controversy.  I  believe  George  Eliot 
had  a  leaning  towards  a  course  of  the 
prophetical  writings  as  a  short  cut  to 
insanity.  I  myself  consider  that  a  dip 
into  the  ancient  religion  of  Egypt  is  as 
good  a  method  as  any.  Give  a  few 
hours  to  the  local  triads,  try  to  find 
out  the  one  god  of  lamblichus,  work  in 
the  solar  myth^  and  then  see  how  you 
feel.  I  left  the  religion  alone,  and 
turned  to  history.  This  subject  also 
has  its  difilculties  ;  to  begin  with,  it 
])layfully  spreads  itself  over  thirty-four 
-dynasties.  Three  great  authorities, 
AVilklnson,  Mariette,  and  Bx'ugsch, 
never  by  any  chance  agree  as  to  dates. 
At  the  very  outset,  as  to  the  date  of 
Mena,  the  first  historic  king,  they  vary 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-six  hundred 
jears  ;  this  is  a  margin  you  would  hesi- 
tate to  allow  to  your  dearest  friend. 
Then,  as  regards  the  social  and  art 
life  of  Egypt,  nothing  is  more  healthily 
lowering  to  the  modem  mind  than  to 
find  Egypt  continually  saying,  "  I  told 
jou  so  ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  told  you 
«o  some  thousands  of  years  ago. ' '    Until 


I  went  to  Egypt  I  had  a  lively  admi* 
ration  for  Mr.  Edison.  It  is  true  his 
inventions  seem  to  complicate  life  ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  they  were  new.  After 
visiting  Egypt,  I  believe  half  of  them 
are  simple  infringements  of  old  Egyp- 
tian ideas,  the  patents  for  which  have 
long  since  expired.  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth  is  sure  (I  am  not)  that  the  Pyr- 
amid of  Cheops  contains  a  revelation  of 
nearly  all  the  scientific  discoveries  of 
the  last  six  thousand  years.  Egypt  is 
a  sphinx  that  is  perpetually  asking 
questions,  and  modern  civilization  is 
perpetually  "  giving  up  "  the  answers. 
Take  the  famous  statue  of  Chephren, 
carved  from  a  block  of  green  diorite. 
Diorite  is  one  of  the  hardest  stones 
known  ;  it  holds  its  own  against  mod- 
ern tools.  How,  and  with  what  imple- 
ments, did  the  old  Egyptians  carve  it  ? 
Six  thous«nnd  yeara  ago  bronze  was 
common  in  Egypt  ;  whence  did  they 
get  their  tin  to  make  it  ?  Six  thousand 
years  ago  they  produced  the  wonderful 
statue  of  the  village  sheik  at  Gizeh. 
It  is  infinitely  superior  to  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  modern  English  sculpture. 
Through  what  centuries  of  superb  civ- 
ilization did  this  art  develop,  and  slowly 
ripen  to  such  perfection  ?  After  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  these  and  similar 
questions,  it  became  manifest  that,  if 
Reason  were  to  retain  her  seat,  I  must 
take  certain  prominent  figures,  and 
stick  to  them  at  all  hazards. 

I  therefore  selected  Hatesu,  Barneses 
II.,  and  the  poem  of  Pentaur.  I  de- 
vote myself  at  present  to  Hatesu.  You 
will  observe  that,  in  mercy  to  the  Brit- 
ish public,  I  have  adopted  a  simplified 
spelling  of  her  name.  She  herself 
liked  variety,  and  you  find  her  figuring 
variously  as  Bamaka,  Amumos-net, 
Hatshepset  -khnumt  -  Amen  -Hntasou, 
and  Hatshepsu.  I  was  drawn  to  this 
queen  for  many  reasons ;  amongst 
others,  I  saw  a  rubbing  of  her  profile 
in  the  room  of  the  man  who  had  an- 
nexed the  Horus,  and  it  appealed  to  me. 
I  thought  I  saw  a  vestige  of  expression 
in  her  face  which  Egyptian  bas-reliefs 
seem  to  lack.  After  a  time  one  wearies 
of  the  immortal  calm  and  the  monoto- 
nous repose,  and  craves  for  a  touch  of 
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the  m6re  vulgar  emotions.  Directly  I 
began  to  study  Hatesu,  I  had  to  sacri- 
fice one  of  my  pet  illusions  —  and  that 
was  the  "  modern  woman."  I  was 
quite  sure  the  older  civilizations  had 
nothing  at  all  like  her.  Mary  WoU- 
stonecraft  Godwin  set  her  going  exactly 
ninety-nine  years  ago,  and  we  have 
been  developing  her  ever  since  ;  she  is 
the  crown  and  flower  of  our  boasted 
civilization  ;  she  is  learned,  athletic, 
independent ;  she  combines  the  attri- 
butes of  man  and  woman,  and  she 
breaks  all  conventional  laws  like  pack- 
thread. Ibsen  has  put  the  coping-stone 
to  her,  and  now  she  is  complete.  Ha- 
tesu looks  calmly  across  three  hundred 
centuries  and  says,  ''  I  was  all  this,  and 
more."  Hatesu  claimed  the  attributes 
of  a  man  ;  she  dressed  as  a  man,  and 
even  wore  an  artificial  beard  ;  she  was 
described  as  "son  of  Amen,"  and  in 
many  of  her  inscriptions  she  is  royally 
indifferent  to  grammar,  and  appears  as 
"  His  Majesty  herself."  In  energy, 
triumphant  self-assertion,  and  the  com- 
bination of  manly  qualities  with  femi- 
nine tact  and  insight,  Hatesu  remains 
unapproachable.  Her  portrait  bust 
shows  us  a  woman  of  heroic  type  ;  she 
lifts  her  head  fearlessly,  and  looks 
straight  onwards.  The  eyes  are  deep 
set,  the  mouth  resolute  and  masterful, 
the  nose  is  Napoleonic.  She  came  into 
the  world  about  1600  B.C.  ;  so  that,  as 
Egyptian  things  go,  she  is  compara- 
tively modern  ;  but  she  belongs  to  the 
triumphant  XVIII.  dynasty,  and  holds 
her  place  between  two  great  conquer- 
ors, Thotmes  I.,  her  father,  and  Thot- 
mes  III.,  her  brother.  She  was  called 
the  "Faithful  Daughter;"  for,  like 
most  notable  women,  she  had  an  in- 
tense love  for  her  father.  At  his  death 
the  throne  passed  to  her  jointly  with 
her  half-brother,  Thotmes  II.  Now, 
Hatesu  was  in  one  respect  like  '^Mr. 
F.'s  Aunt ;  "  *'  she  hated  a  fool,"  and 
this  Thotmes  II.  was  a  dim  kind  of 
creature,  good-natured,  and  feeble,  as 
you  may  sec  by  his  portrait.  Hatesu 
took  matters  in  hand  at  once,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Egyptian  custom,  married 
him  straight  away.  That  apparently 
did  not  lessen  the  difficulties,  and  after 


a  whil6  death  removed  him,  and  left 
the  imperial  lady  free.  They  say  Ha- 
tesu assisted  death  —  who  knows  ?  it  is^ 
all  three  thousand  yeai-s  ago.  Perhaps- 
she  opened  the  cage  of  life  to  the  feeble 
creature  and  let  him  go.  Directly  he 
was  dead,  Hatesu  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  his  cartouches  throughout  the  land, 
putting  her  own  or  her  father's  in  their 
place.  She  was  a  woman  who  did  a 
thing  thoroughly  when  she  did  it  at  all. 
There  were  two  paramount  duties  that 
centuries  of  tradition  laid  upon  every 
Egyptian  monarch  :  the  first  was  to  be 
a  great  conqueror,  the  second  a  great 
builder.  To  swoop  down  on  outlying 
tribes,  to  return  with  prisoners  and 
booty,  and  then  to  blazon  the  recoi-d  of 
it  on  rock  and  temple,  on  wall  and  obe- 
lisk—  that  was  grateful  to  the  mind  of 
Pharaoh,  and  acceptable  to  his  people. 

After  that  each  monarch  set  to  work, 
to  build  a  temple  that  should  surpass 
anything  done  before  or  likely  to  be 
done  after.  Karnak  was  the  usual  out- 
let and  safety-valve  for  Egyptian  vain- 
glory. This  vast  collection  of  temples 
was  practically  always  in  hand  ;  round 
it  centred  the  glory  of  the  priesthood,, 
the  pride  of  the  nation,  and  the  individ- 
ual vanity  of  each  king.  Usertsen  I., 
began  it,  and  the  last  name  inscribed 
on  its  walls  is  Alexander  II.,  so  that 
its  histoiy  extends  over  about  twenty- 
three  hundred  years.  Unfortunately^ 
Seti  I.  added  the  great  hall,  and  so  toot 
the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  all  his  suc- 
cessors, for  that  hall  is  truly,  as  Stanley 
described  it,  "the  grandest  building 
which  the  world  ever  raised  to  the  glory 
and  worship  of  God."  Hatesu  did  not 
attempt  to  surpass  the  unsurpassable ^ 
but  she  discovered  work  to  do  of  a  dis- 
tinct character,  and  there,  to  this  day, 
amidst  those  acres  of  ruins,  she  set  up 
the  finest  obelisk  in  the  world.  I  should 
like  to  say  the  highest  too,  but  the  au- 
thorities cannot  agree  even  on  a  simple 
point  like  this.  One  would  think  any 
fool  could  measure  an  obelisk ;  how- 
ever, it  is  variously  estimated  at  108 
feet  10  inches,  97  feet  6  inches,  and  92" 
feet.  Any  way,  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
obelisk  in  the  world,  and,  when  one- 
sees  that  wonderful  pale  rose-coloredl 
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shaft  outlined  clear  against  the  radiant 
sky,  one  thanks  Amen  Ba  and  all  the 
gods  that  it  has  not  been  carted  off  to 
rot  beneath  the  smoky  skies  of  London, 
Paris,  or  New  York.  It  weighs  3,673 
tons.  I  give  this  vulgar  fact  to  enable 
you  to  understand  the  difficulties  of 
dealing  with  such  a  mass.  It  is  poised 
on  its  base  with  the  most  exquisite 
precision  exactly  in  the  very  axis  of 
the  temple.  Originally  there  were  two, 
but  the  other  is  shattered  to  fragments. 
Wonderful  beyond  all  wonders  is  the 
cutting  of  the  hieroglyphics  upon  it  — 
deep,  sharp,  and  absolutely  true.  They 
record  that  ^^  She,  Hatesu,  the  mistress 
of  the  Diadems,  whose  years  do  not 
wither,  erected  this  monument  to  her 
father."  (One  never  knows  exactly 
what  Shakespeare  did  or  did  not  know, 
but  I  suppose  we  may  safely  say  he 
certainly  could  not  read  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics. It  is  strange,  however,  that 
in  describing  his  Cleopatra — who  was 
a  weak  version  of  Hatesu  —  he  uses 
these  very  words,  *'  age  caunot  wither 
her."  Is  the  "long  arm  of  coinci- 
dence" long  enough  to  reach  back  to 
1600  B.C.  ?)  She  then  covered  the  en- 
tire obelisk  with  gold,  "that  it  might 
shine  over  both  lands  like  the  sun's 
disc,  pure  gold  taken  from  the  chief  of 
the  nations."  Furthermore,  she  re- 
cords how  the  whole  of  this  magnificent 
business  was  carried  through  "  in  seven 
months  from  the  very  beginning  when 
first  hewn  out  of  the  quarry  in  the 
mountain."  How  often,  as  the  royal 
lady  swept  past  in  her  chariot,  she 
would  be  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  her 
great  obelisk  flashing  back  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  I  Deep  in  its  base  she 
carved  the  triumphant  statement  that 
"  never,  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
has  anything  been  made  equal  to  those 
things  set  up  by  the  child  of  the  sun, 
Hatesu."  This  was  a  very  good  begin- 
ning, but  the  queen  intended  to  fulfil 
the  two  royal  duties  —  first  to  carry  out 
a  campaign,  and  secondly  to  build  her 
own  particular  temple  to  the  glory  of 
the  gods  and  of  herself.  In  southern 
Arabia  there  was  a  district  known  as 
the  land  of  Punt.  It  was  rich  in  gold 
and  spioes,  silver  and  ebony,  and  the 


great  queen  coveted  them.  Setting  t(> 
work  in  a  practical  way,  she  built  five: 
ships  of  war.  If  the  tribes  of  Punt 
were  open  to  commercial  transactions 
well  and  good ;  if  uot^  they  should 
be  instructed  by  summary  methods. 
Luckily  for  us,  Hatesu  not  only  built 
her  temple,  but  wrote,  carved,  and 
painted  thereon  the  most  charming  and 
detailed  history  of  her  great  trading 
expedition.  Prom  beginning  to  end  it 
was  an  exceedingly  prosperous  business. 
Much  barter  and  exchange  took  place 
—  one  may  guess  with  distinct  advan- 
tage to  the  Egyptians.  The  ships  re- 
turned laden  with  gold,  incense,  slaves^ 
ivory,  and  ebony.  Then  Hatesu  had  a 
glorious  time  ;  a  great  national  festival 
began,  the  great  queen  sat  on  her  golden 
throne  and  all  the  treasures  were  poured 
out  at  her  feet.  All  this  is  recorded  in 
a  series  of  wonderful  bas-reliefs  at  Deir- 
el-Bahari,  the  great  temple  Hatesu 
built  opposite  Thebes.  No  other  tem- 
ple in  Egypt  is  at  all  like  it ;  it  is  built 
in  a  series  of  terraces  hewn  out  of  the 
hillside,  and  along  the  front  run  a  series 
of  marvellous  carvings  cut  in  a  beauti- 
ful white  sandstone.  They  anticipate 
those  days  long  after,  when  the  navy  of 
Tarshish  '*came  once  in  three  years, 
laden  with  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and 
peacocks."  Everything  is  here  except 
the  peacocks.  Below,  in  the  water,  are- 
carved  many  of  the  fish  of  the  Red  Sea,, 
and  so  true  to  nature  are  they  that  each 
species  can  be  identified,  including  a. 
sole  with  one  eye  bigger  than  the  other,, 
which  folks  learned  in  such  matters  say 
shows  a  keen  eye  for  nature.  I  dare 
say  Hatesu  had  naturalists  and  artists- 
attached  to  her  court,  and  sent  then^ 
with  her  expedition  to  Punt.  She 
merely  anticipated  the  voyage  of  the 
Challenger  by  a  few  thousand  years^ 
Along  with  the  treasures  came  the 
queen  of  Punt  and  many  chiefs,  and  did 
homage  to  the  royal  Egyptian.  Hatesu 
has  represented  the  rival  queen  as  a 
hideous  dwarf,  hunchbacked  and  dis- 
torted. (Did  not  Cleopatra  describe 
Octavia  as  "dwarfish"?)  This  may 
be  feminine  spite,  or  merely  that  the 
court  artist  found  it  easier  to  draw  a 
sole  than  a  woman.    Never  was  a  com- 
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mercial  iransaction  recorded  in  so  pic- 
turesque a  fashion.  If  one  is  to  enter 
Into  trading  relationship  with  one's 
neighbors,  this  is  the  spirit  to  do  it  in, 
jind  Hatesu^s  -method  of  recording  it 
«eems  infinitely  superior  to  dull  charter- 
parties,  bills  of  lading,  and  custom- 
iiouse  routine.  But  now  trouble  was 
awaiting  Hatesu.  For  fifteen  years  she 
reigned  magnificently,  keeping  her 
young  half-brother,  Thotmes  III.,  in 
subjection.  Now  the  youth  had  grown 
to  man'^s  estate.  He  was  a  lad  of  very 
•different  metal  from  that  other  brother 
i¥hom  Hatesu  swept  away  at  the  be- 
ginning of  her  reign.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Barneses  II.,  he  was  destined  to 
ibe  the  greatest  of  all  Egyptian  kings. 
Por  seven  years  they  reigned  together, 
i)ut  Hatesu  still  claimed  the  foremost 
place,  and  her  name  always  stands  first 
in  the  state  records.  Seven  turbulent 
3'ears,  one  fancies,  and  then  the  great 
<iueen  disappeared ;  not  a  word,  not  a 
liint,  comes  to  us  from  tomb  or  temple. 
As  she  was  but  forty  years  old,  it  seems 
likely  that  there  was  meted  out  to  her 
^he  same  measure  that  she  dealt  to 
Thotmes  II.  Directly  the  end  came, 
lier  successor  erased  her  name  from  all 
lier  monuments,  and  viciously  hewed 
4ind  hacked  at  the  records  of  her  great- 
ness. Here  and  there,  however,  her 
cartouches  are  merely  disfigured,  not 
obliterated,  and  the  name  of  the  great 
•queen  still  holds  a  prominent  place  on 
the  long  roll  of  Egyptian  history.  The 
•end  is  profoundly  disappointing ;  we 
get  to  know  Hatesu  so  well ;  and  one 
is  sure,  whatever  that  end  was,  that 
she  met  it  heroically.  Jezebel,  Cleo- 
patra, Dido,  Elizabeth,  Marie  Stewart 
—  step  by  step  we  follow  each  stormy 
iife  till  the  curtain  rushes  down  at  the 
tremendous  last  exit.  Perhaps  Ha- 
tesu's  end,  no  less  than  her  career,  was 
equally  heroic  and  royal.  She  had 
Teigned  gloriously  for  fifteen  years,  she 
•opened  up  a  new  commercial  world  for 
Tier  countiy,  she  erected  the  finest  obe- 
lisks, and  she  built  a  glorious  temple  ; 
then,  in  the  prime  of  her  vigorous  wom- 
anhood, she  steps  out  into  the  darkness, 
and  the  "  rest  is  silence." 


From  The  Contemporary  Beriew. 
THE  MILITABY  COUBAGE  OF  ROYALTY, 

Mr.  £.  B.  Lanin's  paper  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Bevieto  ^  on  the  present  emperor  of  Kaa- 
sia  is  so  brilliant,  so  well-informed,  add 
so  interesting  that  one  has  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  censorious  in  taking 
exception  to  an  incidental  detail  of  that 
masterly  performance.  But  since  the 
point  is  one  of  some  importance,  and 
as  since  I  perhaps  can  bring  to  bear  on 
it  more  knowledge  of  a  personal  char- 
acter than  Mr.  Lanin  would  seem  to 
possess,  I  venture  to  advance  some 
comments  on  one  of  his  9tatemento. 

Mr.  Lanin  observes  :  '^  Marvellous 
personal  courage  is  not  a  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  dynasty  of  the  Boma- 
noffs  as  it  was  of  the  English  Tudors." 
It  will  be  conceded  that  periods  materi- 
ally govern  the  conditions  und^  whick 
sovereigns  and  their  royal  .relatives 
have  found  opportunities  for  proving 
their  personal  courage.  The  Tudor 
dynasty  had  ended  before  the  Bomanoff 
dynasty  began.  It  is  true,  indeed,  tliat 
the  ending  of  the  former  with  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  in  1603  occurred  only  a 
few  years  before  the  foundation  of  the 
latter  by  the  election  to  the  czarship 
of  Michael  Feodorovitz  Bomanoff  in 
1612.  But  of  the  five  sovereigns  of  the 
Tudor  dynasty  it  happened  that  only 
one,  Henry  VII.,  the  first  monarch  of 
that  dynasty,  found  or  made  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  marked  — 
scarcely  perhaps  of  "  marvellous  "  — 
personal  courage  ;  and  thus  Mr.  Lanin's 
selection  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  as  fur- 
nishing a  contrasting  illustration  in  the 
matter  of  personal  courage  to  that  of 
the  Bomanoffs  is  not  particularly  fortu- 
nate. Henry  VIII.  was  only  once  in 
action ;  he  shared  in  the  skirmish 
known  as  the  ^^ Battle  of  the  Spurs'' 
because  of  the  precipitate  fiight  of  the 
French  horse.  Edward  VI.  died  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  the  two  remaining 
sovereigns  of  the  dynasty  were  womeu^ 
of  whom  it  is  true  that  Elizabeth  was  a 
strong  and  vigorous  ruler,  but  in  the 
nature  of  things  had  no  opportunity,  for    . 
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showing  ^'  marvellous  personal  cour- 
age." Henry  VII.  literally  found  his 
crown  in  the  heart  of  the  miUe  on  Bos- 
worth  field  ;  it  matters  not  which  of  the 
alternative  stones  is  correct,  that  he 
himself  killed  Richard,  or  that  Richard 
was  killed  in  the  act  of  striking  him  a 
desperate  hlow.  But  Henry  at  Bos- 
worth  in  1485  still  holonged  to  the  days 
of  chivalry  —  to  an  era  in  which  mon- 
archs  were  also  armor-clad  knights,  who 
headed  charges  in  person,  and  gave  and 
took  with  spear,  sword,  and  hattle-axe. 
Long  before  Peter  the  Great,  more  than 
two  centuries  after  Bos  worth,  foamed 
at  the  mouth  with  rage,  and  hacked 
with  his  sword  at  his  panic-stricken 
troops  fleeing  from  the  field  of  Narva 
on  that  winter  day  of  1700,  the  face  of 
warfare  had  altered,  and  the  vfietier  of 
the  commander,  were  he  sovereign  or 
were  he  subject,  had  undergone  a  rad- 
ical change. 

Of  a  family  of  the  human  race  it  is 
not  rationally  possible  to  predicate  a 
typical  generic  characteristic  of  mind. 
A  physical  chai'acteristic  will  endure 
down  the  generations,  as  witness  the 
Hapsburg  lip  and  the  swarthy  complex- 
ion of  the  Finch-Hattons,  in  the  face  of 
alliances  from  outside  the  races  ;  but, 
save  as  regards  one  exception,  there  is 
no  assurance  of  a  continuous  inherit- 
ance of  mental  attributes.  What  a  con- 
tnvst  is  there  between  Frederick  the 
Great  and  his  father  ;  between  George 
III.  and  his  successor ;  between  the 
present  emperor  of  Austria  and  his 
hapless  son ;  between  the  genial,  wist- 
ful, and  well-intentioned  Alexander  II. 
of  Russia  and  the  monarch  whom  Mr. 
Lianin  has  depicted  so  graphically ! 
But  I  have  reserved  one  exception  to 
the  absence  of  assurance  of  inherited 
mental  attributes  —  one  mental  feature 
in  which  identity  takes  the  place  of 
dissimilarity,  and  even  of  actual  con- 
trast. And  that  feature  —  that  inherited 
characteristic  of  a  race  whose  progen- 
itors happily  possessed  it  —  is  personal 
courage. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Hohenzol- 
lems.  One  need  not  hark  back  to  Car- 
lyle's  original  Conrad,  the  seeker  of  his 
fortune  who  tramped  down  from  the 
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ancestral  cliff-castle  on  his  way  to  take 
service  under  Barbarossa.  Before  and 
since  the  '^  Grosse  Kurfurat"  there  has 
been  no  HohenzoUern  who  has  not 
been  a  brave  man.  He  himself  was  the 
hero  of  Fehrbellin.  His  sou,  the  first 
king  of  the  line,  Carlyle's  "  Expensive 
Herr,"  was  "  valiant  in  action  •'  during 
the  third  war  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
rugged  Frederick  William,  father  of 
Frederick  the.  Great,  had  his  own  tough 
piece  of  war  against  the  volcanic  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  and  did  a  stout  stroke 
of  hard  fighting  at  Mai  plaque  t.  Of 
Fritz  himself  the  world  has  full  note. 
Bad,  sensual,  debauched  HohenzoUern 
as  was  his  successor  Frederick  the  Fat, 
he  had  fought  stoutly  in  his  youth-time 
under  his  illustrious  uncle.  His  son, 
Frederick  William  III.,  overthrown  by 
Napoleon,  who  called  him  a  '*  corporal," 
did  good  soldierly  work  in  the  ''  War  of 
Libemtion,"  and  fought  his  way  to 
Paris  in  1814.  His  eldest  son,  Freder- 
ick William  IV.,  the  vague,  benevolent 
dreamer  whom  Punch  used  to  call 
"  King  Clicquot "  and  who  died  of  soft- 
ening of  the  brain,  even  he,  too,  as  a 
lad  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
"  War  of  Liberation,"  and  in  the  fight- 
ing during  the  subsequent  advance  on 
Paris.  As  for  grand  old  William  L, 
the  real  maker  of  the  German  Empire 
on  the  quidfacit  per  alium^fadt  per  se 
axiom,  he  died  a  veteran  of  many  wars. 
He  was  not  seventeen  when  he  won 
the  Iron  Cross  by  a  service  of  conspic- 
uous gallantry  under  heavy  fire.  He 
took  his  chances  in  the  bullet  fire  at 
Koniggratz  and  again  on  the  afternoon 
of  Gravelotte.  Not  a  HohenzoUern  of 
them  all  but  shared  as  became  their 
race  in  the  dangers  of  the  great  war  of 
of  1870-71  —  even  Prince  George,  the 
music  composer,  the  only  non-soldier 
of  the  family,  took  the  field,  William's 
noble  son,  whose  premature  deatji 
neither  Germany  nor  England  has  yet 
ceased,  to  deplore,  took  the  lead  of  one 
army ;  his  nephew.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  a  great  commander  and  a  bril- 
liant soldier,  was  the  leader  of  anothej. 
One  of  his  brothers,  Princ^  Albert  the 
elder,  made  the  campaign  as  cavalry 
chief ;  whose  son  Prince  Albert  junior, 
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now  a  veteran  field-marshal,  commanded 
a  brigade  of  guard-cavalry  with  a  skill 
and  daring  not  wholly  devoid  of 
recklessness.  Another  brother,  Prince 
Charles,  the  father  of  the  "  Red 
Prince,"  made  the  campaign  with  the 
royal  headquarters  ;  Prince  Adalbert,  a 
cousin  of  the  sovereign  and  head  of  the 
Prussian  navy,  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him  on  the  battle-field  of  Gravelotte. 

The  trait  of  personal  courage  has 
markedly  characterized  the  house  of 
Hanover.  As  king  of  England,  George 
I.  did  no  fighting,  but  before  he  reached 
that  position  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  war  not  a  little  ;  against  the 
Danes  and  Swedes  in  1700,  and  in  high 
command  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  from  1701  to  1709.  His  son 
while  yet  young  had  displayed  conspic- 
uous valor  in  the  battle  of  Oudenarde  ; 
and  he  was  the  last  British  monarch 
who  took  part  in  actual  warfare.  Cum- 
berland had  no  meritorious  attribute 
save  that  of  personal  courage  ;  but  that 
virtue  in  him  was  undeniable.  At  Det- 
tiugen  he  was  wounded  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  ;  at  Fontenoy  the  "  martial 
boy "  was  ever  in  the  heart  of  the 
fiercest  fire,  fighting  at  ^^a  spiritual 
white  heat."  His  grand-nephew,  the 
Duke  of  York,  was  an  Unfortunate  sol- 
dier, but  his  personal  courage  was  un- 
questioned. In  the  present  reign  a 
cousin  and  a  son  of  the  sovereign  have 
done  good  service  in  the  field,  and  that 
venerable  lady  hei*self,  in  situations  of 
personal  danger,  has  consistently  main- 
tained the  calm  courage  of  her  race. 

Mr.  Lauin  has  written  that  ^^  marvel- 
lous personal  courage  is  not  the  striking 
characteristic  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ro- 
manoffs." He  makes  an  exception  to 
this  quasi-indictment  in  favor  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  who,  he  admits, 
''was  absolutely  ignorant  of  fear,  and 
could  face  a  band  of  insurgents  with 
the  calm  self-possession  of  a  shepherd 
surveying  his  bleating  sheep."  The 
monarch  who  at  the  moment  of  his 
accession  illustrated  the  dominant  force 
of  his  character  by  confronting  amid 
the  bullet  fire  the  ferocious  mutiny  of 
half  an  army  corps,  and  who  crushed 
the  bloodthiitety  immU  with  dauntless 


resolution  and  iron  hand  ;'  the  maD 
who,  facing  the  populace  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, crazed  with  terror  of  the  cholera 
and  red  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
physicians,  cowed  its  panic-fury  by 
commanding  it  in  the  sternest  tones  of 
his  sonorous  voice  to  kneel  in  the  dual 
and  propitiate  by  prayers  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty — such  a  man  is  scarcely, 
perhaps,  adequately  characterized  by 
the  expression  employed  by  Mr.  Lauin. 

But  setting  aside  this  instance  of  the 
fearlessness  of  Nicholas,  facts  appear 
to  refute  pretty  conclusively  that  gen- 
tleman's reflection  on  the  personal 
courage  of  the  Romanoffs.  No  purpose 
can  be  served  by  cumbering  the  record 
by  going  back  into  the  period  of 
Russia's  semi-civilization  ;  illustrations 
from  three  generations  may  reasonably 
suffice.  At  Austerlitz  Alexander  I.  was 
close  up  to  the  fighting  line  in  the 
Pratzen  section  of  that  great  battle,  and 
so  recklessly  did  he  expose  himself  that 
the  report  spread  rearward  that  he  had 
fallen.  He  was  liding  with  Moreau  in 
the  heart  of  the  bloody  turmoil  of  Dres- 
den when  the  French  cannon-ball  mor- 
tally wounded  the  renegade  French 
general,  and  he  was  splashed  by  the 
lattcr's  blood.  Moreau  had  insisted  on 
riding  on  the  outside,  else  the  ball 
which  caused  his  death  would  certainly 
have  struck  Alexander.  That  monarch 
participated  actively  and  forwardly  in 
most  of  the  battles  of  the  campaign  of 
1814  which  culminated  in  the  allied  oc- 
cupation of  Paris.  Marmont's  bullets 
were  still  fiying  when  he  rode  on  to  the 
hill  of  Belleville  and  looked  down 
through  the  smoke  of  battle  on  the 
French  capital.  Mr.  Lanin  has  admit- 
ted that  Nicholas,  the  successor  of  Al- 
exander, was  "absolutely  ignorant  of 
fear,"  and  I  have  cited  convincing  in- 
stances of  his  "marvellous  personal 
courage."  Two  of  his  sons,  the  Grand 
Dukes  Nicholas  and  Michael,  were  un- 
der fire  in  the  battle  of  Inkerman  and 
shared  for  some  time  the  perils  of  the 
siege  of  Sevastopol. 

Alexander  II.  was  certainly  a  man  of 
real,  although  quiet  and  undemonstra- 
tive, personal  courage.  But  for  his 
disregard  of  the  precautions  by  which 
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the  police  sought  to  surround  him,  he 
probably  would  have  been  alive  to-day. 
The  Third  Section  was  wholly  unrep- 
resented in  Bulgaria,  and  his  Majes- 
ty's protection  on  campaign  consisted 
merely  of  a  handful  of  Cossacks.  Xo 
cordon  of  sentries  surrounded  his  sim- 
ple camp ;  his  tent  at  Pavlo  and  the 
dilapidated  Turkish  house  which  for 
months  was  his  residence  at  Gorui  Stu- 
deu  were  alike  destitute  of  any  guards. 
The  imperial  court  of  Russia  is  said  to 
be  the  most  punctiliously  ceremonious 
of  all  courts  ;  in  the  field  the  czar  abso- 
lutely dispensed  with  any  sort  of  cere- 
mony. He  dined  with  his  suite  and 
staff  at  a  frugal  table  in  a  spare  hospital 
tent ;  his  guests,  the  foreign  attacMs 
and  any  passing  officers  or  strangers 
who  happened  to  be  in  camp.  When 
he  drove  out,  his  escort  consisted  of 
a  couple  of  Cossacks.  In  the  woods 
about  Biela,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  there  still  remained  some  forlorn 
bivouacs  of  Turkish  families  ;  he  would 
alight  and  visit  those,  his  sole  comp<in- 
ion  the  aide-<le-camp  on  duty ;  and 
would  fearlessly  venture  among  the 
sullen  Turks,  all  of  whom  were  armed 
with  deadly  weapons,  try  to  persuade 
them  to  return  to  their  homes,  and, 
unmoved  by  their  refusal,  promise  to 
send  them  food  and  medicine.  Dis- 
pensing with  all  etiquette,  he  would  see 
without  delay  any  one  coming  in  with 
tidings  from  fighting  points,  were  he 
officer,  civilian,  or  war  correspondent. 
During  the  September  attack  on  Plevna 
he  was  continually  in  the  field  while 
daylight  lasted,  looking  out  on  the 
slausrhter  from  an  eminence  within 
range  of  the  Turkish  cannon-fire,  and 
manifestly  enduring  keen  anguish  at 
the  spectacle  of  the  losses  sustained  by 
his  brave,  patient  troops.  Later,  dur- 
ing the  investment  of  Plevna,  his  point 
of  observation  was  a  redoubt  on  the 
Radischevo  ridge,  still  closer  to  the 
Turkish  front  of  fire,  and  it  was  thence 
he  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Osman's 
army  on  the  memorable  December  10, 
18T7*  If  Alexander  was  fearless  alike 
la  camp  and  in  the  field  on  campaign, 
he  was  certainly  not  less  so  in  St. 
Petersburg,  whea  he  returned  thither, 


after  the  fall  of  Plevna.  He  drove 
from  the  railway-station,  straight  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Kazan,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  which  prescribes  to  Russian 
emperors  that  when  setting  out  for,  ot 
returning  from,  any  important  enter- 
prise, they  shall  kiss  the  image  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  of  Kazan  which  the  cathe- 
dral enshrines.  In  stately  procession 
his  Majesty  reached  the  altar,  bent  his 
head,  and  touched  with  his  lips  the 
sacred  image.  As  he  turned  to  depart, 
the  wildest  paroxysm  of  enthusiasm  laid 
hold  of  the  great  throng.  Had  all  the 
myrmidons  of  the  Third  Section  been 
present,  they  would  have  been  power- 
less to  protect  the  monarch  from  an 
assassin's  dagger,  and  admission  had 
been  free  to  all  comers.  The  people 
closed  in  about  the  czar  till  he  had  nb 
power  to  move.  The  great  struggle 
was  but  to  touch  him,  and  the  chaos  of 
his  subjects  —  nobles,  officers,  shriek- 
ing women,  and  enthusiastic  mujiks-^ 
swayed  and  heaved  to  and  fro ;  the  em- 
peror in  the  centre,  pale,  the  tears  in 
his  eyes,  his  lips  trembling  with  emo- 
tion, just  as  I  had  seen  him  when  his 
troops  were  cheering  him  on  the  battle^ 
field,  struggling  for  the  bare  possibility 
to  stand  or  move  forward,  for  he  wa« 
lifted  by  the  pressure  clean  off  his  feet 
and  whirled  about  helplessly.  Alexan-^ 
der  II.  literally  sacrificed  his  life  to  his 
self -regardless  concern  for  the  suffer- 
ing. After  the  first  bomb  had  bui-st  on 
the  Alexandra  Canal  Road,  striking 
down  civilians  and  Cossacks  of  the  foU 
lowing  escort,  but  leaving  the  emperor 
unhurt,  his  coachman  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  da&h  forward  and  get  clear 
of  danger.  But  Alexander  forbade  hitli 
with  the  words,  "Xo,  no  I  I  must 
alight  and  see  to  the  wounded  ; "  and 
as  he  was  carrying  out  his  heroic  and 
benign  intention,  the  second  bomb  ex-< 
plodcd  and  wrought  his  death. 

As  did  the  men  of  the  HoheuzoUem 
house  in  1870,  so  in  1877  the  adult  male 
Romanoffs  went  to  the  war  with  scared 
an  exception.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicho^ 
las,  brother  of  the  emperor,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Russian  armies 
in  Europe,  was  neither  a  great  general 
nor  an  honest  man  ^  but  there  could  b^ 
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no  question  as  to  his  personal  courage. 
That   attribute  he  evinced  with  utter 
recklessness  when  arriving,  as  was  his 
wont,  too  late  for  a  deliberate  and  careful 
survey,  he  galloped  round  the  Turkish 
positions  on  the  morning  on  which  began 
the  September  bombardment  of  Plevna, 
in  proximity  to  them  so  dangerous  that 
his  staff  remonstrated,  and  that  even 
the  sedate  American  historian  of  the 
war  speaks  of  him  as  having  ^'  exposed 
himself    imprudently    to    the   Turkish 
pickets.''    His  son,  the    Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  jun.,  in  1877  scarcely  of  age, 
was  nevertheless  a  keen  practical  sol- 
dier, imbued  with  the  wisdom  of  getting 
to  close  quarters  and  staying  there.    He 
was  among  the  first  to  cross  the  Danube 
at  Sistova  under  the  Turkish  tire,  and 
he  fought  with  great  gallantry   under 
Mirsky  in  the  Shipka  Pass.     The  broth- 
ers, Prince  Nicholas  and  Prince  Eugene 
of  Leuchteuberg,  raembei*s  of  the  impe- 
rial house,  commanded  each  a  cavalry 
brigade  in  Gourko's  dashing  raid  across 
the  Balkans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  and  both  were  conspicuous 
botli  for  soldierly  skill  aud  personal  gal- 
lantry in  the  desperate  fighting  in  the 
Tund ja  valley.    The  Grand  Duke  Vladi- 
mir, the  second  brother  of  Alexander 
II.,  headed  the  infantry  advance  in  the 
direction  of  Rustchuk,  and  served  with 
marked  distinction  in  command  of  one 
of  the  army  corps  in  the  Army  of  the 
Lom.    A  younger  brother,  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis,  the  nautical  member  of 
the  imperial  family,  had  charge  of  the 
torpedo  and  subaqueous  mining  opera- 
tions on  the  Danube,  and  was  held  to 
have  shown  practical  skill,  assiduity,  and 
vigor.    Prince  Serge  of  Leuchteuberg, 
younger  brother  of  the  Leuchtenbergs 
previously  mentioned,  was  shot  dead  by 
a.  bullet  through  the  head,  in  the  course 
of  his  duty  as  a  staff  ofiicer  at  the  front  of 
a  reconnaissance  in  force  made  against 
Ibe  Turkish  force  in  Jovan-Tchiflik  in 
October  of  the  war.     He  was  a  soldier 
«f  great  promise,  and  liad  frequently 
distinguished  himself.      No  unworthy 
record,  it  is  submitted,  earned  in  war  by 
the  members  of  a  family  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lanin,  ''  personal  cour- 
age is  not  the  striking  characteristic." 


That  writer,  who  certainly  evinces  no 
animus,  may  be  warranted  in  stating 
that  ^'  the  czar  has  been  frequently  ac- 
cused of  cowardice  —  an  indictment  to 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  many  un- 
deniable facts  lend  a  strong  coloring  of 
probability  ; "   and  he  further  tells  of 
"the    emperor's  aversion    to    ride  on 
horseback,  and  of  his  dread  of  a  horse 
even  when  the  animal  is  harnessed  to  a 
vehicle."      There  is  something,  how- 
ever, of  inconsistency  in  his  observation 
that  "Alexander  III.  may  well  be  a 
contrast  to  his  grandfather  without  de- 
serving  the    epithet    craven-hearted." 
The    melancholy    explanation    of    the 
strange  apparent  change  between  the 
czarevitch  of  1877  and  the  czar  of  1892 
may,  indeed,  lie  in  Mr.  Lanin's  state- 
ment that  "  Alexander's  nerves  have 
been  undoubtedly  shaken  by  the  terri- 
ble events  in  which  he  lias  been  a  spec- 
tator  or   actor."      The    term,    surely, 
should  not  have  been  "shaken,"  but 
"shattered,"  if  Mr.  Lanin's  testimony 
or  information  is   to   be   accepted  on 
this  point.     In  1877  Alexander  did  not 
know  what  "  nerves"  meant.    He  was 
then  a  man  of  strong: ,  if  slow,  mental 
force,  stolid,  peremptory,  reactionary, 
the  possessor  of  dull  but  firm  resolu- 
tion.   He  had  a  strong  though  clumsy 
seat  on  horseback,  aud  was  no  infre- 
quent rider.     He  had  two  ruling  dis- 
likes :   one   was  war ;  the   other   was 
officers  of  German  extraction.    The  lat- 
ter he  got  rid  of  ;   the  former  he   re- 
garded as  a  necessary  evil  of  the  hour  ; 
he  longed  for  its  ending,  but,  while  it 
lasted,  he  did  his  sturdy  and  loyal  best 
to  wage  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  Rus- 
sian arms  ;  and  in  this  he  succeeded, 
staunchly  fulfilling  the  particular  duty 
which  was  laid  upon  him,  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  Russian  left  fiank  from  the 
Danube  to  the  foothills  of  the  Balkans. 
He  had  good  troops  ;  the  subordinate 
commands  were  fairly  well  filled  ;  and 
his   headquarter    staff  was    efficient — 
Genei*al  Dochtouroff,  its  soiia-Hihrf,  was 
certainly  the  ablest  staff-officer  in  the 
Russian  army.    But  Alexander  was  no 
puppet  of  his  staff ;  he  understood  his 
business    as    the    commander    of   the 
Army  of  the  Lonx^  performed  his  f unc- 
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tions  in  a  firm,  quiet  fashion,  and 
withal  was  the  tinisty  and  successful 
warden  of  the  eastern  marches. 

His  force  never  amounted  to  fifty 
thousand  men,  and  his  enemy  was  in 
considerably  greater  strength.  He  liad 
successes,  and  he  sustained  reverses, 
but  he  was  equal  to  either  fortune  ; 
always  resolute  in  his  steadfast,  dogged 
manner,  and  never  whining  for  rein- 
forcements when  things  went  against 
him,  but  doing  his  best  with  the  means 
to  his  hand.  They  used  to  speak  of 
him  in  the  principal  headquarter  as  the 
only  commander  who  never  gave  them 
any  bother.  So  highly  was  he  thought 
of  there  that  when,  after  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  on  Plevna  in  the  September 
of  the  war,  the  Guard  Corps  was  arriv- 
ing from  Bussia,  and  there  was  the 
temporary  intention  to  use  it  with  other 
troops  in  an  immediate  offensive  move- 
ment across  the  Balkans,  he  was  named 
to  tiike  the  command  of  the  enterprise. 
But  this  intention  having  been  pres- 
ently departed  from,  and  the  reinforce- 
ments beino:  ordered  instead  to  the 
Plevna  section  of  the  theatre  of  war, 
the  czarevitch  retained  his  command 
on  the  left  flank,  and  thus  in  mid-De- 
cember had  the  opportunity  of  indicting 
a  severe  defeat  on  Suleiman  Pasha, 
just  as  in  September  he  had  worsted 
Mehemet  Ali  in  the  battle  of  Arkova. 
It  is  sad  to  be  told  that  a  man  once  so 
resolute  and  masterful  should  now  be 
the  victim  of  shattered  nerves  ;  it  is 
sadder  still  to  learn  that  he  is  a  mark 
for  accusations  of  cowardice  which 
Mr.  Lanin  appears  to  regard  as  well 
founded.  He  never  was  a  gracious,  far 
less  a  lovable  man  ;  but,  if  Mr.  Lanin 's 
statements  are  accurate,  his  bitterest 
enemies  may  well  pity  him  now.  He 
was  a  brave  man  fifteen  years  ago. 

Arch.  Forbes. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
SCANDAIi  ABOUT  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Thackeray  says  that  Queen  Mary 
has  still  admirers  who  "conspire  for 
her  in  history."  He  might  have  added 
that  the  less  fascinating  Elizabeth  also 


enjoys  the  same  advantage.  The  con- 
spirators on  Elizabeth's  side  work  by 
the  simple  and  easy  process  of  not 
mentioning  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and 
that  case  the  extraordinary  one  which 
makes  the  question  of  tlie  guilt  of  the 
English  queen  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
charges  against  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
Curanor  Hall  was  Elizabeth's  Kirk-of- 
Field ;  Leicester  was  her  Bothwell ; 
Amy  Robsart  answers  to  Daruley  ;  and 
if  Elizabeth  be  really  involved,  her  sin 
was  greater  than  Mary's,  for  Darnley 
had  given  Mary  cause  of  deadly  hatred, 
and  Amy  Robsart  had  done  nothing  to 
harm  Elizabeth.  Here  the  writer  must 
frankly  confess  Uiat  he  cannot  believe 
Elizabeth  to  have  been  guilty,  while  in 
his  heart  he  is  unable  to  acquit  Mary. 
But  this  belief  is  rather  the  result  of 
intuition  than  of  evidence. 

When  Maiy,  Elizabeth's  guest,  was 
her  prisoner  in  1568,  she  was  infor- 
mally tried,  by  a  secret  and  slovenly  tri- 
bunal, for  being  "  act  and  part "  in  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  on  the  ambiguous 
evidence  of  the  Casket  Letters.  The 
English  Commission  decided  nothing, 
except  that  Elizabeth  was  too  good  and 
pure  to  admit  Mary  to  a  personal  inter- 
view. Elizabeth  herself  was  anxious 
not  to  see  her  captive,  and  she  thus  had 
an  excuse  for  not  seeing  her.  But  had 
the  latter  met  in  private,  Mary  might 
have  appealed  to  Elizabeth  as  a  sister 
in  misfortune.  Seven  short  years  ago 
Elizabeth  had  been  in  as  manifest  dan- 
ger from  a  charge  of  complicity  in  mur- 
der as  Mary  now  was.  Much  more 
cerUdnly  and  openly  than  Mary,  before 
Darnley's  death,  ever  encouraged  Both- 
well,  had  Elizabeth  encouraged  the  suit 
of  Leicester.  Meanwhile  Leicester,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  was  a  married  man.  His  wife 
died  suddenly  and  strangely.  Eliza- 
beth was  not  advised  by  a  council  of 
her  nobles  to  marry  Dudley.  She  was 
not  beset  and  carried  off  by  Dudley. 
Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  had  her  no- 
bles' request  that  she  should  marry 
Bothwell  under  their  own  hands,  and 
she  might  at  least  plead  that  Bothwell 
forcibly  carried  her  away,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  value  of  that  plea. 
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Herein  alone  lay  the  difference  between 
her  case,  on  a  first  •view,  and  Eliza- 
beth's. Elizabeth  did  not  marry  Dud- 
ley, though  Cecil  thought  she  did  ; 
Mary  did,  under  stress  of  events,  marry 
Bothwell.  Had  Elizabeth  married 
Dudley,  and  been  attacked  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  other  nobles  ;  had  she 
been  defeated  and  fled  into  Scotland ; 
had  the  Catholic  cause  been  victorious  ; 
had  Elizabeth  been  tried  in  Scotland  as 
Mary  was  tried  in  England,  —  then  the 
two  cjises  would  have  been  absolutely 
parallel.  If  no  letters  of  Elizabeth's  to 
Dudley  were  produced,  on  the  other 
hand,  Elizabeth  had  told  the  Spanish 
ambassador  that  Dudre3'^'s  wife  was 
"  dead,  or  nearly  dead^^^  four  days  be- 
fore Dudley's  wife  (who  was  in  her 
usual  health)  died  by  accident,  or  by 
murderous  desi<?n.  This  remarkable 
statement  of  Elizabeth's  is  carefully 
left  out  of  view  by  one  of  the  persons 
who  "  conspire  for  her  in  history." 

It  is  plain,  at  least,  that  when  Eliza- 
beth refused  to  sec  Mary  in  1558,  she 
acted  with  sagacity.  For  Mary  had  an 
arrow  in  her  quiver  which  must  have 
gone  home  —  the  statement  that  Eliza- 
be  ih  had  been  almost  exactly  in  her 
ovyh  position.  This  has  always  been 
evident  to  readers  of  Mr.  Fronde's  firet 
volume  on  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
tliough  Mr.  Frond e,  while  bearing 
heavily  on  Dudley,  does  not  press  for  a 
moment  on  the  case  as  regards  the 
C[ueen.  Probably  most  people  take 
their  vague  ideas  of  the  affair  from 
"  Ken il worth,"  in  which  Scott  uses  his 
customary  freedom  with  facts.  He 
dates  *'  Kenil worth "  in  1575,  when 
Amy  Robsart  had  for  fifteen  years  lain 
in  her  grave  in  Si.  Mary's  Church  in 
Oxford.  He  introduces  Shakespeare  as 
already  the  author  of  ''  The  Winter's 
Tale,"  and,  in  brief,  ''composes"  his- 
torical events  as  artists  select  and  com- 
pose the  features  of  nature  in  landscape. 
Scott  absolves  Leicester  (as  he  calls 
him),  and  casts  the  blame  on  the  vil- 
l^ny  of  Varney,his  man.  Now,  though 
Varney  does  not  jippear  consi)icuously 
in  the  affair,  Scott  may  have  guessed 
right ;  retainers  of  Dudley  may  conceiv- 
ably have  gone  beyond  their  commis- 


sion, or  been  resolute  where  he  was 
irresolute,  and  "  made  sikker,"  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Red  Corny n. 

The  fairest  way  of  stating  the  circum- 
stances is  to  follow  Mr.  Froude,  who  is 
not  prejudiced  against  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  who  discovered  a  curious  compro- 
mising letter  at  Simancas.  The  point 
established  by  this  letter  is  absent  from 
the  article  which  Canon  Jackson  wrote 
for  the  defence  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury (March,  1882).  Nobody  will  accuse 
Canon  Jackson  of  intentional  unfair- 
ness. He  was  communicating  certain 
fragments  of  information  found  by  him- 
self among  the  interesting  manuscripts 
of  Lord  Bath  at  Longleat,  and  no  doubt 
his  preoccupation  with  these  may  have 
obscured  his  general  view  of  the  prob- 
lem. Still,  as  Thackeray  says,  he 
*'  conspires  "  by  this  doubtless  unwit- 
ting sujjpressio  veri. 

In  1559  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
Elizabeth  should  marry,  and  secure  the 
succession.  On  April  18  and  29, 1559, 
De  Faria,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
wrote  to  Philip  :  ''  They  tell  me  she  is 
enamored  T)f  my  Lord  Dudley,  and  will 
never  let  him  leave  her  side."  Now 
Dudley  had  married,  in  1550,  when  he 
was  about  nineteen,  Amy,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Robsart.  Sir  John's 
wife  had  been  a  Mrs,  Appleyard,  and 
he  had  a  son  John,  Amy's  half-brother, 
of  whom  more  hereafter.  About  the 
married  life  of  Amy  and  Dudley  we 
know  little.  Dudley  was  in  the  Tower 
for  Lad}'  Jane  Grey's  affair,  and  was 
released  in  January,  1554.  In  1557, 
Amy,  as  a  letter  of  hers  shows,  was  in 
a  position  of  trust,  paying  money  for 
Dudley  to  some  poor  people  in  Dudley's 
absence,  and  staying  with  a  Mr.  Hyde, 
an  old  friend  of  the  Dudley  family,  not 
far  from  Abinijdon.  Elizabeth  came  to 
the  throne  in  November,  1558,  and 
made  her  old  companion  Dudley  her 
master  of  the  horse.  At  this  time  he 
was  much  about  the  queen's  person  by 
virtue  of  his  office, —  moreover,  "she 
will  never  let  him  leave  her  side,"  says 
De  Faria.  It  is  now  that  Amy  goes 
to  Cum  nor  Place,  of  which  Forster 
was  tenant ;  while  Mrs.  Owen,  the 
wife  of  its  owner  (the  queen's  physi- 
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cian),  with  two  other  ladies,  Mi's.  Fors- 
ter  and  Mrs.  Odingsell,  a  sister  of.  Mr. 
Hyde's,  were  also  there. 

"Mr.  Forster  purchased  the  house 
from  Dr.  Owen  after  Amy's  death," 
and  on  his  own  death  left  it  with  a 
charge  on  it,  to  Leicester. ^  While  they 
resided  at  Cumnor  Hall,  Amy  and  the 
Forsters  had  different  servants.  Fors- 
ter died  in  1572.  Scott,  who  publishes 
his  epitaph,  observes  that  his  character, 
as  given  on  that  authority,  differs 
greatly  from  the  churl  of  *'  Kenil- 
worth."  He  was  Leicester's  chief  con- 
troller of  expenses.  Canon  Jackson 
flhows  that  Amy  had  millinery  to  her 
heart's  desire,  though  in  the  novel  she 
had  only  one  opportunity  of  "shop- 
ping." When  she  went  to  Cumnor  is 
not  absolutely  certain  —  "  not  much  be- 
fore the  very  last  year  of  her  life" 
{1560),  thinks  Canon  Jackson. 

To  return  to  De  Faria's  letters.  In 
April,  1559,  "  Dudley  is  in  such  favor 
that  people  say  she  "  (the  queen)  "  vis- 
its him  in  his  chamber  dav  and  nisfht." 
This  was  not  part  of  Dudley's  duties  as 
master  of  the  horse.  "  Nay,  it  is  even 
reported  that  his  wife  has  a  cancer  on 
the  breast,  and  that  the  queen  waits 
only  till  she  die  to  marry  him."  ^ 

Thus  in  April,  1559,  Leicester  was  on 
very  familiar  terms  with  the  queen. 
On  no  such  terms  was  Mary  with  Both- 
well.  Meanwhile  Leicester's  wife,  at 
Cumnor  probably,  is  believed  to  be 
•dangerously  ill.  There  was  no  ti-uth  in 
that  report.  Whether  the  state  of  af- 
fairs was  conducive  to  Amy's  happiness 
any  reader  may  conceive.  On  Septem- 
ber 7, 1559,  lady  Sidney  told  the  new 
^Spanish  ambassador,  De  Quadra,  that 
there  had  been  a  plot  to  murder  Eliza- 
beth and  Dudley.  Elizabeth,  there- 
fort,  pretended  to  think  of  marrying 
the  Archduke  Carlos.  In  October  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  speaking  against 
Dudley.  Elizabeth  also  quan*elled  with 
Cecil,  "for  what  cause  God  knows," 
probably  about  Dudley.  On  November 
15,  1559,  De  Quadra  told  Philip  that 

^  Canon  Jackson,  Nineteenth  Century,  1882,  p. 
4M. 

>  Simancaa  MSS.,  ap.  Fronde,  1.  85.  London, 
1863. 


Lord  Robert  Dudley  "  has  sent  instruc- 
tions to  have  his  wife  poisoned,"  and 
"  all  the  dallying  with  us  "  (about  the 
queen's  marriage)  "is  merely  to  keep 
Lord  Robert's  enemies  in  play  till  this 
villany  can  be  executed.  I  have  learned 
also  certain  other  things  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  the  queen  and  Lord  Robert 
stand  towards  each  other,  which  I 
could  not  have  believed,"  though  he 
did  believe  that  Elizabeth  was  possessed 
of  a  devil  I*  On  December  27,  De 
Quadra  writes  to  the  Bishop  of  Arras  : 
"You  would  be  astonished  to  know 
the  things  which  take  place  here,  but 
the  less  they  are  spoken  of  the  better. 

I  will  not  write  of  them." 

We  now  enter  the  last  year  of  Amy 
Robsart's  life,  1560.  On  August  27 
Cecil  "  dare  not  write  "  —  to  Throgmor- 
ton  in  Paris  —  "that  he  might  speak. 
God  send  her  Majesty  understanding." 
On  September  25  Randolph  answered  a 
lost  letter  of  Cecil's,  of  September  11. 
Cecil's  first  words,  compared  with  the 
reports  bruited  abroad  by  the  French, 
"  so  passioned  my  heart,  that  no  grief 
that  ever  I  felt  was  like  unto  it." 

What  had  Cecil  written  on  September 

II  ?  The  news  of  Amy  Robsart's  death 
was  publicly  known  in  London  on  that 
day  I 

We  now  come  to  the  darkest  hint  of 
all.  The  dates  must  be  kept  carefully 
in  mind.  On  September  8  Amy  Rob- 
sart  died.  On  September  11  De  Quadra 
wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma.  His 
letter,  in  Mr.  Fronde's  book,  is  headed 
"London,  Sept.  11."  He  writes  to 
give  information  about  "  great  and  un- 
expected matters." 

1.  "On  the  3d  "  the  queen  had  told 
him  she  would  marry  the  archduke. 

2.  "  She  has  just  now  "  (September 
11)  "told  me  dryly  that  she  does  not 
intend  to  marry,  and  that  it  cannot 
be." 

Between  September  .3,  when  the 
queen  was  determined  to  marry,  and 
September  11,  when  she  was  deter- 
mined not  to  marry.  Amy  had  died,  and 
Leicester  was  free. 

3.  De  Quadra  goes  on :  '^  After  my 

»  Froude,  i.  148. 
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conversation  with  the  queen"  (which, 
as  will  be  seen,  must  be  that  of  Sep- 
tember 3)  "  I  met  the  Secretary  Cecil." 
Now  De  Quadra,  by  "  after  my  conver- 
sation with  the  queen,"  may  mean 
"  some  days  after,"  but  nobody  would 
read  his  words  in  that  sense.  Every 
one  would  take  them  to  mean,  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  Cecil  said  he  wished  to  re- 
tire from  affairs.  Dudley  was  "  master 
of  the  business  of  the  State,  and  of 
the  person  of  the  gween,"  with  the  in- 
tention of  marrying  her.  The  queen 
was  moping  in  her  palace,  "  to  the  peril 
of  her  health  and  life."  ^^Last  of  all, 
he  said  that  they "  (who  ?)  "  were 
thinking  of  destroying  Lord  Robeil's 
wife.  They  had  given  out  that  she 
was  very  ill,  but  she  was  not  ill  at  all ; 
she  was  very  well,  and  was  taking  care 
not  to  be  poisoned." 

So  said  Cecil  on  September  3,  as  far 
as  we  can  gather. 

"The  day  after  this  conversation" 
(September  4),  "the  queen,  on  her  re- 
turn from  hunting,  told  me  that  Lord 
Robert's  wife  was  dead,  or  nearly  so, 
and  begged  me  to  say  nothing  about  it. 
Assuredly  it  is  a  matter  full  of  shame 
and  infamy.  .  .  .  Since  this  was  writ- 
ten" (on  September  11)  "the  death  of 
Lord  Robert's  wife  has  been  given  out 
publicly.  The  queen  said,  in  Italian, 
Que  si  ha  rotto  il  collo  (she  has  broken 
her  neck).  It  seems  that  she  fell  down 
a  staircase."  ^  Elizabeth,  who  was  too 
pure  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  Mary 
Stuart,  was,  according  to  her  own  min- 
ister, moping  for  love  of  a  married 
man.  She  stayed  in  the  house  to  the 
peril  of  her  royal  health.  On  receiving 
news  that  the  married  man's  wife  was 
"dead  or  nearly  so,"  she  went  out 
hunting,  and,  for  whatever  reason, 
could  not  keep  her  story  to  herself. 
Yet  the  married  man's  wife  was  alive 
and  well,  and  only  died,  by  an  accident, 
four  days  later.  After  which  Elizabeth 
renounced  her  express  promise  to  marr}' 
another  suitor,  the  archduke.  Of  Ce- 
cil, who  told  the  tale,  and  of  Elizabeth, 
we  may  say,  as  some  one  quoted  by  Mr. 
Proude  said  of  Mary  and  the  Bishop  of 

'  Simancas  MSS.,  ap.  Fronde,  i.  278-281. 


Ross,  "  What  a  queen,  and  what  a  min* 
ister  I " 

These  are  the  circumstances,  these 
words  of  the  queen  and  Cecil,  which 
Canon  Jackson  never  even  distantly 
alludes  to  in  his  argument  for  the  de- 
fence. The  queen's  cause  has  also 
been  advocated  by  Mr.  Gairdner.* 

Mr.  Gairdner  tries  to  explain  away 
Cecil's  remarks  to  De  Quadra.     Cecil 
only  wanted  to   frighten  De   Quadra, 
and  "  his  words  must  be  construed  ac* 
cording  to  the  object  he  has  in  view." 
Cecil  may  have  heard  gossip  about  the 
poisoning,  "and  even  thought  it  net 
incredible."     This  is  making  a  pretty 
character  for  Cecil ;  he  not  only  tattled 
against  the  honor  of  his  queen,  but  he 
tattled  falsely.    Mr.  Gairdner  omits  to 
mention,  as    bearing    on    Cecil's    real 
opinion,  his  letter  to  Throgmorton  of 
August  27  :  "J  dare  not  write  that  I 
might  speak.    God   send  her  Majesty 
understanding. ' '   He  admits  Randolph'^ 
acknowledged  receipt  of  "information 
of  an  extremely  agitating  kind,"  as  Mr. 
Eroude  calls  it  (September  11,  Septem- 
ber   23).     These    two    coincidences  — 
Cecil's  not  daring    to  write  what    he 
thinks  on  August  27,  and  his  desolating, 
secret   letter   to    Randolph  —  coincide 
with  his  conversation  with  De  Quadra, 
and  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  in 
his    mind  —  the    purposed    poisoning. 
Now  gossip  about  poisoning  was  natu- 
ral, and  not  very  important,  when  the 
queen  was  so  familiar  with  a  married 
man  living  apart  from  his  wife.    Bui 
when  a  minister  believes  in  the  story, 
alludes  to  it  in  private  letters,  and  dis- 
cusses it  with  a   foreign  ambassador, 
things  look  very  black.    Yet  Mr.  Graird- 
ner  does  not  allude  to  these  letters  of 
Cecil's.    Mr.    Gairdner   next  tries    to 
show  that   when    the    queen    told*De 
Quadra  that  Amy  was  "  dead,  or  nearly 
80,^^  she  spoke  after   Uie  event.     But 
Amy  was  found  quite  dead  ;  we  are  not 
merely  "nearly  dead"  when  we  have 
broken  our  necks,  or  had  them  broken 
for  us.     There    could   be   no   mistake 
about  the  matter.    It  is  precisely  the 
expression,  "dead  or  nearly  so,"  which 
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suggests  so  much.  The  words  are 
meaningless  when  the  death  and  the 
cause  of  death  have  been  ascertained, 
Mr.  Gairdner,  none  the  less,  argues  that 
the  queen  spoke  after  the  event  of  the 
8ih  September.  First,  De  Quadra  does 
not  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  his 
conversation  with  Cecil  occurred  on  the 
day  (September  3)  of  his  first  talk  with 
the  queen.  He  only  says :  ''  I  spoke 
with  the  queen,  afterwards  I  met  Cecil, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  queen  told 
me  Lady  Dudley  was  dead  or  dying." 
But  De  Quadra,  heading  his  letter  Sep- 
tember 11,  says,  ^*  Just  now  the  queen 
told  me  that  she  does  not  intend  to 
marry."  Mr.  Gairdner  is  driven  to  say, 
'•*•  Though  he  appears  to  have  begun  his 
letter  before  the  11th,  the  day  on  which 
he  certainly  finished  it,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  our  supposing  that  he  began 
it  on  the  9th  or  10th,  and  had  the  inter- 
view with  Cecil  that  same  day.  Now 
even  on  dth  September  Elizabeth  must 
have  known  of  Amy's  death."  How  ? 
Leicester  was  at  Windsor  on  September 
9,  when  he  got  the  news.  On  Septem- 
ber 11  the  queen  was  in  London  ;  prob- 
ably she  was  at  Windsor  on  September 
9,  otherwise  she  could  scarcely  have 
known  so  early.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  there  is  nothing  in  the  letter  to 
show,  or  as  far  as  we  see  to  suggest, 
that  De  Quadra  began  his  letter  before 
the  day  he  dated  it,  the  11th.  If  he 
heads  his  letter  September  11,  as  in  Mr. 
Fronde's  copy,  then  he  wrote  it  from 
the  beginning  on  September  11 ;  he  did 
not  commence  it  on  the  9th  or  10th, 
after  an  interview  with  Elizabeth  on 
one  of  these  days.  Had  he  done  so  he 
would  have  said,  "  just  now,"  or  "  to- 
day," "the* queen  on  her  return  from 
hunting  told  me"  of  Amy's  parlous 
state. 

Mr.  Gairdner's  theory  requires  us  to 
believe  this  :  A  man  had  an  interview 
with  the  queen  on  September  3.  He 
also  (jex  hypoihesi)  had  an  interview 
with  her  on  the  9th  or  10th.  He  is 
(still  ex  hypothesi)  writing  on  the  9th  or 
10th.  He  speaks  of  his  interview  of 
the  3rd,  of  a  conversation  with  Cecil 
"afterwards,"  and  of  another  conver- 
sation "  the  day  after  this,"  by  which 


phrase  he  means  the  day  he  ia  wriUng 
on!  And  he  heads  his  letter,  ^^ Lon- 
don, 11th  September  "  I 

We  have  never  seen  the  advocates  of 
Queen  Mary  Stuart  driven  to  conten- 
tions quite  so  strange  as  this,  —  quite 
so  desperately  at  bay.  For  De  Quadra, 
to  suit  Mr.  Gairdner,  cannot  be  writing 
before  the  9th,  for  Elizabeth  could  not 
have  heard  of  Amy's  death  before  the 
9th ;  and  he  is  laboring  to  prove  that 
Elizabeth  said  she  was  ^'  dead,  or  nearly 
so,"  after  news  arrived  of  the  fact. 
Therefore  De  Quadra  must  be  writing 
on  the  9th  or  10th.  But  his  interview 
with  the  queen  cannot,  if  it  is  to  help 
Mr.  Gairdner,  be  earlier  than  the  9th. 
Yet  De  Quadra,  instead  of  saying,  if  he 
is  writing  on  the  9th,  "  the  queen  told 
me  to-day,"  or  if  he  met  her  on  the  9th 
and  wrote  on  the  10th,  "  the  queen 
told  me  yesterday,"  of  Amy's  condition, 
dates  the  conversation  "  the  day  after  " 
this  undated  tiUk  with  Cecil  I 

To  argue  thus  is  certainly,  in  an  in- 
nocent and  Thackeray  an  sense,  to  ^'  con- 
spire in  history"  for  Elizabeth.  No 
Marian  has  so  decidedly  allowed  his 
affections  to  influence  his  judgment. 

Here,  then,  we  have  damnum  minor 
turn :  popular  report,  the  words  of 
Cecil,  declare  that  Amy  is  to  be  poi- 
soned ;  the  queen  says  she  is  dead  or 
dying  ;  and  then  conies  malum  9ecutum, 
Amy  breaks  her  neck. 

In  what  circumstances  did  Amy  break 
her  neck  "down,  a  pair  of  stairs"  ? 
Mr.  Bartlett,  a  local  antiquary,  found 
that  "  it  was  a  circular  newel  stone 
staircase"  that  Amy  fell  down, — as 
Mr.  Gairdner  says,  "  a  corkscrew  stair- 
case." On  the  other  hand,  the  event 
was  described  at  the  moment  as  "  a  fall 
from  a  pair  of  stairs,"  which,  "  in  the 
west  of  England,  means  a  staircase 
with  two  landings."  ^  About  the  whole 
business  a  messenger  was  at  once  sent 
from  Cumnor  to  Dudley  at  Windsor, 
"by  whom  I  do  understande  that  my 
wife  is  dead,  and,  as  he  saithe,  by  a  fall 
from  a  pair  of  staires.  Little  other  un- 
derstanding can  I  have  from  hiai,"  and 
upbody  has  had  "  other  understanding  " 

1  Oanon  Jackaon,  Nineteenth  Centnrtj,  p.  43G. 
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fever  since.  Dudley's  letters  and  de- 
meanor are  entirely  compatible  with 
innocence,  and  lend  themselves  to  no 
other  interpretation  ;  which,  of  course, 
only  deepens  the  mystery.  The  letters, 
or  rather  copies  of  them,  are  in  the 
Pepys  collection  at  Magdalene,  Cam- 
bridge, and  are  published  in  Lord  Bray- 
brooke's  edition  of  Pepys.  They  state 
that  on  Sunday,  September  8,  there  was 
a  fair  at  Abingdon.  Mr.  Gairdner  can 
find  no  record  of  such  a  fair ;  but  it  was 
the  rea§t  of  Our  Lady.  Very^  early 
on  Monday,  Dudley  sent  Sir  Thomas 
Blount,  one  of  his  officers,  from  Wind- 
sor into  Oxfordshire,  on  what  errand 
we  know  not ;  Blount  met  Bowes  com- 
ing from  Cumnor  with  the  following 
news  :  On  Sunday,  Amy  sent  all  her 
people  to  Abingdon.  Mrs.  Odingsell, 
sister  of  Mr.  Hyde,  declined  to  go. 
Amy  was  left  in  the  house  with  this 
lady,  Mrs.  Owen,  and  Forster's  ser- 
vants. Nothing  is  here  said  about  Fors- 
ter  and  Varney.  When  Amy's  servants 
came  back  from  the  fair.  Amy  was  lying 
dead  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  in  the 
hall.  How  long  had  she  been  dead? 
Why  was  she  allowed  to  lie  there  ? 
Here  all  information  stops.  No  record 
of  the  coroner's  jury  can  be  found. 

On  receiving  Bowes's  message,  Dud- 
ley did  not  hurry  from  Windsor  to 
<3umnor  as  soon  as  a  horse  could  be 
saddled.  It  is  urged,  with  truth,  that 
his  presence  at  Cumnor  might  have 
unduly  influenced  a  jury,  yet  a  fond 
husband  could  hardly  have  stayed  at 
Windsor.  On  Tuesday  Blount  heard 
from  Amy's  maid,  Mrs.  Pinto,  *'  who 
dearly  loved  her,"  that  "she  judged 
it  chance,  and  neither  done  by  man  nor 
by  herself,  for  she  was  a  good  virtuous 
gentlewoman,  and  daily  would  pray 
upon  her  knees  ;  and  divers  times  I 
have  heard  her  pray  to  God  to  save  her 
from  desperation."  The  girl,  however, 
denied  that  she  suspected  Amy  of  sui- 
cidal tendencies.  Her  desperation,  for 
all  that  we  are  told,  may  have  been 
theological,  like  Cowper's,  or  may  have 
been  produced  by  Dudley's  relations 
with  the  queen,  and  by  the  rumors  of 
an  intended  attempt  on  her  life.  But 
no  one  would  commit  suicide  by  jump- 


ing down  "  a  pair  of  stairs  ; "  and  if 
Amy  was  so  desperately  ill  as  Elizabeth 
announced,  she  would  not  be  running 
at  top  speed  down  a  corkscrew  stair- 
case, as  Mr.  Gairdner  suggests.  As  to 
Dudley,  he  commanded  Blount  to  "  use 
all  devises  and  means  for  the  learning 
of  the  truth,"  '^the  bottom  of  the 
matter,"  and  to  bid  the  coroner  choose 
"the  discreetest  and  substantial  men 
for  the  jury."  He  also  sent  for  Amy's 
half-brother,  Appleyard,  and  her  Dle- 
gitimate  brother,  Arthur  Kobsarb,  to 
attend  the  legal  proceedings.  The  jury 
"  could  find  no  presumption  of  evU 
dealing."  Dudley  suggested  that  a  sec- 
ond jury  should  be  summoned,  but  this 
was  perhaps  not  done,  though  a  second 
jury  may  have  sat.^ 

Certainlj'',  on  all  this  showing,  Dud- 
ley was  guiltless.  But  Canon  Jackson, 
innocently  conspiring  again,  adduces 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  ambassador 
in  Paris,  as  "  harboring  no  suspicion 
or  unkind  feelings  on  Dudley's  part 
towards  the  wife  of  his  youth."  Yet 
Canon  Jackson  had  before  his  eyes 
what  Mr.  Froude  says  about  Throg- 
morton :  "  He  at  least  refused  to  credit 
the  Cumnor  Inquest."  ^  "So  far,  me- 
thinks,"  Throgmorton  wrote  to  Cecil, 
"I  alrea<ly  see  into  the  matter,  as  I 
wish  myself  already  dead,  because  I 
would  not  live  to  see  unto  that  day," 
of  Dudley's  marriage  to  Elizabeth.* 
"If  it  take  place,  we  shall  be  oppro- 
brium hominum  et  ahjectio  plehis,^^  He 
finally  sent  to  Elizabeth  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Jones,  whose  letter  to  Throgmor- 
ton is  in  the  Hardwicke  Papers  (i.  163). 
Jones  carried  Throgmorton 's  message 
verbally :  he  "  vehemently  inveighed 
against  Dudley's  race,"  but  the  queen 
only  laughed  I  "She  thereon  told  me 
that  the  matter"  (of  Amy's  death) 
"  had  been  tried  in  the  country,  and 
found  to  be  contrary  to  that  which  was 
reported,  saying  that  he"  (Dudley) 
"  was  then  in  the  court,  and  none  of  hin 
at  ifie  attempt  at  his  wife^s  house,^^  As 
Mr.  Froude  says,  "  this  expression  ad- 

1  Froude,  1«  287,  note  2. 
«  Ibid.,  i.  296. 
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mits  that  there  had  been  an  attempt  of 
some  kind,  and  by  some  one."  Neither 
Canon  Jackson  nor  Mr.  Gairdner  al- 
ludes to  this  curious  phrase  of  Eliza- 
beth's, which  only  serves  to  darken  the 
obscure.  The  queen  heard  Jones  gra- 
ciously, "even  when  he  rehearsed  the 
terms  of  venefidi  et  malejicit  7'eus." 
The  queen  was  looking  ill  ;  '*  the  mat- 
ter of  my  Lord  Robert  doth  much  per- 
plex her,  and  it  is  never  like  to  take 
place."  She  had  deferred  creating  him 
a  peer,  cutting  up  the  papers  with  a 
knife. 

Thus  we  make  no  progress  ;  we  only 
find  that  Throgmorton,  at  the  moment, 
was  no  believer  in  Dudley,  as  Canon 
Jackson,  by  a  curious  letter  found  at 
Longleat,  shows  Lord  Huutingdon  to 
have  been,  or  like  Throgmorton,  who 
also  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence,  to 
have  pretended  to  be. 

There  remains  one  circumstance  in 
which  Mr.  Gairdner  shows  Mr.  Froude 
to  have  pressed  too  hard  on  Dudle}'. 
We  have  heard  of  Appleyard,  high 
sheriff  of  Norwich,  Amy's  half-brother, 
whom  Dudley  sent  to  the  inquest.  In 
1567  Appleyard  was  examined  by  the 
Council  concerning  certain  words  which 
he  had  used  about  the  affair.  "  He  ad- 
mitted," says  Mr.  Froude,  "that  the 
investigation  had,  after  all,  been  in- 
adequately conducted."  In  fact,  Ap- 
pleyard did  not  so  much  admit  this,  as 
admit  that  he  had  said  this  ;  and,  under 
pressure  of  prison  and  hunger,  he  with- 
drew his  remarks.  His  evidence  is 
worthless  to  either  side.  First,  when 
he  grumbled  against  Leicester,  he  was 
really  trying  to  "  blackmail "  him,  to 
extort  money  or  money's  worth.  When 
he  witiidrew  his  imputations,  it  was 
under  stress  of  bonds,  ruin,  and  immi- 
nent starvation.  The  story,  in  a  nut- 
shell, is  this :  In  1567  (the  year  of 
Mary's  trial,  such  as  it  was,  about  the 
Casket  Letters),  Appleyard  was  called 
before  the  Council  to  answer  for  cer- 
tain words  concerning  Leicester.  He 
ssud  that,  in  1566,  a  mysterious  stranger 
had  offered  him  <£4,000  to  re-open  the 
Cumnor  affair.  He  had  refused,  and 
he  spoke  of  it  to  Blount,  Leicester's 
man,who  was  riding  to  Cumnor  the  day 


after  Amy's  death.  He  admitted  that 
Leicester  had  procured  him  the  office  of 
high  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  "  to 
gain  him  credit  and  countenance,"  the 
year  after  Amy  died,  and  that  Leices- 
ter had  got  him  posts  of  emolument ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  he  expected  more. 
He  admitted  havinsr  said  that  he  had 
often  asked  Leicester  "  to  countenance 
him  in  the  prosecuting  of  the  trial  of 
the  murder  of  his  sister."  He  admitted 
having  said  tliat,  though  he  held  the 
earl  innocent,  vet  there  had  been  foul 
play.  He  admitted  having  said  that 
the  jury  (the  second  jury?)  "had  not 
as  yet  given  up  their  verdict." 

This  is  Appleyard's  "  confession,"  — 
that  is,  he  confesses  to  having  spoken 
about  what  he  could  do  an  he  would. 
Another  witness,  Tryndell,  had  heard 
Appleyard  "  use  words  of  anger,  and 
say,  among  other  things,  that  he  had, 
for  the  earl's  sake,  covered  the  murder 
of  his  sister."  Thus  Appleyard,  since 
Amy's  death,  had  been  a  hanger-on 
of  Leicester,  disappointed,  surly,  and 
threatenmsf. 

Next  IJlount  writes  to  Leicester, 
after  this  examination  of  Appleyard's 
before  the  Council.^  Blount  tells 
Leicester  that  he,  too,  has  been  exam- 
ined, as  Appleyard  admitted  having 
spoken  to  him.  He  gives  Leicester  a 
precis  of  his  own  evidence  before  the 
Council,  which  was  to  this  effect. 
Appleyard's  brother-in-law,  Huggon, 
had  warned  Leicester  that  "  court  per- 
sons "  were  practising  on  Appleyard. 
Thereon  Leicester  sent  Blount  to  ask 
Appleyard  what  was  going  on.  Apple- 
yard  would  not  write,  but  promised 
to  call  on  Leicester.  He  never  came. 
Blount  visited  him  again,  and  was  told 
the  story  of  the  mysterious  stranger 
and  the  bribe,  —  "a  strange  tale,"  as 
he  himself  says.  Still  Appleyard  would 
not  visit  Leicester.  Again  Blount  was 
sent  to  Appleyard,  but  only  saw  Hug- 
gon, who,  confirmed  his  story  of  the 
interview  with  the  mysterious  stranger, 
having  witnessed  it  from  the  leads  of 
his  house.    At  last  Blount  brought  Ap- 

<  The  letter,  in  which  some  pages  are  mlsBing,  ia 
in  the  Pepys  Collection.  Mr.  Gairdner  publishei 
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pleyard  to  Leicester  in  the  open  air, 
near  Greenwich.  They  spoke  angrily, 
and  Leicester  '^  would  liave  drawn  his 
sword  upon  him,  if  they  had  been 
alone."  Finally,  Leicester  left  Apple- 
yard  "with  great  words  of  defiance." 
Leicester  then  told  Blount  that  Apple- 
yard  "  was  a  veiy  villain."  Here  the 
letter  ends  abruptly. 

What  Appleyard  was  doing  is  obvi- 
ous. He  was  saying  that  he  had  offers 
of  money  (from  Norfolk  and  Surrey,  it 
seems)  if  he  would  open  the  Cumnor 
matter,  and  he  was  attempting  to  extort 
blackmail  from  Leicester. 

Appleyard  was  now  consigned  to  the 
Fleet  Prison,  which  made  him  change 
his  tune.  He  writes  abjectly  to  the 
Council,  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  ver- 
dict on  his  sister's  death,  "whereby  I 
may  see  what  the  jury  have  found." 
If  he  really  was  at  the  inquest,  this  is  a 
curious  request.  He  adds  that  he  has 
to  buy  his  own  food,  and  has  very  little 
money.  So  he  writes  on  the  last  of 
May,  1567.  On  the  4th  of  June  he 
writes  again.  He  has  seen  the  verdict, 
"in  which  I  do  find  not  only  such 
proofs  attested  under  the  oaths  of  fif- 
teen persons,  how  my  late  sister,  by 
misfortune,  happened  of  death,  but  also 
such  manifest  and  plain  determination 
thereof"  as  quite  suffices  him,  and  "I 
have  no  further  to  say  of  that  cause." 
He  adds  that  he  has  been  in  prison  for 
a  month  in  "  sickness  and  most  miser- 
able poverty,"  not  having  "  money  left 
to  find  me  two  meals."  A  letter  found 
at  Longleat  shows  that,  on  June  6,  he 
was  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  "showed  himself  a  malytyous 
beast,  for  he  dyd  confess  he  accusyd 
my  Lord  of  Lecyster  only  of  malyes." 

What  Appleyard  confessed,  under 
such  a  screw  as  the  Council  put  on,  is 
worth  no  more  than  what  he  said  to 
extort  blackmail.  How  fifteen  persons 
can  have  seen  and  testified  to  the  man- 
ner of  Amy's  death  is  a  mystery  ;  and 
a  mystery  is  "the  attempt  at  her 
house "  of  which  Elizabeth  spoke  to 
Jones.  The  verdict  which  satisfied 
Appleyard  in  prison  did  not  satisfy 
Throgmorton  in  Paris.  Throgmorton 
was  a  very  shifty  person.    On  October 


10, 1660,  he  wrote  to  D'ldley  a  letter  of 
condolence  on  "  the  cruel  mischance  to 
my  lady  your  late  bedfellow  ; "  but  we 
have  seen  what  his  renl  opinion  of  the 
mischance  was,  as  expressed  by  Jones 
to  the  queen.  1  On  May  9,  1567,  Throg- 
morton, now  on  friendly  terms  with 
Leicester,  wrote  to  him  about  Apple- 
yard's  examination  before  the  Council.* 
In  1571  Throgmorton  died,  and  was 
said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  Leices- 
ter !  Events  subsequent  to  Amy's 
death  mav  be  studied  in  Mr.  Fronde's 
history.  Dudley  and  the  queen  amused 
De  Quadra  by  a  proposal  to  marry,  and 
bring  back  the  Church,  if  the  king  of 
Spain  would  support  them.  Cecil,  in  a 
private  memorandum,  noted  Leicester 
as  "  infamed  "  by  his  wife's  death  — 
that  is,  tor^,  of  ill  repute.  The  queen 
continued  to  load  Leicester  with  gifts 
and  honors  ;  much  scandal  was  spoken 
about  them,  —  but  scandal  is  always 
spoken  of  eminent  people. 

To  conclude,  Dudley's  letters  to 
Blount,  if  carefully  read,  are  exactly 
what  an  innocent  man  would  have  writ- 
ten. As  to  Varney  and  Forster,  there 
is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  in  support 
of  the  charges  made  against  them  in 
"  Leicester's  Commonwealth,"  nor  is  it 
even  ceilain  which  of  two  Varney s  is 
intended.  Forster  received  many  fa- 
vors from  Leicester,  but  that  is  no 
proof,  nor  are  there  presumptions  of 
guilt  in  benefactions  to  the  Odingsclls.* 
Amy  Bobsart  did  not  die  in  an  unten- 
anted house  ;  there  were  several  ladies 
in  it  at  the  time.  Her  own  maid,  who 
"  dearly  loved  her,"  declared  her  death 
to  be  an  accident.  The  suspicion  en> 
tirely  rises  from  the  coincidence  of  the 
death  with  the  rumors  of  intended  mur- 
der, and  from  the  strange  circumstance 
of  her  body  being  left,  apparently  for 
several  hours,  where  it  fell,  till  the  ser- 
vants found  it  on  their  return  from 
the  fair.  Of  all  the  rumors,  the  most 
strange  and  startling  are  those  attrib- 

1  The  letter  of  oondolence  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Rye 
in  "  The  Murder  of  Amy  Bobsart,  the  Brief  for  the 
Prosecution,"  from  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Blhta- 
beth,  15e0.  xix.  625. 

«  Published  by  Mr.  Bye. 

s  These  are  all  traced  in  Mr.  Rye*8  "  Brief  for 
the  Prosecution  "  (London,  1885),  pp.  52-a). 
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uted  to  Elizabeth  '• —  first,  in  announcing 
the  deatli  before  it  occurred  ;  next,  in 
speaking  of  ^^  the  attempt  at  her  house/' 
not  elsewhere  alluded  to  by  any  one. 
So  here  we  leave  the  mystery,  only 
remarking  that,  as  Elizabeth  succeeded 
in  life,  she  was  left  unscathed,  whereas 
Mary  Stuart,  in  circumstances  curiously 
parallel,  was  practically  condemned  un- 
heard. The  only  absolute  conclusion 
we  can  reach  is,  that  Elizabeth  had  no 
moral  right  to  stand  on  her  stainless 
character  and  refuse  an  interview  to 
Marj',  when  Mary  was  laboring  under 
a  charge  like  that  of  which  Elizabeth's 
own  ministers  thought  her  possibly 
guilty.  But  then  Mary,  in  Paris,  had 
said  that  Elizabeth  ^^was  about  to 
marry  her  horse-master,  who  had  killed 
his  wife  to  make  room  for  her.*'  And 
this  very  "  horse-master  "  was  proposed 
by  Elizabeth,  later,  as  a  suitable  hus- 
band for  Marv.  Mr.  Froude  thinks  the 
proposal  was  honestly  made.  So  natu- 
ral and  likely  was  it  that  a  proud  queen 
would  marry  a  man  whom  she  had  de- 
scribed as  a  murderous  horse-master  I 

A.  Lang. 


From  The  Olobe. 
THE  ECONOMIES  OF  THE  RICH. 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  saying 
"Penny  wise,  pound  foolish  "  with  an- 
other quoted  even  oftener,  **  Take  care 
of  the  pence  and  the  pounds  will  take 
care  of  themselves."  The  latter  as  a 
motto  for  the  lid  of  a  child's  money-box 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  the  for- 
mer is  a  text  from  which  sermons  in- 
numerable might  be  preached.  It  is 
not  the  poor  who  are  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  so  much  as  the  rich.  It 
is  the  rich  woman  who,  w^hen  she 
wants  to  take  a  pound  of  grapes  to  a 
poor  old  woman  dying  in  the  workhouse 
infirmary,  drives  from  Covent  Garden 
to  Westbourne  Grove,  from  the  nurs- 
eries at  Fulham  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
stores^  in  search  of  some  which  shall 
cost  a  few  pence  less  than  those  at  her 
pwn  immediate  fruiterer's.  And  it  is 
the  rich  woman  who  travels  third-class 
though  her  footman  and  maid  must  go 


second,  for  she  thinks  she  sees  the  way 
to  saving  a  shilling  or  two  on  the  jour- 
ney by  this  needless  sacrifice  of  personal 
comfort  and  dignity.  "  On  ne  fait  pas 
des  Economies  en  voyageant,"  was  a 
favorite  saying  of  a  wise  old  French 
gentleman,  which  deserves  remember- 
ing ;  and  yet  it  is  precisely  when  rich 
folks  are  travelling  that  they  make  the 
most  strenuous  endeavor  to  keep  their 
purse-strings  drawn.  Who  but  the  rich 
man  squabbles  over  his  hotel  bill, 
and  makes  his  wife  and  daughters 
wretched  by  a  sort  of  post-niortem  ex- 
amination of  it  in  the  train  when  it  is 
paid  beyond  recall,  and  there  is  no 
chance  whatever  of  disputing  it  fur- 
ther ?  Hotel  candles  make  the  despair 
of  the  rich>  who  not  infrequently  carry 
on  a  few  odd  bits  from  one  halting- 
place  to  another,  replacing  the  long 
new  ones  in  their  bedrooms  by  these 
little  short  ends  which  if  skilfully  hus- 
banded will  go  a  long  way.  In  this 
manner  as  much  as  a  franc  a  day  may 
be  saved  by  each  member  of  the  party. 
Five  o'clock  tea  in  hotel  is  sometimes 
dispensed  with  entirely  among  million- 
aires on  the  score  of  expense,  but  a 
few  crafty  ones  know  how  to  manage 
it  without  allowing  the  faintest  trace  of 
this  indulgence  to  become  apparent  in 
the  bill.  Trouble  is  no  object ;  incon- 
venience and  secrecy  add  to  its  charm. 
You  must  surreptitiously  collect  all  the 
remaining  milk  and  sugar  after  the  first 
breakfasts  of  the  party  are  over,  pour- 
ing the  milk  into  a  private  jug  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  wrapping  the  sugar  in 
a  screw  of  newspaper.  Then  butter  a 
croissant  or  two  (or  half  ones  if  no 
whole  are  left),  and  hide  them  away  in 
the  luncheon  basket  till  they  are  re- 
quired. A  small  bottle  of  methylated 
spirit  (eau  de  bois  is  cheaper  in  France), 
an  Etna,  and  a  pound  of  tea  will  do  the 
rest,  and  the  bedroom  glasses  and  a 
single  dpoon  may  complete  the  tea 
equipage. 

What  pleasure  is  keener  than  that 
felt  by  a  rich  man  who  has  got  the  best 
of  a  bargain,  however  trumpery  I  What 
grief  it  is  to  him  to  discover  too  late  that 
by  paying  ready  money  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  a  discount  of  five  per 
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cent,  on  a  bill  of  £2 10s.  I  A  millionaire 
will  creep  home  crestfallen  from  the  vil- 
lage because  he  has  failed  to  obtain  the 
threepence  discount  on  "Whitaker's 
Almanac,"  which  he  would  infallibly 
have  secured  at  anv  large  bookseller's. 
Unluckily  he  wanted  the  book  in  a 
hurry,  and  has  been  obliged  to  pay  a 
shilling  for  it.  Next  day  he  calls  at  the 
post-office  to  complain  that  the  wrap- 
pings only  of  a  penny  toy  sent  him 
from  London  in  the  Christmas  period 
of  postal  over-pressure  have  reached 
him.  He  is  recommended  to  write  to 
the  postmaster -general,  and  spends 
many  happy  hours  in  writing  a  series 
of  letters  to  that  high  official,  in  which, 
while  applying  for  an  indemnity,  such 
expressions  as  ^'disgraceful  careless- 
ness," and  "  more  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple "  occur  frequently.  The  same  man 
will  haggle  over  the  price  of  the  chick- 
ens brought  for  sale  to  the  ^' great 
house  "  by  a  poor  cottager's  wife  whom 
he  intercepts  on  her  way  to  the  back 
premises,  and,  being  in  possession  of 
the  knowledge  that  they  have  been  pay- 
ing one  and  ninepence  each  for  chick- 
ens at  the  rectory,  he  beats  the  unlucky 
woman  down  to  one  and  ei^tpence, 
with  a  piece  of  bread  and  jam  for  her 
little  girl  thrown  in,  and  goes  proudly 
into  the  house  to  boast  to  his  wife  of 
his  good  management. 


From  The  Economist. 
THE    "STASS    AND    STRIPES"    V.    THE 
"UNION  JACK." 

Next  week  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
will  be  raised  on  the  City  of  New  York 
and  the  City  of  Paris  instead  of  the 
Union  Jack,  which  has  hitherto  floated 
from  the  ships  of  the  Inman  line,  and 
the  business  of  that  company  will  be 
finally  transferred  from  British  to 
American  owners.  The  occasion  marks 
a  new  departure  in  the  history  of  trans- 
atlantic navigation,  which  is  calculated 
to  induce  more  satisfactory  reflections 
on  the  past  than  confident  anticipation 
for  the  future.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to 
find  that  a  rival  power  lias  become  pos- 
sessed of  one  of  our  principal  lines  of 


transatlantic  steamships,  and  it  is  all 
the  less  so  when  that  transfer  is  accom- 
panied by  circumstances  that  appear 
likely  to  induce  rivalry  that  may  in  the 
long  run  tend  to  the  serious  disadvan- 
tage of  the  one  country  or  the  other. 
The  United  States  cannot  for  a  moment 
hope  to  compete  with  British-owned 
and  British-manned  ships  on  their 
merits.  It  has  been  proved  to  the  hilt 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  American 
shipbuilders  to  produce  tonnage  as 
cheaply  as  English  bottoms  are  manu- 
factured. They  require  to  pay  almost 
twice  as  much  for  their  principal  ma* 
terials  to  begin  with.  Steel  plates  can 
be  bought  for  £7  per  ton  in  England, 
while  they  cost  nearly  as  much  again 
on  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  cost  of  the  labor 
employed  in  an  American  shipyard  is 
very  much  greater  than  the  cost  of 
labor  in  an  English  factory  or  workshop 
of  the  same  character.  The  returns 
collected  and  published  by  the  tenth 
census  of  the  United  States  showed 
that  the  average  wages  paid  in  that 
country  to  practical  shipbuilders,  in- 
cluding those  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  timber-built  vessels,  was  five 
hundred  and  ninety -six  dollars,  or  £124 
3s.  4cZ.  a  year,  and  this  happens  to  be 
just  about  seventy  per  cent,  more  than 
the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the 
same  class  of  labor  on  the  Clyde  or  at 
Belfast.  The  Inman  and  International 
line  cannot,  therefore,  buy  their  ves- 
sels so  cheaply  as  the  English  lines  to 
begin  with.  What  the  precise  price 
may  be  that  the  Inman  Compan}^  are  to 
pay  for  the  ships  that  they  are  now 
having  constructed  by  Messrs.  Cramp 
on  the  Delaware,  and  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  on  Chesapeake  Bay, 
has  not  ti'anspired,  but  it  must  be  at 
any  rate  considerably  above  the  price 
at  which  a  Clyde  builder  would  under- 
take to  produce  and  equip  a  vessel  of 
the  same  sort  and  quality.  And  the 
construction  of  an  Atlantic  liner  is  not} 
a  trifling  matter  by  any  means.  The 
new  ships  of  the  Cunard  Company  are 
estimated  to  cost,  with  their  equipment, 
considerably  over  half  a  million  ster- 
ling.   If  the  Inman  and  International 
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line  have  to  pay  —  as  they  will  have  — 
at  least  fifty  per  cent,  more  for  vessels 
of  exactly  the  same  character  and  effi- 
ciency, they  must,  of  course,  pay  con- 
siderable more  in  the  form  of  interest 
on  their  investment,  and  although  they 
are  to  have  a  substantial  subvention  for 
the  carriage  of  the  American  mails, 
they  will  find  that  they  are  still  handi- 
capped by  this  permanent  standing 
charge — a  charge  which  will,  more- 
over, be  largely  increased  by  the  neces- 
sities involved  in  their  contract  of 
having  all  new  machinery  and  all  re- 
pairs executed  on  American  soil  and 
by  American  labor. 

But  the  disadvantage  under  which 
the  company  will  labor  in  the  competi- 
tion that  they  have  undertaken  with 
British  lines  will  only  begin  here. 
After  a  ship  has  been  handed  over  to 
the  owners  it  has  to  be  navigated,  and 
the  history  of  American  experiments 
in  the  navigation  of  Atlantic  linei's  has 
been  a  record  of  costly  and  disastrous 
faUures.  The  American  sailor  will  not 
work  for  anything  like  the  same  rate  of 
pay  as  the  average  English  sailor,  and 
the  Inman  and  International  Company 
are  bound  to  navigate  their  ships  with 
American  labor  alone.  Now,  the  cen- 
sus returns  of  1880  showed  that  the 
average  wages  of  sailors  on  steamships 
in  the  United  States  merchant  marine 
of  that  year  was  £80  16s.  8(2.  per  man. 
In  the  same  year  the  average  earnings 
of  able  seamen  in  the  Atlantic  trade  at 
Liverpool  and  London  was  about  10s, 
per  month,  or  £42  a  year.  The  average 
paid  to  the  American  seaman  was, 
therefore,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
average  wages  earned  by  British  sailors 
in  the  same  year.  Since  then  the  aver- 
age of  British  seamen  has  risen  con- 
siderably, and  for  some  years  past  it 
has  been  officially  returned  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  about  90$.  per 
month,  or  £54  a  year.  If  the  wages 
paid  to  American  sailors  had  stood  still 
in  the  interval,  this  advance  in  England 
would,  of  course,  have  reduced  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  countries  very 
materially,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose    that    seamen^s   wages    have 


stood  still  between  1880  and  1893  any 
more  than  other  wages,  and,  indeed, 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  they 
have  advanced  considerably.  Without, 
therefore,  going  quite  the  length  of  as- 
serting that  the  difference  between  the 
average  of  American  and  British  labor 
at  sea  is  the  same  now  as  then,  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  that  the  relation  will 
not  be  much  altered  as  between  the 
two,  and  it  is  obviously  impossible  that 
a  ship  that  costs  nearly  as  much  again 
for  labor,  even  if  all  other  conditions 
were  equal,  can  be  worked  as  cheapl}' 
as  its  rival  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion. 

There  remains  the  question  of  how 
far  the  American  seaman  is  more  or 
less  efficient  than  his  British  compeer. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  higher  range 
of  wages  generally  paid  in  the  United 
States  conduces  to  higher  efficiency, 
and  in  many  American  industries  the 
output  is  greater,  relatively  to  the  num- 
ber of  hands  employed,  than  in  the 
same  industries  as  carried  on  in  En- 
gland. But  although  it  is  possible  that 
the  American  marine  may  be  fitted 
with  somewhat  more  effective  labor- 
saving  appliances,  it  would  be  an  error 
to  suppose  that  this  greater  effective- 
ness, if  it  exists,  would  be  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  higher  rate  of 
wages.  Calculations  founded  upon  the 
wages  paid  and  the  numbers  of  hands 
employed  in  this  country,  as  compared 
with  the  United  States,  appear  to  show 
that  the  United  States  would  have  to 
pay  £6,509,000  more  than  England  for 
the  same  number  of  hands  actually  em- 
ployed on  the  tonnage  engaged  in  our 
foreign  trade,  and  no  one  is  likely  to  be 
bold  enough  to  claim  that  even  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  can  overcome  this  enor- 
mous disadvantage  in  labor  cost,  as 
measured  by  average  wages.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  England  can  be  much  injured  by 
the  fact  that  the  Americans  are  once 
again  about  to  compete  with  us  in  the 
Atlantic  trade.  Under  equal  condi- 
tions, the  Americans  cannot  compete. 
They  may,  however,  propose,  as  did 
the  Collins  line  before  them,  to  secure 
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&  higher  range  of  rates  and  fares,  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  first-class  trade 
by  running  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed. 
The  American  government  make  a 
high  rate  of  speed  one  condition  of 
the  postal  subsidy.  But  the  Collins 
line  found  that  a  high  rate  of  speed 
was  so  costly  that  it  did  not  pay  for 
even  higher  rates  of  freights,  and  the 
increase  of  speed  to  the  extent  of  a 
knot  an  hour  would  mean  all  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  between  a  first-rate  return 
and  a  return  that  would  lead  straight  to 
bankruptcy.  Besides,  if  the  race  is  to 
be  fought  out  on  the  lines  of  speed,  the 
English  companies  will  know  how  to 
hold  their  own. 

The  attempts  made  by  Germany  to 
compete  with  Great  Britain  in  the  run- 
ning of  regular  lines  of  steamships  have 
not  been  very  successful.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  recently  stated  that  in  the 
five  and  a  half  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  subventions  to  the  German 
steamship  lines  were  ordered  by  the 
Reichstag,  the  North  German  Lloyd 
line  have  lost  over  nine  millions  of 
marks  (J£450,000)  in  addition  to  the  in- 
terest upon  the  twenty-five  millions  of 
marks  (£1,250,000)  expended  in  provid- 
ing ships.  Under  the  contracts  made 
with  the  government,  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Company  is  bound  to  cany 
the  German  mails  for  fifteen  years,  and 
if  the  company  were  to  continue  to  lose 
money  during  the  remainder  of  the 
term  at  the  same  rate  as  during  the  first 
three  years,  the  total  loss  incurred 
would  exceed  forty  millions  of  marks 
(£2,000,000).  In  the  face  of  this  disas- 
trous prospect  the  directors  have  ap- 
plied for  leave  to  abandon  some  of 
their  lines  that  have  not  answered  ex- 
pectations, and  they  also  wish  to  be 
relieved  from  the  obligation  imposed 
by  the  Reichstag  of  using  German  built 
ships  only.  Without  predicting  that 
this  will  happen  to  any  American  line 
constituted  like  the  Inman  and  Inter- 
national, it  need  excite  no  surprise  if 
that  result  should  ultimately  come  to 
pass.  The  incapacity  of  the  United 
States  marine  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
ocean-carrying  trade  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures :  — 


Statement  showing  the  Tonnage  of 
BBirisH  and  American  Vessels  En- 
gaged in  the  Tbade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  as  represented  by  Entbances 
and  Clearances  at  British  Posts,  in 
Quinquennial  Years,  1850  to  1891 
(1=1,000  tons). 

British  American  Other 

Year.  Tonnage.  Tonnage.  Tonnage.  TotaL 

1891  7,935  242  696  8,874 

1890  7,885  247  763  8,895 

1880  6,939  613  1,442  8,994 

1870  2,625  827  287  3,739 

1860               945  2,245  166  3,356 

1850               857  1,592  91  2,541 

This  table  is  exceedingly  instructive, 
as  showing  that  in  its  own  special  trade 
the  United  States  has  been  losing 
ground  steadily  since  1860,  when  its 
shipping  prestige  had  reached  its  ze- 
nith. From  carrying  over  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  total  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  its  own  shores  in  1860,  the 
American  marine  has  fallen  steadily 
year  by  year,  until  in  1891  it  only  car- 
ried about  two  and  three-quarters  per 
cent,  of  the  same  trade.  To  an  outside 
observer  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Americans  should  be  more  successful 
in  the  passenger  than  in  the  freight- 
carrying  business,  unless  there  is  really 
need  for  such  an  additional  service  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  few  are  likely  to 
maintain  that  such  a  necessity  exists. 
The  experiment  will  be  watched  with 
interest  all  the  same,  and  especially  in 
view  of  the  competition  of  the  compar- 
atively new  port  of  Southampton  with 
Liverpool.  The  Inman  Company  ex- 
pect that  the  transfer  of  their  business 
to  Southampton  will  prove  to  be  very 
advantageous,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
the  economy  of  time  thereby  made  pos- 
sible, as  compared  with  the  delays  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  time  occupied  by 
the  journey  thence  in  reaching  London, 
will  be  equal  to  a  knot  per  hour  in  the 
voyage  to  New  York.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  present  gain  to  the  Inman 
company  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
Liverpool  lines  are  alive  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case,  and  will  soon  reduce 
the  importance  of  any  difference  against 
themselves,  should  such  difference  ex- 
ist. 
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Memory,  etc. 


MEMORY. 


AN    UNPUBLISHED    POEM    BY    CHABLOTTE 

BBONTE. 

When  the  dead  in  their  cold  graves  are 
lying 
Asleep,  to  wake  never  again, 
When  past,  are  their  smiles  and  their  sigh- 
ing, 
Oh  !  why  should  their  memories  remain  ? 

Though    sunshine    and    spring  may  have 
lightened 
The    wild    flowers    that  hlow    on    their 
graves  ; 
Though    summer   their   tombstones    have 
brightened, 
And    autumn    have    palPd    them   with 
leaves ; 

Though  winter  have  wildly  bewailed  them 
With  her  dirge  wind,  as  sad  as  a  knell ; 

Though  the    shroud  of   her  snow-wreath 
have  veiled  them, 
Still,  how  deep  in  our  bosoms  they  dwell  1 

The  shadow  and  sun-sparkle  vanish, 
The  cloud  and  the  light  fleet  away  ; 

But  man  from  his  heart  may  not  banish 
Ev^n  thoughts  that  are  torment  to  stay. 

The  reflection  departs  from  the  river. 
When  the  tree  that  hung  o'er   is    cut 
down; 

But  on  Memory's  calm  current  forever 
The  shade,  without  substance,  is  thrown. 

When  quenched  in  the  glow  of  the  ember, 
When  the  life-fire  ceases  to  bum, 

Oh  !  why  should  the  spirit  remember  ? 
Oh  !  why  should  the  parted  return  ? 

Because  that  the  fire  is  still  shining, 

Because  that  the  lamp  is  still  bright ; 

While  the  body  in  dust  is  reclining, 

The  soul  lives  in  glory  and  light. 

ComliiU  Magazine. 


And  though,  as  now,  with  one  consent. 
Each  followed  his  peculiar  ism, 
None  thought  the  higher  knowledge  sent 
For  guidance  to  Agnosticism. 

Natural,  too,  it  seemed  that  men 
Had  always  borne  a  human  shape. 
We  traced  descent  from  Adam  then, 
Nor  aimed  to  prove  our  sire  an  ape. 

Woman  was  wont  to  stay  at  home. 
Nor  deem  her  case  so  monstrous  hard 
That  she  must  claim  a  right  to  roam. 
And  only  be  *'  At  Home"  by  card. 

The  working-man  had  yet  to  air 
His  views  on  laboring  as  he  likes, 
At  meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
Or  prove  his  argument  by  strikes. 

'Tis  true,  men  knew  not  many  things 
Our  children  have  *'  at  tip  o'  fingers  ; " 
Yet,  after  all,  as  poet  sings, 
Still  *^  Knowledge  comes  and  wisdom  lin- 
gers." 
Temple  Bar.  S.  PHILLIPS. 


«« KNOWLEDGE    COMES    AND    WISDOM 
LINQEBS." 

Hebe's  a  rough  rhyme  to  suit  the  time, 
Not  all  in  praise  of  olden  days  ; 
But  just  to  raise,  if  'tis  no  crime, 
A  doubt  as  to  our  wiser  ways. 

For  instance,  once  were  wrong  and  right, 
.  And  which  was  which  'twas  clear  to  see. 
It  was  not  all  a  question  quite 
Dependent  on  heredity. 


EASTEBr-DAY  SONNET. 

Let  us  not  dream  our  loved  ones  die  alone  ; 
We  too  are  straitened  in  their  winding- 
sheet, 
We  wear  their  chamel  weeds  :  our  willing 
feet 
Were  fain    to  follow  theirs    in  ways  un- 
known. 
We  stand  o'er  graves  where  yet  no  gras» 
hath  grown, 
And  on  ourselves  place  funeral  garlands 

sweet ; 
Something  within  our  hearts  hath  ceased 
to  beat, 
Something  of  us  is  laid  beneath  the  stone  ! 

And  though,  in  time,  with  Christ  we  rise 
again, 
So  changed  are  we,  that  those  who  loved 
us  most. 
And  early  seek  us  in  God's  garden- 
plot. 
Did  we  not  speak  to  them  would  seek  in 
vain  ; 
Like  her,  who,  searching  for  the  Saviour 
lost, 
Wept  at  his  pierced  feet  and  knew  him 
not  I 

Elinob  Maby  Sweetman. 
Spectator, 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
SYDNEY  OWENSON,  LADY  MOBQAN. 

"What  has  ar  woman  to  do  with 
dates  —  cold,  false,  erroneous,  chrono- 
logical dates  ?  ''  asks  Lady  Morgan  in 
her  fragment  of  autobiography.  "  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  entering  a  pro- 
test against  dates.  I  mean  to  have 
none  of  them  I  "  ^  True  to  this  spirited 
declaration,  she  mentions  "  ancient 
ould  Dublin  "  as  the  place  of  her  birth  ; 
but  only  says  of  the  time,  that  it  was 
"  one  Christmas  day  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century." 

Her  father  was  a  comedian,  *'  as  fine 
and  genuine  a  specimen  of  the  true 
Irish  soil  as  the  Irish  wolf-hound," 
who,  according  to  Chorley,  *' legiti- 
mately transformed  his  name  of  Mac- 
owen  into  Owenson  for  gentility's 
sake  ;  "  and  the  first  abode  his  daughter 
could  distinctly  recollect  was  the  "  Na- 
tional Theatre  Music  Hall,"  of  which 
he  was  deputy  manager.  It  must  have 
seemed  a  strange  and  bewildering  res- 
idence to  Mrs.  Owenson,  a  quiet  woman 
(and  a  devout  follower  of  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon)  —  no  longer  in  her  first 
youth  when  she  ran  away  from  her 
Shropshire  home  with  the  lively  and 
handsome  young  actor.  Her  theatrical 
domicile  was  only  temporary  ;  but  the 
manager's  dramatic  and  musical  friends 
found  their  way  to  the  private  house  in 
which^  the  poor  lady  took  refuge,  and 
one  of  them  at  least  —  the  famous  Mra. 
Billington  —  was  so  little  to  her  taste 
that  when  she  paid  a  call  Mrs.  Owen- 
son fled  to  her  bedroom  and  locked  her- 
self in  until  the  too  fascinating  visitor 
had  departed.  A  more  welcome  guest 
was  the  sister  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  a 
plain  little  old  woman,  dressed  in  black 
and  wearing  a  "coal-scuttle  bonnet," 
who  always  carried  in  one  hand  a  long 
tin  case  containing  a  roll  of  her  broth- 
er's portraits. 

Mrs.  Owenson  was  not  called  upon  to 
endure  the  vicissitudes  of  her  hus- 
band's career  for  many  years.  After 
her   death    her  children,   Sydney  and 

1  Therefore,  if  these  gleanings  from  her  sayings 
and  doings,  and  from  what  others  have  said  of  her, 
should  prore  somewhat  unohronological,  the  com- 
piler may  perhaps  plead  preoedent  and  excuse. 


Olivia,  were  sent  to  a  school  near 
Dublin,  attended  also  by  Grattan's 
daughters.  The  elder  of  these  girls 
introduced  herself  to  the  new-comers 
by  saying :  "  My  papa  is  the  greatest 
man  in  Ireland.  What  is  your  papa  ?  " 
"  My  papa,"  replied  Sydney  proudly, 
"  is  free  of  the  six  and  ten  per 
cents.  I  " 

Sydney  was  about  twelve  years  old, 
a  precocious,  impressionable  child,  al- 
ready showing  "an  apt  predisposition 
for  all  that  was  Irish  "  — its  music,  its 
poetry,  its  wild  and  imaginative  fables 
—  when  Lord  Thurles  and  some  other 
leaders  of  Irish  society  proposed  that 
Mr.  Owenson  should  build  a  theatre  in 
Kilkenny,  then  called  "the  Versailles 
of  Ireland."  The  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
willing  to  promote  any  scheme  which 
might  harmlessly  occupy  his  alarming 
son,  gave  an  excellent  site  for  the 
theatre,  and  headed  the  building  fund, 
and  under  such  auspices  the  work  went 
on  apace.  The  sisters  were  sent  for  to 
join  their  sanguine  father,  and  Sydney 
found  studies  for  many  of  her  subse- 
quent heroes  and  heroines  in  the  bril- 
liant pei'sonages,  "descendants  of  the 
Dunois  and  Bayards  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne,"  who  made  the  clever  actor 
and  his  interesting  children  very  wel- 
come amongst  them. 

Sydney  first  acquired  a  passion  for 
pictures  in  the  noble  gallery  of  the 
Castle,  and  began  to  meditate  writing  a 
life  of  Rubens  ;  while  in  a  diocesan 
library  placed  at  her  disposal  she  found 
many  old  Irish  works  which  fostered 
her  dawning  interest  in  the  antiquities 
of  her  country. 

These  educational  advantages  were 
the  most  permanent  afforded  by  the 
sojourn  at  Kilkenny.  The  theatre  only 
led  to  bankruptcy  ;  and  Sydney,  Olivia, 
and  their  faithful  nurse  Molly  were 
hurriedly  deposited  in  Dublin  lodgings 
during  the  tedious  settlement  of  Mr. 
Owenson's  affairs.  Sydney  wrote  to 
him  every  day,  letters  brimming  over 
with  childish  fun  and  womanly  ten- 
derness, making  light  of  privations, 
turning  difficulties  into  excellent  jokes, 
and  showing  complete  devotion  to  her 
luckless  and  improvident  father,  whose 
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wit,  good  looks,  and  good  humor  she 
never  tired  of  eulogizing.^ 

Sydney  had  already  chosen  literature 
as  her  profession,  and  she  told  Mr. 
Owensbn  that  she  was  determined 
thenceforward  not  to  cost  him  a  penny, 
as  she  had  two  novels  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  But  frequent  battles 
with  schoolmistresses  and  lodging-house 
keepers  on  the  score  of  unpaid  bills  had 
taught  her  the  necessity  for  an  imme- 
diate supply  of  cash,  so  whilst  finishing 
her  stories  she  sought  for  employment 
as  a  governess.  She  was  engaged  by 
Mrs.  Featherstonehaugh  of  Bracklin 
Castle,  and  her  Dublin  friends  gave  her 
a  farewell  dinner  and  dance,  character- 
istically deferred  until  the  very  eve  of 
her  departure.  Of  course  she  danced 
until  the  last  minute,  and  had  to  be 
hurried  into  the  coach,  wrapped  in  the 
first  things  that  came  to  hand.  After  a 
brief  rest  at  an  inn,  where  a  carriage 
from  Bracklin  was  awaiting  her,  Sydney 
found  to  her  dismay  that  when  the 
mail-coach  left  it  had  carried  away  her 
boxes.  "  Fancy,  dear  papa,"  she  wrote, 
'-^  my  dreadful  situation  I  My  whole 
stock  in  trade  consisted  of  a  white  mus- 
lin frock,  pink  silk  stockings  and  shoes, 
Molly's  warm  cloak,  and  an  old  bon- 
net I "  In  this  array  Miss  Owenson 
pcesiBnt'ed  herself  to  a  large  party  assem- 
bled in  the  Bracklin  drawing-room,  in 
the  uncompromising  light  of  a  snowy 
morning.  Her  hosts  looked  naturally 
astonished  at  a  governess  who  appeared 
in  such  a  guise  ;  but  her  skill  in  singing 
Irish  songs  and  dancing  Irish  jigs  won 
their  Irish  hearts,  and  many  escapades 
in  keeping  with  her  first  appearance 
on  the  scene  were  good-naturedly  con- 
doned. 

When  the  Featherstonehaugh  family 
went  ta  Dublin  for  the  season.  Sir  John 
Stephenson,  who  taught  Sydney's  pu- 
pils singing,  took  her  and  her  sister 
Olivia,  accompanied  by  his  little  daugh- 
ter (afterwards  the  beautiful  Marchion- 
ess of  Headfort),  to  a  musical  party  at 

>  About  the  time  of  the  disastroiu  Kilkenny  ex- 
periment, Mr.  Owenson  collected  and  printed  a 
little  Tolume  of  her  not  very  promising  yerses, 
which  he  called  "  Poems  hy  a  Young  Lady  between 
TwelTQ  and  Fourteen." 


the  house  of  Moore's  parents.  The 
girls  went  home  so  bewitched  by  Tom 
Moore's  songs  that,  Sydney  writes,  they 
"forgot  to  undress  themselves,  lay 
down  in  their  evening  frocks,  and  awak- 
ened each  other  next  morning  singing 
'  Friend  of  My  Soul  I '  Olivia  rose  to 
draw  Moore's  picture,  which  looked  like 
a  young  negro  rather  than  a  young  poet, 
and  I  sat  down  to  my  first  inspiration 
for  my  'Novice  of  St.  Dominic' — the 
description  of  the  minstrel  under  the 
window  of  the  Lady  Magdalen." 

During  this  visit  to  Dublin  her  firat 
novel  was  offered  to  a  publisher.  Of 
course  he  could  give  no  immediate  de- 
cision. The  young  author  left  no  ad- 
dress, and  when,  after  an  interval  spent 
at  Bracklin,  she  returned  to  Dublin  and 
paid  some  calls,  she  took  up  a  book 
lying  in  a  window-seat  which  proved  to 
be  her  own  "St.  Clair."  The  remu- 
neration she  received  consisted  of  four 
copies  of  the  work.  Resolving  to  tiy  a 
publisher  in  London  for  her  next  novel, 
she  also  resolved  to  take  it  there  her- 
self ;  and,  being  in  every  respect  an 
inexperienced  traveller,  she  was  so  ex- 
hausted by  the  journey  from  Holyhead 
that  when  she  got  out  of  the  coach  in 
the  yard  of  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks. 
Lad  Lane,  she  sat  down  on  her  box 
and  fell  asleep. 

Sir  Bichard  Phillips  published  the 
"  Novice  of  St.  Dominic,"  *  and  was  so 
far  satisfied  with  its  success  as  to  offer 
two  hundred  pounds  for  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Wild  Irish  Giri,"  and  fifty 
more  for  the  second  and  the  third.  He 
was  a  very  enthusiastic  publisher.  The 
letter  which  contains  this  proposal 
concludes  :  "  Believe  me  always  de- 
votedly your  calculating  lover,  B. 
Phillips." 

The  calculating  lover,  hearing  that  a 
rival  was  in  the  field,  added  another 
fifty  pounds  to  his  offer,  in  a  letter 
beginning,  "  Dear,  bewitehing,  and  de- 
luding  Syren."  He  could  have  had  no 
reason  to  regret  his  liberality,  for  the 
success  of  the  novel  was  startling,  and 
Sydney  Owenson  "  woke  up  one  morn- 
ing and   found    herself   famous."    In 

'  Pitt  is  said  to  have  read  it  on  his  death-bed. 
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these  days  the  book  seems  a  curious 
jumble  of  Irish  antiquities  and  history, 
patriotism,  and  sentiment.  And  it  tries 
one's  sympathies  to  find  the  heroine 
saying  of  herself  and  her  lover,  *'  Thus, 
like  the  assymtoles  of  an  hyperbola, 
without  absolutely  inishing  into  contact, 
we  are,  by  a  sweet  impulsion,  gradually 
approximating  closer  and  closer  towards 
each  other." 

The  plot  of  the  "Wild  Irish  Giri" 
was  partly  suggested  by  an  episode  in 
the  autlior's  life.  A  young  scapegitice 
named  Richard  Everard  fell  madly  in 
love  with  her.  His  father,  knowing  the 
youth  to  be  idle  and  the  maiden  portion- 
less, called  on  Sydney  to  urge  her  to 
give  up  her  admirer,  and  was  so  much 
fascinated  that  he  proposed  to  her 
himself!  The  Glorvina  of  real  life, 
however,  did  not  marry  either  "  Loixl 

M "  or  "Mortimer,"   though   she 

seems  to  have  given  both  father  and 
son  some  encouragement,  as  she  did  up 
to  a  certain  point  to  all  her  numerous 
suitors. 

Among  the  disappointed  ones,  it  is 
said,  was  John  Wilson  Croker,  at  that 
time  beginning  to  be  a  notoriety  in 
Dublin  literary  circles.  Certainly  the 
extreme  bitterness  of  his  attacks  on 
Lady  Morgan  in  later  years  seems  to 
argue  personal  vindictiveness  —  sharpl}' 
retaliated  when  she  pilloried  him  as 
"  Crawley  "  in  "  Florence  Macarthy." 

When  Miss  Owenson  made  her  sec- 
ond pilgrimage  to  town,  there  was  no 
more  falling  asleep  in  stable-yards,  a 
solitary  stranger.  She  was  a  lioness, 
and  was  hunted  accordingly.  Many 
years  afterwards  she  wrote  a  full  ac- 
count of  her  "  first  London  rout,"  given 
by  the  lively  and  eccentric  Lady  Cork,* 
to  which  every  one  had  been  invited 
"  to  meet  the  Wild  Irish  Giri." 

Sydney  vividly  describes  her  nervous 
terrors  as  she  ascended  the  marble 
staircase,  with  its  gilt  balustrade,  at  7, 
New  Burlington  Street ;  and  says  that 
the  first  figure  on  which  her  eyes  rested, 
after  receiving  Lady  Cork's  effusive 
welcome 9    was    "a    strikingly    suUen- 

1  Dr.  Johnson's  "  dear  little  dance,"  and  Fanny 
Barney*!  **  honorable  and  obarming  ML»  Monck- 
ttm." 


looking,  handsome  creature,  whose  boy- 
ish person  was  distinguished  by  an 
air  of  singularity,  vibrating  between 
hauteur  and  shyness,"  who  proved  to 
be  Byron,  then,  like  herself,  just  step- 
ping across  the  threshold  of  the  Temple 
of  Fame. 

The  "  Wild  Irish  Girl "  was  presented 
to  a  crowd  of  celebrities,  "  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,"  her  most  amusing 
encounter  occurring  at  supper,  when  a 
great  actor  made  his  tardy  entrance  :  — 

Mr.  Kemble  was  evidently  much  pre- 
occupied and  a  little  exalted,  and  he  ap- 
peared actuated  by  some  intention  which 
he  had  the  will,  but  not  the  power,  to  exe- 
cute. He  was  seated  vis-dr-vis,  and  had 
repeatedly  stretched  his  arm  across  the 
table  for  the  purpose,  as  I  supposed,  of 
helping  himself  to  some  boards  head.  Alas  t 
my  head  happened  to  be  the  object  which 
fixed  his  attention,  which,  being  a  true 
Irish  cathah  head,  dark,  cropped,  and  ciu-ly, 
struck  him  as  a  particularly  well-organized 
Brutus,  and  better  than  any  in  his  reper- 
toire of  theatrical  perukes.  Succeeding  at 
last  in  his  purpose,  he  actually  stuck  his 
claws  in  my  locks,  and,  addressing  me  in 
the  deepest  sepulchral  tones,  asked,  "  Little 
girl,  where  did  you  buy  your  wig  ?  *'  ^ 

The  Duchess  of  Gordon  also  took  the 
"Wild  Irish  Girl"  under  her  wing, 
and  invited  her  to  a  dance,  with  an  in- 
junction to  be  early  in  oixler  that  her 
hostess  might  inspect,  and  if  necessary 
improve,  her  toilette.  The  rooms  were 
still  in  confusion  when  Sydney  arrived) 
and  she  had  just  drawn  near  the  only 
fire  she  could  find  in  the  suite,  when  a 
loud  hammering  caused  her  to  look 
back :  — 

There,  mounted  on  a  step-ladder  behind 
me.  stood  a  bulky  elderly  lady  in  a  dimity 
wrapper  and  a  round-eared  cap,  knocking 
up  a  garland  of  laurel  over  the  picture  of 
some  hero  of  that  day.  Taking  the  elderly 
lady  for  a  housekeeper,  I  asked  her  if  the 
duchess  was  still  in  her  dressing-  room  ? 
"No,  child,'*  said  she,  "the  duchess  is 
here,  telle  que  vous  la  voyez,  doing  that 
which  she  can  get  none  of  her  awkward 
squad  to  do  for  her,''  and  down  sprang  the 
active  lady  of  seventy,  with  a  deep  inspira- 
tion of  fatigue,  ejaculating,  "6ude  God, 

*  The  Book  of  the  Bondolr,  by  L«dy  Morgan. 
Henry  Colbum,  1829.    Vol.  i.,  k>.  109-10. 
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but  this  pleasure  is  a  toilsome  thing  !  ^'  So 
she  bustled  o£f,  and  in  less  time  than  could 
be  Imagined  reappeared  in  the  brightest 
spirits,  and  the  brightest  diamonds,  and  I 
had  almost  said  the  brightest  looks  that 
illumined  her  brilliant  circle.  ...  I  spent 
the  evening  seated  on  a  second  flight  of 
stairs  between  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  and 
Monk  Lewis.  The  beautiful  Lady  Oxford 
sat  a  few  steps  above  us,  the  Aspasia  of  the 
Pericles  who  lay  at  her  feet,  wooing  in 
Greek  in  spite  of  Johnson^  s  denunciation 
against  learning  in  love ;  while  Payne 
Knight  looked  on  with  "  eyes  malign, 
askance.'^  ...  At  two  in  the  morning 
Lady  Caroline  proposed  that  we  should  go 
and  sup  at  Melbourne  House,  and  return  to 
waltz  when  her  Grace's  rooms  should  be 
thin.     And  so  we  did.^ 

From  that  time  almost  to  the  day  of 
her  death  there  were  few  places  where 
the  literary  or  fashionable  leaders  of 
society  congregated,  at  home  or  abroad, 
in  which  she  was  notj>rominent.  "  She 
went  everywhere,  and  knew  ever}-^ 
one,"  say  her  biographers.  "She  had 
the  gift  of  making  friends,  and  the  still 
more  valuable  gift  of  retaining  them."  ^ 

Lovers,  as  we  have  seen,  were  more 
ephemeral  things  ;  the  one  for  whom 
Sydney  Owenson  cared  most,  and  who 
cared  most  for  her,  before  she  met  Sir 
Charles  Morgan,  was  Sir  Charles  Mon- 
tague Ormsby,  king's  counsel  and 
M.P.,  "the  ugliest  and  most  accom- 
plished gentleman  in  Ireland."  He 
was  overwhelmed  with  debt,  from 
which  he  vainly  strove  to  extricate  him- 
self, and  she  was  surrounded  by  adorers, 
who  made  him  bitterly  jealous.  But  it 
was  long  before  Sydney  could  be  per- 
suaded to  dismiss  him  finally,  and  her 
letters  and  a  ring  she  gave  him  were 
onlv  restored  to  her  on  his  death. 

ar 

While  Sydney  was  working  out  her 
(destiny  as  a  successful  author,  that  of 
Olivia  was  decided  in  a  different  man- 
ndr.  Like  her  sister,  she  had  early 
been  compelled  to  leave  the  precarious 
shelter  of  her  father's  roof  and  become 
a  governess.     But  her  delicate  health, 

1  The  Book  of  the  Bondoir,  vol.  i.,  pp.  149-^. 

*  Lady  Morgan's  Menioln  :  Autobiography,  Dla- 
rlea,  and  Correspondence.  (Allen,  18G2.)  Edited 
by  Hepvorth  Dixon,  who,  however,  in  his  preface, 
8ay8,  "  Whatever  escapes  from  the  original  author 
belongs  of  right  to  Miss  Jewsbury.** 


sensitive  nature,  and  remarkable  beaut}'^ 
unfitted  her  for  a  struggling  life.  In 
her  first  situation  she  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Arthur)  Clarke. 

One  of  the  curiosities  and  celebrities  of 
Dublin.  A  dwarf  in  height,  a  buck  in 
dress,  a  wit,  a  musician,  a  verse-maker,  a 
man  of  science,  a  lion,  and  a  lion-himter. 
Such  was  the  tiny,  seductive,  and  most  re- 
spectable gentleman  who  proposed  'to  the 
charming  governess  of  General  Brownrigg's 
children.  .  .  .  He  possessed  the  means  of 
raising  his  wife  above  all  the  harassing 
anxieties  of  which  she  had  seen  so  much, 
and  offered  a  home  for  her  father  and  for 
their  faithful  old  servant  Molly. 

The  marriage,  which  took  place  in 
1808,  was  a  very  happy  one.  The 
bridegroom  urged  his  brilliant  sister-in- 
law  to  take  up  her  abode  with  them, 
but  she  preferred  an  independent  life 
in  her  lodgings,  until  another  proposal 
was  made  to  her,  which,  after  some 
hesitation,  she  accepted. 

Lord  and  Lady  Abercorn  had  read 
"The  Novice  of  St.  Dominic"  and  the 
"Wild  Irish  Girl;"  they  were  aware 
of  the  young  author's  accomplishments 
in  music,  dancing,  and  lable-talk  ;  they 
had  seen  "Glorvina"  herself,  and 
fallen  under  the  spell  she  exercised 
over  all  new  acquaintances  ;  and  "  they 
thought  they  would  like  to  take  the 
young  woman  of  genius  to  live  with 
them,  and  amuse  them  in  their  own 
house." 

This  house,  Stanmore  Prioiy,  Sydney 
herself  described  as  "a  little  town," 
where  over  a  hundred  and  twenty  peo- 
ple slept  at  the  Christmas  gathering. 
The  hostess  was  a  typical  fine  lady  of 
the  period,  good-natured,  inconsequente, 
and  capricious.  The  host,  an  equally 
fine  gentleman  :  — 

The  groom  of  the  chambers  had  orders  to 
fumigate  the  rooms  he  occupied  after  liv- 
eried servants  had  been  in  them  ;  the  cham- 
bermaids were  not  allowed  to  touch  his  bed 
except  in  white  kid  gloves.  He  never  sat 
down  to  table  without  his  blue  ribbon  with 
the  star  and  garter.  He  was  extremely 
handsome,  noble  and  courtly  In  his  manner, 
a  rouij  a  Tory,  fastidious,  luxurious,  refined 
in  habits,  fascinating  in  address  ;  blasi  on 
pleasure  and  prosperity,  yet  capable  of  being 
I  amused  by  wit  and  interested  in  a  new  face. 
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The  letters  from  Lord  and  Lady 
Abercorn  to  their  "dear  little  GIo." 
show  warm  and  genuine  affection,  in 
spite  of  the  fastidiousness  of  the  one 
and  the  whims  of  the  other.  But  it  is 
hinted  that  her  position  in  their  house- 
hold had  many  drawbacks,  not  the  least 
of  which  must  have  been  the  difficulty 
of  standing  equally  well  with  a  husband 
and  wife  who  were  on  terms  of  "ex- 
cessive politeness "  with  each  other. 
Certainly  there  were  compensations 
also.  At  Baron's  Court  and  Stanmore 
Priory  all  the  most  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  the  day  assembled,  and 
all  took  a  cordial  interest  in  the  gay 
Irish  girl,  whose  Irish  tongue  could  be 
as  beguiling  in  flattery  as  it  was  sharp 
in  sarcasm  and  ready  in  retort.  Be- 
tween Lord  Castlereagh  ^  and  Sydney 
Owenson  there  was  the  strong  bond  of 
a  passion  for  music.  Whole  mornings 
they  would  spend  together  playing  and 
singing  through  Italian  operas,  until 
some  more  impatient  spirits  among  the 
guests,  generally  led  by  Lady  Castle- 
reagh, would  break  in  on  their  harmony 
with  a  pandemonium  of  sound  produced 
by  tongs,  poker,  shovel,  and  any  other 
instruments  of  torture  on  which  they 
could  lay  hands.  Lord  Hartington 
waltzed  with  Sydney  until  she  split  her 
white  satin  shoes,  and  seeing  her  dis- 
may at  the  catastrophe,  and  being  then 
on  his  way  to  Paris,  ransacked  that 
capital  for  the  prettiest  and  most  costly 
pair  that  could  be  had  to  replace  them. 
At  this  time,  too,  she  sat  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  for  the  portrait  which  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  her  memoirs,  and 
combines  a  grace  and  elegance  which 
it  may  partly  owe  to  the  artist,  with  a 
look  of  laughing  malice  in  the  half- 
closed  eyes,  and  a  mocking  sweetness 
in  the  smile  that  were  certainly  the  sit- 
ter's own.  Of  this  portrait,  the  original 
wrote  in  later  years  when  exasperated 
by  the  unflattering  comments  of  an 
American  visitor  on  her  personal  ap- 
pearance :  — 

t  liord  Caatlereagh*8  friendship  is  said  to  haye 
been  of  use  to  Sydney  when  she  wanted  to  dispose 
of  her  next  noyel,  "  The  Missionary."  He  drove 
her  to  town  in  his  "  chariot/'  made  an  appointment 
witll  her  publisher  to  meet  her  in  his  own  study, 
and  stood  by  while  the  bargain  was  made. 


I  appeal  I  I  appeal  from  this  Caravaggio 
of  Boston  to  the  Titian  of  his  age  and 
country.  I  appeal  to  you,  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence !  Would  you  have  painted  a  short, 
squat,  broad-faced,  inexpressive,  Frenchi- 
fied, Greenland-seal-like  lady  of  any  age? 
Would  any  money  have  tempted  you  so  to 
profane  your  immortal  pencil  ?  and  yet  you 
did  paint  this  Lapland  Venus.  What  is 
more,  you  painted  her  of  her  own  free  will 
and  choice,  gratuitously,  and  that  too  when 
rival  duchesses  were  contending  for  the 
honor  of  reaching  posterity,  through  your 
agency,  with  the  beauties  of  Vandyke  and 
Lely.  Well,  I  appeal  from  the  portrait 
drawn  by  the  Yankee  to  yours,  et  je  nVen 
trouverai  bien.  Gladly  do  I  sweeten  my 
imagination  by  the  recollection  of  those 
times  of  youth  and  gaiety  and  splendor,  in 
which,  associated  under  the  same  roof  [Lord 
Abercorn' s  seat]  I  sat  for  and  you  sketched 
that  picture.  I  remember  a  Minister  of 
State  cracking  jokes  on  one  side  of  the  table 
at  which  you  were  drawing  ;  a  royal  princess, 
[Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales]  suggesting 
hints  on  the  other  ;  the  Roscius  of  the  age 
[Kemble]  stalking  up  and  down  the  room 
with  the  stride  of  Macbeth  and  the  look  of 
Coriolanus,  and  half  the  beauties  of  future 
galleries  fluttering  round  the  exclusive 
patent-giver  of  pictorial  immortality.^ 

But  of  all  the  new  acquaintances 
formed  during  her  residence  with  Lady 
Abercorn,  the  most  important  was 
Charles  Morsran,  who  arrived  at  Baron's 
Court,  as  family  physician,  during  one 
of  Sydney's  brief  absences  ;  and  was  so 
much  alarmed  by  all  he  heard  of  her 
cleverness,  that  when  the  groom  of  the 
chambers  announced  **  Miss  Owenson," 
he  sprang  from  his  seat  by  Lady  Aber- 
corn, and  jumped  through  the  window 
into  the  garden  below.  This  was  quite 
enough  to  make  the  one  lady  declare 
that  he  must  be  conquered,  and  the 
other  that  she  would  conquer  him.  The 
result  was  probably  more  serious  than 
either  of  tliem  at  the  outset  contem- 
plated. Within  three  months  of  Dr. 
Morgan's  precipitate  retreat  from  Syd- 
ney's presence  he  vowed  that  he  could 
not,  and  would  not,  live  without  her. 

Barring  his  wild,  unbounded  love  for  me 
[Sydney  wrote  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Lefanu] 
the  creature  is  perfection*    The  most  manly, 

I  Book  of  the  Bbndoir,  hy  Lady  Morgan, 
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X  had  almost  said  daring  tone  of  mind, 
united  to  more  goodness  of  heart  and  dis- 
position than  I  ever  met  with  in  a  human 
being  I  Even  in  this  circle,  where  all  is 
acquirement  and  accomplishment,  it  is  con- 
fessed that  his  versatility  of  talent  is  un- 
rivalled. There  is  scarcely  any  art  or 
science  he  has  not  cultivated  with  success. 
He  has  so  improved  me  in  Italian  and  sing- 
ing you  cannot  imagine.  He  is  reckoned  a 
handsome  man  ...  is  just  thirty,  has  a 
moderate  property  independent  of  his  pro- 
fession, is  a  member  and  fellow  of  twenty 
colleges  and  societies,  and  is  a  Cambridge 
man.^ 

Lord  and  Lady  Abercorn  powerfully 
seconded  the  impatient  suitor.  Before 
Sydnc}'  wrote  to  ask  her  father's  con- 
sent, the  ring  and  license  were  in  the 
house  and  the  settlements  made  ;  but 
she  ^^  battled  off  from  day  to  day,"  and 
got  permission  to  go  to  Dublin  to  bid 
adieu  to  Mr.  Owenson  and  Lady  Clarke, 
promising  to  return  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight.  Far  from  keeping  her  word, 
she  plunged  at  once  into  all  the  delights 
of  a  Dublin  season,  regardless  of  the 
protests  and  entreaties  of  her  jealous 
and  disappointed  lover.  In  after  years 
she  confessed  that  she  then  behaved 
exceedingly  ill,  and  "  deserved  to  have 
lost  the  best  husband  that  ever  woman 
had."  But  at  the  time  there  is  no 
doubt  she  thoroughly  and  mischievously 
enjoyed  the  torments  she  inflicted.  No 
young  St.  Preux  ever  wrote  letters  more 
passionately  tender  than  this  experi- 
enced physician  —  a  man  of  science  and 
a  widower.*  But,  woman-like,  his  idol 
paid  him  scant  attention  until  he  began 
to  get  angry,  and  hinted  that  her  co- 
quetries and  delays  might  end  in  a  sec- 
ond broken  engagement.  Then  she 
replied  humbly,  but  not  very  flatter- 
ingly :  "  Yes,  Morgan,  I  will  be  yours, 

>  He  was  the  staunch  friend  and  supporter  of 
Jenner  in  the  days  when  the  advocacy  of  yaccina- 
tion  bront^t  little  but  calumny  and  opposition, 
and  seems  by  aU  accounts  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
medical  Admirable  Grichton. 

*  He  had  given  her  some  trifling  commissions  to 
execute  for  him,  and  in  reply  to  her  inquiries 
about  them,  writes :  "  There  is  but  one  commission 
as  to  which  I  am  anxious,  and  that  is,  to  love  me 
as  I  do  you  EXCLUsrvsLY.  To  prefer  roe  to  every 
other  good  ;  to  think, of  me,  speak  of  me,  write  to 
me,  and  look  forward  to  our  union  as  the  comple- 
tion of  every  wish.    For  so  do  I  by  you," 


I  hope,  I  trust ;  God  give*  me  strength 
to  go  through  with  it !  "  And  when 
he  sent  her  a  long  disquisition  on  '^  The 
influence  of  mental  cultivation  on  hap- 
piness," without  any  reference  to  their 
own  affairs,  she  was  completely  van- 
quished, and  wrote:  "Give  me,  my 
dear  philosopher,  ten  thousand  more 
such  letters,  that  I  may  have  ten  thou- 
sand more  excuses  for  loving  you  still 
better  than  I  do.  I  glory  in  my  own 
inferiority,  when  you  give  that  exalted 
mind  of  yours  fair  play.  I  triumph  in 
my  conscious  littleness.  I  say  —  and 
this  creuture  hves  mel^^ 

Sydney  returned  to  Baron's  Court  in 
December,  1811,  feeling  and  looking 
like  a  naughty  runaway  child  recap- 
tured. The  marquis  and  marchionesa 
were  stiff  in  their  welcome,  and  made 
her  feel  that  she  had  not  "  been  good," 
and  Sir  Charles's  delight  only  half  rec- 
onciled her  to  her  fate.  She  would, 
slie  afterwards  said,  have  given  any- 
thing to  be  able  to  escape.  Probably 
Lady  Abercorn  suspected  her  state  of 
mind,  for  one  cold  January  morning,  a» 
she  was  cowering  over  the  library  fire 
in  her  morning  gown,  the  marchioness 
opened  the  door  and  said,  "  Glorvina,. 
come  up-stairs  directly  and  be  married. 
There  must  be  no  more  trifling  I  " 

Taking  Sydney's  arm.  Lady  Abercorn 
led  her  to  her  own  dressing-room, 
where  a  table  was  arranged  for  the  cer- 
emony, and  the  bridegroom,  accompa- 
nied by  the  chaplain  in  full  canonicals, 
awaited  her,  "  The  ceremony  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  Wild  Irish  Girl  waa 
married  past  redemption  I  "  The  event 
had  at  last  taken  her  by  surprise. 
None  of  the  many  visitors  in  the  house 
knew  of  it;  nor  was  it  announced  until, 
some  days  afterwards.  Lord  Abercorn 
at  dinner  drank  to  "the  health  of  Sir 
Charles  •  and  Lady  Morgan." 

"A  strangely  assorted  pidr  they 
seemed  to  be,  on  a  first  glance,"  writes 
Chorley.  "But  the  one  suited  the 
other  admirably.  He  did  something 
towards  reducing  the  exuberance  of  her 
vanity,  and  directing  her  attention  to 
courses  of  research.    Her  fame  —  for  it 

*  He  had  been  knighted  during  his  short  engago^ 
ment  to  Sydney  Owenson. 
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amounted  to  fame — gave  him  access 
to  circles  of  society  which  possibly  he 
might  never  otherwise  have  entered." 

Sir  Charles  [writes  Miss  Jewsbury]  was  a 
man  of  sweet  and  noble  nature,  generous, 
high-minded,  with  a  vehement  temper,  ex- 
cessively jealous  of  his  wife's  affection,  but 
not  in  the  least  jealous  of  her  genius  and 
success.  Lady  Morgan  held  him  in  un- 
bounded respect,  and  was  rather  afraid  of 
him.  Their  opposite  qualities,  controlled 
by  mutual  good  sense,  produced  the  most 
agreeable  effect.  He  kept  her  steady,  and 
she  kept  him  from  stagnating  into  indolent 
rqpose.^ 

A  heavy  cloud  was  cast  over  La<ly 
Morgan's  first  year  of  marriage  by  the 
death  of  her  father,  at  the  house  of  his 
son-in-law,  Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  to  whom 
she  wrote  :  — 

The  tie  which  existed  between  us  was  not 
the  common  tie  of  father  and  child.  He 
was  the  object  for  which  I  labored  and  wrote 
and  lived,  and  nothing  can  fill  up  the  place 
he  held  in  my  heart.  My  dear  husband 
supports,  comforts,  and  devotes  himself  to 
me,  but  he  could  not  know  how  endearing 
poor  papa  was,  or  how  much  out  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  fathers. 

Soon  after  this  event  the  Morgans 
withdrew  from  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
corn's  household,  and  settled  in  Kildare 
Street,  Dublin,  where  Sir  Charles  es- 
tablished a  good  practice,  and  they 
both  busied  tliemselves  with  literature. 
"O'Donnel,"  the  first  novel  published 
by  Lady  Morgan  after  her  marriage, 
was  an  immense  advance  on  its  high- 
flown  predecessors,  and  like  '*  Florence 
Macarthy,"  deserves  to  be  remembered 
for  its  vivacious  sketches  of  contempo- 
rary society  and  its  sympathetic  por- 
traits of  the  peasantry.  Erin,  with 
the  "  tear  and  the  smile  in  her  eye," 
was  never  more  truthfully  painted  ;  and 
Lady  Morgan's  patriotism  was  by  no 
means  blind. 

In  all  Dublin  gaieties  Lady  Morgan 
was  of  course  conspicuous.  At  the 
vice-regal  drawing-rooms,  held  by  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Wellesley, 
one  who  knew  her  writes  :  — 

^  After  marrUige  Lady  Morgan  made  her  husband 
the  cbaraeterlaiio  present  of  a  oolleotion  of  letters 
from  her  old  **  flamea/'  endorsed  **  Youth,  Love, 
andFoUy." 


Every  woman  present  wore  feathers  and 
trains,  but  Lady  Morgan  scorned  both  ap- 
pendages. Hardly  more  than  four  feet 
high,  with  a  slightly  curved  spine  and  un- 
even shoulders  and  eyes,  which,  however, 
were  large  and  brilliantly  blue,  she  glided 
about  in  a  close-cropped  wig  bound  by  a 
solid  fillet  of  gold,  her  face  all  animation, 
and  with  a  witty  word  for  everybody. 

In  the  dress-circle  at  the  theatre, 
where  she  was  cheered  enthusiastically, 
the  same  observer  notes  :  "A  red 
Celtic  cloak,  fastened  by  a  gold  Irish 
Tara  brooch,  gave  her  little  ladyship  a 
gorgeous  and  withal  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance." " 

"Of  her  toilette,"  says  Chorley, 
*'  which  was  largely,  during  her  whole 
life,  made  by  her  own  hands,  she  was 
comically  and  without  concealment 
vain.  I  remember  to  have  heard  her 
describe  a  party  at  a  '  Mrs.  Leo  Hunt- 
er's' (who  received  all  manner  of 
celebrities  at  what  she  called  her  morn- 
ing soirees,  without  the  slightest  power 
of  appreciating  anything  hut  the  celeb- 
rity). '  There,'  she  said,  '  was  Miss 
Jane  Porter,  looking  like  a  shabby  can- 
oness.  There  was  Mrs.  Soraerville,  in 
an  astronomical  cap.  I  dashed  in, 
in  my  blue  satin  and  point  lace,  and 
showed  them  how  an  authoress  ought 
to  dress.'  "  ■ 

This  must  have  been  the  occasion, 
on  one  of  her  visits  to  London,  de- 
scribed more  in  detail  by  Lady  Morgan 
herself  :  — 

At  Lady  Stepney^  s  I  met  poor  dear  Jane 
Porter,  who  told  me  she  was  *^  taken  for 
me"  a  few  nights  before,  and  talked  to  as 
such  by  a  party  of  Americans.  She  is  tall, 
lank,  lean,  and  lackadaisical,  dressed  in  the 
deepest  black,  with  a  battered  black  gauze 
hat,  and  the  air  of  a  regular  Melpomene, 
lam  the  reverse  of  all  this,  and,  sans  vanitiy 
the  best  dressed  woman  wherever  I  go. 
Last  night  I  wore  a  blue  satin,  trimmed 
fully  with  magnificent  point  lace  and 
st(Hnacher  h  la  Sevigne,  light  blue  velvet 
hat  and  feather,  with  an  aigrette  of  dia- 
monds and  sapphires.  Voilh  !  Lord  Jef- 
frey came  up  to  me  and  we  had  such  a  flirta- 

*  Lady  Morgan,  by  W.  J.  Fltipatrlok.  Skeet, 
1880,  p.  246. 

*  Henry  Fothergill  Chorley :  Autobiography, 
Memoir,  and  Letters.  Bentley  ft  Son,  1S73.  YoU 
i.,p.  238. 
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tion  !  When  he  comes  to  Ireland  we  are  to 
go  to  Donnybrook  Fair  together.  Having 
cut  me  down  with  his  tomahawk  as  a  re- 
viewer, he  smothers  me  with  roses  as  a 
man. 

AVTien  Lady  Morgan's  "  France  "  was 
in  contemplation  in  1815,  she  and  Sir 
Charles  visited  Paris,  taking  letters  of 
introduction  which  opened  to  them  both 
Koyalist  and  Napoleonic  circles.  Many 
of  their  new  acquaintances  —  amongst 
them  Cuvier,  Denon,  Madame  Pater- 
son -Bonaparte,  Lafayette,  and  the 
Comte  de  Segur  —  remained  their 
friends  for  life.  The  book  which  was 
the  result  of  this  expedition  was  re- 
ceived with  a  frenzy  of  admiration,  and 
an  equal  frenzy  of  abuse,  the  scare  left 
by  which  the  author  felt  to  her  latest 
day.  "  Her  notoriety,"  says  her  biog- 
rapher, "  was  beyond  what  any  other 
woman  has  ever  had  to  endure  who 
kept  her  good  fame.  That  this  noto- 
riety had  a  scathing  and  deteriorating 
influence  cannot  be  denied.  But  in  the 
heat  of  so  much  party  scandal  no  asper- 
sion was  ever  cast  upon  her  personal 
character."  The  position  seems  rather 
incomprehensible  now.  But  those 
were  not  days  when  "wild  women" 
went  about  talking  and  writing  on  every 
subject  under  the  sun,  often  with  a 
brutal  candor  which  puts  the  inferior 
sex  to  the  blush. 

In  1818  Colburn  offered  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Morgan  ^62,000  to  write  in 
conjunction  a  work  on  Ital5\  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  going  to  town  to 
complete  their  arrangements  they  found 
the  publisher  reading  the  proofs  of 
"Florence  Macarthy,"  which  he  had 
purchased  (with  a  scientific  work  by 
Sir  Charles  thrown  in)  for  jei,200.  He 
was  so  charmed  with  the  novel  that  he 
"rushed  out  and  bought  a  beautiful 
parure  of  amethysts "  for  the  lucky 
author.  The  sojourn  in  London  was 
made  as  gay  as  possible  by  crowds  of 
friends,  the  oddest  and  most  amusing 
of  whom  were  Lady  Caroline  Lamb 
and  Lady  Cork.  The  Morgans  lodged 
in  Conduit  Street.  "  Lady  Cork's  most 
curious  and  beautiful  house  is  in  the 
next  street,  and  every  morning  I  am 
sure  to  have  a  note  from  M.  Cork  and 


Orrery  ^  brought  by  an  elfin  page.  She 
takes  us  about  everywhere,  and  makes 
parties  for  us  of  all  sorts  of  colors.  I 
must  explain.  She  said  to  me  one  day  : 
"  My  dear,  I  have  pink  for  the  exc^u- 
sives,  blue  for  the  literary,  grey  for  the 
reliorious  —  for  I  have  them  all  in  their 
turns  ;  then  I  have  one  party  of  all 
sorts,  and  I  have  no  color  for  it.' 
'  Oh,'  said  I,  'call  it  dunducketty  mud- 
color.'  She  laughed  and  adopted  it."  * 
At  a  concert  given  by  Lady  Charle- 
ville  :  — 

Morgan  entered  the  room  with  Mrs.  Opie 
on  one  arm  and  me  on  the  other.  Conceive 
the  formidable  sight !  Sir  George  Smart 
presided  at  the  piano.  Crivelli  (an  heroic 
singer  in  the  grand  airieux)  was  divine,  and 
Ambrogetti  sang  all  Leperello^s  songs  with 
exquisite  humor.  A  young  lady  of  fashion 
played  the  harp  with  one  hand  and  the 
piano  with  the  other.  [We  are  still  bar- 
barous in  some  things,  but  we  have  got 
beyond  this.]  Sir  G.  Smart  and  ourselves 
exchanged  looks  of  disgust.  The  person 
that  interested  me  most  was  Lady  Sarah 
Bunbury^  [Horace  Walpole's  adoration] 
the  king^s  first  passion,  and  once  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  England.  Imagine  a 
dignified  though  infirm  old  lady,  stone 
blind,  led  in  !  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  sat  next 
me  ;  I  never  saw  such  lovely  blue  eyes.  She 
still  appeared  to  me  what  I  thought  her 
when  I  was  a  little  child  and  saw  her  pic- 
ture —  fat,  fair,  and  forty. 

Arriving  in  France,  the  Morgans  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  General  Lafayette  at  La 
Grange.  An  odd  incident  occurred  en 
route. 

At  Grandeville  the  generaPs  carriage  met 
us.  Whilst  our  trunks  were  being  changed 
we  joined  a  group  standing  boucfie  b4anie 
opposite  the  auberge.  Their  curiosity  was 
directed  to  an  open  window  before  which 
every  now  and  then  a  most  fantastic  object 
presented  itself.    I  asked  a  ''nice  young 

1  She  once  wrote  to  mi  upholsterer  in  the  city 
for  something  that  had  caught  her  fancy  en  pcu- 
$anti  and  received  this  reply :  "  D.  B.  not  having 
any  dealings  with  M.  Cork  and  Orrery,  begs  to 
have  a  more  explicit  order,  finding  that  the  house 
is  not  known  in  the  trade." 

*  Passages  from  my  Autobiography,  by  Sydney, 
Lady  Morgan.  London,  Richard  Bentley,  New 
Burlington  Street,  1868,  p.  29. 

s  «  Bvnhury^"  must  have  been  a  slip  of  the  pen, 
as  at  this  time  she  was  married  to  General  Ki4>ier, 
and  the  mother  of  heroes. 
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man  '^  standing  near  us  what  it  meant.  He 
said,  ^'' Oh^  c'eat  Miladi  Morgan,,  qui  a  at 
bitn  parl4  de  no8  autrea  indtistriela  dana 
«o»  petit  livre  aur  *  la  France,^  Elle  at- 
tend la  voiture  du  General  Lafayette,^"* 
At  that  moment  the  **  Lady  Morgan^'  came 
to  the  window.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
anything  so  grotesque.  A  head  powdered 
and  crepe,  two  feet  liigU ;  several  couches 
of  rouge  on  her  cheek,  and  more  than  one 
on  her  chin,  black  patches  h  discretion ;  a 
dresa  of  damask  silk  with  scarlet  flowers. 
«She  had  on  what  was  called  a  mantille  de 
vielle  dame ;  she  was  apparently  any  age 
over  seventy.  She  was  fanning  herself, 
and  appeared  highly  flattered  by  the  hom- 
age paid  to  her  charms  —  she  could  suspect 
no  other  source.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
<»me  out  and  entered  one  of  those  curious 
little  vehicles  called  a  deaobligeante,  such 
as  one  still  meets  with  in  the  chemina  de 
travera  in  France.  It  was  driven  by  a  little 
dumpty  coachman  in  a  livery  as  old  and 
rusty  as  if  he  had  served  in  the  Fronde ; 
it  was  a  scene  from  Moli^re  realized.  She 
smiled  and  bowed  graciously  as  she  passed 
the  crowd.  Hitherto  Morgan  had  kept  me 
quiet,  but  my  vanity  at  last  broke  bounds. 
My  charming  chapeau  de  paille  with  its 
poppy  flowers,  my  French  cashmere  and  my 
coquetry,  which,  young  or  old,  will  go  with 
me  to  my  grave,  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
As  I  was  stepping  into  the  La  Grange  car- 
riage I  turned  to  the  "nice  young  man" 
who  handed  me  in,  and  said,  *^Je  auia^  moi, 
la  viritable  Lady  Morgan.^^  He  said  he 
guessed  as  much,  and  announced  to  the 
bona  gena  who  I  was,  and  we  drove  off  amid 
vivata  and  laughter. 

Lady  Morp^an  gives  a  very  ample  ac- 
count of  this  second  visit  to  Paris  in 
her  "  Diary  "  (sometimes  called  *'  The 
Odd  Volume  "),  ^  which  is  full  of  good 
stories  and  vivid  descriptions.  She  tells 
how  Benjamin  Constant,  faithless  to 
his  sometime  idol,  mimicked  Albertiue 
de  Stael  (Duchesse  de  Broglie),  pre- 
senting her  mother  with  a  branch  of 
laurel  —  with  which  she  was  always 
provided  —  when  she  saw  "  inspiration 
coming  strong  upon  her."  And  how 
he  declared  that  *^  Corinne  "  had  vainly 
smiled  on  the  brilliant  Comte  de  Biva- 
rol,  who,  meeting  her  one  night  at 
a  bal   maaqv4,  turned  abruptly  away. 

>  Diary  of  Lady  Morgan*    Biobard  Bcntley,  New 
Burlington  Street,  1858 


'*  De  quelle  deesse  voulez-vous  ichapper 
done  f "  asked  the  friend  who  accom- 
panied him  —  "and  how  do  you  know 
the  mask?  "  "Par  le  pied  de  Sta^l,'' 
replied  the  cruel  comte. 

She  records  Denon's  picturesque 
sketches  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1814),  where  he  said 
Madame  Krudener  was  the  ruling  spirit 
—  the  greatest  actress  he  ever  saw,  too 
melodramatic  for  a  Clairon  or  a  Mars, 
but  quite  good  enough  for  an  audience 
of  kings  and  emperors.  How  she  wore 
white  cashmere  gathered  into  a  silver 
girdle,  her  golden  tresses  flowing  over 
an  alabaster  neck.    How  she  had 

the  air  of  having  been  flung  on  a  crim- 
son velvet  sofa  piled  with  cushions.  [Two 
or  three  crowned  heads  were  always  in 
attendance] ;  Alexander  on  one  side,  dressed 
for  effect  in  black  and  diamonds,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  remarkable  by  contrast,  on  the 
other.  ...  In  the  midst  of  a  solemn  silence 
she  rose,  and  extending  her  arms,  ex- 
claimed, in  a  strange  and  penetrating  voice, 
^^Priona!^^  and  down  on  his  knees  went 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  followed  by 
everybody  present  —  kings,  aides-de-camp, 
and  valets. 

During  this  description  Humboldt  was 
announced  ;  "  he  is  like  the  elephant," 
says  Lady  Morgan,  "  who  can  with 
equal  ejise  tear  down  an  oak  or  pick  up 
a  pin.  With  me  he  always  picks  up  the 
pin." 

One  of  the  oddest  compliments  paid 
to  Lady  Morgan  while  in  Paris  this 
time  was  making  her  a  Freemason  ; 
there  being  then  a  Loge  Ecossaise, 
Belle  et  Bonne,  of  which  Madame  de 
Villette  was  grande  mattresse.  The 
installation  was  a  dazzling  ceremony. 
The  grande  maitresse  in  white  satin 
and  diamonds,  wearing  Voltaire's  por- 
trait as  an  order,  received  the  neo- 
phytes. Prince  Paul  of  Wuriemburg, 
the  Archimandrite  of  Jerusalem,  Talma, 
and  many  other  notabilities  were  pres- 
ent. Draperies  of  crimson  and  gold, 
heaps  of  flowers,  clouds  of  incense,  and 
the  wild  music  of  Boucher  combined  to 
make  the  scene  impressive. 

We  took  the  vows,  but  as  to  the  aecret^  it 
shall  never  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence 
sealed.     That   so  many   women,    young, 
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beautiful,  and  worldly,  should  never  have 
revealed  it  is  among  the  miracles  the  much 
distrusted  sex  is  capable  of  working.  .  .  . 
The  loge  lasted  two  hours.  During  the 
whole  time  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
Archimandrite  of  Jerusalem,  and  Talma, 
who  had  the  same  expression  he  wore  in 
Niron  when  bothered  by  Agrippa^s  lectures 
— stem  ennui  personified.  The  archbishop 
tried  to  look  pious,  but  as  it  was  the  piety 
of  the  Greek  Church  I  did  not  understand 
it. 

Among  Lady  Morgan's  kindest  and 
wisest  correspondents  was  Lady  Charle- 
ville,  one  of  the  few  good  women  who 
had  a  good  word  to  say  for  George  IV. 
He  had  been  kind  to  her  child  when  ill 
at  Brighton,  and  although  she  had  re- 
fused all  former  invitations  to  the  Pavil- 
ion C  for  those  things  I  delight  not 
in"),  she  went  thither  in  her  wheeled 
chair  to  thank  him. 

Believe  me  [she  writes]  the  Regent  has  a 
heart ;  and  I  am  only  siu^rised  that,  sur- 
rounded as  an  heir  apparent  is,  every  mouth 
and  every  eye  taught  to  express  assent,  and 
the  truth  never  suffered  near  him  —  I  say  I 
am  only  surprised  that  he  is  human.  .  .  . 
It  gave  me  pleasure  to  find  ^*  Florence  Ma- 
carthy ''  on  his  table,  and  to  hear  him  say, 
when  I  took  it  up,  **I  hope  you  like  the 
Eagle  and  O^Leary.  I  never  read  anything 
more  delightful  or  more  pathetic  than  Cum- 
haFs    catastrophe.      Croker   may  rail  on, 

heUl  do  her  no  harm  !    D blackguard, 

to  abuse  a  woman,  isn^t  it?  Couldn^t  he 
let  her  ^  France  ^  alone,  if  it  be  all  lies,  and 
read  her  novels,  and  thank  her,  by  Jaaus ! 
for  being  a  good  Irishwoman  ?  ^*  ^ 

In  Italy  the  Morgans  had  the  same 
social  success  as  in  France.  In  an  old 
Florentine  palace,  while  talking  to  Tom 
Moore — always  a  favorite  of  hers"  — 
and  gazing  on  ^^  the  cloud-capped  Apen- 

>  Of  his  personal  appearance  we  get  an  odd 
gUmpfle  in  a  letter  from  Hamilton  Rowan  to  Sir 
Charles  Morgan.  **  I  bare  seen  many  caricatures 
which  are  strong  likenesses  of  the  originals,  but 
until  I  saw  George  IV.  I  never  met  a  person  who 
in  features,  contour,  and  general  mien  outdid  their 
caricature.  Hone's  likeness  in  the  *  House  that 
Jack  Built '  is  a  llattery.** 

*  She  once  improyised  a  dinner-party  for  him  in 
Dublin  in  a  very  uroll  way.  "  I  threw  up  my  win- 
dows, and  asked  my  friends  as  they  drove  by  in 
their  cabs  and  carriages,  and  sent  out  some  penny 
porters,  and  lighted  up  my  rooms.  Moore  was  ab- 
solutely astounded  when  he  saw  my  assemblage," 
she  writes. 


nines  which  seemed  to  be  walking  in  at 
the  window,"  Lady  Morgan  received 
a  distinguished  visitor.  ^^I  had  just 
time,"  she  says,  "  to  whisper  to  Moore  " 
[it  was  rather  an  Irish  whisper]  — 
"  *  The  widow  of  the  Pretender  —  your 
legitimate  queen — and  the  lover  of 
your  brother  poet  Alfieri,'  when  the 
Comtesse  d' Albany  entered.  She  could 
be  the  most  agreeable  woman  in  the 
world  ;  and  throughout  this  flattering 
visit  she  was  so.  She  could  also  be  the 
most  disagreeable.  For,  like  most  great 
ladies,  her  temper  was  uncertain,  and 
her  natural  hauteur,  when  not  subdued 
by  her  brilliant  bursts  of  good-humor, 
was  occasionally  revolting.  Still,  she 
loved  fun,  and  no  sally  of  wit  or  humor 
could  offend  her." 

Lady  Morgan  was  disappointed  in  the 
beauty  of  Pauline,  Princess  Borghese, 
with  whom  she  became  intimate  in 
Home,  and  who  told  her  that  it  was 
^'  noble  of  her  not  to  fall  heavy  on  the 
unfortunate"  in  her  "France"'  But 
she  was  much  impressed  by  Madame 
Mfere. 

I  never  saw  so  fine  an  old  lady — still 
quite  handsome.  She  was  dressed  in  rich 
crimson  velvet  trimmed  with  sable,  with  a 
point  lace  ruff  and  headdress.  The  pictures 
of  her  sons  hung  round  the  room,  all  in 
royal  robes,  and  her  daughters  and  grand- 
children, and  at  the  head  of  them  all,  old 
Mr,  Bonaparte  !  Every  time  she  mentioned 
Napoleon  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  She 
is  full  of  sense,  feeling,  and  spirit. 

Pasta  was  one  of  the  new  acquaint- 
ances in  whom  Lady  Morgan  most 
delighted.  Her  patriotism  (which  had 
nearly  cost  her  imprisonment),  her 
strong  family  affection,  and  her  nalvetd, 
were  all  after  the  "  wild  Irishwom- 
an's "  own  heart.  "  I  was  unc  petite 
demoi8elle^^^  she  explained,  "singing 
and  playing  in  an  amateur  company  in 
Milan.  Pasta  and  I  played  together, 
fell  in  love,  and  married."    Pacr  sent 

*  The  princess  praised  her  chamberlain  to  Lady 
Morgan,  saying,  "  C*tat  Vfumtme  du  monde  U  pins 
respectable.  C*it€Ut  le  chancelier  pour  mon  Duchi^ 
car  mon  frhrt  ne  m^a  pas  dontU  de  Boyaume.** 
"  Oh,**  adds  Lady  Morgan,  "  for  the  wmekalami  air 
with  which,  in  the  intervals  of  two  sips  of  choco- 
late, *  my  brother  did  not  give  me  a  khigdoiii,*  was 
uttered ! " 
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for  them  to  Paris.  "I  so  wished  to 
travel  that  I  would  have  gone  mtme 
Venfer  I  I  carue  out  in  London  in  T^l^- 
inaque.  I  was  so  ashamed  of  show- 
ing my  legs  I  Instead  of  minding  my 
singing  I  was  always  hiding  my  legs  ! 
I  failed."  Lady  Morgan  spoke  of  her 
fame :  ♦'  OUnre  passagh'e,^^  she  re- 
plied ;  "it  is  here  to-day,  and  gone 
to-morrow.    Yours  endures." 


(C 


I  remember/^  said  Lady  Morgan,  '^be- 
ing in  your  dressing-room  one  night  when 
you  had  just  come  off  the  stage  in  your 
highest  wrought  scene.  Your  maid  had  a 
bit  of  roast  beef  ready  to  put  in  your  mouth, 
and  some  porter."  "-4/i,  «t,"  was  her  reply, 
^''maisje  ne  prends  plus  la  viande^  and, 
pour  le  porter,  I  take  it  half  and  half!" 
This  bit  of  London  slang  from  the  lips  of 
Medea,  and  in  her  sweet  broken  English, 
had  the  oddest  effect  imaginable. 

Taglioni  —  *'  quiet,  lady-like,  and  sim- 
ple," told  Lady  Morgan  that  her  two 
rales  were  "  never  to  make  any  effort," 
but  to  give  herself  up  to  her  extreme 
delight  in  dancing  —  and  to  "  bathe  her 
feet  in  arrowroot  water."  i 

Lady  Morgan  asked  Pagan!  ni  if  he 
were  not  "  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world  —  every  day  acquiring  so  much 
fame  and  so  much  money . "  He  sigh  ed , 
and  said  he  should  be  but  for  one  thing 
—  "i  Bagcuzi  —  the  little  ragamuffins 
who  ran  after  him  in  the  streets." 
He  then  told  her,  "in  an  odd,  simple, 
Italian,  gossiping  way,"  of  his  humble 
birth,  his  playing  the  guitar  and  singing 
in  the  church  services  at  four  years 
old,  and  composing  a  cantata  and  learn- 
ing the  violin  at  seven.  Also  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Tuscany,  his  luckless  love-affair  while 
in  her  household,  and  yet  more  luckless 
marriage.  "While  telling  me  all  this 
he  rolled  his  eyes  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nary way,  really  and  truly  demoniaenl. 
Still,  he  seems  to  me  to  be  a  stupefied 
and  almost  idiotic  creature." 

Dining  at  the  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Taranto,  the  Morgans  met 
some  unexpected  guests  :  — 

>  "  What  a  bleaeing  li  self-  approbation  t ''  says 
Cborley.  '*In  Lady  Morgan's  ease  I  am  satisfied 
it  waa  sinoere.  She  had  no  Statute  of  Limitations, 
and  absolutely  proCetied  to  h»Te  taught  TagUonl 
to  duoe  an  Irish  jig!" 


Between  the  first  and  second  courses  the 
door  opened,  and  several  enormously  large 
and  beautiful  cats  were  introduced  by  the 
names  of  Pantaleone,  Desdemona,  Otello. 
etc.  They  took  their  places  on  chairs  near 
the  table,  and  were  as  silent,  as  motionless, 
as  well-behaved  as  London  hon  ton  could 
require.  On  the  bishop  requesting  one  of 
the  chaplains  to  assist  the  Signora  Desde- 
mona to  something,  the  butler  stepped  up 
to  his  lordship,  and  observed,  ^^  Desdemona 
will  prefer  waiting  for  the  roasts." 

'^  Italy  "  proved  almost  as  successful 
as  "France,"  and  received  high  com- 
mendation from  Byron.  For  the  "  Life 
and  Times  of  Salvator  Rosa,"  her  next 
great  task,  Lady  Morgan  received  £500 
from  Colburn.  But  she  exhibited  an 
unreasonable  —  though  by  no  means 
unusual  —  annoyance  at  the  idea  that 
her  publisher  as  well  as  herself  had 
profited  by  the  book,  and  they  had 
some  financial  quarrels  over  it.  A  more 
serious  one  was  to  follow. 

Lady  Morgan's  second  book  on 
"  France  "  is  spoken  of  by  her  biogra* 
phers  as  "  the  work  in  which  her  pecul- 
iar genius  had  the  fairest  play  and  the 
fullest  development."  There  had  been 
no  understanding  with  Colburn  about 
its  publication,  but  "  he  considered  that 
Lady  Morgan  was  bound  to  him  in  lit- 
erary matrimony,  for  better,  for  worse, 
and  behaved  with  a  cool  security  not 
suited  to  her  character."  Having  writ- 
ten to  him  twice  on  the  subject  without 
eliciting  an  offer.  Lady  Morgan  opened 
negotiations  with  Saunders  and  Otley, 
and  let  Mr.  Colburn  know  what  she 
had  done.  In  reply  he  wrote  to  Sir 
Charles,  saying  that  if  she  did  not  im- 
mediately return  to  her  allegiance  it 
would  be  "no  less  detrimental  to  her 
literary  than  to  her  pecuniary  interest." 
And  the  way  in  which  he  carried  out 
his  threat  was  by  an  adveitisement  in 
all  the  current  papers  headed  :  — 

"lady  morgan  at  half-price;" 

stating  that  in  consequence  of  the  great 
losses  he  had  sustained  on  her  former 
works  he  had  declined  the  present  book 
on  "  France,"  and  copies  of  all  her 
previous  works  might  be  had  at  a  great 
reduction  I  Saunders  and  Otley  then 
wished  to  be  released  from  their  bar- 
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gain,  as  they  were  losers  on  every  item, 
besides  the  sums  paid  and  promised  to 
the  author.  Finally,  the  whole  matter 
came  into  court,  and  Mr.  Colburn  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  ''  so  enraged  at 
losing  Lady  Morgan's  work  that  he  had 
done  everything  he  could  to  injure  her 
literary  reputation  and  damage  the  sale 
of  the  book  ;  that  he  regretted  what  he 
had  done  under  the  influence  of  wounded 
feeling,  and  that  he  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  retracting  what  he  had  said 
in  her  disparagement."  Lady  Morgan 
herself  declared  that  he  behaved 
throughout  "  like  an  angry  lover  seek- 
ing a  reconciliation  with  his  mistress  I  " 
Keturning  to  Kildare  Street,  Lady 
Morgan  took  with  her  a  new  acquisi- 
tion, of  which  she  was  inordinately 
proud :  — 

Neither  she  nor  Sir  Charles  knew  the  dif- 
ference between  a  good  carriage  and  a  bad 
one  ;  a  carriage  was  a  carriage  to  them.  It 
never  was  known  where  this  vehicle  was 
bought,  except  that  she  declared  it  came 
from  "the  first  carriage  builder  in  Lon- 
don.'* In  shape  it  was  a  grasshopper,  as 
well  as  in  color.  Very  high  and  very 
springy,  with  enormotis  wheels,  difficult  to 
get  in,  and  dangerous  to  get  out.  Sir 
Charles,  who  never  in  his  life  before  had 
mounted  a  coach-box,  was  persuaded  by  his 
wife  to  "drive  his  own  carriage."  He  was 
extremely  short-sighted,  and  wore  large 
green  spectacles  when  out  of  doors.  His 
coat  was  much  trimmed  with  fiu*,  and 
braided.  Their  tall  Irish  footman,  in  the 
brightest  of  red  plush,  sat  beside  him,  his 
office  being  to  jump  off  whenever  anybody 
was  knocked  down  or  run  over ;  for  Sir 
Charles  drove  as  it  pleased  God.  The 
horse  was  mercifully  a  very  quiet  animal, 
and  much  too  small  for  the  carriage,  or  the 
mischief  would  have  been  more.  Lady 
Morgan,  in  the  large  bonnet  of  the  period, 
and  a  cloak  lined  with  fur  hanging  over  the 
back  of  the  carriage,  gave,  as  she  conceived, 
the  crowning  grace  to  a  neat  and  elegant 
turn-out.  The  only  drawback  to  her  satis- 
faction was  the  alarm  caused  by  Sir 
Charles's  driving,  and  she  was  incessantly 
springing  up  to  adjure  him  to  "Take 
care !"  to  which  he  would  reply  with 
warmth,  after  the  manner  of  husbands. 

Among  other  Irish  recollections  we 
find  the  origin  of  a  famous  7not  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  —  or,  if  not  its  origin,  a 


remarkable  coincidence.  After  a  din- 
ner given  by  Lord  Dungarvan,  Lady 
Morgan  enters  in  her  diary  :  — 

The  second  time  in  my  life  that  I  met  the 
redoubtable  Dan  O^Connell.^  Dan  is  not 
brilliant  in  private  life,  not  even  agreeable. 
He  is  mild,  sUent,  unassuming,  apparently 
absorbed,  and  an  utter  stranger  to  the  give- 
and-take  charm  of  good  society.  I  said  so 
to  Lord  Clanricarde,  who  replied,  "If  you 
knew  how  I  found  him  this  morning  !  His 
hall,  the  very  steps  of  his  door,  crowded 
with  his  clientele.  He  had  a  word  or  a 
written  order  for  each,  then  hurried  off  to 
the  Law  Courts,  thence  to  the  improvement 
Society,  and  was  the  first  g^est  here  to-day. 
Two  hours  before  he  was  making  that 
clever  but  violent  speech  to  Mr.  La  Touche  ; 
and  now  no  wonder  that  he  looks  like  an 
extinct  volcano.^ ^ 

It  has  been  said  that  Lady  Morgan 
regarded  her  husband  with  pride  and 
affection.  She  exulted  in  the  deference 
paid  him  by  learned  men  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  she  watched  him  while  she 
talked  to  serious  people  of  weighty  mat- 
ters—  "not  unobservant  of  me,  being 
always  afraid  of  my  getting  out  of  my 
depth,  which  I  generally  do,  though^ 
like  other  light  things,  I  somehow  con- 
trive to  float."  2  She  told  him  after  one 
of  her  brilliant  soirees,  "  You  always  say 
the  best  thing  that  is  said ;  only,  for 

1  Their  first  meeting  was  in  1826,  at  Dublin 
Castle.  '*  Thirty  years  ago,"  she  wrote  then, "  the 
roof  would  not  have  been  deemed  safe  which 
afforded  that  *  first  flower  of  the  earth,  first  gem  of 
the  sea,'  shelter.  He  wants  back  the  days  of  Brian 
Borru,  himself  to  be  the  king,  with  a  crown  of 
emerald  shamrocks,  a  train  of  yellow  velvet,  and  a 
mantle  of  Irish  tabiiiet.  A  sceptre  in  one  hand 
and  a  cross  in  the  other,  and  the  people  crying^ 
'  Long  live  King  0'Ck>nnell  I  * "  His  actual  costume 
was  remarkable  enough.  "  Some  rain  has  fallen, 
and  the  fields  are  beginning  to  look  almost  as  green 
as  O'Connell,  for  he  walks  about  in  the  full  dress 
of  a  verdant  Liberator ;  even  to  a  green  cravat,  a 
green  watch-ribbon,  and  a  slashing  shining  green 
hat-band ;  and  he  has  a  confident  hope  that  the 
tears  of  Ireland  will  prevent  the  colors  from  ever 
fading ! " 

*  According  to  Chorley,  Lady  Morgan  contrived 
to  get  out  of  her  depth  on  subjects  and  occasionB 
when  one  would  have  expected  esprit  dm  corps  to 
keep  her  well  within  it.  "  I  heard  her  ask,  in  all 
sincerity  and  simplicity,  at  a  literary  party,  •  Who 
was  Jeremy  Taylor?'  on  some  reference  to  that 
distinguished  divine.  I  think  she  had  some  notion 
of  the  Taylors  of  Ongarl  But  more  absurd  still 
was  her  introduction  to  the  stately,  grave,  and 
accomplished  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin  "  [mother  of  Lady 
Duff  Qordon]  *'  when  she  oompllmented  her  sister 
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the  battledore  and  shuttlecock  of  con- 
versation  you  are  perhaps  too  senten- 
tious in  manner."  *' Perhaps,"  he  re- 
plied, "  7wn  ho  avuto  tempo  dresser  hreve, 
as  Casti  says." 

He  had  the  best  influence  on  her  con- 
duct in  some  weighty  matters.  In  1831 
she  writes :  — 

The  cholera  is  approaching.  I  proposed 
to  Morgan  that  we  should  retire  from  Dub- 
lin. He  stopped  me  short  by  saying  that 
his  post  was  where  there  was  most  danger. 
His  view  of  the  case  changed  my  whole 
feeling  on  the  subject.  He  must  stay,  and 
therefore  I  xoill  stay  ;  so  last  night  we  set 
about  thinking  what  was  wisest  and  best 
to  be  done  for  the  poor  prisoners  of  the 
Marshalsea.  We  think  we  have  succeeded. 
He  has  gone  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
prison,  and  make  his  proposals  to  the  Lord- 
JLieutenant. 

A  few  years  later,  when  Lord  Mel- 
bourne gave  Lady  Morgan  a  pension  of 
J^300  a  year — very  acceptable  in  con- 
sequence of  her  failing  sight  and  Sir 
Charles's  uncompensated  loss  of  a  gov- 
ernment appointment  which  was  abol- 
ished—  Dublin  was  quitted,  and  finally, 
for  London.  It  has  been  oddly  asserted 
that  Catholic  emancipation,  in  which 
she  and  her  husband  took  the  keenest 
interest,  *^  vulgarized  Dublin  society 
and  banished  Lady  Morgan."  How- 
ever that  may  have  been,  she  settled  in 
11,  William  Street,  Hyde  Park.  Of 
course,  "  everybody  who  was  anybody  " 
was  soon  on  her  visiting  list ;  but  it 
seems  curious,  remembering  her  warm 
and  lifelong  friendship  for  Madame 
Paterson-Bonaparte,  that  Jerome,  ex- 
king  of  Westphalia,  should  have  figured 
there.  Her  letters  and  diaries  are 
thickly  sprinkled  with  sketches  of  ce- 
lebrities :  Mrs.  Bulwer  Lytton,  '*  hand- 
some, insolent,  and  unamiable,"  who, 
she  says,  '^  like  all  the  haXf-esprits, 
looked  daggers  "  at  her ;  Disraeli,  '^  that 
egregious  coxcomb,  outraging  the  priv- 
ilege a  young  man  has  of  being  ab- 
surd." The  Duchess  of  St.  Albans, 
"a   coarse,   full-blown,   dark-complex- 

anthorew  on  having  written  'Pride  and  Preju- 
dice.' " 

Wcu  this  "in  all  sincerity  and  simplicity,*'  or  a 
little  sly  fun? 


ioned  woman,  dressed,"  to  receive  a 
morning  call,  ^'  in  rich  white  silk 
trimmed  with  white  lace,  a  quantity  of 
gold  chains,  bracelets,  etc.  Her  black 
ringlets  were  surmounted  by  a  black' 
lace  veil,  which  fell  on  one  side.  Last 
time  I  saw  her  was  as  Miss  Mellon,  in 
*  The  Honeymoon,'  when  I  came  over 
to  sell  my  *  Wild  Irish  Girl.'  She  was 
then  a  model  of  beauty,  symmetry,  and 
grace." 

About  this  time  Lady  Morgan  be- 
came acquainted  with  her  clever  coun- 
trywoman, Mra.  S.  C.  Hall,  who  speaks 
of  '*"  the  humor  that  dimpled  round  her 
mouth  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes  ;  "  and 
adds  :  "  The  natural  intonations  of  her 
voice  in  conversation  were  so  pleasing 
as  to  render  her  nothings  pleasant,  and, 
whatever  affectation  hovered  about  her 
large  green  fan,  or  was  seen  in  the  way 
she  had  of  folding  her  draperies  round 
her  and  looking  out  of  them  with  true 
Irish  espihgleriey  the  tones  of  that  voice 
were  to  the  last  full  of  feeling."  ^ 

During  years  which  have  necessarily 
been  lightly  passed  over,  Lady  Morgan 
was  busy  with  mariy  books,  not  always, 
chiefly  owing  to  her  quarrel  with  Col- 
burn,  successful.  "  The  Princess  ;  or, 
The  Bdguine,"  for  which  she  went  to 
Belgium  to  study  her  scenery,  and  iu 
which  she  used  much  material  collected 
for  a  life  of  Kubens,  was  published  by 
Mr.  Bentley  —  Colburn's  successor  — 
and  was  more  fortunate. 

Lady  Morgan's  niece,  Sydney,  having 
become  Mrs.  Laurence,  was  also  living 
in  London,  and  gave  her  aunt  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  burning  of  the 
Koyal  Exchange  :  — 

It  was  splendidly  awful  to  see  the  beauti- 
ful dome  all  in  a  blaze,  and  falling  piece 
by  piece  into  the  flames  below,  the  bells 
chiming  their  last  in  the  midst  of  the  fire. 
Strange  to  say,  the  last  tune  they  chimed, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  was  **  There  is  na  luck 
about  the  house.''  It  quite  affected  me  to 
hear  it,  and  had  a  choking  effect  upon  us 
all,  for  the  bells  literally  dropped  one  by 
one  as  they  were  playing  the  tune. 

In  1843  Lady  Morgan  records  the 
death  of  another  niece.      "My   dear,. 

1  Book  of  Memories,  Virtue,  1871 ;  p.  222. 
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dear  Olivia,  my  hereafter  in  this  world  ; 
gentle,  spiritual,  intellectual,  unselfish 
beyond  idl  comparison."  Sir  Charles, 
seeing  her  overwhelming  grief,  said, 
"  Oh,  Sydney,  if  you  grieve  thus  for  a 
niece  whom  you  seldom  see,  what  is  to 
become  of  you  if  J  go  ?  "  The  question 
startled  her  into  self-control,  and,  to 
distract  her  thoughts.  Sir  Charles  drove 
her  to  Richmond,  where  they  walked 
quietly  in  the  park,  and  she  returned  to 
town  *'in  better  spirits,  with  Morgan 
beside  me." 

This  was  their  last  expedition  to- 
gether. A  short  time  afterwards  Sir 
Charles  had  an  attack  of  heart-disease, 
and  sank  under  it  before  any  one  even 
anticipated  danger.  The  next  entry  in 
her  diaiy,  long  after  her  loss,  is  touch- 
ing. 

Oh,  my  husband  !  I  cannot  endure  this. 
I  was  quite  unprepared  for  this.  So  ends 
my  life.  The  winter  fire  kindles  for  me 
alone  now.  The  chair,  the  lamp,  the 
books,  the  paper-cutter,  all  these  are  here 
this  November  —  gloomy,  wretched  No- 
vember. How  I  used  to  long  for  social, 
home-girt  November  \  Now  I  spend  it  in 
wandering  through  this  deserted  house. 
[Then,  in  the  following  spring]  :  Time  ap- 
plied to  grief  is  a  worldly  commonplace. 
Time  has  its  due  influence  over  visible 
grief ;  it  softens  sighs  and  dries  tears,  but 
lefond  remains  the  same.  Time  gives  you 
back  the  exercise  of  your  faculties  and  your 
habits,  but  the  loss  of  that  which  was  part 
of  yourself  remains  forever. 

Sorrows  were  heaped  upon  her.  In 
the  following  year  her  sister.  Lady 
Clarke,  died  —  through  life  her  dearest 
and  most  faithful  friend,  her  closest 
confidante  ;  a  woman  whose  wit  was  as 
sparkling  as  her  heart  was  warm  and 
her  temper  sweet :  — 

All  my  old  friends  and  new  acquaintances 
have  been  to  my  door  to  offer  sympathy, 
but  I  am  beyond  the  reach  of  solace  now 
.  .  .  Books,  pictures,  flowers,  everything 
has  the  touch  of  death  on  it !  And  that 
park  so  near  me — of  which  my  beloved 
Morgan  used  to  say,  ^'It  is  ours  more  than 
the  queen^s  ;  we  use  it  daily  and  enjoy  it 
nightly*^  — that  I  worked  so  hard  to  get  an 
entrance  into  [the  Albert  Gate]  seems  to 
me  covered  with  black  crape. 

The  veil  was  lifted  a  little  in  the 


years  which  intervened  between  these 
bitter  griefs  and  her  own  death,  al- 
though, as  she  said,  ''  the  meaning  of 
life  was  gone."  Chorley,  who  had 
been  severe  on  her  early  follies,  says : 
^^She  accepted  what  was  becoming  to 
advanced  years  with  a  grace  almost 
amounting  to  dignity,  hardly  to  have 
been  expected  from  one  who  had  so 
long  defied  time,  and  who  found  herself 
alone  in  the  world."  She  mixed  again 
in  society,  and  enjoyed  a  controversy 
with  Cardinal  Wiseman  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  Vatican,  which  she  asserted  had 
been  found  to  bear  the  startling  in- 
scription, "  There  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  His  Prophet,"  having 
probably  been  part  of  the  spoil  of  the 
Crusaders  ;  and  she  was  fascinated  by 
"the  fairy-like  beauty  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  Hyde  Park "  —  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851. 

Naturally  the  later  pages  of  her  diary 
are  mainly  obituary.  She  sees  Rogers 
in  his  last  days  —  "the  ghost  of  his 
former  ghost "  —  and  hears  that  Moore 
is  bedridden,  and  has  lost  his  memory  ; 
remembers  nothing  but  some  of  his 
own  early  songs,  which  he  sings  as  he 
lies.  Eliot  Warburton,  whose  happy 
marriage  had,  Lady  Morgan  believed, 
been  "made "on  her  little  balcony. in 
William  Street,  is  lost  in  the  burning 
of  the  Amazon  ;  Charles  Kemble  — 
"the  last  of  the  dynasty  —  beantifal, 
graceful,  gallant,"  is  called  away.  At 
last  the  summons  comes  for  the  chron- 
icler herself. 

Christmas  day,  1858,  was  her  last 
birthday.  She  assembled  a  few  of  her 
remaining  friends  at  dinner,  and  "  did 
the  honors  with  all  the  verve  and  bril- 
liance of  her  brightest  days."  She  told 
stories  and  sang  songs,  and  none  pros- 
ent  could  realize  how  many  birthdays 
had  preceded  the  one  they  were  cele- 
brating. She  began  the  following  year 
with  energetic  work  on  her  "  Odd  Vol- 
ume," and  an  appearance  of  enthusi- 
asm and  hope  which  were  the  last  flicker 
of  the  lamp.  On  St.  Patrick's  day  she 
gave  a  musical  matinie  ;  but  a  week 
afterwards  caught  a  cold,  which  became 
serious ;  and  expired  on  April  16th  in 
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the  arms  of  her  beloved  niece  and 
namesake.  She  was  buried  in  Bromp- 
ton  Cemetery. 

And  so  passed  away  "one  of  the 
most  peculiar  and  original  literary  char- 
acters of  the  century,  composed  of 
natural  genius,  acquired  accomplish- 
ments, audacity  that  Hew  at  the  highest 
game,  extreme  liberality  of  opinions, 
extremely  narrow  literary  sympatliies 
...  a  compound  of  the  most  startling 
contradictions,  impossible  to  be  over- 
looked or  forgotten  ; "  and  also  a  woman 
whose  native  kindness  of  heart,  increas- 
ing with  age,  led  her  to  caution  a 
younger  friend,  who  spoke  of  some  one 
she  **  hated  :  "  "  Ah  !  ma  chJbre^  ne  vous 
xhargez  pas  dea  haiiies  —  it  is  only  the 
young  who  are  severe." 


From  The  Argosy. 
TEAVELIiING  WITH  HALF  A  MILLION. 

I. 


In  the  vaults  of  the  Kothschild  bank- 
ing-house at  Frankfort -on -the -Main 
there  sat  a  young  man  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  before  a  large  open  trav- 
elling trunk,  which  differed  from  others 
of  the  same  kind  only  in  being  lined 
with  zinc,  and  having  two  extremely 
complicated  locks.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  paper  covered  with  figures,  and  be- 
side him  were  two  clerks,  one  quite  an 
old  man,  who  together  packed  the 
trunk  with  slender  rouleaux  of  shining 
gold. 

'^  Six  thousand  florins  more  make  one 
hundred  thousand,"  said  the  old  man. 

"That  is  right,  Keblar,"  answered 
he  who  was  seated,  looking  at  his  list. 

Other  kinds  of  coin  came  in  their 
order ;  packet  after  packet  was  laid  in 
the  trunk,  until  it  was  nearly  full. 

"This  will  be  very  heavy,"  said  Keb- 
lar, after  counting  and  packing  for 
some  time. 

"It  will  indeed,"  replied  the  young 
man,  who  was  named  Fernald  ;  "  but 
ten  thousand  foreign  pistoles  must  still 
go  in." 

Keblar  continued  his  work  in  silence. 
When  it  was  finished,  he  raised  one 
end  of  the  trunk,  to  test  the  weight. 
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"Can  it  go?"  asked  Fernald  anx- 
iously. 

*'  Yes,  I  suppose  so ;  but  if  com- 
ments are  made  about  it,  you  had  bet- 
ter say  that  you  are  carrying  specimens 
of  hardware." 

"That  is  a  capital  idea.  Now  give 
me  the  key." 

Keblar  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  steel 
ring,  from  which  hung  keys  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes,  and  selecting  one,  handed 
it  to  Fernald,  who,  after  locking  the 
trunk,  pocketed  it  carefully  with  his 
list. 

"I  must  now  receive  the  baron's 
final  ordera,  and  take  my  leave  of  him," 
said  Fernald.  "  Send  the  trunk  to  my 
lodgings,  Keblar,  and  with  it  the  letters 
I  am  to  take  to  Vienna." 

"  I  will  attend  to  it,  sir,"  said  the  old 
man. 

All  three  then  left  the  strong,  heav- 
ily fastened  room,  and  Keblar  closed 
the  iron  door  securely  after  him. 

Fernald  was  from  an  old  bui-gher 
family  of  Frankfort ;  he  was  an  employi 
in  the  great  Rothschild  banking  busi- 
ness, and  had  a  department  which 
proved  that  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment placed  implicit  confidence  in  his 
integrity.  The  baron  now  entrusted 
him  with  a  commission  to  his  brother 
in  Vienna,  where  he  was  to  take  the 
immense  sum  of  nearly  half  a  million 
of  money. 

He  went  directly  from  the  vault 
to  Baron  Rothschild's  counting-room, 
where  his  final  instructions  were  given 
him.  As  the  great  man  dismissed  him, 
he  inquired  :  "  Do  you  take  a  servant 
with  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  baron  ;  my  old  Conrad." 

"  Is  he  an  old  man  ?  " 

"Old,  but  trusty." 

"  Well,  you  know  him  better  than  I ; 
but,  my  dear  fellow,  trust  no  one  far- 
ther than  you  can  see  him,  for  we  have 
so  many  people  in  the  business,  that 
this  journey  is  no  secret ;  if  there 
should  be  a  traitor  among  us,  our  gold 
and  your  throat  run  a  great  risk. 
Here,"  he  added,  "  is  a  document  from 
the  Austrian  Embassy  to  the  head  of 
the  police  department,  so  that  in  case 
of  need  a  force  can  be>  immediately 
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placed  under  your  direction.  Now, 
farewell,  my  young  friend,  and '  may 
God  protect  you  !  " 

^^  Have  no  anxiety,  baron ;  I  shall 
doubtless  be  unmolested.  As  soon  as  I 
reach  Vienna,  I  will  announce  the  fact 
to  you,"  said  Femald,  taking  his  cre- 
dentials. 

"Do  so  ;  and  once  more,  farewell." 

Fernald  intended  to  start  the  follow- 
ing morning  at  five  o'clock,  and  to 
travel  in  the  baron's  caliche  with  post- 
horses  ;  for  at  the  date  of  our  narrative 
railroads  were  unknown  in  the  countiy. 
It  was  in  the  year  1833,  shortly  after 
the  so-called  "Frankfort  riot" — that 
bold  outbreak  of  rash  students  upon  the 
city  police,  which  led  to  so  many  strin- 
gent and  annoying  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

After  Femald  had  completed  his 
preparations  for  the  morrow,  finding 
ho  had  the  evening  before  him,  he  re- 
solved to  spend  it  with  a  small  reunion 
which  he  knew  would  be  assembled  at 
the  house  of  the  secretary  of  legation. 

Fernald  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  this  gentleman  by  transacting  busi- 
ness with  him  at  the  bank,  and  having 
once  accepted  an  invitation  to  his  house, 
he  frequently  directed  his  steps  to  its 
hospitable  threshold ;  for  he  found 
there  a  powerful  magnet,  and  was  now 
a  regular  guest  on  the  evenings  when 
Mr.  von  Fridburg  received  his  friends. 

This  being  one  of  these  occasions, 
Femald  soon  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  gay  and  fashionable  com- 
pany. After  paying  his  respects  to  the 
lady  of  the  house,  and  chatting  famil- 
iarly with  one  or  two  acquaintances,  he 
tiu-ned  towards  a  lady,  the  centre  of 
a  group  of  gentlemen,  who  all  paid 
marked  attention  to  her  brilliant  and 
animated  conversation.  She  was  about 
Bix-and- twenty  years  old,  had  large, 
sparkling  black  eyes,  great  profusion 
of  dark  hair,  clear,  pale  complexion, 
and  an  exquisitely  shaped  head  ;  and 
although  the  first  bloom  of  youth  was 
passed,  this  young  widow  was  so  culti- 
vated, piquant,  and  witty,  that  she  was 
always  surrounded  by  admirers.  She 
had  lately  come  to  Frankfort,  having 
always  lived  upon  tbe  Lower  Bhine, 


but  being  quite  independent  since  tho 
death  of  her  husband,  had  taken  up 
her  abode  in  what  she  declared  to  be 
her  favorite  city.  She  had  become 
acquainted  with  Madame  von  Fridburg^ 
by  occupying  the  next  box  at  the  opera 
for  a  whole  season,  and  had  been  re- 
ceived, through  her,  into  a  few  families. 
The  ladies  considered  her  too  coquet- 
tish, but  the  gentlemen  seemed  to  think 
she  had  no  faults,  and  Fernald  wa» 
especially  attentive. 

"So  you  are  going  to  Vienna,"  she 
said,  as  Fernald  took  a  vacant  chair 
near  her,  and  the  other  gentlemen,  one 
by  one,  withdrew. 

"Yes,  Madame  Bernard  ;  to-morrow 
very  early,"  answered  the  young  man. 
"  If  I  can  do  anything  for  you  tliere,  it 
will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"Oh,  thank  you  I  I  have  not  any 
commissions  for  Vienna ;  indeed,  I 
know  no  one  in  all  the  city.  Do  you 
remain  long  ?" 

"  I  go  on  business  that  will  only  de- 
tain me  a  few  days  ;  but  even  that  is- 
too  long,  for  my  heart  will  be  here." 

Madame  Bernard  threw  her  head 
backivith  a  very  animated  gesture,  and 
half  turning  to  him,  said  mockingly, — 

"And  do  you  expect  me  to  believe 
that?  Any  young  man  must  be  re- 
joiced to  travel  in  this  lovely  spring 
weather,  especially  to  so  gay  and  fas- 
cinating a  place  as  Vienna." 

"  It  grieves  me  that  my  assurance  i» 
met  with  such  total  unbelief,"  said 
Fernald.  "  I  feel  inclined  to  quote  the 
old  German  proverb  :  '  Women  will  be- 
lieve anything  but  the  tmth.'  " 

"  Well,  that  is  quite  natural,"  replied 
Madame  von  Bernard,  laughing.  "It 
is  very  hard  to  believe  what  is  dis- 
agreeable, and  truth  almost  always  is 
so." 

"  Are  the  feelings  and  emotions  which 
your  sex  inspire  in  the  hearts  of  men 
so  disagreeable  and  incredible  ?  " 

She  blushed  slightly,  but  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  and  was  about  to  make 
some  saucy  reply,  when  a  servant  ap- 
proaching, said  a  few  words  in  an  under- 
tone, and  handed  her  a  small  folded 
paper. 

"The   young    man    is    below,    and 
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awaits  an  answer,"  Femald  heard  him 
say. 

Madame  von  Bernard  changed  color 
visibly  ;  she  tore  open  the  note,  read  it 
hastily,  and  turning  to  the  servant, 
said, — 
"  Tell  him  yes.  All  is  right." 
The  servant  withdrew.  Fernald, 
who  felt  himself  overpowered  by  jeal- 
ousy at  this  little  scene,  whispered  sar- 
castically, — 

^^So  you  have  a  secret  correspond- 
ence ?  " 

She  nodded,  smiling  abstractedly, 
rose,  and  went  into  the  ante-room, 
where  she  seemed  to  wish  to  be  alone. 
In  this,  however,  she  was  not  gratified, 
for  several  young  men  approached,  and 
tried  to  draw  her  into  conversation. 
Fernald,  who  had  followed  at  a  little 
distance,  could  not  but  observe  how 
shortly  and  laconically  she  answered 
them  ;  it  seemed  almost  as  if  her  eye 
sought  him ;  and  lo  I  he  was  not  mis- 
taken —  she  bowed  a  somewhat  haughty 
dismissal  to  the  surrounding  group,  and 
went  directly  across  to  Fernald. 

''Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Fernald,"  she 
said,  drawing  him  aside.  "  You  are 
going  early  to-morrow  morning  to  Vi- 
enna—  what  would  you  say  if  I  pro- 
posed your  taking  charge  of  a  lady 
thither  ?  " 
"  A  lady  ?    A  friend  of  yours  ?    I 

should  be  most  happy " 

^'  Do  not  speak  so  loud,  I  beg.     I  do 
not  allude  to  a  friend,  but  to  myself." 
"  You  ?    Impossible  1  " 
"  I  have  this  moment  received  some 
news  which  obliges  me  to  go  directly  to 
Tienna." 

'*  To  Vienna  ?    But  you  just  said  you 

knew  no  one " 

"  I  said  so  ;  but  I  have  since  learned 
that  an  aunt,  my  only  relative,  has 
been  taken  suddenly  ill  there,  passing 
through  on  her  way  from  Italy." 

"I  am  truly  sorry  for  the  cause," 
said  Fernald,  "but  I  am  thankful  that 
I  am  to  liave  such  a  delightful  travelling 
companion ;  for  nothing  in  the  world 
would  make  me  so  happy  as  to  have 
you  accept  a  seat  in  my  carriage." 

"Then  will  you,  like  a  true  knight, 
protect  me  from  all  the  dangers  of  the  . 


way  ?  Oh  I  one  thing  more.  I  have  a 
servant  whom  I  would  like  to  take  with 
me.  On  such  a  journey  a  maid  is  oniy 
a  nuisance,  but  a  man  is  always  use- 
ful." 

"  A  very  good  idea,  and  suits  me  ex- 
actly,'-'  cried  Femald.  "Is  he  you^g, 
strong,  and  trusty  ?  " 

"  He  possesses  all  these  qualities,  and 
is  an  excellent  servant." 

"  Then  I  will  leave  my  own  at  home, 
as  he  will  be  quite  unnecessary.  So  it 
is  settled,  we  take  your  man." 

"  There  is  still  a  little  difficulty,"  said 
Madame  von  Bernard  thoughtfully ; 
"his  name  is  not  on  my  passport,  and 
he  has  none  of  his  own,  and  as  one 
cannot  be  procured  this  evening,  I  fear 
you  will  get  into  trouble.  You  see," 
she  said,  with  her  most  gracious  smile, 
"your  travelling  companion  begins  al- 
ready to  annoy  you." 

"On  the  contrary,  I  am  happy  to  say 
I  can  serve  you  also  in  this  difficulty," 
cried  Fernald.  "The  baron  has  put 
me  in  possession  of  a  paper  that  will  be 
an  '  open  sesame  '  for  all  police  regula- 
tions." 

"I  thank  you  from  my  heart,"  said 
Madame  Bernard,  with  a  beaming  look. 
"  Pray  tell  no  one  of  my  sudden  flight ; 
for  I  should  have  to  answer  a  thousand 
questions,  prompted  by  mere  idle  curi- 
osity, and  that  is  so  tiresome.  Good- 
night I  At  what  time  shall  I  be  ready 
in  the  morning  ?  " 

"  If  five  o'clock  is  not  too  early,  I 
will  call  for^'ou  at  that  hour." 

"Very  well.  Once  more,  good- 
night I  " 

She  left  him  in  such  a  state  of  joyful 
excitement,  that  he  could  only  think  of 
the  pleasure  he  promised  himself  on 
the  morrow,  and  never  i-eflected  for  a 
minute  upon  the  fact  that  a  note  brought 
by  a  young  man  caused  her  strange  un- 
easiness, even  before  opening  it.  As 
the  company  now  had  no  longer  attrac- 
tions for  him,  he  departed  unobserved^ 
in  order  to  take  the  rest  needful  for  his 
early  journey, 

II. 
It  was  precisely  five  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning  when  Femald  drove 
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up  to  Madame  von  Bernard's  dwelling 
in  the  baron's  comfortable  covered  car- 
riage, drawn  by  two  stout  horses.  The 
important  trunk  was  firmly  screwed  on 
behind.  The  house  door  opened  as 
they  stopped,  and  a  young  man  in  grey 
livery  came  out,  and  bowing  respect- 
fully, announced  that  Madame  Bernard 
would  be  ready  directly.  He  then 
brought  out  a  small  tnmk  and  handbox, 
and  put  them  upon  the  box.  In  a  few 
minutes  Madame  Bernard  appeared, 
closely  veiled,  and  enveloped  in  a  costly 
India  shawl.  Fernald  sprang  to  meet 
her,  and  lifted  her  in  with  assiduous 
care.  He  then  seated  himself  beside 
her,  the  servant  closed  the  door,  sprang 
up  beside  the  postilion,  who  cracked  his 
whip,  and  off  they  started  at  a  brisk  trot. 

•  The  post-horn  sounded,  and  the  car- 
riage clattered  so  over  the  stony  pave- 
ment that  conversation  at  first  was 
impossible  ;  but  soon  the  wheels  rolled 
lightly  along  the  smooth  highway,  and 
Fernald  commenced  conversing,  obtain- 
ing, however,  only  abstracted  replies 
from  his  companion.  He  observed  that 
she  lacked  that  ease  which  she  usually 
pfossessed  in  such  a  remarkable  degree. 
Did  anxiety  for  her  aunt  trouble  her  ? 
or  did  she  regret  the  unconventional 
step  she  had  taken,  in  placing  herself 
under  his  protection  ?  Either  was  prob- 
able ;  but  Fernald  thought  more  of  the 
latter,  and  remembered,  with  a  thrill  of 
joy,  that  she  could  not  now  draw  back. 
Soon  their  conversation  came  to  a  stand- 
still, and  Madame  von  Bernard  threw 
herself  back  and  closed  her  eyes,  as  if 
to  regain  her  morning  nap. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  first  sta- 
tion, where  they  were  to  change  horses, 
a  Bavarian  ofilcial  thrust  his  head  in 
the  carriage  window,  and  said  lacon- 
ically :  "  Your  passports  I  " 

•  Fernald  drew  forth  his,  and  handed 
it  to  him  with  Madame  Bernard's,  who 
said  :  "  My  servant's  name  is  not  upon 
mine  ;  I  decided  so  late  to  take  him 
that  there  was  no  time  to  obtain  his 
passport." 

"  Yery  well ;  then  he  cannot  go  ;  we 
have  the  most  stringent  orders,"  replied 
the  official,  in  a  phlegmatic  but  utterly 
ireaolute  tone. 


Fernald  saw  that  she  turned  pale^ 
and  she  cast  a  helpless  look  at  him. 

"  Do  not  be  troubled,"  he  said,  with 
a  reassuring  smile  ;  "  this  will  make  all 
right ;  "  and  he  handed  a  folded  docu- 
ment to  the  officer. 

"  The  servant  accompanies  wic,"  he 
added. 

Tlie  police  officer,  after  glancing  over 
the  paper,  returned  it  to  Fernald,  with 
a  respectful  bow,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  immediately  see  that  the  pass- 
ports were  vised. 

He  went  away  with  them  in  his  hand. 
The  servant,  meanwhile,  had  been  au 
interested  spectator  of  this  transaction, 
and  Fernald  noticed  his  face  for  the 
first  time.  He  liked  his  appearance  ex- 
tremely, for  his  countenance  was  hand- 
some and  intelligent,  set  in  curling 
chestnut  locks,  and  enlivened  by  danc- 
ing brown  eyes.  He  could  have  been 
only  about  twenty,  for  a  dark  down 
covered  his  upper  lip.  Fernald  looked 
at  him  with  admiration,  and  thought 
Madame  von  Bernard  had  the  han^* 
somest  lackey  ever  seen  in  a  lady's 
service. 

The  horses  were  brought  out,  and 
Fernald  alighted  to  see  that  his  pre- 
cious trunk  was  safe.  After  a  while  the 
official  brought  back  the  passports,  and 
as  the  young  man  turned  quickly  to 
hand  hers  to  Madame  Bernard,  he  saw 
a  peculiar  look  of  intelligence  pass  be- 
tween herself  and  the  servant  He  felt 
a  sudden  pang  of  jealousy  ;  but  he  in- 
stantly suppressed  it,  and  thought : 
"  What  folly  I  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
myself,"  and  jumped  into  the  carriage, 
which  started  directly. 

"It  will  be  better,"  said  Fernald, 
"to  have  your  servant  pass  for  mine 
the  rest  of  the  way  —  it  simplifies  the 
affair." 

"Oh,  thank  you  !  "  replied  his  com- 
panion eagerly ;  "  but  I  had  no  idea 
the  police  were  so  strict." 

"  They  are  —  especially  now.  I  must 
know  the  name  of  your  man." 

"  His  name  is  Lippman  —  Ott^  Lipp- 
man." 

"  From  Frankfort  ?  " 

**  No ;  not  from  there ;  you  come 
from  Nassau,  do  you  not,  Lippman  ?  " 
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"  From  Hadamar,  madame  I  "  an- 
swered the  youth,  who  had  leaned  back 
to  reply  to  his  mistress's  question. 

Pemald  thought  he  saw  again  an  ex- 
pression in  the  man's  eyes  that  was 
exceedingly  disagreeable  to  him,  for  he 
felt  that  he  had  a  spy  upon  his  move- 
ments, if  nothing  else.  In  consequence, 
conversation  flagged  still  more.  Fer- 
nald  tried  to  talk  with  his  companion 
about  her  former  place  of  residence, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  draw  her 
out ;  she  appeared  ill  at  ease  and  anx- 
ious. Was  her  anxiety  on  account  of 
her  servant  ? 

One  thing  was  certain,  there  was 
something  peculiar  about  this  man.  He 
talked  at  times  with  the  postilion,  a 
sulky-looking,  broad-shouldered  fellow, 
with  a  villainous  scar  across  his  brow 
and  nose  ;  the  carriage  made  such  a 
noise  that  Fernald  could  not  hear  what 
they  said,  but  observed  that  the  servant 
spoke  very  pure  German,  and  certainly 
not  the  Hadamar  dialect.  Sometimes 
he  looked  round  into  the  carriage,  and 
glanced  at  his  mistress  with  an  expres- 
sion decidedly  not  suitable  for  a  servant. 
He  wore,  as  was  proper,  rough  leather 
gloves  ;  but  as  he  drew  one  of  them 
off,  Femald  saw  a  delicate  white  hand, 
with  beautifully  shaped  nails  —  a  hand 
which  decidedly  could  not  belong  to  a 
servant. 

Femald  became  more  uncomfortable 
as  time  went  on.  Had  this  charming 
woman,  with  whom  he  was  more  in 
love  than  he  had  confessed  to  himself, 
deceived  him  about  this  fellow  ?  —  was 
he  a  lover  in  disguise,  whom  she  took 
with  her  ?  Did  he,  in  his  simple  good 
nature,  assist  at  an  elopement  ?  Was 
this  why  the  passport  was  not  forth- 
coming ?  Might  not  the  story  of  the 
sick  aunt  have  been  improvised  for  the 
occasion  ?  How  often  had  he  heard 
Madame  Bernard  called  coquettish  and 
imprudent ;  and  above  all,  why  must  he 
remember  just  now,  that  no  one  really 
knew  anything  about  her  ? 

All  these  thoughts  rushed  tumultu- 
ously  through  his  mind,  and  rendered 
him  thoroughly  wretched.  He  finally 
leaned  back  in  the  corner  of  the  car- 
riage, and  closed  his  eyes.    He  wished 


to  appear  to  sleep,  however  ungallant 
this  might  seem,  in  order  to  observe 
if  any  communication  passed  between 
mistress  and  servant. 

His  ruse  soon  succeeded.  He  felt 
that  Madame  Bernard  leaned  forward^ 
and  heard  her  say,  *'  Lippman  I  "   - 

The  servant  replied  respectfully, 
"  Well,  madame  ?  " 

*'Did  you  remember  to  put  my  cro- 
chet needle  into  the  trunk  ?  "  ' 

"  Yes,  madame  ;  I  packed  it." 

At  first  Fernald's  heart  beat  high 
with  joy,  for  the  tone  and  question  was 
only  that  suitable  to  a  servant ;  but  he 
presently  reflected  that  a  man  did  not 
usually  take  charge  of  such  articles  as 
crochet  needles  and  the  like,  and  he 
began  to  suspect  that  the  question  was 
put  to  test  the  reality  of  his  slumbers. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  still  to  feign 
sleep  for  a  while.  The  carriage  went 
very  slowly,  for  they  were  come  to  a 
mountainous  region,  where  the  road 
ascended  woody  hills,  and  then  plunged 
into  deep  valleys.  The  horses  went 
apparently  with  great  difliculty,  and  as 
the  carriage  no  longer  rattled,  Femald 
could  hear  distinctly  each  word  spoken 
upon  the  box. 

The  postilion  cracked  his  heavy  whip 
in  vain,  the  horses  strained  every  nerve, 
but  could  go  no  faster  ;  finally  he  said, 
with  an  oath,  "  What  cursedly  heavy 
baggage  !  " 

*'  You  only  have  three  passengers 
and  two  trunks,"  replied  Lippman. 
'*  I  am  sure  that  is  not  much." 

"  No,  not  much,"  answered  the  pos- 
tilion ;  "  but  they  are  heavy  enough." 

•*  Then  you  cannot  be  accustomed  to 
carry  much  baggage  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  carry  su€h  ; 
they  are  very  rare,"  said  the  postilion, 
with  a  short,  dry  laugh. 

"  What  are  rare  ?  Such  trunks  as 
ours  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes.  A  man  does  not  often 
see  one  exactly  like  that  screwed  on 
behind  us,"  said  the  postilion  know- 
ingly. 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,"  replied 
Lippman  curtly. 

This  conversation  forced  upon  Fer- 
nald  an  unpleasant  discovery  ;  namely, 
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that  the  driver  knew  the  coutents  of  his 
trunk.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
have  preferred  that  this  villainous- 
looking  pei*son  who  drove  him  through 
this  solitary  and  thickly  wooded  region 
should  not  have  known  that  he  had  with 
him  half  a  million  of  money.  His 
thoughts,  however,  were  so  taken  up 
with  Madame  Bernard  and  her  servant, 
that  this  only  caused  him  a  moment's 
uneasiness. 

The  carriage  stopped,  so  thatFernald 
felt  obliged  to  awake  suddenly,  and  saw 
the  postilion  and  his  companion  alight, 
Uiat  the  weary  horses  might  have  less 
to  carry.  Soon  they  fell  back,  and 
commenced  talking  earnestly  and  rap- 
idly. Fernald  wondered  if  they  were 
conversing  about  the  trunk,  perhaps 
laying  some  plot,  and  he  regretted  most 
heartily  that  he  had  exchanged  his  own 
trusty  servant  for  this  detestable  young 
man.  Involuntarily  his  hand  fell  upon 
Uie  two  loaded  revolvers  in  the  pocket 
of  the  carriage  ;  then  turning  to  his 
companion,  he  commenced  an  animated 
conversation.  She  now  appeared  at 
ease,  and  more  like  herself  than  before, 
and  as  he  met  the  glance  of  her  beauti- 
ful eyes,  and  listened  to  her  clear  voice, 
he  felt  truly  ashamed  of  his  doubts. 

After  the  two  men  had  resumed  their 
seat  upon  the  box,  a  long  pause  en- 
sued. Presently  Fernald  observed  that 
Lippman  wrote  something  in  his  pocket- 
book,  and,  tearing  out  the  leaf,  folded 
.it  into  the  shape  of  a  note,  and  placed  it 
in  his  glove. 

"  Ah  I  "  thought  Fernald,  his  wrath 
rising  anew,  '*  a  hillet'doux  for  Madame 
Bernard  I  As  soon  as  I  turn  round  it 
will  be  thrown  to  her  !  " 

He  felt  redoubled  hatred  towards 
Lippman  ;  if  a  gendarme  had  been 
near  he  would  have  given  him  into 
custody  ;  but  no  such  person  was  to  be 
seen. 

Soon  they  arrived  at  the  next  stop- 
ping-place. On  the  way  thither  Fer- 
lisid  had  reasoned  with  himself,  and 
said  revenge  was  ignoble  ;  he  would  not 
disgrace  Madame  Bernard,  but  he  would 
tell  her  that  he  had  discovered  her  de- 
.ception  —  had.  seen  through  her  trick, 
^  Slid  that  he  would  magnaiiimously  pro« 


tect  her  and  her  lover  through  all  dan- 
ger. Still,  he  found  it  very  hard  to 
bring  himself  to  this  generous  act ;  he, 
who  loved  her  so  madly,  was,  against 
his  will,  the  party  to  her  elopement  I 
It  was  a  despicable  affair  ;  but  he  was 
resolved  to  carry  out  his  noble  inten- 
tion. 

They  now  had  arrived  at  the  little 
village  where  they  were  not  only  to 
change  horses,  but  to  dine.  It  was  a 
highly  picturesque,  but  very  miserable 
place  where  they  were  obliged  to  wait 
—  an  old  inn,  with  a  large,  old-fash- 
ioned courtyard,  with  arms  cut  in  the 
stone  gateway.  They  alighted,  and 
were  shown  by  the  rosy  hostess  into  a 
large  room  on  the  first  floor.  While 
Fernald  was  ordering  dinner,  he 
watched  Madame  Bernard  closely  in  a 
mirror  that  hung  opposite  to  him,  and 
found  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken  ; 
Lippman,  in  passing  her,  imagining 
himself  unobserved,  slipped  something 
into  her  hand. 

She  took  it  quite  as  if  she  were  accus- 
tomed to  such  confidences,  and  walked 
to  the  bay-window  to  read  it  unnoticed. 
Poor  Fernald's  heart  throbbed, violently 
with  jealousy  and  grief.  He  walked 
rapidly  up  and  down  the  room  in  the 
greatest  agitation.  A  horrible  thought 
had  crossed  his  brain,  and  he  could  not 
rid  himself  of  it.  Who  had  told  him 
that  this  was  Madame  Bernard's  lover  ? 
If  she  had  planned  an  elopement,  what 
need  had  she  of  his  protection  ?  Was 
she  not  independent  and  free  to  marry 
her  servant  if  she  wished  I  And  Lipp- 
man was  no  servant ;  that  he  could  see 
with  half  an  eye.  No,  no  ;  far  more 
likely  that  the  plot  concerned  his  valu- 
able trunk  !  Did  not  the  postilion  know 
its  contents  ?  and  very  probably  half 
Frankfort  knew  the  object  of  his  jour- 
ney. How  many  times  had  he  heard  of 
even  titled  swindlera  ?  He  felt  himself 
the  helpless  victim  of  a  fiendish  con- 
spiracy. But  no,  he  would  not  believe 
it ;  the  idea  was  too  monstrous,  too  ter- 
rible. Fernald  was  ashamed  of  his 
thoughts,  but  could  not  stifle  them, 
when  Madame  Bernard  suddenly  turned 
and  asked  him  some  question  concern- 
ing their  future  journey. 
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He  answered  her  as  curtly  as  pos- 
sible. 

^'  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  smiling, 
^^  that  you  look  very  cross,  and  I  might 
say  fierce,  besides  having  been  remark- 
ably silent  for  some  time  ?  Confess, 
now,  that  you  regret  having  taken  me 
for  a  travelling  companion,  and  wish 
me  at  Jericho  I    Do  you  not  ?  " 

This  was  said  with  the  most  artless 
manner  and  the  sweetest  of  smiles  ; 
but  nettber  had  its  usual  effect  upon 
the  unhappy  man. 

'^  Does  she  try  to  play  with  me  ?  "  he 
asked  himself  grimly.  ^^  Madame,"  he 
answered  somewhat  brusquely,  ''  I 
need  not  assure  you  that  your  company 
Is  agreeabie  to  me  at  any  time ;  but  I 
must  confess  to  you  that  the  presence 
of  Otto  Lippman  is  far  from  being  so. 
The  man  is  no  servant ;  his  livery  is  a 
masquerade ;  and  while  on  the  one 
hand  your  want  of  confidence  wounds 
me  to  the  quick,  on  the  other  I  have 
reasons  of  my  own  for  being  very 
watchful  and  suspicious  of  a  strange 
companion.^' 

At  these  words  Madame  Bernard 
turned  as  pale  as  ashes.  She  looked  at 
him  in  silence,  as  if  stunned,  and  ap- 
proaching him  half  whispered  :  ''  Have 
you,  then^  discovered  this  ?  " 

'^  I  have  perceived  it ;  and  must  ask 
you,  decidedly,  for  an  explanation  I  " 

"You  are  right  —  quite  right,"  she 
answered  quickly.  "I  have  treated 
you  unfairly  ;  but  Heaven  knows  it  was 
not  my  fault.  I  have  the  most  perfect 
confidence  in  your  nobleness  and  gen- 
erosity, but  my  brother  wished  —  he  re- 
<quired  it,  or  I  should  at  once  have  told 
you,  Herr  Fernald." 

"  Your  brother  wished  —  required  ?  " 

"It  is  of  my  brother  that  you  were 
speaking,"  she  whispered,  in  the  great- 
est excitement.  "  I  will  confess  all  to 
you.  It  is  right  that  you  should  know 
the  whole — 
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"  Is  the  young  man  your  brother  ?  " 
cried  Fernald  joyfully. 

"He  is  my  brother,"  replied  Ma- 
dame Bernard. 

"  But  why  is  he  thus  disguised  ?  " 

"  This  disguise  he  was  obliged  to  take 
In  consequence   of   his  mad  folly,  in 


which  he  persisted,  deaf  to  all  my  en« 
treaties.  He  is  a  student  in  his  first 
year  at  Heidelberg,  and  came  here  to 
take  part  in  that  outbreak,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  you  know  so  well.  Being 
compromised  deeply  by  it,  he  took  ref- 
uge with  me,  instead  of  escaping  to  a 
foreign  land,  and  I  have  concealed  him 
for  two  months  past." 

"This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
riddle  I  "  said  Fernald,  ready  to  ask  her 
pardon  upon  his  knees  for  his  base 
doubts. 

"This  is  the  secret,"  said  she, 
"which  I  give  unreservedly  into  your 
keeping." 

"  And  now  you  intend  to  pass  him  on 
in  this  distruise  ?  " 

"That  is  my  intention.  At  first  es- 
cape was  impossible  ;  the  police  were 
so  strict  that  we  were  obliged  to  wait. 
Lately  I  have  been  daily  more  anxious 
and  impatient ;  and  last  night,  when  a 
friend  of  my  brother's  brought  me  a 
note  suggesting  this  plan,  I  was  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  it.  Here,  briefiy,  you 
have  the  whole  story,"  she  concluded  ; 
"  and  now  you  know  all !  " 

"Yes,  enough  to  make  me  heartily 
ashamed  to  stand  before  you,"  said 
Fernald,  "  and  you  cannot  imagine  how 
happy  it  makes  me  to  be  of  service  to 
you." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  with  a  look 
of  gratitude,  and  he  pressed  .it  eagerly 
to  his  lips. 

"Believe  me,"  he  said,  "not  a  hair 
of  your  brother's  head  shall  be  injured  ; 
I  will  answer  for  it  with  my  life.  But 
what  will  you  do  —  not  take  him  to  Vi- 
enna, surely  ?  " 

"  No  indeed.  I  intend  to  go  as  far 
as  Salzburg  only  ;  there  he  can  reach 
Switzerland  without  fear  of  detection.'? 

"  Without  doubt  an  excellent  plan," 
said  Fernald  ;  "but  shall  I,  then,  only 
accompany  you  as  far  as  Salzburg?" 
he  added,  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

Madame  Bernard  did  not  answer,  but 
laid  her  finger  on  her  lips,  for  just  then 
the  maid  entered  to  lay  the  table. 

"Lay  three  plates,"  said  he  to  the 
latter. 

"Oh,  that  is  quite  unnecessary," 
whispered  Madame  Bernard ;  "  every 
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one  would  think  it  strange  for  the  mas- 
ter and  servant  to  eat  together*  Let 
him  stay  in  the  servants'  hall." 

"Very  well;  as  you  like."  Then 
turning  to  the  maid  —  "Only  two." 

"  And  what  kind  of  a  note  did  Lipp- 
man  hand  you  just  now  ?  "  asked  Fer- 
nald,  in  a  low  tone,  turning  to  his 
companion. 

She  changed  color  slightly,  saying : 
"  Did  you  see  that,  too  ?  " 

"My  eye  observes  very  watchfully 
all  that  conceiiis  you  in  any  way." 
.    "It  appears,"  she  said,  glancing  at 
him  with  a  bright  smile,  "  that  nothing 
escapes  you." 

"  May  I  not  know  the  contents  of  this 
note  ?  " 

"  That  you  never  shall,"  answered 
she  quickly. 

"More  secrets  still !  " 

"In  this  you  must  submit." 

"  I  submit  to  any  yoke  you  lay  upon 
me." 

With  these  words  he  was  about  to 
take  her  hand,  but  she  turned  from 
him,  blushing  deeply,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  hostess  entered  with  a  smok- 
ing soup-tureen. 

"  Tell  the  postilion  to  harness  while 
we  dine,"  said  Fernald. 

"  I  think  he  is  doing  so  now,"  replied 
the  woman. 

.  "  Then  he  can  wait,"  replied  Fernald 
carelessly. 

III. 

When  they  had  spent  half  an  hour 
at  the  table,  Madame  Bernard  told  the 
maid  to  call  her  servant,  and  Fernald 
sent  for  the  postilion  to  drive  up.  After 
some  time  the  maid  returned,  and  said 
she  could  not  find  the  servant,  and  the 
postilion  had  driven  on  in  advance. 

"  Gone  on  I  without  mel  "  cried  Fer- 
nald, in  astonishment. 

"  Did  you  not  order  him  to  do  so  ?  " 
asked  the  hostess,  who  had  just  entered, 
and  seemed  rather  disturbed  ;  "  they 
tell  me  he  drove  away  like  mad." 

"Worse  and  worse  I "  exclaimed 
Fernald ;  *'  but  why  did  I  not  hear  it 
roll  away?  " 

"  You  said  the  carriage  must  not  re- 
main standing  in  the  street,  so  he  drove 


out  the  back  way,  from  which  a  lane 
leads  to  the  city  gate." 

"Now  Heaven  help  mel"  cried 
Fernald,  in  the  greatest  excitements 
"Send  for  the  burgomaster  —  mounted 
police  —  and  a  hundred  thalers  to  any 
one  who  will  have  a  horse  ready  saddled 
in  ten  minutes  —  a  fast  one,  mind  I " 

Great  confusion  ensued ;  some  ran 
for  the  burgomaster — others  for  the 
police,  and  Fernald  in  a  few  minutes 
saw  a  strong,  fresh  horse  before  the 
door.  The  reins  were  already  in  his 
hand,  but  he  dropped  them,  and  turned 
to  Madame  Bernard,  who  came  to  the 
window,  pale  and  frightened,  and  call*^ 
ing  in  vain  for  Lippman. 

"  Is  he  not  there  ?  Have  you  not  yet 
found  this  Lippman  ?  "  cried  Fernald,. 
with  an  indescribably  scornful  emphasis 
on  the  name. 

"  Heaven  only  knows  where  he  is," 
she  replied,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  but  I  know  too  well,"  cried  he^ 
beside  himself  with  rage  and  disap* 
pointment.  "  I  see  I  am  the  victim  of 
a  plot ;  yes,  of  the  most  abominable^ 
infamous  plot  ever  planned." 

With  these  words,  he  leaped  into  the 
saddle,  just  as  the  burgomaster,  a  fat 
man  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  came  running 
breathlessly  round  the  comer. 

"  Sir,"  said  Fernald,  turning  to  him,. 
"  a  swindler  and  my  postilion  have  es* 
caped  with  my  carriage — send  all  the 
force  you  can  collect  after  them.  An 
immense  sum  of  money  is  contained  in 
a  trunk  screwed  on  behind  —  he  who- 
restores  it  to  me  uninjured  and  intact,, 
shall  receive  ten  thousand  francs  re- 
ward—  therefore  despatch." 

With  these  words  he  set  off  at  full 
gallop,  leaving  the  burgomaster  paleafr 
his  shirt,  and  staring  after  him  in  mute 
amazement. 

The  carriage  had  the  advantage  of 
starting  half  an  hour  before  him,  and 
as  Fernald  urged  his  horse  to  a  still 
faster  pace,  he  felt  what  a  small  chance 
he  had  of  overtaking  it ;  for  although 
loaded  so  lieavily,  two  horses  could  cer- 
tainly travel  full  as  fast  as  one  ;  but  it 
wad  his  only  hope,  and  he  caught  at  it 
in  desperation.  He  tore  along  at  a 
frantic  pace,  hoping  at  each  turn  to  see 
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the  carriage  in  the  distance  ;  but  this 
hope  deceived  him  constantly.  He  met 
a  couple  of  lumber  wagons  and  some 
foot  passengers  from  time  to  time  ;  he 
asked  them  eagerly,  if  they  had  seen  a 
carriage  pass  ;  they  would  reply,  ^'  Yes, 
half  an  hour  as:o." 

Presently  he  met  two  horses  all  har- 
nessed, which  browsed  by  the. wayside. 
He  looked  at  them  earnestly.  Surely 
they  were  the  same  that  brought  him 
here ;  but  where  was  their  driver,  the 
man  with  the  scar  ?  he  should  be  back 
in  the  city  by  this  time.  How  did  the 
horses  come  here  ?  He  too  must  be  in 
the  plot,  and  had  probably  ridden  on, 
met  the  new  postilion,  and  let  his 
horses  go.  Yes,  he  was  convinced  this 
must  be  the  case  ;  and  so  much  the 
worse,  for  he  had  now  to  deal  with 
three  conspirators  instead  of  two,  and 
he  remembered,  with  a  thrill,  that  his 
pistols  were  left  in  the  carriage,  and 
were  now,  no  doubt,  in  the  hands  of 
the  villains. 

A  wild  rage  overcame  him  as  he 
thought  how  completely  he  had  been 
deceived  and  entrapped  by  the  woman 
in  whom  he  had  felt  such  confidence. 
By  his  folly,  his  weakness,  he  had  lost 
the  money  entrusted  to  him,  and  with 
it  his  honor  and  reputation  I  Oh,  how 
willingly  would  he  have  given  his  life 
to  recover  these  lost  treasures  I  He 
whipped  and  spurred  his  weary  steed  un- 
mercifully, which  now  began  to  slacken 
its  pace  and  breathed  painfully.  The 
poor  animal  ran  up  hill  and  down  hill ; 
the  dust  and  gravel  flew  ;  but  all  in 
vain.  Nothing  was  in  sight.  As  he 
made  a  sharp  turn,  full  a  mile  of  the 
highway  stretched  before  him,  but  noth- 
ing was  to  be  seen  on  any  pai-t  of  it. 
At  this  moment  the  worn-out  horse 
stumbled  and  fell ;  Femald  raised  him, 
but  he  could  hardly  stand,  and,  after 
going  feebly  a  few  steps,  fell  again,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  rise. 

Femald  found  his  left  leg  was  under 
the  creature's  body  ;  he  drew  it  out, 
bruised  but  uninjured  ;  as  for  the  pain 
of  the  limb,  he  did  not  feel  it,  for  he 
could  have  wept  from  sheer  despair. 
He  sat  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  his 
fallen   hors^,   who  lay   covered   with 


sweat  and  foam,  uttering  from  time  t^ 
time  a  low  whinny.  He  looked  at  the 
animal,  and,  covering  his  face  with  hi^- 
hands,  murmured  brokenly,  "Now  all 
is  lost !  " 

Presently  he  looked  back  towards  the 
town.  Was  no  one  coming  to  assist 
him?  Did  nobody  care  for  the  re- 
ward ?  No  I  not  a  man  appeared  in  all 
the  dreary  distance. 

Fernald  did  not  dare  to  give  up  the 
pursuit.  He  resolved  to  go  on  foot  to 
the  next  station ;  and  as  he  rose  to 
shake  the  dust  from  his  clothes,  he  saw 
at  the  top  of  an  extremely  distant  hill 
two  horses'  heads.  An  involuntary  im- 
pulse forced  him  to  look  at  them.  Now 
a  caliche  appeared  behind  them  ;  how 
much  it  looked  like  Ida  caliche  —  the 
horses  began  to  trot  rapidly  towards- 
him  —  they  came  nearer ;  he  rubbed 
liis  eyes  and  believed  himself  dreaming^ 
for  Idppman  sat  upon  the  box,  and 
swung  the  whip  carelessly  from  side  to 
side. 

As  he  caught  sight  of  Femald,  he 
nodded  gaily,  and  soon  drew  up  be- 
fore the  amazed  and  overjoyed  man. 
"Here  are  your  carriage  and  your 
trunk  all  safe,  Mr.  Fernald  I  "  he  cried , 
springing  from  the  box.  "  Heaven  be 
praised  that  I  have  been  able  to  save  it 
for  you." 

"  You  —  you  saved  it  I  "  said  Fernald 
breathlessly,  feeling  as  if  a  sentence  of 
death  had  been  remitted. 

"  A  lucky  chance  enabled  me  to  spoil 
the  fine  plans  of  those  two  knaves,'^ 
replied  the  youth,  "  while  you  and  my 
sis  —  that  is,  my  mistress " 

"I  know  that  Madame  Bernard  i» 
your  sister  —  she  told  me  so." 

"  I  see  you  know  everything.  Well, 
while  you  two  sat  at  dinner,  I  thought 
I  would  stroll  about  the  town  a  little. 
As  I  stood  looking  at  the  ancient  carv- 
ing on  the  gateway,  I  heard  the  meas- 
ured sound  of  horses'  feet  approaching 
with  great  rapidity.  I  recognized  our 
carriage  directly,  and  at  first  thought 
the  horses  were  running  away ;  but 
then  of  course  the  coachman  would  not 
whip  them  so  severely.  Suddenly,  the 
trunk  occurred  to  me.  I  concealed  my- 
self in  the  shadow  of  the  gateway,  and 
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as  the  vehicle  thundered  by,  made  a, 
spring,  and  found  myself  perched  upon 
the  precious  trunk. 

"There  I  sat,"  continued  the  young 
man,  "  and  had  time  to  think  over  the 
situation.  I  felt  convinced  your  trunk 
was  being  stolen  —  but  what  could  I 
do  to  hinder  it?  I  knew  there  were 
pistols  in  the  carriage  ;  but  what  good 
would  that  do  to  me  ?  Well,  I  thought, 
time  will  show ;  so  I  kicked  my  heels 
on  the  trunk,  and  a  mad  ride  I  had, 
up  hill  and  down.  At  last  the  fel- 
low slackened  his  speed,  and  then  he 
shouted  aloud.  I  looked  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  carriage,  to  see  what  would 
happen  next  —  it  was  just  the  other 
side  of  the  hill.  A  road  led  off  into  the 
woods,  and  there  stood  the  postilion 
with  the  scar,  awaiting  the  booty  with 
folded  arms.  His  horses  were  by  him, 
and  he  had  evidently  come  to  take 
charge  of  the  trunk,  and  carry  it  off. 
Heaven  knows  where. 

"This  was  an  unpleasant  discovery 
for  me.  I  racked  my  brains  to  think 
how  to  deal  with  them,  but  resolved  to 
leave  it  to  my  lucky  stars. 

"  '  There  you  are,'  I  heard  the  fellow 
with  the  scar  call  out.  ^  Has  all  turned 
out  well  ? ' 

"  '  Why  not  ? '  was  answered  from 
the  box.  '  Come,  drive  off  your  horses  ; 
they  must  not  be  found  here.' 

"The  other  led  his  beasts  into  the 
middle  of  the  road,  turned  their  heads 
homewards,  and  gave  them  some  sharp 
cuts,  which  set  them  off  in  full  trot. 
The  next  moment  would  have  discov- 
ered me,  and  I  dared  not  be  found 
weaponless.  I  slipped  from  the  trunk, 
glided  swiftly  around  the  carriage,  and, 
as  their  backs  were  turned,  succeeded 
in  getting  in  and  seizing  your  pistols ; 
then  leaned  quietly  back  in  the  corner. 
Just  then,  one  shouted,  *  All  right ;  go 
ahead  I '  and  came  to  the  door  to  get  in. 

"I  must  confess  that  I  now  regret 
what  I  did ;  but  the  man's  ugly  red 
face,  and  his  look  of  rage  at  seeing  me, 
were  so  utterly  repulsive  that  1  lost 
control  of  myself,  and  fired.  I  trust  I 
have  not  killed  him.  He  fell,  grasping 
his  shoulder,  and  I  think  I  wounded 
him  there." 


"And  the  other?"  said  Femald, 
who  had  listened  with  breathless  atten- 
tion. 

"  The  other  had  discovered  me,  just 
as  I  fired,  and  now  was  feeling  for  his 
knife ;  but  him,  alone,  I  did  not  fear. 
I  pointed  the  other  pistol  at  him,  and 
cried, '  You  are  a  thief,  and  I  will  shoot 
you,  as  I  did  that  other  dog,  if  you 
do  not  leave  immediately  —  away  with 
you  I '  He  went  away,  cursing  me 
with  all  his  might,  and  left  me  room  to 
turn  ;  this  I  did  with  some  difficulty,  as 
I  felt  obliged  to  keep  my  eye  and  the 
pistol  both  upon  him  ;  but  he  withdrew 
to  his  wounded  comrade ;  I  whipped 
up,  and  here  we  are  I  " 

"  How  shall  I  thank  you  ?  "  cried 
Fernald.  "  This  is  the  bravest  deed  I 
ever  heard  of  1  You  know  not  what 
you  have  saved  me  by  your  decision, 
your  boldness  and  presence  of  mind." 

"  I  will  drive  you  home,  if  you  will 
get  in,"  said  the  student,  anxious  to 
stop  his  praise  and  commendation. 
"  My  sister  will  be  uneasy." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  let  us  go." 

"  Shall  I  continue  to  drive  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  all  means.  But  let  me  sit 
on  the  box  beside  you,  that  we  may  talk 
together.  You  are  a  hero  —  a  perfect 
treasure  of  a  student." 

He  got  up  beside  him,  and  the  tired 
horses  fell  into  a  slow  trot. 

"  Do,  pray,  tell  me  your  name  ?  I 
do  not  yet  know  it,"  said  Fernald. 

"  I  am  called  Leonard  Domeck." 

"And  you  are  a  student,  compro- 
mised by  taking  part  in  the  late  riot  ?  " 

"  Alas  I  yes." 

"  I  will  assist  you,  were  you  involved 
ever  so  deeply,"  cried  Fernald  confi- 
dently. 

"  I  assure  you,  I  shall  not  refuse  your 
help,"  said  Dorneck,  laughing. 

"But,"  said  Fernald,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  you  must  do  the  same  for  me." 

"  You  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  feel  myself  laden  with  a  great 
sin,  which  concerns  you  and  your  sif- 
ter. I  am  not  troubled  so  much  about 
you.  Your  sister,  I  feel,  will  never 
forgive  me." 

"  Well,  confess  to  my  sister,  and  beg 
for  pardon  ;  you  will  get  it.    She  thiaks 
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rather  liighly  of  you  already,  and  I 
wrote  her  a  little  note  to-day,  congi*at- 
ulating  her  upon  her  conquest,  and 
giving  my  consent  to  any  little  ar- 
rangements you  may  make  ;  so  you  see 
you  have  not  much  to  fear." 

"Was  that  the  purport  of  your 
note  ?  "  cried  Femald.  Without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  he  continued : 
"Nevertheless  I  hardly  dare  to  come 
into  your  sister's  presence." 

"  Oh,  ho  I  "  said  Dorneck  ;  "  what's 
the  trouble  ?  " 

"I  will  tell  you,  that  you  can  sec 
what  a  position  I  am  in.  I  believed,  a 
while  ago,  that  you  and  your  sister  had 
conspired  together  to  rob  and  cheat 
rae." 

"  The  devil  you  did,"  said  the  youth, 
frowning ;  "  that  looks  bad." 

"  I  hate  and  despise  myself  for  it ; 
but  it  is  so." 

"Then  one  of  us  must  dhoot  the 
other,"  said  Dorneck  soberly. 

"  The  pistols  are  in  the  carriage.  I 
will  give  you  satisfaction  if  you  demand 
it." 

"  My  sister  is  very  fond  of  me,  and 
cares  a  little  for  you,  so  that  would  not 
mend  the  matter,"  said  the  student,  in 
a  fit  of  laughter.  "It  is  best  not  to 
take  it  too  tragically.  A  man  who  has 
chaise  of  half  a  million  may  well  be 
suspicious.  I  have  never  been  in  such 
a  predicament,  and  trust  I  never  shall 
be  ;  but  after  due  consideration,  I  par- 
don you." 

"  That  is  noble  and  generous  of  you  ; 
but — your  sister  ?  " 

"  As  you  have  confessed  your  fault  so 
openly  to  me,  I  promise  not  to  tell  her 
anything  about  it." 

"But  I  was  so  angry  and  excited 
that  I  told  her  myself." 

"  Fie  I  that  was  a  false  move." 

"  Now  you  see  how  unhappy  I  am." 

"  Nonsense  !  you  have  your  money 
again  ;  that  is  the  principal  thing  I  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  no  money  could  console 
me  for  the  treasure  I  have  lost." 

Dorneck  threw  a  keen  glance  at  him. 
In  the  despair  which  Femald's  features 
80  plainly  showed,  there  seemed  to  be 
flomething  that  amused  him. 

"  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,"  he  said 


finally,  with  a  roguish  smile.  "  I  think 
if  you  fail  that  I  can  assist  you,  even  at 
the  worst." 

A  rider  just  then  came  to  meet  them. 
It  was  a  gendarme,  whom  the  tai*dy 
burgomaster  had  just  despatehed. 

They  told  him  of  the  adventure,  and 
sent  him  in  search  of  the  wounded 
man. 

At  last  they  reached  the  town.  Fer- 
nald's  heart  beat  high  as  he  alighted  at 
the  gate,  where  the  hostess  and  burgo- 
master stood,  surrounded  by  a  gaping 
crowd,  to  Whom  they  were  explaining 
what  the  reward  was,  and  how  they 
might  obtain  it.  They  were  excessively 
surprised  to  see  the  carriage  return, 
and  asked  a  hundred  questions,  which 
Fernald  cut  short,  and  after  asking  the 
burgomaster  for  an  armed  guard  for  the 
carriage,  he  promised  to  report  to  him 
shortly  with  Dorneck. 

"Heaven  protect  me,  if  I  am  to  ap- 
pear before  the  government  officials," 
whispered  the  latter. 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  Fernald  ;  "  I 
will  be  security  for  you  —  now  for  your 
sister  I  " 

Madame  von  Bernard  had  gone  to 
her  room  in  a  state  of  agitation  per- 
fectly indescribable,  and  going  to  the 
window,  had  seen  their  return.  She 
now  flew  to  meet  them  and  threw  her- 
self into  her  brother's  arms. 

"  Oh,  Leonard,  Leonard  I  "  she  cried, 
weeping,  "what  have  I  suffered  on 
your  account  I  " 

Dorneck  disengaged  himself  gently 
from  her,  and  leading  her  back  into  her 
room,  said,  as  he  beckoned  Fernald  to 
follow,  — 

"Dear  Frida,  I  truly  believe  you 
have  been  in  great  distress,  but  it  is  all 
over,  now  that  we  three  are  together 
again ;  but  here  is  one  whose  grief  is 
far  greater,  for  he  feels  he  does  not  de- 
serve his  good  fortune,  since  he  has 
insulted  you  unpardonably." 

Madame  grew  pale,  and  was  about  to 
turn  away  ;  but  her  brother  seized  her 
hand,  and  said,  — 

"  However  unpardonable  it  was,  still 
you  must  forgive  him,  Frida  ;  nothing 
else  will  do.  For  I  can  assure  you 
most  solemnly,  that  the  recovery  of  half 
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a  million  of  money  did  not  console  him 
for  the  loss  of  your  favor.  I  think  one 
should  forgive  such  repentance  as  that 
proves  I  " 

Madame  Bernard  looked  with  a  smile 
at  her  handsome  brother,  and  then 
shyly  at  Fernald,  who,  at  this  captivat- 
ing glance,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
raised  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  Oh,  do  not  let  me  suffer  all  my  life 
for  the  fault  of  one  evil  moment !  "  he 
cried  fervently. 

"  You  have  wounded  me  deeply," 
she  replied  hesitatingly  ;  "  but,  if  my 
brother  speaks  truly,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  pardon  you,  and  make  peace.  So 
rise,  and  tell  me  all  that  has  happened 
since  you  left  me  in  so  different  a  way," 
she  added  archly. 

"  You  restore  life  to  me,"  said  Fer- 
nald,  springing  to  his  feet.  "  Let  your 
brother  tell  you  all  about  the  rescue, 
which  he  alone  and  unaided  performed, 
and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  see  that 
all  cause  for  anxiety  about  him  shall  be 
put  aside.    May  I  write  here  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  I  will  bring  you  pen  and 
ink." 

While  Domeck  related  the  whole 
adventure  to  his  sister,  Fernald  wrote. 
He  announced  to  his  chief,  that  Leon- 
ard Dorneck  had  saved  this  immense 
sum  of  money  by  his  coolness  and 
bravery,  and  as  a  reward  he  demanded 
for  him  a  passport,  all  in  proper  order, 
and  a  full  pardon  for  his  past  misde- 
meanors. As  soon  as  this  was  finished, 
he  sent  it  off  by  a  special  messenger. 

Fernald  and  Dorneck  then  went  to 
the  burgomaster,  who,  after  glancing  at 
Fernald's  important  document,  asked 
no  impertinent  questions  about  the  stu- 
dent, but  took  their  depositions,  which 
were  necessary  for  the  arrest  of  the  two 
rascals. 

After  this  they  were  obliged  to  wait 
in  this  little  town,  and  amuse  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could,  until  an 
answer  came  from  the  great  baron  in 
Frankfort.  Madame  von  Bernard  had 
now  an  opportunity  to  heap  burning 
coals  of  fire  on  Fernald's  head,  and  in 
spite  of  this  made  him  happier  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  his  life.  And  when 
the  baron's  answer  came,  in  a  few  daj's, 


with  congratulations  that  all  had  turned 
out  so  well,  and  with  Dorneck's  pass- 
port vised^  according  to  order,  he  might 
also  have  added  congratulations  to  the 
happy  couple  on  their  engagement. 

The  next  morning,  two  caliches  stood 
before  the  inn  ;  one  contained  Madame 
Bernai'd  and  her  scapegrace  of  a  broth- 
er, who  were  going  to  Heidelberg,  from 
whence  she  was  to  return  to  Frankfort, 
Fernald  was  in  his  own,  on  tlie  top  of 
which  sat  a  royal  Bavarian  gendarme  to 
protect  the  precious  trunk  the  rest  of 
the  way  to  Vienna. 

One  fortnight  after,  he  returned 
safely  to  Frankfort,  having  delivered 
the  valuable  trunk  to  the  proper  author- 
ities, and  bringing  with  him  a  most  ac- 
ceptable gift  for  his  betrothed  —  the 
full  and  entire  pardon  of  her  brother. 

Their  marriage  soon  took  place,  and 
from  that  day  forward  Fernald  never 
found  cause  to  regret  the  journey  he 
had  taken  with  half  a  million  of  money* 


From  The  Nineteenth  CentniT-. 
TRAINED  WORKERS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

BY  MISS  OCT  A  VI A  HILL. 

A  GREAT  increase  of  sympathy  with 
the  poor  has  taken  place  in  England 
during  the  last  few  years,  bringing  for* 
ward  countless  devoted  and  Indus trioua 
volunteers  in  all  branches  of  work  for 
the  people.  Their  sympathy,  their  self- 
sacrifice,  and  their  zeal  are  of  priceless 
value ;  but  many  circumstances  point 
to  the  necessity  of  their  being  definitely 
trained.  In  old  days,  when  our  popu- 
lation was  smaller,  when  parishes  were 
more  distinct  from  one  another,  when 
more  of  English  life  was  in  the  country 
villages,  district  visiting  was  less  work 
than  neighborly  kindness  taking  its  natr 
ural  course  in  the  flow  of  help  to  indi- 
viduals who  had  long  been  known,  and 
the  inclination  to  do  loving  and  service- 
able acts  was  sufiicient  qualification. 
No  inquiry  was  needed,  all  applicants, 
for  ahns  were  known ;  no  precedent 
seemed  to  be  established  by  helping 
under  given  circumstances,  these  per- 
haps never  repeated  themselves ;  dq 
huge,  baseless,  unreasoning  hope  that 
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pever  could  be  fulfilled  was  called  up 
hj  scattered  almsgiving  ;  nor  was  there 
the  great  yawning  gulf  of  London  into 
which  the  agricultural  population  might 
he  enticed  by  the  squandering  of  ill- 
considered  gifts,  or  the  wholesale  gra- 
tuitous supply  of  necessary  things  which 
most  men  provide  for  themselves.  A 
lew  years  ago  when  sanitary  science, 
social  science,  educational  science  were 
in  their  infancy,  and  there  were  few 
people  who  had  made  a  study  of  them, 
native  common  sense  was  all  the  young 
worker  could  trust  to.  Now,  how 
«hanged  are  all  things  !  Who  would 
not  scorn  to  offer  the  uninstructed  nurs- 
ing which  kindliness  alone  guides, 
thinking  of  the  subtle  perfections  of  the 
Art  which  a  trained  nurse  has  ?  Who 
would  dare  to  teach  classes  without 
preparation,  knowing  what  is  expected 
of  the  humblest  infant  schooltesicher 
in  the  smallest,  most  out-of-the-way 
school.  The  advance  of  knowledge, 
and  the  massing  of  lai^e  bodies  of  peo- 
ple which  absolutely  demands  organiza- 
tion, alike  point  to  the  altered  duties  of 
those  who  would  be  really  serviceable. 

The  problem,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
how  to  unite  the  fresh,  loving,  sponta- 
neous, individual  sympathy  with  the 
-quiet,  grave,  sustained,  and  instructed 
spirit  of  the  trained  worker ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  how  to  gain  the  wisdom,  and  in- 
crease, not  lose,  the  love. 

First,  we  shall  need  patience.  All 
fresh  workers  entering  the  field  must 
say  to  themselves,  '^I  must  be  humble, 
and  work,  and  wait,  and  prepare." 

Then,  secondly,  we  must  recognize 
that  there  must  be  special  training,  and 
it  is  only  the  extreme  boldness  of  the 
wholly  ignorant  which  induces  them  to 
nish  in,  confident  in  their  good-will, 
with  a  temerity  which  it  makes  the 
more  experienced  tremble  to  see. 
•  Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  a  beginner 
is  conscious  of  the  need  of  preparation 
—  how  is  she  to  obtain  it  ?  In  certain 
departments  the  courses  of  study  and 
procedure  are  too  clearly  laid  down  and 
known  for  it  to  be  necessary  even  to 
mention  them  —  education  and  nursing 
are  now  among  the  skilled  and  certifi- 
cated branches  of  work.    With  regard 


to  the  others,  one  may  lay  down  the 
general  rules  that  time  for  preparation 
must  be  given ;  that  fresh  recruits 
should  begin  at  the  bottom  and  rise 
gradually,  and  that  they  should  deliber- 
ately set  themselves  under  those  who 
have  experience. 

There  will,  then,  arise  the  question 
whether  training  is  best  in  institutions 
or  in  one's  own  home,  and  also  as  to 
what  is  the  best  point  from  which  to 
work,  an  institution  or  one's  own  home. 
So  far  as  training  is  concerned,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  answer  must  be  differ- 
ent in  different  cases.  If  it  be  true 
that  to  be  under  experienced  teachera 
is  essential,  new  volunteers  must  go 
wliere  such  are  to  be  found,  and  those 
whose  homes  are  inaccessible  to  such 
centres  must,  for  a  time  at  least,  trans- 
plant themselves  to  other  neighborhoods 
(luring  the  period  of  their  training.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  own  homes  are 
within  reach  of  leaders  and  teachers, 
and  they  have  the  will  and  the  power 
to  take  up  work  among  the  poor,  stead- 
ily, as  their  brothers  prepare  for  their 
professions,  if  their  home  duties  make 
them  feel  it  right  so  to  devote  a  regular, 
even  if  it  be  a  small,  part  of  their 
time,  then  I  say,  very  deliberately,  that 
in  my  estimation  the  training  is  best 
done  from  the  natural  home. 

For,  note,  we  are  educating,  not  a 
mechanic  to  practise  manual  work,  not 
a  lawyer  whose  intellect  must  be  devel- 
oped and  mind  stored  with  facts,  not  a 
physician  who  must  gather  knowledge 
and  dispense  advice,  but  a  worker  who, 
though  she  may  need  a  certain  manual 
skill,  and  clear  intellect,  and  knowledge, 
is  primarily  a  human  being  who  may 
use  manual  and  mental  power  for  the 
help  and  blessing  of  numbers  of  fam- 
ilies. That  being  so,  all  will  depend 
on  what  she  is  ;  unconscious  as  she 
may,  and  should  be,  of  hei"self,  her  in- 
fluence will  radiate  from  her  like  light 
from  a  star ;  and  we  have  yet  to  leai*n 
that  there  is  any  training  for  noble  and 
gentle  souls  like  that  of  family  life. 
Besides  all  this,  in  my  estimation  the 
work  most  needed  now  is  in  the  homes 
of  the  people ;  and  how  are  we  to 
teach  and  help  in  the  family,  if  the 
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sacred  duties  to  parents,  to  brothers 
and  sisters  —  if  the  old  household  claims 
—  seem  to  us  of  little  moment,  and  to 
be  easily  thrown  aside  for  others  ?  In 
my  experience,  those  who  are  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  family  life  are 
those  who  best  help  the  poor ;  in  this 
spirit  they  meet  on  the  great  human 
ground,  older  than  theories  of  equality, 
safer  than  our  imaginings  of  fresh  ar- 
rangements for  the  world,  and  litter  to 
inspire  the  noblest  and  the  simplest 
sense  of  duty. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  generalize,  or  to 
try  to  lay  down  a  law  as  to  what  is  best 
for  any  one  —  let  each  see  and  judge 
for  herself  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  the 
deep  honor  for  home-life  is  essential  to 
the  best  kind  of  work  for  the  poor  now. 
Thrift  ?  —  yes,  if  you  like  ;  education  ? 
— yes,  if  it  be  good  ;  preparing  girls  for 
service,  sanitary  improvement,  skilled 
nursing,  country  holidays,  amusements, 
drill,  open  spaces,  and  fifty  more  things, 
all  are  valuable  ;  but  one  spark  of  honor 
for  and  love  of  home,  and  sense  of  duty 
therein,  if  it  were  granted  to  you  to  fan 
it  into  life,  would  be  a  better  gift,  one 
more  far-reaching  in  its  influence,  and 
bearing  better  fruit,  without  which  all 
the  other  gifts-  are  very  poor  —  with 
which  they  will  bring  much  good. 

This  belief  of  mine  will  very  distinctly 
show  what  I  feel  with  regard  to  deacon- 
esses, settlements,  and  other  groups 
of  trained  workers  living  apart  from 
their  homes.  They  may,  and  in  many 
cases  probably  will,  excel  in  what  we 
may  call  the  technical  portions  of  their 
work,  and  will  have,  in  certain  ways, 
more  weight  in  a  district,  from  these 
being  as  a  rule  carried  on  more  contin- 
uously ;  they  form,  moreover,  a  centre 
in  many  large  towns  where  the  poor 
live  far  from  the  rich.  In  such  institu- 
tions will  naturally  be  found  those  who 
have  taken  up  work  for  the  poor  as  their 
main  duty  in  life,  among  whom  will  be, 
as  a  rule,  probably,  many  of  the  more 
experienced  workers  and  leaders  ;  but 
whether,  with  all  their  technical  advan- 
tages, residents  in  them  can  ever  give 
the  great  crowning  spiritual  help  in  the 
home-life  of  the  poor  will  depend  on 
why  and  how  those  residents  left  their 


own  homes  ;  whether,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  had  any  lurking  belief  that  life  in 
a  community  was  holier  than  life  in  a 
family  ;  whether  they  had  shrunk  from 
the  discipline  and  humility  of  fulfilling 
duties  laid  upon  them,  and  preferred 
chosen  duties  ;  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  home  existing  for  them,  they 
entered  into  joyful  service  of  the  poor, 
and  what  refiex  of  family  and  household 
duty  life  with  fellow-workers  opened 
out ;  or  whether  the  daily  duties  of 
home  being  done  by  others,  the  devo* 
tion  to  out-of-the-way  poor  districts 
seemed  due  from  them,  and,  still  re-> 
maining  in  near  touch  with,  and  full 
reverence  for,  home  and  family  life, 
they,  as  it  were,  kept  a  foothold,  too, 
nearer  the  most  desolate  districts  ;  or 
again  whether  they  were  new  workers 
going,  as  to  school  or  college,  to  gather 
knowledge,  hereafter  to  be  used  when 
they  return  home. 

Since,  in  the  autumn  of  1891, 1  brought 
before  the  public  in  the  pages  of  this 
review  the  new  scheme  for  district  vis- 
iting in  connection  with  the  Women's 
University  Settlement  in  Southwark, 
my  thoughts  have  been  turned,  even 
more  than  before,  to  the  question  of 
training  those  who  would  work  among 
the  poor. 

In  the  management  of  houses  the 
duties  are  so  responsible,  and  the 
knowledge  needed  so  special,  that  I 
have  always  been  obliged  either  to  se- 
cure ladies  with  experience,  or  to  put 
those  who  offer  help  through  a  long  and 
careful  course  of  preparation.  They 
begin  by  serving  under  leaders,  and  by 
fulfilling  the  easiest  and  simplest  duties  ; 
only  after  considerable  time  are  they 
put  in  positions  of  trust.  The  necessi- 
ties of  the  case,  the  absolute  need  of 
special  knowledge,  drove  me  either  to 
give  good  training,  or  to  leave  my  vol- 
unteers as  mere  kindly  messengers  be- 
tween the  more  experienced  workers 
and  the  tenants  under  their  charge. 

But  directly  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  Women's  University 
Settlement,  I  was  in  part  instrumental 
in  enrolling  a  body  of  visitors  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  I  saw  that  they  also 
would  require  definite,  though  difterent. 
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training.  Each  of  them  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  small  group  of  families 
in  a  given  court  or  street,  would  be 
pledged  to  care  for  them  wisely  as  well 
as  kindly ;  but  would  not  have  the 
duties  to  owners,  to  local  and  sanitary 
authorities,  nor  the  charge  of  money, 
accounts,  and  repairs,  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  management  of  houses, 
and  which  have  formed  so  valuable  a 
means  of  education  to  my  own  workers. 
If  they  were  to  do  the  steady,  thorough, 
real  work  they  and  we  wished,  they 
must  have  special  preparation  for  it. 

We  found,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a 
certain  number  of  women  who  had  by 
steady  work  gained  experience  ;  but 
every  year  brings  forward  a  fresh  body 
of  younger  and  ardent  helpers,  women 
of  power  developed  by  the  better  edu- 
cation now  open  to  them,  capable  of 
becoming  workers  of  a  very  high  order, 
but  absolutely  without  knowledge  to 
deal  with  the  problems  tliey  will  have 
to  face.  Many  of  them,  in  their  very 
eagerness  to  help,  and  their  sense  of 
maturity  and  power,  are  inclined  to 
think  first  of  being  useful  at  once,  and 
feel  as  if  they  had  not  now  time  to 
devote  to  preparation.  This  arises  in 
great  measure,  however,  from  there 
being  no  training-place  for  those  in- 
tending to  live  at  home  and  take  up 
work  for  the  poor,  no  course  of  study 
sketched  out  for  them  by  those  of  expe- 
rience, no  definite  requirements  de- 
manded of  those  who  would  serve  — 
not  even  of  those  who  would  earn  —  in 
such  fields  of  work.  We  are,  with  re- 
gard to  this  most  important  and  com- 
plicated matter,  where  we  were  with 
regard  to  nuraing before  Florence  Night- 
ingale qualified  as  a  nurse,  and  before 
teachers  were  expected  to  pass  through 
colleges  and  obtain  certificates. 

What  appeared  to  the  committee  of 
the  Women's  University  Settlement 
important  was  to  set  before  the  public 
a  higher  standard  of  what  was  requisite, 
and  to  render  it  possible  for  those  who 
desire  it  to  qualify  themselves. 

It  seemed  to  the  committee  that  the 
Women's  University  Settlement  was  a 
very  suitable  place  for  such  a  course  of 
training.    The  lady  warden,  Miss  Sew- 


ell,  has  shown,  in  an  unusual  degree, 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  combined 
with  power  of  teaching.  The  near  con- 
nection and  continuous  intercourse  of 
the  Settlement  with  the  universities  to 
which  it  owes  its  origin,  bring  it  into 
touch  with  those  who  have  received  a 
university  education,  and  who  are  likely 
to  prove  the  most  able  of  future  work- 
ers. The  situation  of  the  Settlement  in 
the  heart  of  a  large  and  poor  district 
renders  it  useful  to  have  helpers  there, 
and  they  can  there  study  questions 
affecting  life  in  London,  and  can  find 
ample  sphere  for  practical  effort.  It  is 
available  as  a  teaching  centre  not  only 
for  residents,  but  for  many  ladies  living 
at  their  own  homes.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  and  others  having  put 
under  my  charge  a  large  number  of 
houses  for  the  poor  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  I  am  able  to  train  and 
use  in  them  those  few  ladies  who  prove 
qualified  for,  and  inclined  to,  that  form 
of  helpfulness.  Finally,  it  is  the  place 
where  we  who  are  deeply  impressed 
with  the  need  of  raising  the  standard  of 
qualification  are^at  work,  and  can  give 
the  necessary  supervision. 

We  consider  that  our  scheme  should 
be  framed  so  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments both  of  volunteers  and  of  those 
purposing  to  engage  in  work  profes- 
sionally. 

(1)  The  Volunteers,  These  include 
the  large  and  ever-increasing  number 
who  desire  to  help  wisely  their  poorer 
friends  and  neighbors,  whether  directly 
as  district  visitors,  on  committees  of 
institutions,  as  members  of  district  com- 
mittees of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  or  indirectly  in  their  own  house- 
holds and  on  their  own  estates  ;  and 
also  those  who  should  be  ready  to  come 
forward  to  undertake  more  definite  re- 
sponsibilities as  poor  law  guardians  or 
members  of  school  boards.  There  is, 
at  present,  no  recognized  qualified  body 
of  people  to  certify  the  training  or  fit- 
ness of  candidates  for  such  offices.  One 
person  tells  some  one  else  she  knows 

Mrs.  ,  whom  she  thinks  likely  to 

do,  and  those  who  uphold  women  as 
women  support  her,  or  those  who  think 
workhouses  and  district  schools  should 
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have  at  least  some  woman  to  see  to  the 
hundreds  of  women  and  children  they 
contain,  gladly  support  any  who  will 
come  forward.  It  may  be  she  is  fit ;  it 
may  be  she  is  unfit ;  at  any  rate  she  has 
to  learn  laboriously,  sometimes  disas- 
trously, what  might  have  been  taught 
her  gradually,  and  under  experienced 
leaders. 

(2)  Professional  workers.  The  more 
volunteer  work  increases,  the  more 
need  there  is  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
paid  work  to  keep  it  together.  As  the 
board  of  guardians,  or  bench  of  magis- 
trates, has  its  paid  clerk  ;  as  the  good 
Charity  Committee  has  its  paid  secre- 
tary ;  as  the  choir  has  its  choir-master  ; 
«o  most  groups  of  volunteers  have,  and 
must  have,  their  paid  worker.  This 
opens  the  way  to  a  moderate  income 
for  many  women  who  have  the  care  of 
the  poor  as  much  on  their  hearts  as 
any  volunteer.  Give  them  training, 
and  they  will  become  increasingly  val- 
uable and  valued.  On  many  a  Charity 
Organization  Committee,  attached  to 
many  a  parochial  organization  as  man- 
agers of  houses  for  the  poor,  how 
eagerly  would  trained  workers  be  caught 
up,  how  valuable  they  would  be  I 

The  committee,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  offer  a  course  of  training  to 
women,  resident  or  non-resident  at  the 
Settlement,  but  who  are  willing  to  pre- 
pare themselves  steadily,  and  to  pass 
through  a  given  course  as  advised. 

During  the  past  year  the  visitt)i*s  in 
the  various  districte  have  been  not  only 
doing  and  learning  their  practical  du- 
ties, and  growing  into  nearer  friendship 
with  their  people,  but  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  talking  over  with  experi- 
enced workera  what  is  best  to  be  done 
with  any  family  under  their  care. 

With  regard  to  theoretical  study,  Miss 
Margaret  Benson  has  given  a  course  of 
six  lectures  on  capital  and  labor,  co- 
operation, trade  unions,  etc.  This 
course  has  been  attended  by  from  thirty 
to  forty  ladies.  Miss  Sewell  has  also 
given  an  elementary  course  on  the  vari- 
ous agencies  at  present  existing  in 
South wark,  medical,  educational,  and 
recreative ;  on  the  Poor  Law,  the 
School  Board,  the  sanitary  laws,  etc. ; 


and  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  books  helpful 
to  those  intending  to  take  up  work 
among  the  poor. 

The  committee  recently  heard  that 
the  trustees  of  the  Pfeiffer  bequest, 
which  was  left  for  the  benefit  of  women 
and  girls,  had  made  grants  to  Girton, 
Somerville,  and  Newnham  Colleges, 
available  for  scholarships.  The  com- 
mittee has,  therefore,  sent  in  an  appli- 
cation asking  whether  the  trustees  will 
found  two  scholarships  tenable  at  the 
Women's  University  Settlement,  the 
value  of  each  of  which  should  be  50Z.  per 
annum,  for  the  benefit  of  such  women 
as  may  be  selected  by  the  Settlement 
Committee  in  conjunction  with  any 
college  or  representative  body  whom 
the  trustees  may  see  fit  to  appoint. 
Such  scholars  to  hold  the  scholarship 
for  one,  or  better  still  for  two  years, 
and  to  go  through  the  course  which  may 
be  laid  down  for  practical  and  theoret- 
ical training.  The  Settlement  is  regis- 
tered under  the  Limited  Liabilities  Act, 
as  is  Girton  ;  and  its  constitution  and 
by-laws  have  been  settled  by  Lord 
Thring  for  the  Association.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  committee  elected  by  the 
various  women's  colleges  ;  and  there- 
fore, though  it  is  only  fi\Q  years  old, 
we  think  it  might  be  entrusted  with 
such  scholarships. 

But,  if  the  trustees  should  unfortu- 
nately decide  differently  ;  if,  as  so  often 
has  happened  before,  individuals  have 
to  lead  the  way  as  pioneers  who  may 
dare  to  risk  in  order  to  show  paths 
whereon  the  public  hereafter  walks 
securely,  then  we  commend  our  scheme 
to  the  consideration  of  those  who  wish 
to  secure  sounder  help  for  the  poor, 
who  would  gladly  promote  this  by  pro- 
viding the  means  of  training  for  one  or 
two  of  those  earnest  and  willing  of  our 
younger  workers,  who,  able  to  give 
their  time  to  their  poorer  neighbors, 
and  capable  of  forming  centres  of  light 
and  leading  on  their  return  to  their 
homes,  yet  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a 
year's  or  two  years'  residence  at  the 
Settlement  where  they  can  get  the 
needful  preparation,  and  who,  living 
out  of  London,  cannot  come  daily.  Let 
those  who  can  help  think  also  of  the 
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means  such  scholarships  would  be  of 
opening  up  to  women  one  more  branch 
of  honorable  and  useful  remunerative 
work,  preparing  them  —  not  to  do  some 
new  design  in  crewels,  or  ornamental 
leather,  which  a  jaded  public  may  be 
induced  to  buy  in  "  charity  "  at  a  fasli- 
ionable  bazaar,  but  setting  them  in  for- 
lorn and  desolate  districts,  where  their 
wisdom  and  strength  are  urgently 
needed ;  where,  ready  with  counsel, 
with  clear  knowledge,  with  trained 
sagacity  and  self-control,  they  may 
stand  by  the  poor,  having  learned  to 
render  them  help  which  shall  endure  ; 
enabling  such  women  to  feel  that  when 
they  draw  their  salary  and  take  it  back 
to  help  their  own  home,  they  have 
earned  it  by  work  which  was  really 
wanted.  Let  those  who  could  help 
remember  that,  if  they  can  manage  for 
a  year  or  two  thus  to  arrange  for  train- 
ing one  or  two  workers  without  any 
pars^hemalia  of  perpetual  scholarships, 
they  will  have  helped  to  set  a  standard 
of  necessary  preparation  which  may 
go  far  to  save  our  poor  from  the  degrad- 
ing curse  of  our  shiftless  and  unreason- 
ing almsgiving,  as  well  as  having  started 
willing  and  good  women  on  a  useful 
professional  career. 

Every  year  brings  forward  some  new 
huge  and  widely  advertised  panacea  for 
poverty  which  can  only  be  met  by 
steady,  quiet,  and  wise  action  ;  every 
fall  of  snow,  or  suspicion  of  slackness, 
causes  an  outcry  that  some  fresh  rem- 
edy is  necessary.  Great  are  the  temp- 
tations to  politicians,  to  newspaper 
writers,  to  philanthropists,  to  the  in- 
dolent whose  uneasy  consciences  are 
aroused,  to  rush  into  hasty  action  which 
ever  more  degrades,  and  induces  a  gam- 
bling recklessness  in  the  miserable 
receivers  of  gifts  suddenly  lavished, 
and  again  suddenly  withheld.  Men 
flock  in  from  the  country  to  London, 
tempted  by  these  huge  schemes,  from 
which  they  hope  to  receive  something 
without  due  labor.  Every  young  man 
fresh  from  college  has  his  certain  cure 
for  social  evils.  Labor  is  paid  for  at  a 
higher  rate  in  London  than  elsewhere  ; 
nearly  everything  is  cheaper  here  than 
elsewhere  ;  a  large  proportion  of  wages 
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goes  to  the  public-house  ;  dirt  and 
neglect  attract  alms.  Thrift  hardly 
exists  among  our  poor,  and  the  self- 
controlled  among  them  may  well  ask 
themselves  whether  it  pays  or  not,  so 
lavish  are  the  scattered  gifts  of  foolish 
donors.  Considering  all  these  ominous 
facts,  one  feels  as  if,  whatever  wild 
things  the  inexperienced  may  do,  some 
of  us  must  set  ourselves  to  make  our 
people  worth  more,  must  help  them  to 
be  their  best  selves,  to  prepare  their 
children  for  useful  work,  to  use  the 
hardly  earned  wages  well,  to  put  by  for 
the  rainy  day.  We  must  try  to  bring 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  present  day 
to  bear  on  their  lives,  to  make  their 
homes  happy  —  often  to  learn  from 
themselves  how  we  can  help  them.  All 
this  needs  preparation  and  experience, 
gained  not  at  the  cost  of  the  poor,  but 
side  by  side  with  experienced  workers. 


From  The  Scottish  Review. 
THE    WEDDING   TOUR   OF   JAMES   VI.    IN 

NORWAY. 

Throughout  the  long  and  varied 
career  of  James  VI.  there  is  only  one 
incident  that  stands  forth  prominently 
as  showing  that  he  had  a  dash  of  the 
romantic  Stuart  blood  in  his  veins  — 
his  chivalrous  voyage  to  Norway  to 
bring  home  his  bride.  There  is  a  tinge 
of  romance  in  the  dubious  story  of  the 
Growrie  Conspiracy,  but  it  is  not  of  a 
kind  that  reflects  much  glory  upon  the 
king.  The  valiant  expeditions  which 
he  led  to  the  North  against  Huntly, 
seem  to  show  that  the  crown  still  graced 
the  brow  of  a  worthy  descendant  of  the 
king  who  fought  and  fell  at  Flodden ; 
and  yet  the  careful  student  of  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  period  will  find  that  James 
VI.  did  not  place  his  precious  person 
in  great  jeopardy  until  he  had  made 
sure  that  there  was  little  danger  to  be 
apprehended.  But  it  was  far  otherwise 
when  he  committed  his  royal  person 
and  fortunes  to  the  mercy  of  the  raging 
North  Sea  in  winter,  and  set  sail  across 
the  stormy  waters  to  bring  home  the 
wedded  wife  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
He  could  not  take  refuge  behind  his 
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men-at-anus  against  the  attacks  of  blus- 
tering Boreas,  as  he  had  done  to  escape 
the  rage  of  the  Buthyens  at  Gowrie 
House  ;  and  to  face  the  stormy  waters 
at  the  most  tempestuous  time  of  the 
year,  he  must  have  encased  his  heart 
in  tlie  "triple  brass"  which  Horace 
desiderated  for  the  first  navigator.  It 
is  more  than  remarkable,  therefore, 
that  Scottish  historians  have  passed 
over  this  incident  almost  in  silence, 
and  that  one  looks  in  vain  throughout 
the  contemporary  records  of  the  time 
for  a  faithful  and  exhaustive  account 
of  the  king's  adventures  in  Xorway. 
There  are  ample  details  of  the  secret 
preparations  made  by  the  king  for  his 
departure  from  Leith.  The  letter  in 
which  he  announced  the  appointment 
of  regents  during  his  absence,  and 
commanded  his  people  to  obey  them, 
is  preserved,  and  has  been  frequently 
printed.  The  names  of  the  trusty  no- 
bles whom  he  took  with  him  have  been 
faithfully  recorded,  and  even  their  tri- 
fling disputes  as  to  precedence  have 
been  detailed.  A  gossiping  story  is 
told  by  Moysie  regarding  the  king's  first 
meeting  with  his  bride  at  Oslo,  and  the 
bare  fact  of  his  marriage  there  is  be- 
yond doubt.  The  great  preparations 
made  to  welcome  the  king  on  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland  with  his  queen,  and 
the  imposing  ceremonies  observed  at 
their  coronation,  have  been  very  fully 
detailed  by  more  than  one  chronicler. 
But  the  strange  and  romantic  adven- 
tures of  James  YI.  during  the  six 
months  that  he  was  absent  from  his 
kingdom  are  nowhere  completely  re- 
lated in  Scottish  history,  and  are  usually 
touched  upon  in  the  most  perfunctory 
fashion. 

With  this  fact  I  was  confronted  some 
time  ago  in  a  striking  manner.  Having 
been  engaged  for  years  past  collecting 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  reign  of 
James  YI.,  I  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
still to  account  for  the  long  period  that 
elapsed  between  his  leaving  Leith  in 
October,  1589,  and  his  return  there  in 
the  following  April.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  Spottiswoode  gives  an  imper- 
fect itinerary  of  the  king's  tour  in  Nor- 
way and   Denmark,  derived  possibly 


from  the  stories  told  by  some  of  the 
brilliant  company  in  the  king's  train  ; 
but  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  adventures 
of  the  king  before  his  marriage,  nor  of 
the  remarkable  incidents  in  that  sti-ange 
voyage.  Melville  also  details  a  few  of 
the  events  in  this  episode,  though  his 
information  is  very  incomplete.  In  the 
Records  of  the  Privy  Council,  Yol. 
lY.,  Professor  Masson  has  drawn  to- 
gether in  a  series  of  footnotes  nearly 
all  that  these  historians  have  related, 
quoting  also  the  interesting  letter  from 
the  king  to  Robert  Bruce  regarding  his 
home-coming,  which  is  given  in  extenso 
by  Calderwood  (Yol.  Y.,  pp.  81,  82). 
Tytler,  founding  upon  some  mysterious 
authority  to  which  he  does  not  refer, 
states  that  the  marriage  took  place  in 
"  the  Church  of  Upsal,"  by  which  he 
may  have  meant  Upsala  in  Sweden, 
though  all  the  previous  writers  call  the 
town  "Upslaw,"  which  we  may  take 
as  the  Scottish  version  of  the  name 
Oslo,  in  Norway.  The  very  date  of 
the  marriage  is  variously  given  by  dif- 
ferent authorities  ;  and  after  thorough 
investigation  the  anxious  inquirer  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Scot- 
tish records  of  this  very  important 
event  are  in  a  state  of  chaotic  confu- 
sion. 

Meditating  upon  this  subject,  and 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  where  I  should 
turn  for  reliable  material  wherewith  to 
fill  up  this  serious  gap  in  the  life  of 
James  YI.,  I  suddenly  recollected  that 
the  Rev.  W.  Dunn  Macray  in  his  Report 
on  the  MSS.  in  the  University  Library 
at  Copenhagen  (Forty-fifth  Report  of 
the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Rec- 
ords, Appendix  11. ,  p.  62)  written  in 
1883,  mentioned  a  quarto  of  thirty-two 
leaves,  entitled  "Copy  (made  at  the 
begmning  of  the  eighteenth  century) 
of  a  Danish  narrative  of  the  marriage 
of  James  YI.  of  Scotland  with  the  Prin- 
cess Anna,  containing  both  the  Negotia- 
tions and  the  Ceremonial."  Here  was 
a  source  of  information  that  had  been 
overlooked  by  our  Scottish  historians. 
But  it  was  only  a  copy  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  Where  was  the  original 
to  be  found?  Surely  there  was  some 
likelihx>od  of  its  being  preserved  in  a 
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public  repository  near  where  the  cere- 
mony took  place.  The  town  of  Oslo 
had  been  superseded  by  the  city  of 
Christiania,  founded  by  Christiern  IV., 
the  brother  of  the  Princess  Anna,  in 
1625,  and  it  was  remotely  possible  that 
the  document  might  have  been  placed 
for  security  there.  At  least  it  would  be 
worth  the  labor  to  visit  Christiania,  and 
to  find  if  no  local  tradition  existed  re- 
garding an  event  of  such  moment  as 
the  marriage  of  a  foreign  king  with  the 
sister  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  My 
anticipations  were  more  than  realized. 
The  original  contemporary  account  of 
the  bridal  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  is 
now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Christiania,  and  it  sets  at 
rest  forever  the  dubiety  as  to  the  scene 
of  the  marriage  and  the  style  of  the 
ceremony.  With  the  kind  assistance 
of  Professor  Kygh  and  Professor  Gus- 
tav  Storm  of  Christiania  University, 
and  also  with  the  friendly  aid  of  II err 
O.  A.  Overland,  author  of  the  "Illus- 
treret  Norges  Historic,"  I  have  been 
able  to  make  this  valuable  document  of 
some  avail  for  future  Scottish  histori- 
ans. Before  quoting  from  it,  however, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  relate  some  of 
the  other  incidents  in  this  search  after 
historic  truth. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose,  as  Tytler 
states,  that  the  marriage  of  the  king 
would  take  place  in  the  church,  so 
taking  a  conveyance  from  Christiania, 
I  set  out  to  discover  the  Kirke  of  Oslo. 
The  old  town  of  Oslo,  founded  in  1050, 
and  now  a  mere  suburb  of  Christiania, 
is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Ekeberg, 
a  mountain-ridge  that  rises  precipi- 
tously to  a  height  of  four  hundred 
feet,  and  overlooks  the  undulating  vale 
where  Christiania  is  built,  commanding 
a  magnificent  view  of  Christiania  Fjord 
with  its  countless  islets  dotting  the 
placid  surface  of  the  water.  As  the 
boundary  betwixt  Norway  and  Sweden 
lies  a  few  miles  east  of  the  summit  of 
Ekeberg,  and  as  there  was  a  perpetual 
feud  between  the  two  nations  in  the 
olden  times,  this  mountain  was  the 
scene  of  many  a  bloody  fray.  The 
Swedes,  marching  westward,  planted 
their  cannon  upon  the  vantage  ground 


of  Ekeberg,  and  (as  a  Norwegian  graph- 
ically phrased  it  to  me)  "  peppered  the 
poor  folk  of  Oslo  "  in  a  merciless  man- 
ner. There  is  much  in  the  history  of 
tliese  local  battles  that  recalls  the  Bor- 
der raids  and  forays  in  our  own  coun- 
try ;  and  the  Norwegians  even  to  this 
day  regard  the  Swedes  in  the  same  sus- 
picious way  that  the  Scots  of  former 
times  looked  upon  "oure  auld  inne- 
myies  of  England."  The  natural  re- 
sult of  this  persistent  warfare  was  that 
the  town  of  Oslo  was  frequently  de- 
stroyed, the  log-built  houses  not  being 
calculated  to  resist  either  fire  or  artil- 
lery. For  centuries,  however,  Oslo 
was  privileged  to  rise,  phoenix-like, 
from  its  ashes  ;  and  even  now  there  is 
a  timber  dwelling  of  very  ancient  date, 
which  has  quite  a  romantic  history  at- 
tached to  it.  It  was  the  chosen  retreat 
of  the  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  Christiern 
II.  (1513-1523),  and  here  he  resided 
with  his  mistress,  Columbule,  during 
the  only  happy  period  of  his  stormy 
reign.  It  is  supposed  that  he  sought 
refuge  in  this  weather-beaten  old  build- 
ing after  his  deposition,  until  he  could 
arrange  his  escape  to  Flanders.  There 
is  every  probability  that  this  is  almost 
the  only  remaining  fragment  of  the 
Oslo  which  James  VI.  saw,  as  the  town 
was  devastated  by  fire  in  1624.  It  was 
in  the  succeeding  year  that  Christiern 
IV.  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  build 
their  houses  further  away  from  Eke- 
berg and  nearer  to  the  fortress  of  Aker- 
shus,  and  thus  the  town  was  founded 
which  was  named  Christiania  after  the 
king. 

A  single  glance  at  Oslo  Kirke  was 
sufiicient  to  show  me  that  it  could  not 
be  identified  with  Tytler's  mythical 
"  Church  of  Upsal "  where  the  mar- 
riage of  James  VI.  is  said  to  have 
been  celebrated.  It  is  a  plain,  oblong^ 
wooden  structure,  rough-cast  on  the 
outside,  with  curious  doors  broken 
through  the  side-wall  facing  the  street, 
at  odd  intervals,  and  giving  access  to 
difi^erent  parts  of  the  area,  and  to  a 
stair  leading  to  the  end  loft  or  gallery. 
It  is  quite  a  typical  example  of  the 
barn-like  erections  which  our  forefar 
thers  built  in  Scotland  a  hundred  years 
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ago,  and  dedicated  to  the  most  sacred 
uses.  Inquiries  of  the  verger,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  called,  in  homely  Scottish 
fashion,  'Hhe  bedell,"  brought  out  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  third  kirk  that  has 
occupied  the  site,  its  predecessors  hav- 
ing been  burned  or  destroyed  by  the 
Swedes.  It  was  built  in  1796,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  after  the  bridal 
of  King  James.  There  are  still  pre- 
served within  its  walls  some  of  the 
popish  vestments  that  were  worn  by 
the  Bishops  of  Oslo  before  the  tyrant 
Christiern  II.  had  decided  to  foster 
"the  Lutheran  Heresy,"  and  these  I 
had  the  privilege  of  examining ;  but 
they  did  not  bring  me  nearer  the  end  I 
had  in  view,  though  it  is  very  probable 
that  these  voiceless  garments  were  at 
the  royal  ceremony.  In  the  quaint  old 
cemetery  situated  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Ekeberg  Veien  from  Oslo  Kirke 
there  is  a  tombstone  which  marks  the 
last  resting-place  of  a  renowned  English- 
man, whose  name  is  still  a  household 
word  throughout  our  land.  Bradshaw 
—  not  the  regicide,  who  sleeps  in  an 
unhonored  grave  by  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  *  Geneva,  but  Bradshaw,  the 
deviser  of  the  Bailway  Guide  which  has 
been  alike  a  treasure  and  a  torment  to 
myriads  of  tourists  —  rests  peacefully  in 
this  strange,  back-of-the- world  grave- 
yard, having  died  suddenly  at  Oslo,  of 
cholera,  many  years  ago.  Immediately 
adjoining  the  kirke  there  is  a  building 
that  once  was  a  famous  nunnery,  but 
was  converted  after  the  Eeformation 
into  a  kind  of  secular  institution  of  the 
same  sort,  and  is  still  a  refuge  for  indi- 
gent females.  Interesting  as  were  all 
these  places  in  themselves,  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  I  had  been  on  a  wild-goose 
chase,  and  I  returned  to  Christiania 
somewhat  crestfallen. 

Every  critical  reader  will  tell  me  that 
my  next  move  should  have  been  my 
first  step  in  this  search  ;  and  whilst  I 
sorrowfully  admit  the  charge,  let  me 
plead,  in  extenuation,  that  I  was  mis- 
led by  Tytler,  for  whom  I  have  always 
had  a  very  profound  reverence.  It 
seemed  now  the  wisest  plan  for  me  to 
learn  what  the  Samtidig  Beretning  den 
PrindsesseAnna^  ChrisUan  den  4t*^  SyS" 


ters  Oiftermaal  med  Kong  Jakob  den 
Q^  af  Scotland  og  hendes  pajafolgende 
Kroning  had  to  say  about  the  locality  of 
this  ceremony.  From  that  most  inter- 
esting document  I  learned  that  the  mar- 
riage did  not  take  place  in  the  church 
at  all,  but  in  the  Oamle  Bispegaard.,  or 
old  Bishop's  Palace  of  the  time.  Here 
I  was  shunted  on  to  a  new  line  of  re- 
search, and  perennial  hope  sprang  up  in 
my  breast  once  more.  With  the  aid  of 
the  ever-courteous  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
tourist's  friend,  who  has  long  been  resi- 
dent in  Christiania,  I  discovered  that 
this  house  was  still  in  existence,  and 
had  been  transformed  some  forty  years 
ago  into  a  splendid  mansion-house,  now 
known  as  the  Ladegaard.  Accompa- 
nied by  a  Scottish  friend  from  the  Brit- 
ish Consulate,  I  set  out  in  search  of  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  and  soon  discovered 
the  mansion.  It  is  situated  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Bispe  Grade  (Bishop  Street)  and 
Oslo  Gade,  nearly  cqui-distant  from 
Oslo  Kirke  and  Oslo  Havn.  From  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  exterior  one  might 
readily  conclude  that  it  would  be  the 
last  place  where  a  historian  would  ex- 
pect to  find  traces  of  a  royal  marriage 
having  been  celebrated  within  its  walls 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  eastern 
wing  of  the  mansion  has  been  modern- 
ized, large  square  windows  have  been 
inserted,  a  graceful,  modern,  exterior 
staircase  gives  access  to  the  main  en- 
trance, and  the  front  elevation  has  been 
decorated  in  a  manner  that  to  the  anti- 
quary looks  painfully  new.  But  there 
are  traces  still  remaining  in  the  western 
wing  that  show  very  completely  the 
style  of  the  building  at  the  time  the 
nuptial  ceremony  was  performed.  The 
building  is  in  three  flats.  The  ground 
floor  was  reserved  for  kitchen  and 
offices ;  the  first  fioor  contained  the 
great  hall  and  withdrawing-room,  and 
the  upper  flat  was  utilized  for  suites  of 
bedrooms.  It  was  thus  constructed 
exactly  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Scot- 
tish castles  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  The  wall  of  the 
ground  floor  is  set  back  about  four  feet 
from  the  line  of  the  wall  of  the  flats 
above,  and  a  colonnade  of  strong  timber 
pillars  has  been  placed  along  the  whole 
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irontage  by  which  the  projecting  por- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
was  supported.  There  was  thus  a  cov- 
ered piazza  running  around  the  whole 
mansion  on  the  ground  level,  precisely 
similar  to  those  found  in  old  Scottish 
urban  mansions,  such  as  Gibson's  Land 
in  Glasgow,  and  Our  Lady  Wark  in 
Dundee.  By  the  alterations  made  about 
a  century  ago  on  the  eastern  wing,  this 
colonnade  has  been  obliterated,  and  the 
space  of  the  piazza  has  been  absorbed 
into  the  building  by  simply  carrying  the 
line  of  the  wall  from  the  projecting 
upper  floors  to  the  ground.  There  is  a 
sufficient  portion  of  the  old  plan  left, 
however,  to  show  the  original  method 
of  construction. 

On  entering  the  main  doorway  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  a  square  vesti- 
bule, with  doors  to  right  and  left,  lead- 
ing respectively  to  the  east  and  west 
wings,  and  a  narrow  timber  staircase 
giving  access  to  the  upper  flat.  The 
vestibule  is  decorated  with  four  large 
oil-paintings,  in  low-relief  rococo  frames 
devised  in  the  style  of  sixteenth-cen- 
tury art,  the  subjects  being  quasi- 
classical.  One  of  these  represents  an 
obese  and  fatuous  Venus  attended  by 
a  most  villainous-looking  satyr ;  an- 
other shows  a  procession  of  sportive 
and  well-fed  cupids  ;  the  thii*d  is  a 
very  original  design  for  a  fountain, 
conceived  with  an  artistic  disregard  for 
the  first  principles  of  hydrostatics  ;  and 
the  fourth  is  a  group  of  nymphs  and 
satyrs  belonging  to  the  pre -Sartorial 
period.  Herr  Konow,  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  the  Ladegaard,  who  is  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  history,  says 
that  the  consistent  tradition  regarding 
these  pictures,  is  that  they  were  brought 
from  Copenhagen  to  decorate  the 
Bishop's  Palace  while  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Princess  Anna,  and  there 
seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  this 
statement.  The  marriage  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  great  hall  in  the  east- 
em  wing,  as  will  be  found  from  the 
contemporary  description  quoted  be- 
low. 

Apart  from  its  interest  as  the  scene 
of  the  wedding  of  a  Scottish  king,  the 
Ladegaard  has  a  curious  history  of  its 


own.  One  portion  of  the  mansion  is 
of  unknown  antiquity.  Immediately 
under  the  great  hall  there  is  a  curious 
crypt  chapel  built  of  hewn  stone,  which 
was  probably  erected  about  the  same 
time  as  the  town  of  Oslo  was  founded, 
drca  1050.  It  has  been  identified  as 
the  Kirke  of  St.  Halvard,  which  was  in 
existence  in  1138,  when  the  battle  of 
Oslo  was  fought  between  Eric  IV.  of 
Denmark  and  Magnus  of  Norway, 
which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  th6 
latter,  and  his  mutilation  and  life-long 
imprisonment  by  his  captor.  This 
crypt  is  about  forty  feet  by  thirty-eight 
feet  within  the  walls.  It  is  curiously 
divided  into  four  compartments  by 
strongly  built  stone  walls  traversing  the 
inteiior  at  right  angles,  and  meeting  in 
a  square  central  pillar  measuring  sev- 
enty centimetres.  These  walls  have 
been  pierced  with  archways,  and  by 
covering  these  openings  with  curtains 
it  would  be  possible  to  transform  the 
chapel  into  four  separate  oratories. 
The  roofs  of  these  four  compartments 
are  barrel-vaulted,  and  the  walls  rise 
nine  feet  to  the  spring  of  the  arch,  the 
height  from  floor  to  apex  being  eigh- 
teen feet.  The  place  was  lighted  by 
two  windows  in  the  eastern  wall,  eaclx 
measuring  two  metres  sixty  centime- 
tres, and  by  an  arrow-slit  window  near 
the  south-western  corner ;  while  a  re^ 
cess  at  the  north-west  corner  was  prob- 
ably an  ambry  for  holding  the  sacred 
elements  and  the  priestly  robes,  or  may 
have  been  used  on  occasion  as  an  open 
fireplace.  A  curious  circular  opening 
about  one  inch  in  diameter  pierces  the 
vaulting  and  opens  into  the  great  hall, 
and  may  have  been  a  kind  of  meatus 
auditoriua  by  which  the  bishop  might 
hear  if  his  subordinates  misconducted 
themselves  in  his  absence.  The  fiooi: 
of  the  chapel  is  below  the  ground-level, 
and  a  short  flight  of  steps  led  down  to 
it.  Around  this  structure  the  residence 
of  the  bishop  gradually  grew  until  the 
Kirke  of  St.  Halvard  became  merely  a 
private  chapel.  When  the  Kirke  of 
Oslo  was  built  at  the  base  of  the  Eke- 
berg,  a  subterranean  passage  was  made 
from  the  Bispegaard  to  the  sacred  edi- 
fice,—at  least  such  has  long  been  the 
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accepted    local    tradition,    though    the 
passage,  has  uot  heen  discovered. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
Bispegaard  was  confiscated  and  an- 
nexed, with  pther  Church  property,  to 
the  crown,  and  though  it  became  the 
r.^sidence  of  the  Lutheran  bishop,  it 
\ya8  held  by  tenure  from  the  king,  and 
in  1589  was  occupied  by  Kris  ten  Mule, 
the  burgomaster.  This  accounts,  to 
some  extent,  for  its  having  been  chosen 
as  the  temporary  home  of  the  Princess 
Anna  while  she  lived  in  Oslo,  since 
tfeere  was  no  other  royal  dwelling  in 
the  locality.  Frederick  IV.,  wIko 
reigned  from  1700  till  1730,  sold  the 
property  to  one  of  the  nobles  at  his 
court,  but  after  he  had  signed  the  deed 
and  obtained  the  purchase-money  he 
repented  of  his  bargain,  and  destroyed 
the  document,  and  the  price  was  not 
refunded  to  the  would-be  purchaser 
ijntil  after  litigation  protracted  over 
tyvo  years.  The  name  of  the  I3ispe- 
ga^ird  was  transferred  to  the  new  Bish- 
op's Palace,  which  was  erected  after  the 
Beformation  at  a  short  distance  to  the 
north-east,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Hal- 
yard's Gade  and  Egedes  Gade,  and  is 
still  the  residence  of  the  bishop.  The 
old  palace  then  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Ladegaard.  In  1814  the  widow  of 
a  Norwegian  general  was  proprietrix 
of  a  ship  which  the  government  of  the 
time  urgently  required,  and  the  crown 
property  of  the  Ladegaard  was  trans- 
ferred to  her  in  exchange  for  the  ves- 
sel, Since  that  time  it  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  various  private 
I)roprietors. 

Having  settled  satisfactorily  the  local- 
ity where  the  marriage  took  place,  I 
returned  to  Christiania  LTniversity  to 
etudy  the  ''Contemporary  Account"  of 
it.  While  strolling  through  the  archae- 
ological department  in  the  University 
Museum,  Professor  Bygh,  the  accom- 
plished curator,  directed  my  attention 
to,  a  curious  relic  of  the  royal  visit  to 
Norway.  It  is  an  oblong  M'ooden  tab- 
let, twelve  inches  by  nine  inches  or 
ihpreby,  with  an  inscription  in  gold  let- 
ters on  a  black  ground.  Three  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  affixed  to  a  pew  in  the 
Qld  MaricQ  Kirke  of  Tonsberg  to  com- 


memorate the  sojourn  of  James  VI.  in 
that  ancient  burgh,  Tonsberg  contests 
with  Bergen  the  honor  of  being  the 
oldest  town  in  Norway.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  thriving  place  in  the  time  of 
Harold  Haarfagra,  and  continued  to 
prosper  until  1536,  when  a  terrible  con- 
flagration destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
the  town,  and  it  had  not  regained  its 
importance  when  King  James  visited 
it  fifty  years  later.  The  old  Marien 
Kirke,  in  which  the  king  worshipped 
during  his  stay  there,  was  a  boulder- 
built  structure  of  unknown  antiquity. 
It  survived  the  assaults  of  time  for 
many  centuries,  but  had  at  length  to 
go  down  before  the  march  of  progress 
and  civilization.  It  seems  that  about 
twenty  years  ago  the  civic  rulers  found 
the  market-place  too  small  for  their 
requirements,  and  as  the  old  kirke  en- 
croached upon  the  space,  these  Wise 
Men  of  Gotham  determined  to  remove 
it.  The  walls  that  had  withstood  the 
shock  of  many  a  fierce  storm  could  not 
resist  the  blasting  powder  and  dyna- 
mite which  it  was  found  necessary  to 
use  for  the  separation  of  the  firmly 
cemented  stones  ;  and  the  Marien  Kirke 
became  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  mar- 
ket-place was  enlarged,  a  modern  archi- 
tectural atrocity  took  the  position  of 
the  venerable  old  kirke,  the  burgomas- 
ter and  the  corporation  moved  unani- 
mous votes  of  thanks  to  each  other, 
and  the  Tonsbergers  have  been  happy 
ever  after.  Fortunately  this  little 
painted  wooden  board  was  preserved 
to  record  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
Scottish  king  which  has  hitherto  been 
unknown.  The  quaint  old  inscription 
is  as  follows  :  — 

Anno  1589,  S,  Martens  dag  aom  vor  den 
xi  dag  Novemh.  aom  da  kom  paa  een  Tiadag 
kom  Hoyborne  Forste  och  Herre  Herr  Jakob 
Stuart  Konning  ndi  Skotland  hid  til  byen : 
Och  den  23  Sondag  ^ter  Trinitatis  aom  vor 
den  16  dag  Novemb :  atoid  liana  Baade  udi 
denne  Stoel  och  horde  Skotak  ProBdicken 
off  den  23  paalnie  ^^  Herr  en  er  min  hyrde 
etc.''^  Iluilken  M,  David  Lenz  Pra^dicant 
udi  Lith  da  2yrcedikede  emellom  10  och  12. 

Anno  1589,  St.  Martin's  day,  which  was 
the  11th  day  of  November,  and  fell  upon 
Tuesday,  came  the  high-bom  Prince  and 
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Lord,  James  Stuart,  King  of  Scotland,  to 
this  town,  and  on  the  23rd  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  which  was  the  16th  of  November, 
his  Grace  was  sitting  in  this  pew  and  heard 
a  Scottish  sermon  preached  from  the  23rd 
Psalm,  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  etc.,'* 
which  Magister  David  Lindsay,  Minister  in 
Leith,  preached  between  10  and  12. 

But  for  this  interesting  relic  and  for 
the  confirmation  of  it  afforded  bv  the 
*' Contemporary  Account"  of  the  mar- 
riage, we  should  never  have  known 
that  King  James  spent  a  week  in  the 
old  town  of  Tonsberg,  and  endured  a 
two-hours'  sermon  from  the  respected 
minister  of  Leith.  It  is  probable  that 
the  kinc:  resided  at  the  mansion  of 
Jarlsberg,  Hovedgaard,an  ancient  royal 
residence  about  half  a  mile  from  Tons- 
berg, as  his  portrait,  painted  at  the 
time,  still  adorns  its  walls. 

The  document  which  throws  most 
light  upon  the  incidents  of  the  marriage 
was  not  unknown  to  some  of  the  Nor- 
wegian historians.  The  late  P.  A. 
Munch  (1810-1863)  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  modern  school  of  Scan- 
dinavian historians,  transcribed  and 
edited  the  manuscript  in  1851,  for  one 
of  the  volumes  of  the  "Norske  Sam- 
linger"  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  450-512),  and 
O.  A.  Overland  alludes  to  it  in  the 
^' Illustreret  Norges  Historic"  upon 
which  he  is  at  present  engaged.  The 
following  details  are  translated  princi- 
pally from  the  account  which  Herr 
Overland  supplied  to  me,  with  some  ad- 
ditional particulars  of  the  journey  of 
the  king  derived  from  other  sources  in 
Christiania.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  the 
incident  has  never  been  hitherto  re- 
lated by  any  Scottish  historian  with 
the  same  fulness  of  detail  :  — 

In  order  to  treat  with  Scotland  about 
the  redemption  of  the  Norwegian  col- 
onies of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  which 
islands  were  pledged  in  security  for  the 
dowry  of  King  Christian  the  Fii-st's 
daughter,  Margarita,  a  Danish  embassy, 
consisting  of  Manderus  Parsberg,  Nils 
Belov,  and  Dr.  Nicolaus  Theophilus 
arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  1584.  Every 
one  knew,  however,  that  such  could 
not  be  the  only  object  of  their  mission. 
Where  should  the  Danish-Norwegian 


government  get  sufficient  money  for 
that  purpose  ?  Everywhere  it  was  ru- 
mored that  their  principal  errand  was 
to  ask  in  marriage  the  hand  of  the 
Scottish  king,  James  VI.,  who  at  that 
time  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  for 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Frederick 
II.  That  the  rumor  spoke  the  truth  is 
sure  enough  ;  but  the  Danish  king  and 
his  diplomatists  had  counted  without 
reckoning  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
who  was  much  occupied  with  Scottish 
affairs,  whether  in  connection  with  a 
Catholic  power,  or  with  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  Protestant  courts  —  that  of 
Denmark  and  Norway.  She  had  man- 
aged to  obtain  the  promise  of  the  Scot- 
tish chancellor,  Lord  Arran,  that  he 
would  prevent  the  Scottish  king  from 
being  married  until  he  reached  his 
majority  and  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty -one  years.  Queen  Elizabeth  did, 
consequently,  not  object  to  the  coldness 
shown  the  Danish  Embassy  both  by 
the  Scottish  populace  and  aristocracy ; 
and  the  Danes  left  the  country  in 
anger,  after  having  broken  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Scottish  court,  threat- 
ening that  the  Danish  king  would 
certainty  look  upon  the  contempt  with 
which  they  were  treated  as  a  personal 
insult.  That  this  menace  was  not  quite 
empty  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  shortly 
afterwards  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was 
betrothed  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Braun- 
schweig. 

Already  before  King  James  VL  had 
reached  his  majority,  he  had  succeeded 
in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Lord  Arran, 
and  although  he  did  not  altogether  free 
himself  from  the  influence  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  refused  to  accept  as  bride 
the  lady  she  had  chosen  for  him,  viz.,  a 
Princess  of  Navarre,  and  he  was  in- 
clined more  than  ever  towards  the 
Danish  court,  possibly  owing  to  the 
debt  in  which  Scotland  was  involved 
with  that  country.  After  repeated 
treaties  about  the  marriage,  and  after 
the  father  of  the  Princess  Anna  (who 
was  the  second  daughter  of  Frederick 
II.)  had  ultimately  given  his  consent 
to  a  union,  King  James  sent  his  lord- 
marshal.  Count  Keith,  to  Denmark, 
with  a  splendid  suite,  to  arrange  the 
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marriage  contract.  He  arrived  at  Co- 
peiihagen  in  August,  1589,  and  the 
Danish  court,  which  had  at  first  treated 
the  project  very  coldly,  became  anxious 
enough  as  soon  as  the  Scottish  deputa- 
tion landed.  Frederick  II.  had  died  in 
the  April  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  arrangements  devolved  upon  the 
dowager  queen,  who  set  about  prepar- 
ing the  outfit  for  the  bride.  Her  time 
was  entirely  occupied  with  the  buying 
of  silks,  bargaining  with  jewel-mer- 
chants, or  pushing  on  a  corps  of  five 
hundred  tailors,  who  every  day  had 
their  hands  full  of  work  in  order  to  get 
the  royal  bridal  dresses  ready.  So  busy 
was  every  one  about  the  court,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  it  was 
thought  that  the  bride  would  arrive  in 
Scotland  before  the  king  would  have 
time  even  to  have  his  wedding  trousers 
ready,  or  to  have  a  house  prepared  for 
her. 

The  fleet  that  was  to  convey  the 
daughter  of  the  Danish-Norwegian  king 
across  the  sea  consisted  of  twelve  men- 
of-war  with  brass  guns,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Peder  Munk.  Its 
equipment  was  not,  however,  looked 
after  by  the  admiral,  but  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  the  renowned 
Kristofer  Valkendorf ,  who  was  not  on 
the  best  terms  with  the  admiral,  and 
that  the  outfit  was  anything  but  whatit 
should  have  been  is  certain  enough. 
Shortly  after  the  vessels  had  left  on  1st 
(or  5th,  according  to  another  account) 
September,  1589,  they  were  overtaken 
by  a  heavy  gale,  during  which  several 
of  them  sprung  a  leak  and  could  only 
be  kept  afloat  by  excessive  pumping, 
and  some  of  the  ships  were  driven 
out  of  their  course.  After  a  long  battle 
with  contraiy  winds  the  vessels  were 
carried  to  the  west  coast  of  Norway, 
where  they  ran  for  shelter  into  Flek- 
kero,  and  remained  there  for  six  days. 
As  the  time  seemed  very  long  for  them, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  tedium  Admiral 
Peder  Munk  gave  a  grand  party.  After 
this  sojourn  here  he  again  set  sail, 
but  with  no  more  luck.  The  vessels 
met  with  a  succession  of  gales  and  con- 
trary weather,  and  when  at  last  the 
vessel  on  board  which  the  royal  bride 


was  accommodated  sprung  a  leak,  they 
had  again  to  run  into  Flekker6  to  have 
the  ship  repaired.  The  princess  went 
ashore  here  and  took  lodgings  at  a 
farm.  After  the  vessel  had  been  put  Id 
order  the  fleet  again  set  sail,  but  with 
the  same  result  as  before.  For  the  third 
time  they  had  to  put  back  to  Flekkerd. 
The  admiral  then  grew  tired  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  resolved  to  return 
home  again  with  the  princess.  The 
Scottish  envoy,  however,  would  not 
listen  to  this.  He  got  it  arranged  that 
the  princess  should  proceed  to  Oslo  and 
remain  there  during  the  winter.  The 
fleet  then  separated,  three  vessels  ac- 
companying the  princess  in  her  voyage 
along  the  Norwegian  coast,  while  the 
larger  portion  returned  to  Copenhagen. 
On  the  way  to  Oslo  the  royal  convoy 
called  at  Jomfruland  (by  Arendal)', 
Langesund,  and  Sandef  jord. 

At  last,  on  25th  October  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  royal  cor- 
tege arrived  at  Oslo,  after  having  been 
flfty  days  on  the  voyage  from  Copenha- 
gen, and  her  Boyal  Grace  was  received 
with  the  most  humble  respect  and  rev- 
erence. Congregated  on  the  quay  were 
all  the  people  of  quality  from  Oslo  and 
the  neighborhood.  Besides  the  clergy 
of  the  district,  there  were  also  the  vice- 
roy and  commander  of  the  Fortress  of 
Akershus,  Axel  Gyldenstjerne,  Ove  Juel 
of  Kieldgaard,  the  commander  of  Brats- 
berg  County,  Hans  Pedersen  of  Sem, 
and  Peder  Iversen  of  Fritzs  and  Brunla, 
while  among  the  ladies  were  the  Hon. 
Karen  Gyldenstjerne,  Dame  Anna 
Skinckel  (Hans  Pedersen's  wife),  Dame 
Margrethe  Brede  (wife  of  Peder  Iver- 
sen), Dame  Dorret^  Juel,  and  Mi8» 
Ulffried,  sister  of  the  Hon.  Peder  Iver- 
sen, who  all  had  the  honor  of  shaking 
hands  with  the  princess  the  moment 
she  landed  at  the  quay.  The  citizens 
were  all  placed  along  the  street,  each 
one  bearing  his  gun.  The  princess  was> 
conveyed  to  the  old  Bispegaard  at  Oslo, 
and  as  she  entered  the  Bishop's  Palace 
the  citizens  fired  their  guns,  as  an  offer- 
ing of  their  deepest  respect  and  most 
humble  salutation.  At  five  o'clock  the 
princess  said  good-night,  and  retired  to 
iier  rooms,  and    the    viceroy  Gylden- 
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Btjeme  accompanied  the  Scottish  dele- 
gate, Count  Keith,  to  his  lodgings  with 
Andrew  the  Tailor,  who  was  afterwards 
burgomaster  of  Oslo. 

Aa  soon  as  the  Danish  squadron  had 
arrived  at  Copenhagen,  a  dispute  arose 
between  the  admiral,  Peder  Munk,  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Kris- 
tofer  Yalkendorf ,  which  was  only  set- 
tled in  a  court  of  law  in  1590.  Peder 
Munk,  who  was  ill-pleased  with  the  bad 
character  given  him  in  consequence  of 
the  unsuccessful  voyage  of  the  fleet, 
wished  to  accuse  Yalkendorf,  who  had 
the  supervision  of  the  fleet  and  of  the 
royal  ship-building  yards,  of  incompe- 
tence and  carelessness  in  the  execution 
of  his  duties.  Yalkendorf  blamed  the 
skippers,  and  the  carpenters  and  work- 
men would  likely  have  had  to  suffer 
had  not  some  old  women  come  to  their 
assistance.  The  latter  confessed  that 
by  witchcraft  they  had  brought  about 
the  mishap  to  the  fleet.  One  of  them 
called  Karen  Weaver  stated  that  she 
had  sent  her  messenger  ^'  Langvinus," 
accompanied  by  two  imps,  named  ^^  Pil 
Horseshoe"  and  "Pretty"  {PiUHef- 
tesko  og  Smuk),  after  the  fleet,  hidden 
in  an  empty  beer-barrel,  and  these  crea- 
tures had  held  fast  the  keels  of  the 
vessels  and  kept  them  back.  The  court 
ultimately  refused  to  take  this  evidence, 
and  the  case  was  dismissed. 

The  princess  felt  her  detention  in 
Oslo  to  be  tedious  and  irksome.  She 
endured  it  for  six  days,  but  then  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  resolved  to 
return  home  to  Denmark.  Unlooked- 
for  news  reached  her  now.  A  message 
came  from  King  James  YI.  bringing 
letters  stating  that  he,  on  3rd  No- 
vember, had  arrived  in  Norway  with 
five  vessels.  His  Majesty  had  also 
been  forced  to  take  shelter  at  Flekkero, 
and  had  gone  ashore  and  taken  lodgings 
at  the  same  farm  where  the  princess 
had  resided  when  there  shortly  before. 
On  the  7th  of  November  he  set  sail 
from  FlekkerO,  and  on  the  following 
day  arrived  at  Jomfruland,  where  the 
vessels  took  to  the  open  sea,  ran  into 
Langesund,  and  went  from  there  to 
Tdnsberg,  where  he  stayed  six  nights. 
From  Tdnsberg  the  king  continued  his 


journey  overland  to  Sande,  Lier,  and 
Asker.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  met 
by  the  viceroy.  Axel  Gyldenstjerne, 
with  the  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Scot- 
tish nobility,  who  accompanied  the  king 
to  Oslo,  where  he  made  his  entrance  on 
the  19th  of  November,  1589,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  king 
was  then  a  tall,  thin  gentleman,  with 
deep-set  eyes,  and  when  he  arrived  he 
was  dressed  in  a  red  velvet  coat  orna- 
mented with  gold  pieces,  and  a  black 
velvet  cloak  lined  with  sable  fur.  The 
escort,  preceded  by  heralds,  conducted 
the  king  to  the  old  Bispegaard  where 
the  princess  resided.  As  soon  as  the 
king  perceived  his  bride  he  sprang 
towards  her  and  offered  to  kiss  her,  but 
she  refused  this  courtesy  at  first  as  not 
being  the  Danish  custom.  They  spent 
about  half  an  hour  together,  and  during 
this  time  the  bishop,  Jens  Nilsen,  and 
the  whole  of  the  clergy  stood  outside 
the  house  of  Andrew  the  Tailor,  where 
the  king  was  to  lodge,  awaiting  the 
arrivaV  of  his  Majesty.  Wlien  the  king 
came  to  the  spot  where  the  bishop  was 
standing  he  stopped,  and  the  bishop 
stood  forth  and  gave  him  his  hand  in 
the  most  respectful  manner,  and  pro- 
nounced a  short  oration  in  Latin,  in 
which  he  wished  his  Majesty  all  pros- 
perity. The  king  uncovered  his  head, 
and  then  placed  his  hat  on  his  head 
again,  and  noted  carefully  what  the 
bishop  said.  When  the  oration  was 
finished  his  Majesty  again  took  his  hat 
off  and  shook  the  bishop  by  the  hand, 
and  thanked  him  most  respectfully. 
He  also  exchanged  compliments  with 
the  burgomaster,  Oluf  Glad. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  1689,  the 
marriage  of  the  king  and  the  Princess 
Anna  was  celebrated  in  the  Ladegaard, 
Kristen  Mule's  house,  with  as  much 
pomp  and  ceremony  as  the  times  and 
place  could  afford.  The  grand  hall  of 
the  house  was  ornamented  with  expen- 
sive carpets.  On  the  fioor  of  the 
innermost  part  of  the  hall  there  was 
spread  a  red  cloth,  on  which  were  placed 
two  royal  chairs  covered  with  red  dam- 
ask and  furnished  with  red  velvet  cush- 
ions, intended  for  the  exalted  bridal 
pair*    At  two  o'clock  in  the  aftcrnooii 
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the  Danish-Norwegian  nobility  went  in 
procession  to  the  house  of  Andrew  the 
Tailor  to  fetch  the  king.  AVith  him  in 
the  centre  they  returned  to  Kristen 
Mule'S  house,  where  they  were  received 
at  the  entrance  with  flourishes  of  trum- 
pets. The  suite  then  entered  tlie  hall, 
and  the  king,  passing  through  them, 
went  forward  and  stood  on  the  red 
cloth,  with  his  arms  akimbo  {med  hegge 
Hcendeme  udi  Siden),  Immediately 
afterwards  the  bride  appeared  and 
placed  herself  at  his  side.  The  cere- 
mony commenced  with  musica  oralis, 
but  very  short,  and  then  the  royal  court 
preacher,  David  Lindsay,  minister  at 
Leith,  whom  the  king  had  brought  over 
with  him,  delivered  the  marriage  speech 
in  French,  After  this  short  sermon 
was  finished  and  they  had  mutually 
pledged  their  love  and  faith  in  mar- 
riage, they  joined  hands,  and  the 
blessing  was  pronounced,  with  a  short 
prayer  that  the  Almighty,  in  whose 
name  the}'  had  been  joined,  would  be- 
stow all  spiritual  and  bodily  blessings 
on  them,  and  that  the  marriage  would, 
to  the  honor  of  his  holy  name,  prove  a 
blessing  both  for  themselves  and  for 
the  two  countries.  After  this  part  of 
the  ceremony  was  finished  the  Bishop 
of  Oslo,  Jens  Nilsen,  stood  forth  and 
delivered  an  admonitory  sermon  in 
Danish,  treating  of  marriage  and  its 
significance  in  the  Christian  life.  The 
whole  ceremony  was  completed  by  the 
singing  of  a  hymn,  after  which  the 
newly  wedded  queen  with  her  ladies 
and  maids-of -honor,  left  the  hall.  Com- 
ing forward,  the  bishop,  Jens  Nilsen, 
saluted  the  king  in  a  Latin  congratula- 
tory speech,  to  which  the  king  replied, 
Hoc  8cio  te  ex  corde  precari,  and  the 
chancellor,  who  stood  by  his  side,  said, 
Certe  ex  corde  precatur,  and  the  king 
added.  Hoc  lubens  acctpto,  after  which 
he  left  with  his  suite.  The  whole  cere- 
mon}^  lasted  about  one  hour. 

During  the  month  succeeding  the 
marriage  the  royal  pair  remained  in 
Oslo,  spending  the  time  in  festivit}'. 
Two  days  after  the  wedding  the  bishop 
gave  a  grand  party  to  the  clergymen  of 
the  court  of  the  king  and  queen,  and 
the  same  night  the  king  gave  a  banquet 


to  the  Scottish  noblemen.  Eight  days 
after  the  marriage  a  party  consisting  of 
iSfty  Scotsmen  set  put  for  Tonsberg,  and 
going  on  board  their  ships,  which  had 
been  laid  up  in  the  harbor  there,  set  sail 
for  Scotland.  On  3rd  December,  the 
king,  with  his  attendants,  accompanied 
the  Danish  noblemen  on  a  huntino: 
expedition  to  the  Island  of  Hoyedoen 
(the  Head  Island,  about  one  mile  from 
Oslo)  which  was  preserved  as  a  hunting- 
ground  for  the  viceroy  ;  and  amongst 
the  noble  Danes  of  the  party  were  Steen 
Brahe,  Axel  Gyldenstjerne,  Henning 
Gjoye,  and  Ove  Juel.  When  not  en- 
gaged in  festivities  the  king  and  queen 
spent  most  of  their  time  in  gambling, 
both  of  them  being  passionate  card- 
players.  On  one  occasion  Bishop  Jens 
Nilsen  was  kept  waiting  for  more  than 
an  hour  before  he  was  admitted  to  an 
audience  to  which  he  had  been  sum- 
moned, as  no  one  dared  to  interrupt  the 
play. 

While  the  king  remained  at  Oslo  the 
bishop  had  especially  ingratiated  him- 
self with  him,  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  for  his  great  knowledge.  On 
16th  December  the  king  sent  two  gilded 
silver  dishes  as  a  present  to  the  bishop  ; 
and  on  another  occasion  he  sent  bis 
portrait  sculptured  on  a  gold  piece. 
When  the  bishop  thanked  the  king  for 
all  his  kindness,  his  Majesty  drank  to 
him  in  a  cup  of  wine,  and  when  he  had 
filled  it  and  emptied  it  a  second  time  he 
presented  the  cup  to  the  bishop — an 
act  of  generosity  such  as  he  had  never 
been  known  to  do  before. 

The  departure  of  the  royal  couple 
from  Oslo  took  place  on  the  22nd  of 
December.  Already  in  the  early  morn- 
ing a  multitude  of  people  had  gathered 
in  order  to  bid  good-bye  to  the  stranger 
king  and  his  noble  wife.  Some  time 
had  to  elapse  before  the  cortege  could 
depart,  as  besides  the  suite  of  Scottish 
noblemen,  the  viceroy,  Axel  Gylden- 
stjerne, also  had  to  join  the  company. 
At  last  everything  was  ready  for  the 
departure  when  at  eight  o^clock  the  sun 
showed  himself  above  the  Ekeberg. 
As  they  were  about  to  start  the  king 
stood  up  in  his  sledge  and  bade  the  peo- 
ple good-bye  both  in  the  Scots  and  the 
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Danish  language.  Soon  the  party  had 
left  the  town  of  Oslo  hehind  them. 
The  route  led  them  through  Smaalenene 
and  into  Baahuslcn  (which  then  he- 
longed  to  Norway).  Nothing  remark- 
able occurred  until  they  arrived  at  Quille 
in  Baahuslen.  Here  a  disciple  of  Lu- 
ther, the  old,  blind  Gjedda  (^Gcedda) 
wsks  parish  minister,  while  one  of  his 
sons  acted  as.  his  assistant.  Gjedda, 
who  wore  a  long  white  beard,  was  with 
difficulty  moved  to  go  up  and  pay  his 
compliments  to  the  exalted  guests  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  king  saw  him  he  showed 
BO  little  respect  to  the  old  man  that  he 
began  to  laugh  at  him.  ^^Dear  sir," 
exclaimed  the  aged  priest,  ^'  now  I  see 
I  have  lived  too  long."  He  asked  to 
be  led  out  of  the  hall,  and  never  left 
his  room  again  till  the  royal  guests  had 
departed.  On  the  29th  of  December 
the  travellei*s  arrived  at  the  mansion 
of  Holme,  where  the  nobleman  Peter 
Bagge  resided.  Here  Henry  Gylden- 
stjerne,  commander  of  Baahus,  met  the 
royal  party.  The  limited  accommoda- 
tion of  the  lonely  mansion  house  was 
insufficient  for  the  large  company. 
Korfit  Wiffert,  commander  of  Malmo- 
hus,  Jorge n  Brahe,  governor  of  Land- 
skrona,  and  Sten  Bilde,  were  lodged  in 
the  room  called  the  '*  Eailh -parlor," 
and  in  the  large  hall  of  the  mansion 
there  were  twenty-six  beds  prepared 
for  the  Scottish  gentlemen.  The  jour- 
ney was  continued  on  the  following  day 
through  Uddevalla  to  Baahus  Castle, 
where  the  travellers  arrived  about  din- 
ner time  on  New  Year's  day,  1590,  and 
remained  for  several  days. 

On  Sunday,  4th  Januaiy,  there  were 
delivered  three  different  sermons  in 
the  castle  —  one  in  German  for  the 
Princess  Anna ;  one  in  Danish  for  the 
commander  and  the  Danish  noblemen, 
by  Michael  Jensson  Bartse,  parish 
priest  of  the  place  ;  and  one  in  Scottish 
for  King  James  and  his  followers. 
When  the  Danish  service  began,  the 
commander  of  Baahus,  Henry  Gyldeu- 
stjeme,  went  up  to  the  altar  and  told 
Michael  to  preach  as  short  a  sermon  as 
possible  on  the  Grospel  for  the  da}',  and 
this  order  was  obeyed.  After  the  ser- 
pkon  was  delivered,  however,  he  was 


much  shocked  when  the  commander, 
without  warning,  ordered  the  wax  can- 
dles to  be  removed  from  the  altar,  as 
the  Scottish  Presbyterians  looked  upon 
them  as  an  abominable  sign  of  popery. 
In  very  humble  words  the  minister  re- 
monstrated that  this  act,  according  to 
his  view,  was  a  breach  of  the  Lutheran 
freedom  of  religion.    The  commander, 
however,  paid  no  attention  to  these  re- 
monstrances.   As  soon  as    the  kinsr's 
chair  was  placed  and  other  preparations 
finished,  the  king  and  his  court  entered 
the  kirke,  but  without  proper  order  or 
any  distinction  of  person.    It  was  spe- 
cially noted  that  the  king  himself  did 
not  remove  his  hat  or  put  it  on  again, 
but  got  one  of  his  pages  to  do  it.    After 
the  services  were  finished  dinner  was 
served,  and  at  the  table  the  toasts  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  some  other 
noble  persons  were  drunk,  each  toast 
accompanied  with    six  cannon    shots. 
The  signals  for  going  to  and  from  the 
table    were    given    by   buglers.      The 
night  was  spent  in  dancing  and  gaiety. 
It  had  originally  been  arranged  to  start 
from  Baahus  the  following  day  —  Holy 
Three  Kings'  day  —  but  a  heavy  snow» 
storm  prevented  the  departure,  and  the 
queen  was  very  unwell.     The  departure 
was  then  postponed  till  the  day  after, 
although  the  weather  was  very  bad  and 
the  queen    still    indisposed.    But   the 
commander  had  his  own  reasons  for 
hurr^'ing  on  the  departure.    At  noon 
the  guests  left  the  castle,  the  king  driv- 
ing in  a  sledge  covered  with  black  vel- 
vet and  adorned  with  silver  nails,  and 
drawn  by  two  chestnut-colored  young 
horses  ;  the  queen  in  a  reclining  posi- 
tion   in    another    sledge,    while     the 
cannons  on  the  walls  of  the  castle  thun- 
dered the  last  good-bye  from  Norway. 
The  borders  were  soon  reached,  and 
here  a  Swedish  escort  consisting  of  six 
hundred  well-equipped  horsemen  met 
the  royal  travellers   and  accompanied 
the  party  to  Holland,  where  they  put 
up  at  Vardberg  Castle.    After  a  length- 
ened stay  here  they  passed  into  Den- 
mark. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
value  of  this  "  Contemporary  Account," 
or  to  point  out  that  it  gives  us  a  curi- 
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ously  intimate  glimpse  of  an  episode  in 
the  life  of  James  YI.  which  has  hith- 
erto been  very  obscure.  The  historian 
acquainted  with  the  records  of  the 
Privy  Council  will  readily  recognize  the 
Steno  Brahe  and  Apil  Gudlingstarre, 
who  were  specially  rewarded  by  pres- 
ents of  silver  vessels  out  of  the  king's 
own  "copburde,"  as  the  Steen  Brahe 
and  Axel  Gyldenstjeme  who  figure  so 
prominently  in  this  story.  It  is  inter- 
esting also  to  note  that  the  charter 
whereby  the  king  granted  Dunfermline 
Abbey  and  lands  to  the  queen  as  a 
"  morro wing-gift "  was  dated  from  the 
Castle  of  Croneberg ;  and  that  this 
Steen  Brahe  came  to  Scotland  to  take 
possession  of  these  and  other  lands  for 
her  Majesty,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  this  country.  That  King  James 
really  enjoyed  this  highly  festive  trip 
may  be  assumed  from  the  narrative. 
The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Alexan- 
der, Lord  Spynie,  "  from  the  Castel  of 
Croneberg,  where  we  are  drinking  and 
driving  ower  in  the  auld  manner,"  is 
well  known.  It  was  probably  after  a 
heavy  night  of  festivity  that  he  wrote 
another  letter  (quoted  by  Calderwood) 
to  Bobert  Bruce,  in  which,  referring  to 
his  return,  he  says  :  '^  I  behoved  to 
come  home  like  a  drunken  man  amongst 
them,  as  the  prophet  sayeth ;  which 
would  Weill  keepe  decorum  in  comming 
out  of  so  drunken  a  countrie  as  this  is." 
Possibly  "  the  Scot  abroad  "  who  wan- 
ders to  Christiania  will  spare  a  brief 
hour  to  visit  the  Ladegaard,  and  see 
the  place  where  the  wedding  of  the 
son  of  Queen  Mary  and  the  fatlier  of 
Charles  I.  was  celebrated. 

A.  H.  Millar. 


From  Chamben*  Journal. 
THE  WBONO  BLACK  BAQ. 

BY  AJ7GELO   LEWIS. 
AUTHOR  OF  *'  THE  WIZAHD'S  TOWER,"  ETC. 

It  was  the  eve  of  Good-Friday. 
Within  the  modest  parlor  of  No.  13 
Primrose  Terrace,  a  little  man,  wearing 
a  grey  felt  hat  and  a  red  necktie,  stood 
admiring  himself  in  the  looking-glass 
ever  the  mantelpiece.    Such  a  state  of 


things  anywhere  else  would  have  had 
no  signiticance  whatever.  But  circum- 
stances proverbially  alter  cases.  At  13 
Primrose  Terrace  it  approached  the 
dimensions  of  a  portent. 

Kot  to  keep  the  reader  in  suspense, 
the  little  man  was  Benjamin  Quelch, 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Cobble  & 
Clink,  coal-merchants,  and  he  was  about 
to  carry  out  a  desperate  resolution. 
Most  men  have  some  secret  ambition ; 
Benjamin's  was  twofold.  For  years  he 
had  yearned  to  wear  a  soft  felt  hat,  and 
to  make  a  trip  to  Paris  ;  and  for  years 
Fate,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Quelch,  had 
stood  in  the  way  and  prevented  the  im- 
dulgence  of  his  longing.  Quelch  being, 
as  we  have  hinted,  exceptionally  small 
of  stature,  had,  in  accordance  with  the 
mysterious  law  of  opposites,  selected 
the  largest  lady  of  his  acquaintance  as 
the  partner  of  his  joys.  He  himself 
was  of  a  meek  and  retiring  disposition. 
Mrs.  Quelch,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
woman  of  stern  and  decided  tempera^ 
ment,  wit^  strong  views  upon  most 
subjects.  She  administered  Benjamin's 
finances,  regulated  his  diet,  and  pre- 
scribed for  him  when  his  health  was 
out  of  order.  Though  fond  of  him  in 
her  own  way,  she  ruled  him  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  and  on  three  points  she  was 
inflexible.  To  make  up  for  his  insignifi- 
cance of  stature,  she  insisted  on  his 
wearing  the  tallest  hat  that  money  could 
procure,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
headgear.  Secondly,  on  the  ground 
that  it  looked  more  ^^  professional,"  she 
would  allow  him  none  but  black  silk 
neckties  ;  and  lastly,  she  would  not  let 
him  smoke.  She  had  further  an  intense 
repugnance  to  all  things  foreign,  hold- 
ing as  an  article  of  faith  that  no  good 
thing,  whether  in  art,  cookery,  or  mor- 
als, was  to  be  found  on  other  than 
English  soil.  When  Benjamin  once,  in 
a  rash  moment,  suggested  a  trip  to  Bou- 
logne by  way  of  summer  holiday,  the 
suggestion  was  received  in  a  manner 
that  took  away  his  appetite  for  a  week 
afterwards. 

The  prohibition  of  smoking  Quelch 

did  not  much  mind ;  for  having  in  hta 

salad  days  made  trial  of  a  cheap  cigar^ 

Uhe  result  somehow  satisfied  him  thai 
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tobacco  was  not  in  his  line,  and  ho 
ceased  to  yearn  for  it  accordingly.  But 
the  tall  hat  and  the  black  necktie  were 
constant  sources  of  irritation.  He  had 
an  idea,  based  on  his  having  once  won 
a  drawing  prize  at  school,  that  nature 
had  intended  him  for  an  artist,  and  he 
secretly  lamented  the  untoward  fate 
which  had  thrown  him  away  upon  coals. 
Kow  the  few  artists  Benjamin  had 
chanced  to  meet  affected  a  soft  and 
slouchy  style  of  headgear,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  freedom,  generally 
with  a  touch  of  color,  in  the  region  of 
the  neck.  Such,  therefore,  in  the  fit- 
ness of  things,  should  have  been  the 
hat,  and  such  the  neckgear  of  Benjamin 
Quelch  ;  and  the  veto  of  his  wife  only 
made  him  yearn  for  them  the  more  in- 
tensely. 

In  later  years  he  had  been  seized 
with  a  longing  to  see  Paris.  It  chanced 
that  a  clerk  in  the  same  office,  one  Peter 
Flipp,  had  made  one  of  a  personally 
conducted  party  on  a  visit  to  the  gay 
city.  The  cost  of  the  trip  had  been  but 
five  guineas ;  but  never,  surely,  were 
Rve  guineas  so  magnificently  invested. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  romance  about 
Plipp,  and  it  may  be  that  his  accounts 
were  not  entirely  trustworthy  ;  but  they 
so  fired  the  imagination  of  our  friend 
Benjamin  that  he  had  at  once  begun  to 
hoaM  up  surreptitious  sixpences,  with 
the  hope  that  some  day  he,  too,  might, 
by  some  unforeseen  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, be  enabled  to  visit  the  en- 
chanted city. 

And  at  last  that  day  had  come.  Mrs. 
Quelch,  with  her  three  children  and 
her  one  domestic,  had  gone  to  Lowestoft 
for  an  Easter  outing  ;  Benjamin  and  a 
deaf  charwoman,  Mrs.  AVidger,  being 
left  in  charge  of  the  family  belongings. 
Benjamin's  Easter  holidays  were  lim- 
ited to  Grood  Friday  and  Easter  Mon- 
day ;  and  as  it  seemed  hardly  worth 
while  that  he  should  travel  so  far  as 
Lowestoft  for  such  short  periods,  Mrs. 
Quelch  had  thoughtfully  arranged  that 
he  should  spend  the  former  day  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  latter  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  Two  days  after 
her  departure,  however,  Mr.  Cobble 
•called  Quelch  into  his  private  office  and 


told  him  that,  if  he  liked,  he  might  for 
once  take  holiday  from  the  Friday  to 
the  Tuesday  inclusive,  and  join  his  wife 
at  the  seaside. 

Quelch  accepted  the  boon  with  an 
honest  intention  of  employing  it  as 
suggested.  Indeed,  he  had  even  begun 
a  letter  to  his  wife,  announcing  the 
pleasing  intelligence,  and  had  got  as 
far  as  "My  dear  Penelope,''  when  a 
wild  and  wicked  thought  struck  him  : 
Why  should  he  not  spend  his  unex- 
pected holiday  in  Paris  ? 

Laying  down  his  pen,  he  opened  his 
desk  and  counted  his  secret  hoard.  It 
amounted  to  five  pounds  seventeen ; 
twelve  shillings  more  than  Flipp's  out- 
lay. There  was  no  difficulty  in  that 
direction  ;  and  nobody  would  be  any 
the  wiser.  His  wife  would  imagine  that 
he  was  in  London,  while  his  employers 
would  believe  him  to  be  at  Lowestoft. 
There  was  a  brief  struggle  in  his  mind, 
but  the  tempter  prevailed,  and  with  a 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  he 
determined  to  risk  it  and  go. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  on  the 
evening  of  our  story,  Benjamin  Quelch, 
having  completed  his  packing  —  which 
merely  comprised  what  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  his  "  night-things,"  neatly 
bestowed  in  a  small  black  hand-bag  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Quelch — stood  before 
the  looking-glass  and  contemplated  his 
guilty  splendor  —  the  red  necktie  and 
the  soft,  grey  felt  hat,  purchased  out  of 
his  surplus  funds.  He  had  expended  a 
couple  of  guineas  in  a  second-class  re- 
turn ticket,  and  another  two  pounds  in 
"  coupons,"  entitling  him  to  bed,  break- 
fast, and  dinner  for  five  days  at  certain 
specified  hotels  in  Paris.  This  outlay, 
with  half-a-crown  for  a  pair  of  gloves, 
and  a  bribe  of  five  shillings  to  secure 
the  silence  of  Mrs.  Widger,  left  him 
witb  little  more  than  a  pound  in  hand, 
but  this  small  surplus  would  no  doubt 
amply  suffice  for  his  modest  needs. 

His  only  regret,  as  he  gazed  at  him- 
self in  the  glass,  was  that  he  had  not 
had  time  to  grow  a  moustache,  the  one 
thing  needed  to  complete  his  artistic 
appearance.  But  time  was  fleeting, 
and  he  dared -not  linger  over  the  entic- 
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ing  picture-.  He  stole  along  the  passage 
and  softly  opened  the  street  door.  As 
he  did  so,  a  sudden  panic  came  over 
him,  and  he  felt  half  inclined  to  aban- 
don his  rash  design.  But  as  he  wavered, 
he  caught  sight  of  the  detested  tall  hat 
hanging  up  in  the  passage,  and  he  hes^ 
itated  no  longer.  He  passed  out,  and 
closing  the  door  behind  him,  started  at 
a  brisk  pace  for  Victoria  Station. 

His  plans  had  been  laid  with  much 
ingenuity,  though  at  a  terrible  sacrifice 
of  his  usual  straightforwardness.  He 
had  written  a  couple  of  letters  to  Mrs. 
Quelch,  to  be  posted  by  Mrs.  Widger 
on  appropriate  days,  giving  imaginary 
accounts  of  his  visits  to  the  British 
Museum  and  Zoological  Gardens,  with 
pointed  allusions  to  the  behavior  of  the 
elephant  and  other  circumstantial  par- 
ticulars. To  ensure  the  posting  of  these 
in  proper  order,  he  had  marked  the 
dates  in  pencil  on  the  envelopes  in  the 
corner  usually  occupied  by  the  postage- 
stamp,  so  that  when  the  latter  was  af- 
fixed the  figures  would  be  concealed. 
He  explained  the  arrangement  to  Mi*s. 
Widger,  who  promised  that  his  instruc- 
tions should  be  faithfully  carried  out. 

After  a  sharp  walk  he  reached  the 
railway  station,  and  in  due  course  found 
himself  steaming  across  the  Channel  to 
Dieppe.  The  passage  was  not  espe- 
cially rough,  but  to  poor  Quelch,  unac- 
customed as  he  was  to  the  sea,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  boat  must  go  to  the  bottom 
every  moment.  To  the  bodily  pains 
of  searsickness  were  added  the  mental 
pangs  of  remorse,  and  between  the  two 
he  reached  Dieppe  more  dead  than 
alive  ;  indeed,  he  would  almost  have 
welcomed  death  as  a  release  from  his 
sufferings. 

Even  when  the  boat  had  arrived  at 
the  pier,  he  still  remained  in  the  berth 
he  had  occupied  all  night,  and  would 
probably  have  continued  to  lie  there, 
had  not  the  steward  lifted  him  by  main 
force  to  his  feet.  He  seized  his  black 
bag  with  a  groan  and  staggered  on  deck. 
Here  he  felt  a  little  better  ;  but  new 
terrors  seized  him  at  the  sight  of  the 
gold-laced  officials  and  blue-bloused 
porters  who  lined  each  side  of  the 
gangway,  all  talking  at  the  top  of  their 


voices,  and  in  tones  which  seemed,  to 
his  unaccustomed  ear,  to  convey  a  thirst 
for  British  blood.  Xo  sooner  had  he 
landed  than  he  was  accosted  by  a  fero>- 
cious-looking  personage  —  in  truth,  a 
harmless  custom-house  officer  —  who 
asked  him  in  French  whether  he  had 
anything  to  declare,  and  made  a  move* 
ment  to  take  his  bag  in  order  to  mark  it 
as  "passed."  Quelch  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  stranger  was  a 
brigand  bent  on  depriving  him  of  hi» 
property,  and  he  held  on  to  the  bag 
with  such  tenacity  that  the  douanier 
naturally  inferred  there  was  something 
speciall}'  contraband  about  it.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  open  it,  and  produced  — 
among  sundry  other  feminine  belong- 
ings—  a  lady's  frilled  and  furbelowed 
night-dress,  from  which  as  he  unrolled 
it,  fell  a  couple  of  bundles  of  cigars  I 

Benjamin's  look  of  astonishment  as 
he  saw  these  unexpected  articles  pro- 
duced from  his  hand-bag  was  inter- 
preted by  the  officials  as  a  look  of  guilt* 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  half  stupefied  by 
the  agonies  of  the  night,  he  had  for- 
gotten the  precise  spot  where  he  had 
left  his  own  bag,  and  had  picked  up  in 
its  stead  one  belonging  to  the  wife  of  a 
sporting  gentleman  on  his  way  to  some 
races  at  Longchamps.  Desiring  to  smug- 
gle a  few  "weeds,"  and  deeming  that 
the  presence  of  such  articles  would  be 
less  likely  to  be  suspected  among  a 
lady's  belongings,  the  sporting  gentle- 
man had  committed  them  to  his  com- 
panion's keeping.  Handbags,  as  a  rule, 
are  "  passed "  unopened,  and  such 
would  probably  have  been  the  case  in 
the  present  instance  had  not  Quelch's 
look  of  panic  excited  suspicion.  The 
real  owners  of  the  bag  had  picked  up 
Quelch's,  which  it  precisely  resembled, 
and  were  close  behind  him  on  the  gang- 
way. The  lady  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  dismay  as  she  saw  the  contents  of 
her  bag  spread  abroad  by  the  customs 
officer,  but  was  promptly  silenced  by 
her  husband.  "Keep  your  blessed 
tongue  quiet,"  he  whispered.  "If  a 
bloomin'  idiot  chooses  to  sneak  our  bag, 
and  then  to  give  himself  away  to  the 
first  man  that  looks  at  him,  he  must 
stand    the    racket."      Whereupon    the 
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sporting  gentleman  and  lady,  first  tak- 
ing a  quiet  peep  into  Benjamin's  bag  to 
make  sure  that  it  contained  nothing 
compromising,  passed  the  examiner 
with  a  smile  of  conscious  innocence, 
and,  after  an  interval  for  refreshment 
at  the  buffet,  took  their  seats  in  the 
train  for  Paris. 

Meanwhile  poor  Quelch  was  taken 
before  a  pompous  individual  with  an 
extra  large  moustache  and  a  double 
allowance  of  gold  lace  on  his  cap,  and 
charged  not  only  with  defrauding  the 
revenue,  but  with  forcibly  resisting  an 
officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 
The  accusation  being  in  French,  Quelch 
did  not  understand  a  word  of  it,  and  in 
his  ignorance  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  accused  of  stealing  the  strange  bag 
-and  its  contents.  Visions  of  imprison- 
ment, penal  servitude,  nay,  even  capital 
punishment,  floated  i>efore  his  bewil- 
dered brain.  Finally,  the  official  with 
the  large  moustache  made  a  speech  to 
him  in  French,  setting  forth  that  for  his 
dishonest  attempt  to  smuggle  he  must 
pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  francs.  With 
regard  to  the  assault  on  the  official,  as 
said  official  was  not  much  hurt,  he  gra- 
ciously agreed  to  throw  that  in  and 
make  no  charge  for  it.  When  he  had 
fully  explained  matters  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction, he  waited  to  receive  the  an- 
swer of  the  prisoner ;  but  none  was 
forthcoming,  for  the  best  of  reasons. 
It  finally  dawned  on  the  official  that 
Quelch  might  not  understand  French, 
and  he  therefore  proceeded  to  address 
him  in  what  he  considered  to  be  his 
native  tongue. 

"  You  smoggle  ;  smoggle  seegar.  Zen 
it  must  zat  you  pay  amende,  hundred 
francs.  You  me  understand  ?  Hun- 
dred francs — Pay  I  Pay  I  Pay  I  "  At 
each  repetition  of  the  last  word  he 
brought  down  a  dirty  fist  into  the  palm 
of  the  opposite  hand,  immediately  un- 
der Quelch's  nose.  ^^  Hundred  francs 
—  Engleesh  money,  four  pound." 

Quelch  caught  the  last  words,  and 
was  relieved  to  find  that  it  was  merely 
a  money  payment  that  was  demanded 
of  him.  But  he  was  little  better  off,  for 
having  but  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
to  pay  four  pounds  was  as  much  out  of 


his  power  as  if  it  had  been  four  hun- 
dred. He  determined  to  appeal  to  the 
mercy  of  his  captors.  "Not  got,"  he 
said  apologetically,  with  a  vague  idea 
that  by  speaking  very  elementary  En- 
glish he  came  somehow  nearer  to 
French.  "That  all,"  he  continued, 
producing  his  little  store,  and  holding 
it  out  beseechingly  to  the  official.  "  Pas 
assez,  not  enoff,"  growled  the  latter. 
Quelch  tried  again  in  all  his  pockets , 
but  only  succeeded  in  finding  another 
threepenny  piece.  The  officer  shook 
his  head,  and  after  a  brief  discussion 
with  his  fellows,  said  :  "  CommenUvous 
appelez-vous,  monsieur  ?  How  do  you 
call  yourself  ?  " 

With  a  vague  idea  of  keeping  his  dis- 
grace from  his  friends,  Quelch  rashly 
determined  to  give  a  false  name.  If  he 
had  had  a  few  minutes  to  think  it  over, 
he  would  have  invented  one  for  the 
occasion,  but  his  imagination  was  not 
accustomed  to  such  sudden  calls,  and 
on  the  question  being  repeated,  he 
desperately  gave  the  name  of  his  next- 
door  neighbor,  Mr.  Henry  Fladgate. 
"  Henri  Flod-gett,"  repeated  the  officer 
as  he  wrote  it  down.  "  Et  vous  demeu- 
rez  ?  You  live,  where  ?  "  And  Quelch 
proceeded  to  give  the  address  of  Mr. 
Fladgate,  11  Primrose  Terrace.  "  Trhs 
Men,  I  send  telejj-r-r-amrae.  Au  vio- 
Ion  I "  And  poor  Benjamin  ^as  igno- 
miniously  marched  to  the  local  police 
station. 

Meanwhile,  Quelch's  arrangements 
at  home  were  scarcely  working  as  he 
had  intended.  The  estimable  Mrs. 
Widger,  partly  by  reason  of  her  deaf- 
ness and  partly  of  native  stupidity,  had 
only  half  understood  his  fnstructious 
about  the  letters.  She  knew  she  was 
to  stamp  them,  and  she  knew  she  was 
to  post  them  ;  but  the  dates  in  the  cor- 
ners might  have  been  Runic  inscrip- 
tions for  any  idea  they  conveyed  to  her 
obfuscated  intellect.  Accordingly,  the 
first  time  she  visited  her  usual  house  of 
call,  which  was  early  on  the  morning  of 
Good  Friday,  she  proceeded,  in  her  own 
language, to  "get  the  dratted  things  off 
her  mind  "  by  dropping  them  both  into 
the  nearest  pillar-box. 
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On  the  following  day,  therefore,  Mrs. 
Quelch  at  Lowestoft  was  surprised  to 
find  on  the  breakfast  table  two  letters 
in  her  Benjamin's  handwriting.  Her 
surprise  was  still  greater  when,  on 
opening  them,  she  found  one  to  be  a 
graphic  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Zoolog- 
iaal  Gardens  on  the  following  Monday. 
The  conclusion  was  obvious.  Either 
Benjamin  had  turned  prophet,  and  had 
somehow  got  ahead  of  the  almanac,  or 
he  was  "carrying  on"  in  some  very 
underhand  manner.  Mrs.  Quelch  de- 
cided for  the  latter  alternative,  and 
determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter  at  once.  She  cut  a  sandwich, 
put  on  her  bonnet,  and  grasping  her 
umbrella  in  a  manner  which  boded  no 
good  to  any  one  who  stayed  her  prog- 
ress, started  by  the  next  train  for  Liv- 
erpool Street. 

On  reaching  home,  she  extracted 
from  the  w^eeping  Widger,  who  had 
just  been  spending  the  last  of  Benja- 
min's five  shillings,  and  was  far  gone  in 
depression  and  gin-and-water,  that  her 
^^  good  gentleman  "  had  not  been  home 
since  Thursday  night.  This  was  bad 
enough ;  but  there  was  still  more  con- 
clusive evidence  that  he  was  up  to  no 
good  in  the  shape  of  his  tall  hat,  which 
hung,  a  silent  accuser,  on  the  last  peg  in 
the  passage. 

Having  pumped  Mrs.  Widger  till 
there  was  no  more  (save  tears)  to  be 
pumped  out  of  her,  Mrs.  Quelch,  still 
firmly  grasping  her  umbrella,  proceeded 
next  door,  on  the  chance  that  her  neigh- 
bor, Mrs.  Fladgate,  might  be  able  to 
give  her  some  information.  She  found 
Mrs.  Fladgate  weeping  in  the  parlor 
with  an  open  telegram  before  her.  Be- 
ing a  woman  who  did  not  stand  upon 
ceremony,  she  read  the  telegram,  which 
was  dated  from  Dieppe,  and  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Monsieur  Flodgate  here  de- 
tained for  to  have  smuggle  cigars. 
Fine  to  pay,  one  hundred  franc.  Send 
money,  and  he  will  be  release." 

"  Oh  I  the  men,  the  men  !  "  ejac- 
ulated Mrs.  Quelch,  as  she  dropped 
into  an  armchair.  "  They're  all  alike. 
First  Benjamin,  and  now  Fladgate  I  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  they  had  gone  off 
together." 


"  You  don't  mean  to  say  Mr.  Quelch 
has  gone  too  ? "  sobbed  Mrs.  Flad- 
gate. 

''  He  has  taken  a  shameful  advantage 
of  my  absence.  He  has  not  been  home 
since  Thursday  evening,  and  his  hat  is 
hanging  up  in  the  hall." 

"You  don't  think  he  has  been 
m-m-murdered  ?  " 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  tAat,"  replied 
Mrs.  Quelch.  "  It  wouldn't  be  worth 
anybody's  while.  But  what  has  he  got 
on  Ms  head  ?  that's  what  I  want  to 
know.  Of  course,  if  he's  with  Mr. 
Fladgate  in  some  foreign  den  of  in- 
iquity, that  accounts  for  it." 

"Don't  foreigners  wear  hats?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Fladgate  innocently. 

"Not  the  respectable  English  sort, 
I'll  be  bound,"  replied  Mrs.  Quelch. 
"  Some  outlandish  rubbish,  I  dare  say* 
But  I  thought  Mr.  Fladgate  was  on 
his  Scotch  journey."  (Mr.  Fladgate,  it 
should  be  stated,  was  a  traveller  in  the 
oil  and  color  line.) 

"So  he  is.  I  mean,  so  he  ought  to 
be.  In  fact,  I  expected  him  home  to- 
day. But  now  he's  in  p-p-prison  ;  and 
I  may  never  see  him  any  m-mo-more." 
And  Mrs.  Fladgate  wept  afresh. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  I  "  retorted  Mrs. 
Quelch.  "You've  only  to  send  the 
money  they  ask  for,  and  they'll  be 
glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  him.  But  I 
wouldn't  hurry  ;  I'd  let  him  wait  a  bit 
— you'll  see  him  soon  enough,  never 
fear." 

The  prophecy  was  fulfilled  sooner 
than  the  prophet  expected.  Scarcely 
were  the  words  out  of  her  mouth  when 
a  cab  was  heard  to  draw  up  at  the  door, 
and  a  moment  later  Fladgate  himself,  a 
big,  jovial  man,  wearing  a  white  hat 
very  much  on  one  side,  entered  the 
room,  and  threw  a  bundle  of  rugs  on 
the  sofa. 

"Home  again,  old  girl,  and  glad  of 
it  I  Mornin',  Mrs.  Quelch,"  said  the 
new-comer. 

Mra.  Fladgate  gazed  at  him  doubt- 
fully for  a  moment,  and  then  flung  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  ejaculating, 
"  Saved,  saved  I  " 

"  Martha,"  said  Mrs.  Quelch  reprov- 
ingly, "  have  you  no  self-respect  ?    Is 
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this  the  way  you  deal  with  so  shameful 
a  deception?"  Then,  turning  to  the 
supposed  offender :  '*  So,  Mr.  Fladgate, 
you  have  escaped  from  your  foreign 
prison." 

''Foreign  how  much?  Have  you 
both  gone  dotty,  ladies  ?  I've  just  es- 
caped from  a  third-class  carriage  on 
the  Xjondon  and  North-western.  The 
space  is  limited,  but  I  never  heard  it 
called  a  foreign  prison." 

"  It  is  useless  to  endeavor  to  deceive 
us,"  said  Mrs,  Quelch  sternly.  "  Look 
at  that  telegram,  Mr.  Fladgate,  and 
deny  it  if  you  can.  You  have  been 
gadding  about  in  some  vile  foreign 
place  witJi  my  misguided  husband." 

''  Oh,  Quelch  is  in  it  too,  is  he  ? 
Then  it  must  be  a  bad  case.  But  let's 
see  what  we  have  been  up  to,  for,  'pon 
my  word,  I'm  quite  in  the  dark  at  pres- 
ent." 

He  held  out  his  hand  for  the  tele- 
gram, and  read  it  carefully.  "Some- 
body's been  having  a  lark  with  you, 
old  lady,"  he  said  to  his  wife.  "  You 
know  well  enough  where  I've  been ; 
my  re^lar  northern  journey,  and  no- 
where else." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Quelch  ;  "  you  men  are  all  alike  ; 
deceivers  every  one  of  you." 

"  Much  obliged  for  your  good  opin- 
ion, Mrs.  Quelch.  I  had  no  idea 
Quelch  was  such  a  bad  lot.  But  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  thing's  easily 
tested.  Here  is  the  bill  for  my  bed  last 
night  at  Carlisle.  Now,  if  I  was  in 
Carlisle,  and  larking  about  at  Dieppe  at 
the  same  time,  perhaps  you'll  kindly 
explain  how  I  managed  it." 

Mrs.  Quelch  was  staggered,  but  not 
convinced.  "But  if  —  if  you  were  at 
Carlisle,  where  is  Benjamin,  and  what 
does  this  telegram  mean  ?  " 

"Not  being  a  wizard,  I  really  can't 
say.  But  concerning  Quelch,  we  shall 
find  Mm,  never  fear.  When  did  he 
disappear  ?  " 

Mrs.  Quelch  told  her  story,  not  for- 
getting the  mysterious  letter. 

"  I  think  I  see  daylight,"  said  Flad- 
gate. "The  party  who  has  got  into 
that  mess  is  Quelch,  and  being  fright- 


name  instead  of  his  own.  That's  about 
the  size  of  it  I  " 

"  But  Benjamin  doesn't  smoke..  And 
how  should  he  come  to  be  at  Dieppe  ?  " 

"Went  for  a  holiday,  I  suppose. 
As  for  smoking,  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  he  was  up  to  it ;  but  with  that 
sat-upon  sort  of  man — begging  your 
pardpn,  Mrs.  Quelch — you  never  know 
where  he  may  break  out.  Worms  will 
turn,  you  know,  and  sometimes  they 
take  a  wrong  turning." 

"  But  ■  Benjamin  would   never  dare 
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"  That's  just  it.  He  daren't  do  any- 
thing when  you've  got  your  eye  on  him; 
When  you  haven't,  perhaps  he  may, 
and  perhaps  he  mayn't.  The  fact  is, 
you  hol^  up  his  head  too  tight,  and  if 
he  jibs  now  and  then,  you  can't  wonder 
at  it." 

"  You  have  a  very  coarse  way  of  put- 
ting things,  Mr.  Fladgate.  Mr.  Quelch 
is  not  a  horse,  that  I  am  aware  of." 

"  We  won't  quarrel  about  the  animal, 
my  dear  madam,  but  you  may  depend 
upon  it  my  solution's  right.  A  hard- 
ened villain,  like  myself,  say,  would 
never  have  got  into  sueh  a  scrape  ;  but 
Quelch  don't  know  enough  of  the 
world  to  keep  himself  out  of  mischief. 
They've  got  him  in  quod,  that's  clear, 
and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  send 
the  coin  and  get  him  out  again." 

"Send  money  to  those  swindling 
Frenchmen  I  Never  I  If  Benjamin  is 
in  prison,  I  will  fetch  him  out  myself." 

"You  would  never  risk  that  dreadful 
sea-passage,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fladgate. 
"And  how  will  you  manage  the 
language?  You  don't  understand 
French." 

"  Oh  I  I  shall  do  very  well,"  said 
the  heroic  woman.  "  They  won't  talk 
French  to  me  /  " 

That  same  night,  a  female  passenger 
crossed  by  the  boat  from  Newhaven  to 
Dieppe.  The  passage  was  rough,  and 
the  passenger  was  very  sea-sick,  but 
she  still  sat  grimly  upright,  never  for 
one  moment  relaxing  her  grasp  on  the 
handle    of   her  silk  umbrella.     What 
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and  what  explanations  passed  between 
the  re-united  pair,  must  be  left  to  the 
reader^s  imagination,  for  Mrs.  Quelch 
never  told  the  story.  Twenty-four 
hours  later,  a  four-wheeled  cab  drew  up 
at  the  Quelches'  door,  and  from  it  de- 
scended, first  a  stately  female,  and  then 
a  woe-begone  little  man  in  a  soft  felt 
hat  and  a  red  necktie,  both  sorely 
crushed  and  soiled,  with  a  black  bag 
in  his  hand.  ^^Is  there  a  fire  in  the 
kitchen  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Quelch  the  mo- 
ment she  set  foot  in  the  house.  Being 
assured  that  there  was,  she  proceeded 
down  the  kitchen  stairs,  Quelch  meek- 
ly following  her.  "Now,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  black  bag.  "  Those  — 
things  I "  Benjamin  opened  the  bag, 
and  tremblingly  took  out  the  frilled 
night-dress  and  the  cigars.  His  wife 
pointed  to  the  fire,  and  he  meekly  laid 
them  on  it.  "  Now  that  necktie." 
The  necktie  followed  the  cigars.  "  And 
that  thing  ; "  and  the  hat  crowned  the 
funeral  pile. 

The  smell  was  peculiar,  and  to  the 
ordinary  nose  disagreeable,  but  to  Mrs. 
Quelch  it  was  as  the  odor  of  burnt  in- 
cense. She  watched  the  heap  as  it 
smouldered  away,  and  finally  dispersed 
the  embers  by  a  vigorous  application  of 
the  poker. 

"Now,  Benjamin,"  she  said  to  her 
trembling  spouse,  "  I  forgive  you.  But 
if  ever  again " 

The  warning  was  left  unspoken,  but 
it  was  not  needed.  Benjamin's  one 
experience  has  more  than  satisfied  his 
yearning  for  soft  raiment  and  foreign 
travel,  and  his  hats  are  taller  than 
ever. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THREE  WEEKS  IN  SAMOA. 

I. 

THE  BIVAL  HOKABCHS. — A  NIGHT  IN 
THE  REBEL  CAMP. 

There  are  days  which  stand  out 
from  all  others  as  those  which  have 
given  us  the  supreme  joy  of  a  new  sen- 
sation—  days  which  have  taught  us 
the  delight  to  be  won  from  some  per- 
fection in  nature  or  art  hitherto  unreal- 


ized. Such  a  day  must  surely  dawn  on 
any  one  who  sees  for  the  fii'st  time  the 
glory  of  the  sea  which  girdles  the  coral 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  As  tl> 
Norddeutscher  Lloyd  steamship  Liibe  ^ 
steamed  through  the  hundred  isles  a^^ 
islets  which  make  up  the  Tongan  gn  ft), 
a  day-dream  of  pure  color  glowing  be- 
neath a  tropical  sun  unfolded  itself 
before  our  delighted  eyes.  The '  low 
shores  covered  with  graceful  cor/>aQut 
palm-trees  seemed  to  fioat,  net  in  a 
real  ocean,  but  in  melted  jewels,  or  in 
rainbow  rivers  whose  waters  flowed  into 
each  other,  changing  every  instant,  so 
that  a  surface  at  one  minute  sapphire 
was  at  the  next  of  a  transparent  green, 
or  again  of  a  deep  amethyst  tending  to 
crimson,  or  of  turquoise  blue  in  a  silver 
setting.  The  vivid  hues  were  such  as 
we  had  never  seen  before  save  in  the 
tail  of  a  peacock  or  in  the  plumage  of  a 
humming-bird  or  bird  of  paradise  ;  now 
they  were  spread  before  us  in  waves  of 
splendor,  which  neither  poet  nor  artist 
could  ever  capture  or  recall.  The  little 
toilers  whose  reefs  now  destroy  ships 
and  now  create  fresh  dwelling-places 
for  man,  at  least  endow  the  world  with 
a  heritage  of  beauty  by  building  re- 
flectors in  the  deep,  which  catch  the 
sunbeams  as  they  fall  through  the  seas 
and  send  back  visions  born  of  coral, 
light,  and  water. 

This  radiant  morning  followed  a 
stormy  passage  from  Sydney,  and 
though  the  trials  thereof  were  much 
alleviated  by  the  thoughtfulness  of 
Captain  Mentz,  who  resigned  to  us  his 
own  cabin  in  the  steadiest  part  of  the 
ship,  the  pause  at  Nukualofa,  the  neat 
and  pretty  capital  of  Tongatabu,  had 
been  no  small  relief. 

Holy  Tonga,  like  many  another 
South  Sea  island,  is  engaged  in  an  in- 
teresting political  and  religious  drama 
of  its  own,  the  last  act  of  which  is  not 
by  any  means  played  out ;  but  we  had 
not  time  for  more  than  a  visit  to  its  fine 
old  King  George  (christened  by  early 
missionaries  after  his  Majesty  George 
the  Third),  and  a  pleasant  drive  through 
one  of  its  many  shady,  grass-grown 
lanes. 

A  tolerably  calm  run  of  forty-eight 
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liours  brought  us  to  the  harbor  of  Apia, 
the  chief  town  of  Upolu,  the  principal, 
though  not  the  largest,  island  of  the 
Samoan  group.  Upolu  presents  a  great 
contrast  to  Tonga.  Though  girt  with 
coral  reefs,  it  is  itself  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  its  lovely  hills,  some  reaching  the 
height  of  three  thousand  feet,  rise  in 
many  places  directly  from  the  water's 
edge.  Except  in  the  west  coast  sounds 
of  Xew  Zealand,  I  never  saw  mountains 
so  thickly  clothed  with  trees  of  every 
description  Many  were  stately  forest 
kings  with  dark-green  tropical  foliage  ; 
others  bore  brilliant  flowers  on  their 
branches  ;  the  variety  was  endless  and, 
as  we  soon  discovered,  the  shade  deli- 
cious. August,  the  month  of  our  visit, 
being  the  winter  season  in  these  islands, 
all  the  blossoms  were  not  out,  but  we 
were  told  that  to  stand  on  a  mountain 
height  later  in  the  year,  and  to  gaze  on 
the  dense  mass  of  foliage  below,  was  to 
overlook  a  gorgeous  garden  of  flowers 
blooming  on  the  trees. 

Apia  with  its  suburbs  forms  a  long, 
straggling  town  partially  encircling  the 
harbor,  the  scene  of  the  great  hurricane 
when  Captain  Kane  immortalized  him- 
self and  the  Calliope.  The  wreck  of  the 
German  Adler  still  remains,  a  melan- 
choly memento  of  the  catastrophe. 

Our  kind  host,  Mr.  Bazett  Haggard, 
H.B.M.'s  land  commissioner,  took  us 
off  from  the  Liibeck  in  the  commission 
boat,  painted  white  and  gaily  manned 
with  a  picked  native  crew  dressed  in 
white  turbans  and  jerseys  and  scarlet 
lava-lavas  or  loin-cloths.  A  good  boat 
and  a  good  crew  are  the  first  requisites 
for  a  Samoan  sojourn,  and  we  had 
ample  opportunity  of  proving  that  the 
Apolima  is  as  seaworthy  as  she  is  orna- 
mental, and  that  her  men  are  worthy 
representatives  of  the  natives  whose 
nautical  prowess  won  for  the  group  the 
name  of  Navigators'  Islands. 

We  landed  at  Matantu,  the  eastern 
suburb  of  Apia,  where  we  took  up  our 
abode  in  Mr.  Haggard's  straggling  two- 
storied  house,  effectually  sheltered  from 
the  tropical  sun  by  a  bower  of  bananas, 
bread-fruit,  candle-nut,  and  flamboyant 
trees.  The  balcony  of  this  house  was 
a  splendid  post  of  observation.    Prom 


it  you  could  watch,  passing  along  the 
shady  avenue,  pretty  Samoan  girls  and 
smooth-skinued  light  -  brown  youths, 
with  scarlet  flowers  stuck  coquettishly 
behind  their  ears,  laughing  children  and 
staid  chiefs,  white-uniformed  soldiers 
and  neatly  garbed  municipal  police  ; 
while  ever  and  anon  a  reckless  rider 
galloped  his  horse  along  the  hard  road, 
regardless  alike  of  its  legs  and  of  the 
probable  fate  of  the  passer-by.  After 
a  day  or  two  dedicated  to  rest  and  to 
making  acquaintance  with  our  imme-* 
diate  neighbors  and  neighborhood,  we 
went  to  pay  our  respects  in  due  form  to 
his  Majesty  Malietoa  Laupepa,  king  of 
the  Samoan  Islands.  This  monarch,  a 
gentleman  dressed  in  the  correct  whitre 
linen  coat  and  trousers  worn  by  Euro^ 
peans  in  the  islands,  traces  his  descent 
from  the  gods  and  heroes  reverenced  iu 
bygone  centuries.  All  who  wish  to 
gain  without  undue  mental  exertion  ati 
accurate  idea  of  the  modern  history 
and  present  political  condition  of  Samoa 
w^ould  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Stevenson's 
"  Footnote  to  History,"  which  threads 
an  almost  inextricable  maze  •  in  an 
amusing  and  intelligible  fashion  pecul- 
iar to  himself.  Meantime,  in  order  to 
introduce  the  dramatis  personce  with 
whom  we  made  acquaintance,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  retrace  rapidly  the  story 
of  the  land  and  its  inhabitants,  with- 
out attempting  to  draw  a  rigid  line  be- 
tween the  end  of  legend  and  beginning 
of  history. 

The  exact  origin  of  the  name  Samoa 
is  uncertain.  One  account  says  that 
the  rocks  married  the  earth  and  had  a 
child  called  Moa  or  centre  (of  the 
earth),  and  that  the  country  was  Sa  — 
i.e.,  sacred  —  to  Moa.  The  more  gener- 
ally received  legend,  of  which  there  aro 
several  versions,  is  that  the  god  Lu 
preserved  the  fowls  during  a  flood,  and 
that  he  called  the  land  thus  utilized  as 
a  poultry-yard  Sa-moa,  sacred  to  moa, 
moa  beinor  the  word  for  fowl  in  manv 
Pacific  languages.  The  fowls  in  Samoa 
are  exceedingly  noisy,  presumably  froiu 
elation  at  such  divine  recognition  ;  but 
surely  Lu  has  since  withdrawn  his  pa* 
tronage,  for  they  are  the  smallest  and 
skinniest  crcaturea  of  their  kind  which 
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I  have  ever  seen  or  tasted.  The  prin- 
cipal deity  of  the  Samoan  J'antheon 
was  Tangaloalani,  or  Tangaloa  of  the 
Heavens.  He  had  a  son  called  Pilibuu, 
who  came  down  from  heaven  to  select 
a  place  of  residence.  He  came  to  Ma- 
nua,  at  the  eastern  extremit}'  of  the 
group,  and  there  planted  the  iirst  kava 
and  sugarcane.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  place  was  too  small  for  him,  he 
left,  it,  and  landed  on  the  island  of 
Tutuila.  Here  he  remained  for  a  few 
days  working  at  a  flshing-net,  but  when 
he  had  finished. he  found  that  he  had  no 
space  on  the  island  on  which  to  spread 
it  out  to  its  full  extent.  So  he  con- 
tinued his  voyage  of  discovery  till  he 
reached  Upolu  ;  here  he  settled  down 
and  married  Sinaletavae,  daughter  of 
the  king  of  A'ana.  By  her  he  had  four 
sons,  Tua,  Sanga,  Ana,  and  Tolufale. 
When  the  time  came  for  him  to  die  he 
made  his  will  as  follows  :  "To  Tua, 
whose  name  he  changed  to  Atua,  he 
confided  the  care  of  the  plantations. 
Sanga,  henceforward  Tuamasanga,  re- 
ceived the  walking-stick  and  fue  or 
fly-whisk,  that  he  might  "  do  the  talk- 
ing," Ana  became  A'ana  with  the 
spear  and  club  as  principal  fighting- 
man  ;  and  Tolufale  was  to  live  on  the 
island  of  Manono  with  charge  of  the 
war-canoes  of  the  nation. 

To  all  he  gave  this  excellent  advice  : 
*'  When  you  wish  to  fight,  fight ;  when 
you  wish  to  work,  work  ;  when  you  wish 
to  talk,  talk."  The  first  and  third  in- 
junctions have  been  strictly  observed 
down  to  the  present  day.  Three  of  the 
chief  provinces  bear  the  names  of  Atua, 
A'ana,  and  Tuamasanga,  and  though  it 
is  rumored  that  Atua  somewhat  re- 
sented its  agricultural  lot,  it  is  still 
regarded  as  a  good  place  for  planta- 
tions. Malietoa  Laupepa  is  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  kings  of  A'ana. 
Malietoa  is  one  of  the  five  "kingly 
^ames "  assigned  by  different  prov- 
inces to  such  heirs  as  they  consider 
have  a  right  to  bear  them.  In  order  to 
ensure  dominion  over  the  whole  coun- 
try the  five  names  ought  to  be  borne  by 
one  individual,  a  consummation  rather 
to  be  desired  than  expected.  The  first 
liUlietoa  won  his  title,  which  means 


"gallantly  strong,"  by,  with  the  aid  of 
his  brother,  freeing  the  Samoans  from 
the  Tongans,  who  had  come  over  and 
conquered  the  islands. 

Samoa  continued  as  a  collection  of 
village  communities  governed  by  chiefs, 
and  by  superior  chiefs,  commonly  called 
kings,  and  presumably  descended  from 
the  four  sons  of  Pilibuu,  till  long  after 
its  discovery  by  Bougainville  and  La 
P^rouse  in  the  latter  half  of  last  cen- 
tury. Shortly  before  our  present  queen 
began  her  reign,  missionaries  of  the 
Wesleyan  Connexion  and  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  took  up  their 
abode  on  the  islands,  which  soon  be- 
came known  as  an  advantageous  station 
for  whaling  vessels,  and  were,  more- 
over, a  resort  for  white  traders,  runaway 
convicts  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
beachcombers,  or  casuals  of  doubtful 
reputation.  Some  of  the  traders,  not- 
ably those  who  later  on  came  to  be  de- 
scribed as  the  squires  of  Savaii  (the 
largest  island  of  the  group),  established 
themselves  in  good  houses,  and  were 
renowned  throughout  the  South  Seas 
for  their  hospitality  ;  but  the  fame  of 
the  "  men  of  the  beach  "  of  Apia  hardly 
stood  high,  and  many  queer  stories  are 
told  of  the  modem  buccaneers  and  ad- 
venturers who  were  precursors  of  the 
very  respectable  community  which  now 
inhabits  the  Samoan  capital. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  an  American 
company  purchased  valuable  property 
in  the  islands,  and  the  United  States 
government  acquired  the  right,  which  it 
still  retains,  to  use  the  harbor  of  Pango- 
Pango,*  on  the  island  of  Tutuila,  as  a 
naval  station.  Soon  afterwards  Stein- 
berger,  an  American,  who  was  sent  out 
by  his  government  as  a  travelling  sci- 
entist, represented  himself  to  the  Sa- 
moans as  a  government  envoy.  Having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  funds 
from  the  great  German  firm  of  Godde- 
froy,  he  acquired  considerable  influence 
in  the  islands.  He  acknowledored  the 
late  Malietoa  as  supreme  king,  and  drew 
up  a  constitution  by  which  an  Upper 

1  Pago-Pago.  A  softened  n  ia  Bounded,  though 
not  commonly  written,  between  a  and  g  In  Samoan 
words.  In  these  pages  such  words  are  spelt  as  pro- 
nounced. 
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and  a  Lower  House  were  called  into  ex- 
istence. The  Upper  House  has  quietly 
disappeared,  hut  the  Faipule  or  Lower 
House  still  exists  as  an  assembly  of 
representative  chiefs  and  talking-men 
from  the  various  districts.  Colonel 
Steinberger,  however,  took  too  much 
upon  himself,  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  American  consul,  was  deported  to 
Fiji  by  the  captain  of  H.M.S.  Barra- 
couta.  In  the  ensuing  years  the  trad- 
ing interests  of  the  Germans  and  of  the 
English-speaking  races  were  further 
developed  ;  but  disputes  between  the 
natives  and  the  German  tirni  under  its 
director,  Theodore  Weber,  increased  in 
acrimony,  and  the  unfortunate  Laupepa, 
who  had  been  recognized  as  Malietoa 
and  as  king  by  Germany,  England,  and 
America,  was  held  responsible  for  the 
results  by  the  Germans  and  by  their 
consul.  In  1887  the  quarrels  reached 
their  climax.  Five  German  war-ships 
being  in  Apia  Bay,  alleged  insults  to 
the  Germans  and  thefts  from  their  plan- 
tations were  made  the  pretext  for  a 
demand  for  a  heavy  fine  and  public 
humiliation  on  the  part  of  the  Samoans. 
An  immediate  answer  was  demanded, 
an  evasive  one  was  given,  whereupon 
Consul  Becker  declared  war  on  Malie- 
toa, and  proclaimed  the  vice-king 
Tamasese  as  sovereign  under  German 
protection.  To  avoid  injury  to  his  sub- 
jects, Malietoa  nobly  gave  himself  up 
as  prisoner,  appointing  his  cousin  Ma- 
taafa  as  temporary  guardian  of  his 
people.  German  control  with  Tama- 
sese as  nominal  king  and  a  Bavarian, 
Captain  Brandeis,  as  mayor  of  the  pal- 
ace, soon  restdted  in  revolution  and 
civil  war,  in  which  Mataafa  figured  as 
national  leader.  Consul  Knappe,  suc- 
cessor of  Becker,  involved  Germany 
further  than  his  government  considered 
desirable.  He  tried  by  the  proclamation 
of  martial  law  to  withdraw  British  and 
American  subjects  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  respective  consuls  ;  he  sum- 
moned on  shore  men  from  the  war-ship 
Olga,  who,  despite  their  bravery,  were 
entrapped,  outnumbered,  and  defeated 
by  the  followers  of  Mataafa,  and  was 
ultimately  reprimanded  and  his  conduct 
disavowed    by    Prince  Bismarck.      In 


1889  came  the  great  hurricane  and  de*» 
struction  of  German  and  American 
men-of-war,  followed  by  the  resump- 
tion at  Berlin  of  the  Conference  on 
Samoan  affairs  between  the  three  pow- 
ers which  had  been  ineffectually  at* 
tempted  at  Washington  two  years 
before.  By  the  treaty  then  drawn  up 
Malietoa  Laupepa  was  restored  to  his 
country,  and  once  more  acknowledged 
king  of  Samoa.  The  old  Tamasese  was 
now  dead,  and  his  son  and  heir  gave  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  new  arrangement. 
So  did  Mataafa,  but  owing  to  misman- 
agement and  misunderstanding  the  lat*^ 
ter  soon  retreated  in  high  dudgeon  to 
Malie,  the  kingly  seat,  where  he  resides, 
as  will  presently  be  described,  in  a  kind 
of  armed  camp. 

The  crux  and  source  of  friction  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  white  settlers 
is  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  agrarian  ques- 
tion. To  solve  it  three  commissioners 
have  been  appointed,  one  by  each  of 
the  powers,  who  are  to  confer  and  ad- 
judicate on  all  claims,  and  to  grant 
proper  titles  to  those  whose  rights  are 
duly  proved.  A  right  of  appeal  from 
their  decisions  lies  to  the  chief  justice, 
who,  in  default  of  agreement  by  the 
three  powers,  was  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Sweden.  The  large  sums  of 
money  expended  by  aliens  on  land  make 
the  question  a  burning  one,  and  the 
rights  and  wrongs  on  both  sides  are 
fought  with  extraordinary  tenacity.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  native 
appears  before  the  commissioners  quite 
as  an  injured  innocent,  nor  can  his 
white  brother  be  altogether  acquitted. 
Forged  deeds  and  fictitious  purchases 
on  the  side  of  the  foreigner  are  met  by 
repeated  re-sales  to  different  individ- 
uals on  the  part  of  the  native  vendor. 
An  accurate  computation  shows  that 
the  amount  of  land  claimed  exceeds  by 
some  million  of  acres  the  total  area  of 
the  islands.  The  natural  inference 
would  be  that  the  native  would  starve 
or  be  driven  into  the  sea  ;  but,  though 
poverty  doubtless  exists,  no  real  suffer-* 
ing  is  apparent.  The  con^missioners 
are  remarkably  unanimous.  Since 
June,  1891,  between  six.  and  seven 
hundred  cases  have  been  decided  and 
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await  registration,  but  in  one  only  has 
a  difference  of  opinion  occurred  which 
may  lead  to  the  invocation  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  To  show  the  confidence 
ielt  in  titles  thus  conferred,  it  may  be 
nbsntioned  that  a  plot  of  ground  in  Apia 
some  tliree-quarters  of  an  acre  in  extent 
has  been  lately  sold  for  1,8002.,  and 
that  the  value  of  land  there  is  said  to 
average  over  1,000Z.  an  acre. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  formal  visit 
to  King  Malietoa,  who  has  been  kept 
waiting  during  this  long  digression,  we 
were  accompanied  across  the  harbor  by 
our  host,  her  Brittanic  Majesty's  con- 
sul, Mr.  Cusack  Smith,  and  our  inter- 
preter, an  intelligent  half-caste  named 
Yandall.  Mr.  Maben,  Malietoa's  En- 
glish secretaiy  of  state,  received  us  on 
landing  at  Mulinuu,  the  Westminster  of 
Apia,  and  led  us  to  the  large  native 
house  where  the  king  and  Parliament 
awaited  us.  A  guard  of  native  soldiers 
in  their  white  uniforms  met  us  outside, 
and  within  a  row  of  chairs  was  placed 
for  the  king  and  his  European  guests, 
while  the  chiefs  and  Tulaefales  sat 
cross-legs  on  mats  in  a  circle  round  the 
chamber.  Just  in  front  of  our  seats 
squatted  the  king's  jester,  wearing  a 
garland  of  scarlet  pandanus  fruit  round 
his  neck.  Then  began  the  usual  inter- 
change of  polite  discourses,  to  which 
we  became  well  accustomed  during  our 
stay  in  the  island.  Every  Samoan  ap- 
pears to  be  a  born  orator,  and  the  stick 
in  hand  and  fly -whisk  thrown  over  the 
iriioulder,  borne  by  the  speaker  for  the 
time  being,  might  be  fitly  introduced 
into  the  national  arms.  There  is  noth- 
ing noisy  in  their  discourses.  The  lan- 
guage is  most  musical,  and  almost  ever}- 
one  speaks  in  a  low  voice,  even  when 
making  a  formal  speech,  lihetoiic  has 
been  reduced  to  a  fine  art,  and  a  special 
phraseology  is  used  when  speaking  to 
or  of  a  chief,  the  terms  employed  in 
designating  each  part  of  his  body,  and 
everything  connected  with  him  and  his 
faoDiily,  being  quite  distinct  from  those 
allotted  to  a  common  man.  Consonants 
are  persistently  avoided,  causing  the 
language  to  sound  veiy  like  Italian. 
**  Faletua  o  le  Alii  Kovana  "is,  for  in- 
ataQce,  the  rendering  of  '^  wife  of  his 


Excellency  the  governor,"  and  every 
sentence  which  I  heard  had  an  equally 
soft  sound. 

The  office  of  tulafale  or  talking-man 
is  eminently  characteristic.  Every  dis- 
trict and  eveiy  village  of  any  size  pos- 
sesses a  talking-man,  who  is  at  least  as 
important  a  personage  as  the  chief, 
being,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  a 
combination  of  grand  vizier  and  popular 
tribune,  with  the  functions  of  plenipo- 
tentiary extraordinary  thrown  in  when 
need  arises.  Whether  he  or  the  chief 
really  exercises  the  greater  influence 
probably  depends  on  the  individuals  in 
each  locality.  After  the  king,  the  prin- 
cipal tulafale,  and  myself  had  paid  and 
received  all  proper  compliments,  the 
kava  bowl  was  introduced.  Kava  is  a 
drink  extracted  from  the  root  of  the 
macropiper  methysticnm,  a  kind  of  pep- 
per shrub.  The  orthodox  mode  of  prep- 
aration is  for  a  young  girl,  or  sometimes 
a  youth,  to  chew  the  root  into  a  pulp 
(in  these  degenerate  days  a  grater  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  teeth)  ;  it  is 
then  mixed  with  water,  and  squeezed 
through  a  bunch  of  long  bark-strings 
till  the  juice  is  clear  and  free  from  any 
pieces  of  root.  The  preparation  is 
thrown  backwards  and  forwards  from 
one  vessel  to  another,  and  when  the 
maker  announces  that  all  is  ready  the 
assistants  clap  their  hands,  then  some 
of  the  beverage  is  lifted  out  of  the 
tanoa,  or  large  wooden  bowl  with  legs, 
and  carried  in  a  cocoanut  shell  to  the 
principal  person  present.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  drain  it  at  a  draught ;  if  not, 
the  remainder  is  thrown  away  and  the 
shell  refilled  and  carried  to  each  of  the 
guests  in  turn,  with  the  strictest  regard 
to  the  niles  of  precedence,  a  kind  of 
seneschal  or  herald  calling  out  the  name 
of  the  next  recipient.  The  Samoans 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  kava ;  it  does 
not  affect  the  head,  but  a  very  great 
quantity  is  said  to  produce  temporary 
paralysis  of  the  limbs.  Some  new- 
comers compare  the  taste  to  soapy 
water.  I  did  not  think  it  particularly 
disagreeable,  and  can  imagine  that  one 
might  end  by  liking  it,  though  it  would 
always  be  difficult  to  drink  the  whole 
cupful   without    drawing    breath.      A 
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kava  bowl  in  constant  use  ultimately 
acquires  a  beautiful  blue  glaze  inside, 
and  is  then  highly  valued. 

Malietoa  Laupepa  is  a  singularly 
gentle  and  amiable  man,  whose  consid- 
erate courtesy  distinguishes  him  even 
amongst  a  people  universally  courteous. 
He,  however,  lacks  the  light-hearted 
gaiety  which  generally  characterizes 
his  subjects,  and  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  exile  and  trouble  in  the  past  and 
uncertainty  concerning  the  future  have 
thrown  a  shadow  over  his  life.  On  a 
later  occasion  he  and  the  queen  gave 
us  a  native  banquet,  when  we  sat  on 
the  ground  round  a  tablecloth  of  banana 
leaves,  and  the  jester  crouching  behind 
received  fragments  of  the  feast  as  in 
some  old  baronial  hall.  We  subse- 
quently had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
tiieir  Majesties,  their  charming  niece, 
and  four  representative  chiefs,  at  a  Eu- 
ropean dinner  given  by  Mr.  Haggard. 

Having  been  duly  presented  to  ortho- 
dox royalty,  we  were  naturally  anxious 
to  invade  the  camp  of  Mataafa,  com- 
monly called  the  Rebel  King.  Here, 
however,  neither  commissioner  nor 
consul  could  lawfully  set  foot,  nor  could 
the  relatives  of  a  British  governor  be 
formally  introduced  to  the  Pretender. 
A  deep-laid  scheme,  quite  *'  faa-Samoa," 
i.e.,  according  to  Samoan  custom,  was 
promptly  concocted.  The  aid  of  Mr. 
Stevenson,  who  is,  as  is  well  known, 
the  friend  of  all  parties  in  the  State, 
was  invoked,  and  he  undertook  to  in- 
clude my  brother  and  myself  among 
the  members  of  his  family  who  were 
about  to  ride  over  to  Malie  and  spend  a 
night  in  the  house  of  the  redoubtable 
chieftain.  Members  of  the  official 
world  were  to  know  nothing  about  it, 
lest  their  consciences  should  oblige 
them  to  enter  a  protest,  and  we  had  to 
assume  fictitious  names,  though  on  re- 
flection I  am  not  quite  sure  whom  these 
were  intended  to  deceive,  as  they  were 
only  used  and  heard  by  those  already  in 
the  plot. 

We  left  our  temporary  home  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  appointed  day,  and 
rode  by  a  circuitous  route  to  meet  Mr. 
Stevenson's  detachment,  who  were  con- 
cealed in  a  true  conspirator's  corner  in 


a  shady  lane  not  far  from  a  ford,  after 
crossing  which  we  almost  immediately 
found  ourselves  in  the  enemy's  country. 

A  spice  of  adventure  would  in  any 
case  have  given  zest  to  the  ride  of  some 
six  or  eight  miles,  but  it  was  in  itself 
delightful,  now  through  plantations  of 
bananas  and  past  little  native  villages 
with  their  cocoanut  palms  and  plots  of 
zamo  and  tares,  now  along  paths  so 
narrow  that  the  horses'  legs  were  hid- 
den by  the  tall  grass  and  herbage  of  all 
kinds,  now   under  avenues  of  forest- 
trees  where  the  ground  was  carpeted 
with  beds  of  the  sensitive  plant,  whose 
tiny  pink  flowers  are  more  attractive  to 
the  passer-by  than  to  the  inhabitant. 
A  member  of  the  Grerman   firm   first 
planted  a  cutting  on  his  child's  grave, 
whence,  after  the   manner  of  animal 
and   vegetable   life  in   the   tropics,  it 
quickly  spread  through  the  surrounding 
districts,  and  is  now  regarded  as  a  per- 
fect pest.    The  only  drawbacks  to  our 
comfort  were  the  pig-fences,  as  some 
of  the  horses  strongly  objected  to  cross 
them ;   yet    even    they    caused    more 
amusement   than    annoyance.      These 
barricades  are  formed  of  upright  wooden 
posts    some    two    or  three   feet  high, 
placed  across  the  path  where  gaps  oc* 
cur    in    the    rough    enclosure    walls, 
and  often  further  fortified  with  rough 
stones  piled  before  and  behind.    They 
are  by  way  of  restraining  the  too  dis- 
tant  peregrinations    of   the    villagers' 
pigs,  and  though  such  obstacles  are  for- 
bidden on  the  public  paths,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  any  prohibition  would 
take  effect  on  the  way  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  king  over  the  water. 

The  first  intimation  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  quasi-royal  village  came 
from  a  man  with  several  attendants 
who  was  beating  a  kind  of  wooden 
drum  on  the  roadside,  evidently  in- 
tended as  a  welcome  to  our  leader,  who 
is  famous  among  the  natives  under  the 
melodious  name  of  Tusitala,  the  teller 
of  tales.  A  little  further  on  the  whole 
population  came  out  to  meet  us  with 
their  pretty  salutation  Tulofa^  which 
means  ^^a  loving  greeting."  Though 
the  eager  inquiries  for  "the  lady" 
overheard  around  gave  reason  to  fear 
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that  my  incognita  was  not  a  brilliant 
success,  we  sturdily  carried  through 
our  little  comedy,  and  just  before  sun- 
set rode  past  the  rebel  guard,  strongly 
built  men  in  native  costume,  for  Ma- 
taafa  has  not  followed  the  example  of 
his  cousin  and  rival  by  putting  his 
army  into  regulation  attire.  He  himself 
wears  a  white  coat,  but  adheres  to  the 
lava-lava  instead  of  trousers.  He  is  a 
fine-looking  man,  and  received  us  with 
much  dignity,  though  with  manifest 
pleasure. 

His  house  is  a  large  one,  perhaps 
fifty  feet  long  by  forty  wide,  and  is  of 
the  usual  oval,  or  rather  elliptical, 
shape.  Like  all  chiefs'  houses,  it  con- 
sists of  a  high-pitched  roof  made  of 
sugarcane  leaves,  which  are  strung  on 
to  reeds  so  ingeniously  that  within  they 
appear  to  form  a  neat,  mat-like  ceiling, 
while  without  they  fall  over  in  a  thick 
thatch.  The  roof  is  supported  on 
strong  posts  and  cross-beams  of  bread- 
fruit or  other  substantial  trees,  and  the 
eaves  descend  very  low.  In  the  middle 
rise  two  or  three  very  strong  centre 
posts  made  of  the  trunks  of  specially 
selected  trees,  like  the  roof- tree  of  the 
Norsemen.  These  sometimes  divide 
pictiu'esquely  into  two  main  stems,  and 
across  them  are  fastened  one  or  two 
beams,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
chief,  sharpened  at  either  end  some- 
thing like  the  prows  of  ships.  No  nails 
are  used,  all  the  beams  and  posts  being 
securely  bound  together  with  cocoanut 
fibre.  A  single  room  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  interior,  nor  are  there  any 
outer  walls,  blinds  of  cocoanut  matting 
being  let  down  at  night  or  when 
required  as  a  protection  against  the 
weather.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
stones  and  pebbles  laid  so  as  to  make  a 
perfectly  level  floor,  and  over  these  are 
spread  an  abundant  supply  of  mats. 
Everything  is  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
and  the  wood-work  often  decorated 
with  creepers.  As  a  rule  there  is  no 
furniture  except  the  mats  and  one  or 
two  chests  to  contain  the  family  treas- 
ures ;  but  Mataafa  had  prepared  two 
tables,  one  covered  with  a  black  and 
white  woollen  shawl  which  rather  spoilt 
the  effect,  the  other  more  congruously 


with  tapa.  Tapa  is  the  inner  bark  of 
the  tutunga  or  paper-mulberry,  beaten 
into  a  useful  cloth  and  stained  in  red, 
black,  brown,  and  yellow  patterns  with 
burnt  candle-nut  and  other  native  dyes. 

A  chair  apiece  had  been  provided  for 
our  accommodation,  and  when  we  were 
seated  cocoanuts  were  brought  in. 
Cocoanut  milk  when  the  nuts  are 
freshly  gathered  is  delicious  and  re- 
freshing ;  the  top  of  the  nut  is  sliced 
off,  and  the  only  difficulty  to  the  unini- 
tiated is  to  drink  the  contents  without 
spilling  them,  as  the  nutty  part  makes 
a  very  thick  cup.  After  a  few  minutes' 
conversation,  Mataafa  begged  to  be 
excused  while  he  attended  eveninc; 
prayer.  The  Pretender  is  a  devout 
Boman  Catholic,  and  some  dread  lest 
renewed  civil  war  should  assume  a 
religious  character,  Malietoa  being  an 
adherent  of  the  London  missionaries. 
Service  ended,  wo  resumed  our  talk 
through  the  medium  of  a  handsome 
young  chief  who  had  accompanied  our 
party,  and  Mataafa  showed  us  with 
great  pride  a  splendid  gold  watch  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
United  States  government,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  services  rendered 
by  his  people  in  rescuing  American 
sailors  at  the  time  of  the  hurricane. 

Our  dinner,  which  was  cooked  in  an 
outer  building,  and  served  on  a  table  in 
the  back  part  of  the  house,  consisted  of 
pigeons,  chickens,  taros,  and  yams  ;  we 
were  supplied  with  plates,  knives,  and 
forks,  while  Mataafa,  who  sat  with  us^ 
ate  with  his  fingers.  As  usual  in  native 
repasts,  neither  bread  nor  salt  was 
provided,  and  another  supply  of  cocoa* 
nut  milk  was  the  beverage.  After  an 
interval,  when  we  had  returned  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  apartment,  the  inevita- 
ble kava  appeared.  This  was  felt  to  be 
the  critical  moment,  as,  though  native 
politeness  had  prevented  a  direct  inter- 
rogation, many  fishing  questions  as  to 
^^  the  family  "  present  had  been  asked. 
This  was  private  kava,  not  king's  kava^ 
when  certain  chiefs  always  take  prece- 
dence, and  we  knew  that  the  cup  would 
be  first  offered  to  the  guest  who  was 
considered  of  highest  rank.  When 
therefore  the  cocoanut  containing  the 
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kava  was  given  to  me  before  any  of  the 
others  present,  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
our  countenances  was  great,  and  we 
were  thankful  that  no  such  serious  con- 
sequences would  attend  the  penetration 
of  our  disguise  as  might  have  befallen 
a  Hanoverian  spy  found  in  a  Jacobite 
camp  in  '45.  The  scene  was  really 
somewhat  romantic  ;  the  mixed  com- 
pany of  Europeans  and  natives  seated 
within  the  glimmer  of  a  small  lamp,  the 
dusky,  dark-eyed  forms  flitting  to  and 
fro  in  the  background,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  fine  old  talking-man  Fopo, 
who  when  his  king  drank  shouted  in 
stentorian  voice  one  or  more  of  the 
royal  names  —  "The  triumph  of  his 
pledge  "  of  Hamlet.  Popo  is  a  remark- 
able character  ;  he  lived  before  the  days 
of  Christianity,  though  now  he  weai*s 
round  his  neck  a  little  cross  as  the  sym- 
bol of  his  faith*  He  is  quite  unlike  the 
ordinary  native,  who,  however  hand- 
some, has  almost  always  the  broad  and 
rather  flat  cheek-bones  of  the  Malay 
type  ;  while,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  records  : 

with  an  aquiline  face  designed 
Like    Dante^s,    he   who   had   worshipped 

feathers  and  shells  and  wood, 
As  a  pillar  alone  in  the  desert  that  points 

where  a  city  stood, 
Survived  the  world  that  was  his,  playmates 

and  gods  and  tongue, 
For  even  the  speech  of  his  race  had  altered 

since  Pope  was  young. 

Preparations  for  our  night's  rest  were 
already  in  progress.  Generally  in  a 
native  house  all  lie  down  on  mats  and 
sleep  in  the  common  room,  but  Ma- 
taafa,  having  been  forewarned  of  the 
arrival  of  a  lady  somewhat  unaccus- 
tomed to  Samoan  arrangements,  had 
prepared  a  very  large  tapa  curtain, 
which  was  now  dropped,  and  a  portion 
of  the  house  thereby  partitioned  off  for 
Mrs.  Strong  (Mr.  Stevenson's  step- 
daughter) and  myself.  Behind  this 
curtain  a  pile  of  fine  mats  was  laid  upon 
the  ground  with  the  further  luxuries  of 
a  pillow  apiece,  while  a  mosquito  cur- 
tain descended  over  our  couch,  where 
we  soon  slept  as  soundly  as  on  any  En- 
glish bed,  rejoicing  in  the  soft,  Warm 
climate  which  renders  sheets  and  blan- 
kets unnecessary. 


The  mats  on  which  we  reposed  form 
part  of  the  wealth  of  their  possessor. 
Before  the  introduction  of  money,  mats 
were  the  medium  of  exchange  ;  they 
were,  and  are,  the  dowry  of  brides,  and 
tribal  wai*s  have  been  waged  for  those 
of  peculiar  value.  Some  are  historic , 
and  called  by  special  names,  like  dia- 
monds and  rubies  in  other  kingdoms. 
Many  of  the  finest  come  from  the  Wallis 
Islands,  a  small  group  lying  to  the  west 
of  Samoa.  The  mother  of  our  inter- 
preter owns  one  of  extraordinary  fine- 
ness and  antiquity,  the  history  of  which 
is  not  a  bad  example  of  a  Samoan  myth, 
of  the  value  attached  to  such  articles, 
and  also  of  their  descent  in  the  female 
line. 

A  woman  who  was  a  spirit  made  the 
mat ;  she  first  worked  upon  the  ground, 
whence  the  mat  was  called  Stick-to-the- 
ground,  or  Pibiimaleeleele.  When  other 
people  saw  her  working  there  she  re- 
tired to  the  "  vine  "  (creepers  are  com- 
monly called  "vines"  in  Samoa)  and 
concealed  the  mat  there  for  sevei-al 
days  ;  afterwards  she  embarked  in  a 
canoe  and  continued  her  labors  on  it ; 
the  canoe  being  capsized  and  thrown  on 
shore,  with  undaunted  perseverance  she 
worked  under  it,  the  mat  receiving  a 
fresh  name  from  each  scene  of  her  toil. 
When  she  emerged  from  her  last  shel- 
ter the  good  Taugaloalani  saw  her,  and, 
fascinated  either  by  her  charms  or  by 
those  of  the  mat,  took  her  for  his  wife 
and  carried  both  up  to  heaven.  A 
daughter  was  born  and  endowed  with 
the  mat.  This  girl  looked  down  from 
heaven,  and  saw  a  fine-looking  man 
working  in  the  bush  near  the  village  of 
Manase.  He  wore  a  red  lava-lava  made 
of  the  feathers  of  a  Fijian  bird  of  para- 
dise. Delighted  with  his  appearance, 
she  descended  in  a  shower  of  rain  with 
a  view  to  making  his  acquaintance,  but 
unfortunately  her  action  destroyed  the 
illusion,  for  the  owner  of  the  scarlet 
garment  feared  lest  it  should  be  spoilt 
by  the  rain,  and  took  it  off.  Emerg- 
ing from  the  cloud,  the  girl  advanced 
towards  him  and  asked,  "  Where  is  the 
man  whom  I  saw  from  heaven  wearing 
a  fine  lava-lava?"  "I  am  he,"  was 
the  answer.    The  incredulous  maiden. 
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with  more  candor  than  politeness,  re- 
torted, '^  The  man  I  saw  was  not  so 
ugly  as  you."  The  gentleman  does  not 
seem  to  have  taken  offence,  but  assured 
her,  ^'  I  am  the  same  as  before,  but  you 
saw  me  from  a  distance  with  a  red  lava- 
lava  on."  In  vain  did  he  resume  his 
adornment ;  she  would  not  have  him, 
and,  procuiing  a  canoe  from  Manase, 
went  to  another  village.  Before  she 
landed  the  canoe  capsized,  but  she  went 
ashore  and  washed  the  mat  in  fresh 
water,  by  which  it  acquired  yet  another 
name  —  Matumaivai,  or  Dry-from-the- 
water.  She  married,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly stated  that  she  did  not  give  her 
husband  the  mat,  reserving  it  as  the 
portion  of  her  eldest  daughter,  to  whom 
she  confided  it  with  the  warning,  *'  If 
you  ever  put  this  mat  out  to  dry  in  the 
sun  the  weather  will  become  dark  with 
rain  and  hurricane."  "Since  that 
time,"  said  my  informant,  who  brought 
the  mat  to  show  to  me  carefully  envel- 
oped in  a  cloth,  "the  mat  is  never 
taken  out  to  diy  in  the  sun." 

To  return  to  the  night  spent  in  the 
citadel  of  the  rebel  chieftain.  Mataafa 
assigned  another  house  to  his  men- 
guests,  and  himself,  with  I  know  not 
how  many  retainers,  slept  on  the  other 
side  of  our  curtain,  while  the  royal 
guard  kept  watch  without  the  house. 
Perhaps  the  strangest  impression  amid 
such  surroundings  was  to  be  wakened 
at  early  dawn  by  the  singing  in  the 
chapel  close  by.  Surely  the  sun  cannot 
now  rise  in  any  part  of  th^  heavens 
unbailed  by  the  song  of  the  Christian 
Church  I 

A  breakfast  resembling  our  supper  of 
the  previous  evening  was  prepared  for 
us,  but  the  obligations  of  his  faith  com- 
pelled poor  Mataafa  to  fast,  yet  another 
surprise  in  the  life  of  a  nominal  "  sav- 
age." After  breakfast  we  adjourned 
to  the  new  Government  House,  the 
largest  native  house  in  Samoa  ;  it  faces 
the  palace,  a  kind  of  village  green  in- 
tervening. This  building  is  very  elab- 
orately constructed,  and  on  the  cross- 
beams inside  were  perched  three  large 
painted  wooden  birds,  in  remembrance 
of  the  fact  that  Mataafa^s  father  was 
'Called  King  of  the  Birds.    I  saw  no 


attempt  at  similar  ornamentation  in  any 
other  native  house. 

We  squatted  on  the  ground  at  one 
end  of  the  hall,  and  some  thirty  or 
forty  chiefs  sat  round  in  a  circle,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Parliament  at  Muli- 
nuu.  "  After  compliments,"  kava  was 
made  by  a  gorgeously  attired  youth  in  a 
high  headdress  of  hair  and  feathers^ 
with  two  small  looking-glasses  inserted 
in  front.  After  the  king  the  most  im- 
portant person  present  was  the  head 
of  the  warriors,  and  an  interminable 
etiquette  attended  his  reception  of  the 
cup.  It  was  brought  to  him  five  times 
before  he  would  deign  to  accept  it,  and 
on  each  refusal,  accompanied  as  it  was 
by  disdainful  or  disparaging  words,  the 
bearer  had  to  humbly  take  back  the 
vessel,  and  get  it  refilled.  The  sixth 
attempt  was  satisfactory  to  the  exacting 
commander-in-chief,  who  then  had  to 
receive  it  five  times  before  he  had  suffi- 
ciently asserted  the  dignity  of  his  office. 
We  were  told  that  this  ceremony  was 
a  relic  of  the  times  when,  the  supply  of 
drink  being  scanty,  the  head  warrior 
would  refuse  his  share  for  the  sake  of 
his  king.  In  fact,  some  such  senti- 
ments were  expected  of  him  as  those 
which  actuated  David  and  the  captains 
who  brought  him  water  from  the  well 
of  Bethlehem. 

Kext  in  order  among  the  recipients 
of  the  kava  was  an  old  man  who  rep- 
resented one  of  the  kingly  names  borne 
by  Mataafa,  and  after  him  a  libation 
was  poured  upon  a  stone  which  was 
placed  high  up  among  the  chiefs  who 
sat  upon  our  right,  and  which  repre- 
sented another  name.  Mataafa,  be  it 
said,  claims  to  be  the  possessor  of  four 
out  of  the  five  names  necessary  to  the 
complete  monarch.  After  the  stone 
had  received  its  share,  another  panto- 
mime was  gone  through.  An  aged 
chief  stretched  himself  on  the  mat  and 
placed  his  head,  or  rather  his  neck,  on 
the  uncomfortable  bamboo  head-rest 
used  as  a  pillow  by  Samoans.  He  was 
then  covered  up,  head  and  all,  with 
tapa,  and  by  his  groans  gave  evidence 
of  a  sudden  and  severe  malady.  His 
friends  proceeded  energetically  to  mas- 
Isage  him,  a  remedy  well  understood 
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and  often  adopted  in  the  islands,  after 
which  they  gave  him  some  kava  and 
immediately  restored  him  to  health. 
Several  others  went  through  small 
performances,  such  as  changing  their 
places  before  drinking,  but  none  were 
80  elaborate  as  those  already  described. 
We  found  that  we  had  not  done  with 
the  head  warrior  even  after  his  five 
draughts,  for  he  had  to  receive  the  cup 
again  when  the  turn  came  of  the  village 
which  he  represented.  Two  who  came 
from  the  same  place  shared  a  cup  in 
token  of  special  brotherhood.  Mataafa 
probably  keeps  up  these  old  customs 
with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  national 
spirit.  When  we  shook  hands  with  the 
chiefs  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony,  the  commander-in-chief  laid 
aside  the  stem  and  haughty  air  which 
he  had  hitherto  maintained  and  was 
peculiarly  smiling  and  amiable. 

After  bidding  farewell  to  Mataafa 
and  to  his  good-natured  daughter,  who 
had  acted  as  hostess,  we  rode  back  to 
Apia,  and  were  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  much  entertained  by  the  legends 
circulated  respecting  our  visit,  and  the 
large  subsidies  with  which  we  were 
reported  to  have  furnished  the  malcon- 
tent. The  only  conspiracy  which  I  re- 
marked during  my  brief  sojourn  at  his 
headquarters  was  a  rather  laudable  one 
— to  induce  his  people  to  plant  cacao, 
and,  if  possible,  to  interest  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  fausoga  and  other  fibrous 
plants,  which  it  is  supposed  may  be 
utilized  for  making  hemp  and  textile 
fabrics.  The  staple  produce  of  the 
islands  at  present  is  copra,  though  cof- 
fee, cacao,  and  sugarcane  are  cultivated 
to  a  lesser  extent,  and  bananas  are  plen- 
tiful. The  over-production  of  copra  on 
these  and  other  islands  has,  however, 
brought  down  the  price,  and  it  is  justly 
considered  advisable  to  try  to  introduce 
fresh  articles  of  commerce.  Without 
venturing  far  on  the  thorny  path  of 
Samoan  politics,  it  may  be  said  that  of 
the  two  rivals  Mataafa  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  stronger,  both  individually 
and  as  regards  his  following.  It  is  as- 
serted that,  were  the  control  of  the 
eonsuls  withdrawn,  he  would  "  sweep 
Malietoainto  the  sea."    On  the  other 


hand,  Malietoa  has  the  better  heredi- 
tary right,  and,  by  the  direction  of  the 
three  powers,  he  does  receive  consular 
support.  Should  this  fail  him  and  he 
be  "swept  into  the  sea,"  several  dis- 
tricts would  still  oppose  Mataafa,  and 
confusion  probably  become  worse  con- 
founded. Personally  both  are  honorable 
and  well-intentioned  men,  deserving  of 
respect,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
of  sympathy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
they  were  ever  allowed  to  drift  asunder, 
and  to  be  wished  that  a  reconciliation 
might  yet  be  effected  between  them. 

M.  E.  Jersey. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
POEMS  ON  POEMS. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Russell  Lowell 
asserts,  that  a  highly  artificial  condition 
of  poetry  precedes  total  extinction,  the 
stream  of  British  song  must  be  fast 
drying  up.  The  revival,  by  the  school 
of  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson, 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  of  the  "  Old  French"  forms  of 
verse,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  in  recent  poetry.  Landor 
said  that  the  writing  of  epigrams  was 
a  degradation  of  the  poet's  office.  The 
elder  Disraeli  classed  the  literary  gym- 
nastics of  Yillon  and  his  imitators 
among  the  follies  of  literature.  The 
Troubadours,  the  Trouvferes,  and  the 
early  Italians  are,  it  is  true,  devotedly 
admired  by  those  who  look  at  them 
through  the  gold-rimmed  spectacles  of 
antiquarianlsm  ;  but  persons  who  are 
not  smitten  with  the  black-letter  mania 
regard  the  ancient  makers  of  ballades 
and  villanelles  as  the  coucocters  of  an 
elaborate  "  code  of  poetical  jurispru- 
dence, with  titles  and  sub-titles  applica- 
ble to  every  form  of  verse,  and  tyran- 
nous over  every  mode  of  sentiment." 

The  last  clause  contains  the  pith  of 
the  whole  matter.  Do  complex  verse- 
forms  cramp  the  expression  of  poetic 
thought  ?  If  they  do,  can  the  use  of 
them  be  defended  ?  That  they  are 
very  pretty  when  skilfully  composed, 
no  one  will  dispute.  That  the  making 
of  them  is  a  charming  pastime,  no  one 
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who  has  ventured  an  experiment  will 
deny.  But  are  they  fetters  on  poetic 
utterance  ?  Perhaps  the  safest  answer 
is,  that  some  are,  and  some  are  not. 
The  sonnet  and  the  rondeau,  for  exam- 
ple, are  capable  of  as  much  naturalness 
of  expression  as  is  the  form  in  which 
Tennyson  wrote  **The  Poet."  The 
triolet,  on  the  other  hand,  although  a 
very  dainty  plaything,  is  too  frivolously 
artificial  for  serious  use.  But  even  the 
frailest  and  most  rule-ridden  of  these 
forms  —  such  as  the  triolet,  the  villa- 
nelle,  and  the  kyrielle  —  may  contain  a 
very  pretty  Zoi'c-poem  or  a  dainty  jeu 
d^  esprit 

The  employment  and  enjoyment  of 
such  verse-forms  do  not  necessarily  de- 
note an  insipid  dilettantism.  The  fet- 
ters of  one's  own  forging  are  not  always 
irksome.  There  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
in  the  solution  of  a  self-set  puzzle  or 
the  accomplishment  of  a  self-imposed 
task.  There  are  those  "  who  feel  the 
weight  of  too  much  liberty."  And 
these  words  remind  us  that  Wordsworth 
has,  in  the  sonnet  of  which  they  form 
part,  made  the  best  defence  of  that  and 
kindred  forms  of  verse.  This,  and  the 
one  beginning  "  Scorn  not  the  Sonnet," 
are  perhaps  the  very  best  of  poems  on 
poems.  Both  are  so  well  known  that 
we  need  not  quote  them.  We  print, 
instead,  a  sonnet  of  similar  character, 
and  a  not  unworthy  echo  of  our  great- 
est sonneteer.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
American  writer,  Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder,  and 
was  published  in  1879,  in  a  volume  en- 
titled ^'  The  Poet  and  his  Master  ;  and 
other  Poems  :  "  — 

What  is  a  sonnet  ?    *Tis  a  pearly  shell 
That  murmurs  of  the  far-off  murmuring 

sea ; 
A  precious  jewel  carved  most  curiously  ; 
It  is  a  little  picture  painted  well. 
What  is  a  sonnet  ?    'Tis  the  tear  that  fell 
From  a  great  poet's  ardent  ecstasy  ; 
A  two-edged  sword,  a  star,  a  song — ah  me! 
Sometimes  a  heavy  tolling  funeral  bell. 
This  was  the  flame  that  shook  with  Dante's 

breath ; 
The  solemn  organ  whereon  Milton  played, 
The    colored    glass   where    Shakespeare's 

shadow  falls  ; 
A  sea  this  is  —  beware  who  ventureth  ! 


Fair  like  a  fjord  the  narrow  floor  is  laid. 
Deep  as  mid  ocean  and  sheer  mountain 
walls. 

Sonnets  on  the  sonnet  have  been 
written  by  Dante,  Keats,  Bossetti, 
Jos^phin  Soulary  —  whose  performance 
elicited  the  warmest  admiration  of 
Sainte-Beuve  —  Schlegel,  Lope  de  Vega, 
Ebenezer  Elliott  (the  Corn-law  Rhym- 
er), William  Sharp,  Theodore  Watts, 
Edith  Thompson,  Julia  Dorr,  J.  C. 
Earle,  and  Anthony  Morehead.  The 
works  of  these  writers  are  within  the 
reach  of  most  of  those  who  feel  curi- 
osity enough  to  consult  tliem.  We  will 
not,  therefore,  quote.  But  many  read- 
ers may  not  have  seen  the  following 
two  burlesque  sonnets,  which  deserve 
preservation.  The  first  was  written  by 
Mr.  John  Adams,  the  biographer  of 
Camoens,  and  addressed  to  the  late 
Ai-chdeacon  Coxe  :  — 

Tou  said  last  night  that  you  had  tried  a 

sonnet, 
Which  'cross  the  street  you'd  send  to  let 

me  see. 
Quite  lost  to  guess  what  subject  it  may  be, 
I'm  all  anxiety  that  I  should  con  it. 
I  hope  no  flea  has  got  within  your  bonnet 
To  make  you  think  that  you  can  rival  me. 
You'll  raise  my  ire,  you  may  depend  upon 

it; 
The  very  thought  calls  up  my  chivalry. 
Don't   mind,    however,    what   above    I've 

wrote ; 
Its  beauties  all  my  wrath  may  soon  assuage. 
And  if  it's  good,  adieu  to  all  my  rage  ! 
And  I'll  transfer   to  you   the  fame  I've 

bought. 
Of  strictest  rule  I  hope  it  bears  the  signs 
Right  measured  verse,  and  only  fourteen 

lines. 

The  other  appeared  in  a  Dublin  mag* 
azine  which  has  since  ceased  :  — 

Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  it  must ;  and  I, 

Albeit  unskilful  in  the  tuneful  art. 

Will  make  a  sonnet ;  or  at  least  I'll  try 

To  make  a  sonnet,  and  perform  my  part. 

But  in  a  sonnet  everybody  knows 

There  must  be  always  fourteen  lines ;  my 

heart 
Sinks  at  the  thought ;  but,  courage,  here  it 

goes. 
There  are  seven  lines  already  :  could  I  get 
Seven  more,  the  task  would  be  performed  ; 

and  yet 
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It  will  be  like  a  horse  before  a  cart ; 

For  somehow  rhyme  has  got  a  wondrous 

start 
Of  reason,  and  while  puzzling  on  Tve  let 
The  subject  slip.    What  shall  it  be?    But 

stay, 
Here  comes  the  fourteenth  line.    ^Tis  done. 

Huzza  I 

The  rondeau,  roundel^  and  ballade 
are,  after  the  sonnet,  the  artiticial 
verse-forms  which  have  been  most  suc- 
cessfully used  in  our  language.  En- 
glish poets  have,  however,  introduced 
several  forms  of  "  spurious  "  measure  ; 
notably  the  Swinburnian.  The  length 
of  the  line  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  roun- 
del'' makes  it  much  easier  to  write 
than  the  '*  genuine  "  poem.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
the  difficulty  of  these  quaint  poetical 
puzzles  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the 
lengthening  of  their  lines. 

In  illustration  of  the  rondeau  and  its 
kindred,  one  need  no  more  than  refer 
to  Mr.  Swinburne's  splendid  example 
beginning,  "  A  roundel  is  wrought  as  a 
ring  or  a  starbright  sphere."  Mr.  J. 
Cameron  Grant  has  a  *'  genuine  "  roun- 
del on  the  roundel  in  his  *'  New  Verse 
in  Old  Vesture."  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Grant  is  the  only  English  writer  who 
has  ventured  to  compose  a  volume  con- 
sisting entirely  of  ''  Old  French  forms." 
The  earliest  known  rondeau  on  the 
rondeau  is  found  in  a  volume  enti- 
tled '^  Rondeaulx  ;  translated  from  the 
black-letter  French  edition  of  1627,  by 
J.  R.  Best,  Esq."  It  was  published  in 
1838.  This  poem  has  very  little  artistic 
merit ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  mention  be- 
a\use  it  is  probably  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  our  language.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  this  very  pretty  rondeau 
by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  It  is  para- 
phrased from  a  little  gem  by  Voiture, 
and  does  not,  we  believe,  appear  in 
recent  editions  of  Mr.  Dobson's  poems  : 

You  bid  me  try,  Blue  Eyes,  to  write 
A  Rondeau.  What !  forthwith  ?  —  to-night  ? 
Reflect.     Some  skill  I  have,  'tis  true  ; 
But  thirteen  lines  I — and  rhymed  on  two  ! 
**  Refrain,"  as  well  I    Ah,  hapless  plight  I 
Stin,  there  are  five  lines— ranged  aright. 
These  Gallic  bonds,  I  feared,  would  affright 
My  easy  Muse.    They  did,  till  you— 


Tou  bid  me  try  I 
That  makes  them  eight. — The  port's  in 

sight ; 
'Tis  all  because  your  eyes  are  bright  I 
Now  just  a  pair  to  end  in  "  oo."  — 
When  maids  command,  what  canH  we  do  I 
Behold  !    The  Rondeau— tasteful,  light— 
You  bid  me  try. 

Perhaps  the  best  ballade  on  the  bal- 
lade is  the  following,  in  which  Mr. 
Clinton  ScoUand  very  ingeniously  re- 
fers to  several  of  the  "  Old  French 
forms  : "  — 

Of  all  the  songs  that  dwell 
Where  softest  speech  doth  flow, 

Some  love  the  soft  rondel. 
And  some  the  bright  rondeau. 
With  rhymes  that  tripping  go. 

In  mirthful  measures  clad  ; 
But  would  I  choose  them  ?  —  No  ; 

For  me  the  blithe  ballade  ! 

O^er  some,  the  villanelle 

That  sets  the  heart  aglow, 
Doth  its  enchanting  spell. 

With  lines  recurring,  throw  ; 

Some,  weighed,  with  wasteful  woe. 
Gay  triolets  make  them  glad  ; 

But  would  I  choose  them  ? — No ; 
For  me  the  blithe  ballade  ! 

On  chant  of  stately  swell 
With  measured  feet  and  slow, 

As  grave  as  minster  bell 
At  vesper  tolling  slow. 
Do  some  their  praise  bestow  ; 

Some  on  sestinas  sad  ; 
But  would  I  choose  them  ? — No  ; 

For  me  the  blithe  ballade  I 

Prince,  to  these  songs  a-row 
The  Muse  might  endless  add  ; 

But  would  I  choose  them  ? — No  ; 
For  me  the  blithe  ballade  ! 

Mr.  Augustus  M.  Moore  has  written 
a  humorous  "  Ballade  of  Ballade-mong- 
ers ; "  and  a  witty  poet,  whose  modesty 
publishes  none  but  the  initial  letters  of 
his  name  (G.  H.),  has  printed  a  ballade 
entitled  "  Malapropos,"  in  which  he  is 
cruel  enough  to  say  that  "  Rondeau  and 
ballade  to  the  devil  drive." 

Of  the  remaining  and  frailer  forms  of 
verse,  the  triolet  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular.  With  its  shorter  measure  and 
its  refrains,  and  only  two  true  rhymes 
for  eight  lines,  it  is  a  most  difficult 
verse  to  make.    However,  Mr.  W.  E. 
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Henley  says  it  is  easy  "if  you  really 
learn  to  make  it :  "  — 

Easy  is  the  Triolet 
If  you  really  learn  to  make  it  I 

Once  a  neat  refrain  you  get, 

Easy  is  the  Triolet. 
As  you  see  !  —  I  pay  my  debt 

With  another  rhyme.    Deuce  take  it ! 
Easy  is  the  Triolet 

If  you  really  learn  to  make  it. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Grant,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  the  triolet  too  delicate  for  our 
English  climate.    So  he  writes  :  — 

Skip  little  Triolet, 

Back  to  your  Race  I 
You  are  no  violet  — 

Skip,  little  Triolet ; 
Vainly  you  say,  "  Oh  let 

Me  have  a  place  I " 
;    Skip,  little  Triolet, 

Back  to  your  Race  ! 

About  three  years  ago  an  American 
paper  published  a  series  of  five  amusing 
triolets.  We  venture  to  quote  the  sec- 
ond and  third  :  — 

The  Dictionary  teaches  me 

The  Triolet  receipt : 
The  verses  of  eight  lines  must  be  : 
The  Dictionary  teaches  me 
The  first  line,  by  the  recipe, 

Three  times  I  must  repeat. 
The  Dictionary  teaches  me 

The  Triolet  receipt. 

The  second  line  must  reappear 

To  form  the  final  line  ; 
No  matter  if  it  soundeth  queer, 
The  second  line  must  reappear ; 
When  poetry  is  far  from  clear 

It  is-  considered  fine  ! 
The  second  line  must  reappear 

To  form  the  final  line. 

The  villanelle  is  another  form  very 
difficult  to  manage  ;  but  says  Mr.  Hen- 
ley, "it  serves  its  purpose  passing 
well."  Listen  while  he  sings  its 
praises : 

A  dainty  thing  's  the  YiUanelle  ; 

Shy,  musical,  a  jewel  in  rhyme ; 
It  serves  its  purpose  x>assing  well. 
A  double-clappered  silver  bell 

That  must  be  made  to  clink  in  chime  : 
A  dainty  thing  *s  the  YiUanelle. 

(These  are  the  first  six  lines  of  Mr. 


Henley's  villanelle  on  the  villanelle)* 
We  do  not  know  a  kyrielle  on  the  kyri- 
elle  in  English ;  but  there  is  a  very 
dainty  one  in  French  by  Theodore  de 
Banville. 

But  why,  one  may  ask,  should  the 
poet  cramp  his  poetry  by  confining  it 
within  such  an  arbitrary  form  as  that 
of  the  triolet  or  the  villanelle  ?  Whv 
not  write  a  sonnet  of  fifteen  lines,  with- 
out rhyme,  and  in  any  convenient  me* 
tre  ?  Let  us  ask  this  question  of  two 
of  the  most  skilful  modern  users  of 
these  forms  —  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse  and 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson. 

Why,  Mr.  Gosse?  "Because,"  he 
replies, "  the  history  of  literature  proves 
that  law  is  better  than  anarchy,  and  the 
exact  shape  conceded  by  our  ancestors 
to  a  form  of  verse  is  practically  found, 
in  spite  of,  or  because  of,  its  very  diffi- 
culties, to  be  productive  of  a  certain 
kind  of  art  ("  A  Flea  for  some  Exotic 
Forms  of  Verse  ; "  Comhill  Magaziney 
July,  1877). 

Mr.  Dobson  thinks  the  revived  verse* 
forms  may  add  the  new  charms  of  buoy- 
ancy and  lyric  freshness  to  our  amatory 
and  familiar  verse,  which  is  already  too 
much  condemned  to  faded  measures 
and  outworn  cadences.  Taking  a  less 
artistic  standpoint,  he  pleads  for  them 
as  ^'  admirable  vehicles  for  the  expres- 
sion of  jcux  d^espriU^^  Thirdly,  he  rec- 
ommends them  to  would-be  poets,  by 
stating  that  "  a  course  of  rondeaux,  tri- 
olets, and  ballades"  is  an  excellent 
training  for  those  ambitious  of  poetic 
laurels.  Mr.  Dobson  well  says  that  un- 
doubtedly many  who  read  sonnets  in 
the  days  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt  scorned 
the  mechanical  form  as  a  ^^  new-fangled 
Italian  conceit ; "  but  then,  those 
readers  could  not  foresee  Milton's 
"Avenge,  O  Lord,  Thy  slaughter'd 
saints."  Therefore,  we  must  not  sneer 
at  Mr.  Dobson  when  he  pictures  the 
Shakespeare  of  the  future  "unlocking 
his  heart"  with  a  rondeau.  And  even 
if  such  quaint  measures  be  but  play- 
things, who,  in  these  dull  days,  can 
have  the  heart  to  preach  seriousness  to 
the  frolicsome  poets  at  play  ? 


SodcMlity  of  Squirrels. 
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From  The  Argosy. 
SOCIABIUTT  OF  SQUIRRELS. 

Mt  first  acquaintance  with  this  agree- 
able quality  in  the  agile,  graceful  crea- 
tures, darting  from  bough  to  bough  in 
our  English  woods,  was  made  when  I 
was  staying  at  a  beautiful  country  house 
in  Devonshire.  I  used  often  to  sit  very 
quietly  sketching  under  the  fine  old 
trees,  and  the  squirrels  would  come  to 
the  end  of  an  overhanging  bough,  and 
watch  my  proceedings  with  apparent 
interest. 

As  I  do  not  understand  their  dia- 
lect, I  cannot  say  what  might  be  their 
opinion  of  my  performances,  but  they 
chatted  very  merrily,  seeming  glad  to 
welcome  an  intruder  on  their  solitude. 

Por  many  years  our  own  home  was  in 
the  middle  of  a  pine  wood,  and  there  a 
much  more  intimate  friendship  was 
formed  with  the  squirrels.  Our  gar- 
dener found  a  young  one  caught  in  a 
net  in  the  strawberry  bed,  and  brought 
it  to  me.  It  was  kept  for  some  time  in 
a  squirrel-cage,  where  it  seemed  toler- 
ably contented  ;  but  we  were  not  happy 
about  our  small  captive.  Accidentally, 
or  purposely,  the  door  was  left  open, 
and  we  were  glad  when  it  regained  its 
liberty. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  a  young 
lady  who  was  staying  in  the  house  told 
us  that  our  squirrel  had  run  up  to  her  in 
the  gravel  walk ;  and  next  morning 
Charlie  made  his  appearance  at  the 
dining-room  window.  His  visits  were 
repeated  for  several  days.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  capture  him.  He  ran 
about  the  room  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing ;  and  at  last  jumped  on  a  canary's 
cage  which  hung  in  the  window. 

*'  I  believe  he  is  looking  for  his  own 
old  home,"  I  said.  And  immediately 
upon  my  fetching  it  from  the  loft  where 
it  had  been  put  away,  Charlie  ran  in, 
and  gave  himself  a  swing  on  the  roller, 
and  ate  the  nuts  we  placed  in  the  tray. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Charlie  told 
his  friends  that  we  were  lovers  of  ani- 
mals, and  might  be  trusted  ;  for  other 
squirrels  frequently  visited  us,  in  the 
house  and  in  the  grounds.  Those  were 
the  happy  days  —  for  quiet  country 
ladies  —  of   croquet-playing  ;    and    we 


had  a  levelled  ground  in  a  part  of  the 
fir  wood,  near  the  garden,  where  we 
often  spent  the  summer  afternoons^ 
There  the  squirrels  were  quite  at  home, 
and  would  run  up  our  mallets,  and  sit 
upon  our  shoulders,  or  even  on  the 
crowns  of  our  hats. 

Some  of  our  visitors  they  made  ac- 
quaintance with  immediately,  others 
they  always  avoided.  A  little  toy-ter- 
rier, with  a  bell  attached  to  its  collar, 
which  the  cunning  little  creature  used 
to  try  to  silence,  that  it  might  steal 
upon  our  favorites  unh^eard,  was  their 
peculiar  aversion ;  but  our  own  pet 
Skye,  St.  Barbe,  would  let  them  climb 
over  his  back,  aud  frolic  about  him 
without  stirring  an  inch. 

Mrs.  Brightwen  in  her  admirable  vol- 
ume, "  Wild  Kature  tamed  by  Kind- 
ness," is  quite  right  in  afiirming  that 
quietness  is  the  great  conciliator  of  ani- 
mals. An  abrupt  gesture  will  at  once 
startle  and  drive  them  away  ;  but  if 
you  sit  still  they  will  gain  confidence, 
and  come  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they 
learn  to  feed  out  of  your  hand,  to  nestle 
in  the  folds  of  your  dress,  and  even  to 
search  in  your  pockets  for  nuts  and 
crusts  of  bread  which  they  know  you 
often  carry  about  with  you. 

One  of  my  sisters,  who  was  particu- 
larly gentle  in  voice  and  manner,  and 
very  fond  of  animals,  exercised  a  pecul- 
iar charm  over  the  squirrels.  She  often 
got  up  at  five  o'clock  to  feed  them, 
when  they  pattered  across  the  verandah 
to  her  window  ;  and  she  always  kept  a 
store  of  food  for  them.  A  china  jar  of 
nuts  stood  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  she 
more  than  once  remarked  on  its  becom- 
ing mysteriously  empty.  At  last  it  was 
discovered  that  the  squirrels  came  into 
the  room,  lifted  off  the  lid,  and  helped 
themselves  without  breaking  the  fragile 
ornament. 

We  kept  a  good  many  fowls  —  ban- 
tams and  half -bantams  —  which  had  a 
fancy  for  roosting  in  the  fir-trees,  and 
one  of  the  hens  would  persist  in  laying 
her  eggs  in  a  squirrel's  nest.  This  was 
carrying  sociability  too  far,  and  the 
squirrel  got  into  a  rage  and  danced 
round  it  until  the  eggs  were  removed. 

The    window   where    the    squirrel's 
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cage  stood  was  also  a  favorite  resort  of 
our  hens,  who  always  brought  their 
youDg  broods  there,  and  often  came  to 
be  fed.  They  did  not  approve  of  the 
squirrels,  and  would  gather  in  a  circle 
round  one  of  them,  on  the  lawn,  attract- 
ing us  to  the  windows  by  their  furious 
and  noisy  cackling. 

Charlie  would  remain  quite  still  till 
the  circle  had  gradually  drawn  closer ; 
then,  with  a  sudden  spring,  would  jump 
high  over  their  heads,  and  in  another 
moment  be  chattering  at  them  from  the 
boughs  of  a  magnificent  ilex-tree,  in 
which  he  and  his  friends  greatly  de- 
lighted. 

That  wide  verandah  supported  by 
rough,  unpainted  pine  trunks  finally 
cost  us  the  loss  of  our  company  of  squir- 
rels. The  poles  grew  rotten,  and  had 
to  be  replaced.  It  was  a  very  noisy, 
tedious  operation,  nearly  overcoming 
our  own  patience,  and  quite  tiring  out 
that  of  our  wild  little  pets.  Perhaps 
the  workmen  teased  or  frightened  them. 
They  never  afterwards  renewed  their 
visits.  • 

Quite  a  growth  of  nut  bushes  threat- 
ened to  grow  up  on  the  lawn,  where 
they  buried  their  spoil.  They  always 
secreted  a  few  when  fed,  and  carried 
them  away.  I  suppose  they  forgot 
where  they  were  hidden,  for  in  all  parts 
of  the  grounds  tiny  trees  sprang  up, 
where,  certainly  they  had  never  been 
planted  by  human  hands. 

The  gamekeepers  from  a  neighboring 
estate  came  purposely  to  see  our  squir- 
rels, and  went  away  satisfied  with  the 
truth  of  their  master's  report  of  the 
tameness  to  which  they  had  been 
brought  by  the  exercise  of  sympathy, 
discretion,  and  the  total  absence  of 
restraint  and  coercion. 

The  son  of  St.  Barbe,  the  dog  who 
was  so  friendly  with  our  squirrels,  could 
not  bear  them,  and  used  to  try  to  climb 
trees  in  pursuit  of  them.  Bough  was 
also  naturally  averse  to  cats,  but  formed 
such  a  friendship  with  one  of  ours  and 
her  progeny  that,  unless  the  kittens 
were  sent  too  far  away,  he  would  fetch 
them  back. 


Once  our  maids  could  not  get  the 
dog  to  move  from  the  root  of  a  fir-tree, 
half  way  between  Heathside  and  Park- 
stone,  until  he  had  coaxed  down  one  of 
these  kittens,  which  had  been  given 
away,  and  was  lying  hidden  among  the 
branches,  where  it  had  taken  refuge 
after  trying  to  find  its  way  to  its  birth- 
place. 

Hough  persisted  in  his  solicitations 
until  they  were  crowned  with  complete 
success.  Then,  after  kissing  each 
other,  the  affectionate  couple  walked 
home  side  by  side  contentedly.  The 
mother  cat  was  often  seen  "kissing 
with  patient  love  the  stone  that  marks 
his  burial-ground  ; "  and  mournfully 
prowling  round  the  spot  just  above  the 
croquet  lawn,  where  our  first  favorite, 
the  Heathside  dog,  was  laid. 

Nature  vindicates  herself,  and  Provi- 
dence rebukes  man's  feeble  judgment. 
If  you  feed  the  wild  birds  well,  they 
will  not  be  such  pilferers  of  your  seeds 
and  fruits,  and  they  will  clear  your 
shrubs  and  trees  of  their  deadlier  in- 
sect foes.  The  always  harmonious 
sounds  which  haunt  our  hills  and  groves 
will  give  us  sweeter  melody  than  hired 
musicians.  But  the  miscalled  "  Dumb 
Animals  "  can  speak  for  themselves. 

List  to  our  hundred  voices  heard  by  mount, 

and  stream,  and  rill, 
The  thousand  mingled  tones  that  rise  above 

the  distant  hill. 

•  ••••••a 

We  ask  no  subtle  orators  to  plead  in  our 

great  cause, 
We  take  It  from  your  judgment  halls,  we 

bow  not  to  your  laws  ; 
High  in  the  heavens  our  voice  Is  heard, 

there  judgment  shall  be  given. 
The  Lord  of  man  and  beast  presides  in  the 

great  court  of  heaven  I 

That  great  immortal  Father  who  sees  the 

sparrow  fall. 
In  whose  kind  ear  our  separate  tones  form 

one  harmonious  call, 
Who  knows  the  wants  and  feels  the  woes  of 

every  living  thing. 
From  the  spider  on  the  dungeon-wall  to  the 

forests'  mighty  king. 

BosA  Mackenzie  Kettle. 
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LOVE'S  RfiASON.i 
LoTe  me  not  for  comely  grace.  —  Old  AfadrigcU. 

Kay,  do  not  love  me  for  my  doughty  deeds, 
Nay,  do  not  love  me  for  my  warrior's  weeds. 
Nor  for  my  form  or  face, 
Nor  for  my  pride  of  place, 
Else  one  day  I  might  fall  from  grace. 
And  penance  do  in  vain,  and  vainly  tell  my 
beads. 

Nay,  love  me  but  for  true  love's  perfect 

sake ; 
Cast  all  thy  love  upon  my  soul  for  stake, 
As  gamblers  do  with  dice. 
O'er- valiant  in  their  vice. 
Not  once  alone,  nor  only  tw*ce. 
And  heal  my  wounded  heart,  and  help  its 
lonely  ache. 

If  love  between  us  without  reason  be, 
'Tis  reason  good,  for  reasonless  is  he  ; 
Then  let  him  have  his  way, 
And  do  not  strive  or  pray  ; 
With  us  the  knave  will  surely  stay, 
Seeing  in  fate's  despite  how  well  we  twain 
agree. 

Then  since  pure  love  is  given  on  either 

hand. 
The  bargain  is  most  righteous,  and  shall 
stand 
When  other  loves  grow  cold 
That  are  but  bound  by  gold. 
And  propped  with  reasons  manifold, 
For  love  on  reason  based  is  built  on  shifting 
sand. 

James  Leigh  Jotnes. 

>  On  Lonely  Shores  and  other  Bhymes,  by  James 
Leigh  Joynes.    1892. 


TO  A  SIGN-PAINTEB. 

0  WORTHY  artist,  in  my  chair 

1  sat,  and  watched  you  working  there, 

A  humble  slave  of  art. 
Upon  the  board  which  bears  the  sign 
I  saw  you  painting,  line  by  line, 
In  hues  astonishingly  fine 

That  marvellous  White  Hart. 

How  gleaming  white  the  creature  shone, 
How  green  the  grass  he  stood  upon, 

When  all  was  quite  complete  I 
Observe  the  posture  of  the  head. 
The  eye  (a  lurid  spot  of  red). 
The  strange  extremities,  instead 

Of  ordinary  feet  I 


You  vanished  at  your  labor's  close. 
Since  other  landlords,  I  suppose. 

For  your  assistance  ask ; 
A  Ship — a  military  scene  — 
A  Lion  red — a  Dragon  green — 
The  Sun  and  Moon,  with  stars  between — 
What  is  your  present  task  ? 

What  though  perspective  you  ignore. 
What  though  the  paints  you  keep  in  store 

Are  bad  as  bad  can  be  ? 
Impressionists  would  doubtless  glance 
Upon  your  masterpiece  askance. 
But  yet  their  scorn  is  not,  i>erchance. 

From  envy  wholly  free. 

An  artist  in  a  humble  sphere. 

Of  carping  cliques  you  have  no  fear. 

No  dread  of  critic's  tongue. 
Contented  with  the  rustics'  praise. 
No  base  conmiittee  of  R.A.'s 
Avails  to  rob  you  of  your  bays  — 

Your  works  are  always  hung  ! 

No  thought  of  unavailing  quest 
For  purchasers  disturbs  your  rest, 

No  fear  of  payment  late  ; 
Your  work  is  scarcely  finished  when 
You  take  the  money,  there  and  then — 
A  system  which  more  famous  men 

Would  gladly  imitate ! 

ComhiU  Magazine. 


COMMON  THINGS. 

Give  me,  dear  Lord,  thy  magic  common 
things. 
Which  all  can  see,  which  all  may  share, 
Sunlight  and  dewdrops,  grass  and  stars  and 
sea. 
Nothing  unique  or  new,  and  nothing  rare. 

Just  daisies,  knapweed,  wind  among  the 
thorns  ; 
Some  clouds  to  cross  the  blue  old  sky 
above ; 
Rain,  winter  fires,  a  useful  hand,  a  heart, 
The  common  glory  of  a  woman's  love. 

Then,  when  my  feet  no  longer  tread  old 
paths 
(Keep  them  from  fouling  sweet  things 
anywhere), 
Write  one  old  epitaph  in  grace-lit  words  : 
*'Such   things  look  fairer  that   he   so- 
journed here." 
Spectator.  €•  L.  M. 
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THE  FINANCIAIi  CAUSES  OP  THE  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. 

I. 

Historians  and  men  of  letters,  in 
England  as  well  as  in  France,  have 
expended  so  much  research  and  skill 
in  elucidating  every  phase  of  the  French 
Kevolution,  that  the  social  and  political 
fabric  of  the  Anden  Regime  may  be 
said  to  have  no  more  secrets  to  reveal. 
We  have  been  satiated  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  luxurious  customs  and 
fascinating  fashions  of  the  French  court 
and  its  satellites,  are  familiar  with  the 
levity  of  the  ruling  classes,  the  scenes 
of  tlie  Reign  of  Terror,  nay,  even  with 
the  proverbial  phrases  and  sayings  of 
the  prominent  actors  in  the  revolution- 
ary drama,  and  finally,  we  have  learned 
to  appreciate  the  achievements  of  the 
democratic  leadera  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty —  that  liberty,  as  Madame  Koland 
said  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine,  in 
whose  name  so  many  crimes  had  been 
committed. 

Still,  there  is  the  temptation  to  ig- 
nore, if   not  to   forget,  the   fact  that 
whilst  the  Kevolution  demolished  the 
ancient   constitution    of    France,    and 
accomplished  the  entire  transformation 
of  her  political  administration  and  social 
organization,  as  it  were,  in  a  day,  the 
sudden  collapse  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  political  orgies  of  the  democracy 
were  the  result  of  almost  innumerable 
and    most   intricate    causes,    many    of 
which  dated  from  a  remote  past.    Per- 
haps, foremost  among  the  causes  which 
determined  the  Revolution,  as  it  neces- 
sitated the  summoning  of  the  States- 
General,  was  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country.     We  are  indebted  to  M. 
Gomel  for  giving  us  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished volume — the  first  of  a  compre- 
hensive work — an  exhaustive  account 
of  the  taxation,  the  financial  and  fiscal 
administration  of  France  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  as  well  as  for  making  a 
minute  examination  of  the  ministry  of 
Turgot,  and  the  first  ministry  of  Necker. 
M.  Gromel  conducts  us  skilfully  through 
the  well-nigh  impenetrable  maze  of  the 
public  finance  of  the  country,  and  al- 
most throughout  be  leads  us  to  infer 


that  nothing  could  have  preserved  the 
State  from  bankruptcy  and  the  mon- 
archy from  destruction.  It  is  only  in 
the  closing  pages  of  the  volume  that 
M.  Gomel  propounds  the  view,  that  if 
iNecker,  whose  first  ministry  ended  in 
1781,  had  not  succumbed  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  Prime  Minister  Maurepas  the 
monarchy  might  have  been  saved  ;  and 
that  had  the  king,  even  then,  perse- 
vered with  fiscal  reforms,  at  any  rate 
the  history  of  the  Revolution  would  not 
have  been  written  in  letters  of  blood. 
It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  at- 
tempt to  show  what  history  might  have 
been.  That  would  be  altogether  be- 
yond the  scope  of  an  article  which  is 
merely  intended  to  be  a  sketch  of  the 
financial  condition  of  France  at  the  time 
of  the  accession  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
and  the  reader  must  be  left  to  decide 
whether  the  financial  crisis  could  have 
been  surmounted  in  view  of  the  mul- 
titude of  other  causes  of  acute  discon- 
tent which  were  indissolubly  connected 
with  it. 

During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  indeed,  since  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth,  France  was  in  a 
state  of  imminent  when  not  in  a  state 
of  actual  insolvency.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  here  on  the  many  causes  which 
tended  to  keep  the  royal  treasuiy  in  a 
condition  of  chronic  distress.  Inces- 
sant and,  as  a  rule,  useless  or  disastrous 
wars,  the  erection  of  costly  palaces,  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the 
prodigality  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  his 
selfish  disregard  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary principles  of  economy,  constituted 
a  perpetual  drain  on  the  resources  of 
the  country.  The  glamour  which  the 
commanding  personality  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  shed  on  the  throne ;  the 
success  of  his  arms  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign,  which  had  raised 
France  to  the  foremost  place  among 
European  powei*s  ;  the  literary  and 
artistic  efflorescence  which  consecrated 
the  pomp  of  Versailles,  and  the  person 
of  the  king  himself  —  all  these  influ- 
ences combined  to  enhance  the  majesty 
of  the  crown  and  of  its  wearer.  And 
though  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Four* 
teenth  ended  in  domestic  gloom,  saw 
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the  overthrow  of  the  French  forces, 
and  brought  about  the  impoverishment 
of  the  country,  yet  the  memory  of  the 
king's  achievements  was  still  far  from 
being  obUte rated,  and  the  greatness 
France  had  attained  under  autocratic 
rule  served  to  blind  the  people  to  the 
evils  of  that  rule  itself.  Whatever 
knowledge  we  may  possess  of  French 
history,  it  is  still  somewhat  difficult  to 
appreciate  to  tlie  full  the  unrestricted 
absolutism  of  the  French  monarchy  in 
all  that  related  to  the  finances.  Of 
contemporary  absolute  monarchies  Rus- 
sia may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example. 
Yet,  even  in  Russia  there  is  some  show 
of  deference  to  public  opinion.  The 
Russian  finance  minister  annually  pub- 
lishes a  budscet  of  the  income  and  ex- 
pendituro  of  the  country  ;  though  how 
far  his  estimates  represent  the  genuine 
revenue  resources  of  the  country  ;  what 
limits  aie  set  to  the  private  expenditure 
of  the  czar ;  in  short,  to  what  extent 
his  figures  —  which  almost  invariably 
show  an  even  balance  of  income  and 
expenditure  —  are  trustworthy,  may  be 
difficult  to  decide.  In  France  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  budget  of  any  shape 
or  kind,  nor  were  there  any  limits  set  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  king.  Profound 
secrecy  was  maintained  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances  until  the 
ministr}'  of  Turgot,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  nation  was  content 
that  this  should  be  the  case.  The  peo- 
ple were  aware,  it  is  true,  that  that  ad- 
ministration was  a  very  tangled  web, 
and  the  heavy  taxes  extorted  from 
them  could  not  fail  to  make  them  con- 
scious that  the  treasury  was  not  over- 
flowing ;  but  they  allowed  matters  to 
abide  under  the  belief  that  the  king, 
in  whom  France  was  incarnate,  was,  of 
all  Frenchmen,  the  one  to  whom  a 
sound  financial  administration  was  most 
important.  The  king,  for  his  part,  was 
only  too  anxious  to  foster  this  delusion, 
which  left  his  subjects  in  a  stiite  of 
blissful  ignorance,  so  that  he  could  tax 
them  at  his  discretion,  and  apply  the 
proceeds  according  to  his  own  personal 
inclinations.  From  the  secrecy  thus 
•  maintained,  the  people  fancied  the  king 
%wa8  as  rich  as  he  seemed  from  his  pro- 


fuse expenditure,  they  were  less  en- 
raged than  they  otherwise  might  have 
been  at  his  extravagance,  and  their  dis- 
pleasure vented  itself  chiefly  on  his 
ministers  whenever  taxation  was  in- 
creased. Murmurs,  it  is  true,  occasion- 
ally arose  from  them,  especially  inyeara 
when  bread  was  exceptionally  dear, 
and  when  they  could  not  fail  to  note 
the  contrast  between  the  reckless  pro- 
fusion of  the  court  and  of  their  ab- 
sentee landlords,  and  their  own  abject 
want  and  misery.  The  sense  of  wrong 
rankled  in  their  hearts,  the  cleavage 
between  them  and  the  governing  classes 
became  wider  and  deeper,  but,  as  tradi- 
tion and  custom  still  made  them  inclined 
to  believe  that  their  hard  lot  was  part 
of  the  proper  order  of  nature,  tliey  bore 
their  yoke  sullenly,  but  with  more  pa- 
tience than  might  have  been  expected. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  during  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  even  up  to  the  day 
of  the  Revolution,  the  system  of  public 
finance  in  France  was  so  crude,  its 
fundamental  rules  so  misunderstood 
and  misapplied,  that  even  human  inge- 
nuity of  the  highest  class  might  weil 
have  been  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  re- 
duce it  to  order.  The  rulers  of  France 
did  not  appear  to  understand  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  taxation  even 
in  the  richest  country,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  element  of  justice  in 
its  incidence,  even  under  the  most  au- 
tocratic rulers,  if  ultimate  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  are  to  be  avoided.  It  is  true 
tliat  her  bad  financial  condition  did  not 
greatly  injure  ihe  credit  of  France,  and 
her  pecuniary  needs  were  supplied  by 
loans  from  her  own  financiera.  But 
however  freely  one  can  borrow,  the 
time  must  come  sooner  or  later  when 
the  debt  has  to  be  repaid,  and  the  bridge 
by  which  difficulties  are  temporarily 
surmounted  becomes  so  over-weighted 
by  its  constantly  increasing  burdens 
that  it  must  some  day  collapse  into  the 
chaos  beneath.  The  misgovemment  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  paved  the  way  for 
this  catastrophe  in  the  case  of  the  edi- 
fice of  French  credit. 

Whether  he  is  regarded  as  a  ruler  or 
as  a  man,  it  would  be  hard  to  pass  too 
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severe  a  judgment  on  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth. If  a  slight  extenuation  of  his 
shortcomings  lu  either  capacity  can  be 
found,  it  is  by  a  generous  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  his  regal 
position.  He  inherited  tlie  traditions 
of  a  monarchy  in  which  his  predecessor 
had  been  deitied  up  to  his  last  hour ; 
circumstances  conspired  to  imbue  him 
not  only  with  the  conviction  of  his  own 
infallibility,  but  that  France,  which  he 
regarded  as  his  personal  property,  was 
primarily  intended  by  Providence  to 
minister  to  his  whims  and  pleasures. 
During  the  fii-st  thirty  years  of  his  reign 
he  was  appsu*ently  animated  by  the  de- 
sire to  emulate  the  example  of  his  great 
predecessor,  by  seeking  distinction  in 
the  field  and  earning  the  esteem  of  his 
subjects.  Nor  did  he  wholly  fail  in  his 
attempt,  as  was  proved  by  the  title  of 
6teH-aim€,  which  a  grateful  people  pre- 
maturely bestowed  upon  him.  Like 
many  a  Homan  emperor,  however,  he 
soon  fell  a  prey  to  the  inherent  vices  of 
his  character,  which  his  unquestioned 
authority  and  surroundings  afforded 
him  only  too  much  scope  for  indulging. 
He  was  supported  by  a  corrupt  clergy 
and  by  a  nobility  equally  corrupt ;  as, 
though  the  French  nobles  of  the  eigli- 
teenth  century  were,  as  a  choss,  brave, 
dignified,  and  cultivated,  their  ambition 
had  been  narrowed  by  the  personal 
supremacy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and 
had  been  debased  by  the  evil  days  of 
the  Regency.  But  still  their  territorial 
possessions  and  wealth,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  tlieir  ancient  privileges,  en- 
abled them  to  exercise  a  great  influence 
over  the  king,  from  which  he  was  too 
indolent  and  selfish  to  attempt  to  lib- 
erate himself.  They  were  mutually 
dependent  on  each  other,  and  any  sep- 
aration of  their  interests  would  have 
been  fatal  to  both.  As  a  rule  the  lead- 
ing ambition  of  the  French  nobles  dur- 
ing  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  dip 
their  hands  as  deep  as  possible  into  the 
public  purse,  to  obtain  the  means  of 
gratifying  that  inordinate  love  of  dis- 
play and  luxury  which  was  the  bane  of 
their  order. 

Behind  the  nobles  stood  the  tiers  itat^ 
who  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 


The  first  consisted  of  the  wealthy  hour^ 
geoisie^  always  striving  to  gain  entrance 
into  a  society  to  which  they  were  ad- 
mitted on  sufferance,  aiid  by  which 
they  were  treated  with  contemptuous 
familiarity.  They  fawned  on  those 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  their  social 
superiors,  while  they  enviously  resented 
that  superiority.  The  second  class  was 
composed  of  men  of  letters,  lawyers, 
and  officials.  This  was  the  section  of 
his  subjects  on  whose  education  and 
enlightenment,  on  whose  sympathy 
with  the  then  budding  new  ideas,  the 
king  might  have  relied  for  advisers 
who  would  have  been  best  fitted  to  as- 
sist him  in  reorganizing  the  administi*a- 
tion  of  the  country.  But  they  hardly 
dreamed  of  sharing  the  honors  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  were  either  kept  in  subor- 
dinate positions  or  scornfully  ignored. 
Under  these  circumstances  their  atti- 
tude to  the  crown  was  naturally  one  of 
hostility,  and  they  had  neither  the  op- 
portunity nor  the  inclination  to  suggest 
a  policy  that  might  have  saved  the 
country. 

Though  Louis  the  Fifteenth  was  not 
devoid  of  statesmanlike  qualities,  and 
possessed  some  natural  shrewdness  and 
wit,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  was 
a  mere  slave  in  the  hands  of  his  favor- 
ites. Another  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
might  have  raised  another  Colbert  or 
Louvois  from  the  ranks  of  the  bour- 
geoisie to  reform  the  internal  economy 
of  France,  and  to  lead  its  arms  to  vic- 
tory, but  Louis  the  Fifteenth  only 
thousrht  of  advaucini?  mediocrities  who 
pandered  to  his  vices.  It  must  also  be 
added  that  he  inherited  a  colossal  debt, 
which  not  even  the  ministers  of  the  last 
years  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been 
able  to  diminish,  and  it  would  have 
demanded  a  self-abnegaticu  entirely 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth to  have  curtailed  the  splendor  of 
the  court,  a  splendor  wiiich  was  deemed 
the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
first  throne  in  the  civilized  world.  To 
ensure  an  effectual  economy,  Versaillies 
must  have  been  denuded  of  all  its 
glories,  peace  been  maintained  at  any 
price,  the  colonies  well  governed,  and 
the  whole  system  of  financial  adminis- 
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tration  and  local  government  entirely 
reconstructed. 

In  the  following  pages  it  is  proposed 
to  attempt  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the 
local  administration  and  the  financial 
system  of  France  at  that  time ;  and 
though  it  must  necessarily  be  incom- 
plete, still  it  may  to  some  extent  il- 
lustrate the  difficulties  which  even  a 
stronger  king  than  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
would  have  found  it  an  heroic  task  to 
overcome  at  the  time  he  ascended  the 
throne. 

France,  until  the  Revolution,  was  di- 
vided into  provinces  of  two  kinds,  the 
pays  d'etat^  which  had  provincial  States, 
and  the  pays  W election^  which  were  not 
so  provided.  About  one-quarter  only 
of  the  provinces  had  States,  which  were 
situated  at  the  furthest  boundaries  of 
the  kingdom,  and  these  were  better 
governed  than  the  electoral  provinces, 
as  they  were  supplied  with  compara- 
tively free  and  efficient  municipalities. 
The  States  were  local  assemblies  con- 
sisting of  the  representatives  of  the 
three  orders,  the  clergy,  the  nobility, 
and  the  tiers  etat^  performing  veiy  sim- 
ilar functions  to  those  of  our  own  county 
councils,  but  possessing  the  additional 
right  of  levying  taxes  and  applying 
their  proceeds  within  the  limits  of  their 
province.  Still,  their  power  was  lim- 
ited. The  members  of  the  States  were 
nominated  by  the  crown,  and,  as  a  rule, 
were  induced  either  by  bribery  or  in- 
timidation to  carry  out  the  mandates  of 
the  ministers  of  the  king.  The  money 
they  raised,  instead  of  being  applied  to 
purposes  of  public  utility,  was  often 
squandered  in  gifts  to  influential  per- 
sonages or  in  useless  festivities,  and 
whenever  the  king  was  in  pecuniary 
difficulties  —  occasions  which  were  of 
but  too  frequent  occurrence  —  the 
States  were  coaxed  or  coerced  into  vot- 
ing a  subsidy  to  him  under  the  pom- 
pous and  misleading  appellation  of  a 
don  gratuit.  The  electoral  provinces, 
which  had  neither  provincial  assemblies 
nor  municipalities,  were  autocratically 
governed  in  the  king's  name  by  his  offi- 
cials. Biit  both  the  pays  iVetat  and 
the  pays  d election  not  only  differed 
from  each  other  in  their  powers  and 


financial  administration,  but  in  their 
constitution.  Every  province  had  its 
peculiar  laws,  customs,  and  feudal 
rights,  and  was  fenced  in  by  protection 
from  its  neighbors ;  while  some  bar* 
their  own  special  standard  of  weight* 
and  measures,  rendering  uniformity  of 
administration  almost  impossible.  The 
numerous  duties  charged  on  raw  mate- 
ritils  or  on  manufactured  goods  on  their 
passage  from  one  province  into  another 
constituted  a  serious  obstacle  to  trade 
and  consequent  loss  to  the  country,  a 
loss  which  was  further  aggravated  by 
the  exactions  of  a  horde  of  greedy 
members  of  a  t3Tannical  executive. 
The  difficulties  and  disorder  such  a 
state  of  affairs  occasioned  at  the  treas- 
ury can  be  imagined. 

But  if  the  system  of  administration 
was  complicated,  the  whole  system  of 
land  tenure  was  more  involved  still. 
Real  property  consisted  of  nobiliary 
fiefs  and  censives,  held  by  plebeians  ; 
the  fiefs  were  exempt  from,  the  cetisives 
were  subject  to,  the  taille.  In  early 
days  the  greater  part  of  France  con- 
sisted of  fiefs,  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  had  been  dismembered,  parcelled 
out,  and  sold  ;  but  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution  there  were  still  thirty  thou- 
sand of  them.  Though  the  fiefs  had 
passed  by  sale  into  the  hands  of  ple- 
beians or  of  peasants,  they  were  in 
some  cases  only  held  nominally  as  ten- 
ancies, and  were  liable  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  feudal  rights  which  were 
enforced  by  their  paramount  lords ; 
whilst,  in  others,  the  ownei-s  entered 
into  the  full  exercise  of  the  j^eudal 
rights  which  were  inherent  in  the  soil. 
Some  faint  analogy  may  be  said  to  exist 
between  the  English  copyhold  system 
and  the  service  which  had  to  be  ren- 
dered under  feudal  customs.  The 
copyhold  system  in  England  is,  of 
course,  either  being  rapidly  commuted 
or  is  obsolete,  and  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  for  instance,  is  in  possession  of 
a  meadow  for  which  he  has  to  do  three 
days'  work  at  haymaking  time  —  a  duty 
to  which  he  has  not  yet  been  sum- 
moned, fortunately  for  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  the  meadow,  and  himself. 
These  duties  in  France  were  numerous 
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and  irksome.  A  peasant  was  compelled 
to  use  exclusively,  and  to  pay  for  the 
use  of,  a  certain  mill,  bakehouse,  or 
wine-press  ;  he  was  subjected  to  the 
coTvie^  or  unpaid  labor ;  he  had  to  pay 
a  tax  on  the  sale  of  his  crops  as  well  as 
on  manufactured  goods  ;  and  on  every 
recurrent  sale  on  any  portion  of  the 
land  that  had  been  acquired  originally 
from  the  feudal  lord.  He  was  not  al- 
lowed to  sell  the  wine  he  had  grown 
until  the  feudal  lord  liad  sold  the  prod- 
uce of  his  own  vineyards,  and,  even 
then — but  this  applied  to  all  wine  that 
was  grown  by  nobles  as  well  as  peasants 
—  duty  had  to  be  paid  on  its  transit 
from  one  province  to  another,  and  it 
was,  moreover,  subject  to  certain  feudal 
rights  levied  by  persons  in  high  station 
on  its  passage  through  their  private 
domains.  It  frequently  occurred  that 
duty  was  levied  on  a  barrel  of  wine 
twenty-seven  times  in  being  conveyed 
from  the  place  it  was  grown  to  that  in 
which  it  was  sold,  and  it  was  said  that 
it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  send 
wine  from  Pekin  to  France  than  from 
Pontoise  to  Paris.  This  particular  im- 
post was  known  as  a  peage.  But  there 
were  peages  of  other  kinds.  A  horse 
with  four  white  legs  had  to  pay  for  this 
natural  endowment,  and  a  tinker,  when- 
ever he  passed  the  gates  of  a  castle 
with  his  stove,  had  to  pay  some  cop- 
pers, and,  in  the  event  of  his  being  un- 
able to  do  so,  he  was  obliged  to  kneel 
on  the  hard  ground  and  recite  a  Pater 
and  Ave. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on 
the  vexations  from  which  the  agricul- 
turists suffered  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to 
remind  the  reader  that  these  numerous 
and  conflicting  feudal  rights  and  privi- 
le<res  constituted  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  transfer  of  land,  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  was  eagerly  seized  in 
many  cases,  for  litigation  of  a  protracted 
and  unscrupulous  character.  Still,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days 
the  notion  of  caste  was  so  flrmly  rooted 
in  every  portion  of  the  community  by 
tradition  and  custom,  that  the  third 
estate  looked  upon  the  drawbacks  of 
their  condition  very  much  as  a  matter 
of  course.   The  privileges  of  the  nobility 


were  in  their  eyes  justly  earned  because 
of  their  military  services,  and  the  clergy, 
because  of  their  divine  mission  and  the 
alms  they^  dispensed  —  or  were  supposed 
to  dispense  —  amongst  the  poor.  Cen- 
turies of  subjection  and  oppression  had 
secured  the  people  in  the  chains  of  a 
bondage  and  ignorance  from  which 
their  rulers  took  good  care  not  to  release 
them.  Until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  slavery  may  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  France,  as  men  and  even 
women  were  bartered  for  money,  and 
until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  purchase  of  negroes  for  domes- 
tic service  was  openly  countenanced. 
Until  the  Revolution,  the  laborer  was 
occasionally  sold  with  the  soil,  and 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand serfs  in  France  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  exemption  of 
the  governing  classes  from  certain  taxes 
exasperated  the  lower  orders  less  than 
the  peculiar  form  of  taxation  and  the 
irritating  methods  employed  for  its  col- 
lection. The  direct  taxes  were  first  of 
all  the  tailley  which  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  taille  was  not  levied 
in  a  uniform  manner.  In  some  prov- 
inces it  was  a  poll  tax,  in  others  a  land 
tax  ;  in  others  again  it  was  a  combined 
poll  and  land  tax.  But,  in  all  cases, 
both  the  clergy  and  nobility  were  ex- 
empt from  it.  Various  offices  besides 
entitled  their  holders  to  immunity  from 
the  taille,  some  because  of  the  patent 
of  nobility  they  brought  to  the  plebeian 
purchaser,  all  government  offices  being 
purchasable.  The  crown,  which  lost  no 
opportunity  of  increasing  its  income, 
went  on  steadily  multiplying  these  ap- 
pointments with  the  object  of  selling 
them,  and  before  the  Revolution  broke 
out  they  numbered  as  many  as  four 
thousand.  There  were  many  minor 
offices  also  which  enjoyed  exemption 
from  the  taille,  though  they  carried 
no  patent  of  nobility  with  them.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  that  the  tax 
was  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  the  very  one  which  it 
would  have  been  advisable  to  develop. 
The  taille  levied  on  the  agricultural 
interest  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
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unprofitable  ;  in  the  iiret  place  because 
of  the  expenses  of  collection  ;  and,  in 
the  second,  as  in  most  cases  when  a 
plebeian  acquired  a  competence,  he 
secured  his  exemption  from  this  tax  by 
purchasing  an  estate  with  feudal  rights 
appertaining  to  it. 

The  population  of  France  at  that  time 
has  been  variously  computed,  but  at  the 
accession  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  M. 
Gomel  puts  it  down  approximately  at 
twenty -five  million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand persons.  The  odd  three  hundred 
thousand  may  be  evenly  distributed  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  who, 
as  has  been  said,  were  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  the  taille.  The  twenty-five 
million  were  more  or  less  liable  to  it  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  portion  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  rural  classes.  To  realize 
fully  the  hardship  caused  by  the  inci- 
dence of  this  tax,  we  must  take  into 
account  that  about  half  of  the  whole 
soil  of  France  belonged  to  the  clergy 
and  the  nobility,  and  thus  the  wealthiest 
section  of  the  landed  community  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  tax,  which  fell 
exclusively  on  the  small  and  struggling 
proprietors  amongst  whom  the  other 
half  of  agricultural  France  was  divided. 
But  the  mode  in  which  the  taille  was 
levied  still  further  illustrates  its  in- 
iquity. The  controller-general  of  the 
finances,  in  the  first  instance,  decreed 
that  a  certain  aggregate  sum  was  to  be 
raised  by  it,  and  then  the  subordinate 
ofi^cials  and  the  local  landlords  in  each 
province  and  parish  were  left  to  decide 
amongst  themselves  how  the  prescribed 
amount  was  to  be  extracted  from  the 
taxpayere.  The  combined  forces  of 
jobbery  and  absolute  authority  rendered 
its  incidence  grossly  unfair,  the  poorer 
localities  generally  paying  the  larger 
share,  while  the  richer  ones  escaped 
lightly.  Thus  there  was  brought  about 
a  condition  of  things  in  which  the  most 
miserable  section  of  the  community 
were  made  to  feel  their  inferiority  in 
every  relation  of  life,  they  were  hum- 
bled in  all  their  feelings,  and  they  could 
not  but  loathe  those  whom  birth  or 
favoritism  had  placed  above  them.  As 
late  as  1770,  the  Abbd  Very,  one  of  the 
report  CMS  of  ihc  Committee  of  Taxation, 


wrote  that  the  collectors  of  the  taille 
had  no  other  rule  to  go  upon  for  its  as- 
sessment than  their  own  personal  opin- 
ion as  to  the  relative  resources  of  each 
taxpayer.  The  difficulty  of  effecting 
any  reform  in  the  system  of  taxation 
was  made  apparent  in  1776,  when  it 
was  proposed  that  the  incumbents  of 
some  few  offices,  until  then  free  from 
the  taille^  should  be  subjected  to  it. 
The  Cour  des  Aides,  a  supreme  court 
with  power  to  deal  with  certain  taxes, 
and  the  administration  of  some  feudal 
dues,  at  once  addressed  a  remonstrance 
to  the  kiug  on  the  ground  that  he  waa 
seeking  to  encroach  indirectly  upon  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  exempted  classes. 
The  members  of  the  Cour  des  Aides 
were  themselves  in  this  category,  and 
as  it  was  their  own  privileges  that  were 
assailed,  they  were  able  to  secure  that 
the  king's  decree  should  be  no  more 
than  so  much  waste-paper.  Turgot's 
short  tenancy  of  power  did  not  allow 
him  time  to  deal  with  the  taille^  and 
Necker,  when  he  assumed  office,  found 
that  those  who  paid  it  still  belonged  to- 
the  poorest  portion  of  the  population. 
So  the  taille  continued  to  be  enforced 
under  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  the 
taxpayer  was  defrauded  of  his  means 
by  unfair  assessments,  unless,  in  self- 
defence,  he  was  able  to  defraud  the 
State  by  an  assumed  impecuniosity. 

Bousseau,  in  his  *'  Confessions,"  re- 
lates an  anecdote  which,  in  a  brief  com- 
pass, conveys  to  us  a  more  realistic 
impression  of  the  vexatious  evils  of 
the  taxation  than  might  possibly  be 
gathered  from  a  much  more  elaborate 
dissertation.  During  one  of  those  pe- 
destrian tours  in  which  he  delischted  in 
his  earlier  days,  lie  was  impelled  by 
hunger  and  thirst  to  enter  the  cottage 
of  a  peasant.  He  thought  that  he  would 
find  there  the  comforts  and  meet  with 
the  hospitality  he  had  experienced  in 
Switzerland  under  similar  circum- 
stances. He  asked  for  some  dinner, 
for  which  he  offered  payment ;  and  the 
peasant  said  that  skimmed  milk  and 
barley  bread  was  all  he  could  offer  him. 
Bousseau,  however,  sat  down  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  his  fare,  fi-ugal  as  it 
was,  but  he  noticed  that  all  the  time 
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his  host  was  scanning  him  narrowly. 
Being  satisfied,  apparently,  that  Rous- 
seau was  an  honest  young  fellow  and 
not  a  tax-collector  in  disguise,  he  opened 
a  concealed  cupboard  from  which  he 
produced  some  ham  and  excellent  bread 
and  wine,  which  were  followed  by  an 
omelette.  Rousseau  could  not  conceive 
what  had  alarmed  his  host,  who  refused 
to  take  any  money,  but  he  finally  ex- 
plained that  he  had  hidden  his  wine 
and  bread  to  escape  the  duty  and  the 
ioille^  as,  were  he  not  thought  to  be 
starving,  he  would  be  a  ruined  man. 
The  future  author  of  the  "  Contrat 
Social"  significantly  adds  that  on  that 
day  the  seed  was  laid  in  his  heart  of  an 
undying  hatred  for  the  oppressors  of  a 
suffering  people.  The  man  he  had  just 
left  dared  not  eat  the  bread  that  he  had 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and, 
though  making  a  good  livelihood,  he 
could  only  stave  off  ruin  by  pretending 
he  was  as  poor  as  those  amongst  whom 
he  lived. 

The  second  direct  tax  was  called  the 
capitation  tax  ;  a  kind  of  graduated  tax 
on  capital,  which  was  levied  on  the  no- 
bility as  well  as  on  the  tiers  iUit  The 
clergy  had  purchased  their  exemption 
from  this  tax  in  1807,  for  the  sum  of 
twenty-three  million  livres  (or  francs)  ; 
and  the  members  of  the  royal  family, 
the  royal  household,  the  heads  of  noble 
families,  and  such  members  of  the  tiers 
etat  as  had  appointments  in  the  royal 
household,^  contributed  only  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  livres  out  of  the  forty- 
two  million  livres  the  tax  realized,  a 
proportion  entirely  inadequate  to  their 
wealth.  But  this  forty-two  million 
livres  was  a  much  lower  figure  than  the 
capitation  tax  ought  to  have  produced, 
did  not  the  inefficient  system  of  admin- 
istration render  a  fair  assessment  of  it 
impossible.  The  collectors  formed  their 
estimates  arbitrarily,  and  any  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  taxed  gave  rise  to 
inquisitorial  investigations  which  were 

>  Until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
all  the  members  of  the  royal  household  were  noble- 
men, but  their  appointments  had  to  be  purchased, 
and  as  money  was  becoming  scarce  amongst  the 
nobility,  ma.ny  of  the  wealthy  bourgeois  stepped  in 
and  bought  the  vacant  places. 


often  aggravated  by  private  spite  and 
jealousy,  unless  the  fear  of  giving  of- 
fence to  influential  persons  or  private 
friendship  secured  immunity  from  pay- 
ment altogether. 

The  third  direct  tax,  instituted  by 
Colbert,  was  the  vingtikme^  an  income 
tax  supposed  to  be  levied  on  every  class. 
The  clergy  bought  themselves  out  occa- 
sionally for  a  term  of  years  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  lump  sum,  their  great  wealth 
enabling  them  to  save  their  pockets  in 
this  manner,  as  the  tnyigtihme  was  fre- 
quently reduced  to  a  tenth,  and  the 
tenth  occasionally  to  a  fifth,  but  what- 
ever the  sum  they  paid  it  was  never  in 
full  proportion  to  the  taxable  value  of 
their  property. 

M.  Taine  puts  down  the  capitalized 
value  of  the  property  of  the  clergy  at 
four  milliards,  producing  an  income  of 
from  eighty  million  livres  to  one  hun- 
dred million  livres,  which  was  brought 
up  to  two  hundred  million  livres  by  the 
addition  of  the  tithes.  Out  of  this  they 
kept  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  I'epair, 
and  maintained  their  schools,  but  that 
is  all  that  can  be  said  on  their  behalf, 
and  they  fully  deserved  the  obloquy 
and  discredit  they  incurred  because  of 
the  immoral  conduct  of  most  of  their 
dignitaries,  who  squandered  the  money 
of  the  Church  in  profligacy.  They 
possessed  not  only  broad  domains  in 
the  country,  but  their  palatial  man- 
sions, surrounded  by  extensive  gardens, 
formed  a  striking  feature  of  the  towns, 
and  the  middle  classes  looked  with  re- 
sentment upon  these  richly  endowed 
priests,  whose  ostentatious  grandeur 
and  pretensions  were  a  constant  source 
of  offence  to  the  people. 

The  suffering  inflicted  on  the  rural 
classes  by  the  fiscal  system  can  be  real- 
ized when  it  is  stated  that  out  of  every 
hundred  francs  of  net  revenue,  no  less 
than  fifty-three  francs  were  paid  in  di- 
rect taxation,  fourteen  francs  twenty- 
eight  centimes  in  tithes,  and  fourteen 
francs  twenty-eight  centimes  in  feudal 
dues,  leaving  less  than  one-fifth  part 
for  the  support  of  the  taxpayer  and  his 
family. 2     *'The    taxation   in    France 

*  Sybel's  Histoire  de  la  R^yolutlon;  ^ 
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bore  a  higher  proportion  to  lis  wealth 
than  under  any  of  the  governments  up 
to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  Keign  of 
Terror.  In  some  provinces  the  propor- 
tion of  taxation  to  the  revenue  borne 
by  those  who  were  tailcable  w^as  about 
five  times  as  great  as  at  present,  and  its 
enormity^  was  mainly  due  to  the  exemp- 
tion enjoyed  by  almost  all  the  wealthiest 
members  of  the  community."  ^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  there- 
fore, how  these  direct  taxes  were  cor- 
dially detested,  how  their  incidence 
opened  the  way  for  gross  abuse,  and 
ultimately  caused  the  entire  system  to 
be  embraced  in  one  sweeping  condem- 
nation. 

The  indirect  taxes  were  very  numer- 
ous, comprising  amongst  them  the  cus- 
toms, the  octroi^  the  excise,  the  taxes 
on  wine,  oil,  tobacco,  cards,  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  the  gabelle  or  salt  tax. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  customs 
duties  were  not  only  levied  at  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  kingdom,  but  between  every 
French  province.  All  these  indirect 
taxes  were  farmed  to  a  company,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  fermiers  geniraux,  iron- 
ically termed  the  sixty  pillara  of  the 
State,  a  system  fii*st  established  in  1697, 
when  the  ministers  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth were  face  to  face  with  an  appall- 
ing deficit,  and  were  at  their  wits'  end 
to  raise  money.  A  syndicate  of  finan- 
ciers relieved  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  king  by  advancing  a  sum  of  ready 
money  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  they 
received  in  return  the  right  of  collect- 
ing the  taxes.  The  fermiers  gendraux 
were  appointed  by  the  king  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  paying  each  year  in  aa- 
vance  a  stipulated  sum  for  the  term. 
Their  profits  on  the  collection  were 
estimated  at  a  certain  sum,  and  if  it 
was  discovered  that  the  value  of  their 
*'  farms  "  appreciably  exceeded  the  esti- 
mate, the  amount  of  the  contract,  when 
it  came  to  be  renewed,  was  proportion- 
ately increased.  Nominally  the  fer- 
miers y  as  has  been  said,  were  sixty  in 
number,  but  the  king  appointed  twenty- 
seven  more,  under  the  name  of  '^  ad- 

<  Lecky*8  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 


juncts."  Then,  again,  in  many  cases 
the  fermier  was  himself  a  man  of  straw, 
to  whom  the  king  gave  the  appointment 
as  a  favor.  The  office,  however,  was 
so  profitable  that  men  of  wealth  were 
always  ready  not  only  to  supply  the 
nominal/ermier  with  the  money  to  pur- 
chase the  contract,  but  to  subsidize  him 
handsomely  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
so.  These  partners  were  called  crotdr 
piers — hence  the  modern  term;  but 
they  were  of  two  classes.  The  legiti- 
mate croupier,  who  invested  his  money 
in  the  speculation,  was,  according  to 
the  feeling  of  the  tune,  engaged  in  a 
fair  transaction  ;  but  the  illegitimate 
croupier,  who  invested  no  money,  and 
was  placed  as  a  charge  on  the  "  farm," 
was  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of 
abuse  connected  with  a  bad  system. 
This  latter  class  of  croupiers  were  either 
notabilities  or  court  favorites  —  mere 
licensed  plunderers  of  the  people. 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  gave  croupes  to  his 
mistresses,  and  even  had  a  share  in  one 
himself.  The  "  farms  "  were  also  sad- 
dled with  pensions  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  king,  whose  daughters  and 
daughters-in-law  had  their  incomes 
augmented  from  this  source.  When 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  ascended  the 
throne,  however,  he  transferred  part  of 
the  croupe  he  had  inherited  from  his 
predecessor  to  his  faithful  servant, 
Thierry,  and  restored  the  remainder  to 
the  treasury.  In  addition  to  these  im- 
positions, the  fermiers-ginirauac  were 
expected  to  ensure  the  good  will  of 
each  successive  controller-general  by  a 
considerable  gift  of  money,  and  in  1774 
the  Abb^  Terray  received  in  this  way  a 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  livres. 

The  extravagant  expenditure  of  some 
of  the  femiiers-gin^raux  conveyed  an 
exaggerated  impression  to  the  minds  of 
the  people  as  to  the  profit  they  derived 
from  their  contracts,  and  the  odium 
which  fairly  attached  to  some  of  their 
number  was  indiscriminately  applied  to 
the  whole  body  of  them,  though  they 
included  many  honest  and  conscientious 
financiers  and  such  distinguished  men 
as  Helvdtius,  Lavoisier,  and  Beaujon, 
the  founder  of  the  well-known  hospital 
in  Paris. 
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A  more  immediate  cause  of  the  hatred 
with  which  the  masses  regarded  the 
fermiers-geniraux,  and  which  ultimately 
sent  thirty-two  of  them  to  the  guillo- 
tine, was  rather  the  nature  of  tlieir 
work  than  the  exorbitant  profit  they 
derived  from  it.  They  were  perpetu- 
ally brought  into  collision  with  the  peo- 
ple through  their  agents,  who  were 
invested  with  power  to  make  domicil- 
iary visits,  to  seize  goods  suspected  of 
being  smuggled,  and  to  take  other 
measures  of  an  invidious  character  to 
enable  them  to  extort  the  taxes,  so 
that  they  incurred  the  execration  of  the 
entire  population. 

The  most  harassing  and  arbitrary  tax 
of  all  was  the  gabelUj  and  it  may  well 
appear  inconceivable  that,  in  a  popu- 
lous and  civilized  country  such  an  im- 
post could  be  maintained  at  all.  Out  of 
the  six  districts  into  which  France  was 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  this  tax,  it 
was  levied  only  in  four,  as  one  had 
never  been  subjected  to  it,  while  an- 
other had  in  early  times  purchased  its 
exemption  from  it.  One  of  the  inevita- 
ble consequences  of  this  partial  distri- 
bution of  the  tax  was  that  the  price  of 
salt  varied  in  different  districts  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  being  as  much  as 
thirty  times  as  dear  in  one  part  of 
France  as  in  another.  It  was  only  nat- 
ural that  the  inhabitants  where  the 
weight  of  the  impost  fell  so  oppres- 
sively should  regard  their  neighbors  in 
the  more  favored  parts  with  envy,  and 
that  they  should  endeavor  to  equalize 
matters  by  smuggling  salt  into  their 
districts.  Carts  and  carriages  were 
stopped  on  the  highway  and  searched 
by  the  tax  collectors  ;  no  private  house 
was  safe  from  a  visit  from  them  night 
or  day  ;  and  on  the  slightest  suspicion 
they  used  the  power  of  arrest  that  was 
vested  in  them.  It  has  been  stated  that 
during  the  first  few  yeara  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  these  arrests  avcr- 
2Lged  thirty-seven  hundred  per  annum  ; 
that  upwards  of  four  thousand  adults 
and  sixty-five  hundred  children  were 
apprehended  for  smuggling  salt  alone  ; 
but  whilst  the  majority  were  shortly 
released  and  others  only  fined,  three 


hundred  were  condemned  to  the  gal« 
leys.* 

Still,  the  unequal  assessment  of  the 
tax  might  have  been  borne  without 
much  heartburning,  but  for  the  tyran- 
nic<il  laws  under  which  the  people  were 
forced  to  purchase  this  commodity.  No 
retail  dealing  in  it  was  permitted,  and 
government  warehouses  were  estab- 
lished at  which  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  purchase  tlieir  stores  of 
salt.  These  warehouses  were  numerous 
in  some  provinces,  and  few  in  others, 
but,  whether  sufilcient  or  insufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  population,  they  were 
often  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  towns  and  villages,  whose  in- 
habitants had  to  trudge  miles  along  bad 
roads  to  buy  their  salt.  But  this  was 
not  all.  It  was  prescribed,  by  law  that 
the  head  of  every  family  must  lay  in  his 
stock  of  salt,  not  at  such  times  as  might 
suit  his  own  convenience,  but  on  one 
stated  day  in  the  year.  Should  he  fail 
in  this  observance  he  was  fined,  and  he 
was  also  fined  if  he  purchased  a  smaller 
quantity  than  the  law  prescribed.  His 
hardships  did  not  stop  even  there.  On 
making  this  annual  purchase,  he  had  to 
state  the  different  purposes  for  which 
he  intended  to  use  the  salt  during  the 
ensuing  year,  and  in  the  event  of  his 
being  discovered  salting  his  soup  instead 
of  his  pork  according  to  his  statement, 
or  his  pork  instead  of  his  soup  on  the 
day  he  had  named,  he  was  also  liable 
to  a  fine.  His  kitchen  was  never  secure 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  inspecting 
officer,  and  woe  to  the  housewife  who 
was  detected  in  any  petty  infraction  of 
this  law. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  some  of  the 
important  towns  were  exempt  from  the 
yabelle^  as  well  as  influential  officials 
and  magistrates  in  the  country,  whilst 
nobles  escaped  it  altogether  by  receiv- 
ing donations  of  salt  under  the  name  of 
franc-sale.  We  may  well  ask  why  this 
law  was  never  abolished  or  modified  ? 
Simply  because  it  returned  millions  of 
francs  to  an  empty  exchequer.  And 
why  was  it  not  imposed  on  the  untaxed 

^  Some  writers  give  a  rery  much  larger  nmnlMr. 
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provinces  ?  Because  these  provinces 
had  provincial  States  in  which  the  cler- 
ical and  noble  element  preponderated, 
who  would  have  resisted  to  the  utmost 
an  infringement  of  their  privileges,  and 
whom  the  government  was  afraid  to 
offend. 

Though  not  directly  a  tax,  the  coi^ie 
came  witliin  the  spirit  and  had  the  re- 
sult of  taxation,  and  oppressed  the 
lower  orders  as  much  as  the  gabelle 
itself.  The  provisions  of  the  corvee, 
too,  were  as  complicated  and  as  varied 
as  those  of  the  salt  tax.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  say,  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, that  the  rural  population  had  to 
keep  the  main  roads  in  repair  with- 
out being  remunerated  for  their  labor. 
They  were  forced  away  from  the  fields 
at  the  time  they  could  least  be  spared, 
occasionally  having  to  travel  twelve 
days  to  reach  their  allotted  work,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  repair  the  main 
roads,  which  were  useless  to  them, 
while  the  parish  roads  on  which  they 
were  dependent  for  their  communica- 
tions were  allowed  to  go  derelict. 

These  are  some  examples  of  the  op- 
pressions to  which  the  rural  classes  in 
France  were  subjected  until  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution,  forming  part  of  a  sys- 
tem by  which  labor  was  hampered  and 
the  agricultural  interest  impaired.    But 
the  position  of  the  artisan  in  the  towns 
was  not  much  more  enviable,  as  there, 
too,  the  blighting  influence  of  obsolete 
feudal  institutions  and  false  ideas  of 
political  economy  operated  to  restrict 
trade,  and  fetter  the  energies  of  the 
skilled  worker.     In  Continental  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  in  England,  the  control 
of  the  different  trades  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  guilds  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Dark  Ages.     But  though  in  their 
origin,  and  in  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  established,  a  general  resemblance 
existed    between    the    trade  guilds    of 
England  and  France,  in  their  gradual  de- 
velopment, and  especially  in  their  later 
history',  that  resemblance  diminished, 
until  eventually  it  is  no  longer  discern- 
ible.     In    England    the    ti*ade    guilds 
formed  the  biisis   of  municipal  institu- 
tions, in  which,  in  process  of  time,  they 
became  absorbed  ;  while  the  enormous 


industrial  movement  of   the    country ^ 
together  with  the  growth  of  individual 
enterprise,  proved  fatal  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  monopolies  that  were  obnoxious 
to  that  national  sentiment  which    the 
Tudor  monarchs  knew  so  well  how  to 
direct  and   utilize.      Labor  was    prac- 
tically free  in  England  from  the  middle 
of  the   sixteenth  century.      Not  so  in 
France.     There  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
merchants    and   artisans,  harassed    by 
the  rapacity  of  the  feudal  lords,  banded 
themselves  together  in  self-defence  in 
corporations,  under  chartei-s  which  they 
purchased    from   the    crown.    By   this 
means    they    were    enabled  to  pursue 
their  avocations  with  comparative  free- 
dom ;  the  wages  of  the  workmen  were 
assured  and  were  paid  on  a  fixed  scale. 
But  the  guilds  which  were  thus  estab- 
lished  for  the  security  of    trade   ulti- 
mately came  to  be    turned  into  close 
corporations,  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  the  masters,  whose  monopolist  privi- 
leges  were  recognized  and  upheld  by 
the  king  in  consideration  of  payments 
to  the  royal  treasury.     It  miglit   have 
been    expected    that,   when   feudalism 
received  its  death-blow  from  Richelieu ^ 
and  when  the  necessity  for  the  corpora- 
tions   had    disappeared,  the  industrial 
and  commercial  community  in  France 
would  hiive  been  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  appreciate  the  good  policy  of  remov- 
ing all  oppressive  restrictions  from  the 
expansion  of  trade,  as  was  done  in  En- 
gland at  an  earlier  period.    But  it  served 
the   selfish  purposes   of  the   crown  to 
perpetuate  the  privileges  of  the  corpora- 
tions, as  they  were  turned  into  a  valu- 
able source   of  revenue.     Every  trade, 
artistic  pursuit,  and  profession  was  tied 
up  in  the  hands  of  one  of  these  corpora- 
tions, sanctioned  by  royal  charter,  and 
governed  by    statutes    drawn    with    a 
rigorous  determination  to  preserve  their 
privileges    and    abuses    intact,    which 
statutes  were  administered  by  a  body 
called   the  Jurande,   composed  of    se- 
lected representatives  of  the  coi'pora- 
tions  themselves. 

The  corporations  consisted  of  three 
orders — masters,  companions,  and  ap- 
prentices—  the  masters  alone  having 
the  right  to  trade  or  make  any  profit. 
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The  statutes  of  each  coi*poration  differed 
as  to  the  qualificatioQ  for  mastership, 
but  they  all  concurred,  in  order  to  linnt 
competition,  on  putting  every  possible 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  adding  to  the 
number  of  masters.     Some  statutes  pre- 
scribed that  only  the  son  could  succeed 
the  father  in  the   mastership  ;  others 
threw  the  position  open  to  sons-in-law  ; 
othei*s  a<;ain  enacted  that  only  natives 
of  tlic  town  in  which  the  corporation 
w^as  established   were   eligible  ;  others 
excluded    married   men  ;    from    others 
women  were  altogether  excluded,  even 
"from  the  trades  which  they  were  best 
■suited  to  cjvny  on  —  such,  for  example, 
as  embroider}'.     As  a  fee  was  paid  to 
the  crown  on  the  appointment  of  every 
master,   the   king   when    in    pecuniary 
straits  often  resorted  to  the  plan  of  of- 
fering patents   for  sale  as  a  means  of 
raising  monc}',  and,  to  keep  rivals  out 
of  the  field,  the  existing  masters  of  the 
corporations   affected  generally  bought 
tlie  patents  and  destroyed  them,  a  spe- 
cies of   toll  which  the   king  levied  on 
them   so  frequentl}^  that  it  became   a 
heavy  burden,  and  to  that  extent  con- 
stituted  a  further  drawback  to  trade. 
The  companion,  who  was  indentured  a.s 
an  apprentice  from  his  childhood,  un- 
less he  was  exceptionally  fortunate,  lin- 
gered the  greater  part  of  his  life,  or  the 
whole  of  it,  in  a  subordinate  position, 
without  hope  of  becoming  an  indepen- 
dent or  useful  citizen.     By  dint  of  perse- 
verance and  thrift  he  might  eventually 
be  able  to  buy  a  mastership,  or  perhaps 
he  might  succeed  to  one  bv  marrvini' 
the  widow  or  daughter  of  a  master  ;  but 
such  cases  were  the  exceptions.     Thus 
even  when  the  rii?hts  of  labor  ceased  to 
be  imperilled  by  the  pretensions  of  feu- 
dalism,  and   the   workmen    no    longer 
needed  any  protection,  they  were  still 
reduced  to  a  condition  almost  of  slavery, 
and  peace  and  security  were  constantly 
disturbed  by  the  bands  of  vagrants  and 
criminals,  who  were  driven  into  evil- 
doing  through  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining employment,  as  a  result  of  the 
commercial  tyranny  of  the  corporations. 
It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  —  but  France 
is  the  land  of  surprises  —  that  under 
such  conditions  trade  flourished.    But 


the  resources  of  France  are  as  inex- 
haustible as  the  activity,  energy,  and 
thrift  of  Frenchmen  are  prodigious. 
An  abundance  of  raw  products  gave 
ample  material  for  work,  and  there  was 
much  demand  for  manufactured  goods. 
The  extravagant  wants  of  the  court, 
the  clergy,  and  nobility  kept  the  work- 
shops going,  and  France  had  to  supply 
all  civilized  countries  with  those  artistic 
luxuries  in  the  production  of  which  she 
has  always  been  unrivalled. 

But  although  the  looms  of  Lyons, 
and  the  workshops  of  Paris  and  the 
great  cities  brought  commercial  pros- 
perity, agriculture  grew  hopelessly  de- 
presj*ed.  Of  the  then  condition  of  the 
agricultural  classes  in  France  Arthur 
Young  has  given  us  a  faithful  and  ter- 
rible account.  Durin^j  the  eij^hteenth 
century  famine  had  periodically  deci- 
mated the  rural  population,  and  forty 
million  acres  had  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  number  of 
peasant  properties  had  steadily  in- 
creased, owing  to  the  sale  of  their 
estates  by  the  nobles  who  flocked  to 
Versailles.  One-fourth,  certainly  one- 
tiflh,^  of  the  soil  of  France  had  gradu- 
ally pa^ssed  into  the  hands  of  the 
peasants,  who,  however,  profited  little 
from  the  acquisition,  as  they  were  ruined 
by  the  taille.  Now  what  means  of  re- 
dress  had  the  French  people,  and  who 
were  the  advocates  they  hiid  to  plead 
their  cause  ? 

Ferdinand  Rothschild. 

1  Lecky's  History  of  England  In  the  Eighteenth 
Centary. 


From  I^ngman*8  Magazine. 
A  LITTLE  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

He  was  the  hapi)iest  boy  in  the  works 
that  day.  He  was  not  always  very 
happy  there,  for  it  was  not  a  happy 
chance  which  had  thrown  him  into  the 
place.  But,  like  many  others  of  the 
present  day,  young  Hedwick  Sotherton 
had  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, obliged  to  "  do  something  "  with- 
out having  anything  to  do.  So  far  he 
had  had  the  splendid  education,  mental 
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and  physical,  of  one  of  the  great  En- 
glish public  schools.  He  had  enjoyed 
the  life  with  the  peculiar  appropri- 
ative,  assimilative,  absorbative  gust  of 
the  typical  schoolboy.  His  parents, 
had  they  not  been  in  India,  would 
probably  have  said  that  he  had  learned 
nothing.  But  he  had.  He  had  learned, 
at  any  rate,  all  that  his  uncle.  Sir  Hed- 
wick  —  who  was  fond  of  the  lad,  and 
made  him  free  of  Sothcrton  Hall  as  reg- 
ularly as  the  holidays  came  round  — 
thought  in  the  least  necessary. 

"Jolly  nice  boy,"  SirHedwick  would 
say  with  his  leisurely,  satisfied  smile. 
"  Not  a  bad  shot  by  any  means.  And 
humbugs  about  with  the  keepers  and 
stable  fellows  just  as  a  boy  ought. 
Heddy's  as  much  at  home  here  as  I  am 
myself." 

This  went  on  for  five  years.  Then 
arose  the  moot  point  of  Heddy's  future. 

Unluckily,  Heddy  had  no  particular 
bent,  and,  truth  to  tell,  no  particular 
brains.  Competitive  "Exams"  were 
out  of  the  question.  Sir  Hedwick,  with 
a  great  roar  of  laughter,  declared  that 
no  examiner  would  be  fool  enough  to 
pass  his  nephew  into  the  army  or  navy  ; 
and  no  partial  relation,  or  friend,  had 
certainly  been  found  fool  enough  to 
suggest  any  other  profession.  Heddy  a 
lawyer  ?  or  a  doctor  ?  or  a  parson  ? 
Kobody  saw  it.  In  regard  to  the  latter 
alternative  there  had,  indeed,  been  a 
moment's  consideration ;  for,  to  be 
sure,  a  parson  need  not  be  such  a  very 
learned  man  ;  and  there  was  a  family 
living ;  and  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
Heddy  in  and  out  of  the  Hall,  ready  to 
join  in  anything,  tramp  the  stubble  as 
of  yore,  and  play  his  game  of  billiards 
with  the  points  his  uncle  could  still 
give  him.  But  Heddy,  to  whom  the 
proposal  was  ultimately  made,  in  a  half- 
hearted fashion,  negatived  it  without 
hesitation ;  and  Sir  Hedwick's  brow 
cleared  in  response,  for,  as  the  worthy 
baronet  averred  aside  presently,  some- 
how he  did  not  think  the  boy  had  the 
cut  of  a  parson,  and  he  himself  would 
have  had  it  on  his  conscience  if  any- 
tliing  had  gone  wrong  with  Heddy's 
sermons.  Sir  Hedwick  was  a  very 
orthodox,  middle-aged  squire,  who  was 


never  absent  from  the  family  pew  on  a 
Sunday  morning  ;  and  it  had  seemed 
to  him  even  when  he  sounded  his 
nephew  on  the  point  —  with  a  view  to 
a  preliminary  university  course  —  that, 
in  his  own  phraseology,  it  would  be 
rather  playing  it  low  down  on  the  pa- 
rishioners of  Sotherton  to  force  upon 
them  round-faced  Heddy,  whom  they 
had  known  from  a  baby  —  and  who  had 
a  great  deal  of  the  baby  about  him  still 
— as  their  sole  guide  and  counsellor  in 
matters  spiritual. 

Finally  the  difficulty  was  solved  by 
Heddy's  being  taken  into  the  works  of 
a  great  railway  company,  of  which  Sir 
Hedwick  was  a  director,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  becoming  a  civil  engineer. 

The  boy's  parents  approved  —  as  they 
would  have  approved  anything  that 
took  one  of  their  numerous  progeny  off 
their  hands  —  and  Sir  Hedwick  was 
jubilant  when  the  arrangement  was 
complete.  He  could  not  imagine  how 
he  had  not  thought  of  it  all  along.  It 
would  be  the  very  thing  for  Heddy. 

Heddy  would  have  to  rough  it  a  bit, 
but  what  of  that  ?  His  nephew  was  no 
milksop.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  as 
hard  as  nails  ;  could  be  out  all  night 
after  poachers,  for  instance,  and  turn 
up  at  breakfast  as  fresh  in  the  gills  as 
a  sea-trout.  As  for  the  men  he  would 
have  to  associate  with  —  well,  he  did 
not  suppose  they  would  be  very  choice 
companions,  but  Heddy  could  talk  to 
anybody.  He  had  heard  Heddy's 
tongue  wagging  for  hours  on  end,  when 
he  was  sitting  behind  in  the  dogcart 
alongside  of  Giles  or  Harry  ;  and  when- 
ever the  boy  had  had  a  day  at  the  rab- 
bits with  old  John  —  though  John  was 
deaf  and  stupid  —  Heddy  would  be  full 
of  John's  sayings  and  his  own.  As  for 
holidays,  Heddy  would  come  to  Sother- 
ton as  usual,  of  course.  He  would  not 
get  as  long  holidays  as  he  had  done  at 
Winchester,  naturally  ;  but  there  would. 
Sir  Hedwick  supposed,  be  a  month  in 
the  summer  and  a  month  at  Christmas 
—  eh?  Oh,  not  so  much  as  that? 
Anyhow,  he  would  get  what  the  others 
got,  and  he  would  find  his  own  room 
always  ready  at  the  old  place. 

Heddy  made  no  demur  to  anything. 
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A  lodging  was  taken  for  him  in  a 
small  street  within  easy  walk  of  the 
works,  and  he  was  left  there  one  bright 
winter  day  by  his  old  friend  the  Sother- 
ton  butler,  who  did  his  best  to  cheer 
and  encourage  the  boy. 

"  I  think  he'll  be  very  comf'able,  Sir 
Hedwick,"  Johnson  reported  subse- 
quently. ^^Nice  clean  little  house  it 
was.  Little  bit  o'  garden  ;  not  much, 
but  kep'  tidy.  And  I  spoke  about  his 
meals  bein'  reg'lar,  and  his  bein'  used 
to  his  glass  of  beer  at  lunch  —  likewise 
at  dinner.  Didn't  seem  to  think  Master 
Heddy  would  be  in  at  lunch,  but  would 
see  he  got  it  of  an  evenin'." 

'^  And  the  people  seemed  decent  and 
respectable,  Johnson  ?  "  It  was  John- 
son's mistress  who  now  spoke  ;  for  Sir 
Hedwick  had  taken  to  himself  a  wife 
within  the  year  ;  and  the  amiable  young 
lady  who  now  presided  over  his  estab- 
lishment was,  or  thought  herself,  quite 
as  fond  of  his  favorite  nephew  as  he 
was  himself.  "  The  place  was  clean,  I 
hope,"  added  she,  being  strict  in  mat- 
ters sanitary. 

"Very  clean,  my  lady  —  very  nice 
altogether."  And  Johnson,  who  had 
been  treated  with  deference  such  as  his 
soul  loved,  and  had  partaken  of  the  best 
the  lodgings  afforded,  spoke  up  with 
warmth  for  his  entertainei*s.  After  a 
troublesome  railway  journey  undertaken 
in  midwinter,  the  plain  little  domicile 
in  the  small,  straight  street,  which 
chanced  to  be  flooded  with  sunshine  at 
the  moment,  had  looked  tempting 
enough  ;  while  it  had  been  quite  luxu- 
rious to  find  a  brisk  fire  and  a  neat  little 
meal  laid  out  in  a  cosy  parlor,  and  to  be 
invited  to  smoke  in  an  easy-chair,  by 
Mrs.  Bodkin's  own  hearth,  thereafter. 
He  had  had  all  he  required  during  the 
hour  and  a  half  spent  at  the  lodgings, 
over  and  above  the  delightful  sense  of 
doing  his  duty  by  his  master's  family. 
He  had  had  a  pleasant  jaunt  altogether, 
and  his  sleek,  rubicund  countenance 
honestly  expressed  the  serenity  within 
his  breast. 

*^  And  the  boy,  Johnson  ?  Master 
Heddy  —  eh  7  Did  he  —  hum  —  ha  — 
seem  pretty  fair — pretty  jolly  —  eh? 
Of  course  he  knows  it  can't  be  all  jam 


—  he  must  look  the  thing  in  the  face. 
I  dare  say  it  will  be  a  bit  of  a  grind  at 
first  —  long  hours,  eh  ?  and  that  sort  of 
thing  ?  But  I  —  I  hope  he  —  ah  —  was 
pretty  cheerful  —  made  the  best  of  a 
bad  job  ?  Hang  it  all,  he  didn't  break 
doton,  did  he,  Johnson  ?  Poor  little 
chap  I  Somehow  I  hate  to  think  of  him 
all  alone  there  in  his  beastly  little  lodg- 
ing, eating  his  meals  by  himself,"  and 
Sir  Hedwick  turned  away  abruptly,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

Johnson's  reply,  however,  was  re- 
assuring. 

"  Oh,  I  think  you  need  not  be  afraid. 
Sir  Hedwick.  I  think  Master  Heddy 
will  do  very  well,  and  be  very  comf'- 
able. Oh,  no,  he  didn't  break  down  — 
not  at  all.  He  come  with  me  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  says  he,  '  My  love  to  them 
all,  Johnson,  and  tell  them  I'm  all 
right ; '  and  I  see  him  go  off  to  the 
bookstall,  and  buy  a  paper,  as  cool  as  if 
he  had  been  in  the  place  all  his  life. 
The  hamper  travelled  very  well,  my 
lady."  The  speaker  turned  round  as 
he  was  about  to  quit  the  room.  ^^Me 
and  Mrs.  Bodkin,  the  landlady,  opened 
it,  and  took  out  the  contents.  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  send  another  hamper  by 
and  by,  my  lady  ?  "  Hampers  had  been 
despatched  regularly  to  Winchester  dur- 
ing Heddy 's  sojourn  there." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Lady  Sotherton 
amiably.  And  then  she  remembered 
something  else  she  had  to  say  to  Sir 
Hedwick  ;  and  when  any  recollection 
of  the  young  kinsman  who  had  been 
thus  launched  on  the  sea  of  life  floated 
across  her  brain  from  time  to  time,  it 
was  as  of  a  light-hearted  boy  who  had 
been  started  afresh  at  school,  and  whose 
new  career  had  begun  under  very  favor- 
able auspices.     Had  she  but  known  I 

Do  not,  however,  let  me  be  misun- 
derstood. It  is,  I  am  well  aware,  im- 
possible for  any  youth  resolved  upon 
becoming  a  practical  engineer  to  obtain 
the  requisite  knowledge  and  experience 
without  passing  through  the  ordeal  of 
apprenticeship.  To  a  boy  who  has 
chosen  his  own  line  in  life,  whose  heart 
is  in  his  work,  whose  mind  is  set  on 
learning  his  business,  and  whose  inten- 
tion it  is  to  learn  from  every  source  and 
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through  every  channel,  there  is  no 
hardship,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
the  usual  five  years  thus  spent.  The 
drudsjery,  if  drudgery  it  be,  is  conge- 
nial. Even  the  severance  of  social  ties 
which  for  the  time  being  is  almost  in- 
evitable—  considering  the  hours  neces- 
sarily kept,  and  the  strain  made  upon 
youthful  energies  —  carries  with  it  but 
little  sense  of  loss  to  the  enthusiastic 
apprentice,  whose  eyes  are  ever  fixed 
upon  the  goal  set  before  them  by  ambi- 
tion and  resolution. 

Even  the  occasional  dark  days  which 
fall  to  the  lot  of  all  are  helped  through 
by  the  force  of  the  will ;  and  courage, 
when  it  fails,  as  fail  it  must  now  and 
again,  comes  back  to  the  vigorous  and 
hopeful  aspirant. 

But  poor  young  Heddy  Sotherton 
knew  nothing  of  such  enthusiasm,  and 
had  but  a  dim  idea  of  success.  AVas  it 
likely  he  should  succeed  ?  lie  had 
never  done  anything  at  school.  He  had 
got  his  '*  removes  "  all  right,  it  is  true  ; 
but  so  bad  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  contem- 
poraries. He  had  scraped  along ;  but 
no  one  had  ever  pretended  that  he  had 
worked,  or  that,  if  he  had  worked,  he 
would  have  brought  any  credit  on  his 
name  thereby. 

Sir  Hedwick  had  always  called  him  a 
lazy  little  beggar,  and  looked  quite 
pleased  and  affectionate,  and  as  if  lazy 
little  beggars  were  the  natural  product 
of  the  Sotherton  family,  as  he  did  so. 

This  hatl  made  Heddy 's  school  life 
pleasiint  enough,  but  what  about  his 
new  career  ? 

He  cared  nothing  about  engineering, 
further  than  that  it  was  more  agreeable 
to  him,  as  it  always  had  been,  to  work 
with  his  hands  than  with  his  head,  and 
he  had  a  vague  notion  that  headwork 
would  not  be  required  at  the  works. 
He  had  been  great  in  casting  bullets  at 
the  gun-room  fire  at  Sotherton,  and 
tinkering  about  with  a  hammer  and 
tools  had  been  rather  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment. When  Sir  Hedwick  had  first 
proposed  that  he  should  go  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  practical  engineering 
in  a  railway  shed,  and  had  assured  him 
that  he  really  should  be  fulfilling  his 
duty  as  a  young  man  who  had  his  way 


to  make,  by  flattening  iron  and  driving 
in  rivets,  Heddy  had  jumped  at  the 
notion.  Yes,  he  could  do  that  sort  of 
thing  —  rather.  He  would  like  it  jolly 
well.  He  would  not  mind  the  fellows 
he  would  have  to  consort  with  —  not 
he. 

As  to  the  hours,  the  getting  up  at 
five  in  the  morning  and  being  at  his 
place  by  six  —  well,  it  would  be  rather 
*'  a  sweat ;  "  but  he  had  often  got  up, 
when  Giles  called  him  to  go  on  his 
night  rounds,  even  earlier  than  that; 
and  he  supposed  he  should  get  used  to 
it. 

Anyhow,  it  would  be  better  to  work 
in  a  great  open-air  place  with  roaring 
furnaces,  and  plenty  of  coming  and  go- 
ing and  movement,  than  to  be  tethered 
to  a  high  desk  in  a  bank,  or  to  a  clerk's 
stool  in  chambers.  He  would  like  jolly 
well  to  be  a  civil  engineer,  and  hoped 
his  uncle  would  manage  to  get  him  into 
the  works  of  the  special  railway  com- 
pany with  whom  Sir  Hedwick  had  in- 
fiuence. 

And  now  Heddy  had  been  eight 
months  in  the  works. 

They  had  been  eight  such  months  as 
his  poor  boyish,  simple  heart  could 
never  have  previously  imagined  it  pos- 
sible to  live  through.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  been  warned.  But  what  did 
his  uncle's  warning  amount  to  ? 

"  It  will  be  a  bit  rough  on  you  at  first, 
Heddy,  you  know.  I  am  afraid  you 
will  feel  just  a  bit  strange  and  lonely, 
and  all  that ;  fellows  do,  you  know." 
Sir  Hedwick  had  patted  his  nephew 
kindly  on  the  shoulder,  and  looked 
somewhat  wistfully  into  his  eyes.  **  It 
won't  be  quite  like  Sotherton,  where 
everybody  calls  you  by  your  name.  But 
you  will  soon  get  over  the  firet  brush  of 
it.  You  will  pick  up  friends.  There 
must  be  lots  of  youngsters  knocking 
about,  beginning  life  as  you  are  doing, 
and  learning  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
iis  you  are  learning  ;  and  you  will  soon 
run  up  against  each  other.  I  dare  say 
some  of  your  Winchester  fellows — eh, 
what  d'ye  say  ?  You  know  some  who 
are  ?  Of  course  you  do  — lots.  They'll 
put  you  up  to  the  ropes.  And  no  doubt 
you'll  get  invited  to  their  houses  for 
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Saturdays  and  Sundays.  It  is  a  nui- 
sance that  we  are  too  far  off  for  you 
to  come  to  us  ;  and  if  I  could  think 
of  anybody  near  you  —  but  I  don't 
know  a  soul.  There 's  Lord  Highburgh , 
but  — 


?5 


"  Oh,  no  I  I  say,  don't,"  Heddy  had 
blurted  out,  terrified  at  the  idea  of 
being  thrust  upon  the  notice  of  a  for- 
midable circle,  of  whom  even  Sir  Hed- 
wick  himself  was  somewhat  in  awe. 
*'  Don't,  for  goodness'  sake,  say  any- 
thing to  one  of  them.  I  should  be 
frightened  to  death.  I  should  simply 
hale  it." 

"  So  should  I,  Heddy,  and  that's  flat. 
If  there  is  a  place  on  earth  I  detest 
visiting,  it  is  Highburgh's,"  his  uncle 
had  rejoined  placably.  ^'  I  only  thought 
you  might  find  it  handy,"  he  had  mused 
after  a  reflective  pause. 

"  Find  it  handy  I  Find  the  magnifi- 
cent county  seat  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est landed  proprietors  in  England 
*  handy ' I  " 

The  phrase  gave  Heddy  Sotherton 
more  than  one  bitter  lauc:h  durino:  the 
long,  slowly  ditiggiug  months  which 
followed,  when  every  other  kind  of 
laughter  seemed  as  though  it  had  fled 
from  him  forevermore  ;  when  hope  and 
joy  and  happiness  turned  their  backs, 
and  jeered  at  his  misery  ;  when  no  one 
came  near  him,  no  one  sought  him,  no 
one  wanted  him  ;  when  night  succeeded 
day  and  day  gave  place  to  night  with 
sickening  monotony  ;  when  the  past  — 
the  free,  merry-hearted  past  —  seemed 
buried  in  its  own  grave  ;  when  even 
the  present  was  but  a  dull  dream  ;  and 
when  the  careless  kind  word  of  a 
stranger  would  cause  the  involuntary 
start  of  anguish,  as  though  a  finger 
had  been  laid  at  random  upon  a  throb- 
bing nerve. 

If  Heddy  had  felt  a  boyish  shyness 
of  his  uncle's  friends  while  beneath  his 
uncle's  roof,  what  a  yawning  gtdf  was 
it  which  now  intervened  betwixt  him 
and  them  I 

He  had  began  by  being  sociable  at 
the  works.  As  Sir  Hedwick  said,  his 
nephew  could  talk  to  anybody,  and 
there  had  been  no  greater  favorite  at 
Sotherton  than  the  Winchester  school- 
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boy.  But  the  men  at  the  works  were 
different.  They  did  not  care  to  talk 
about  their  business  ;  they  wanted  to 
discuss  other  topics  —  topics  of  no  in- 
terest to  a  lad  of  nineteen  ;  especially 
when  looked  at  from  the  working  man's 
point  of  view.  Of  country  life  they 
knew  nothing. 

Then  the  superior  young  men  — 
those  who  considered  themselves  supe- 
rior—  tried  in  their  own  way  to  "pal 
up"  to  Heddy,  to  draw  him  into  their 
society,  make  him  a  member  of  their 
club,  and  imbue  him  with  their  notions, 
feelingft,  and  prejudices. 

It  did  not  do.  Of  the  two,  Heddy 
preferred  the  workmen,  from  whom  he 
could  occasionally  get  a  glimpse  of 
homely  scenes  which  in  a  vague  way 
consoled  his  aching  loneliness  of  spirit ; 
but  after  he  left  the  railway-shed  at 
night,  until  he  returned  thither  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  often  he  spoke  to 
nobody  at  all.  He  ate  his  supper  ;  then 
he  read  —  he  who  had  seldom  before 
cared  to  open  a  book  I  —  then  he  went 
to  bed.  On  two  nights  in  the  week  he 
attended  the  drawing  classes. 

It  was  this  utter  absence  of  inter* 
course  with  his  kind,  this  lack  of  sym- 
pathy, this  silence,  only  broken  by 
voices  belonging  to  a  different  world  — 
voices  which  had  no  right  to  interro- 
gate, or  reproach,  or  exhort  —  who  were 
not  home  voices,  and  could  never  pene- 
trate beneath  the  surface  ;  it  was,  in 
short,  the  fixed  solitariness  of  Heddy 
Sotherton's  new  existence  which 
stamped  it  as  well-nigh  intolerable. 

Had  he  had  anything  to  look  forward 
to,  or  hope  for  at  the  end  of  each  week, 
all  the  rest  might  have  been  endured. 
Even  the  five  or  six  lonely  evenings 
might  have  been  got  through  somehow, 
brightened  by  the  light  from  beyond  ; 
but  Saturday  afternoon,  which  to  all 
besides  brought  an  ever-recurring  re- 
lease from  toil,  and  a  renewal  of  domes- 
tic intercourse  or  pleasure  in  some 
form,  brought  to  this  poor  boy  only  a 
deeper  heaviness  of  spirit.  He  had  no- 
where to  go  —  nothing  to  do. 

He  was  not  exactly  poor.  Sir  Hed- 
wick had  made  him  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance^ but  he  did   not  know  how  to 
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spend  it.  He  had  never  been  anywhere 
alone,  and  the  idea  of  setting  forth  with 
his  portmanteau  and  his  hatbox  on  an 
expedition  of  his  own  planning  had  for 
him  no  attraction. 

He  fancied  he  should  do  odd  things, 
and  that  people  would  look  at  him. 
Heddy  had  always  been  rather  particu- 
larly sensitive  on  the  subject  of  being 
looked  at.  Youth  is  the  period  of  self- 
consciousness  ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
what  his  life  had  come  to  be,  and  the 
innate  writhing  with  which  he  shrank 
from  letting  any  one  else  into  the  secret 
of  it,  not  onl}'  made  him  fear* to  face 
any  fashionable  resort,  but  wince  at  the 
thought  of  intruding  upon  his  old  com- 
panions. Of  course  the  boy  was  fool- 
ish —  but  could  he  help  that  ?  It  seemed 
to  him  as  though  the  intensity  of  his 
loathing  of  his  present  surroundings, 
.  and  the  passion  of  his  longing  to  escape 
from  them  and  be  once  more  the  Heddy 
Sotherton  of  former  days,  would  have 
made  it  almost  an  impertinence  to  call 
in  an  easy  fashion  upon  happier  mor- 
tals. 

However,  once  he  did  call.  With  an 
effort  he  called  upon  a  former  school- 
fellow, who  had  been  popped  into  his 
father's  counting-house,  and  whom  Sir 
Hedwick  had  enjoined  his  nephew  not 
to  "  drop." 

"May  be  useful  to  you,  Heddy.  I 
dare  say  his  father  has  a  nice  house, 
and  they  will  ask  you  to  it,  and  take  you 
somewhere  on  a  Saturday  night.  Mind 
you  look  up  Brown,  and  —  ah  I  — 
Heddy  —  even  though  you  didn't  care 
particularly  about  him  at  Winchester, 
make  as  much  a^  you  can  of  it,  d^ye 
see  ?"  concluded  the  astute  counsellor, 
with  a  huge  nudge  in  Heddy's  ribs,  and 
a  sense  of  imparting  a  profound  and 
almost  wicked  amount  of  worldly  wis- 
dom. 

Brown  was  out  when  his  old  school- 
fellow rang  the  bell  —  gone  to  the  coun- 
try from  the  Saturday  to  the  Monday. 
Heddy  left  his  name,  and  said  he  would 
call  again,  and  the  portly  functionary 
who  bowed  him  out  forgot  to  mention 
the  circumstance  ;  so  that  it  really  was 
not  Charlie  Brown's  fault  that  nothing 
was  heard  from  him  in  response. 


Indeed,  it  may  just  De  mentioned  that 
the  young  man  would  have  been  glad 
enough  to  be  civil  to  Sir  Hedwick 
Sothertou's  nephew,  on  the  chance  of 
agreeable  results  accruing  to  himself ; 
but  as  Heddy  had  promised  to  look  him 
up,  and  as  Heddy,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  had  never  done  so,  he  con- 
cluded that  his  former  schoolfellow, 
who  had  held  himself  rather  high  in  old 
days,  had  quietly  dropped  an  acquaint- 
anceship he  had  never  cared  about. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  liv- 
ing, as  Heddy  Sotherton  now  did,  in  a 
suburb  of  the  metropolis,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  at  a  loss  for  some  one 
with  whom  to  pass  a  free  afternoon  ; 
but  although  he  mentally  reviewed  in 
succession  the  youths  he  knew,  or  had 
once  known  on  terms  more  or  less  inti- 
mate, he  could  not  in  his  hour  of  need 
bethink  him  of  one  with  whom  he  could 
be  —  himself.  That  need  of  being  him- 
self, of  being  able  to  speak,  move, 
laugh,  talk  as  he  had  been  wont,  was 
the  sorest  experienced  by  his  aching 
heart.  And  the  further  back  in  his  life 
was  set  the  picture  of  his  boyish  self 
as  he  had  ere  while  been,  the  more  re- 
mote seemed  the  prospect  of  his  ever 
being  the  same  again. 

At  long  intervals  he  did  indeed  ac- 
cept a  friendly  invitation.  His  old 
comrades  were  not  wholly  forgetful  ; 
but  they  found  Heddy  changed,  and 
some  of  them  fancied  him  sullen.  They 
thought  he  did  not  like  their  people,, 
nor  their  various  modes  of  life.  Per- 
haps he  did  not — altogether.  Still,  he 
would  have  been  thankful,  only  too 
thankful,  to  have  gone  and  gone  again, 
had  he  been  welcome. 

Welcome,  however,  is  rarely  afforded 
to  the  unresponsive  face. 

Heddy  could  not  all  at  once  shake  off 
the  drawn  look  of  sombre  reserve  which 
had  gradually  settled  down  over  his 
brow,  nor  readily  accommodate  the 
almost  invariable  seriousness  of  his 
mood  to  mirth. 

If  he  had  been  at  Sotherton,  where 
his  uncle  would  have  begun  the  day  by 
hauling  him  from  his  bed  amid  shouts 
of  boisterous  raillery  and  remonstrance^ 
and  ended  it  by  sitting  on  the  same 
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little  couch,  talking  on  and  on  into  the 
small  hours,  life  would  soon  have  begun 
again  to  seem  the  easy,  happy  thing  it 
once  was  ;  but  at  the  houses  to  which 
he  went  at  long  intervals  he  was  treated 
with  ceremony  and  chilled  by  polite- 
ness. His  own  reserve  was  never 
allowed  to  thaw. 

At  Easter,  when  there  was  the  usual 
three  days'  holiday  at  the  works,  Heddy 
at  first  had  had  great  hopes  of  Sother- 
ton  ;  but  his  uncle  had  written,  making 
other  arrangements  for  him.  An  event 
was  expected  at  the  old  place  ;  and 
though  he  was  awfully  sorry  to  say  so, 
Sir  Hedwick  wrote,  Heddy  was  to  go  to 
the  house  of  a  cousin,  where  he  would 
have  a  good  time  among  a  set  of  nice 
young  people. 

The  thought  of  being  with  a  set  of 
nice  young  people  had  been  consoling 
to  the  lonely  boy  ;  and  then  it  had 
turned  out  that  Sir  Hedwick,  never 
very  accurate,  had  mentally  trans- 
formed a  pack  of  noisy  children  into 
companions  and  associates  for  his  nine- 
teen-year-old nephew  I 

The  Easter  visit  had  been  a  failure, 
but  Heddy  never  told  his  uncle  so.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that,  come  what 
might,  no  syllable  of  complaint  should 
cross  his  lips.  It  was  clear  to  him  that 
he  was  a  difficulty,  a  stumbling-block  in 
his  parents'  life  ;  and  that  with  their 
small  means  and  their  many  children 
they  must  be  only  too  thankful  to  ac- 
cept the  aid  of  the  elder  brother  both 
for  Heddy,  and  for  the  younger  boys 
who  were  to  be  sent  home  to  be  edu- 
cated the  following  year. 

Sir  Hedwick  had  avowed  his  inten- 
tions of  doing  his  part  towards  them, 
as  he  had  done  towards  Heddy  —  in 
proportion.  They  would  be  sent  to 
less  expensive  schools  ;  but  they  would 
be  looked  after,  and  the  bills  would  be 
paid.  Heddy,  however,  perfectly  un- 
derstood that  he  must  be  cleared  out  of 
the  way  before  these  younger  ones  came 
on.  His  uncle  could  not  undertake  to 
support  the  whole  family  ;  and  since 
Sir  -Hedwick's  marriage  there  was  of 
course  no  relying  upon  the  boys  having 
the  run  of  Sotherton,  as  Heddy  had  had 
during  the  bachelor  rigime.    The  boys 


must  have  a  fair  chance  ;  and  the  more 
Heddy  pondered  and  pondered  over  the 
matter,  the  more  fully  persuaded  did  he 
become  in  his  own  mind  that,  unless  he 
wished  to  damage  his  young  brothers' 
chances,  he  must  hold  his  tongue  about 
himself.  Warm-hearted  as  Sir  Hed- 
wick was,  he  would  naturally  feel  an- 
noyance and  a  sense  of  irritation  and 
failure  if  bluntly  told  that  the  arrange- 
ment he  had  considered  such  an  excel- 
lent opening  for  his  eldest  nephew  was 
become  in  that  nephew's  mind  a  night- 
mare of  horror. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  Heddy  thought 
he  would  let  slip  something,  some 
chance  word  which  should  put  Sir  Hed- 
wick upon  the  right  track,  as  by  acci- 
dent. If  alone  with  his  uncle  he  could 
do  so,  he  thought ;  if  they  were  talking 
together  in  their  old  rambling,  familiar 
way  —  Sir  Hedwick  gripping  him  by 
the  arm,  and  occasionally  shaking  his 
elbow  to  enforce  a  point  —  he  fancied 
he  might  be  able  to  lift  the  curtain  for 
a  moment. 

Little  did  he  guess  that  one  sight  of 
his  own  poor,  pinched,  wan  young  face 
would  have  been  all  the  revelation  any 
one  needed. 

**  You  do  look  as  if  you  needed  your 
holiday,"  the  worthy  Mrs.  Bodkin 
would  observe  now  and  again ^  as  the 
dusty,  burning  days  of  June  and  July 
went  by,  and  still  there  was  no  change 
in  Heddy's  daily  routine.  "  When  be 
you  thinking  of  taking  your  holiday 
now?"  inquired  she,  with  friendly 
familiarity  and  genuine  interest. 

"  Not  yet,  Mrs.  Bodkin,  thank  you. 
I  don't  quite  know  ;  I  have  not  been 
told  yet."  And  the  boy's  lip  would 
almost  imperceptibly  quiver  aa  he  made 
what  he  considered  a  cheery  reply, 
wishing  he  had  not  to  make  it  so  often, 
and  that  Mrs.  Bodkin  in  her  affectionate 
zeal  would  not  look  at  him  with  a  sigh 
as  she  turned  away. 

It  almost  came  upon  him  as  a  shock 
when  at  last  —  at  last  I  —  he  was  sent 
for,  one  fresh,  dewy  morning  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  larks  were  rising  iu 
the  blue  sky,  and  the  flower  borders 
even  in  the  tiny  gardens  around,  were 
gay,  and  sprawling  luxuriantly  in  au* 
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tumnal  fashion  —  it  came  upon  the 
young  apprentice,  we  say,  with  some- 
thing of  a  shock  to  be  sent  for  to  the 
manager's  room,  and  informed  that  his 
turn  had  come,  and  that  his  fortnight's 
holiday  would  begin  on  the  following 
Saturday,  that  day  being  Monday. 

Heddy  never  knew  how  he  got  through 
the  intervening  time  betwixt  the  mo- 
ment when  the  solemn  announcement 
was  made,  and  that  which  found  him 
back  at  his  post  at  the  other  end  of  the 
place.  His  head  seemed  to  go  round 
as  he  left  the  manager's  room,  and  he 
answered  at  random  when  spoken  to, 
and  used  his  tools  mechanically  for  some 
hours  thereafter. 

But  he  was  happy  —  oh,  so  happy  ! 
It  was  on  this  day  that  he  was  I  he  hap- 
piest boy  in  the  works,  as  was  said 
above.  In  his  pocket  there  lay  a  long, 
kind  letter  which  had  come  that  very 
morning  from  Sotherton,  wherein  his 
uncle  had  complained  of  the  length  of 
time  Heddy  had  had  to  wait  for  his 
holiday,  but  had  supposed  it  was  all 
right,  because,  of  course,  Heddy  must 
take  his  turn  with  the  rest ;  and,  being 
a  youngster,  doubtless  his  claims  would 
be  shoved  aside  to  the  last.  He  did 
hope,  however,  that  Heddy  would  get 
down  to  Sotherton  for  the  partridges. 
Not  a  field  had  yet  been  shot,  because 
the  season  was  late  ;  but  the  corn  was 
being  carried  the  very  day  the  letter 
was  written,  and  they  would  have  the 
stubble  to  tramp  over  immediately. 

Heddy  had  put  the  document  in  his 
pocket  with  a  quickened  sense  of  his 
own  wretchedness  ;  but  at  the  first  op- 
portunity which  presented  itself,  after 
the  turn  Fortune's  wheel  had  taken  for 
him,  he  drew  it  forth  and  devoured 
every  word. 

He  was  to  go  ;  and  something  within 
his  breast  whispered  that  if  he  went  he 
should  never  return. 

He  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  con- 
viction. It  might  prove  to  be  founded 
on  sand,  but  still  it  was  there  ;  and  it 
made  him,  as  we  have  said,  very  happy. 
Had  he  gone  on  being  where  he  was  for 
years,  probably  no  syllable  would  have 
escaped  to  betray  his  condition ;  but 
once  face  to  face  with  Sir  Hedwick, 


instinct  whispered  that,  try  as  he  might, 
he  would  simply  be  unable  to  hold  hiB 
tongue. 

*'  Mrs.  Bodkin,  I  am  off  for  my  holi- 
day on  Saturday." 

He  could  have  wished  there  were  a 
dozen  Mrs.  Bodkins  to  be  told  the  &ame 
thing.  He  told  Mr.  Bodkin,  going  out 
into  the  little  garden  on  purpose.  He 
told  Mrs.  Bodkin's  cat,  stroking  pussy's 
grey  coat,  and  whispering  the  news  in 
her  ear ;  and  it  is  pitiful  to  record  that 
he  had  absolutely  no  one  else  to  tell. 

But  Heddy  had  grown  used  to  that. 
What  he  had  not  grown  used  to  was  the 
turning  over  of  his  possessions,  and  the 
joyful  examination  of  coats  and  waist- 
coats, which  was  felt  to  be  necessary, 
with  a  view  to  their  usefulness  as 
articles  of  apparel. 

At  this  point  a  slight  cloud  arose  on 
the  horizon  :  he  had  grown  an  inch,  and 
certain  garments  were  too  short  for 
him.  This  mattered  not  at  all  by  day, 
knickerbockers  and  rough  stockings 
made  all  right  in  that  respect,  but  could 
he  present  himself  in  Lady  Sotherton's 
drawing-room  at  dinner  time  showing 
his  ankles  ?  This  was  a  grave  consid- 
eration, and  a  visit  to  the  tailor  was 
resolved  upon,  to  be  undertaken  after 
hours  on  the  following  evening. 

The  tailor  was  reassuring,  and  could 
put  the  young  gentleman  straight  in  no 
time.  Heddy  informed  him  easily  that 
he  was  going  away,  and  could  not  go  to 
a  country  house  with  his  dress  suit  in 
such  a  condition.  He  did  not  add  that 
the  dress  suit  had  been  lying  by  unworn 
during  eight  months ;  but  the  tailor 
guessed  as  much. 

Then  the  young  gentleman  made  a 
few  purchases,  and  returned  home  radi- 
ant. Already  he  vras  looking  upon 
every  circumstance  and  surrounding 
with  a  new  eye.  Perhaps  he  was  look- 
ing for  the  last  time.  At  any  rate  he 
was  going  "  home  ;  "  he  was  recalled 
from  his  bitter,  bankrupt  exile  ;  he  had 
endured  without  an  audible  groan  the 
solitude,  the  chain  —  and  now  I 

Saturday  was  a  great  day  at  Sother- 
ton. The  stubble  was  to  be  shot  for 
the  first  time,  and  Sir  Hedwick  had 
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assembled  the  right  sort  of  party,  and 
was  confident  of  good  sport. 

The  morning  broke  with  an  abso- 
lutely cloudless  sky  overhead,  and  a 
world  of  glittering  dew  and  frosty  cob- 
webs beneath. 

"  Jove  I  what  a  day  we  shall  have  I  " 
cried  the  jolly  host  at  breakfast  time. 
"  What  a  day  for  Heddy  to  have  been 
with  us  I  But  he  will  be  with  us  to- 
morrow, anyway." 

At  noon  it  was,  "  By  Jove  I  what 
sport  I  How  Heddy  would  have  en- 
joyed such  sport  I  I  wish  the  boy  had 
been  with  us  I  But,  anyway,  he  will  be 
with  us  to-morrow." 

The  other  guns  took  quite  an  interest 
in  Heddy  by  this  time.  They  saw  that 
Sir  Hedwick  loved  the  boy,  and  that  the 
very  keepers  were  looking  forward  to 
Mb  arrival. 

^^He  has  had  a  rough  time  of  it,  I 
expect,"  confided  Heddy 's  uncle  aside, 
to  his  nearest  neighbor,  setting  down 
the  cup  out  of  which  he  had  quaffed  a 
long,  deep  draught.  "  We  started  him 
at  Christmas,  and  he  has  stuck  to  his 
guns  like  a  man.  Never  had  a  day  off. 
Jolly  good  pluck  the  boy  has.  And  if 
he  tells  me  now  that  he  does  not  like 
the  life  —  now  that  he  has  given  it  a 
fair  trial  —  I'll  listen  to  what  he  says. 
I'll  take  him  away,  if  it's  no  good.  He 
did  not  come  mewing  to  me  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  or  a  month  —  not  he.  Not 
one  word  has  he  said  all  this  time.  So 
now,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  stand  by 
him,  whatever  he  decides  upon." 
Then,  pulling  out  his  tobacco  pouch, 
"Somehow,"  murmured  Sir  Hedwick 
thoughtfully,  "  I  can't  help  thinking 
Heddy  must  have  had  rather  a  bad 
time." 

By  and  by  it  was,  "  What  train  was 
the  dogcart  to  meet,  Jenkyns  ?  You 
know." 

"Ordered  for  six  o'clock.  Sir  Hed- 
wick.   Train  gets  in  at  6.30." 

"  You  are  sure  it  has  been  ordered  ?  " 

"Quite  sure,  Sir  Hedwick.  Heard 
the  order  delivered  before  we  started." 

"He'll  be  off  by  this  time,  then," 
rejoined  Sir  Hedwick  cheerfully.  "  He 
leaves  King's  Cross  at  two,  sharp. 
Won't  the  poor  old  chap  feel  lively,  eh, 


Bertram  ?  "  addressing  a  good-natured 
ear  at  hand.  "  I  know  what  I  used  to 
feel  on  break-up  days.  Lord  I  what 
days  those  were  I  The  maids  knew 
about  his  room,  didn't  they,  Jenkyns  ?  " 

Sir  Hedwick  had  himself  given  orders 
about  the  room  ;  but  he  had  a  trick  of 
appealing  to  Jenkyns,  and  Jenkyns 
never  misunderstood  the  appeal.  He 
gravely  assured  Sir  Hedwick  he  had 
heard  Mrs.  Bunch  talking  about  Master 
Heddy's  room,  as  he  passed  through 
the  house. 

At  length  the  long,  bright  day  began 
to  wane.  It  was  rather  soon  to  leave 
off  shooting,  some  of  the  sportsmen 
thought,  when  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  their  host  took  out  his  watch  ; 
but  they  said  nothing,  only  looked  at 
one  another  when  the  time  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  return  march  begun. 
They  saw  that  Sir  Hedwick  had  some- 
thing else  on  his  mind. 

"  Heddy  not  arrived  !  "  he  exclaimed 
eagerly,  as  the  party  turned  in  at  the 
entrance  porch,  and  were  met  by  Lady 
Sotherton,  smiling  a  welcome.  "  Heddy 
not  here  yet  ?  Oh,  well,  the  train's 
late,  I  suppose.  He'll  turn  up  pres- 
ently. He  —  oh ,  you  want  me ,  do  you  ? 
One  moment,"  to  his  guests,  "  they  will 
bring  you  what  you  want,  but  Lady 
Sotherton  wants  me  for  a  moraetit. 
Well,  my  dear,"  having  followed  his 
wife  into  a  side  room.  "What  is  it? 
Nothing  the  matter,  eh  ?  Baby  all 
right.  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Oh,  dear,  yes;  quite  right,  little 
darling.  Nurse  has  her  out  on  the 
terrace.  I  have  just  left  them.  Oh,  it 
is  nothing  —  nothing  at  all  —  only  I 
thought  I  would  tell  you  what  I  had 
done,  though  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
a  little  disappointment  to  you  and 
to  Heddy.  But  really  I  felt  it  was 
my  duty.  You  know,  Hedwick,  the 
papers  do  give  such  dreadful  accounts, 
and  scarlet  fever  is  such  a  dreadful 
thinir  — 
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Sir  Hedwick  stopped  short  as  though 
struck  by  a  bolt. 

"  Scarlet  fever  I  "  he  exclaimed. 
"What — what    do   you    mean?    Has 

Heddy "  the  next  words  stuck  in 

his  throat. 
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"  Oh  no  ;  ob,  I  am  so  sorry  I  alanned 
you  ;  "  the  young  wife  patted  her  hus- 
band's shoulder  with  instant  compunc- 
tion. "There  is  really  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  about.  Only,  you  know,  I  felt 
that  with  darling  baby  so  young,  and  at 
such  a  very  susceptible  age,  we  really 

ought  to  be  careful;  so  I  —  I "  in 

spite  of  herself  she  experienced  a  slight 
nervousness  as  she  proceeded,  "  I  tele- 
graphed to  Heddy  to  put  him  off  for  a 
few  days  —  at  least,  for  a  little  while  — 
just  till  this  terrible  epidemic  in  London 
has  abated " 

"  You  did  what  ?  "  shouted  Sir  Hed- 
wick,  dropping  the  butt-end  of  his  gun 
with  a  bang  on  the  floor.  "Put  him 
off!  Put  off  Heddy  for  that  — that 
rot !    Good  Heavens,  what " 

"  It  was  no  '  rot,'  "  responded  Lady 
Sotherton  somewhat  stiffly.  "It  was 
all  in  the  paper  this  morning.  And, 
indeed,  I  have  been  reading  about  it, 
and  trembling,  every  day,  for  some 
time  past.  But  I  did  not  like  to  disturb 
you  ;  and  I  knew  you  would  not  believe 
it ;  men  never  do.  But  I  asked  Dr. 
Jones,"  eagerly,  "and  lie  said " 

"  Said  anything  j^ou  told  him,  the  old 
fool  I  "  exclaimed  her  husband.  "  And 
you  put  poor  Heddy  off  —  and  he's  been 
looking  forward,  to  it  —  and  I  too " 

"  Only  for  a  little  while ;  he  can 
come  next  week,  I  am  sure,  or  —  very 
soon  after.  He  is  too  good  a  boy  to 
mind  a  little  disappointment." 

Sir  Hedwick  looked  the  speaker  in 
the  face. 

"  Gad,  madam,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I 
hope  neither  you  nor  I  may  ever  know 
the  meaning  of  sucli  a  little  disappoint- 
ment." 

Then  he  turned  his  back  upon  her 
and  walked  away  to  his  own  room. 

"  I  am  so  glad  I  did  it  before  he 
knew,"  was  Lady  Sotherton's  self- 
congratulation,  perceiving  how  her  pa- 
tience and  foresight  had  met  with  its 
fitting  reward. 

At  dinner  Sir  Hedwick  scarcely 
spoke. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  By  Sun- 
day morning  he  had  partially  recovered. 
He  had  made  it  up  with  his  wife,  and 
he  had  thought  of  a  plan  for  Heddy. 


"  It  is  a  nuisance  there  being  no  post 
on  Sundays,"  he  observed  to  his  princi- 
pal guest  and  ally,  "  but  I  will  send  that 
poor  nephew  of  mine  a  cheque  to- 
morrow, to  take  him  off  somewhere  to 
get  disinfected  —  as  her  ladyship  is  in  a 
fuss  about  it — and  we'll  have  liim  here 
by  the  end  of  the  week.  I  shall  write 
to  the  manager  of  the  works,  too,  and 
get  his  leave  extended,  as  a  pei*sonal 
favor.  I  can  put  it  all  straight,  but  still 
I  wish  it  liad  not  happened.  The  whole 
thing's  arrant  rubbish.  Women  are 
regularly  crazed  when  their  babies  are 
concerned." 

Monday  morning  broke,  and,  busy  as 
he  was,  Sir  Hedwick  did  not  forget  to 
send  the  cheque  and  the  few  words  of 
regret,  affection,  and  encouragement 
which  would  have  been  all  Heddy 
wanted,  had  they  not  been  —  too  late. 

"  I  declare  I  just  can't  bear  to  look  at 
him,"  whimpered  Mrs.  Bodkin,  with 
her  apron  at  her  eyes,  on  the  same 
Monday  morning.  "  To  see  him  sitting 
there,  a-touchin'  nothing,  and  as  though 
he  was  turned  to  stone  in  the  chair 
where  he  sits.  And  I  do  believe.  Bod- 
kin, I  heard  him  sobbin'  in  the  night. 
Sure  as  death  I  did,  for  I  sat  up  and 
listened.  And  his  eyes  is  all  red  and 
swelled.  And  when  he  tries  to  smile  at 
me,  and  say  it  ain't  for  long  —  oh.  Lord  I 
oh,  Lord  !  "  and  the  kindly  soul  melted 
into  tears  herself. 

Bodkin  shook  his  head  in  sympathy. 

"  It's  a  cruel  shame,"  he  said,  and 
being  a  silent  man,  had  no  more  to  say. 

"  And  all  them  things  of  his  packed 
and  ready,  and  he  can't  abear  to  take 
them  out  I "  proceeded  she,  wiping  her 
eyes.  "Them  beautiful  portmanteaux 
that  haven't  never  been  taken  out  but 
the  once  since  he  came  to  the  house  ; 
and  so  pleased  and  happy  was  he  a-pack- 
in'  of  them,  and  callin'  for  his  shirts, 
and  showin'  me  where  every  thin'  was  to 
go.  Poor  lad  I  poor  lad  I  Says  he  this 
momin'  '  It  ain't  no  use  going  to  the 
works  ; '  for  he  has  got  his  holiday  for 
this  time,  and  they  won't  change  it  for 
no  other ;  and  he  don't  care  to  move, 
for  he  hasn't  thought  of  nowhere  else 
to  go  ;  and  so  he  just  sits  and  sits.    It's 
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my  belief  he'll  be  took  bad  if  he  goes 
on  as  he  is  doing." 

"  He  went  out  yesterday,  didn't  he  ?  " 

"  To  that  young  Morris  —  yes.  Well, 
he  couldn't  help  hisself.  Morris,  he 
came.  I  don't  think  nothing  of  Morris, 
but  he  meant  it  kindly,  and  I  don't 
think,  Bodkin,  that  the  poor  lamb  had 
the  strength  to  resist.  So  he  just  went 
with  him  —  but  lor  I  what  good  did  it 
do  ?  A  nasty  little  house  pack  full  of 
children,  and  nothin'  nice.  He  came 
back  soon  enough.  And  I  think  he's 
looked  worse  than  before.  Well,"  with 
a  long  sigh,  ^^  I'll  go  in  and  see  if  I  can 
rouse  him.  But  drat  them  grand  rela- 
tions tliat  can  treat  a  poor  lone  lad  like 
that  I  "  concluded  the  worthy  dame,  in- 
dignation coming  to  the  rescue  as  she 
faced  the  ordeal  before  her. 

"No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Bodkin,"  said 
Heddy's  voice  the  minute  after.  "I 
really  don't  want  anything.  I'll  go  out 
—  presently.  I  feel  rather  sleepy  this 
morning.  Last  night,  somehow,  I  did 
not  sleep  much.  I  have  been  a  little 
put  out  in  my  arrangements,  you  see." 

"  And  it's  been  a  disappointment  I'm 
sure,"  cried  the  good  landlady  sympa- 
thetically. "  Lor,  sir,  we've  all  our  dis- 
appointments. Now  just  you  cheer  up, 
and  — 
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"Oh,  yes;  it  is  nothing.    A  little  — 

disappointment.     I "and  suddenly 

the  room  swam  round  before  his  eyes,  a 
roar  of  thunder  sounded  in  his  ears,  and 
the  floor  struck  him  a  sharp  blow  on  the 
temple.     He  knew  no  more. 

All  that  money  and  skill  could  do  was 
bestowed  on  Heddy  Sotherton  now. 
Not  all  Lady  Sotherton's  entreaties 
could  hinder  Sir  Hedwick  from  setting 
off  then  and  there  to  the  sick-bed  of  the 
poor  neglected  boy  ;  and  not  all  Mrs. 
Bodkin's  well-meant  volubility  could 
prevent  his  brushing  her  from. his  path 
on  her  own  doorstep,  and  flinging  him- 
self straight  into  the  sick-chamber. 

He  had  been  informed  that  his  nephew 
was  suffering  from  a  sudden  failure  of 
the  heart's  action,  the  result,  probably, 
of  some  shock  to  the  system  supervening 
upon  a  period  of  low  health. 

The  apothecary  who  despatched  the 


message  considered  that  he  had  stated 
the  case  creditably. 

But  one  look  at  Heddy's  face  made 
Sir  Hedwick  throw  up  his  aims,  and 
fall  down  across  the  bed. 

Heddy  opened  his  eyes,  and  the  light 
of  consciousness  lit  them  up,  as  they 
beheld  the  prostrate  form. 

"  Uncle  Hedwick  ?  "  he  murmured, 
reaching  out  a  thin  hand.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  pause,  and  a  few  short,  quick 
breaths.  "  I  am  at  Sotherton  —  at 
last  I  "  he  cried,  and  the  longing  of  his 
soul  satisfied,  the  spirit  released  itself 
with  a  smile. 

But  at  Sotherton  no  one  ever  men- 
tions Heddy's  name.  Everything  with 
which  his  memory  is  associated  has  been 
carefully  removed  out  of  sight.  And 
those  who  know  are  careful  to  warn 
strangers  never  to  allude  to  any  subject 
which  can  bring  up  before  Sir  Hedwick 
the  image  of  the  poor  boy  whose  heart 
broke  because  he  had  "a  little  disap- 
pointment." L.  B.  Walford. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
THREE  WEEKS  IN  SAMOA, 

II. 
NATIVES  AND  MISSIONARIES. 

The  Samoans  among  their  many 
merits  do  not  number  industry ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  diflicult  to  see  why  they 
should  exert  themselves  to  work  hard 
when  nature  has  placed  all  the  food  and 
clothing  which  they  need  ready  to  their 
hands.  Bread-fruit  trees,  taros,  yams, 
and  bananas  repay  the  minimum  of 
trouble  expended  on  their  cultivation, 
fish  abound  in  the  lagoons  and  pigeons  in 
the  woods,  while  pigs  are  easily  reared 
near  the  houses.  As  far  as  I  could  as- 
certain, one  day  in  the  week  spent  in 
working  the  plantations,  and  another 
in  fishing,  would  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
provide  the  food  of  the  family.  As  to 
clothing,  the  women  have  hitherto  man- 
ufactured the  tapa  already  mentioned, 
and  a  garland  of  flowers  round  the  neck, 
with  a  girdle  of  the  long  red  and  brown 
ti-leaves  hanging  gracefully  above  the 
tapa  lava-lava,  formed  a  costume  which 
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left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  men 
were  neatly  tattooed  from  waist  to  knee 
in  a  close  pattern,  so  that  they  almost 
appeared  to  be  wearing  tight  black 
breeches.  Both  sexes  rub  themselves 
with  cocoanut  oil,  and  often  have  their 
names  tattooed  on  their  arms,  but  they 
do  not,  like  the  Maoris,  disfigure  their 
faces  with  tattoo  marks.  They  are  very 
clean  people,  constantly  bathing  and 
changing  their  clothes,  while  they 
cover  their  heads  with  lime,  both  to 
cleanse  the  hair  and  to  produce  the 
light-reddish  shade  which  is  fashionable 
amongst  them. 

Unfortunately,  whatever  be  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization,  it  certainly  intro- 
duces new  wants  in  its  train,  and  the 
women  in  and  near  Apia  have  adopted 
long,  straight,  cotton  gowns,  something 
like  round  pinafores,  edged  with  little 
flounces,  while  the  men  indulge  in  white 
cotton  jackets  and  lava-lavas.  Money, 
too,  has  displaced  mats  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  and  all  imported  and  manu- 
factured goods  are  exceedingly  dear. 
When,  therefore,  Samoans  and  half- 
castes  associate  with  foreigners  and 
partially  assume  their  habits,  they  be- 
gin to  feel  the  need  of  money  ;  this 
must  especially  be  the  case  with  those 
who  have  sold  land  to  the  whites,  and 
it  will  be  a  good  thing  if  they  can  find 
something  to  raise  and  sell  which  will 
not  entail  upon  them  work  too  hard 
and  too  repugnant  to  their  nature.  At 
present  they  grow  small  quantities  of 
copra  and  sell  it  to  the  traders,  but  they 
would  not  dream  of  undertaking  the 
hard  work  required  from  laborers  on 
the  plantations  of  the  German  firm,  who 
are  therefore  imported  from  New  Ire- 
land, the  New  Hebrides,  and  other 
islands.  The  firm  claims  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
acres  in  various  lots,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  claim  is  disputed. 

We  visited  the  plantation  under  the 
management  of  Captain  Hufnagel, 
where  the  manufacture  of  copra  is  car- 
ried to  great  perfection.  Copra,  as  is 
well  known,  is  the  nutty  part  of  the 
cocoanut,  dried  and  exported  for  the 
sake  of  the  oil  obtainable  from  it.  The 
nut  is  cut  out  by  hand  in  a  series  of 


semicircular  slices ;  these  are  placed 
upon  trays  and  put  into  a  large  oven  or 
kiln ;  hot  air  is  driven  in  below  the 
trays,  and  passes  out  above  them,  dry- 
ing the  copra  in  its  passage.  That 
dried  in  the  sun  is  not  so  good,  and 
fetches  an  inferior  price.  The  finest 
copi*a  is  sliced  and  dried  with  its  shell 
on,  which  is,  of  course,  a  longer  proc- 
ess, so  most  of  it  is  scooped  out  and  the 
shells  are  used  for  fuel.  The  mass  of 
fibrous  substance  embedded  between 
the  shell  and  the  outer  husk  is  con- 
verted into  small  strings,  called  cinnet, 
and  exported  for  manufacture  into 
cocoanut  matting. 

About  two  hundred  islanders  are  em- 
ployed on  this  plantation,  who  are 
under  contract  to  work  for  three  years^ 
and  are  stated  to  earn  from  two  to  five 
dollars  a  month.  They  are  strong  men 
and  youths,  approaching  the  negro 
woolly -liaired  type,  and  not  nearly  so 
fair  or  good-looking  as  Samoans. 

We  noticed  one  Topsy-like  little  girl^ 
who  ran  freely  in  and  out  of  Herr  Huf- 
nagel's  house.  He  told  us  that  the 
mother  was  a  New  Ireland  woman,  and 
that,  as  the  father  belonged  to  another 
island,  she  could  not  take  the  child 
home  with  her,  lest  her  people  should 
kill  it.  She  was  therefore  prepared 
herself  to  make  away  with  it,  had  not 
Herr  Hufnagel  adopted  it.  He  cer- 
tainly appears  to  treat  his  boys  with 
every  consideration  ;  and  though  rumor& 
of  the  ill-treatment  of  imported  laborers 
on  some  Grerman  plantations  are  not 
wanting,  it  behoves  the  passing  trav- 
eller to  receive  all  such  statements  with 
caution. 

British  subjects  cannot  at  present 
import  colored  labor  into  Samoa,  for 
the  laws  of  the  Pacific  Commission  for- 
bid them  as  English  to  ship  men  from 
the  other  islands,  and  as  resident.s  in  a 
foreign  country  they  cannot  bring  in 
Indian  coolies.  They  are  thus  heavily 
handicapped  in  developing  any  proper^ 
which  they  may  acquire,  and  hope  that 
the  renewed  attempt  of  the  Queensland 
government,  if  successful,  may  prove  to 
the  home  authorities  that  the  engage- 
ment and  transport  of  islanders  can  be 
I  permitted,    under   proper    regulations^ 
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without  detriment   to  the  native  and 
with  advantage  to  British  enterprise. 

Herr  Hufnagel  is  great  in  botanical 
experiment,  and  has  a  pretty  garden, 
where  in  addition  to  the  usual  brilliant 
flora  of  the  island,  such  as  the  hibiscus, 
the  allamanda,  the  oleander,  and  the 
creeping  hoya,  with  its  waxy  white 
flowers,  he  tries  to  cultivate  shrubs  and 
plants  of  various  descriptions.  Boses 
do  not  succeed  in  Samoa  ;  they  dwindle 
down  till  they  look  almost  like  double 
daisies.  Grapes  can  be  grown,  but 
wine  is  not  made. 

Samoans  care  no  more  for  pastoral 
than  for  agricultural  pursuits  ;  either 
from  mismanagement  or  because  soil 
and  climate  are  unsuitable,  no  sheep, 
and  but  few  cows  and  oxen,  are  reared 
on  the  island.  Horses  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  in  very  good  condition, 
though  as  roads  are  multiplied  they 
may  be  expected  to  become  more  plen- 
tiful. The  real  joys  of  the  Samoan  are 
dancing,  singing,  and  making  expedi- 
tions, called  malangas,  from  village  to 
village  in  boats  or  canoes.  Men, 
women,  and  children  set  out  together 
to  visit  their  acquaintance  in  other 
parts  of  the  islands,  and  are  received 
with  unbounded  hospitality.  As  they 
row  through  the  tranquil  lagoon  one  of 
the  party  begins  a  song,  and  all  join  in 
chorus,  either  recounting  some  tale  of 
bygone  love  or  war,  or  improvising  a 
greeting  to  the  stranger  or  a  metrical 
comment  on  the  topics  of  the  day. 
Nothing  is  more  reposeful  than  the 
mingled  voices,  to  which  the  rowers 
keep  time  with  their  paddles  or  their 
oars,  nor  can  anything  be  more  cheerful 
than  the  aspect  of  the  laden  boats, 
whose  occupants  seem  never  to  have 
known,  or  to  have  utterly  forgotten, 
care. 

Among  our  pleasantest  malangas  was 
one  which  we  made  to  Lufi-lufi,  the 
abode  of  Tamasese,  son  of  the  tempo- 
rary monarch  remembered  as  "  the  Ger- 
man King." 

In  order  to  catch  the  tide  on  landing 
we  had  to  leave  Apia  at  4  a.m.  Be- 
fore sunrise  and  after  sunset  are,  per- 
haps, the  pleasantest  times  on  the 
water  in  the  tropics,  though  the  loveli- 


est hour  is  soon  after  the  sun  has  risen, 
as  the  colors  of  tlie  tranquil  sea  within 
the  coral  barriers  are  then  most  vivid. 
We  arrived  at  Lufi-lufi  before  we  were 
expected,  and  the  high  chief  was  then 
absent  from  his  house,  so  we  were  wel- 
comed by  his  handsome  wife,  Yaitai, 
whose  costume,  besides  her  lava-lava, 
consisted  of  a  long  bib  faUing  to  the 
waist  before  and  behind,  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle  to  admit  the  head.  It  was 
made  of  a  number  of  colored  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  not  yet  cut  apart,  and 
apparently  stamped  with  portraits  of 
piize-fighters.  Tamasese  himself  soon 
entered ;  he  is  a  very  fine  young  man, 
usually  attired  only  in  a  white  lava-lava, 
and  when  he  and  his  wife  seated  them- 
selves side  by  side  they  recalled  the 
pre  -  conventional  statues  of  ancient 
Egyptian  heroes  and  their  wives.  Ta- 
masese is  a  supporter  of  Malietoa,  and, 
like  him,  a  follower  of  the  London 
missionaries.  Many  consider  him  des- 
tined to  play  a  part  —  let  us  trust  a 
peaceful  one  —  in  the  evolution  of 
Samoan  political  history. 

We  were  further  introduced  to  his 
mother,  to  the  t^upau,  or  village 
maiden,  and  to  a  young ^  cousin  or 
adopted  daughter ;  and  later  on  we 
made  the  acquaintance  of  two  other 
charming  young  ladies,  who  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  family,  though  we  failed 
to  grasp  the  exact  relationship. 

Kindred,  like  property,  is  subject  to 
no  stringent  rule  in  Samoa.  Commu- 
nism is  here  carried  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent :  the  property  of  the  individual  is 
the  property  of  his  tribe,  with  the  nat- 
ural result,  as  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged, that  the  industrious  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lazy.  As  to  children, 
they  are  adopted  and  given  away  in  the 
most  casual  manner,  and  if  it  is  desired 
for  any  reason  —  as,  for  example,  in 
land-claims  —  to  ascertain  the  parent- 
age of  an  individual,  an  investigation  is 
generally  necessary  to  find  out,  not  only 
his  nominal,  but  his  real  father.  No 
one  ever  knows  the  age  of  a  child, 
though  occasionally  a  mother  may  be 
able  to  tell  you  that  her  boy  or  girl  was 
born  before  or  after  a  certain  war.  The 
date  of  any  event  before  the  advent  of 
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the  whites^  recorded  by  tradition,  is  an 
absolutely  unknown  quantity. 

Later  in  the  day  Tamasese  gave  us  a 
genuinely  native  entertainment,  where- 
with we  were  much  amused.  On  re- 
entering his  house  we  were  crowned 
and  garlanded  with  flowers,  a  kind  of 
purple  everlasting  lilies  and  single  gar- 
denias. The  gentlemen  seated  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  the  ladies  on 
boat-cushions  with  a  canteen  to  lean 
against,  and  then  a  feast  of  fish, 
pigeons,  pig,  taros,  and  palusami  was 
spread  on  banana-leaves  in  front  of  us. 
!Natu rally  fingers  took  the  place  of 
knives  and  forks,  nor  did  our  young 
friends  Lavitiiti  and  Sailau  hesitate  to 
carve  and  give  us  portions  of  food  with 
the  same  implements.  Palusami  is  a 
particularly  delicious  preparation,  made 
of  the  leaf  of  the  taro  cooked  in  salt 
water.  Cocoanut  milk  was  the  bever- 
age provided,  but  Tamasese  and  Yait^i 
were  quite  ready  to  share  some  beer 
which  Mr.  Haggard  had  brought  with 
him.  Food  is  cooked  in  an  oven,  which 
is  a  hole  made  in  the  ground.  In  the 
hole  are  placed  stones,  with  plenty  of 
wood  above  and*  below  them.  The 
wood  is  set  on  fire  and  allowed  to  burn 
till  entirely  consumed,  by  which  time 
the  stones  are  very  hot.  The  ashes  are 
cleared  off,  and  the  food,  previously 
prepared  and  wrapped  in  banana-leaves, 
is  then  cooked  on  the  stones. 

The  feast  was  followed  by  a  siva,  or 
native  dance.  The  taupau  of  a  neigh- 
boring village,  specially  enlisted  as  a 
first-rate  dancer,  with  four  girl  compan- 
ions, formed  the  ballet.  The  taupau 
wore  a  marvellous  headdress,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  youth  who  mixed  the 
kava  at  Malie.  Bound  her  forehead 
was  a  band  of  small  pieces  of  nautilus 
shell,  above  towered  an  erect  wig  of 
human  hair  which  had  been  bleached 
for  months  in  a  marsh,  little  looking- 
glasses  were  placed  in  front,  and  the 
whole  was  surmounted  with  a  trail  of 
red  humming-birds'  feathei*s.  The 
effect  was  something  between  that  of  a 
mitre  and  of  a  Persian  king's  crown, 
but  part  of  the  structure  fell  off  during 
the  exertions  which  ensued.  Behind 
the  girls  sat  three  or  four  men,  one  of 


whom  contributed  the  musical  accom- 
paniment by  beating  on  some  bottles 
wrapped  up  in  cloth  ;  the  others  as- 
sisted in  the  chorus-singing,  but  their 
part  was  a  very  subordinate  one.  The 
performance  of  the  five  girls  in  front, 
who  were  at  first  seated  on  the  ground, 
was  exceedingly  amusing.  It  consisted 
of  a  series  of  songs,  mostly  ^*  topical," 
with  a  great  deal  of  action.  The  tau- 
pau generally  started  with  a  solo,  and 
the  others  presently  joined  in,  swaying 
their  arms  and  bodies  backwards  and 
forwards,  touching  each  other's  shoul- 
ders and  moving  their  hands  and  fin- 
gers with  peculiar  grace.  Amongst 
other  things,  they  related  how  two 
ladies  connected  with  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  were  about  to  start  a 
girls'  boarding-school,  and  how  it  was 
desirable  to  send  one  of  their  number 
to  see  what  it  was  like  before  commit- 
ting themselves  as  pupils.  When  tired 
of  sitting  down,  two  or  three  of  them 
jumped  up  and  began  to  act  with  im- 
mense spirit,  great  contortion  of  face, 
and  an  enjoyment  so  keen  that  it  could 
not  fail  to  communicate  itself  to  the 
onlookers.  One  series  of  gesticulations 
was  supposed  to  represent  ''German 
fashion ; "  the  imitation  of  walk  and 
countenance  was  hardly  complimentary 
to  the  supporters  of  the  late  Tamasese, 
but  this  may  have  been  unintentional. 
Again,  one  girl  was  a  wild  animal,  and 
her  companion  shot  her ;  then  we  had 
a  representation  of  boxing  and  another 
of  cricket.  Samoaus  are  inordinately 
fond  of  cricket ;  they  would  play  a 
hundred  a  side,  and  spend  days  over 
matches,  till  these  became  an  excuse 
for  political  gatherings,  and  were 
at  length  forbidden  by  government. 
Though  they  appreciate  a  good  ball, 
their  bats  are  mere  clubs  slightly  curved. 
The  final  dance  or  play  with  which 
we  were  favored  was  given  "by  re- 
quest," and  was  called  the  Devil  and 
the  Sick  Baby.  The  baby,  represented 
by  a  bundle  of  leaves,  was  nursed  and 
lamented  over  by  the  mother,  while  the 
demon,  making  fearful  faces,  danced 
round  and  threatened  to  carry  it  away. 
His  malicious  attempts  were  happily 
frustrated,  and   all   ended   well.    We 
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were  informed  that  the  siva,  like  most 
theatrical  performances,  would  have 
been  much  more  effective  at  night ;  my 
daughter  and  I  had,  however,  promised 
to  adjourn  to  the  mission-station,  where 
we  were  to  sleep,  and  were  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  kind  efforts  made  by  the 
taupau  and  her  friends  on  our  behalf. 

The  taupau,  or  village  maiden,  is  a 
peculiar  Samoan  institution.  She  is 
chosen  by  the  old  women  of  the  village 
for  her  well-developed  beauty,  and  is 
confided  to  a  guard  of  matrons,  while  a 
warrior  sleeps  across  her  door  to  pro- 
tect her.  She  retains  this  position  till 
she  marries  or  in  any  other  way  forfeits 
her  vestal  privileges.  During  her  ten- 
ure of  office  she  represents  the  grace 
and  hospitality  of  the  clan.  It  falls  to 
her  lot  to  receive  strangers  in  the  fala- 
tele,  or  guest-house,  to  lead  the  sivas, 
and  to  make  the  kava.  She  is  gener- 
ally given  in  marriage  to  the  chief  of 
another  tribe,  who  seeks  her  both  for 
her  personal  attractions  and  for  her 
dowry  of  fine  mats,  and  to  those  splen- 
did mothers  may  be  attributed  the  phys- 
ical superiority  of  the  Samoan  chiefs 
to  their  vassals. 

Sometimes,  despite  all  precautions,  a 
chief  contrives  to  carry  off  a.  taupau 
without  the  usual  contract  and  cere- 
mony. This  is  considered  a  spirited 
achievement,  and  if  he  can  keep  her 
three  days  he  may  marry  her  without 
more  ado ;  but  if  she  is  recaptured 
within  that  period  it  is  so  well  under- 
stood that  she  will  have  been  treated 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  maiden  that 
she  can,  unquestioned,  resume  her  posi- 
tion as  taupau,  though  she  will  prob- 
ably receive  a  good  beating  for  having 
connived  at  the  elopement.  She  does 
not  appear  to  have  much  choice  as  to  a 
husband,  for  I  was  told  a  story  of  a 
taupau  who,  with  her  father,  had  been 
exiled  from  her  native  village  for  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  bridegroom  selected 
for  her,  and  was  not  allowed  to  return 
until  after  her  father's  death  from  a 
broken  heart. 

Polygamy,  especially  among  chiefs, 
was  admitted  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
mii^sionaries,  and  Samoans  still  incline 
to  carry  into  practice  the  modern  idea 


of  having  a  new  wife  whenever  tired  of 
the  old  one.  It  seems  as  if  the  dowry 
of  fine  mats  and  the  festivities  conse- 
quent on  the  ceremony  were  the  main 
inducements  to  this  frequent  change  of 
bride.  When  the  mangia,  or  smart 
young  chief  of  the  village,  marries 
either  a  taupau  or  the  daughter  of  an- 
other chief,  her  clan  must  provide  an 
ample  stock  of  mats,  which  are  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  kinsmen  of  the 
bridegroom,  who  supply  in  return 
plenty  of  pigs  and  other  provisions 
wherewith  to  feast  the  donors  of  the 
dowry.  Thus  liberality  on  both  sides 
is  rewarded,  and  universal  merry-mak- 
ing rejoices  the  hearts  of  a  pleasure- 
loving  race.  Naturally,  bridegroom  and 
biide  may  become  united  in  mutual 
affection,  or  religious  principle  may 
induce  them  to  keep  their  vows  ;  but 
if,  though  nominally  Christians,  they 
are  not "  church  menibera,"  and  thereby 
amenable  to  the  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation, the  easy-going  native  views  of 
divorce  and  re-marriage  are  apt  to  carry 
the  day.  Xor  does  popular  disgrace 
necessarily  attach  itself  to  the  divorced 
woman.  Supposing  her  to  be  a  taupau 
or  a  chief's  daughter,  her  son  is  prob- 
ably retained  as  his  father's  heir,  while 
she  may  return  to  her  own  village  and 
take  up  a  position  in  the  falatele  as 
guardian  of,  or  attendant  on,  the  new 
taupau,  and  in  due  course  may  marry 
another  man. 

In  the  interesting  account  of  her  own 
life  given  by  my  friend  Lavlii,  Mrs. 
Willis,  a  Samoan  girl  of  high  rank  mar- 
ried to  a  Canadian,  she  describes  very 
simply  how  at  the  age  of  fourteen  she 
was  married,  much  against  the  will  of 
her  own  family,  to  a  young  native  of  a 
lower  class  than  her  own,  who  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  in  a  drunken 
tit,  tried  to  sell  her  to  a  white  man  for 
some  money  and  a  fancifull}'^  trimmed 
coat.  This  promising  youth  further 
stole  a  number  of  Bibles  belonging  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  where- 
upon the  young  bride's  father  told  him  : 
"  She  is  not  your  wife  any  more  ;  go 
home  to  your  people,  and  never  come 
to  this  side  of  the  island  again." 
"  Thus,"  says  Lavlii,  *'  we  were  parted, 
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for  as  my  father's  decision  was  positive 
law,  his  word  made  me  a  single  woman 
again."  The  father,  however,  was  wise 
enough,  when  a  white  man  proposed 
for  his  pretty  daughter,  to  put  such 
summary  proceedings  out  of  his  own 
power  or  that  of  any  one  else,  and  stip- 
ulated for  marriage  before  the  English 
consul.  To  this  Mr.  Willis  agreed,  and, 
like  other  white  men,  has  found  that  an 
intelligent  Samoan  woman  makes  a 
dutiful  and  affectionate  wife. 

The  mission-station  at  Lutl-lufi  is  in 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Carne,  one 
of  the  principal  Wesleyan  missionaries. 
The  Wesley  ans  have  over  six  thousand 
adherents  in  the  Samoan  group,  the 
London  missionaries  about  twenty-five 
thousand.  It  is  rather  a  pity  that  these 
two  bodies  should  divide  the  Protestant 
field  ;  at  one  time  it  was  hoped  that  any 
friction  would  be  averted  by  an  agree- 
ment that  the  Wesley  an  s  should  under- 
take Fiji  and  Tonga,  leaving  the  London 
missionaries  —  who,  though  avowedly 
unsectarian,  are  mainly  Congregation- 
alists  —  undisturbed  in  Samoa.  The 
Wesleyans  assert  that  they  did  leave 
Samoa  for  many  years,  but  that  their 
disciples  in  the  islands  insisted  on  the 
return  of  their  pastors  ;  another  version 
of  the  tale  is  that,  though  some  such 
agreement  was  made  with  the  Wesley- 
ans sent  from  England,  when  Wesleyan 
Home  Rule  was  established  in  Austra- 
lia, and  the  Pacific  missions  handed 
over  to  the  Church  there,  the  new  con- 
nexion did  not  abide  by  the  contract 
made  with  the  Mother  Church.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
a  general  desire  not  to  clash  in  future 
existing  among  the  Protestant  bodies. 

In  New  Guinea  each  Church  takes, 
and  confines  itself  to,  a  certain  district, 
while  in  the  Pacific  generally  the  Amer- 
ican missions  work  in  the  North,  the 
Church  of  England  in  what  is  commonly 
called  Melanesia,  and  the  Wesleyan  and 
London  missions  have  also  well-defined 
spheres  of  labor.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  over  three  hundred  Pacific  islands 
are  entirely  Christian,  and  several  of 
these  are  sending  out  natives  as  mis- 
sionaries, often  to  savage  and  unhealthy 
places. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carne  were  most  hos- 
pitable, and  in  the  afternoon  we  had  a 
"  talolo."  Children  from  their  schools, 
and  deputations  from  neighboring  vil- 
lages, came  up  singing  to  the  verandah, 
in  a  series  of  processions,  bringing  us 
taros,  chickens,  native  wooden  combs, 
shells,  and  such-like  offerings,  as  tokens 
of  good-will.  The  adults  made  speeches, 
and  the  children,  picturesquely  dressed, 
seated  themselves  on  the  ground  and 
entertained  us  with  songs,  reminding 
us  partly  of  Tamasese's  siva,  and  partly 
of  the  infant-schools  of  our  own  coun- 
try. It  was  funny  to  see  the  merry 
little  light-brown  infants,  garlanded 
with  ferns  and  flowers,  singing  the  mul- 
tiplication table  while  tapping  each 
other  on  the  shoulder  and  moving  their 
fingers,  in  evident  imitation  of  the  per- 
formances of  their  elders. 

Next  day  we  re-embarked  in  the 
Apolima,  and  rowed  up  a  neighboring 
arm  of  the  sea  so  narrow  as  to  resemble 
a  river,  with  high,  wooded  banks  on 
either  side.  At  the  end  of  it  a  fine 
waterfall  came  tumbling  over  a  preci- 
pice ;  the  scene  as  it  dashed  into  the 
still  salt  water  below  was  very  impres- 
sive. We  wanted  to  see  a  specimen  of 
a  plant  said  to  be  identical  with  Manila 
flax,  and  one  of  our  crew,  who  held  the 
exalted  position  of  judge  in  his  own 
village,  sci-ambled  up  the  steep  hillside 
and  forced  his  way  through  the  tangled 
vegetation  to  seek  it.  Being  unsuccess- 
ful, he  was  summoned  to  return,  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  took  a 
header  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  high- 
est rocks  into  the  water  below,  which 
would  have  elicited  thunders  of  ap- 
plause from  an  Adelphi  audience.  1 
am  soiT}'  to  say  that  the  obligations  of 
caste  deprived  us  of  his  services  as 
boatman.  As  judge  and  chief  he  could 
not  carry  oars  or  other  gear,  and  the 
pride  of  possessing  such  a  colleague  did 
not  compensate  his  companions  for 
having  to  do  that  pail  of  his  work,  so  a 
less  distinguished  substitute  had  to  be 
inducted  into  his  post. 

The  waterfall  of  Falefa  had,  of 
course,  its  legend.  The  stream .  of 
which  it  was  the  outcome  ran  originally 
from  the  village  of  Manunu  to  Fust  on 
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the  seacoast.  An  old  woman  living  at 
Manunu  sent  her  two  little  girls  to  Fusi 
to  fetch  salt  water  for  the  purpose  of 
making  palusami.  A  man  of  Fusi  beat 
them,  broke  their  cocoanut  water-bot- 
tles, and  sent  them  back  crying  to  their 
mother.  She  comforted  them,  but  did 
not  disclose  her  intentions  respecting 
their  assailant.  A  day  or  two  later  she 
sent  them  to  Falefa  on  a  like  eiTand. 
Here  they  were  met  by  a  man  called  Tia- 
levea.  "  Come  in  and  rest,"  he  said  ; 
''I  shall  soon  open  my  oven."  While 
they  were  resting  he  went  out  and  caught 
some  fish.  These  he  fried,  and  opening 
his  oven  spread  a  fenst  before  the  little 
girls,  whom  he  then  allowed  to  fill  their 
bottles  and  return  to  their  mother.  Said 
the  mother :  *'  Tialevea  has  been  good 
to  you,  and  he  shall  henceforth  liave 
a  nice  stream  of  fresh  water  near  his 
house,  while  the  man  who  was  unkind 
to  you  shall  live  in  a  swamp.  So  the 
course  of  the  stream  was  changed,  and 
it  runs  to  Falefa,  while  to  this  day  there 
is  a  dry  watercourse  to  Fusi  and  a 
swamp  there.  Samoans  are  veiy  kind 
to  children,  though  they  lose  many  in 
infancy  through  mismanagement.  The 
standard  of  medical  science  can  hardl}' 
be  high,  since  one  remedy  is  to  jump 
on  women  suffering  from  acute  internal 
pain.  The  native  population  is  said  to 
be  diminishing,  but  as  no  accurate 
census  has  been  taken,  it  is  difiicult  to 
speak  with  certainty  on  this  point.  The 
people  are  exceedingly  superstitious, 
and  universally  believe  in  spirits,  who 
are  supposed  to  haunt  laud  which  they 
have  once  possessed  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  it,  and  to  mingle  freely  in 
human  affairs.  If  a  man  is  anxious  to 
guard  a  plantation  against  pilferers,  he 
will  twist  leaves  or  grass  into  the  shape 
of  a  fish,  or  into  some  other  form,  and 
stick  it  up  on  the  path  leading  to  his 
property,  invoking  on  any  intruder,  a 
curae,  of  which  the  selected  fetish  is  a 
symbol.  This  is  a  relic  of  the  time 
when  the  spirits  of  divinities  were  be- 
lieved to  inhabit  birds,  fishes,  reptiles, 
and  even  shellfish.  In  those  days 
every  chUd  at  birth  was  put  under  the 
care  of  some  tutelary  deity,  and  ever 
afterwards  venerated  the  incarnation  of 


his  aitu,  or  particular  god.  He  would 
eat  the  incarnation  of  another  man's 
god,  but  never  in  any  way  injure  or 
show  disrespect  to  his  own.  The  Sa- 
moans were  never  cannibals,  properly 
so  called  ;  though  some  vague  tradi- 
tions point  to  their  having  occasionally 
tasted  the  flesh  of  their  enemies,  they 
have  always  expressed  detestation  of 
the  practice.  They  were,  however,  for- 
merly cruel  in  war,  and  even  during  the 
late  disturbances  they  cut  off  the  heads 
of  the  slain,  considering  them  as  tro- 
phies. 

During  our  last  malanga  in  Samoan 
seas  we  saw,  under  the  efficient  guid- 
ance of  the  Rev.  William  Clarke,  a 
good  deal  of  the  work  of  the  London 
missionaries,  visiting  their  head  sta- 
tions at  Malua  and  Leulumoens^a.  The 
settlement  or  college  at  the  former  place 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Turner  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  and  is  still  conducted  much 
on  the  lines  which  he  laid  down.  It 
consists  of  a  nice  house  for  the  princi- 
pal, or  resident  missionary,  a  large 
building  which  is  used  as  a  church  and 
schoolroom,  and  a  number  of  neat^ 
whitewashed  and  thatched  cottages 
standing  in  regular  order  round  an  open 
place  or  square.  These  are  inhabited 
by  youths,  married  and  single,  who  are 
in  training  to  become  native  pastors, 
and  who  meantime  support  themselves, 
and  their  wives,  if  they  have  any,  by 
cultivating  allotted  patches  of  yams, 
taros,  and  bananas,  and  also  bread-fruit 
and  cocoanut-trees. 

The  Rev.  John  and  Mrs.  Maniott 
were  our  kind  hosts,  and  the  students, 
who  arc  evidently  earnest  and  intelli- 
gent, received  us  with  all  possible  cor- 
diality,  bringing  the  usual  offerings  of 
native  products,  including  tortoiseshell 
rings  with  little  pieces  of  silver  let  into 
them,  and  chanting  specially  composed 
songs.  It  appears  that  the  establish- 
ment has  its  poet-laureate,  and  the 
other  day  he  entered  a  protest  against 
an  interloper  who  had  dared  to  com- 
pose a  song  which  met  with  more  ap- 
proval from  hia  companions  than  the 
authorized  compositions  of  the  official 
bard.  We  were  specially  edified  by  the 
neat  costume  adopted  by  the  neophytes 
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when  assembled  in  the  schoolhouse. 
Each  was  attired  in  a  white  lava-lava 
and  clean  white  shirt  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  while  a  large  proportion  had 
further  adorned  themselves  with  neck- 
ties, some  going  so  far  as  studs.  The 
college  at  Leulumoenga,  conducted  by 
the  Bev.  J.  Hills,  marks  a  new  depar- 
ture. It  was  established  about  two 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  sons  of  chiefs  and  of  teaching  them 
English,  the  lingua  franca  of  the  Pacific, 
in  hopes  of  fitting  them  for  employment 
under  government  and  in  houses  of 
business.  This  is  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  for  many  reasons, 
one  being  that  the  authority  of  chiefs 
in  their  own  villages  was  weakened  by 
the  fact  of  their  being  less  well-edu- 
cated than  the  native  pastors  who  had 
passed  through  the  Malua  Seminary. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  gen- 
erally wise  in  their  generation,  took  the 
initiative  in  teaching  English,  at  all 
events  to  Samoan  girls.  The  Protestant 
missionaries  declined  to  admit  natives 
who  desired  to  learn  English  into 
schools  attended  by  whites  and  half- 
castes,  nor  would  they  teach  English 
in  the  native  schools.  Some  native 
girls  especially  fair  in  color  passed 
themselves  ofi^  as  half-castes,  and  were 
making  good  progress,  when,  their  par- 
entage being  discovered,  they  were 
dismissed  from  the  school  to  whicli 
they  had  obtained  admission.  Such 
instances  of  exclusiveness  caused  many 
Samoans  to  go  over  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  various  girls,  who 
afterwards  became  the  wives  of  white 
men,  were  educated  at  the  Convent 
School.  The  London  missionanes  have, 
however,  n^cognized  this  weakness  in 
their  position,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
Leulumoenga  College,  have  erected 
near  Apia  a  fine  high  school  or  college 
for  Samoan  girls  of  the  upper-class. 
This  I  had  the  pleasure  of  opening  be- 
fore I  left  the  island. 

To  return  to  the  boys.  As  we  rode 
up  to  the  mission-station  we  found 
them  arranged  in  double  file,  dressed 
only  in  lava-lavas,  with  thick  crowns 
and  long  garlands  of  foliage,  and  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  them 


sing  <'6od  Save  the  Queen"  with 
much  energy,  and  correct  English  ac- 
cent. 

There  were  fifty-six  Samoan  boys  in 
the  college,  and  eight  belonging  to 
other  islands.  One  of  these  came  from 
a  group  recently  annexed  by  England, 
and  was  much  gratified  when  he  learnt 
that  he  had  become  a  British  subject. 
These  young  chiefs  were  fine,  active 
fellows,  and,  besides  the  customary 
talolo,  entertained  us  with  dances  and 
athletic  exercises,  some  of  them  don- 
ning gaudily  colored  native  head- 
dresses, necklaces,  and  waistbelts  for 
the  occasion,  whirling  clubs,  rushing 
forward  and  rapidly  retreating,  with 
visible  memories  of  former  war-dances. 

It  was  quite  a  transformation-scene 
when  they  reappeared  some  half-hour 
later  in  the  schoolroom  in  neat  white 
jackets  and  lava-lavas,  and  underwent 
a  highly  creditable  examination  in 
reading,  mental  arithmetic,  and   note- 


singmg. 


I  confess  that  it  was  never  without  a 
twinge  of  regret  that  I  saw  the  happy 
savage,  whether  girl  or  boy,  torn  from 
the  mat  and  the  oar,  and  the  idle  shade 
of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  to  sit  on  a 
hard  bench  and  pore  over  a  spelling- 
book  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  old 
order  must  yield  to  the  new.  Apart 
from  the  religious  question,  if  white 
men  had  never  invaded  the  Pacific 
Islands  the  natives  might  have  been 
left  to  their  own  devices  —  to  dance, 
sing,  and  lounge,  with  intervals  of 
fighting  and  head-lifting,  and,  in  some 
groups,  of  devouring  the  slain.  The 
white  man  came,  too  often  in  the  guise 
of  a  runaway  convict,  a  drunken  sailor, 
or  a  vendor  of  rum,  and  if  the  mission- 
ary had  not  been  there  to  supply  some 
counter-principles  capable  of  resisting- 
the  baser  forms  of  white  education,  the 
fate  of  the  milder  races,  who  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  any  one  cleverer  than 
themselves  as  a  superior  being,  would 
indeed  have  been  cruel.  As  it  stands, 
even  those  who  perceive  many  weak 
points  in  the  system  of  the  missionary 
pioneers  must  allow  that  they  have 
done  good  work,  and  that  the  schbols 
which  their  successors  are  now  estab- 
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lishing  are  simply  enabling  the  natives 
to  hold  their  own  with  the  aliens  who 
are  settling  amongst  them.  Many  of 
the  present  men,  moreover,  realize  that 
the  edicts  by  which  heavy  burdens,  and 
grievous  to  be  borne,  were  bound  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  islanders,  needed 
relaxation,  if  not  abolition.  They  see, 
for  example,  that  instead  of  altogether 
forbidding  sivas,  or  dances,  they  would 
do  well  merely  to  seek  to  eliminate 
such  portions  of  them  as  are  harmful 
and  immoral ;  that  people,  whether 
white  or  brown,  must  have  amuse- 
ments ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  guide 
than  to  stimulate  hypocrisy  by  a  readi- 
ness to  excommunicate  which  would 
have  astonished  a  pope. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  Boman 
Catholics,  whose  missions  were  estab- 
lished a  few  years  later  than  those  of 
the  Protestants,  should  not  have  a 
larger  following.  The  general  estimate 
of  about  a  seventh  does  not  represent  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  population. 
They  have  devoted  priests  and  sisters, 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  their  schools 
have  hitherto  offered  the  most  complete 
education  available  for  those  Samoans 
who  desired  wider  knowledge.  It  may 
be  that  the  training  in  theological  con- 
troversy, which  has  long  formed  part 
of  the  Malua  curriculum,  has  enabled 
the  native  pastors  to  confute  their  op- 
ponents, and  to  keep  their  flocks  in  the 
Protestant  fold  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
simpler  doctrine  and  more  congrega- 
tional form  of  worship  is  congenial  to 
the  native  mind  in  these  islands. 

In  India,  the  elaborate  ceremonies, 
the  images,  and  the  mysticism  of  the 
Roman  Church  seem  to  attract  races 
whose  own  faith  offers  something  sim- 
ilar. In  the  Navigators'  Islands ,  though 
the  people  were  always  disposed  to  rev- 
erence the  unseen  powers,  they  erected 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  temples 
in  their  honor,  nor  did  they  habitually 
attempt  to  make  other  represeuUitions 
of  them  than  th£  natural  objects  in 
which  they  supposed  their  spirits  to  be 
incarnate.  A  small  house  was  allotted 
to  sacred  services  in  some  villages,  in 
others  the  common  meeting  or  guest 
house  of  the  place  served  also  for  the 


purposes  of  worship.  Thefts  were  dis- 
covered by  means  of  oaths,  sworn  by 
suspected  persons  on  a  consecrated 
cup,  stone,  or  shell  ;  and  some  similar 
ceremony  obtains  to  the  present  day, 
though  presumably  modified  to  suit  the 
Christian  profession  of  the  deponents. 
Traders  and  missionaries  outside  the 
municipal  jurisdiction  of  Apia  still  find 
it  advisable  to  enlist  neighboring  chiefs 
as  their  allies,  and,  if  they  have  cause 
to  complain  of  depredations,  to  put  the 
matter  into  their  hands,  knowing  that 
they  will  probably  obtain  redress 
through  this  trial  by  ordeal. 

This  does  not,  perhaps,  indicate  an 
entirely  satisfactory  state  of  law  and 
order ;  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
dual  monarchy  and  triple  consular  con- 
trol do  not  always  facilitate  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  decrees  as  happen  to 
emanate  from  Mulinuu,  the  seat  of 
government.  Nevertheless,  no  senous 
danger  to  life  or  property  seems  to  be 
apprehended  by  the  foreigners,  num- 
bering, as  they  do,  about  three  hundred 
British  subjects  (white  and  half-caste), 
between  eighty  and  ninety  Germans, 
under  twenty  Americans,  and  a  few 
French  priests  and  sisters. 

Space  forbids  me  to  describe  at  length 
other  attractive  spots  visited  by  us  : 
the  picturesque  and  well-ordered  island 
of  Manono,  with  its  neat  paths,  its 
war-canoe  decorated  with  shells,  and 
the  romantic,  outlying  rock  with  a 
single  palm-tree  called  "The  Chief's 
Grave  ; "  or  the  strangely  formed  vol- 
canic islet,  Apolima  (The  Hollow  of 
the  Hand),  a  natural,  sea-girt  fortress, 
where  an  impregnable  wall  of  rock^ 
rising  on  every  side  round  a  verdure- 
lined  crater,  leaves  one  only  portal, 
barricaded  by  tumbling  surf,  which, 
unfortunately,  prevented  our  landing, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  tide  at  the 
hour  of  our  visit.  The  inhabitants  of 
Manono  in  time  of  war  transpoited 
their  women  and  children  to  this  cita- 
del, and  a  cord  stretched  across  the 
single  entrance  would  enable  the  weak- 
est defenders  to  overturn  any  canoe  in 
which  invaders  might  approach  to  at- 
tack them. 

I  must,  nevertheless,  recall  our  last 
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long  ride  through  a  dense  forest,  where 
twining  branches  afforded  an  impene- 
trable shade,  even  at  midday,  and 
where,  in  occasional  clearings,  fallen 
boughs  and  greensward  were  alike  over- 
grown with  festoons  and  wreaths  of 
convolvulus  with  immense  white  blos- 
soms. We  emerged  at  length  on  to 
an  open  space,  overlooking  a  thickly 
wooded  ravine,  with  precipices  down 
which  fall  the  waters  of  a  river  in  a 
succession  of  lovely  cascades.  One  of 
these  precipices,  called  Papaseea,  or 
the  Sliding  Hock,  is  thirty-five  feet 
high,  and  on  the  top  of  this  men  and 
women  seat  themselves,  and,  balancing 
themselves  carefully,  allow  the  water 
to  carry  them  over  with  a  sudden  shoot 
into  the  deep  pool  beneath.  The  native 
girls  who  had  accompanied  us  in  our 
excursion  were  most  dexterous  in  this 
form  of  diving,  and  I  envied  them  their 
thorough  enjoyment  of  the  plunge. 
The  merriest  picnic  on  a  kind  of  island 
between  the  upper  and  lower  cascades 
was  followed  by  a  ride  back  to  Apia,  if 
possible  merrier  still.  Next  day  the 
American  mail  steamer  caiTied  us  away 
from  the  enchanted  island,  which,  de- 
spite native  feuds  and  white  intrigues, 
will  ever  remain  in  our  memories  as  a 
home  of  genuine  hospitality,  and  a  land 
of  leisure,  brightened  with  flowers  and 
enlivened  with  dance  and  song. 

M.  E.  Jersey. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
TAYLOR  OF  BARONSGATE. 

The  squire  was  one  of  an  old  Catholic 
family ;  no  bigot,  or  no  such  bigot 
but  that  his  best-loved  neighbor,  in  a 
county  studded  with  Catholic  families, 
was  the  vicar  of  the  parish  where  his 
bouse  and  land  lay  ;  and  yet  he  sturdily 
maintained,  in  the  little  company  of 
three  who  sat  and  talked  together  one 
evening  by  his  ample  fireside,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  spiritual  exaltation 
and  the  saintly  spirit  out  of  his  own 
Church.  He  admitted  that  Methodism 
and  the  like  had  bred  examples  of  a 
useful  religious  enthusiasm,  that  detrac- 
tion itself  would  be  ashamed  of  doubt- 


ing that  in  the  Anglican  communion 
there  were  many  men  possessed  with 
a  divinely  humble,  inextinguishably 
fervent  piety ;  but  that  was  not,  as 
Thomas  k  Kempis  said,  ^^to  enter  far 
into  inward  things."  There  is  a  spir^- 
itual  border-land,  said  the  squire,  a 
merging  frontier- line  between  earth 
and  heaven,  to  which  a  divinely  calm 
effulgence  descends,  etnbracing,  and  as 
it  were  adopting,  the  few  who  rise  far 
enough  beyond  the  world  to  walk  in 
those  bright  marches.  The  witness  of 
it  is  even  visible.  It  is  to  be  seen  ia 
the  very  faces  of  the  men  and  women 
who  habitually  attain  to  life  and  conver- 
sation in  some  celestial  interspace  above 
the  world,  the  reflection  of  which  they 
bear  as  clearly  as  mountain -tops  the  last 
rays  of  day.  And  where  was  this  life 
ever  known,  or  the  witness  of  it  ever 
seen,  except  amongst  those  who  dwell 
in  the  "fold  of  the  Church"?  Kot 
that  it  is  seen  much  now  anywhere,  and 
least  of  all,  where  there  was  never  very 
much  of  it  perhaps,  in  England.  The 
fatal  invasions  of  an  accursed  Spirit  of 
the  Age,  creeping  into  every  heart 

So  the  squire  ran  on,  in  language 
rather  more  familiar  than  this,  but  with 
the  meaning  plain  enough,  and  swelling 
with  a  fulness  of  conviction  that  an- 
swered all  the  purposes  of  eloquence ; 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth, 
which  shed  an  equal  radiance  upon 
each,  the  parson  listened  forbearingly, 
shaking  his  head  now  and  then  on  be- 
half of  Protestantism  and  mankind  at 
large,  or  murmuring  a  gentle  ''  No,  no, 
no  I  "  Not  that  this  was  all  his  share 
in  the  conversation.  He  had  many  apt 
things  to  say  interjectionally,  besides 
"No,  no,  no  1  "  but  there  would  have 
been  more  of  them,  and  perhaps  better 
things,  had  he  been  less  preoccupied. 
Yet  what  his  mind  wandered  to  while 
the  squire  talked  on  was  all  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  as  presently  appeared  when,  ris- 
ing from  his  chair  with  an  indescribable 
air  of  embarrassed  solemnity,  he  took 
out  his  pocket-book  and  drew  from  it  a 
cutting  from  some  newspaper^ 

"  Wharton,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been 
thinking  of  this  bit  of  paper  from  the 
moment  you  began  upon  your  theme. 
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It  came  from  a  Yorkshire  journal  which 
was  sent  to  me  by  a  clerical  friend  up 
there  only  a  fortnight  ago ;  and  this  is 
what  it  says  :  *  We  regret  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Clement  Taylor,  the  eccentric  and 
philanthropic  bookseller  of  Market 
Street,  Baronsgate,  died  there  on  the 
night  of  Wednesday  or  the  morning  of 
Thursday  last.  He  was  found  at  6  a.m. 
on  Thursday  seated  in  his  old  high 
chair,  his  arms  extended  over  the  desk 
ho  had  been  reading  at,  and  his  face 
resting  on  the  pages  of  his  open  book. 
Many  of  our  readers  in  Baronsgate  and 
its  neighborhood  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  deceased  was  only  in  his 
forty-third  year.'  He  looked  ten  years 
older,''  said  the  parson,  as  he  tenderly 
restored  the  slip  of  paper  to  his  letter- 
case.  '^  The  book  he  was  reading  when 
he  died  (I  have  it)  was  a  yellow,  thin 
old  quarto  edition  of  the  very  thing  you 
named  but  now ;  the  ^'  Imitation  "  of 
k  Kempis.  It  was  as  likely  as  not  to 
have  been  Bunyan's  '*  Holy  War."  He 
was  not  of  your  faith,  for  one  ;  he  was 
modem  enough  to  be  younger  than 
either  of  us,  Wharton ;  he  was  a  lay- 
man living  a  common  life  in  the  shop 
and  the  street ;  but  yet  if  ever  human 
creature  entered  far  into  inward  things, 
or  bore  about  him  the  witness  of  de- 
scending every  day  from  a  country  and 
a  companionship  above  any  of  this 
world,  it  was  Clement  Taylor,  the  ob- 
scure watchmender  and  dealer  in  old 
books,  who  died  last  month  in  a  little 
decayed  Yorkshire  town." 

'^  When,  after  promising  to  dine  with 
me  to  celebrate  Mary's  birthday,  you 
were  called  away  by  a  distressing  duty 
and  couldn't  come  — 


>» 


of  conveying,  though  what  he  had  told 
was  impressive  enough. 

'^  Now  tell  us  something  more  about 
this  Taylor,"  said  the  squire  at  last. 
"You  knew  him  well  evidently,  and 
such  a  man  as  you  have  been  hinting  at 
should  be  known  to  all  the  world,  how- 
ever much  he  might  wish  to  conceal 
himself." 

"  I  did  not  know  him  well ;  inti- 
mately, I  mean.  I  met  him  only  three 
or  four  times  when  I  was  on  a  visit  to 


St.   Michael's 


vicarage 


last  year,  and 


*^I  went  to  see  Taylor  put  into  the 
ground,  and  hear  a  sermon  preached 
about  him  to  half  a  congregation  of 
poor  people." 

"Two  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  I 
suppose." 

"More  or  less,"  said  the  parson,  re- 
suming his  chair  and  moodily  drawing 
it  nearer  to  the  flrelight.  And  there 
we  sat,  without  exchanging  a  word  for 
foU  five  minutes  ;  silent  under  a  much 
stronger  impression  than  anything  in 
tbe  parson's  language  seemed  capable 
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yet  by  accident  I  heard  from  him  one 
night  —  not  that  he  ever  knew  that  I 
beard  —  but  I  will  tell  you  the  story  all 
through. 

"It  was  in  the  summer  time,  you 
know,  that  I  went  down  to  Baronsgate 
to  spend  a  week  with  Jeffrey.  The 
hour  of  my  appearance  there  had  not 
been  fixed,  and  when  I  arrived  at  the 
parsonage  some  time  in  the  afternoon, 
Jeffrey  (a  bachelor  you  know)  was  gad- 
ding about  among  his  parishioners.  So 
I  took  to  sauntering  in  the  grey  old 
town,  which  was  a  busier  place  in  the 
sixteenth  century  than  it  is  now,  and 
has  a  market-square  large  enough  to 
drill  a  battalion  of  soldiery.  You  ought 
to  know  the  castle  ruins,  Wharton ; 
you  are  connected  with  them  on  the 
spindle  side." 

^^  I  do.  Splendid  pile  on  a  sheer,  up- 
standing cliff  close  above  the  town  ;  its 
shadow  throwing  half  across  the  streets 
at  sunset ;  very  precipitous  streets  on 
that  side." 

"  And  you  remember  the  jostling  old 
houses  of  the  market-place,  the  tall  and 
the  low,  the  great  and  the  humble, 
ranging  together  in  amiable  equality  ? 
and  the  beautiful  old  inn  that  runs  down 
from  the  square  into  Market  Street? 
Well,  then,  Taylor's  shop, — a  little 
wooden,  low-fronted  place  with  a  ceil- 
ing you  could  touch  with  your  hands,  — 
stood  two  or  three  doors  down  the 
street  from  the  inn.  In  my  loungings 
here  and*  there  I  had  come  to  this  shop, 
and,  first  attracted  by  a  few  morsels  of 
old  china  in  the  window,  began  to  read 
along  the  backs  of  the  books.  There 
were  not  many  of  them,  —  old  things  of 
no  account, — but  there  were  enough  to 
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obstruct  the  view  to  the  interior;  so 
that  my  first  intimatiou  of  Jeffrey's 
presence  in  the  shop  was  his  coming 
out  of  it,  to  the  sound  of  a  bell  that 
might  have  been  taken  from  a  bell- 
wether!s  neck. 

"  I  noticed  that  a  rather  wandering, 
speculative  look  came  into  Jeffrey's 
face  while  we  exchanged  greetings,  the 
look  of  a  man  ^ho  is  working  out  a 
sudden  thought ;  and  no  sooner  were 
they  over  than  he  said  (you  must  know 
that  we  had  not  moved  from  before  the 
shop  window,  and  were  both  staring 
vaguely  into  it), 'Wouldn't  you  like  to 
buy  one  of  those  old  bits  of  china  ? 
They  are  not  bad.'  I  had  begun  to 
answer  that  they  were  not  quite  good 
enough  to  be  worth  carrying  home, 
when  he  interrupted  me  with,  'Look 
here  I  I  know  what  you  would  like,  that 
blue-grey  crackle  bottle.  Quite  genu- 
ine, though  not  first-i*ate,  you  will  say. 
A  couple  of  dark  red  I'oses  in  a  bottle 
like  .that,  and  you  have  a  picture  I 
Come  on  I  I  know  the  price,  —  nine 
shillings  I '  And  taking  me  by  the 
arm,  he  walked  me  into  Taylor's  shop. 

"It  was  a  dusty  little  place,  with  a 
half-glass  door  leading  into  the  living- 
room.  At  the  tinkling  of  the  sheep-bell 
announcing  customers,  or  visitoi's,  Tay- 
lor came  through  this  door  ;  and  then  I 
saw  for  the  first  time,  in  the  figure-  of 
an  intelligent-artisan  sort  of  person, 
one  of  those  men  who  are  the  very  salt 
of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  its  inspir- 
ers  and  saviours.  Their  sweetest  grace 
their  greatest  fault ;  I  am  persuaded 
that  most  of  them  hide  away  in  some 
obscure  little  round  of  goodness,  lost 
in  their  own  humility  and  salntliness. 
Taylor  was  one  of  those  meagre  men, 
with -the  bones  of  an  athlete  and  no 
vitality  to  correspond,  who  are  more 
often  seen  among  the  artisan  classes 
than  among  ourselves  ;  shells  in  which 
interior  strength  has  been  worn  out, 
perhaps,  by  two  or  three  generations  of 
sensitiveness  under  privation.  Don't 
you  think  it  might  be  so  ?  " 

"Nothing  more  likely,"  said  the 
squire.    . 

"He  was  of  a  rugged  countenance, 
too,  as  if  meanti  tor  a  fighting-man  orig- 


inally, one  of  your  honest  pushers  and 
strivers  ;  though  you  did  not  see  this  at 
first  under  the  beautiful,  far-brought 
placidity  that  seemed  to  have  himi 
in  guardiausliip.  Forty-three  ?  H& 
looked  titty,  all  but  his  eyes  ;  which, 
were  not  brilliant  either,  but  like  agates- 
with  a  bit  of  this  glowing  wood-ember 
at  the  bottom  of  them.  Well,  we  went 
into  the  shop,  and  Taylor  came  out  to 
us  rather  timidly,  and,  'Look  here  I 
Mr.  Taylor,'  says  Jeffrey.  '  As  it  hap- 
pens, I  plumped  upon  an  old  friend  of 
mine  just  as  I  crossed  your  threshold^ 
staring  at  those  china  pieces  in  the 
window.  He  is  a  famous  judge  of  old 
china,  you  must  know,  and  he  would 
like  to  have  that  grey,  long-necked 
bottle  with  the  cracks  on  its  surface. 
Nine  shillings  ? ' 

"  *  She  told  me  to  ask  ten,'  says  Tay- 
lor in  an  absent  way.  '  But  that  is  half 
a  sovereign  ;  and  I  thought  nine  shil- 
lings would  be  more  attractive.'  And 
then,  instead  of  going  to  get  the  bottle 
for  me,  as  I  expected,  he  turned  the 
otlier  way,  went  into  his  little  parlor^ 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  That 
seemed  odd,  even  to  Jeffrey,  who  firet 
looked  &uri)rised,  then  winked,  and  be- 
gan to  search  along  the  bookshelves  aa 
a  hint  to  me  to  stay.  A  moment  after-r 
wards  the  rattle  of  cups  and  saucers^ 
was  heard,  which  made  me  think  that 
we  were  to  be  invited  to  discuss  thi» 
momentous  bargain  over  the  tea-table. 
Jeffrey  cocked  an  ear  too  ;  and,  shuf* 
fling  toward'  me,  whispered,  '  Don't  say 
wo  if  you  are  asked.  It  will  be  worth 
your  while.'  In  another  minute,  dur- 
ing which  there  was  more  rattling  of 
crockery,  Taylor  reappeared  in  the 
doorway,  saying  in  his  gentle  voice,. 
'  May  I  ask  you  to  come  in  ?  '  And  ia 
we  went ;  not,  however,  to  find  the 
usual  preparations  for  tea,  but  fifteen 
or  twenty  bits  of  Oriental  ware,, Wedge- 
wood  ware,  and  a  particularly  good 
piece  of  Spode,  set  out  in  captivating^ 
order  on  an  old  Dutch  tray. 

"We  spent  some  little  time  looking^ 
at  these  before  Taylor  said  :  '  I  have 
taken  a  liberty,  I'm  afraid,  but  you'll 
pardon  that  |or  ^the  sake  of  doing,  a* 
kindness,    Mr,  Jeffrey  said,  sir'  (thl». 
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of.  course  was  to'  me),  'that  yoa  are  a 
famous  judge,  of  old  china.  Tell  me 
what  these  things  are  really  worth ;  I 
mean  to  a  huyer  who  wants  a  bargain, 
but  who  should  not  have  too  much  of  a 
bargain.' 

''  Considering  that  I  was  supposed  to 
be  negotiating  for  the  specimen  in  the 
window  (which,  however,  I  must  tell 
you,  was  worth  more  than  nine  shil- 
lings, poor  as  it  was),  this  address  took 
me  aback.  For  a  moment  I  saw  in 
Taylor  a  probable  impostor,  and  one  of 
a  rather  common  sort.  But  glancing  at 
Jeffrey,  I  discovered  nothing. but  satis- 
faction about  him  ;  another  glance  at 
Taylor  shook  my  suspicion  to  the 
knees ;  but  what  finished  it  was  the 
appearance  at  that  moment  of  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  neatest  —  the  —  the  — 
the  sweetest,  and  silveriest,  and  laven- 
derest  old  woman  tliat  ever  mortal  eyes 
rested  on  ;  seventy  and  deaf,  thougli, 
deaf  as  a  stone  ;  you  could  see  it  at 
once.  She  came  in  in  her  beautiful 
print  gown  (sprigged,  you  know),  and 
with  a  high-backed  Quaker  sort  of  cap, 
the  fore  part  close  drawn  all  round  her 
face  in  pretty  soft  frills,  —  lovely  I  She 
came  in,  and,  placing  near  me  a  neat 
little  parcel,  went  out  again.  I  could 
see  at  a  glance  that  this  was  my  nine- 
shilling  purchase,  which  there  was  to 
be  no  liaggling  about. 

''Whether  Taylor  had  caught  sight 
of  my  suspiciousness  or.  not,  and  was 
hurt  enough  to  wish  to  dispel  it,  of 
course  I  don't  know ;  but  it  was  .witli 
evident  pain  and  reluctance  that  he  ex- 
plained why  he  wanted  the  use  of  my 
judgment.  There  was  a  poor  old  lady 
in  a  neighboring  town,  six  miles  off. 
Por  years  she  had  lived  in  comfort  and 
in  much  respect  on  an  annuity  ;  nice 
little  house,  with  plenty  of  pretty  old 
garniture  and  so  forth.  All  this  came 
to  ruiii  through  the  wicked  selfishness 
of  an  only  sou.  Half  the  annuity  had 
to  be.  made  over  to  save  him  from  dis- 
grace long  ago,  since  when  there  had 
been  a  slow  sinking  from  .ope  stage  o{ 
poverty  to  another  till  there  w^  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  sell  any  portable  thing 
that  waa least  likely  .to  be. missed.  Por 
this  was  a  proud  old  lady ;  one  .of  the 


tender,  sensitively  proud  ones,  wh|> 
could  not  bear,  that .  her  friends  .ati^ 
neighbors  should  know  of  her  fall,  aq^ 
whose  poor  old  heart  was  ii^  danger  pi 
breaking  every  time  she  looked  amoijig 
her  smaller  treasures  for  something  tln^(; 
could  be  sold  away  put  of  the  tpwi^ 
she  had  liyed  in  so  long.  Her  trinkets 
gone  and  her  bits  of  lace,  she  had  ,tp 
come  to  bulkier  articles  :  'And  it  w^ 
not  many  days  ago,^  said  Taylor,  '  thai^ 
she  cveptf  to, ray  door  at  nightfall,  tremj- 
bling  as  a  thief  might,  with  a. basket  j^ 
her  hand  and  some  •  of  these  things  i^ 
it.  So  thankful  I  was  that  the  shuttei'as 
were  closed  just  as  she  slipped  i|i./ 
For  this  kind  of  visitor  is  not  uew.tp 
me,  or  their  terrible,  ten*ible;»  fpoHsl](, 
foolish  miseries  I  But  cliina  I  What 
could  I  do  with  it,  being  more  ignorant 
of  it^  value  than  she  l^erself,  and  so 
likely  to  wrong  her  in  dealing  with  ^ 
For  her  bright  hope  was  [tliis  was  Tay- 
lor's wjay  of  talking,  I  aui  not  pi^tt^ng 
words  into  his  mouth]  that  I  might  ^ell 
these  things  for  her  quietly  by  just  jjuir 
ting  a  sample  or  two  among  the  boq^}» 
in  my  shop  wjndow.    Poor  wom^n .!  I 

told  her r '     '  And ,'  say Si  Je ffrey ,'  iiv 

terrupting  him,  '  she  told  you  that  yp^ 
were  a,  kind  man,  whose  goodness, 
whatever  you  might  think,  had  be^a 
heard  of  beyoud  Baronsgate  ;  aud  th^t 
yon  wouldn't  send  her  honie  again  w^i 
her  crockery  unloaded,  but  would  \<\o 
your  best  with  it,  and  here  it  is.'  '  A^l 
but  the  piece  you  kindly  took,'  ,s^ia 
Taylor,  and  there  the  story  ended.';  ; ,  j 

"  Except  that —7-- " 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  tlie  parson  went 
on  to  say,  "Taylor  having  explai^e^l 
his  difficulty,  I  examined  the  little  col- 
lection to  pricQ  it ;  Taylor  dashing  into 
the  shop  for  p^n  and  ink.  at  the  first 
motion,  much  as  if  a  reprieye  were  tp 
be  signed.  It  was  not  particularly  (jpq- 
venient  tome  that  he  should  hoU\ l^^v 
ink-bottle,  but  there  the  child  in  hiUi 
came  out  so  obviously  that  I  wasu'tgcf- 
ing  .to  offend  it ;  and  you  should  ha^v^ 
seen  how. he  watched  eye^y  it^nji.ipf 
price  as  it  went  down,  auicl  ha v«.  heard 
the  crowing  '  Aha  I  '  that  followed  tlio 
entry, '  Small  m^nda^n  jar  with  cpy^, 
ftix.guiQe»§Li!.  rte  one.|:e^^Ji^p.ai^d 
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'well-conditioned  piece.  Yes,  not  a  bad 
total,  large  beyond  Taylor's  imaginings, 
at  any  rate.  It  was  after  crying  it  out 
that  this  strange,  good  creature  made 
me /eel  what  I  thought  of  him  by  means 
of  a  most  unexpected  sensation.  *•  Was 
I  not  justified  in  troubling  you  ?  '  he 
said,  facing  round  with  a  wonderfully 
grateful  smile.  Now,  like  many  other 
male  persons,  I  »»^ppose  I  feel  murder- 
ous whenever  1  am  touched  familiarly 
by  another  man.  I  want  a  kria  imme- 
diately—  no  less  a  weapon.  But  as 
Taylor  said  this,  he  —  stranger,  artisan, 
and  shopkeeper,  you  know  —  placed 
both  hands  on  my  shoulders  ;  and  what 
I  felt  was  just  as  if  they  had  been  the 
hands  of  his  beautiful  old  mother." 

Upon  this .  the  third  person  in  the 
conversation  asked  of  the  squire, 
*'*'  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  sign 
of  saintliness  ?  " 

The  squire  opened  his  lips  to  make 
answer,  with  a  billowy  motion  of  his 
whole  body  which  seemed  to  portend  a 
sailing  into  the  subject  at  lai^e  ;  but 
the  parson  stopped  him. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  he.  "  I  must  just 
tell  you  something  more.  A  second 
half -glass  door  in  Taylor's  rather  bleak 
sitting-room  led  into  a  long,  narrow 
workshop,  whence  the  clicking  sound 
of  light  tools  nimbly  used  could  be 
heard,  and  from  time  to  time  a  word  or 
a  laugh.  Now  while  I  was  pricing  the 
goods  I  noticed  that  Jeffrey  strolled 
to  thiai  door  and  nodded  and  smiled 
through  the  panes  of  it  in  his  affablest 
way.  And  '  Come  here,'  he  presently 
called  to  me,  when  my  business  was 
done.  I  went  and  peeped^  and  what 
should.1  see  but  three  jolly  cripple-boys 
hard  at  work,  and  yet  as  it  might  be 
at  play  ;  two  of  them  busy  with  book- 
binder's tools,  and  the  other,  a  paler- 
looking  lad,  perched  at  a  watchmaker's 
bench  with  the  appropriate  glass  at  his 
eye.  No  explanation  was  needed.  Tay- 
lor had  picked  up  these  boys  in  one 
place  or  another,  and  was  housing  them 
and  teaching  them  a  trade.  Yes,  and 
just  as  we  came  away,  another  swung 
cheerily  from  the  street ;  a  one-crutched 
hunchback  this,  whom  Taylor  had  put 
out  to  some  business  in  the  town.    So 


Jeffrey  told  me  ;  and  that  he  was  afraid 
the  whole .  six  of  them  in  the  blessed 
little  wooden  tumble-down  house  often 
sat  down  to  a  supper  for  four." 

Here  the  parson  paused  in  meditap 
tion,  which  was  not  interrupted,  and 
then  said,  ^^This  is  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  sort  of  man  Taylor  of 
Baronsgate  was  ; "  and  so  resumed  his 
cogitations. 

^*  I  know  the  kind  of  man,"  said  the 
squire.  ''  But,  thank  Heaven  I  he  is 
not  a  monster  of  rarity,  and  I  must  say, 
Walcot,  that  goodness  such  as  his  may 
exist  at  a  very  high  pitch  without  the 
spiritual  exaltation  and  apartness,  so  to 
speak,  of  which  we  were  talking.  To 
be  sure,  what  you  said  of  your  feeling 
when  he  placed  his  hands  on  your 
shoulders  has  a  special  significance.  If 
it  is  a  question  of  saintliness  of  charac- 
ter, there  is  more  in  that  than  in  all 
your  good  Taylor's  kindness  to  unfortu- 
nate old  ladies  and  crippled  boys." 

^^  I  don't  deny  it,"  said  the  parson. 
^^  On  the  contrary,  I  see  that  your  mean- 
ing is  right ;  though  I  confess  I  do  not 
care  much  for  the  very  saintly  character 
(and  I  believe  it  does  run  as  high  as 
that  sometimes)  which  is  indifferent  to 
crippled  boys  and  unfortunate  old  ladies 
—  sordid  sorrows,  mundane  ills.  I  pre- 
fer Taylor's  mixture,  if  it  is  allowable 
to  joke  on  such  a  subject.  Well,  but 
this  is  only  preliminary.  Before  I  went 
to  bed  that  evening  I  heard  many  sto- 
ries about  him  that  were  some  of  them 
odd,  and  all  of  the  sort  that  you  can- 
not listen  to  without  feeling  smaller ; 
and  as  I  busied  myself  in  getting  Han- 
way  of  Oxford  Street  to  buy  that  little 
parcel  of  china  in  a  lot.  I  contrived 
occasion  for  several  long  talks  with 
Taylor  before  I  came  away.  One  even- 
ing we  prowled  about  among  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  country  round  Barons- 
gate till  near  midnight,  talking  all  man- 
ner of  high  things.  Or  rather  he  did  ; 
and  that  in  such  a  way  and  with  such 
looks  and  tones  that  now  I  thought  of 
Coleridge,  and  now  of  the  coteries  of 
Oxford  lads  who  take  fire  at  each  other, 
their  heads  spinning  and  sputtering  like 
Catherine  wheels  with  a  whirligig  of 
glorious  ideas  — 
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<^  And  coming  to  a  stop  with  all  the 
powder  out,  a  charred  little  knob  of 
wood  I  '* 

'^  —  and  sometimes  of  the  fishermen 
and  other  ignoramuses  who  made  the 
first  apostles  and  martyrs.  It  may  seem 
exaggerated,  but  that  is  how  he  im- 
pressed me  and  more  ;  and  I  suppose 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
George  Foxes  and  John  Bunyans  are 
absolutely  extinct  ?  " 

^'  A  bit  of  a  Christian  Socialist,  prob- 
ably." 

''Yes,  if  you  can  find  any  sort  of 
Socialist  without  rancor,  or  any  Chris- 
tian incompetent  to  hate.  AVhere  he 
got  his  reading  from  I  don't  know,  but 
he  seemed  to  have  run  alongside  of  the 
Socialist  movement  closely,  and  to  be 
watching  with  restless  pain  the  drain- 
ing away  of  all  superstitious  belief. 
That  is  just  what  I  am  coming  to. 

''At  starting  on  the  ramble  I  told 
you  of  we  came,  not  far  out  of  the 
town,  to  a  gently  ascending  bluif  which 
breaks  off  in  sheer  declivity  on  the  fur- 
ther side  ;  I  mean  the'  further  side  from 
Baronsgate.  Hoodycliff  it  is  called, 
I  think.  It  is  a  romantic  place,  with 
that  primeval  look  about  it  which  is  not 
always  seen  even  in  the  wildest  spots. 
You  go  up  on  a  broken  irregular  path 
through  patches  of  gorse  and  ling  for 
half  a  mile,  and  then  suddenly  find 
yourself  at  the  abrupt  edge  of  the  cliff, 
with  a  view  over  miles  of  moorland 
country,  and  the  farms  and  hamlets 
which  here  and  there  huddle  in  tlie 
hollows.  Step  back  a  dozen  paces  from 
the  verge  of  the  cliff,  and  not  an  acre 
of  the  scene  below  is  visible  ;  advance 
again,  and  the  whole  sweep  of  it  is  re- 
vealed. Most  impressive  I  Taylor  was 
monologuing  away  in  his  gentle  yet 
animated  manner  when  we  turned  to 
walk  along  the  cliff  edge  ;  but  he  be- 
came instantly  silent  then,  and  pres- 
ently I  overheard  him  murmuring  what 
happened  to  be  the  very  thought  in 
my  own  mind  at  the  moment :  '  Taketh 
him  up  into  an  exceedingly  high  moun- 
tain and  showed  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world.'  In  a  moment  of  time,  I 
added,  quoting  from  St.  Luke's  account. 
This  turned    Taylor  into    a   beautiful 


rambling  discourse  about  the  forty  days 
and  its  temptations  ;  how  that  here  was 
far  more  proof  of  the  mortal  man- 
hood in  Jesus  Christ  than  if  his  bones 
had  been  found  in  the  sepulchre, '  And 
could  now  be  touched  by  even  such  a 
hand  as  mine.  So  much  had  Jesus  of 
hlfi  father  Adam,  and  that  long  line  of 
mortal  generation,  that  it  was  strong 
enough  to  rise  up  and  question  the 
Grodhead  in  him,  to  ridicule  it  as  a  fan« 
tasy  of  enthusiasm,  and  to  ask  whether 
a  wise  son  of  man  would  not  turn  his 
vast  powers  of  ascendency  to  a  different 
account.  This  in  the  breast  of  Christ 
himself.  Satan  nothing  but  one  of  our 
two  voices,  unquenched  in  him  till 
then ;  the  voice  of  our  fathers  in  the 
mould  against  that  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven.  But,'  —  and  then  on  came 
the  '  huts '  in  a  clearing,  consoling  tri- 
umphing stream  for  the  next  mile  of 
our  ramble  ;  Taylor  talking  the  whole 
time  to  himself  quite  as  much  as  to  me. 

"Well,  the  last  day  of  my  visit  was 
running  out,  and  my  last  dinner  with 
Jeffrey  was  in  course  of  consumption, 
when  that  good  fellow  had  a  sick-call  to 
the  farthest  end  of  his  paiish.  It  was 
nearly  eight  o'clock  when  he  started  ; 
the  day  had  been  brazen  hot,  even  then 
there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  heavens  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not 
spend  the  evening  better  than  in  stroll- 
ing off  to  Hoodycliff  to  see  the  night 
creep  over  the  moor  and  the  stars  come 
out  in  the  sky.     Accoixlingly  I  went. 

'•  The  face  of  Hoodycliff  is  not  quite 
so  precipitous  as  a  cut  cheese,  and  it<s 
sudden  slope  is  broken  by  goi*se-grown 
heathery  hummocks  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. Arrived  at  the  edge  of  it,  I  slid 
down  into  an  inviting  nest  between  two 
of  these  hummocks  a  few  feet  below ^ 
and  was  no  sooner  couched  there  than 
the  first  star  came  out  above  and  a 
spark  of  lamplight  shone  from  a  win** 
dow  in  the  darker  moorland  world  be- 
neath. This  was  just  what  I  had  come 
forth  for  to  see  ;  and  there  I  lay  on 
back  and  elbow  in  a  good  wide  frame 
of  mind  till  the  nearest  farmhouse  was 
covered  with  darkness,  and  the  sky 
(midsummer  sky,  you  know)  was  all 
ablaze. 
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■■'.  ^'"Now  I  began  to  think  of  retufning  ; 
^.nd  the  consequence  of  lingering  yet  a 
"While  longer  was,  that  just  as  I  was 
roused  to  action  by  the  thought  of  Jef- 
frey '  ordering  the  spirit-kettle  to  be 
Jbrought  into  his  study,  just  as  I  was  on 
the  very  poiiit  of  rising  from  my  nook, 
la  voice  that  I  well  knew  sounded  above 
luy  head.  It  was  .  Taylor's,  as  you 
guess.  He  was  marching  on  towards 
the  peak  of  the  cliff,  a  few  yards  dis- 

'  tant  above  me  ;  and  as  I  felt  on  glanc- 
ing   up,  he    was   so    intient   on   some 

•  business  of  his  own,  or  some  thoughts 
pi  his  own,  that  I  remained  quiet, 
looking  down  again  into  the  thick  of 
jLhe  dark  and  expecting  him  to  pass 
on;  I  knew  this  ridge  to  be  the  termi- 
nus of  a  favorite  evening  walk  of  his, 

*'  but  I  was  mistaken  as' to  his  standing 
i^bout  a  bit  and  then  going  on.  There 
Vas  time  enough  for  him  to  have  done 
60,  when  I  declare  to  you  I  was  shaken 
from  within  like  an  organ-pipe  by  the 
murmuring  of  a  voice  that  seemed  all 
^'everberation.  It  came  from  the  peak 
.of  the  crag  not  six  yards  off.  Taylor, 
of  course  ;  and  Taylor  on  his  knees, 
irpnting  the  whole  sweep  of  stariy 
heaven  and  night-shrouded  moor. 
.  ''It  was  an  awkward  situation,  but  I 
don't  know  what  escape  there  was  from 
it. .  For  before  I  had  time  to  think,  the 
inurmurlng  swelled  into  a  flood  of  pas- 
sionate words  impossible  to  interrupt ; 
for  though  they  fell  into  ray  ears  by  the 
way,  as  they  might  into  the  eai'S  of  any 
bird  or  beast  in  the  bushes  round  about, 
they  were  poured  out  before  the  Cre- 

"^     fttor*     Siicli  words ^" 

.  The  parson's  speech  tailed  off  into 
hicsitation  and  was  extinguished  there. 
It  had  been  observed  with  sympathetic 
cjiriosity  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
Jatter  part  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  time  the  good  Anglican  stiirted  out 
jU)  spend  his  evening  on  Iloodycliff  his 
face  had  been  steadily  turned  toward 
the  liearth  in  a  half  shy  way  ;  and  it 
was  still  in  the  full  glow  of  the  logs 
cWhen  he  began  again  by  supposing  that 
.it:wa^  getting  rather  late.  Looking  at 
•Jiis:  watch,  however,  he  found  that  it 
fjyji^Uttle  past  nine  o'clock  (the  squire's 
unvarying  dinner-hour  was  seven),  and 


80,  after  a  minute's  reflection  &mid  the 
carefully  unobserving  though  expectant 
silence  of  his  companions,  he  Said,  "  If 
you  would  really  care*-— pardon  me  if  I 
run  over  to  the  parsonage." 

The  squire's  demesne  was  but  a  small 
one.  The  house  stood  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  highway,  and 
the  parson's  house  was  hid  in  a  garden 
nearly  opposite  the  gates  of  the  trim 
little  park.  Therefore  we  had  not  to 
wait  long  for  his  return.  It  was  an  ab- 
sence of  little  more  than  ten  minutes, 
and  the  interval  was  broken  by  very 
few  observations.  "  There  goes  a 
man,"  said  the  squire,  '^  who  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  thorough  adaptability  of 
English  gentlemen  and  the  English 
character  in  general  when  duty  comes 
into  play.  Walcot  was  bom  a  soldier. 
He  looked  it  before  he  was  thirteen  ; 
and  as  you  may  have  noticed,  he  still 
keeps  the  air  and  carriage  of  a  man  of 
war.  And  had  he  gone  into  the  army 
he  would  have  been  none  of  your 
Ilavelocks,  I  fancy,  but  a  soldier  (of 
course  with  brains),  a  sportsman,  and 
nothing  else.  However,  his  mother 
would  not  have  her  last  boy  put  into  a 
red  coat,  so  Tom  goes  into  the  Church, 
and  makes  as  good,  and  studious,  and 
thoughtful  a  pastor  as  you'll  find  in 
twenty  parishes  round.  But  I  confess 
I  had  no  idea,  —  I  have  never  seen  be- 
fore such  openings  of  religious  emo- 
tion." 

"  Taylor  of  Baronsgate,  perhaps," 
said  the  other,  *'  and  his  recent  death 
brings  memories  and  thoughts  and 
things." 

Mr.  Walcot  came  in,  paler  from  con- 
tact with  the  cold  out  of  doors,  and 
quietly  replaced  himself  in  the  chair 
which  had  been  expecting  his  imme- 
diate return  to  it,  apparently.  A  word 
or  two  was  said  about  the  east  wind 
then  prevailing,  after  which  the  parson 
went  on  with  his  stoiy. 

"  You  remember  where  I  broke  off. 
There  was  I,  five  or  six  feet  down  the 
face  of  the  crag,  and  probably  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  bushes  among 
which  I  was  reposed  ;  above  was  Taylor 
on  his  knees,  and  his  face  addressed 
either  upward  or  outward  to  the  world 
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lie  was  6o  tnuch  concerned  about.  He 
was  praying,  as  of  course  you  under- 
stand. It  began  with  the  murmuring  I 
first  heard,  and  was  a  petition-  for  for- 
giveness of  what  was  in  his  mind,  its 
impatience,  its  presumption.  But  the 
impatience  and  presumption  (though  it 
might  just  as  well  be  called  that  meri- 
torious thing  *•  wrestling  with  the  Lord,*) 
soon  overtopped  the  preliminary  cry 
for  forgiveness.  It  was  very  still  up 
.there  ;  and  I  can  almost  fancy  now  that 
it  was  this  silence  —  which  is  some- 
-times  like  intensity  of  listening,  you 
-know  —  that  drew  Taylor  out.  I  can 
imagine  that  he  found  invitation  in  it. 
.At  any  rate,  he  rapidly  warmed  into  an 
'harangue,  now  delivered  on  his  knees, 
now  as  he  paced  backward  and  forward 
on  the  crag-peak,  or  stood  on  its  verge 
in  the  posture  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  cartoons — an  harangue  such 
as  I  never  heard  before,  nor  do  I  sup- 
pose that  you  ever  did  either. 

'^Of  course  the  hour  and  the  scene 
had  much  to  do  with  it,"  the  parson 
went  on  to  say,  as  he  took  from  his 
breast-pocket  a  thin  sheaf  of  papers, 
**  and  it  is  impossible  that  Taylor's 
rhapsodical  outpour  should  make  the 
impression  on  you  that  it  made  upon 
me.  The  voice  is  wanting ;  the  thrill 
of  it  is  wanting ;  everything  is  want- 
ing ;  and  the  attempt  to  give  you  a 
notion  of  it  is  a  risk,  and  perhaps  an 
injustice.  As  it  happens,  however,  my 
memory,  if  not  equal  to  Macaulay's,  is 
still  a  pretty  good  one  ;  and  immedi- 
ately after  repeating  Taylor's  sermon 
.to  Jeffrey  I  made  these  notes  of  it." 

With  a  feeling  that  half  absorption 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pipe  would  ease 
whatever  embarrassment  Mr.  Walcot 
might  be  under,  his  companions  had 
begun  to  smoke  before  he  returned 
from  the  vicarage  ;  and  in  the  same 
spirit  they  composed  themselves  in  that 
employment  with  their  profiles  turned 
to  him  as,  with  a  mumbled  humming 
of  some  unintelligible  words  to  begin 
with,  the  parson  dropped  his  voice  into 
a  low,  minor  key  and  so  proceeded, 
occasionally  reading  from  his  notes,  but 
oftener  speaking  from  memory  and 
«trai$;ht  into  the  chimney-place. 


.  iti  ]^y  lowness  is  my  boldness.  The 
shepherd  boy  who  became  king-  of  thy 
kingdom  of  Israel  raised  his  voice  to 
thee  importunately,  and  so  I  am  sure 
may  I.  Yet  I  dread,  because  I, would 
be  more  importunate  than  he ;  and 
now,  when  again  the  glib  devil  that  sits 
and  whispers  in  every  heart,  whiffs  me 
the  word  that  to  importune  thy  good- 
ness is  an  accusation  of  mercy  blame* 
fully  withheld,  I  know  not  whether  he 
would  prevent  me  from  my  prayer,  or 
whether  he  speaks  a  well-affoided  truth 
to  one  who  is  already  condemned  for 
insolent  and  rebellious  thoughts.  I 
will  speak  to  these  fields,  then ;  so 
that,  by  thy  grace,  my  words  may  fall 
to  the  ground  through  the  darkness  and 
die  in  it  if  they  be  pardonably  wrong, 
or  rise  to  the  light  amid  the  sighings 
and  seekings  of  thy  bewildered  crea- 
tures, if  they  may  be  admitted  to  audi- 
ence at  thy  throne  above  these  stars.  . 
"  *  O  thou  poor  world,'  "  — here  Wal- 
cot stretched  forth  his  arms  in  a  straight 
line,  his  eyes  bent  to  the  same  level,  as 
if  to  give  us  a  picture  of  Clement  Tay- 
lor addressing  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  —  "  '  O  thou  poor  world,  the  time 
is  nigh  when  there  will  be  more  light 
for  you,  or  multitudes  of  half -awakened 
souls  will  perish  in  feeding  a  fiame  of 
no  illumination  ;  for  that  science  is, 
except  as  it  reveals  to  us  the  machinery 
of  our  mortal  selves,  and  as  it  sets  a 
torch  up  here  and  there  about  this  cata- 
comb, this  earth,  wherein  our  unsouled 
bodies  are  to  lie.  To  cry  upon  knowl- 
edge is  a  daring  hazard,  and  that  I  will 
not.  But  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
sfrowth  and  flux  of  it  that  marks  our 
day,  surely  we  have  better  reason  than 
our  fsithers  to  remember  that  other  tree 
which  grew  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise 
and  was  not  the  Tree  of  Life.  Truly  I 
think  we  have  !  Knowledge  I  knowl- 
edge !  —  Yes,  and  wine  I  wine  I  — but 
with  wisdom  in  its  use,  and  the  'stab- 
lishment  of  health  and  joy  as  the  end. 
Wine  is  food  and  it  is  poison  ;  and 
nothing  better  is  this  earth-drawn  and 
earth-contained  knowledge  of  ours, 
which,  with  its  glaring  ray,  drowns  the 
effulgence  of  the  one  creative  light  of 
love.    There  is  a  knowledge  that  stains, 
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and  that  too  must  be  spread  abroad, 
tecatt^e  it  is  knowledge  and  lovely  when 
garlanded  by  art.  There  is  a  better 
knowledge,  that  which  makes  the  scholar 
proud,  and  yet  it  is  as  vain  as  the  hoard- 
ing of  gold,  or  the  delight  of  luxurious 
living,  or  the  savage's  delist  in  the 
shells  which  he,  too,  has  gathered  on 
the  shore.  But  there  is  useful  knowl- 
edge,— yes,  that  which  guides  my 
hand  on  the  way  to  my  mouth,  and 
teaches  me  to  fill  my  spoon  from  the 
dish  that  is  best.  That  is  the  whole 
epitome  of  useful  knowledge.  All's 
comprised  in  it,  from  the  knowledge  of 
ploughing  for  corn  and  of  use  for  the 
skins  of  beasts,  up  to  such  seizings  and 
harnessings  of  Crod's  elemental  servants 
to  looms,  and  ships,  and  shop-supply, 
that  poets  begin  to  wonder  whether 
man  is  not  himself  the  only  God.  Al- 
ready I  What  will  poets  say  when  man 
attains  to  the  creative  power  of  the 
fints,  who  choose  whether  they  will 
have  now  sons  and  now  daughters,  aud 
determine  whether  their  sons  shall  be 
hugeous  soldiers  bom  in  mail  or  other 
shaped  toilers  and  wiseacres  like  them- 
selves ? 

" '  We  are  what  we  are  by  the  divine 
appointment  of  oiu:  Father  in  Heaven 

—  children  of  his  love  but  creatures  of 
his  law.    The  love  I  know,  my  Father  I 

—  it  is  to  me  as  his  mother's  bosom  to 
a  little  child  that  never  was  reproved. 
And  though  I  know,  too,  where  I  stand, 

—  out  of  my  path  of  duty  in  the  village 
street,  and  under  the  avalanche  of  thy 
wrath,  it  emboldens  me  to  cry  to  thee. 
Hasten  thy  law !  Hasten,  hasten  thy 
law  I ' " 

At  this,  Walcot,  who  had  uplifted  his 
hands,  brought  them  down  upon  his 
breast,  at  the  same  time  bowing  his 
head.  An  involuntary  imitation  of  Tay- 
lor's submissive  gesture,  no  doubt ;  and 
the  ensuing  moment  of  silence  was 
beautifully  suggestive  of  the  avalanche 
reposing  unmoved. 

^'^All  things  advance  by  degrees, 
from  soil  to  seed,  from  seed  to  flower  ; 
and  among  them  even  the  pcrfectioning 
of  them  who  were  made  blood-brethren 
of  thy  son,  oh,  how  long  ago  I  Accord- 
ing lo  our  understanding  of  thy  laws, 


this  is  the  law  of  our  being ;  a  law  that 
was  made — yes  I  where  a  day  is 'as  a 
tliousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
as  a  day.  Ah,  have  pity  I  —  a  thousand 
years  as  a  day  I  I  cannot  stifle  it  I 
Hear  me  speak,  then,  the  rebellious 
thought  that  for  us  this  is  the  deepest 
sorrow  ;  always  (forgive  me  I),  always 
in  the  working  of  thy  law  with  us  a  day 
is  as  a  thousand  years.  And  therefore  ? 
—  why  therefoi*e  generations  ^and  gen- 
erations of  mankind,  one  after  another, 
perish  unadvanced  in  soul  and  spirit. 
We  live,  we  die;  we  live,  we  die, — 
like  the  multitudinous  waves  that,  fol- 
lowing, rise  and  fall  upon  the  sea  ;  and 
what  spiritual  growth  is  there  in  all 
these  centuries  ?  What  growth  in  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  righteousnesa 
that  any  man  can  discern  ?  No  ;  a 
thousand  years  and  yet  only  a  day.  Oh 
that  every  voice  on  earth  could  cry  to 
thee,  and  not  only  where  blindness 
stumbles,  and  frailty  breaks,  and  wars 
i-age,  and  faith  drowns.  Hasten  thy 
law  ! 

^^ '  I  cry  in  hope.  For  since  but  the 
other  day  the  skies  have  opened  to 
shed  upon  our  hearts  that  gentle  dew 
whence  mercy  springs,  charity,  brother- 
liness,  man's  humanity  to  man.  Though 
it  be  not  much  as  yet,  on  that  side  of 
the  wide  heaven  of  goodness  a  light 
breaks  what  may  be  the  dawn  of  a  day 
that  —  what  shall  it  be?  This,  too,  a 
day  of  a  thousand  evolutionary  years  — 
creep,  creep,  creeping  with  us  on  the 
road  to  higher  things,  myriads  of  thy 
creatures  falling  by  the  way  !  Oh,  dear 
Father,  wilt  thou  not  give  us  now  a 
thousand  years  in  a  day,  embrace  us  in 
thine  eyes,  fill  us  with  thy  breath,  wing 
us  with  thy  grace,  speed  us  up  and  up 
from  the  stepping-stones  of  our  dead 
selves  till  we  are  all  that  man  can  be 
made  by  the  growth  of  thy  imparted 
good  ?  And  great  is  thy  imparted  good^ 
bestowed  on  us  from  the  beginning.  It 
courses  in  the  dark  breast  of  humanity 
like  the  water-streams  in  the  bosom  of 
earth-hidden  streams  of  life  and  sweet- 
ness even  when  all  above  is  as  Dead 
Sea  marsh  or  arid  waste.  Where  the 
rain  falls,  the  desert  blooms  even  in  a 
night.    In  the  name  of  a  thousand  gen- 
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erationa  that  have  gone  through  baffled 
Jives  to  fruitless  dust,  I  cry  to  thee, 
Pour  down  the  rain!  Open  wide  the 
skies,  as  when  the  Angel  of  the  Annun- 
ciation descended,  and  fill  the  earth 
from  new  fountains  of  revealing  grace. 
The  little  rills  of  goodness  that  thread 
our  hearts  will  hear,^  will  swell  in  re- 
sponse to  the  founts  from  whence  they 
came,  burst  upward  to  the  light,  and  in 
a  little  while  the  world  shall  witness 
fulfilment  of  th}*-  design  and  Christ's 
desire  that  men  should  be  little  lower 
than  the  angels. 

'^  ^  Give  U8  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
My  familiar  from  the  Pit  tells  me,'  "  — 
here  Walcot  struck  his  breast  smartly, 
again  imitating  Taylor,  and  meaning 
to  smite  the  insidious  imp  that  was 
lodged  there,  or  his  harborage  at  least 
—  ^' '  that,  no  matter  who  taught  it, 
this,  too,  is  a  reproach  more  than  a 
prayer.  There  speaks  the  voice  of  Pure 
Intellect,  —  too  pure  to  know  its  error 
when  it  lies.  I  may  pray  for  my  bread  ; 
the  words  of  the  prayer  are  lent  to  me 
from  divine  lips.  May  I  not,  then, 
without  offending,  pray  for  the  larger 
good  of  others,  as  now  I  do  for  the  de- 
scent on  all  mankind  of  an  abounding 
inspiration  that  shall  quicken  the  torpor 
of  spiritual  growth  ?  Almighty  Far 
ther,  it  is  time  I  Faith  is  dying.  The 
greater  good  chokes  in  the  luxuriance  of 
the  lesser  good  ;  which  yet  is  not  shared 
by  all,  and  is  but  a  palliative,  an  enjoy- 
ment, an  adornment  for  the  fortunate 
in  this  mortal  life  alone.  Wisdom  to 
know  thy  works,  but  none  to  know  thy 
ways,  is  but  a  sorry  gift ;  and  yet  it  is 
the  glory  of  our  day,  and  such  a  glory 
that  knowledge  of  thy  works  is  banish- 
ment of  thee.  We  say  rejoicingly  to 
each  other,  "There  is  an  end  of  the 
ghostrfaaunted  childhood  of  the  world. 
We  have  come  through  the  ages  of 
murk  and  mist,  and  here  is  dawn  at 
last."  Yes,  but  a  morning-beam  that 
blinds  where  it  brightens.  The  star  of 
our  dawn  is  Lucifer,  new  risen  from 
below  the  edge  of  the  world ;  and  his 
light  out-stares  the  tender  ray  that 
shone  on  Bethlehem.  Indeed  it  begins 
to  do  so,  and,  but  for  the  re-kindling  of 
that  heavenly  lamp,  will  out-stare   it. 


Day  by  day  the  numbers  of  his  prophets 
increase  who  say,  "  This  is  the  true 
light,  —  no  will-o'-the-wisp  from  the 
marshes  of  superstition  like  that  other 
one  ; "  and  troops  follow  them. 

"  '  And  now,  standing  amid  the  many 
unamended  wrongs  and  miseries  of  the 
world,  they  receive  a  new  illumination 
from  their  Son  of  Morning  and  welcome 
it.  According  to  this  light,  it  is  idle,  it 
is  inhuman,  to  wait  any  longer  upon 
the  promise  of  regeneration  by  precepts 
of  brotherly  love.  There  is  a  brotherly 
hate  which  is  far  better.  As  righteous 
in  origin  and  motive,  its  help  is  no  tedi- 
ous illusion  for  them  that  suffer.  Let 
us  fill  ourselves  with  this  pitying  rage, 
and  seek  each  other  out  to  punish  and 
destroy.  Lxi^fer  arisen  I  Such  is  the 
answering  song  to  Peace  on  earth,  good- 
uHll  to  men,  dimly  sounding  through  our 
atmosphere  of  enlightenment  from  the 
farthering  distance  of  two  thousand 
years.  Peace  ?  Good-will  ?  Look 
upon  these  swarming  camps,  hearken 
to  the  murmuring  in  the  streets,  and 
comfort  us  whose  hearts  faint  at  the 
retiring  promise  of  that  heavenly  cradle- 


song. 


*' '  This  sudden  growth  of  mind,  this 
godless  Knowledge,  this  Science  which 
smooths  the  way  of  strife  on  every  hand 
and  brings  new  gifts  to  slaughter  day 
by  day,  —  thy  grace  shall  match  it  with 
another  growth  as  miraculous,  or  soon 
the  whole  round  earth  will  repeat  the 
groan  from  the  Cross,  My  God,  my  Qody 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  f  We  are 
indeed  partakers  of  thy  spirit,  but  only 
as  a  little  child  newly  infused  with  the 
breath  of  life  ;  and  the  divine  gift  pros- 
pers little,  while  the  illumined  brute  in 
man  lifts  his  head  as  a  god.  And  now, 
now  what  shall  raise  our  spiritual  selves 
to  an  equal  height  (and  else  will  it 
stifle  and  a  world  be  lost),  unless  thou 
givest  to  it  another  dawn,  the  heavens 
opening  to  pour  out  splendors  of  illumi- 
nation, of  revelation,  more  than  those 
that  were  shrouded  in  the  darkness  that 
descended  upon  Calvary  I  More,  more  ! 
Grant  us  more  and  give  to-day  I  They 
were  as  the  awakening  beams  that  fall 
upon  our  eyelids  when  it  is  morning 
and  yet  we  sleep.    Kow  it  is  nigh  to 
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nooiij  And  still  the  Bun  of  the  second 
coming,  without  which  thy  ingermi- 
nated  good  in  the  heart  of  man  must 
perish,  is  absent  from  the  sky.  Father, 
make  haste  to  help  us.  Send  down  thy 
spirit,  not  in  little,  but  as  a  madness,  or 
as  a  fire  that  spreads  in  stubble.  There 
is  a  common  madness  of  cruelty,  a  gen- 
eral madness  of  greed,  and  many  an- 
other evil  thing.  At  last,  speak  thou 
the  word  that  shall  possess  mankind 
with  a  madness  of  righteousness  one  to 
another^  A  star  falls  I  Would  it  were 
thy  messenger  bearing  this  frenzy  in 
his  fiery  wings.  Or  would  that  I  could 
think  it  a  token  of  acceptance,  even 
forgiveness,  of  thy  servant's  importu- 
nity. Yet  will  I  not  doubt  of  forgive- 
ness ;  for  there  is  not  a  word  in  my 
tongtie  hut  thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  it 
altogether.^  '* 

Here  the  parson  came  to  an  end  ;  but 
in  doing  so  he  read  to  himself  in  his 
notes,  finger  on  lip,  so  that  it  was 
thought  that  he  left  unrepeated  some 
more  daring  part  of  Taylor's  appeal, 
toward  its  conclusion. 

''Striking  enough,"  said  the  squire, 
as  the  notes  were  pocketed  ;  "  but  I 
must  say  I  see  little  of  the  peculiar 
saintliness  which " 

"Nor  any  share  of  apostolic  helpful- 
ness, sweetness,  simplicity,  self-efface- 
ment, fervor,  courage  ?  Let  me  ask 
you  this  :  would  you  dare  to  pray  for 
the  soul  of  Taylor  of  Baronsgate  ? 
Good-night !  "  And  with  a  chiding 
shake  of  his  head,  but  a  kindly  face, 
the  parson  abruptly  took  himself  home. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
AMONG  THE  SUTHERLANDSHIRE  LOCHS. 

"  It  is  the  most  inaccessible  spot  in 
the  British  Isles,  save  none,"  observed 
my  friend.  "There  will  be  absolutely 
nothing  to  eat  except  what  grows  there, 
and  we  catch  with  our  own  rods.  Sleep- 
ing accommodation  will  be  delightfully 
rough  ;  we  shall  have  to  chum  together 
in  a  crib  no  bigger  than  a  child's  cot. 
I  don't  believe  a  Sassenach  has  ever 
^before .  set  foot  in  the  valley ^  and   I 


promise  you  that  not  .a  soul  for  miles 
will  have  a  word  of  English." 

*'  Don't  you  think  we  shall  get  very 
tired  of  each  other,  under  such  trying 
circumstances  ?  "  I  asked; 

"But  the  fish,  man  — the  .fish," 
urged  my  friend  impatiently. 

I  had  leai*nt  from  the  scientific. text- 
books to  despisie  the  intelligence  of 
fishes.,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  mei,  there- 
fore, that  they  were  likely  to  count  as 
social  acquisitions  in  this  desert  land. 
Nevertheless,  I  thenceforward  agreed 
to  everything  that  my  friend  proposed. 
We  were  to  spend  the  entire  vacation 
cooped  up  in  the  north-western  corner 
of  Great  Britain.  The  journey  thither 
was  across  nearly  ten  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. 

My  friend  preceded  me  to  these  dis- 
tant worlds.  A  few  days  later  I  re- 
ceived from  him  a  sensational  epistle 
about  the  scenery  and  the  people. 
Everything  was  uncommon  and  archaic. 
The  Highland  girls  were  lovely  and 
numerous  ;  ghosts  were  an  article  of 
faith  ;  he  had  eaten  his  dinner  to  the 
tune  of  the  pipes,  and  already  accus- 
tomed himself  to  an  infamous  bright 
yellow  whiskey  that  paid  nothing 
towards  the  revenue.  As  for  the  fish 
—  well,  I  should  see.  The  weather 
was  perfect  —  for  fish.  "Fifty  miles 
on  a  mail  car,  at  five  miles  an  hour,  in 
pouring  rain  I  " 

It  certainly  was  an  uncommon  ride. 
We  skirted  the  marge  of  many  a  placid 
inland  loch,  and  toiled  through  upland 
valleys  aglow  with  heather,  under  the 
thighs  of  great  mountains  whose  heads 
were  hid  in  the  clouds.  At  intervals  of 
ten  miles  we  came  to  a  house,  a  baro- 
nial shooting-box,  or  an  hotel.  The 
driver  set  me  down  at  the  last,  the  most 
north-westerly,  of  these  hotels.  Ten 
more  miles  of  country  had  to  be  cov- 
ered, and  the  final  five  of  the  ten  were 
over  trackless  bogs,  boggy  streams,  and 
mountain  shoulders.  It  was  therefore 
late  in  a  day  that  had  begun  very  early, 
that  I  looked  from  the  brow  of  a  steep 
hUl-ridge  down  upon  a  little  oasis  of 
green,  set  by  the.  side  of  a  river  in  a 
long,  deep  valley,  and  saw  the  simple 
.hut  that  was  to  be  our  home,    Ovid  at 
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Tomi  could  not  have  been  more  effectu-' 
ally  divorced  from  civilization: 

The  shepherd's  wife  called  it  a  "  wee 
housie,"  and  so  it  was.  Grasses  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  grew  in  the  moist  thatch 
of  its  low  roof.  The  floor  of  the  little 
room  we  were  to  live  and  sleep  in  was 
of  naked  soil,  ill-covered  with  skins  of 
deer  and  sheep  and  dogs.  And  the 
posted  bed,  with  red  haufjings,  which 
was  to  serve  us  for  the  night,  small 
though  it  was,  occupied  more  than  a 
third  of  the  room. 

Ten  paces  from  the  cottage,  across 
the  greensward  of  the  hillock,  was  a 
dilapidated  bam.  Here  the  casscroms 
(crooked  sticks)  and  casscheedas,  the 
native  ploughs  and  spades  of  the  land, 
were  stored,  and  the  wool  to  be  woven 
into  homespun  when  the  nights  got 
long.  And  here,  too,  set  in  the  midst, 
was  a  great  wooden  tub,  which  Mur- 
doch the  boy  filled  daily  with  ice-cold 
water  for  our  morning  plunge. 

The  shepherd's  demesne  lay  below 
the  house,  bordering  the  river.  There 
were  patches  of  barley  and  oats  and 
potatoes  enough  for  a  year ;  and  in  a 
sheltered  corner,  under  the  lee  of  some 
dwarf  willows,  a  dozen  roots  of  rhubarb 
and  a  score  of  cabbages  excited  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  visitors  from  neigh- 
boring valleys.  There  was  also  good 
grass  in  the  little  meadow,  though  the 
heavens  were  averse  to  having  it  made 
into  hay.  It  thus  came  to  be  treated 
like  the  grain  of  the  crofter  who  the 
9ther  day  gave  evidence  in  the  court  of 
South  Uist  —  which  corn  was  cut  when 
under  water,  and  dragged  away  with 
ropes.  The  combined  area  of  this 
grass,  corn,  and  vegetable  land  was 
called  the  park  ;  and  the  river  ran  over 
stones. and  formed  dark,  eddying  pools 
between  it  and  the  waste  heather  and 
bog  beyond. 

We  were  in  a  valley,  at  the  qne  end 
of  which  was  our  loch,  adjoining  the 
sea,  and  at  the  other  the  stately  bulk  of 
a  mountain  three  thousand  feet  high. 

And 'now  of  our  companions  in  this 
*'  wee  housie,"  of  which  the  best  end 
belonged  to  us.  First  in  every  re- 
spect came  the  "wive,"  as  the  shep- 
herd's helpmate  was  called.     She  was  a 


truly  remarkable  .person.  I  never  saw 
woman  of  her  age  more  comely,  though 
perhaps  she  was  a  little  too  broad« 
Her  voice  was  stentorian  and  hearty. 
It  was  said  of  Columba,  the  evangelizer 
of  the  Western  Isles,  that  he  could  be 
heard  preaching  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half.  I  dare  say  our  "  wive's  " 
lungs  were  as  good  as  Columba's. 
Moreover,  she  was  the  kindliest  crea- 
ture, with  a  mother's  interest  in  all 
living  things  younger  than  herself. 
She  promptly  took  stock  of  us  men, 
and  pronounced  us  in  low  condition  of 
health.  "You  are  like  boards,"  she 
said.  "  Come,  you  must  be  drinking 
plenty  of  the  warm  milk.  There's 
nothing  like  the  warm  milk  for  making 
people  sound."  In  furtherance  of  her 
plan,  she  daily  appeared  by  the  side  of 
our  red  bed  early  in  the  morning  with 
two  tumblers  full  of  thick  cream.  She 
put  whiskey  and  sugar  into  the  cream, 
and  stood  with  her  hands  in  her  ribs, 
smiling  like  an  executioner  until  we 
had  taken  the  doses.  After  a  time  we 
fought  against  this  luxury  because  it 
made  us  bilious  ;  but  there  was  no  re- 
sisting our  landlady,  and  so  we  were 
bilious  to  the  last. 

But  it  was  in  the  evening  of  a  long 
day  in  the  water  that  our  landlady 
seemed  to  us  most  like  a  strong-minded 
guardian  angel.  She  would  greet  us 
at  the  door  with  a  clamor  of  welcome 
above  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  with 
exaggerated  praise  of  our  various  fishes  ; 
and  then  pull  off  our  grimy  and  sopping 
nether  garments,  and  tickle  us  to  dis-* 
ti*action  while. washing  our  feet  in  warm 
water.  If  she  caught  us  wincing  over 
this  agreeable  agony  she  would  pause 
for  a  moment  to  fly  to  the  milk  jug. 
"Take  a  droppie  cream  —  yes,  do; 
you'll  be  the  better  of  it,  poor  fellow  I  " 
she  would  say,  in  a  tone  of  the  sincer- 
est  sympathy. 

There  was  nothing  servile  about  this 
good  "wive."  She  received  us  into 
her  house  only  at  the  special  desire  of 
a  laird  with  whom  she  stood  on  terms 
of  fairly  equal  friendship.  She  there- 
fore made  no  pretence  of  respecting  us 
overmuch.  Indeed,  when  she  heanl 
how  we  earned  our  bread  in  England, 
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she  was  sorry  for  us.  "Poor  fellows, 
what  a  poverty-stricken  life  I  "  she  ex- 
claimed ;  and,  to  our  glee,  she  insisted 
thereafter  on  presenting  us  with  warm 
socks  of  her  own  making,  and  other 
trifles  of  a  kind  which  it  might  be  sup- 
posed a  pair  of  paupers  would  be  glad 
to  have.  The  boy  Murdoch,  who  helped 
in  the  park  and  with  the  sheep,  had  a 
comprehensible  position ;  he  was  sure 
to  rise  ;  but  what  in  the  world  would 
become  of  us,  since  at  our  time  of  life 
we  had  not  yet  got  to  the  rank  of  a 
fully  responsible  shepherd,  like  her 
husband  ?  She  also  took  over  the 
charge  of  our  wardrobe,  and  began  a 
course  of  darning  and  mending  the 
most  conscientious.  "You  shall  go 
back  to  London,  poor  fellows,  better 
than  you  came  into  Sutherlandshire," 
she  said. 

Such  was  our  landlady,  good  soul ! 

The  shepherd  himself  was  an  unas- 
suming, thin  man,  civil  and  kind,  and 
an  excellent  foil  to  his  wife.*  He  went 
to  and  fro,  with  three  or  four  dogs  at 
his  heels,  and  now  and  again  brought  a 
sick  sheep  or  lamb  into  the  house  to  be 
killed  or  physicked. 

Then  there  was  a  shapely  daughter 
of  the  shepherd  and  his  wife,  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  with  a  face  and  manners 
that  seemed  to  ask  a  wider  sphere  for 
appreciation  than  this  pent  valley  at 
the  end  of  the  world.  She  was  as 
strong  as  a  man,  wore  short,  home- 
made frocks,  and  made  us  happy,  dear 
girl,  by  treating  us  with  a  timid  solici- 
tude that  showed  her  a  chip  of  her 
mother's  gracious  block.  There  was 
talk  of  sending  the  girl  to  Inverness  to 
be  polished  at  a  boarding-school.  If 
she  goes,  she  will  astonish  her  school- 
mates by  the  length  of  her  strides,  and 
make  them  envious  of  her  other  graces. 

The  fourth  and  last  inmate  of  the 
cottage,  excluding  the  boy,  who  slept 
anywhere,  was  an  ancient  Highlander 
who  had  voyaged  in  many  seas,  so- 
journed in  lands  as  distant  as  Prince 
Edward's  Isle  and  New  Orleans,  and 
had  now  come  back  to  his  native  shire 
for  the  final  years  of  his  dim  old  life. 
His  relations  were  dead,  and  he  boarded 
with  the  shepherd  at  so  much  a  week. 


Our  landlady  called  him  the  "little 
mannic.'?  He  was  very  old  and  very 
weak.  He  coughed  feebly  in  the  nighty 
and  in  the  daytime  crept  about  with 
blue  lips,  leaning  heavily  on  a  stick,  and 
murmuring  monosyllables  that  could 
with  difficulty  be  heard.  When  the 
sun  shone  warmly,  he  liked  to  totter 
outside  where  the  peats  were  stacked 
against  the  best  end  of  the  house,  and 
here  he  would  sit  on  the  dark  lumps, 
with  his  hands  in  his  lap,  looking  away 
into  nothingness,  and  breathing  fast, 
for  hours  at  a  time.  One  night  he  was 
very  ill.  Our  landlady  thought  he 
would  die,  and  compassionated  him  by 
word  and  look  to  the  utmost.  She 
asked  if  we  could  do  anything.  The 
doctor  lived  twenty  miles  away,  and 
the  "little  mannie"  declined  to  incur 
the  expense  of  a  doctor's  visit.  We 
had  therefore  to  trust  to  Providence 
and  the  chapter  of  accidents.  I  gave 
him  one  of  KigoUet's  mustard  plasters. 
He  had  never  seen  the  like  before,  and 
lay  wondering  at  it  until  he  declared 
he  was  better.  This  simple  shock  of 
surprise  had  such  an  effect  upon  him 
that  he  was  soon  able  to  go  about  as  of 
yore,  though  his  features  were  more 
pinched,  his  voice  was  weaker,  and  his 
legs  and  appetite  were  feebler. 

I  sketch  these  worthy  northern  folk 
because  they  seem  to  be  worth  sketch- 
ing. But  of  coui-se  we  were  mainly 
concerned  with  the  weather  and  the 
fish.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able 
to  forecast  the  weather.  We,  for  ex- 
ample, prophesied  rain  daily,  and  were 
seldom  wrong.  If  the  clouds  hung  low 
on  the  hills  before  us,  they  soon  fell 
in  solution  round  about  us.  If  there 
were  no  clouds,  and  the  day  broke  fair 
with  a  blue  sky,  there  was  unanimous 
shaking  of  heads.  It  was  like  human 
perfection,  a  state  the  most  to  be  dis- 
trusted. A  north  wind  brought  cold 
rain,  a  south  wind  warm  rain  ;  and  the 
difference  between  the  rain  of  the  west 
and  the  east  wind  was  only  a  difference 
of  quantity.  As  for  the  north-west  and 
the  south-east,  they  gave  us  deluges, 
one  of  which  kept  me  the  wrong  side  of 
the  river  for  twenty-four  wet  and  weary 
I  hours.    I  passed  the  night  of  this  most 
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rainy  of  days  in  a  wretched  shieling 
that  faced  the  candle-light  in  our  good 
shepherd's  cottage.  The  river  roared 
and  swept  a  torrent  of  water  between 
us.  Not  even  Saint  Columba  could 
have  made  himself  heard  above  its 
hoarse  bellowing.  And  I  was  suffi- 
ciently thankful  for  the  shelter  I  got,  to 
be  almost  oblivious  of  the  multitudes  of 
fleas  which  assailed  me  in  this  dark 
little  storehouse  of  the  last  season's 
fleeces.  In  fact,  ^^  a  wee  bittie  soft  I " 
is  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  a  Suther- 
landshire  day  ;  and  many  a  time  a  long 
storm  came  to  swell  the  river  and  bring 
new  fish  up  from  the  sea,  eager  to  spec- 
ulate in  the  matter  of  flies.  Laborious 
then  were  our  walks  home  in  the  gloam- 
ing !  The  valley  seemed  interminable, 
and  the  bogs  resolved  to  engulf  us. 
Even  the  moon  was  no  help  to  us  here. 
Her  pallid  light  did  but  urge  our  limbs 
into  greater  peril,  and  attune  Murdoch 
the  boy  for  eerie  narratives  of  the  gob- 
lins and  evil  spirits  whom  he  believed 
—  and  not  without  reason  —  to  be  the 
most  important  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

But,  to  my  friend's  horror,  I  soon 
had  to  confess  that  I  did  not  care  for 
fishing.  It  was  well  enough  as  a  nov- 
elty. After  a  time,  however,  the  charm 
of  standing  knee-deep  in  the  water  from 
9  A.M.  until  7  P.M.  began  to  fade.  It 
would  have  been  more  encouraging,  no 
doubt,  if  the  fish  had  come  to  me.  But 
this  they  declined  to  do.  My  friends 
had  good  luck.  >  I  had  just  the  luck  that 
always  attends  upon  the  half-hearted ; 
so  that  when  I  had  fished  industriously 
for  six  or  seven  hours  in  succession, 
and  caught  nothing,  I  began  to  feel 
myself  absolved  from  the  duty  of  en- 
thusiasm about  the  merits  of  this  kind 
of  sport.  And  as  for  breaking  the 
heads  of  the  hapless  and  beautiful 
salmon,  and  cutting  their  throats  when 
they  were  safely  landed  on  the  heathery 
banks  of  the  loch,  that  seemed  to  me 
awful  butchery.  As  a  true  lover  of 
nature,  I  preferred  to  sit  on  a  boulder 
with  my  legs  in  the  water,  and  smoke 
the  hours  away,  with  nothing  harder  to 
do  than  to  count  how  many  rainbows 
studded  the  atmosphere  in  a  given  hour. 


And  indeed  this  was  a  blissful  spot 
for  an  idle  man.  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  more  delightful  than  to  lie  on 
the  springy  heath  tufting  a  scar  of 
rock  by  the  waterside,  and  watch  the 
changes  in  the  sky,  the  shadows  in  the 
valley  to  the  left,  and  the  crested  waves 
of  the  sea  where  they  rolled  with  a 
voice  of  thunder  upon  the  sands  to  the 
right  ? 

At  such  a  time,  the  loch  is  merely  a 
mirror  for  the  green  hillocks  and  grey 
cliffs  which  half  surround  it,  and  for 
the  white  hump  of  granite  which  stands 
like  a  sentinel  at  the  seaward  end  of  it^ 
Then  beautiful  to  behold  are  the  dark 
rushes,  the  purple  heather,  and  the 
russet  bracken  that  fringe  the  capes  of 
yellow  sand  which  run  into  the  loch 
where  the  river  joins  it  from  our  valley. 
From  the  steep  side  of  the  Bed  Moun- 
tain, which  rises  behind  our  cottage, 
comes  the  bleating  of  our  shepherd's 
sheep.  They  find  juicy  pasture  on  the 
vei-dant  slopes  between  the  many  bums 
that  fall  down  with  varying  tumult  into 
the  river  of  the  loch. 

On  a  day  so  placid,  none  but  baby 
trout  will  be  leaping,  and  nothing  may 
seduce  even  them  save  a  giasshopper 
just  caught,  and  bruised  to  death  before 
being  impaled.  The  bigger  trout  are  as 
lethargic  as  the  day.  Even  the  seagulls 
scream  lazily  from  the  shore,  and  the 
ten  wild  geese  that  periodically  scud 
over  the  water  in  a  band,  are  by  far  the 
most  energetic  creatures  of  bulk  in 
sight.  The  watci^  is  covered  with  a 
curious  ruin  of  daddy-longlegs,  who  for 
some  occult  reason  have  collapsed  upon 
the  loch,  and  now  dnft  about  in  futile 
temptation  for  the  fickle  fish.  Though 
the  day  is  warm,  the  sun  is  more  than 
half  veiled  by  diaphanous  still  clouds, 
pendent  in  the  air. 

But  alas  I  the  scene  and  surroundinsrs 
are  not  wholly  of  Paradise.  With  con- 
ditions so  very  favorable  for  their  en- 
joyment of  life,  the  midges  may  be 
expected  in  myriads.  They  are,  in 
fact,  infernal.  They  gyrate  in  thick 
circles  round  the  head,  singing  and 
stinging  at  their  pleasure  ;  and  battal- 
ions of  them  find  a  way  up  the  tightest 
of  sleeves.    Even  Topsack  the  dog  — 
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au  amiable  lurcher  who  goes  with  uis  to 
the  fishing  —  can  get  no  rest  from  them. 
She  snaps  at  them  as  she  snaps  at  the 
flies,  but  she  makes  no  impression  upon 
their  numbers,  though  she  despatches 
them  by  mouthfuls.  Perhaps  the  flies 
of  the  fourth  plague  of  E^j^pt  were 
the  same  as  the  midges  of  Sutherland- 
shire. Otherwise,  Pharaoh  was  spared 
an  infliction  as  bad  as  any  of  the  ten 
plagues,  Nor  could  the  king  of  Egypt 
have  had  recourse  to  tobacco,  which  is 
a  bar  —  though  a  very  slight  bar  —  to 
the  impetuosity  of  the  attacks  of  these 
midges. 

Once  having  cast  off  my  allegiance  to 
the  flsh,  I  breathed  freely,  and  looked 
about  for  other  diversion.      We  were 
less  than  fifteen  miles  from  Cape  "Wrath. 
J^aturally,  therefore,  I  thought  of  walk- 
ins:  to  this  headland  with  so  fit  a  name. 
"  Oh,    I'm    sure,"   said  our  landlady, 
when  I  told  her  of  my  intentions,  ''  and 
I  will  come  with  you."    Now,  I  liad 
already  seen  the  good  *'wive"  in  her 
best  clothes,  which  she  always  assumed 
for  a  journey  with  an  important  inci- 
dent at  the  end  of  it ;  and  I  did  not 
think  them  a  proper  garb  for  a  long, 
soft  flounder  over  the  hills.    The  dear 
old  dame's  Sabbath  bonnet  was  a  high, 
black  pyramid  of  crape,  and  she  was 
wont  to  cover  it  with  a  white  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  protect  it  from  the  rain. 
For  excuraions,  moreover,  she  wore  her 
gown  tucked  up  so  that  it  really  did  not 
cover  her  knees.     Accordingly,  I  told 
her  that  the  walk  to  Cape  Wrath  would 
be  too  much  for  her.    I  could  not  have 
gone  about  the  matter  in  a  worse  way. 
''  Too  much  for  mc  /  "  she  exclaimed, 
and  she  gave  me  my  surname  as  if  I 
were  a  laird — a  habit  of   hers  when 
displeased.     "I  shall  be  the  better  of 
it.    It  will  be  you  that  will  be  the  worse 
of  it."    Then,  however,  she  repented 
her  temper,  and  smiled,  as  she  added  : 
"  Come,  drink  a  droppie  warm  milk  be- 
fore you  go.    It's  not  every  day  you'll 
be  near  me.    Yes,  I'm  sure  you  shall 
have  it."    As  she  called. her  daughter 
to  fetch  the  beverage,  and  herself  stayed 
by  the  door  the  while,  this  could  not  be 
avoided  ;  and  so  I  started  abruptly  for 
the  walk,  uneasily  con&cix}us  of  holding 


within  me  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
new  milk  and  a  noggin  of  cream. 

The  shepherd  himself  guided  me  as 
far  as  the  valley  immediately  adjoining 
our  valley  in  the  direction  of  the  Cape. 
Here  was  a  house  with  a  green  roof  and 
damp  inner  walls,  standing  like  our  own 
cottage  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  The 
inmates  could  claim  to  be  ten  miles 
distant  from  a  post-office  —  something 
worth  vaunting  in  the  last  decade  of 
our  century.  They  were  new-comers. 
Their  predecessor,  poor  fellow,  had  lost 
several  of  his  children  in  this  wet  and 
lonely  house,  and  in  grief  had  at  lengtli 
gone  elsewhere.  But  the  present  shep- 
herd's offspring — dark-eyed  little  sav- 
ages, with  long  black  hair  and  naked 
feet — looked  hearty  and  well,  while 
peeping  on  tiptoe  by  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  we  sat  entertained  with 
tea  and  pancakes. 

From  this  hospitable  little  hut,  I  went 
north  by  myself,  over  moorland,  and 
bogs,  and  mountain  masses.  Track 
there  was  none,  and  a  mist  might  have 
sent  me  to  a  precipice  on  the  sea-board. 
It  was  a  gusty  and  cheerful  walk,  lonely 
enough  for  an  anchorite.  Save  sheep 
and  sundry  grouse  that  dropped  feath- 
ers upon  me  in  the  haste  of  their  tardy 
flight,  I  saw  no  living  creature  till  I 
reached  the  lighthouse  gate.  There 
were  black  storm-clouds  in  the  sky,  but 
they  all  blew  out  to  sea  and  rained  their 
torrents  upon  the  deck  of  a  luckless 
steamer  that  tossed  up  and  down  in  the 
fierce  waters  of  the  rapid  tide  that  runs 
ever  about  the  crimson  cliffs  of  the 
Cape.  For  retrospect,  there  was  the 
most  northerly  of  the  Western  Isles, 
the  Isle  of  Lewis,  a  few  faint  mounds 
on  the  horizon  line  thirty  miles  away. 
And  one  treacherous  bog,  deeper  than 
the  rest,  gave  an  element  of  excitement 
to  my  journey. 

As  a  lighthouse,  that  of  Cape  Wrath 
is  not  remarkable.  It  dates  back  to 
1828,  and  knows  nothing  of  modern  im- 
provements. But  it  is  certainly  as  bold 
and  bleak  an  outpost  against  the  winds 
and  the  waves  as  ever  tested  the  mind 
and  body  of  a  lighthouse-keeper.  The 
cliffs  drop  four  hundred  feet  mto  the 
sea,  and  gigantic  pinnacles  of  red  grau-^ 
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ite  stand  riven  from  the  mainland  like 
bulwarks  to  the  north  and  west. 

I  think  I  shall  never  forget  the  night 
I  spent  here.  Such  luxuries  as  a  piano, 
a  great  fire  of  peats,  tea  with  muffins 
and  jam,  and  a  store  of  books,  could  in 
no  wise  keep  off  the  moans  of  the  wind, 
which  came  through  key-holes  and 
window-chinks,  and  surged  down  the 
chimney^shaft,  without  a  moment  of 
cessation.  At  first  it  was  only  enliven- 
ing, but  later  it  became  a  serious  drag 
on  the  spirits.  At  ten  o'clock  I  went 
out  into  the  night,  to  meet  the  howls 
face  to  face.  A  gale  was  then  blowing, 
so  that  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  op- 
pose the  wind.  The  sky  was  full  of 
thick  scud,  which  raced  over  a  young 
moon  shining  timidly  on  the  troubled 
sea.  The  waves  beat  upon  the  rocks 
with  the  noise  of  thunderclaps.  And, 
unperturbed  by  all  this  "Wallialla  of 
tempest,  the  broad  beams  of  red  and 
yellow  light  above  ray  head  moved 
slowly  on  their  course,  illumining  the 
sea  and  the  land. 

After  this  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  go  to  bed,  warmed  by  the  fight 
with  the  wind.  But  its  continued  dol- 
orous wailing  made  me  reflect  on  my 
sins  uutil  I  fell  asleep. 

Probably  no  kind  of  man  needs  a 
wife  more  than  the  keeper  of  a  light- 
house. Unsolaced  by  feminine  attrac- 
tions, he  would  drift  towards  insanity. 
Imagine  then  the  bereavement  of  such 
a  man,  in  the  loss  of  his  wife  !  Thus 
isolated  from  the  world,  how  could  the 
poor  fellow  expect  to  be  able  to  replace 
her  ?  Well,  for  the  encouragement  of 
humble-minded  bachelors  and  widowers 
throughout  the  land,  let  it  go  forth  that 
the  lighthouse-keeper  of  Cape  Wrath 
has  sousrht  and  found  domestic  comfort 
in  the  columns  of  the  Matrinianial 
News.  He  has  drawn  a  prize.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  world  is  full  of 
such  prizes. 

And  here  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  ladies  of  this  remote 
county  of  Sutherlandshire.  Some  good 
blood  may  be  found' on  these  borders 
where  the  North  Sea  meets  the  Atlan- 
tic* There  are  families  with  pedigrees 
,mai][y . feet.  16ng ;  but  alarl^.with  the 


spirit  of  the  times  the  males  of  these 
families  have  been  drawn  away  ;  and 
they  are  now  often  represented  by 
knots  of  lovely  ladies,  who,  if  they 
have  ever  sighed  for  husbands,  have 
sighed  in. vain.  These  ladies  are  as  apt 
at  Gaelic  as  at  English,  tell  stories  as 
gracefully  as  Dean  Bamsay  himself, 
overflow  with  engaging  individuality, 
and  have  as  much  beauty  of  face  as  a 
reasonable  man  may  look  for  in  his 
wife.  A  commonplace  Southerner,  who 
find&  himself  privileged  as  a  guest  in  a 
Sutherlandshire  house,  cannot  fail  to 
lose  his  heart.  However,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  will  therefore  necessarily 
gain  a  wife^  For  the  ladies  are  as  crit- 
ical as  they  are  kind,  and  where  one  will 
descend  from  her  high  estate  of  birth- 
right to  take  an  unequal  mate,  ten  will 
give  the  aspirant  a  civil  "  No,  thank 
you,"  and  treat  his  humble  petitioning 
as  only  so  much  the  more  humorous 
matei*ial  for  the  amusement  of  friends. 
I  heard  of  one  rich  young  Englishman, 
with  almost  everything  in  his  favor, 
who  went  on  his  knees  to  four  sisters 
in  succession.  The  girls  were  all  witty, 
and  each  in  their  turn  laughed  him  on 
to  his  legs  again.  The  eldest  of  them 
was  twenty-five,  and  the  youngest  fif- 
teen. There  is  such  a  freshness  and 
vigor  in  the  characters  of  these  ladies 
of  Sutherlandshire,  that  a  discerning 
stranger  may  find  a  score  of  them 
strongly  resembling  Mr.  Black's  sweet 
Shiela  of  Stornoway.  And,  like  Shiela, 
they  would  at  first  suffer  not  a  little  in 
giving  up  the  freedom  and  air  of  their 
native  heaths  for  the  apparent  tedium 
and  restraint  of  conventional  life  in 
England.     But  oh,  — 

Blue  eyes  and  laughing  lips,  beware  !  be- 
ware I 

lest  you  doom  yourselves  to  a  sad  ex- 
tinction by  your  overweening  love  of 
fun,  and  hesitancy  to  make  so  great  a 
sacrifice  I 

Sutherlandshire  is  somewhat  roman- 
tic in  other  respects,  besides  its  ladies. 
Here  and  there  may  be  met  an  ancient 
laird  of  the  soil  in  kilt  and  tartan,  who, 
with  the  manners  of  a  citizen  of  the 
w<)rlc(,  wiU  confeftisi  that  he  has  never 
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Deen  farther  south  than  Inverness, 
which  he  visits  annually  for  the  great 
sheep-market,  and  the  Highland  gath- 
ering. The  laird's  house  will,  perhaps, 
be  full  of  long  portraits  of  red-nosed 
Jacobites,  and,  among  other  antedilu- 
vian matters  of  debate,  the  govern- 
mental prohibition  of  the  tartan  kilt, 
from  1747  to  1782,  is  almost  sure  to 
be  discussed  and  abused,  both  on.  behalf 
of  the  laird's  injured  forefathers  and 
others. 

A  gentleman  of  this  stamp  can  tell 
tales  of  a  kind  to  hold  the  attention  of  a 
naturalist  for  hours.  There  may  be 
two  or  three  eyries  on  his  estate,  and 
every  spring  one  or  other  ot  his  shep- 
herds sees  a  lamb  carried  off  in  the 
talons  of  the  king  of  birds.  A  visita- 
tion of  weasels  is  worse  even  than  the 
plague  of  eagles.  Imagine  an  army  of 
several  thousands  of  these  little  ani- 
mals marching  across  the  land  with  the 
precision  of  soldiers,  and  all  their  teeth 
sharpened  for  whatever  of  flesh  and 
blood  they  may  chance  to  meet.  On 
one  such  occasion  the  weasels  came 
VM-A-ms  with  a  boy  and  his  horse.  The 
boy  was  terror-struck,  and  had  no  time 
for  Highc,  and  a  great  part  of  him  and 
the  horse  was  consumed  ere  the  weasels 
were  driven  from  their  bodies. 

Nowhere  is   the    institution    of   the 
Parcel  Post   more    approved   than    in 
these  extreme  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
A  laird's  daughter,  who  a  year  or  two 
ago    would    perforce    make    her    own 
gowns,  now  corresponds  with  her  dress- 
maker in  Edinburgh  or  London  as  nat- 
urally as  with  her  frienas.    There  is 
little  fruit  in  the  north  of  Sutherland- 
shire ;    but    what  can   now  be   easier 
than  to  give  a  standing  order  for  the 
transmission  from  Covent  Garden  of  a 
small  selected  hamper  daily  or  weekly, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  house  ? 
The  mail  cars,  which  formerly    could 
stow  under  the  box-seat  the  mails  for 
an  area  of  five  hundred  square  miles, 
are  now  piled  high  with  the  familiar 
big   white   baskets,   full  of  heavy  or 
breakable  sundries.    Again,  the  poor- 
est shepherds'  huts  are  now  decorated 
with  almanacs,  and  other  trifles  pre- 
sented  to    them    insidiously    by   the 


travelling  agents  of  Glasgow  ware- 
housemen, who  have  laid  before  the 
shepherd  and  his  wife  the  advantages 
opened  out  to  them  by  a  beneficent 
postmaster-general.  Hence  the  sur- 
prising spectacle  of  a  bare-legged  High- 
land lassie  trying  on  a  bonnet  of  the 
latest  fashion,  with  which  she  proposes 
to  dazzle  her  young  friends  and  the 
minister  on  the  approaching  Sabbath. 
And  more  than  once  I  met  a  shepherd's 
boy  on  the  moora,  miles  from  any- 
where, laden  as  to  his  arms  and  back 
with  packages  he  had  been  sent  to 
fetch  from  the  nearest  post-office.  Of 
course,  the  country  shopkeepers  suffer 
by  this  diversion  of  their  customers. 
In  Sutherlandshire,  for  example,  the 
*'  wive  "  who  does  not  now  get  her  tea 
by  Parcel  Post  from  a  large  town  is 
either  very  prejudiced,  or  very  gener- 
ous in  her  determination  to  pay  fifty 
per  cent,  more  for  her  tea  than  she 
need  pay  for  it. 

However  blithe  and  full  of  sport  wei-e 
our  weekdays  in  Sutherlandshire,  it 
may  be  imagined  that' the  Sundays  were 
grave  and  leaden  enough  to  take  some 
of  the  light  from  them.  It  had  never 
entered  our  landlady's  head  that  sev- 
eral miles  of  very  wet  bog-land  could 
prevent  us  from  going  to  church  when 
Sabbath  came  round. 

"  There's  the  warm  milk  on  the 
table,"  she  said,  tying  her  bonnet 
strings,  ^^  and  you  shall  put  some  of  the 
whiskey  in  it.  Then  you  shall  walk  to 
the  kirk,  and  be  there  in  time  for  the 
English  service,  when  the  minister  has 
said  the  Gaelic." 

As  this  was  nothing  less  than  tempo- 
rary expulsion  from  the  house,  we  sub* 
mitted  to  her  decree,  and  on  the  first 
two  or  three  Sundays  duly  stumbled 
up  the  aisle  of  the  church,  wet  and 
weather-stained,  for  the  fag-end  of  a 
sermon  that  was  by  no  means  adapted 
to  allay  the  very  bad  humor  we  were 
in. 

Afterwards,  we  managed  better,  and 
learned  to  like  the  service.  There  was 
an  old  elder  who  '^  presented  "  the  lines 
from  Tate  and  Brady  as  preliminary 
encouragement  for  the  congregation. 
He  was  a  wry,  weazened  little  fellow., 
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ivitli  a  Carlylean  expression  of  sadness  ; 
but  he  had  no  ear  for  music  ;  and  as  he 
improvised  a  tune  of  his  own  he  couhl 
not  help  leading  the  rest  of  us  into 
a  Stygian  pool  of  unparalleled  discord- 
ances. We  enjoyed  this  very  much. 
It  was  therefore  a  shock  when,  on  the 
fourth  Sunday,  at  the  time  of  the  Psalm, 
the  minister  called  to  a  tall,  red-haired 
3'oung  man,  who  could  sing  without 
quavering,  and  bade  him  supersede  the 
elder.  The  latter  gentleman  looked  at 
lis  under  his  shaggy  grey  eyebrows,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  The  sooner  you  go 
south  again  the  better.  Have  I  done 
the  'lining,'  man  and-  boy  for  forty 
years,  to  be  thus  humbled  in  my  old 
age,  in  order  that  a  couple  of  strangers 
may  hear  what  is  thought  to  be  good 
singing  ?  Anyway,  this  big  young  man 
has  little  real  unctuousness  about 
him." 

Small  as  this  hamlet  was,  it  held 
churches  of  two  denominations  —  the 
Free  and  the  Established.  The  latter 
seldom  had  a  congregation  of  more  than 
live,  while  the  former,  which  we  at- 
tended, was  crowded  for  both  services. 
Every  one  knows  the  tale  about  the 
elders  who  expostulated  with  their  min- 
ister because  he  always  preached  on 
one  of  three  subjects  :  original  sin,  re- 
generation, and  eternal  punishment. 
They  begsjed  him  to  give  them  some- 
thing fresh.  This,  having  lectured 
them  for  their  discontent,  he  promised 
to  do.  Nevertheless,  not  a  Sunday 
passed  on  which  he  did  not  drag  in 
more  or  less  irrelevant  reference  to  his 
three  favorite  dogmas.  It  was  the 
same  here  in  Sutherlandshire.  Our 
minister's  Calvinism  was  of  the  gloom- 
iest kind.  Faces. grew  visibly  longer  as 
he  proceeded  with  his  chilling  denun- 
ciations ;  and  he  and  his  congregation 
sighed  in  unison  about  the  miseries 
of  time  and  the  tortures  of  eternity « 
Once,  however,'  a  man  fell  asleep  in 
the  midst  of  it  all.  For  a  minute  or 
two  he  was  unobserved  from  the  pulpit. 
Then  came  a  dead  silencer  The  min* 
ister  reddened  and  looked  very  fierce. 

*'  1  think,"  he  remarked  in  falsetto, 
*^  thdt  'those  who  sleep  in  church  must 
bare  very  cold  hearts/'  c: 
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Unfortunately,  this  rebuke  did  not 
arouse  the  offender.  The  minister 
thereupon  took  the  church  Bible  and 
banged  it  hard  upon  the  skirting-board 
of  the  pulpit.  The  noise  was  outra- 
geous, and  this  time  the  sleeper  opened 
an  eye.  But,  with  an  obstinacy  that 
was  truly  great,  the  reprobate  made  no 
movement  to  show  that  his  conscience 
was  touched  by  a  sense  of  his  crime. 
He  kept  his  head  recumbent  on  his 
arms  and  his  face  turned  away  until  the 
sermon  ended,  and  the  wrathful  minis- 
ter gave  us  leave  to  go  home. 

•  At  another  time  we  were  honored  by 
the  presence  of  a  "  man "  in  church. 
He  was  one  of  the  survivore  of  the 
formidable  body  of  lay  preachers,  who 
in  their  day  did  much,  in  a  rough 
fashion,  to  evangelize  the  Highlands* 
These  itinerant  preachers  and  prayers 
were  known  as  the  'Mnen."  They 
were  not  generally  loved  by  the  clergy 
of  any  denomination,  because  they  con- 
sidered  it  a  duty  publicly  to  criticise 
their  ordained  brethren,  without  the 
least  regard  for  their  feelings.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ordained  clergy  charged 
them  with  spiritual  pride,  and  an  over- 
fondness  for  the  free  quarters  and  whis- 
key which  they  accepted  as  their  due 
wherever  they  went.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  during  the  great  religious 
occasion  of  the  Highland  year  —  com- 
munion week  —  when  a  "man"  rises 
to  address  the  multitude  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  every  one 
knows  what  is  coming.  The  priests 
may  not  like  it,  but  the  people  do* 
These  enthusiasts  were  men  who,  "  in 
speaking  to  the  question  at  religious 
meetings,  brought  all  their  mental  vig- 
or, untrammelled  by  learning,  to  bear 
upon  the  things  of  God."-  The  Scotch 
writer  just  quoted  proceeds  curiously. 
•  '  Never,  surely.,  is  there  a  more  attvao- 
tive  exercise  of  intellect  than  wheii, 
divested  of  all  literary  acquirements,  it 
enters  directly  into  Uhe  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom,'  and  comes  forth  In  a 
panoply  of'  Scripture  truth.  Light  from 
heaven  then  irradiates  all  the  gifts  of 
the  speaker*.  Traces  of  learning,  min* 
gled  •  with  the  halo  'Ot  this-  light,  would 
be  spots  of  darkxxess."  -The  ^^man.?? 
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whom  we  were  privileged  to  see  wore  a 
white  cotton  nightcap,  pointed  with  a 
tassel,  and  was  wrapped  to  the  chin  in 
a  thick  plaid.  In  this  singular  costume 
he  sat  close  under  the  pulpit,  so  that 
he  might  not  lose  a  single  word  of  the 
sermon,  and  with  his  face  and  manner 
so  suggestive  of  a  ^^  chiel "  taking  notes 
for  the  complainant  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  discomfited  a  man  less  se- 
cure in  his  own  self-esteem  than  our 
minister. 

Some  of  these  northern  clergy  are 
very  eccentric  men.  We  heard  of  one 
poor  fellow  who  as  a  bachelor  had  to 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  an  aunt  or  an 
elder  sister  in  the  guise  of  housekeeper. 
As  if  to  hint  to  her  that  he  would  rather 
be  alone,  the  minister  one  day  invited 
the  carpenter  into  the  house  and  got 
the  lady's  measure.  By  and  by  a  coffin 
appeared.  It  was  put  under  the  minis- 
ter's own  bed  for  security,  and  perhaps 
that  he  might  the  more  often  comfort 
himself  with  the  sight  of  it.  However, 
it  happened  that  the  housekeeper  sud- 
denly went  away  to  be  married,  and 
then,  such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature,  the  minister  himself  pined  and 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  coffin  he 
had  bought  for  another. 

The  same  minister  twice  held  this 
Sutherlandshire  cure.  He  was  first 
summoned  from  it  by  a  call  from  an 
influential  community  in  Glasgow.  But 
after  a  time,  the  fickle  townspeople  had 
had  enough  of  him,  and  contrived  to 
make  him  abdicate.  He  then  returned 
to  the  north,  humbled  in  spirit  and 
broken  in  heidth,  and  sought  to  regaip 
his  earlier  manse.  The  authorities 
were  willing,  but  the  parishioners  were 
not.  And  finally  he  had  to  be  re- 
inducted  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
His  congregation  thereafter  seldom  or 
never  numbered  as  many  as  four.  With 
sadi  a  sad  experience  of  life  and  the 
ways  of  men,  no  wonder  the  poor  fel- 
low became  whimsical,  and  fell  a  ready 
prey  to  feminine  despotism.  His  is 
the  only  grave  in  the  little  churchyard 
of  bis  whitewashed  church  by  the  side 
of  a  lochy  where  it  joins  the  sea.  A 
vigorous  young  rowan-tree  is  planted 
at  the  head  of  it  to  memorialize  him. 


Well,  at  length  the  time  came  for  us 
to  leave  our  sequestered  little  valley. 
The  season  grew  late,  and  it  was  mor- 
tally cold  throwing  the  fiy  for  fish  that 
got  less  and  less  inquisitive  about  the 
strange  works  of  art  with  which  we 
tempted  them.  The  winds,  too,  blew 
gales  every  other  day,  and  the  rain  fell 
in  sheets.  Where  the  river  ran  through 
the  loch  into  the  sea,  there  was  con- 
stant angry  strife  between  the  full^ 
chocolate-colored  waves  of  the  peaty 
stream,  and  the  tall  green  breakers  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Our  cottage  now  showed  that  it  was 
not  watertight.  It  was  not  so  bad  as 
the  houses  in  Lewis,  where  a  man  pulls 
on  his  sea-boots  before  getting  off  his 
bed.  But  neither  was  it  all  it  miorht 
have  been.  The  wet  oozed  through  the 
thick  thatch  and  the  birch-bark  under 
the  thatch,  and  dropped  upon  us  and 
our  chattels  with  great  impartiality. 

Other  signs  indicated  that  the  year 
was  hurr}'ing  towards  the  dark  months. 
We  were  visited  by  various  itinerants 
—  bronzed,  bearded  men  in  blue  jer- 
seys, with  ear-rings  in  their  ears,  and 
smelling  of  the  sea ;  pedlars  moving 
south,  etc.  Our  landlad}'  was  flustered 
by  so  much  company,  and  the  frequent 
need  of  lowering  her  skirts  that  she 
might  receive  her  guests  with  grace. 
The  herring-boats  had  discharged  their 
crews,  and  the  men  were  making  for 
home  from  Wick  and  Thurso,  with  the 
few  pounds  or  shillings  in  their  pockets 
which  stood  for  the  remnant  of  their 
meagre  earnings  during  months  of  toil. 
One  day  a  man  appeared  with  a  phial 
of  pearls,  some  white,  some  brown. 
They  were  from  mussels  at  the  mouth 
of  a  neighboring  river.  In  old  days  the 
lords  of  Beay  gave  their  wives  rich 
necklets  of  these  jewels,  all  found  on 
their  estate.  But  nowadays  the  finds 
are  scanty  and  poor. 

Moreover  our  good  '<  wive  "  began  to 
arrange  her  wheel  for  spinning  the  wool 
used  in  knitting  and  weaving  through- 
out the  winter.  ^<  She  is  black  and  old^ 
but  she  is  a  good  easy  thing.  She  goes 
well  with  the  grease  in  her,  and  the 
wool  it  comes  from  her  well  too."  Thus 
we  heard  the  whirr  of  the  wheel  as  well 
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as  the  patter  of  the  rain,  the  rush  of 
the  river,  and  the  cry  of  the  wind. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  on  one 
rather  sorrowful  day  we  said  good-bye 
to  the  place,  under  pressure  drank  a 
parting  glass  of  cream,  and  climbed  the 
opposite  hillsides  towards  the  south. 
The  valley  was  half  veiled  with  watery 
mist  when  we  saw  it  last  from  the  brow 
of  the  hill ;  but  the  green  pastures  of 
our  cottage,  the  crimson  shading  of  the 
heather  on  the  slopes,  and  the  long 
course  of  the  river  where  it  ran  towards 
the  distant  loch,  were  visible  through 
the  mist. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Beriew. 
SOCIAL  TRAITS  OF  THE  DUTCH  IN  JAVA. 

In  a  certain  charming  passage  in  his 
"Journal  Intime"  Amiel  gives  us  his 
theory  of  society.     In  it  he   sees   an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  cultivated 
classes  to  reconstruct  an  ideal  past,  or 
to   formulate    "a  harmony  of   things 
which  every-day  reality  denies  to  us, 
and    of  which    art   alone  gives    us    a 
glimpse.    In  society,"  he  says,  "  people 
are  expected  to  behave  as  if  they  lived 
on  ambrosia  and  concerned  themselves 
with  nothing  but  the  loftiest  interests. 
Anxiety,  need,  passion,  have  no  exist- 
ence.    All  realism  is  suppressed  as  bru- 
tal.   In  a  word,  what  we  call '  society ' 
proceeds  for  the  moment  on  the  flatter- 
ing, illusory  assumption  that  it  is  mov- 
ing  in    an    ethereal    atmosphere   and 
breathing  the  air  of  the  gods."    The 
truth  of  this  picture  seems  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  that  it 
comes  from  the  pen  of  a  learned  recluse. 
But  Amiel  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
he  is  speaking  only  of  "  society  "  as  it 
appears  in  the  Old  World.    At  tirst  sight 
the  existence  of  cultivated  communities, 
such  as  the  planters  of  Virginia,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  Europe,  would 
seem  to  show  that  this  limitation  is  too 
rigorous.    But  the  contradiction  is  more 
apparent  than  real ;  for  such  societies 
are  European  in  all  but  the  accident 
of  gec^^phical  position.    The  settlers 
have     changed     '' temperature,"     not 
"temperament."     This   is  eminently 


the  case  with  the  Dutch  in  Java.  In 
that  fertile  island  is  to  be  found  a  social 
system  in  which  the  characteristic  tradi* 
tions  of  European  society  have  not  only 
been  preserved,  but  in  which  the  condi- 
tions of  the  place  have  been  used  to 
accentuate  the  aristocratic  instincts 
common  to  the  higher  classes  of  all 
European  nations. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  speak  and 
write  of  our  great  Asiatic  possession  as 
"  India "  that  few  people  remember 
now  that  the  original  "  India  "  of  the 
East  India  Company  was  not  India  at 
all,  but  Java.  It  was  here,  and  not  in 
India,  that  Captain  Lancaster  founded 
the  firat  settlement  of  the  Company  in 
1602.  Compared  with  British  India  of 
to-day,  Java  —  with  the  rest  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  thrown  in,  for  the 
matter  of  that  —  appears  almost  trivial. 
But  this  comparative  insignificauce  does 
not  prevent  Java  from  being  in  itself  a 
singularly  valuable  possession,  nor  pal- 
liate the  blunder  which  was  committed 
by  the  British  government  in  surren- 
dering this  island  to  its  present  masters 
in  1814.  With  an  area  scarcely  larger 
than  that  of  England,  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  twenty -three  million  inhabitants. 
Its  people  are  possessed  of  a  classic  lit- 
erature, and  their  past  history  is  illu- 
mined by  the  vast  ruins  of  fanes  and 
cities  built  at  the  period  of  the  Hindu 
supremacy.  It  is  a  very  garden  for 
fertility. 

The  business  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Dutch  residents  in  the  island  is  to 
rule.  Of  course,  there  are  merchants 
and  planters  as  well  as  officials.  But 
even  where  commerce  in  some  form  or 
other  is  the  immediate  object  in  view^ 
the  merchant  or  planter  is  so  continu- 
ously brought  into  contact  with  native 
races  that  the  possession  of  a  certain 
capacity  for  command  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  success.  Moreover,  the 
Dutch  in  Java  are  not  mere  birds  of 
passive  as  the  English  are  in  India. 
To  assure  himself  of  this  the  visitor  has 
only  to  glance  round  the  streets  of 
Weltrevreden,  the  European  quarter  of 
Batavia,  in  the  early  morning,  and  ob* 
serve  the  troops  of  boys  and  girls  who 
are  to  be  seen  on  their  way  to  school* 
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Although  the  island  lies  only  a  few 
degrees  south  of  the  equator,  its  com- 
parative narrowness  and  insularity, 
combined  with  the  high  levels  of  the 
mountainous  plateaux  of  the  interior, 
render  it  suitable  for  European  occupa- 
tion. The  painful  separation  of  par- 
ents and  children,  necessary  in  British 
India,  is  not  necessary  in  Java,  and 
when  children  are  sent  home  to  be  edu- 
cated it  is  from  social  and  not  climatic 
considerations.  Although  many  of  the 
Dutch  in  Java  do  indeed  look  forward 
to  returning  to  Holland  after  they  have 
made  a  fortune,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  resi- 
dents are  persons  whose  families  have 
been  settled  in  the  island  for  several 
generations,  and  for  whom  Java  is 
'*  home."  It  should  be  remembered 
also  that  there  are  only  fifty  thousand 
Europeans  to  twenty-three  million  na- 
tives. For  the  Dutch  in  Java,  there- 
fore, life  is  worth  living ;  since  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  native 
labor  has  placed  that  '* leisure"  which 
is  so  necessary  an  element  in  the 
higher  social  life  conspicuously  within 
their  reach.  Only  lately  in  this  re- 
view* *'Ouida"  has  lamented  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  social  butterfly  in 
England.  "  There  are  no  butterflies  in 
this  fast,  furious,  fussy  age.  They  all 
died  in  the  eighteenth  century,"  she 
says.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by 
the  "locust."  Not  the  locust  known 
to  Eastern  travellers  and  Biblical  stu- 
'dents,  but  a  greedy,  two-legged  crea- 
ture, characterized  by  a  capacity  for 
*' stoking"  and  an  excessive  subservi- 
ency to  persons  in  the  possession  of 
certain  material  advantages.  We  read  ^ 
that  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Arjoeno 
Mr.  Wallace  found  a  specimen  of  the 
rare  and  beautiful  calliper  butterfly. 
.  Perhaps  if  "Ouida"  were  transported 
to  the  Tropics  she  might  find  her  social 
butterfly  flitting  among  the  Ionic  pil- 
lars and  radiant  gardens  with  which 
the  Dutch  surround  their  East  Indian 
homes. 

We  know  the  sort  of  character  which 
'such  conditions  produce.    Manipur  has 
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given  us  an  example  of  the  type  of 
woman  which  similar  surroundings  and 
traditions  develop ~  among  Anglo-In- 
dians. Still  more  recently  we  have  had 
the  spectacle  of  Lady  Euan  Smith  coolly 
photographing  the  Moorish  ruffians 
who  attacked  the  British  Embassy  at 
Fez.  A  consciousness  of  racial  superi- 
ority, and  a  certain  inherited  aptitude 
for  command,  form  the  leading  *'  note  " 
in  the  character  of  the  European  resi- 
dents in  Dutch  as  in  British  India. 
This,  together  with  a  certain  natural 
luxuriousness  associated  with  the  trop- 
ical climate  and  tropical  verdure,  and 
the  abundance  of  native  labor  before 
mentioned,  have  united  in  reproducing 
in  the  Dutch  communities  in  Java 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  ancient 
Greek  and  Koman  society  based  upon 
the  institution  of  slaveiy. 

But  that  which  is  at  first  sight  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Dutch 
mode  of  life  is  one  in  no  way  indicative 
of  a  high  social  standard.  It  is  a  cer- 
tain peculiarity  of  dress,  food,  and  do- 
mestic aii'angements  that  rivets  the 
attention  of  the  new  arrival.  Of  these 
Javan  eccentricities  that  which  is  most 
in  evidence,  and  most  considerable  in 
itself,  is  the  combined  novelty  and 
scantiness  of  the  costume  in  which  the 
Dutch  ai'ray  themselves  for  the  best 
part  of  the  day.  In  the  matter  of  dress 
they  appear  to  have  adopted  the  old 
Greek  notions  ;  and  in  Java,  as  in  Hel- 
las, a  superfluity  of  dress  has  become 
an  unfailing  indication  of  the  stranger. 
It  is  easy  to  undei-stand  why  the  light 
and  comfortable  cotton  and  silk  gar- 
ments used  by  both  men  and  women 
should  be  adopted  in  a  tropical  climate  ; 
it  is  the  extraordinary  carelessness  and 
slovenliness  with  which  such  garments 
are  worn  that  is  reprehensible.  It  is 
not  merely  that  the  Dutch  ladies  have 
partially  adopted  the  native  costume, 
but  such  is  the  magical  effect  of  climate 
that  both  men  and  women  display  a 
strange  disregard  of  the  proprieties 
when  dressed  in  the  remarkable  diS" 
habille  which  they  respectively  affect 
Constant  bathing  is  both  necessary  and 
delightful  in  such.  »  climate,  but  that 
fact  is  not  in  itself  a'  aofficient  excuse 
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for  a  gentleman  appearing  at  the  public 
breakfast  in  his  hotel  dressed  in  his 
sleeping  suit,  and  with  a  towel  thrown 
over  his  shoulder.  But  in  Java  such 
incidents  are  in  no  way  uncommon. 

The  visitor  is  soon  initiated,  for  these 
eccentricities  of  manners  and  costume 
are  nowhere  else  so  pronounced  as  in 
the  courtyard  of  an  hotel.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  building  is  in  all  respects 
somewhat  startling  to  persons  fresh 
from  Europe  or  Australia.  The  huge 
portico,  with  its  Greek  pillars,  its  mar- 
ble floor,  and  motley  groups  of  Euro- 
peans, interspersed  with  dark-skinned 
native  servants,  presents  a  picture  in 
which  there  is  a  decided  but  not  un- 
pleasing  suggestion  of  Asiatic  life.  In 
passing  through  the  reception  and 
dining  rooms  to  the  back  of  the  hotel, 
he  notices  little  that  is  novel.  It  is 
only  on  entering  the  courtyard,  round 
which  the  majority  of  the  bedrooms  — 
his  own  included  —  are  ranged,  that  he 
realizes  how  entirely  novel  and  amusing 
is  the  dwelling  of  which  he  has  become 
a  temporaiy  inmate.  In  the  broad 
verandahs  on  either  side  of  the  tree- 
planted  and  gravelled  space  are  ladies 
and  gentlemen  sitting  in  lounge  chairs, 
singly  or  in  groups,  in  the  most  neglige 
attitudes  and  the  scantiest  but  most 
brilliant  costumes.  Here  and  there  a 
solitary  man  reclines  at  ease,  with  a 
table  by  his  side,  in  an  ample  cane- 
seated  chair,  over  the  long  arms  of 
which  he  throws  his  legs  in  an  attitude 
more  comfortable  than  elegant.  Native 
servants  run  to  and  fro  in  and  among 
the  guests,  and  pedlars  —  Malay,  Java- 
nese, or  Chinese  —  are  doing  a  brisk 
trade  with  their  flimsy  wares.  The 
cabs  and  well-appointed  carriages  which 
drive  in  and  out  of  the  courtyard  serve 
to  heighten  the  incongruity  of  the 
scene,  for  the  strange  ligures  in  the 
verandahs  show  no  discomposure  in 
conversing  with  the  smartly  attired 
occupants  of  cabs  or  carriages. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  of  novelty  the 
European  visitor  is  naturally  prepared 
for  surprises.  Nor  is  he  disappointed. 
The  very  bed  on  which  he  reclines  at 
night  affords  him  considerable  opportu- 
nity for   reflection.    At   flrst   sight  it 


never  occurred  to  him  that  the  great 
square  object  —  looking  with  its  cover- 
ing of  mosquito  curtains  more  like  a 
huge  birdcage  than  anything  else  —  was 
a  bed.  He  knows  better  now,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  it  with  interest  be- 
fore taming  in  for  the  night.  He  finds 
that  the  large  square  mattress  is  cov- 
ered by  a  sheet,  but  otherwise  entirely 
devoid  of  bedclothing  ;  at  the  top  are 
two  pillows  for  the  head,  and  down  the 
centre  is  placed  a  long  round  bolster 
called  a  Dutch  wife.  This  scarcely 
comes  up  to  his  notion  of  what  a  bed 
should  be,  but  after  he  has  slept  (or 
tried  to  sleep)  for  two  or  three  nights 
in  the  hot,  steamy  atmosphere  of  Ba- 
tavia,  he  changes  his  mind.  He  finds 
that  bedclothes  are  not  wanted  in  the 
coast  towns  of  Java,  and  in  particular 
he  learns  to  appreciate  the  relief  which 
he  experiences  by  throwing  arm  or  leg 
over  that  useful  contrivance  for  secur- 
ing coolness,  the  Dutch  wife.  Again 
he  feels  a  sort  of  natural  timidity  when 
the  next  morning  he  follows  his  "  boy," 
or  native  servant,  to  the  distant  bath- 
room. He  has  never  walked  so  far  in 
his  pyjamas  before  in  broad  daylight. 
The  bath-room,  too,  is  not  quite  what 
he  expected.  For  in  Java,  as  in  some 
other  Eastern  countries,  the  bather, 
instead  of  getting  into  the  bath,  takes 
water  from  a  square  cistern,  or  some 
other  receptacle  for  water,  and  pours  it 
with  a  hand-bucket  over  himself  as  he 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  marble  (or 
brick)  floored  room.  Apropos  of  this 
system  of  bathing  there  is  an  amusing 
story  told  of  a  newly  arrived  midship- 
man at  Singapore.  Finding  a  huge 
earthenware  jar  in  the  middle  of  an 
otherwise  empty  room,  he  concluded 
that  this  was  the  bath,  and  after  some 
difficulty  succeeded  in  getting  into  it. 
Once  in,  he  could  not  get  out.  At  last 
in  desperation  he  rolled  the  jar  over  on 
to  the  hard  floor  and  triumphantly 
emerged  from  the  fragments.  In  my 
own  case  I  was  most  disturbed  in  using 
these  hotel  bath-rooms  by  a  harrowing 
reflection  as  to  the  waste  water.  It  ran 
away  at  the  edges  of  the  marble  floor ; 
that  was  plain  enough  ;  but  did  it  come 
back  again  through  the  efforts  of  the 
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coolie  outside  who  was  always  pumping 
flo  industriously  ?  I  never  cleared  up 
the  point  quite  satisfactorily. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  dress. 
In   their  offices,    and  generally   when 
engaged  in  business,  the  Dutch  officials 
and  merchants  wear  canvas  suits  simi- 
lar to  those  worn  in  British  India,  with 
or  without  black  coats  ;  and  when  thev 
appear  in  public,  either  in  the  streets  or 
at  entertainments,  they  are   character- 
ized by  a   certain    precision   in    their 
dress.     But  once  at  home  and  they  lose 
no  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  do- 
mestic pyjamas.     These  garments  only 
differ  from  the  sleeping  suits  so-called 
in  being  very  loose   and  covered   with 
large  and  brilliantly  colored  patterns. 
The  modification   of  the   native   dress 
adopted  by  the  Dutch  ladies  is  entirely 
novel.     It  consists  solely  of  two  gar- 
ments—  the   sarong  and  the   kahaia  — 
iiiid  slippers.     Of  these  the  first,   the 
sarong,  is  the  characteristic  Malay  dress. 
It  is  a  piece  of  silken   material  about 
two  yards  long  by  four  feet  deep,  which 
is  wrapped  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  and  fastened  with  a  twist  at  the 
waist.     The  weaving  of  saroi^gs  is  one 
of  the  native  industries,  and  the  Java- 
nese women  display  considerable  taste 
both  in  designing  patterns  and  in  blend- 
ing colors.     Above  the  sarong  is  worn 
the  kahaia,  a  straight,  loose  jacket,  made 
of  fine  lawn  muslin  or  linen,  and  dain- 
tily   trimmed    with    lace.       Decorated 
Javanese  slippers  form  the  sole  cover- 
ing which  is  considered  necessary  for 
the  feet.     This  costume  is  worn  till  four 
or  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  both  men 
and  women  dress  in  European  clothes. 
Strict  etiquette  limits  the  appearance  of 
young  ladies  in  it  to  their  private  apart- 
ments ;  and  it  is  usual  to  put  on  Euro- 
pean dress  when  receiving  strangers, 
even  in  the  daytime.     At  the  same  time 
the  advantages  of  the  costume,  its  cool- 
ness,  convenience,   and   the   fact  that 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  it  can  be  changed,  cause  it 
to  be  very  generally  worn  all  day  long, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hours  in 
the  early  evening. 

It  is  especially  in  the  late  afternoon 
that  the  Dutch  take  exercise.    At  this 


time  the  broad,  tree-lined  streets  of 
Weltrevreden  present  a  jjleasing  spec 
tacle.  Everywhere  ladies  and  gentle- 
men—  often  whole  families  —  are  seen 
walking  or  driving  in  the  cool  air.  The 
appearance  of  the  Dutch  at  this  time 
presents  no  peculiarity  except  such  as 
is  involved  in  the  sensible  habit  of  dis- 
pensing with  hats  and  bonnet«.  To  an 
English  eye  a  man  out  of  doors  in  a 
frock  coat  does  look  somewhat  odd 
without  a  hat.  The  ladies,  however, 
have  a  pretty  fashion  of  placing  natural 
flowers  in  their  hair,  an  addition  which 
quite  compensates  for  the  absence  of 
hat  or  bonnet. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  these 
Javan  eccentricities  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  a  certain  curious  dish  of  which 
every  traveller  gives  a  full  and  particu- 
lar account,  and  which,  indeed,  may 
justly  be  remembered  among  the  sur- 
prises in  store  for  the  European  visitor. 
In  Jivva,  as  in  most  really  warm  coun- 
tries, it  is  customary  to  rise  early  and 
to  take  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  together 
with  a  biscuit  and  nome  fruit,  immedi- 
ately on  heaving  one's  bed.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  substantial  breakfast ; 
but  the  first  really  serious  meal  is  served 
at  half  past  twelve,  and  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  French  dejeuner  h  la  four- 
chette  or  the  Anglo-Indian  tiffin.  This 
meal  is  called  rice-table  (rys-tafel),  from 
the  principal  dish — a  very  elaborate 
curry,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the 
Malay  cooks  are  especially  skilful.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  rice-table  consists  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  dishes  pre- 
sented. From  these  dishes  the  guest 
has  to  select  the  materials  which,  to- 
gether with  the  rice  upon  the  soup 
plate  before  him,  are  to  constitute  his 
curry.  It  is  also  as  M'ell  to  know  be- 
forehand that  one  is  not  required  to 
lunch  solely  on  curry,  but  that  the  rice- 
table  is  succeeded  by  courses  of  ordi- 
nary luncheon  dishes.  It  is  a  case, 
therefore,  of  emharraa  de  richesses. 
There  are  two  dangei-s  to  be  avoided. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  quite  possible,  in 
spite  of  the  number  of  the  dishes  pre- 
sented singly,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
octagonal  tray  containing  a  separate 
chutney  in  each  of  its  nine  compart- 
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ments,  to  get  no  lunch  at  all.  For 
nothing  is  easier  than,  after  saying 
*'Nein"  to  a  succession  of  frivolous 
compounds,  to  dismiss  the  one  solid 
and  palatable  dish  capable  of  sustaining 
an  Englishman  till  dinner-time.  The 
second  danger  is  that  of  making  up 
one's  curry  "  not  wisely  but  too  well," 
and  leaving  neither  appetite  nor  capac- 
ity for  the  beefsteak  or  for  any  of  the 
other  solid  dishes  which  subsequently 
appear,  and  which  under  these  circum- 
stances only  produce  a  feeling  of  min- 
gled horror  and  consternation.  It  is 
then  that  one  suddenly  realizes  that  the 
rice-table  is  merely  a  sort  of  tremen- 
dous ?iors  d^cBuvre. 

The  novelty  and  picturesqueness 
which  seems  at  first  sight  to  wholly 
characterize  the  life  of  the  Dutch  in 
Java,  too  often  excludes  the  visitor 
from  any  consideration  of  its  more  seri- 
ous aspects.  Further  study,  however, 
reveals  the  fact  that  this  bizarre  exte- 
rior encloses  a  social  system  which  is 
singularly  well  regulated.  In  govern- 
ing the  twenty-three  million  natives  in 
the  island,  the  Dutch  have  wisely  util- 
ized existing  customs  and  institutions. 
In  particular  they  have  enlisted  the  ser- 
vices of  the  native  rulers  —  the  Java- 
nese "princes,"  as  they  are  called  — 
in  the  work  of  administration.  Conse- 
quently in  each  of  the  districts  into 
which  the  twenty-four  "  residences  "  of 
Java  are  subdivided  there  is  a  double 
^t  of  officials  —  native  and  European. 
At  the  head  of  these  stands  the  assist- 
ant resident,  a  Dutch  official  whose  re- 
lationship to  the  regent,  or  hereditary 
Javan  prince,  is  well  indicated  by  the 
official  phrase, "  elder  brother."  These 
officials,  scattered  over  Java  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  gene i*ally,. form  the 
basis  of  the  European  society.  In  his 
interesting  romance,  "  Max  Havelaar," 
M.  Edouard  Dekker  gives  us  a  picture 
of  official  life  in  Java.  Max  Havelaar, 
who  is  the  hero  of  the  story  and  is  rep- 
resented as  the  assistant  resident  at 
Lebak,  is  not  intended  to  be  an  ordi- 
nary official.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a 
man  of  quixotic  charities  and  strange 
philosophic  beliefs  ;  a  man  to  whom 
^'economy  was  a  difficult  thing,"  and 


who  scarcely  looked  upon  his  employ- 
ment as  a  '^source  of  emolument." 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  obvious 
intention  of  the  author  to  expose  the 
evils  of  the  "culture,"  or  government 
plantation  system,  we  can  still  gather 
from  the  book  some  of  those  truths  of 
"  type "  which  it  is  the  province  of 
fiction  to  portray.  It  is  interesting, 
therefore,  to  find  that  the  home  of  the 
assistant  resident  at  Lebak  is  repre- 
sented to  be  the  home  of  a  highly  culti- 
vated man.  Max  Havelaar  has  in  his 
study  "not  many  books,"  but  among 
them  such  as  these  :  "  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Heine,  Lamartine,  Thiers,  Say,  Mal- 
thus,  Scioloja,  Smith,  Shakespeare,  By- 
ron." Beside  the  companionship  of 
his  wife  and  son,  he  enjoys  the  society 
of  the  controller  and  of  a  military  offi- 
cer. At  the  resident's  dinner-table  the 
principles  of  art  and  philosophy  are 
discussed,  and  the  views  of  the  speak- 
ers are  supported  by  allusions  to  ca- 
thedrals and  pictures.  In  short,  the 
conversation  of  Max  Havelaar  and  his 
associates  is  represented  to  be  that  of 
travelled  and  well-informed  pei-sons. 
The  description  of  Madame  Havelaar  is 
also  that  of  a  well-bred  woman.  "I 
will  tell  you,"  says  the  author,  "that 
Madame  Havelaar  was  not  beautiful, 
but  that  she  still  had  in  language  and 
look  something  very  charming,  and  she 
showed  veiy  plainly,  by  the  ease  of  her 
manner,  that  she  had  been  in  the  world, 
and  was  at  home  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society,"  In  speaking  of  the  rela- 
tionship existing  between  the  native 
princes  and  the  Dutch  officials,  M. 
Dekker  makes  it  plain  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  latter  is  often  one  of  some 
difficulty.  The  princes,  he  says,  are 
superior  in  wealth,  rank,  and  local 
information  to  the  European  officials  ; 
moreover,  "a  regent,  as  representing 
the  Javanese  element,  and  being  con- 
sidered the  mouthpiece  of  the  hundred 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants  of  his 
regency,  is  also  in  the  eyes  of  the 
government  a  much  more  important 
personage  than  the  simple  European 
officer."  It  is  only  "  the  innate  courte- 
ousness  of  the  Javanese  grandee " 
which  makes  the  position  tolerable.    It 
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is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  the  descriptions  of  Max  Havelaar 
and  his  wife  are  highly  colored.  The 
Dutch  are  a  scholarly  people,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  conditions  of  the  govern- 
ment are  such  as  to  requii-e  in  a 
successful  official  in  Java  as  in  India 
something  more  than  mere  education. 
J)uring  my  stay  in  Java  I  met  with  an 
opponent  of  the  present  system  as  ear- 
nest and  as  scholarly  as  Max  Havelaar. 
I  well  rememher  how  he  emphasized 
his  remarks  by  a  resonant  quotation 
from  Livy.  There  was  a  party  now  in 
Holland,  he  said,  in  favor  of  Christian- 
izing and  educating  the  natives  ;  but, 
he  concluded,  "They  are  powerless. 
Far 8  major  vincit  melioreni partem,^ ^ 

Nor  are  the  planters  and  merchants 
generally  inferior  in  cultivation  to  the 
officials.  Both  of  these  classes  are  by  no 
means  exclusively  composed  of  Dutch- 
men, but  include  many  Englishmen 
among  them.  They  are  recruited  from 
the  upper  classes  in  Holland  and  En- 
gland, and  are  fairly  wealthy  and  very 
hospitable.  The  country  houses  and 
bungalows  of  the  planters  in  particular 
are  often  charmingly  set  in  mountain 
scenery,  and  both  buildings  and  gardens 
are  kept  in  excellent  order.  To  some 
extent  the  planters,  in  representing  the 
principle  of  free  commerce,  are  opposed 
to  the  officials.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  allied  to  the  native  princes  by 
the  similarity  of  their  pursuits,  for  both 
planters  and  princes  are  fond  of  sport, 
and  both  alike  are  brought  into  close, 
and  almost  feudal,  relations  with  the 
natives.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  Preanger  Regencies  —  a  district 
which,  roughly  speaking,  occupies  the 
southern  half  of  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island.  It  is  the  Scotland  of 
Java,  and  here  both  the  planters  and 
the  native  princes  are  distinguished  for 
their  social  qualities  and  for  their  fond- 
ness for  sport.  Horse-racing  in  partic- 
ular has  of  late  become  very  popular  in 
this  part  of  the  island,  and  both  plant- 
ers and  princes  keep  large  studs  of 
country-breds  and  imported  racers.  I 
had  not  been  many  hours  at  the  com- 
fortable bungalow  of  an  English  planter 
in  this  district  before  I  was  invited  to 


inspect  the  stables.  They  were  con- 
structed of  bamboo  and  were  kept  in 
excellent  order.  Beside  some  smart 
country-bred  ponies,  I  was  shown  a  new 
arrival  from  Australia.  He  and  his 
native,  jock,  Entong,  were  just  going  to 
Bandong  to  train.  He  was  expected  to 
do  great  things,  in  particular  to  lower 
the  colors  of  the  regent  of  Tjandjoer,  a 
great  patron  of  the  turf,  and  at  that 
time  owner  of  the  fastest  horse  in  Java. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  interests  of 
the  planters  and  those  of  the  officials  do 
not  always  coincide,  the  social  position 
of  the  former  is  well  established,  and 
they  are  gladly  welcomed  both  in  the 
clubs  and  in  general  society  in  Batavia. 

Now  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  thi» 
society  as  it  appears  in  its  collective 
form  at  Batavia.  Remembering  the 
importance  of  the  official  element  in 
Java  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  social 
observances  of  the  Dutch  should  be 
marked  by  a  good  deal  of  ceremony. 
To  take  an  example.  In  spite  of  the 
great  heat  and  the  laxity  otherwise  dis- 
played in  the  matter  of  dress,  custom 
rigorously  prescribes  the  costume  in 
which  a  man  must  appear  in  paying  a 
call.  It  consists  of  a  frock  coat,  white 
duck  trousers,  and  white  cotton  gloves  ; 
often  no  hat  is  worn.  Moreover,  in 
paying  a  formal  call  an  intimation  of 
the  caller's  intention  must  previously 
be  despatched.  Such  calls  are  made 
between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening, 
and  last  an  unconscionable  time,  during^ 
which  iced  water  is  handed  round  in 
elaborate  glasses  in  place  of  the  famil- 
iar tea  or  coffee.  The  behavior  of 
young  ladies  is  regulated  by  the  strict 
rules  of  old-fashioned  Continental  so- 
ciety. In  this  respect,  however,  Bata- 
vian  etiquette  is  likely  to  be  modified 
by  the  influence  of  the  English  resi- 
dents, who  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  paper-chase  (on  horseback), 
and  introducing  lawn  tennis. 

A  good  deal  of  the  social  life  of  Bata- 
via is  connected  with  the  clubs  —  insti- 
tutions for  which  the  Dutch  are  rather 
famous.  The  two  most  important  of 
the  Batavian  clubs,  the  Societeit  Har> 
nionie  and  the  Militaire  Societeit  Con- 
cordia,  frequently    give    concerts    and 
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other  entertainments.  The  Saturday 
evening  concert  at  the  Concordia  seemed 
to  me  one  of  the  pleasantest  entertain- 
ments I  had  ever  attended.  In  the 
still,  warm  air  a  gaily  dressed  crowd, 
among  whom  the  militaiy  officers  were 
conspicuous  by  their  uniforms,  prome- 
naded, or  sat  round  little  round  tables, 
where  their  wants  were  supplied  by 
picturesque  native  servants.  The  kiosks 
were  brilliantly  lighted,  and  the  staff 
band,  which  is  said  never  to  leave  the 
capital  and  to  be  the  best  in  the  East 
Indies,  was  playing.  Another  i-egular 
function  of  Batavian  society  is  the 
Sunday  afternoon  gathering  in  the 
Waterloo  Plain,  when  "  all  the  world," 
except  the  very  select  few,  assemble  on 
horseback  or  in  carriages  to  listen  to 
the  band  which  plays  by  the  Waterloo 
Column  in  the  centre  of  the  plain.  As 
in  every  small  and  highly  organized 
society,  there  are  numerous  "sets" 
in  Batavia.  The  "  select  few  "  I  men- 
tion above  consist  of  the  members  of 
the  East  India  Council  and  certain 
great  personages,  such  as  the  general 
and  the  admiral,  and  their  families. 
Such  persons  do  not  leave  their  car- 
riages in  attending  a  Concordia  conceit. 
The  general  style  of  living  which  ob- 
tains among  the  Europeans  in  Java  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  English  in 
India.  The  natives  make  excellent  ser- 
vants, and  the  cheapness  of  labor  causes 
even  small  establishments  to  wear  an 
air  of  luxury.  Before  leaving  Java  I 
stayed  for  some  days  with  friends  at 
Weltrevreden,  and  I  will  describe  this 
house  as  being  characteristic  of  those 
of  the  European  residents  generally.  It 
stood  in  a  large  "compound,"  which 
was  excellently  turfed  (there  were  cap- 
ital lawn-tennis  courts  in  one  corner  of 
it),  and  planted  with  handsome  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  house  itself  consisted 
of  an  oblong,  one-storied  building,  cov- 
ered with  a  high-pitched  roof  of  red 
tiles,  and  having  a  large  portico  in  front 
and  a  deep  verandah  behind.  The  roof 
of  the  portico  was  supported  by  tall 
pillars  and  its  floor  was  formed  of 
squares  of  marble  ;  it  was  fully  fur- 
nished, and  was  used  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  reception-room.    The  folding 


doors  of  the  portico  led  to  an  atrium  or 
inner  reception-room  ;  behind  this  was 
the  dining-room,  which  in  turn  opened 
on  to  the  verandah  at  the  back.  These 
two  central  chambers  occupied  one  half 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  house,  and  as 
they  were  both  alike  provided  with 
large  double  doors,  were  kept  delight- 
fully cool  by  the  current  of  air  which 
passed  through  them  from  the  open 
chambers  at  back  and  front.  The  space 
on  either  side  was  occupied  by  the 
bedrooms  and  private  apartments  of  my 
hosts  ;  they  also  opened  into  the  larger 
rooms  and  into  each  other.  In  addition 
to  the  house  itself  there  were  two 
ranges  of  buildings  on  either  side  of 
the  back  compound.  At  the  extremity 
of  both  of  these  ranges  were  suites  of 
guest-chambers  facing  the  house,  with 
which  they  were  connected  by  covered 
passages.  In  addition  to  these  rooms 
they  provided  space  for  the  kitchens, 
bath-rooms,  stables,  and  servants'  quar- 
ters. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  house  is  not 
only  admirably  adapted  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  climate,  but  that  the  life 
of  its  occupants  is  marked  by  a  cei*tain 
simple  luxury.  The  portico  was  used 
constantly  and  for  every  purpose  ex- 
cept those  of  sleeping  and  dining.  It 
was  here  that  I  wrote  letters  in  the 
early  morning,  or  read  later  on  when  I 
had  returned  from  a  gallop  in  the 
King's  Plain.  It  was  here,  too,  that 
we  had  afternoon  tea,  and  smoked  and 
talked  after  dinner  as  we  watched  the 
moon  rise  behind  the  dark  trees  in  the 
compound. 

Dinner  is  regarded  as  a  function  of 
scarcely  less  importance  in  Java  than  it 
is  in  Europe.  It  is  served  at  a  some- 
what late  hour  in  a  large  and  well- ven- 
tilated room,  in  which  the  windows  are 
only  partially  closed  by  bamboo  blinds 
or  tatties.  Into  this  chamber  scents 
from  the  tropical  plants  in  the  com- 
pound, and  sounds  from  the  world  be- 
yond, are  freely  borne.  But  of  the 
aspect  which  Batavia  assumes  at  this 
hour  1  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
repeat  what  I  have  elsewhere  written.^ 

1  A  Visit  to  Java,    Bentley. 
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*•'  After  nightfall  this  place  becomes  a 
veritable  fairyland.  The  open  porti- 
coes of  the  Dutch  houses  are  seen  to 
be  thronged  with  gaily  dressed  people, 
the  ladies  often  still  wearing  the  sarwig, 
and  looking  like  ^neas^s  mother  — 

Proved  to  be  a  goddess  by  her  stately  tread, 

and  in  harmony  with  the  pillars  and 
pediments  about  them.  Everywhere 
lights  gleam  through  foliage,  and  ever 
and  again,  through  an  air  instinct  with 
electric  movement  and  heavy  with  per- 
fumes, strains  of  music  reach  the  ear 
from  the  open  doorways,  or  are  wafted 
in  the  distance  from  one  of  the  numer- 
ous bands,  which  are  ever  '  discoursing 
sweet  music '  to  the  society  of  the  cap- 
ital." W.  Basil  Worsfold. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
ORTEGAL  TO  ST.  VINCENT. 

BY  RICHAKD  BEYNON,  F.R.G.S. 

Ever  since  England  has  boasted  a 
mercantile  marine  of  any  consequence, 
the  strip  of  littoral  comprised  betwi^en 
the  limits  of  these  capes  has  proved  to 
British  vessels  a  danger-area  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Even  so  far  back 
as  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  our 
rivalry  with  Spain  reached  its  climax, 
many  an  English  ship  intent  upon  de- 
spoiling the  wealthy  Don  left  its  ribs 
to  rot  upon  this  inhospitable  coast. 
Side  by  side  with  them  lie  the  remains 
of  cumbrous  Spauish  galleons,  reputed 
to  be  laden  with  hoards  of  fabulous 
value,  sent  to  the  bottom,  some  by  the 
indomitable  prowess  of  their  British 
foes,  and  others  by  the  fury  of  the 
tempests  that  break  upon  this  rock- 
bound  coast,  the  sea-wall  of  western 
Europe,  as  it  has  not  inaptly  been  de- 
scribed. 

In  1702,  during  the  war  of  the  Span- 
ish Succession,  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  sheltered  in  Yigo 
Bay,  and  there  the  gallant  Sir  George 
Booke  attacked  them,  storming  the 
town,  capturing  eleven  great  galleons, 
and  burning  and  sinking  others.  This 
singeing  of  the  king  of  Spain ^s  beard, 
as  the   JElizabethan  heroes  would  de- 


scribe  it,  by  burning  and  sinking  Span- 
ish war  and  treasure  vessels,  has  done 
much  to  formulate  and  foster  the  tradi- 
tions relative  to  the  immense  hoards  of 
treasure  supposed  to  lie  buried  in  the 
sea-bed  adjacent  to  this  coast.  If  but 
a  little  of  what  rumor  says  is  true,  then 
there  is  sufficient  treasure  and  wreck- 
age to  more  than  realize  the  imagery  of 
Clarence's  dream. 

Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks. 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of 

pearls, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Eecent  yeai's  have  contributed  in  a 
much  lesser  degree  to  swell  these  not 
altogether  mythical  stores  of  sunken 
wealth,  but  the  "  fearful  wrecks  "  show 
a  decided  increase.  Of  course,  this  in- 
crease is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the 
expansion  that  the  world's  sea  trade 
has  undergone.  The  traffic  along  the 
coast  too  has  greatly  developed  since  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  route 
for  Enjilish  steamers  bound  eastwards 
lying  along  the  whole  length  of  this 
dangerous  coast. 

The  wreck  charts  show  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  British  vessels  totally 
lost  each  year  between  Ortegal  and 
Finisterre  is  between  seven  and  eight, 
while  the  number  of  serious  disasters 
that  are  of  a  less  total  character  amount 
to  double  that  number.  This  is  a  big 
wreck  roll  for  a  strip  of  coast  only  five 
hundred  miles  in  length.  Some  of  the 
losses,  however,  must  be  regarded  as 
unpreventible,  the  vessels  succumbing 
to  stress  of  weather,  without  absolutely 
striking  the  rocks  of  the  mainland  or 
the  outlying  islets. 

Before  discussing  the  causes  that  con- 
tribute to  these  disasters  it  will  be  well 
to  allude  to  a  few  of  them. 

On  Januaiy  18,  1887,  the  Brentford, 
a  steamship  of  thirteen  hundred  tons, 
bound  from  Newport  (Mon.)  to  Malta, 
with  coal,  went  ashore  during  thick 
weather  at  a  spot  about  ten  miles  north- 
east of  Peniche,  and  out  of  her  comple- 
ment of  twenty-four  hands  only  one 
escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  loss  of 
I  the  vessel. 
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In  September  of  the  same  year  the 
Matthew  Cay  was  lost  two  miles  north 
of  Cape  Finisterre  lighthouse,  and  ten 
of  her  crew  were  drowned. 

The  British  Princess,  a  wooden  barque 
of  thirteen  hundred  and  forty -six  tons, 
went  ashore  on  Minho  Bar.  This  was 
in  the  March  following.  Out  of  her 
crew  of  twenty-three  hands,  twenty -two 
were  drowned. 

The  Priam,  a  fine  steamer  outward 
bound,  with  a  crew  of  forty-two  and  five 
passengers,  to  China,  struck  on  Janu- 
ary 11, 1889,  the  rocks  lying  half  a  mile 
from  Sissargas  light.  Sissargas  is  a 
headland  situated  between  Corunna  and 
Pinisterre.  Pive  minutes  after  striking, 
the  vessel  broke  in  two,  and  five  of  the 
crew  and  all  save  one  of  the  passengers 
were  drowned. 

The  Derwentwa  r  was  lost  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Pinisterre,  and  the  Cam- 
bridge near  Aveiro  lighthouse  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal. 

Such  a  list  as  this  might  be  length- 
ened to  almost  any  extent.  But  minor 
disasters  were  eclipsed  by  that  which 
befel  H.M.S.  Serpent  on  November  10, 
1890,  when  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  men  on  board  lost  their  lives. 
Almost  approaching  this  casualty  in  its 
totality  was  that  which  so  recently 
shocked  the  whole  British  nation,  sea- 
goers,  and  landsmen — the  loss  of  the 
Roumania  near  Peniche.  By  this  awful 
catastrophe  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  persons  perished,  sixty 
being  members  of  the  crew,  and  the  re- 
mainder fifty-three  passengers  on  board 
the  ill-fated  vessel. 

There  are  other  dangere  to  navififation 
along  this  coast  besides  treacherous 
rocks  and  severe  storms.  A  steamer, 
the  Florence  Richards,  was  on  a  voyage 
from  Oran  to  Rouen,  and  when  some 
seven  miles  from  Cape  Roca,  in  broad 
daylight,  she  struck  something  and 
foundered  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 
The  ci*ew  escaped  from  the  sinking  ves- 
sel in  their  lifeboat,  but  one  poor  fellow 
in  jumping  fell  between  the  ship  and 
the  boat  and  was  drowned.  The  posi- 
tion at  which  the  vessel  met  with  the 
dlsaater  was    carefully    noted,  and   as 


there  was  no  rock  there  the  only  conclu- 
sion that  could  be  arrived  at  was  that 
some  sunken  wreckage  had  been  col- 
lided with. 

The  coast-line  alon^:  which  these  dis- 
asters  have  occurred  is  in  itself,  perhaps, 
not  more  dangerous  than  many  coasts. 
Many  of  the  headlands  are  bold  and 
rocky,  being,  in  fact,  simply  mountain 
spurs  terminating  abruptly  in  the  sea. 
Jagged  rocks  sometimes  form  a  barrier 
that  effectively  forbids  an  approach  to 
the  shore,  and  many  of  these  are  all 
the  more  dangerous  because  of  being 
submerged. 

Many  a  cove  or  small  bay  is  com- 
pletely encircled,  save  where  the  mighty 
billows  from  the  Atlantic  surge  into  it, 
by  lofty  and  unbroken  walls  of  granite 
that  entirely  forbid  communication  with 
the  interior.  In  strong  contradistinc- 
tion to  these  harsh  and  forbiddinj?  fea- 
tures  are  areas  of  gently  shelving 
golden  sand,  spots  where  Ariel  and  his 
kindred  sprites  might  have  prosecuted 
their  revels. 

Generally  speaking,  deep  water  ob- 
tains right  up  to  low-water  mark.  Ten 
or  a  dozen  miles  from  Pinisterre  sound- 
ings of  eight  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms 
can  be  obtained,  and  a  few  miles  west- 
wards of  this  the  greater  depth  of  fif- 
teen hundred  and  thirty  fathoms  occurs. 
The  hundred-fathom  line  is  nowhere  at 
a  greater  distance  than  thirty-five  or 
forty  miles  from  the  coast,  while  in 
many  cases  it  is  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast.  At  Cape  Espichel,  a  little 
south  of  the  Tagus,  the  depth  is  ninety* 
five  fathoms  right  close  up  to  the  base 
of  the  cliff.'  Westwards  from  the  hun- 
dred-fathom line  the  sea-bed  rapidly 
falls  into  the  great  abyss  of  the  western 
Atlantic. 

It  is  the  existence  of  deep  water  right 
up  to  the  shore  line  that  tends  to  make 
this  coast  so  dangerous.  Shipmasters 
argue  that  they  can  go  so  close  to  a 
headland  as  to  throw  a  biscuit  upon  it 
in  perfect  safety.  They  may  do  so  in 
the  daytime  in  calm  weather,  but  let 
them  beware  how  they  attempt  to  shave 
a  corner  on  a  dark  or  dirty  night.  Long 
ago  Euclid  demonstrated  that  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
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two  given  points.  This  is  a  truth  that 
many  British  sea-captains  are  too  prone 
to  act  upon.  Tliey  forget  that  pro- 
verbial lore  has  found  it  necessary  to 
qualify  the  application  of  Euclid's  prop- 
osition by  some  very  necessary  warn- 
ings stating  that  the  longest  way  round 
is  sometimes  the  shortest  road  home, 
and  that  short  cuts  are  dangerous.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  "  corner-shav- 
ing" is  a  most  fertile  source  of  disas- 
ter. Many  men  have  a  craze  for  what 
in  nautical  phraseology  is  termed  "  cut- 
ting it  fine."  A  saving  of  a  few  hours 
is  looked  upon  as  a  most  praiseworthy 
feat,  and  its  performer  is  regarded  as  a 
"smart"  navigator  who  can  give  a 
man  commanding  a  boat  of  the  same 
knottage  as  his  own  a  day's  start  (say) 
from  the  Channel  to  Gibraltar,  and  beat 
him.  'Now  let  us  see.  what^may  be  the 
fate  of  such  a  master.  Disaster  on  this 
coast  has  overtaken  many  a  careful 
navigator,  and  to  the  reckless  man  it  is 
inevitable  ;  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  He  may  escape  for  a  dozen 
years,  and  then,  without  any  warning, 
he  may  suddenly  run  his  vessel  ashore 
and  hurry  every  member  of  his  crew 
into  eternity.  A  "corner-shaver," 
leaving  the  English  Channel  and  bound 
for  the  Mediterranean,  would  make  for 
Ushant  and  then  in  a  straight  line  for 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  He  sets  his  coui^e  accord- 
ingly, and,  knowing  the  speed  of  his 
vessel,  he  reckons  to  make  Finisterre 
at  a  certain  time.  If  he  actually  makes 
the  land  in  the  daytime,  he  can  then 
correct  any  error  in  the  position  of  the 
vessel ;  but  suppose  it  is  night-time  or 
thick  weather  when  he  approaches  the 
coast,  he  would  still  be  all  right  if  noth- 
ing has  deflected  him  from  his  course, 
and  would  turn  southwards  a  mile  or 
two  to  the  westwai*d  of  Cape  Finisterre. 
But  unfortunately  there  frequently  is  a 
deflecting  force  which  carries  him  fur- 
ther into  the  bay  than  he  thought  of 
going.  This  is  a  strong  current  that 
flows  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  which  is  very  variable. 

A  vessel  acted  upon  by  this  current 
may  approach  the  coast  at  any  point 
between  Ortegal    and   Finisterre.    In 


many  cases  of  disaster  a  light  has  been 
sighted,  and  this  has  been  held  by  the 
confident  master  as  confirmatory  of  his 
supposed  position.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  imagine  one  of  these  confident  cap- 
tains giving  orders,  when  he  sees  the 
light  he  thinks  is  Finisterre,  to  head 
his  vessel  a  little  further  from  the  land 
in  order  to  round  the  cape  comfortably. 
When  the  headland  supposed  to  be 
Finisterre  is  passed,  the  vessel  is  put  to 
the  southward,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
final  crash  comes. 

No  doubt  when  the  ill-fated  Serpent 
struck  the  rocks  near  Cape  Villano,  her 
commander  considered  that  she  was 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Finisterre  ; 
but  a  strong  westerly  gale  had  been 
blowing  into  the  bay,  and  this  would 
naturally  increase  the  inset  from  the 
Atlantic.  During  the  whole  voyage 
from  Ushant  to  Villano  the  vessel  had 
the  current,  the  wind,  and  the  tremen- 
dous send  of  the  westerly  seas  upon 
her  starboard  bow,  all  combining  to 
drive  her  further  into  the  Bay.  The 
finding  of  the  court  that  tried  the 
case  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise, 
namely,  "An  error  in  judgment  of 
those  responsible  for  the  navigation  of 
the  ship  in  not  having  shaped  a  course 
sufficiently  to  the  westward." 

The  Priam  was  set  thirty  miles  to 
leeward  by  the  same  causes,  and  many 
another  vessel  whose  wreckage  now 
strews  the  sea-bed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Finisterre  has  been  lost  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  not  without  warning  that 
vessels  are  driven  on  the  rocks  between 
Ortefi;al  and  Finisterre.  The  sailins: 
directions  issued  by  the  hydrographlc 
department  of  the  Admiralty  say  of 
this  district :  "It  is  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach the  coast  at  night,  especially  in 
the  winter  season,  or  in  thick  foggy 
weather,  which  is  frequent  here  ;  for 
not  only  does  a  powerful  current  set 
towards  the  land  from  tlie  north-west, 
but  the  streams  of  flood  and  ebb  often 
draw  vessels  out  of  their  computed  po- 
sition. In  the  dark,  gloomy  weather 
the  land  is  often  concealed.  The  lead 
should  be  carefully  hove,  especially  in 
hazy  weather." 

The  question  naturally  suggests  it-" 
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self :  "  Why  do  shipmasters  neglect 
these  precautions  and  drive  their  ves- 
sels on  shore  ?  "  The  answer  is,  be- 
cause they  think  themselves  to  the 
westward  of  Finisterre,  and  therefore 
completely  outside  this  danger  area. 

It  has  frequently  been  urged  as  ac- 
counting for  so  mau}^  strandings  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  peninsula  that  the 
rocks  possess  magnetic  properties  which 
deflect  the  compasses  of  passing  ves- 
sels. There  is-  no  ground  whatever  for 
this  argument ;  the  rocks  are  not 
known  to  be  magnetic,  and  if  they  were, 
their  influence  would  make  itself  felt 
by  an  attractive  power  exerted  on  the 
north  eml  of  the  needle.  Thus  vessels 
running  south  would  be  led  to  steer 
away  from  the  land  instead  of  towards 
it.  Clearly  the  iron  deposits  in  the 
Galician  and  other  mounUuus  along  the 
coast  have  not  contributed  in  any  way 
to  bring  about  the  disaster.  Tliey 
have  not  the  slightest  power  tu  produce 
a  disturbance  of  the  compass  upon  a 
passing  vessel. 

The  coast  under  discussion  is  badly 
lighted,  and,  what  is  worse  still,  it  is 
practically  a  silent  one.  No  fog-gun 
booms  through  the  dense  white  mist 
that  so  frequently  veils  sea  and  land  in 
its  impenetrable  mantle  ;  no  friendly 
fog-horn  apprises  the  perplexed  mar- 
iner of  his  proximity  to  so  pitiless  a 
shore  ;  the  sea  -  birds  that  nestle  on 
these  storm -swept  cliffs  are  never 
startled  by  the  weird  shriek  of  the 
fo?-svren.  The  coast  is  hushed  and 
voiceless  save  for  the  hoarse  roar  of 
the  breakers  which  all  too  late  reveal 
the  whereabouts  of  the  cruel  rocks  that 
rise  in  frowning  masses  high  above 
the  turmoil  of  waters  that  attack  their 
base. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
when  a  vessel  has  safely  passed  Finis- 
terre the  next  danger  spot  is  th^  pro- 
jecting peninsula  in  which  lies  the  ever 
uiemorable  Torres  Vedras,  where  the 
genius  of  the  Iron  Duke  so  unmistak- 
ably asserted  itsjelf.  The  iposj;  norths 
erly  point  of  this  district  is  the  C^P^  of, 
Carvoeiro,  on  the  south  side  of  ^hich, 
partly  sheltered  from  the  north-westerly 
gales,  lies  the  little  village  of  Feniche, 


now  so  crowded  with  melancholy  asso- 
ciations. This  cape  is  about  in  a  line 
with  Fiuisterre,  so  that  vessels  running 
south,  if  not  carefully  handled,  stand  a 
chance  of  going  ashore  either  on  it  or 
to  the  north  of  it.  To  vessels  hugging 
the  coast  this  is  a  most  fatal  spot,  for 
with  a  north-westerly  gale  and  the 
uncertain  currents  there  is  but  little 
chance  for  a  ship  when  thick  weather 
comes  on.  There  is  another  factor  that 
adds  to  the  dangers  of  this  locality. 
The  dreaded  Burlings  lie  off  this  part 
of  the  coast,  and  a  deep-water  passage 
some  six  miles  or  so  in  width  separates 
them  from  the  mainland.  To  go  out- 
side these  islets  necessitates  loss  of 
time,  and  this  by  many  navigators  is 
considered  an  offence  that  is  quite  un- 
pardonable. A  man  taking  his  ship  in- 
side the  Burlings  in  thick  weather  runs 
a  terrible  risk  ;  he  is  really  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  any  material 
deviation  from  the  mean  of  safety  re- 
sults in  certain  shipwreck. 

The  Roumania  was  making  for  this 
passage  when  she  went  ashore.  If  the 
sea  could  onlv  restore  to  us  the  drowned 
navigators  of  that  unfortunate  vessel, 
thev  would  doubtless  add  their  testi- 
mony  to  that  already  furnished  by  pre- 
vious disaster's,  and  that  is  that  the 
currents  of  this  coast  are  powerful  and 
uncertain  and  strongly  accentuated  dur- 
ing a  westerly  or  north-westerly  gale. 
The  probability  is'  that  the  Boumania 
went  ashore  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
where  her  officers  supposed  she  was. 
The  passage  inside  the  Burlings  would 
be  calmer  in  the  stormy  weather  then 
obtaining,  and  that  is  always  a  consid- 
eration with  a  ship  carrying  passengers. 
To  go  too  far  westward  would  be  to 
risk  runnin<r  on  the  Burlinc:s.  .  But  the 
whole  length  of  the  side  of  the  ship 
would  be  exposed  while  running  down 
the  coast  to  the  seas  that  rolled  in  from 
the  westward,  and  all  unconsciously  to 
those  in  charge  the  ill-fated  vessel  was 
gradually  drifted  to  leeward,  and  9-  dark 
and  stormy  ,9,nd  possibly  thick  night 
wer^:,thei>  the  only  factors  .wanting  to. 
make  her  destrpctioQ  qerU^in,  ^Notice, 
the  flnal  scene  in  this  maritime  horror. 
No  sooner  does  the  vessel  strike  than 
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8he  turns  her  decks  aeawaras^  and  thus 
the  poor  passengers  are  waslied  away 
by  the  sweeping  seas  as  soon  as  they 
emerge  from  their  cabins.  The  mighty 
billows  which  have  accumulated  force 
by  their  transmission  across  the  wide 
sweep  of  the  Atlantic  cease  to  be  mere 
undulatory  motions  when  they  approach 
the  shallows.  They  are  now  waves  of* 
translation,  veritable  moving  masses  of 
water  that  bodily  seize  the  stranded 
ship  and  strive  to  hurl  her  upon  the 
beach.  The  immersed  portion  of  the 
hull  has  to  bear  the  greatest  brunt  of 
these  terrible  blows,  and  hence  the  fall- 
ing of  the  vessel  away  from  the  land 
and  the  exposure  of  her  decks  to  the 
full  force  of  the  seas.  The  tragedy  was 
soon  over.  Foothold  on  the  inclined 
decks  there  was  none.  No  human 
grasp  could  endure  the  force  of  those 
frightful  seas.  The  furies  of  wind  and 
wave  worked  their  pleasure  upon  the 
craft  that  a  few  minutes  before  had  sat 
the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life,  and  when 
the  morning  sun  illumined  the  gorges 
of  the  Sierra  d'Estrella  all  that  re- 
mained of  this  fine  vessel  and  her 
human  freight  were  two  Englishmen 
and  seven  Lascars,  who  had  reached 
the  shore,  they  knew  not  how,  and 
some  sundry  packages  of  cargo. 

The  one  hundred  and  tliirteen  per- 
sons who  lost  their  lives  in  the  wreck 
are  the  latest  victims  to  the  dangers  of 
this  coast,  and  they  will  probably  not 
be  the  last.  While  present  conditions 
continue  other  disasters  must  follow. 
What  then  must  be  done  to  avoid  such 
waste  of  life  and  property  in  the  fu- 
ture ?  The  evil  character  of  the  coast 
would  certainly  be  reduced  if  adequate 
lighting  and  fog-signalling  stations  were 
provided. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  passiug 
between  Ortegal  and  St.  Vincent  is 
neither  Spanish  nor  Portuguese,  but 
English.  We  can,  therefore,  hardly 
expect  foreigners  to  light  up  their  coast 
exclusively  for  the  advantage  of  vessels 
that  happen  to  pass  through  those  seas 
adjacent  to  their  shores. 


A  more  effectual  remedy  still  of  les- 
sening the  number  of  these  catastrophes 
would  be  affected  if  British  shipiiia»* 
ters  would  only  realize  to  the  full  the 
dangers  of  comer-shaving  and  coast- 
hugging.  Time  may  be  gained  and  a  few 
bushels  of  coals  may  be  saved  by  such 
methods.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  worth 
the  terrible  risk.  There  is  a  story  told 
which,  though  old,  may  in  this  connec- 
tion bear  repetition.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  a  gentleman  who  desired  the  ser- 
vices of  a  careful  and  trustworthy  coach- 
man, inquired  from  those  who  applied 
.for  the  post  how  closely  they  could 
drive  a  carriage  to  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice without  accident.  One  candidate 
was  prepared  to  go  within  a  foot,  an- 
other would  stake  his  professional  rep- 
utation on  his  ability  to  approach  to 
half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 
The  applicant,  however,  who  got  the 
post  declared  he  did  not  know  how 
close  to  the  precipice  he  could  go,  for 
he  always  made  it  a  point  to  give  dan- 
ger and  risk  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible* 

The  moral  requires  no  looking  for, 
and  if  British  shipmasters  would  but 
act  upon  it,  the  disasters  upon  this 
coast  would  assuredly  be  lessened. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  unjust  to  be  too 
hard  upon  the  officers  of  the  merchant 
service.  They  are  not  masters,  but  ser- 
vants, and  competition  is  so  keen  that 
in  many  cases  the  economical,  t.e., 
time-saving  servant  is  regarded  as  smart 
and  clever,  while  he  who  is  slower 
and  cautious  is  too  often  looked  upon 
as  unprofitable.  If  managing  owners 
would  but  insist  upon  their  officers  tak- 
ing longer  but  safer  courses  the  risks  of 
voyaging  down  this  coast  would  be 
much  reduced. 

This  is  certain.  The  coast  and  the 
circumstances  that  combine  to  make  it 
so  dangerous  are  necessities  of  the  case. 
They  are  inevitable.  But  they  are  to  a 
great  extent  avoidable,  and,  being  so, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  navigators,  as 
guardians  of  the  lives  and  property  sub- 
mitted to  their  care,  to  give  them,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  the  very  widest  of 
berths. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
LADY  GBAin?LET. 

The  recent  death  of  the  Dowager 
Lady  Grantley  has  brought  back  vividly 
to  my  recollection  my  first  acquaintance 
with  her,  and  the  events  that  led  to 
her  marriage.  They  have  somewhat 
of  the  flavor  of  a  <^  Romance  of  the 
Peerage,"  and  perhaps  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  briefly  record  them. 

Many  years  ago  —  during  the  Fifties, 
alas  I  —  a  brother  officer  and  I  started 
on  leave  from  Malta  for  a  tour  in  Italy. 
At  Naples  I  met  a  dear  friend  and 
brother  schoolfellow  at  Eton  —  Fletcher 
Norton — then  and  there  attache,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norton.  After  a  few  days,  during 
which  he  had  put  us  on  the  friendliest 
terms  with  the  kindest  of  ambassadors 
(Sir  William  Temple),  Norton  asked  us 
to  go  over  and  stay  with  him  in  Capri, 
where  he  was,  on  account  of  his  health, 
permitted  to  pass  frequent  villeggiature. 
Accordingly,  after  dinner  at  the  Em- 
bassy one  piping  night  in  August,  we 
embarked  in  a  rowing-boat  at  the  Ma- 
rina, another  attacM  —  recently  ap- 
pointed to  one  of  our  highest  diplomatic 
posts  —  making  a  fouilh.  We  arrived 
at  Capri  at  dawn  of  a  gorgeous  Mediter- 
ranean morning,  the  multi-colored  cliffs, 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sea, 
still  in  purple  shadow,  whilst  Ana  Capri 
towered  brilliantly  above  ;  and,  after  a 
bathe  in' the  Blue  Grotto,  we  sought 
the  welcome  shade  and  refreshment  of 
our  host's  villa. 

"  Story  "  of  our  initial  life  ?  "  I  have 
none  to  tell  you  "  — for  it  was  a 

Land  in  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon, 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did 
swoon. 

At  that  time  there  abode  in  Capri, 
with  their  parents,  four  very  beautiful 
sisters  named  Federigo.  They  were 
known  as  the  quatro  altari,  and  were 
the  artistic  delight  of  the  Neapolitan 
limners,  who  never  wearied  of  painting 
their  portraits.  The  girls'  occupation 
was  at  their  looms,  weaving  ribbons  of 
straw  and  silk,  while  their  parents, 
euphemistically  speaking,  attended  to 
the  farm  and  the  vines. 

We  were  soon  received  on  a  friendly 


footing  by  the  sirens — with  papa's  and 
mamma's  consent  —  hien  entendu  ;  and 
many  a  pleasant  hour  was  whiled  away 
o'  evenings  with  mandolins,  island 
songs,  or  ^^  on  a  balcony  ;  "  and  Marine- 
cia,  the  youngest,  when  in  the  vein, 
would  astonish  and  charm  us  by  her 
improvisations. 

Well,  the  time  had  nearly  arrived  for 
tearing  ourselves  away  from  this  lotus- 
land,  when  there  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly swooped  down  upon  us,  fresh 
from  Oxford,  our  host's  younger  brother 
Brinsley  —  full,  not  of  tracts  or  tracta- 
rianism,  but  quite  au  contraire,  Brins- 
ley had  always  been  rather  a  queer 
boy  at  Eton,  with  latitudinarian  and 
speculative  ideas  unusual  at  his  age  ; 
and  he  now  threw  the  apple  of  discord 
among  us  by  taking  every  opportunity 
of  deriding  and  running  counter  to  his 
brother's  Catholic  convictions,  and  by 
being,  I  remember,  specially  merry  and 
sarcastic  anent  the  miracle  of  the  lique- 
faction of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  — 
which  festival  we  had  just  attended. 

Of  the  four  sisters  we  could  soon  see 
Mariuccia  attracted  him  the  most ;  but 
she  at  first  did  not  much  respond  —  in- 
fluenced, I  think,  partly  by  his  chaff 
about  her  superstitions  and  her  adored 
saints.  Nous  autres,  however,  had  no 
serious  intentions  in  our  minds  ;  nor 
did  we  suppose  Brinsley  Norton  had 
any,  till  one  evening,  when  we  had  all 
gone  over  to  Naples  to  dine  at  the  Em- 
bassy, Sir  W.  Temple,  unasked,  pre- 
sented me  with  Mariuccia's  portrait  — 
which  I  still  have  ;  and  Brinsley  inti- 
mated more  or  less  plainly  that  the  gift 
was  bestowed  in  the  wrong  quarter. 

At  length,  one  day  we  went  back  to 
the  work-a-day  world,  leaving  Brinsley 
behind,  as  he  remarked  that  time  was 
no  object  to  him.  Omnia  vincit  amor. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  learned,  by  a  let- 
ter sent  in  a  dispatch-boat  to  Malta, 
that  the  deriding  Brinsley  was  not  only 
on  the  point  of  marrying  Mariuccia,  but 
had  been  "  'verted "  by  an  old  Capri 
abb^  whom  we  knew  well,  and  had 
probably  yielded  to  his  religious  persua- 
sions as  a  means  to  the  end. 

Married  Brinsley  and  Mariuccia  were^ 
I  believe,  in  the  little  chapel  on  the 
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road  to  Ana  Capri,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Mrs.  Noi*toQ  started  for  Ital}*^ 
to  undertake  the  education  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  which,  to  put  it  mildly, 
had  been  somewhat  neglected.  I  re- 
member, on  arriving  in  England  just 
before  Mrs.  Norton  started,  I  showed 
her  Mariuccia's  portrait,  and  her  re- 
marking that  she  should  never  have 
thought  her  Brinsley  would  have  mar- 
ried a  girl  with  tliat  mouth  ;  thereby  at 
once  hitting  off  the  least  favorable  fea- 
ture of  an  otherwise  beautiful  and 
picturesque  face. 

I  next  met  Mrs.  Brinsley  Norton 
dans  le  monde  ;  but  where  was  Mariuc- 
cia?  where  was  the  wealth  of  dark 
tresses  kissed  by  the  grape  bloom  ? 
where  the  graceful  lines  of  figure  and 
pose  ?  where  the  firm,  elastic  walk  ? 
Alas  1  it  was  the  most  hideous  period  of 
feminine  dress,  and  all  were  obliterated 
by  a  poke  bonnet,  a  crinoline,  and  fash- 
ionable boots. 

About  this  time  poor  Fletcher  Norton 
died  at  Vienna,  and  Brinsley  became 
heir-presumptive  to  the  barony. 

Of  their  married  life  it  is  not  for  me 


to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  towards 
the  end  of  Lord  Grantley 's  life,  when 
he  was  in  ill-health,  they  returned  to 
Capri,  where  he  died  in  1877. 

I  had  lost  sight  of  them  for  many 
years  ;  but  a  few  years  ago,  finding 
myself  at  Naples,  and  hearing  that 
Lady  Grantley  was  at  Capri,  I  went 
over  to  pay  her  a  visit.  There  once 
more  I  found  not  quite  the  Mariuccia  of 
my  and  her  youth,  but  Mariuccia  again, 
and  not  "  my  lady."  She  was  living  in 
the  old  paternal  house,  dressed  in  the 
old  contadina  dress.  There  were  the 
whitewashed  walls  with  their  crude 
prints  of  saints  hanging  on  them,  and 
the  little  oil  lamp  in  the  corner  burning 
under  the  images  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  there  she  sat  happy  and  con- 
tented with  her  childhood's  surround- 
ings. Spite  of  all  non-evidences  of 
luxurious  living,  the  "contessa"  was, 
I  found,  a  Capresi  millionaire.  We  had 
but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which  to 
recall  old  times,  and  at  their  reminis- 
cence she  rose  and  wept  on  my  shoul- 
der, and,  still  tear-bedewed,  I  saw 
Mariuccia  for  the  last  time. 


A  New  Chinese  Medical  School. — 
It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  satisfaction  within 
the  ranks  of  the  profession  when,  without 
prejudice  to  existing  institutions,  a  new 
school  of  medicine  arises  in  answer  to  the 
demand  of  a  local  need.  We  who  are 
watching  with  some  anxiety  the  slow  and 
halting  progress  of  a  metropolitan  teaching 
centre  can  well  sympathize  with  this  feel- 
ing. We  can  therefore  cordially  appreciate 
the  genuine  advance  which  is  indicated  by 
the  establishment  of  such  a  centre,  similar 
in  aim  if  less  ambitious,  in  Hong  Kong. 
This  institution  has  been  founded  by  resi- 
dent British  practitioners  and  is  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  native  Chinamen  in 
scientific  medicine.  Alike  in  its  history  as 
an  independent  creation  and  in  its  purpose, 
it  therefore  illustrates  the  developmental 
characters  of  several  deservedly  reputed 
European  schools.  As  regards  the  necessity 
for  Its  formation  there  can  be  no  question. 
Chinese  ideas  of  medicine,  as  of  many  other 
matters,  are  of  the  most  quaint  descrlp- 
tXoTL.  Astrology,  demonology,  and  magic 
are  among  the  classics  of  the  act  Iil  that 


country,  and  Its  accredited  methods  and 
implements  partake,  as  Is  well  known,  of 
the  same  unearthly  and  Inefficient  charac- 
ter. Into  this  cavern  of  mystery  science 
enters  like  a  beam  of  pure  sunlight,  and 
with  it  health.  The  professoriate  of  the 
new  school  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
successfully  localized  some  of  this  vital  force 
In  the  active  personality  of  two  Intelligent 
native  graduates  who,  after  a  course  of  five 
years'  training,  have  been  accounted  worthy 
to  discharge  the  responsible  duties  of  duly 
instructed  medical  practitioners.  After  so 
careful  an  Introduction  to  duty  the  profes- 
sional development  of  these  gentlemen  wiU 
be  noted  with  some  Interest.  It  Is  the  am- 
bition of  the  new  college  that  Its  course  of 
Instruction  should  be  recognized  in  this 
country.  The  object  Is  no  Impossible  one, 
and  If  we  do  not  yet  know  of  reasons  suffi- 
cient to  justify  Its  present  attainment,  we 
can  at  all  events  recognize  In  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  these  first  alumni  a  prognostic 
indication  of  success  in  (Ms  particular  at  no 
very  distant  date. .         . 
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"GOING  HOME." 

Going  home — the  blithe  birds  singing 

Soft  from  every  banlL  and  spray, 
Faint  winds  to  the  uplands  winging 

Incense  from  the  new-mown  hay  ; 
O^er  her  brow  the  yearns  first  roses, 

In  her  heart  Love's  first  delight ; 
Groing  home  as  sunset  closes  — 

Good-night,  pretty  one,  good-night  I 

Groing  home  —  the  dark  clouds  frowning, 

Naught  around  but  ceaseless  din. 
Even  Pity's  accents  drowning 

In  the  world  of  tears  and  sin  ; 
On  her  brow  no  longer  gladness, 

In  her  heart  Care's  hoi>eless  blight ; 
Going  home  to  shade  and  sadness  — 

Good-night,  weary  one,  good-night ! 

Going  home  —  the  stars  awaking, 

Calm  above  the  city's  roar, 
Tidings  unto  worn  hearts  breaking. 

Of  repose  forevermore ; 
On  her  brow  retreating  sorrow, 

In  her  heart  returning  light ; 
Going  home  till  Joy's  good-morrow  — 

Gk)od-night,  happy  one,  good-night ! 
Temple  Bar.  WiLLIAH  TOTKBBE. 


DOLLY. 

Dbab  little  Dolly,  pink  and  white. 
Plays  with  her  kitten  from  mom  till  night. 
Over  and  under  the  chairs  it  steals. 
Wars  with  a  handkerchief,  runs  with  reels, 
PtUTS  as  she  fondles  its  plumy  hair — 
Never  was  seen  such  a  pretty  pair. 

Dear  little  Doll,  you're  a  woman  grown  : 
(Listen,  and  let  your  kitten  alone). 
What  you  are,  how  you  come  to  be  — 
That  is  the  puzzle  that  puzzles  me. 

Hair  the  color  of  blossomed  lime 
Matches  blue  eyes  like  rhyme  and  rhyme. 
Pink  little  bud  of  a  mouth  —  'tis  choice 
For  such  a  sweet  little  fluty  voice : 
These  are  appropriate,  I'll  allow  ; 
Then,  why  should  you  have  that  classic 

brow? 
Delicate  feet  for  tripping  toes  — 
But  how  do  you  come  by  a  Koman  nose  ? 
That  profile  for  a  fay  like  you  I 
Had  Lucretia  a  kitten  too  ? 

How  shall  I  best  express  your  sweetness  ? 
How  shall  I  render  its  incompleteness  ? 
What  comparison  must  I  fetch  ? 
Shall  I  say,  Tou  are  just  a  sketch  ? 


Only  a  sketch.    To  spoil  were  crime. 
Who  shall  finish  it  ?    Love  ?  or  Time  ? 

Time,  my  dear,  is  a  painter  Dutch, 

Owns  a  very  laborious  touch, 

Very  minute  effects  he  tries. 

With  a  deal  of  drawing  about  the  eyes. 

Not  one  touch  of  his  work  he'll  slur. 

And  never  misses  the  character. 

But  he  works  so  slowly  that  all  the  bloom 

Dies  off  a  peach  in  his  painting-room. 

Love  belongs  to  a  different  school, 
Works  regardless  pf  every  rule  ; 
But  let  his  critics  say  what  they  list. 
Love  is  a  grand  impressionist : 
Handles  the  sketch  and  hour  by  hour 
Glows  the  canvas  with  growing  power* 
The  picture's  finished  within  a  day,  — 
No  sooner  finished  than  given  away. 

Only,  Dolly,  when  all  is  told, 
And  the  picture  mounted  (in  black  or  gold); 
When  all  are  praising  the  flawless  face 
And  quaint  precision  of  dainty  grace, 
Shall  I  wish — when  wishing  is  all  in  vain  — 
To  see  the  sweet  little  sketch  again  ? 
Speotator.  S.  L.  GwYNN. 


From  dewy  pastures,  uplands  sweet  with 
thyme, 
A  virgin  breeze  freshened  the  jaded  day. 
It  wafted  Collins'  lonely  vesper-chime. 
It   breathed  abroad  the  frugal  note  of 
Gray. 

It  fluttered  here  and  there,  nor  swept  in 
vain 
The   dusty  haonts  where  futile  echoes 
dwell,  — 
Then,  in  a  cadence  soft  as  summer  rain. 
And  sad  from  Auburn  voiceless,  drooped 
and  fell. 

It  drooped  and  fell,  and  one  'neath  northern 
skies, 
With    southern   heart,    who   tilled    his 
father's  field, 
Found  Poesy  a-dying,  bade  her  rise 
And  touch  quick  nature's  hem  and  go 
forth  healed. 

On  lifers  broad  plain  the  ploughman's  con- 
quering share 

Upturned  the  fallow  lands  of  truth  anew. 
And  o'er  the  formal  garden's  trim  parterre 

The   peasant's   team  a  nlthless  furrow 

drew. 

Speetator. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 
FLORENTINES. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  idea  of  what  * 
the  city  of  Florence  w«s  like  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  To 
those  who  look  down  on  her  from  one 
of  those  heights  that  form  so  beautiful  a 
crown  around  her  ramparts,  and  which 
to-day  are  covered  with  innumerable 
gardens  gay  with  flowers,  but  which 
then  were  dark  with  densely  foliaged 
trees,  bushes,  and  jungles,  she  would 
have  appeared  a  gloomy  mass  of  battle- 
mented  towers,  encompassed  by  walls 
and  bulwarks.  The  public  buildings 
that  we  admire  to-day,  the  graceful  cu- 
polas of  (he  churches,  the  bell -towers 
whose  voices  repeat  the  heart-beats  of  a 
iKition,  did  not  yet  stand  out  against  a 
background  of  deep-blue  sky  like  the 
huge  masts  of  a  mighty  vessel.  The 
third  cincture  of  walls  that  enclosed  the 
city,  whose  demolition  our  own  day  has 
witnessed,  was  not  yet  completed,  and 
Arno  flowed  where  now  stands  the 
Piazza  di  Santa  Croce,  issuing  from  the 
Ponte  a  Rubaconte  and  the  Castle  of 
Altafronte.  This  was  in  the  early  times 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
liltle  Church  of  Santa  Eeparata  was 
still  extant,  and  the  veiy  name  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore  was  unknown.  In  the 
place  where  later  stood  the  loggia  of  Or 
San  Michele,  the  corn-market  was  held  ; 
the  tower  begun  by  Giotto,  and  called 
after  his  name,  had  not  yet  been  carried 
up  to  the  last  tier  of  windows  by  Fran- 
cesco Talenti ;  only  on  the  tower  of  the 
Palazzo  dei  Priori  the  great  bell  of  the 
people,  known  as  the  Vacca,  already 
bellowed  forth  its  deep,  brazen  tones, 
evoking  the  echoes  of  the  sweet  voice 
of  liberty.  The  miniatures  of  Biada- 
jolo,  the  frescoes  of  the  Bigallo,  barely 
give  a  notion  of  the  Florence  of  those 
days.  They  are  rather  fanciful  repre- 
sentations made  at  a  period  when  per- 
spective was  still  unknown  ;  and  the 
brilliant  red  roofs  contrast  too  vividly  in 
tone  with  the  forest  of  towiers  that  in- 
tertwine and  seem  to  mount  one  on  the 
top  of  the  otlier.  The  painting  by 
Domenico  di  Michelino  that  can  still  be 
seen  in  the  Duomo,  endeavors  to  show 


the  Florence  of  Dante,  whose  figure  is 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  picture  ;  but  this  also  is  a  fancy 
Florence,  imaginary  like  the  "  Purgato-. 
rio"  and  "Inferno"  which  the  artist 
has  painted  close  beside  it.  A  more 
recent  view  of  the  city  can  be  seen  in 
the  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin"  by 
Botticelli,  painted  for  Matteo  Palmieri, 
and  now  in  the  English  National  Gal- 
lery. The  subject  was  taken  from 
Palmieri's  poem  "La  cittk  di  Vita," 
and  the  painting  was  at  the  time  con- 
sidered almost  heretical,  because  the 
artist  had  depicted  the  Virgin  as  re- 
ceived into  the  glory  of  heaven,  sur- 
rounded by  a  sublime  vision  of  female 
angels.  But  the  landscape  that  serves 
as  a  background  to  this  marvellous  com- 
position is  so  lost  in  the  distance  and  in 
the  shadows  of  a  golden  twilight,  that 
it  does  not  help  us  much  in  our  ques^. 
It  is  only  later  on  that  our  desire  is 
gratified,  when  we  can  see  a  plan  of  the 
city  as  it  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  the  "  Chronicles  of 
Nuremberg." 

But  in  order  faithfully  to  picture 
Florence  from  the  thirteenth  century  to 
the  glorious  days  of  the  Renaissance, 
when  the  treasures  that  her  merchants 
had  garnered  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
were  poured  forth  for  the  creation  of 
immortal  monuments,  following  up  the 
traditions  of  art  inaugurated  by  Arnolfo^ 
Giotto,  and  Orcagna,  — ^to  picture  these 
scenes,  which  should  be  peopled  with 
figures  of  artisans,  merchants,  women, 
friars,  monks,  jugglers,  hawkers,  poets, 
story  -  tellers,  men  -  at  -  amis,  rustics^ 
pages,  knights,  that  Crowd  the  canvas 
—  to  give  an  even  incomplete  idea  of 
"the  history  of  the  Florentine  people, 
that  from  mediaeval  manners  upraised 
themselves  to  the  polish  of  the  Renais- 
sance, —  to  do  this  would  be  the  worjc 
of  an  artist  who  was  at  the  same  time 
an  archaeologist  and  a  poet.  Nor  would 
this  suffice.  But  muil  this  artist  arise, 
if  ever  it  be  possible,  who  shall  thus 
teach  us  by  sight,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  tasting  only  such  palatable 
bits  as  can  be  extracted  from  old  books 
of  reminiscences,  domestic  chronicles, 
and  private  correspondence,  from  story- 
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tellers  and  poets,  from  dusty  archives 
and  forgotten  records.  Here  embedded 
are  many  interesting  particulars,  many 
anecdotes,  many  items  of  news  that 
help  to  give  an  insight  into  the  life  of 
that  time,  so  remote  even  from  our 
imagination. 

In  the  narrow,  crowded  streets,  be- 
side the  massive  stone  palaces  secure 
as  fortresses,  with  their  embattled  tow- 
ers rising  proudly  above  their  heads, 
crouched  little,  low  houses  with  thatched 
roofs  and  windows  covered  with  oiled 
linen  in  lieu  of  glass.  These  houses 
were  always  exposed  to  danger  by  fire, 
wherefore  Paolo  di  Ser  Pace  da  Cer- 
taldo,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
whose  interesting  record  lies  unpub- 
lished in  the  Biccardiana  Library,  coun- 
selled that  the  people  should  always 
keep  ready  twelve  large  sacks,  '*in 
which  to  put  your  things  whenever 
there  is  a  fire  in  your  vicinity  or  any- 
where even  near  to  you  or  in  your 
house ^  and  also  thick  cord  to  reach  from 
the  roof  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  enable 
you  to  escape  from  the  window."  The 
dusty  streets  were  never  swept,  except 
by  the  water  that  ran  like  a  rivulet  in 
and  out  of  the  gutters,  in  which,  as 
Sacchetti  tells  us  in  his  famous  ^'  nov- 
els," those  animals  especially  protected 
by  Sant'  Antonio  used  to  grubble, 
"  after  which  they  will  pay  visits  in  the 
neighboring  houses,  bringing  with  them 
dirt,  confusion,  and  disorder."  Not 
that  these  houses  were  patterns  of 
cleanliness.  They  were  swept  once  a 
week,  on  Saturdays  ;  on  other  days  the 
refuse  was  tossed  under  the  bed,  where 
could  >be  found  a  little  of  everything, 
such  as  fruit-parings,  cores,  bones, 
plucked  chickens,  and  live  fowls,  cack- 
ling geese,  and  an  abundance  of  cob- 
webs.. .  These  were  just  the  modest 
dwellings  of  a  people  satisfied  with  very 
little, jwho  thought  more  of  gain  than  of 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  daily  life, 
—  people  pertaining  to  good  families, 
nevertheless,  but  who  passed  their  time 
shooting  and  hunting  in  the  country 
over  their  own  lands.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  were  also  inhabited  by 
upstarts,,  .who  endeavored  to  enrich 
themselves   by  arts  and  trades.    The 


grandfather  of  Messer  Lapo  da  Casti- 
glionchio,  who  lived  on  the  threshold  of 
Messer  Hiccardo  da  Quona,  beyond  the 
Colonnine,  which  now  stand  in  the  Via 
dei  Benci,  and  where  at  that  time  was 
one  of  the  city  gates,  used  to  have  this 
gate  closed  for  him  every  night  by  an 
old  woman,  a  good  faithful  servant, 
who  afterwards  deposited  the  key  for 
him  in  his  bedroom,  so  primitive  were 
the  mannera. 

But  Florence  meanwhile  was  gradu- 
ally growing  as  the  prosperity  of  her 
citizens  augmented.  The  old  houses 
with  thatched  roofs  were  often  burned 
down.  When  a  fire  broke  out,  the 
whole  population  was  excited,  and 
every  one  had  to  be  under  aitos  and  on 
guard.  Even  the  Signoria,  to  destroy 
with  the  least  expense  the  houses  of 
their  adverearies  whom  they  had  per- 
chance banished  from  the  city,  used  to 
set  them  afianie,  and  then  pay  the  dam- 
ages the  fire  might  have  caused  to  inno- 
cent neighbors.  And  passions  burned 
as  hotly  as  fire.  The  quarrels,  riots, 
feuds,  vendeiie^  that  were  incessant, 
dyed  the  streets  red  with  blood,  while 
the  triumphs  in  these  frays  wei-e  cele- 
brated with  feasts  and  banqueting.  The 
commune,  a  proud  and  haughty  Signo- 
ria, quickly  offended  too,  and  ready  to 
strike,  redoubled  its  forces  in  order  to 
subdue  its  foes.  This  achieved,  the 
merchants  of  the  conquering  city  cele- 
brated a  new  species  of  tilumph  ;  they 
led  their  mules,  laden  with  the  cloths 
of  Calimara,  the  silks  of  Por  Santa 
Maria,  across  the  plains  and  mountains 
that  a  short  time  before  had  been 
scoured  by  the  horse  and  foot  soldiers 
of  their  army..  The  ti-aders  following 
hard  upon  the  footsteps  of  their  less 
peaceable  neighbors,  bore  the  gold  of 
Florence  and  its  manufactures  to  the 
city,  under  whose  walls  had  but  lately 
waved  the  banner  that  bore  the  sym- 
bolic ensign  of  this  great  free  people. 

The  Mercato  Vecchio  was  then  the 
heart  of  Florence,  and  seemed  to  the 
Florentines  the  most  beautiful  piazza 
in  the  world.  Whoever  reads  its  praises 
in  the  pages  of  Antonio  Pucci,  or 
searches  among  the  tales  of  Franco 
Sacchetti  for  the  chronicles   of  daily 
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life,  can  form  an  idea  of  a  life  that  was 
contented  to  enact  itself  upon  so  small 
a  stage.  Here,  on  this  the  true  empo- 
rium of  Florentine  commerce,  were 
gathered  together  shopkeepers,  mer- 
chants, doctors,  idlers,  gamhlcrs,  rus- 
tics, apothecaries,  rogues,  maidservants, 
courtiers,  heggars,  huxters,  and  gay 
oands  of  spendthrifts.  Here,  too,  were 
to  be  found  merchandise  of  every  sort 
and  kind :  fresh  meat,  fruit,  cheese, 
vegetables,  game,  poultry,  linen,  flow- 
ers, pottery,  barrels,  and  second-hand 
furniture.  The  street-bovs,  mischiev- 
ous  and  quick-tongued  even  then,  took 
up  their  permanent  abmle  there,  as  if  it 
were  their  proper  home  ;  here,  too,  rats 
held  perpetual  carnival.  In  short, 
people  and  things  from  all  parts  of  the 
then  known  globe  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  this  tiny  space.  No  day 
passed  that  some  disturbance  did  not 
occur,  some  quarrel,  some  alarm.  Thus 
a  horse  became  obstreperous,  and  everj' 
person  shouted  at  the  top  of  their 
voices  for  help,  "  Accorr'uomo  ;  "  the 
Piazza  dei  Signori  was  filled  up  with 
the  runaways,  the  palace  door  was 
hastily  shut,  the  family  armed  itself, 
and  so  did  the  followers  of  the  captain 
and  of  the  executioner  ;  some  for  very 
fear  hid  under  their  beds,  to  come  out 
after  the  tumult  had  subsided  covered 
with  dirt  and  cobwebs.  Two  mules 
pecked  at  by  crows  would  begin  to  kick 
and  jump  over  the  stalls  of  the  sellers. 
Once  again  all  the  shops  were  hastily 
shut,  and  serious  quarrels  would  arise 
between  the  linen  -drapers  and  the 
butchers  on  account  of  the  harm  done 
by  these  infuriated  beasts.  Sometimes 
even  graver  disputes  arose.  Gamblei's 
and  keepers  of  gaming-tables  would 
com«  to  blows,  and  such  a  scene  be 
enacted  as  is  represented  in  the  fresco 
in  the  Monastery  of  Lecceto  near 
Siena.  The  dice  fall  on  the  table  in 
such  a  manner  that  .one  of  the  players 
loses  ;  he  springs  to  his  feet  maddened 
by  the  stroke  of  ill-luck,  and  stretching 
out  his  arms  clutches  the  winner  by  the 
throat ;  the  other,  pale  with  fear  and 
anger,  seeks  in  vain  for  the  avenging 
knife  ;  oaths  break  out  from  the  lips  of 
the  combatants  ;  the  voices  of  the  by- 


m 

standers,  women  and  children,  rise  up 
in  fear,  "  Accorr'uomo."  The  dense 
crowd  retreats,  and  when  the  Execu- 
tioner arrives  with  his  followers,  always 
too  late  of  course  —  justice,  then  as 
now,  was  never  up  to  time  —  the  victim 
already  lies  on  the  ground  in  a  pool  of 
blood. 

Such  the  dramas,  the  fails  divers  of 
those  days,  which  every  now  and  again 
disturbed  the  peace  of  our  ancestors. 
The  burgher  story-tellers  who  fulfilled 
the  ofiice  of  our  modern  newspapers 
rarely  tell  of  these  cruel  acts.  They 
prefer  to  dwell  on  the  tricks  and  practi- 
cal jokes  with  which  the  merry  folk 
amused  themselves,  eternal  source  of 
fireside  talk  when  the  housemates  were 
gathered  together  before  the  andirons 
of  those  huge  open  hearths,  under 
whose  blackened  chimneys  the  family 
assembled  before  the  hour  of  puttin*^ 
out  the  lights  should  sound,  after  which 
whosoever  went  last  to  bed  would  ascer- 
tain that  the  barrels  were  well  Closed 
and  the  doors  and  windows  tightly 
shut.  They  were  always  ready  for  a 
laugh,  this  people  —  always  ready  to 
forget  the  terrors  of  the  other  world 
held  up  to  them  by  their  priests,  and 
calculated  by  their  weird  horrors  to 
damp  the  most  buoyant  spirits.  The 
incredulity  of  the  new  age  already  be- 
gan to  peep  forth,  mocking  at  the 
priests,  and  also  a  little  at  the  miracles 
and  many  like  impostures.  The  mock- 
ers and  scoffers  who  laughed  at  others, 
and  sought  to  deceive  their  neighbors 
and  the  world,  called  themselves  "  new 
men,"  and  their  mischievous  doctrines 
"  new  things."  The  group  of  people 
that  gathered  around  the  counters  of 
shops  and  under  the  loggie,  that  nestled 
close  to  the  palaces,  made  the  place 
re-echo  with  their  clear,  silvery  laugh- 
ter, to  which  the  knot  of  whispering 
women  corresponded,  who  clustered 
chatting  beside  their  house  doors.  The 
artists,  or,  as  they  then  called  them- 
selves, the  artificers,  were  the 'most 
ingenious  plotters  of  practical  jokes, 
concocted  between  one  stroke  of  the 
brush  and  another.  The  niemory  of 
them  endured  for  a  long  while,  so  mu(;h 
so  that  Yasari  has  incorporated  into  his 
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"  Lives "  various  of  those  which  the 
novelists  had  not  consigned  into  their 
chronicles  of  citizen  life.  "  It  has  ever 
been  that  among  painters  are  found 
hew  men,"  says  Sacchetti ;  and  Bon- 
amico  Buffalmaceo,  iuimortalized  in  the 
.**  Decamerone,"  and  the  names  of  Bar- 
tolo  Gioggi,  Bruno  dl  Giovanni,  Filippo 
di  Ser  Bninellesco,  Paolo  Uccello,  and 
Donatello,  recall  to  our  memories  tricks 
played  on  a  certain  Calandrino  and  on 
the  Fat  Carpenter,  besides  many  others 
who  were  the  victims  of  these  merci- 
less high  spirits.  But  the  mad  wish  to 
joke  and  laugh  was  caught  also  by 
grander  people,  and  from  the  work- 
shops of  artificers  it  entered  into  those 
of  the  apothecaries  ;  it  took  possession 
of  the  doctors,  of  the  judges,  of  the 
proctors,  it  even  climbed  up  into  the 
palace  to  enliven  the  dulness  of  the 
priori  obliged  to  stay  here  shut  up  far 
away  from  wife  and  child,  simple  men 
of  simple  habits,  both  men  and  habits 
bearing  the  stamp  of  ancient  boorish- 
hess.  Thus  the  whole  Signoria  slept  in 
one  room,  a  fact  that  gave  occasion  for 
many  jokes,  that  indeed  provoked  them. 
So  simple,  truly,  were  these  signon, 
that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  pro- 
vost of  the  priori  to  go  himself  into  the 
kitchen  to  broil  his  own  slice  of  meat. 
The  tricks  and  pranks  played  bordered 
often,  it  must  be  owned,  on  roguery  ; 
but  a  good  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
person  who  was  in  the  wrong,  and  on 
whom  the  joke  had  been  perpetrated, 
was  considered  to  put  everything 
square.  For  in  these  days,  when  every- 
body thought  of  themselves  and  of 
their  own  interests,  public  opinion  had 
no  pity  or  compassion  on  the  man  who 
let  himself  be  befooled.  By  common 
consent  all  manner  of  wily  tricks  were 
permitted  to  merchants,  and  the  Flor- 
entine traders  were  famous  for  their 
great  cunning.  Sacchetti  tells  what 
happened  to  a  certain  Soccebonel  of 
(PfiUli  who  went  to  bu^  some  cloth  from 
one  of  them  ;  he  measured  out  four 
canes,  but  then  managed  to  steal 
lialf  the  amount.  To  cover  the  fraud, 
the  merchant  said  to  Soccebonel,  "  If 
you  want  to  do  well  with  this  cloth, 
leave  it  to  soak  all  night  in  water,  and 


you  will  see  how  excellent  it  will  be* 
come."  Soccebonel  did  as  he  was  told, 
and  then  took  the  cloth  to  the  shearer. 
When  he  went  to  fetch  it  back,  he 
asked  how  much  he  had  to  pay.  "  It 
seems  to  me,  nine  bracda,^^  said  the 
shearer;  ''therefore  give  me  nine  sol- 
f7i."  "Nine  braccia,^^  said  the  other, 
"  alas  I  they  measure,  but  the  cloth 
does  not  grow  under  their  hands." 
Soccebonel  runs  to  the  cutter,  runs 
hither  and  thither,  in  his  despair.  At 
last  he  is  told  that  these  Florentine 
cloths  do  not  grow  in  water,  and  one 
man  tells  him  about  a  person  who 
bought  a  hracdo  of  Florentine  cloth, 
kept  it  in  water,  and  by  next  morning 
it  had  shrunk  so  that  there  was  none 
left. 

But  whoever  searches  the  mercantile 
codes  amidst  the  dust  of  libraries  and 
archives  will  find  that  they  all  concur 
in  condemning  such  tricks.  All  of 
these  papers,  each  of  which  begins, 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Amen," 
are  pervaded  by  instances  of  good  ex- 
amples, and  all  breathe  excellent  cus- 
toms, wise  saws,  and  honest  rules. 
Their  theoretical  precepts  were  clearly 
inspired  by  the  most  severe  moralit3% 
One  of  these  sapient  scribes  says  :  — 

Bear  well  in  mind  that  when  you  pro- 
nounce a  sentence  you  go  on  straightfor- 
wardly, loyally,  and  justly,  and  do  not  let 
yourself  be  swayed  aside  from  this  either 
by  bribes,  love,  or  fear,  by  relationship  or 
friendship,  or  for  the  sake  of  a  companion. 
For  the  person  against  whom  you  give  your 
sentence  will  be  your  enemy,  and  he  whom 
you  would  serve  will  hold  you  neither 
honest,  nor  loyal,  nor  straightforward  ;  he 
will,  insteiid,  always  distrust  and  despise 
you. 

Immediately  after,  a  little  below,  we 
read  :  — 

If  you  have  need  in  trade  or  in  any  other 
business  of  the  friendship  of  any  lord  or 
proprietor,  I  advise  that  with  carefully 
chosen  presents  you  curry  his  favor  ;  watch 
those  who  are  of  his  household,  above  all 
his  secretary,  and  make  friends  with  him  ; 
you  can  present  him  with  some  little  thing 
to  his  taste,  asking  help  and  counsel  of  him 
that  he  may  teach  you  how  best  to  find 
favor  in  his  master's  eyes. 
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jN^or  is  this  all.    Our  practical  moralist 
^ives  yet  another  useful  counsel :  — 

When  you  buy  oats,  look  out  that  the 
measure  is  not  filled  too  quickly,  for  it  will 
always  sink  two  or  three  per  cent. ;  but 
when  you  sell,  fill  quickly  and  your  oats  will 
;grow.  .  .  .  Always  speak  well  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commune  ;  live  in  charity  with 
your  neighbors,  because  they  always  are  the 
first  to  speak  of  your  affairs,  and  in  honor 
or  dishonor  they  may  make  or  mar  you. 

It  was  thus  these  men  of  yore  coun- 
selled their  sons,  who  grew  up  quick-' 
witted  and  expert  in  the  art  of  living 
amid  a  people  who  were  learned  in  all 
the  stratagems  and  wiles  of  life.     What 
marvel,  then,  that  a  preacher,  in  order 
to  attract  a  congregation,  and  not  to 
s{>eak  his  words  to  the  desert  air,  an- 
nounced that  he  would  proclaim  from 
the  pulpit  that  usury  is  not  a  sin  ?  and 
so  he    did    all   tlirough  Lent  and   on 
Palm-Sunday  to  a  large  and  attentive 
•congregation.    What  we  moderns  term 
^'  l<^-rolling  "  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Families    widened    their   borders    and 
strengthened  their  connections  by  this 
means,  usually  favored  by  matrimonial 
alliances,  for  capital  was  the  one  and 
only  basis  of  safety,  and  this  was  upheld 
by  a  whole  mass  of  laws  and  privileges. 
The  father  was  the  despot  master  of  all 
his  personal  property.    He  could  leave 
it  to  whomsoever  he  chose,  to  collateral 
relations  or  to  some  pious  foundation, 
nay,  even  to  those  children  whom  love 
had  brought  into  his  lu)use  ;  and  this 
he  could  do   by   will,   a   matter    now 
impossible    in    Continental    countries, 
though  still  possible  in  England,  where 
the  "  Code  Napoleon  "  does  not  obtain. 
From  this  fact  we  can  realize  the  im- 
portant place   that  lawyer's   and  clerks 
then  occupied,  for  disputes  about  testa- 
ments were  quite  common  occurrences. 
A  wife   inheriting   ah   intestato  had  a 
right  only  to  a  fourth  of  her  children's 
goods,  and  in  reality  only  to  mere  nour- 
ishment.   Everything  conspired  to  pre- 
serve   the    integrity    of    capital     and 
prevent  it  from  leaving  the  family,  the 
firm,  and  the  commune.    It  is  a  point 
that  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on. 
Inside   that    society   of   merchants    a 
greed  for  gain  was  the  supreme  law  of 


every  action.    It  would  be  useless  to 
look  for  the  sentiment  that  inspires  the 
mo<lern  family,  where   for  women  is 
reserved  so  noble  a  rOkj  such  honor- 
able  and  tender   offices.    Those   poor 
Florentine  mothers  had  to  be  contented 
with  such  humble  activity  as  the  tyr- 
anny of   their  husbands  permitted  to 
them,  and  to  live,  or  rather  to  di<ag  out, 
their  lives    in    those   gloomy,  squalid 
houses,  taking   care  of   the    children, 
visiting   the  churches,  and  confessing 
to  the  friars  their  manifold  sins  of  de- 
sire.   The  daughters  —  those  girls  with 
whom   to-day  we    take    such  pains  — 
were  then  never  even  taught  to  read. 
*^  If  it  is  a  girl,  put  her  to  sew  and  not 
to  read  ;  it  is  not  good  that  a  woman 
should  know  how  to  read  unless  you 
wish  to  make  her  a  nun,"  thus  counsels 
Paolo  di  Ser  Pace  da  Certaldo.    The 
convents  were  then,  and  for  centuries 
after,  the  sole  refuge  for  these  poor 
wretches.    They  were  also  a  providence 
for    the    prolific    families.      To    have 
twenty  or  more  children  seemed  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the   world.    If 
they  lived    it  was    said,  '*  Heaven  be 
praised  ; "  and  if  they  died, ''  For  every- 
thing be  heaven  praised,  Amen."    Such 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  times.     In 
the  memorandas,  in  domestic  chronicles 
in  the  time  of   great  mortality,  were 
registered  in  such  terms  the  deaths  as 
well  as  the  births,  with  a  serenity  that 
to-day  to  loving  mothers  would  seem 
cynicism  indeed. 

These  documents  also  hand  down  to 
us  indisputable  proofs  of  a  singular 
fact  —  that  is,  the  intrusion  in  the  fam- 
ily of  a  new  element  that  obscures  the 
vaunted  purity  of  the  morals  of  those 
past  days.  Benevolent  critics  find  an 
excuse  for  this  because  of  the  great 
void  made  by  the  plague  among  the  city 
and  country  dwellers,  and  because  the 
prospect  of  small  wages  was  not  enough 
to  induce  the  men  and  women  of  the 
people  to  go  out  as  domestic  servants  ; 
hence  it  was  necessary  to  look  to  for- 
eign commerce  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. But  this  reasoning  hardly  holds. 
Bather,  we  think,  it  was  the  trade 
with  the  East,  the  vagabond  life  led  by 
the  merchants,  and  their  ever-increas- 
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lag  wealth,  that  caused  that  traffic 
in  slaves  of  both  sexes  which  lasted 
through  two  ceuturies,  from  1300  on- 
wards. Oriental  slaves  bought  as  live 
goods,  generally  through  Genoese,  Ve- 
netian, and  Neapolitan  brokers,  were 
chiefly  Tartars,  Greeks,  Turks,  Dalma- 
tians, and  Circassians,  and  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  archetypes  of  beauty. 
The  registers  in  which  the  notaries 
marked  down,  together  wijth  the  name 
and  age,  the  price  and  description  of 
the  wares,  **  the  points,"  of  the  necks 
and  faces  of  the  slaves  bought  and 
sold,  bear  witness  to  this  circumstance  ; 
nearly  all  had  olive  complexions,  though 
some  were  found  who  had  rosy  skins 
and  were  florid  and  fair.  The  faces 
never  seemed  to  lack  some  special  and 
distinctive  mark  —  some  were  pocked, 
some  had  moles,  others  were  scarred ; 
the  nose  was  generally  squat  and  flat, 
the  lips  thick  and  prominent,  the  eyes 
dull  and  small,  the  foreheads  low  and 
freckled.  To  these  pen-sketches  made 
by  pedantic  and  precise  lawyers,  some 
portraits  correspond  that  are  still  ex- 
tant of  these  women.  In  a  rare  and 
curious  book,  the  memoranda  of  Baldo- 
vinetti,  in  which  this  forebear  of  the 
famous  painter  used  to  illustrate  by 
drawings  his  journalistic  jottings,  there 
are  preserved  for  us  the  portraits  of 
three  slaves  he  bought  in  the  years 
1377, 1380, 1388  :  "  Dorothea,  a  Tartar, 
from  Russia,  eighteen  years  or  more  of 
age  ;  Domenica,  of  white  skin,  from 
Tartary  ;  and  Veronica,  sixteen  years 
old,  whom  I  bought  almost  naked  from 
Bonaroti,  son  of  Simon  dc  Bonaroti" 
—  that  is  to  say,  from  an  ancestor  of 
Michael  Angelo.  These  three  —  Doro- 
thea, Domenica,  and  Veronica — could, 
when  a  little  older,  have  easily  served 
for  models  to  the  future  Buonarotti 
for  his  "  Three  Fates."  Such  women, 
ugly  or  beautiful,  entered  the  houses 
of  the  rich  Florentines  to  perform  the 
most  humble  services  and  to  take  care 
of  the  children.  They  caused  much 
anxiety  on  every  account  to  the  poor 
house  matrons.  Fucci,  in  one  of  his 
sonnets,  tells  us  that  the  slaves  had  the 
best  of  it  in  everything,  and  were  above 
every  good  match,  checkmating  then* 


masters.  He  maliciously  explains  some 
reasons,  and  tells  that  they  often  knew 
how  to  play  ugly  tricks  on  their  mis- 
tresses, who,  as  Alessandra  Macinghi, 
the  mother  of  the  Strozzi,  confessed 
some  years  later,  would  avenge  them- 
selves  by  laying  hands  on  these  same 
slaves.  Still,  pests  though  they  were, 
it  seems  the  families  could  not  do  with- 
out them.  They  were  the  nurses,  the 
maids-of-all-work,  of  their  days  ;  and 
Alessandra  wrote  to  her  son  Filippo 
when  at  Naples  :  ^'  Let  me  remind  you 
of  the  need  we  have  of  a  slave,  for 
so  far  we  have  always  had  one.  If  you 
give  orders  to  have  one  bought,  ask  for 
a  Tartar,  for  they  are  the  best  for  hiird 
work,  and  are  simple  in  their  ways. 
The  Bussians  are  more  delicate  and 
prettier,  but  according  to  my  judgment 
a  Tartar  would  be  best."  Nor  could 
Madonna  Alessandra  have  found  any 
one  who  could  execute  her  commission 
better  than  Filippo,  who  already  had 
with  him  for  a  long  while  a  slave  who 
knew  how  to  work  well,  and  about 
whom  his  mother  wrote,  April  7, 1469  : 
"Andrea  as  well  as  Tomaso  Ginori,. 
who  are  now  with  you,  came  to  see  us 
on  Easter  day,  and  told  me  many  things: 
about  your  household,  and  especially* 
about  Marina,  aud  the  many  pretty 
ways  she  has  with  you."  And  a  year 
later,  in  an  ironical  tone,  she  says,  "  I 
send  you  the  towels  ;  be  careful  that 
you  do  not  lose  them,  and  that  Madama 
Marina  does  not>make  them  disappear  ; "' 
from  which  we  gather  that  by  cunning 
and  pretty  ways  these  women  knew 
how  to  win  over  their  masters  and  be-> 
come  madam.  They  even  obtained,  by 
faithful  labor,  good  behavior,  and  gen- 
eral aptitude,  many  a  liberal  testamen- 
tary bequest.  It  was  yet  worse  when 
that  bartered  blood  of  Tartars  and  Bus- 
sians mixed  with  that  of  this  pure,  an- 
cient, and  free  race. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  chaster  at- 
mosphere of  the  family,  in  which,  with 
accumulated  riches,  there  entered  also, 
alas  I  those  poisonous  germs  which 
later  on  were  destined  to  corrupt  and 
corrode  Italian  life  and  conscience. 
Between  the  fourteenth  and  flfteentb 
centuries  a  great  change  occurred.    The 
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renovation  of  mariners  and  customs, 
already  panting  towards  a  freer  life, 
that  became  entirely  unbridled  in  the 
Renaissance,  had  weakened  faith  and 
discouraged  religion.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  people  no  longer  understood 
any  but  worldly  pleasures.  The  letters 
of  Mazzei,  the  good  notary  of  Prato, 
the  wise  man  of  ''rough  soul  and 
frozen  heart,''  bear  witness  to  this. 
Ser  Lapo  was  an  ascetic  spirit,  a  man 
of  good  and  ancient  faith,  and  a  con- 
vinced moralist.  In  his  letters  is  re- 
flected the  rebellious  sinner,  struggling 
against  the  holier  tendencies  that  seek 
to  lead  him  to  a  peaceful  death  and  the 
redemption  of  his  earthly  errors.  It  is 
the  fight  between  the  religious  senti- 
ment and  the  moralistic  spirit  of  the 
new  age  that  radiated  in  the  glory  of  the 
Renaissance,  but  which,  after  a  won- 
derful moment  of  splendor,  left  behind 
it  in  the  souls  of  Italians  a  black  and 
deadly  void.  Out  of  this  darkness  the 
modern  man  was  to  arise  later  on,  puri- 
fied by  these  centuries  of  servitude,  and 
matured  by  many  vigils  of  thought. 

But  we  have  again  wandered  from 
the  family.  Let  us  look  in  once  more 
upon  the  Florentine  house,  out  of  whose 
windows  "  the  loving  slaves  shook  the 
dust  from  their  masters'  dress  every 
morning,  looking  fresher  and  happier 
than  the  rose,"  as  a  poem  of  the  period 
has  it  —  this  house  where  the  wife 
barely  passed  in  happiness  even  the 
very  first  months  of  her  married  life  ; 
later  on  she  merely  numbered  the  years 
that  sped  by  the  names  of  the  children 
who  gi*ew  up  around  her,  each  of  whom 
recalled  to  her  one  of  her  husband's 
long  absences,  when  he  had  gone  away 
to  trade  far  off  beyond  the  mountains 
and  over  the  seas.  The  youthful  fresh- 
ness of  these  women  faded  quickly,  and 
as  Sacchetti  writes,  the  most  beautiful 
among  them  in  a  short  time  ''drooped, 
degenerated,  withered  in  old  age,  and 
at  last  became  a  skull."  It  was  but 
natural  that  they  should  try  to  correct 
nature  by  art,  and  repair  the  ravages 
induced  by  domestic  cares  ;  and  this 
not  merely  from  vanity.  Even  great 
painters  like  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Alberto 
Arnold!    agreed    that    the   Florentine 


women  were  the  best  artists  of  all  the 
world. 

Was  there  ever  before  them  a  painter — 
nay,  even  a  mere  dyer — who  could  turn 
black  into  white  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  it  is 
against  nature.  Yet  if  a  face  is  yellow  and 
pallid,  they  change  it  by  artificial  means  to 
the  hue  of  the  rose.  One  who  by  nature  or 
age  has  a  skinny  figure,  they  are  able  to 
make  florid  and  plump.  I  do  not  think 
Giotto  or  any  other  painter  could  color  bet- 
ter than  they  do  ;  but  what  is  most  wonder- 
ful is,  that  even  a  face  which  is  out  of 
proportion,  and  has  goggle  eyes,  they  will 
make  correct,  with  eyes  like  to  a  falcon's. 
As  to  crooked  noses,  they  are  soon  put 
straight.  If  they  have  jaws  like  a  donkey, 
they  quickly  correct  them.  ^  If  their  shoul- 
ders are  too  large  they  plane  them ;  if  one 
projects  more  than  the  other,  they  stuff 
them  so  with  cotton  that  they  seem  in  pro- 
portion. And  so  on  with  breasts  and  hips, 
doing  all  this  without  a  scalpel,  so  that 
Polycletus  himself  could  not  have  rivalled 
them.  The  Florentine  women  are  past- 
mistresses  of  painting  and  modelling,  for  it 
is  plain  to  see  that  they  restore  where  na- 
ture has  failed. 

We  cannot  blame  them,  nor  do  we 
wish  to  do  so.  Poor  women  I  this  was 
the  only  freedom  they  enjoyed,  to  mas- 
querade as  youthful,  happy  creatures, 
to  make  their  faces  bright  and  fresh 
while  their  hearts  were  often  weeping  at 
finding  themselves  supplanted  by  other 
women.  They  also  love  to  change  the 
fashion  and  shape  of  the  dresses,  and 
here  they  were  able  to  give  free  vent  to 
that  ambitious  spirit  which  they  pos- 
sessed no  less  than  their  male  relatives. 
The  admirers  of  the  past,  beginning 
with  Dante,  blame  them  for  so  much 
volubility,  which  irritated  even  the 
story-tellers  and  priests,  not  to  mention 
the  husbands,  who  would  willingly  have 
economized  on  these  extravagant  ex- 
penses of  their  wives.  Sacchetti  hiid 
much  to  say  on  this  theme,  over  which 
he  grows  eloquent.  He  writes  in  his 
virtuous  indignation  how 

some  women  had  their  dresses  cut  so  low 
that  the  armpit  could  be  seen.  They  then 
gave  a  jump  and  made  the  collars  come  up 
to  their  ears.  The  girls  who  used  to  go 
about  so  modestly  have  entirely  changed 
the  shape  of  their  hood,  so  as  to  reduce  it 
to  a  cap,  and  with  this  head-gear  they  wear 
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around  their  necks  a  collar  to  which  are 
attached  all  sorts  of  little  beasts  that  hang 
down  into  their  breasts.  As  for  their 
sleeves,  they  can  almost  be  called  mat- 
tresses. Was  there  ever  invented  a  more 
harmful,  useless  sliape  ?  Could  a  woman 
wearing  those  things  lift  a  glass  or  what- 
ever else  from  the  table  without  soiling  both 
sleeve  and  table-cloth,  not  to  mention  the 
tumblers  they  upset?  Their  waists,  too, 
are  all  squeezed  in,  their  arms  are  covered 
by  their  trains,  and  their  throats  enclosed 
with  hoods.  One  would  never  end  if  one 
wished  to  say  everything  about  these 
women;  beginning  with  their  immeasurable 
trains.  Then  their  heads  are  dressed  high, 
and  reach  up  to  the  roofs  ;  some  curl  their 
hair,  some  plaster  it  down,  and  some  others 
powder  it.     It  4s  enough  to  make  one  sick. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  this 
craving  for  the  new  attacked  men  as 
well,  and  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  weaker  sex.  Poor  Messer  Valore 
di  Buondelmonle,an  old  man  cut  on  the 
ancient  pattern,  was  forced  by  his  rela- 
tions to  change  his  hood.  Everybody 
marvelled  and  stopped  him  in  the  street. 
^'  Oh,  what !  is  this  Messer  Valore  ?  I 
do  not  know  you.  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?    Have  you  the  mumps  ?  " 

At  one  time  it  was  the  fashion  to 
wear  such  ruffs  and  wrist-bands  that  it 
could  be  said  of  the  Florentines  that 
they  wore  water-pipes  around  their 
necks  and  tiles  on  their  arms  ;  whence 
it  happened  that  Salvestro  Brunelleschi, 
while  eating  chick-peas  with  a  spoon, 
instead  of  putting  them  into  his  mouth, 
put  them  inside  his  ruff,  and  scalded 
himself.  Later  on  it  became  fashion- 
able to  have  the  hose  divided  and 
crossed  in  three  or  four  colors.  Shoes 
had  very  long  points,  and  the  legs  were 
80  swathed  with  strings  that  the  wearer 
could  hardly  sit  down.  Most  of  the 
youths  went  without  a  mantle,  and  wore 
their  hair  down  to  their  shoulders.  For 
the  wrist-band  a  braccio  of  cloth  was 
allowed,  and  more  stuff  was  put  in  a 
glove  than  in  a  hood.  The  old  fashions 
struggled  with  the  new,  the  newer,  the 
very  newest.  Everybody  was  individ- 
ually capricious.  The  Florentine  peo- 
ple, inquisitive  then  as  now,  liked  to 
behold  the  new  hats,  new  hoods,  new 
dresses,    mantles,    and    gabardines    in 


which  their  townsfolk  were  muffled,  so 
that  they  hardly  recognized  each  other, 
and  had  to  scan  one  another  keenly  in 
the  face  before  friend  knew  friend.  It 
was  a  veritable  masquerade.  They 
finally  assumed  such  proportions  that 
the  men,  who  have  always  been  the 
law-makers,  pondered  how  they  could 
by  legislation  put  a  check  upon  the 
"  extravagant  ornament  of  the  Floren- 
tine women."  In  1306  and  1333  the 
Commune  promulgated  sumptuary  laws, 
reinforced  in  1352,  1355,  1384,  1388, 
1396,  when  very  severe  regulations  were 
added.  These  had  again  to  be  revived 
in  1439,  1456,  and  once  more  in  1562. 
The  clergy  thundered  from  the  pulpits, 
the  wise  men  admonished,  and  some  of 
them  went  the  length  of  furnishing  reg- 
ulations to  careful  mothers  about  their 
own  dress  and  that  of  their  daughter. 
The  storj^-tellcrs  Lashed  with  their  wit 
this  immoderate  luxury  —  the  result,  as 
they  maintained,  of  female  vanity. 
Meanwhile  the  other  cities  of  Tuscany 
and  Italy  sent  to  the  Florentine  mer- 
chants for  samples  "of  the  above- 
named  goods,"  and  constantly  repeated 
their  orders,  showing  that  Florence  set 
the  fashion  in  those  days,  and  that  its 
extravagance  in  habiliments  was  eagerly 
copied  outside  its  walls.  At  the  same 
time  there  began  a  curious  contest  be- 
tween the  severity  of  the  rigorous  legis- 
lation and  the  cunning  of  the  women. 
These  astute  ladies  did  not  fight  openly  ; 
they  pretended  to  bow  their  heads  and 
merely  appear  annoyed,  while  in  reality 
they  waited  for  the  storm  to  pass. 
They  were  too  wise  ;  they  knew  the 
world  too  well  not  to  be  aware  that 
laws  which  are  too  severe  remain  ever 
a  dead  letter.  Whenever  and  howso- 
ever they  could,  they  sought,  if  not  to 
annul,  at  least  to  elude  them.  Thus, 
when  the  Duke  of  Calabria  came  to 
Florence  in  1326,  the  ladies  gathered 
round  the  duchess,  who  was  a  French- 
woman, Marie  de  Yalois,  and  obtained 
from  her  the  concession  that  a  certain 
thick  yellow-and-white  silk  braid,  which 
they  had  worn  instead  of  plaits  of  hair 
in  front  of  their  faces,  should  be  re- 
stored to  them.  "  An  immodest  and 
unnatural  ornament,"  grumbles  Yillani, 
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who  had  observed  how  the  iDordiuate 
appetite  of  women  triumphs  over  rea- 
sonable and  wise  men.  Four  years 
after,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1330,  the 
Florentines  deprived  their  women  of 
«very  ornament.  But  even  this  tem- 
pest blew  over.  Like  the  women  of 
Flanders,  of  whom  Paradin  writes  in 
the  "Annales  de  Bourgogne,"  when 
tormented  for  the  same  cause  by 
Thomas  Cornette,  a  fanatical  Carmel- 
ite, they  "relfeverent  leur  cornes,  et 
firent  comme  las  lymacous,  lesquels 
quand  ils  entendent  quelque  bruit  re- 
tirent  et  resserrent  tout  bcllement  leurs 
cornes ;  mais,  1e  bruit  passd,  soudain 
ils  les  reinvent  plus  grand cs  que  de- 
van  t."  And  an  occasion  to  put  forth 
their  horns  anew  was  the  comins;  of  the 
Duke  of  Athens  to  Florence  in  1342, 
when  the  French  wore  "  such  wonder- 
fully different  dresses,"  as  a  contem- 
porary chronicler  observes.  These 
were  the  days  when  young  men  clothed 
themselves  in  such  tight  and  short  kilts 
that  in  order  to  put  them  on  they  had 
to  be  helped  by  another  person  —  kilts 
that  were  belted  in  at  the  waist  by  a 
band  of  leather,  closed  by  a  rich  buckle, 
from  which  they  appended  a  fancifully 
worked  German  purse.  Their  hood 
was  joined  on  to  a  short  mantle,  and 
€nded  in  a  long  peak  that  reached  to 
the  ground,  and  which  they  were  able 
to  wrap  round  their  heads  when  cold. 
The  cavaliers  wore  close-fitting  jackets, 
with  the  points  of  the  wrist-band,  lined 
with  miniver  or  ermine,  reaching  to  the 
floor.  Of  course  the  women  immedi- 
ately copied  this  new  caprice.  In  the 
frescoes  attributed  to  Slmone  Memmi 
in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  we  can  behold 
these  fashions,  which  had  then  but  just 
come  in,  and  whence  we  can  gather  a 
faint  conception  of  the  magnificent  ma- 
terial employed  in  the  making  of  these 
gorgeous  garments.  The  pragmatical 
laws  of  dress,  dating  from  1343,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Archivio  della 
Orascia,  tell  of  splendid  dresses  that 
were  sequestered  by  the  rigor  of  the 
law,  and  marked  by  the  servants  of 
these  unfortunate  foreign  officers  chosen 
by  the  Commune  to  apply  the  laws, 
with  a  seal  of  lead,  having  on  one  side 


half  a  lily,  and  on  the  other  half  a 
cross.  Here  is  the  description  of  a  for- 
bidden gown  which  belonged  to  Donna 
Francesca,  the  wife  of  Landozzo  di , 
Uberto  degli  Albizi,  of  the  parish  of 
San  Pietro  Maggiore  :  "  A  black  mantle 
of  raised  cloth ;  the  ground  is  yellow, 
and  over  it  are  woven  birds,  parrots, 
butterflies,  white  and  red  roses,  and 
many  figures  in  vermilion  and  green, 
with  pavilions  and  dragons,  and  yellow 
and  black  letters  and  trees,  and  many 
other  figures  of  various  colors  —  the 
whole  lined  with  cloth  in  hues  of  black 
and  vermilion." 

Often  instead  of  letters  they  had 
whole  proverbs  embroidered  on  their 
dresses.  In  those  same  archives  they 
keep  a  curious  document,  telling  of 
those  unlucky  officials  who  were  obliged 
to  fulfil  a  duty  so  ungracious  —  of  those 
poor  podesth  and  captains,  cavaliers, 
judges,  notaries,  and  servants,  who 
came  to  Florence  from  the  Guelph 
cities  of  Lombardy  and  the  Marches  to 
hold  the  office  of  governors,  and  who 
had  to  dispute  in  their  rough  dialect 
with  the  quick  tongues  of  the  Floren- 
tine women  and  their  husbands,  and 
were  laughed  at  for  their  pains  by  the 
stor^'-tellers  of  the  city.  There  is  a  tale 
told  by  Franco  Sacchetti  narrating  the 
sufferings  of  a  judge,  Messer  Amerigo 
Amerighi  of  Pesaro,  **in  person  most 
beautiful,  and  able  in  his  science,"  who 
was  ordered,  while  Franco  was  one  of 
the  Priori,  to  proceed  with  solicitude  to 
execute  certain  orders,  as  usual  on  the 
ornaments  of  the  women.  The  valiant 
judge  set  to  work,  sending  around  nota- 
ries and  servants  to  make  the  requisite 
inquisition  ;  but  the  citizens  went  up 
to  the  Signoria  and  said  that  the  new 
podeath  did  his  work  so  well,  that  never 
before  had  the  women  been  so  free  to 
dress  as  they  pleased  as  they  were  now. 
Here  is  the  justification  of  the  unfortu* 
nate  Messer  Amerigo  :  — 

My  Lords,  I  have  studied  all  my  life,  and 
now,  when  I  thought  that  I  knew  some- 
thing, I  find  that  I  know  nothing.  For, 
looking  out  for  these  ornaments  of  your 
women,  which,  according  to  your  orders, 
are  forbidden,  such  arguments  as  they 
brought  forward  in  their  defence  I  have 
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never  before  heard,  and  from  among  them 
I  should  like  to  mention  to  you  a  few. 
There  comes  a  woman  with  the  point  of  her 
hood  peaked  and  twisted  round.  My  notary 
says,  "Tell  me  your  name,  because  your 
point  is  peaked.^'  The  good  woman  takes 
down  the  point,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
hood  with  a  pin,  and  holding  it  in  her  hand, 
says,  "  Why,  no  ;  do  you  not  see  it  is  a 
wreath  ?  '^  Then  my  man  goes  farther,  and 
finds  a  woman  wearing  many  buttons  in 
front  of  her  dress.  He  tells  her  that  she 
cannot  wear  all  those  buttons.  She  an- 
swers, "  Yes,  Messere,  I  can  wear  these ; 
they  are  not  buttons,  and  if  you  do  not  be- 
lieve me  look  for  the  hanks,  and  see,  too, 
that  there  are  no  button-holes."  The  no- 
tary goes  to  another,  who  wears  ermine, 
wondering  what  she  will  have  to  say  for 
herself.  "  You  wear  ermine,"  he  remarks, 
and  is  about  to  put  down  her  name.  The 
woman  says,  '*  Do  not  put  down  my  name, 
because  these  are  not  ermine.  This  is  the 
fur  of  a  suckling."  **What  is  this  suck- 
ling?" asks  the  notary;  and  the  woman 
answers,  "  It  is  an  animal." 

The  notary  does  not  insist,  nor  can  the 
Signoria,  who,  remembering  their  own 
women  at  home,  conclude,  as  they  have 
always  concluded  at  the  palace,  by  ex- 
horting Messer  Amerigo  to  let  things 
be,  to  allow  the  women  to  pass  their 
wreaths  for  hoods,  their  false  buttons, 
their  suckling^s  fur,  and  their  belts. 
They  do  not  wish  perhaps  that  the 
judge  from  Pesaro  should  remember 
the  melancholy  distich  that  one  of  his 
colleagues  of  the  guild  of  merchants 
had  written  on  the  margin  of  his  sump- 
tuary statutes  :  — 

If  there  is  a  person  you  do  hate. 

Send  him  to  Florence  as  officer  of  State. 

Once  again  one  of  Sacchetti's  stories 
proves  itself  a  ti*uthful  historical  docu- 
ment. The  Archivio  della  Grascia  pre- 
serves the  acts  of  the  judge  of  appeal 
and  cassation.  Among  these  protocols 
is  one  written  by  Giovanni  di  Piero  da 
Lugo,  notary  under  Ser  Amerigo  of 
Pesaro,  officer  of  the  Grascia  to  the 
Commune  of  Florence  for  six  months, 
beginning  from  March  15,  1384.  On 
tliat  day  Amerigo  issued  a  proclamation 
to  recall  to  memory  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  law  against  whomsoever 


transgressed  the  sumptuary  regulations. 
On  the  27th  of  March  the  inquisition 
on  the  part  of  the  officials  began.   When 
they  met  a  woman  with  two  rings  orna- 
mented  with  four  pearls,  or  wearing  a 
little  cap  embroidered,  or  a  wreath,  or 
too  manv  buttons  on  her  dress,  imme- 
diately  the  unlucky  creature  was  noted 
down  as  being  in  conlmvention,  to  usc- 
a  modem  phrase.     The  sergeant  would 
go  to  her  house  with  a  summons  for  her 
to  appear  before  the  judge.     On  the 
day  appointed  her  husband  would  put 
in  an  appearance  on  behalf  of  his  wife^ 
who,  recognizing  the  error,  paid    the 
fine.    These  things  went  on  for  a  good 
while.      Later  on  the  women,  growa 
malicious,    began     those    contests    re- 
counted  with  such  evident  gusto  by  tlie* 
story-tellers,  but  naturally  omitted  in 
the  protocols  of  the  notary.    The  inqui- 
sitions grew  more  rare,  the  sentences- 
less  frequent,  and  those  husbands  who 
appeared  before  the  tribunals  began  to 
deny  the  guilt  of  their  wives  with  valid 
arguments.     One  is  too  old  to  be  capa- 
ble of  what  is  imputed  to  her,  another 
was  at  home  on  that  day  and  at  that 
hour,  a  third  is  in  mourning  —  and  so 
forth.       The    protocol    is    closed   with 
hardly  a  sentence  registered,  the  real 
fact  being  that   the  Signory,  and  the 
judges  above  all,  had  given  themselvea 
up  as  vanquished  —  a  defeat  that  is  not 
devoid  of  the  suspicion  that  those  offi- 
cers and  notaries  chosen  for  this  hateful 
magisterial    office    had   allowed  them- 
selves to  be  conquered  by  the  fire  of 
some  beautiful  eyes  and  the  caresses  of 
some  flattering  voice.    Por  inside  the- 
cover  of  a  copy  of   the  pragmatic  or 
sumptuary  laws  of  that  date  still  ex- 
tant in  the  Florentine  archives,  do  not 
we  read  the  outpourings  of  some  enam- 
ored heart  which  proves  itself  a  precious- 
human  document  embedded  among  the- 
pedantic    quibbles  ?     This    is   how    it. 
runs : —  , 

The  troops  of  merry  friends,  the  songs  so 
sweet, 
The  hawks,  the  hounds,  the  wanderings, 
full  of  pleasure. 
Fair  women  temples,  where  for  love  my  feet 
Were  wont  on  holidays  to  seek  my  treas- 
ure. 
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I  hate  them  now  like  fire.    This  thought  I 

meet 
Where'er   I  go,  —  oh,  wretched   beyond 

measure  ! 
Thou  dwellest  far  from  me,  my  love,  my 

own, 
My  sovereign  hope,  and  I  am  here  alone. 

Is  this  not  proof  enough  to  show  that 
the  women  bad  found  partisans  in  the 
Yer}"  bosom  of  the  magistracy  ?  No 
wonder  their  cause  was  won.  But  for 
a  short  time  only,  because  periodically 
«ome  fresh  charge  was  made  against 
feminine  vanity,  and  other  storms 
broke  out.  The  poor  women,  they 
were  really  much  persecuted  I  They 
also  encountered  terrible  adversaries  in 
the  moralists  of  the  day,  who  in  their 
tractates  concerning  the  government  of 
the  family  did  not  cease  striking  that 
note.  Palmieri  is  an  example  of  this. 
Their  worat  foes,  however,  were  the 
friars,  at  that  time  invaded  by  a  furious 
<lesire  to  purge  the  world  of  its  sins. 
Fra  Bernardino  of  Siena,  in  1425,  con- 
tinued in  Perugia  those  bonfires  of  all 
the  worldly  vanities  that  he  had  ini- 
tiated  the  year  before  in  Eorae,  making 
great  havoc  of  false  hair  and  other  vain 
adornments,  of  trimming  and  hoods,  of 
dice,  cards,  gaming-tables,  and  other 
«uch  diabolic  things,  foreshadowing  the 
great  fires  made  by  Savonarola  in  Flor- 
ence in  1497,  that  proved  of  such  evil 
omen  to  their  instigator.  Nevertheless, 
Among  so  many  foes  staunch  partisans 
•were  not  wanting.  In  April,  1461,  a 
preacher  who  had  shouted  in  Santa 
■Croce  against  the  women,  also  appealed 
against  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
iSignory,  in  the  Consiglio  dei  Richiesti, 
where  no  less  a  matter  was  discussed 
than  the  absolute  prohibition  of  all 
fashion.  On  this  occasion  Luigi  Guic- 
ciardini,  father  of  the  great  historian 
and  politician,  said  that  he  had  replied 
to  a  Milanese  who  drew  evil  deductions 
as  to  the  morality  of  the  Florentine 
women  from  their  extravagant  dress, 
that  if  the  dress  seemed  immodest  their 
acts  were  far  different. 

But  these  sumptuary  laws,  retouched 
and  remanipulated  every  now  and 
again,  were  less  onerous  to  the  women 
than  to  their  husbands,  whose  purses 


had  to  pay  the  fines.  Nor  were  the 
regulations  confined  to  the  limiting  of 
personal  adornment.  The  luxury  and 
pomp  permitted  at  weddings,  baptisms, 
banquets,  and  funerals  were  all  rigor- 
ously laid  down.  Thus  the  number  of 
guests  at  a  marriage  could  not  exceed 
two  hundred  ;  the  marriage-brokers  had 
to  announce  beforehand  the  names  of 
the  guests.  The  marriage  portions 
were  also  fixed  by  law,  as  well  as  the 
nuptial  ceremonies.  The  cook  who 
prepared  the  wedding  dinner  was 
obliged  to  report  to  the  officers  of  the 
Commune  the  number  of  dishes  which 
he  served.  The  meats  might  not  be 
more  than  three  ;  not  more  than  seven 
pounds  of  veal ;  and  the  number  of 
capons,  turkeys,  ducks  was  also  mi- 
nutely stated  in  the  statutes.  So  also 
were  the  rites  to  be  observed  at  obse- 
quies, the  number  of  wax  torches  that 
might  be  burned,  the  clothes  the  dead 
were  permitted  to  wear,  the  dresses  of 
those  that  followed  them  ;  the  presents 
permitted  at  baptisms  ;  in  short,  every 
single  little  thing  that  occurred  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  citizens  was  minutely 
and  carefully  regulated,  and  whosoever 
disobeyed  these  regulations  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  heavy  fine  ;  for  even 
in  those  days  the  municipal  government 
eagerly  seized  on  every  excuse  in  order 
to  tax  its  citizens,  and  the  study  of 
those  citizens,  especially  of  those  cun- 
ning merchants,  was  in  every  possible 
way  to  lighten  to  themselves  by  circum- 
vention the  burden  of  these  imposts,  — 
in  fact,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  period, 
"  to  steal  with  honest  license."  *'  The 
Commune  steals  so  much  itself,  I  may 
as  well  steal  from  it  also,"  is  ail  old 
saying  quoted  by  Sacchetti,  who  laments 
the  slow  procedure  of  the  Commune 
even  towards  those  who  desire  to  give 
up  to  it  their  goods..  *'  Everybody  drew 
water  for  their  own  mill,"  says  Mar- 
chionnc  Stefan i,  and  he  too  had  his  own 
mill  to  work.  They  all  strove  to  defend 
themselves  from  these  charges  ;  "  and 
as  it  always  happens,"  writes  the  chron- 
icler, "  the  heavy  large  beasts  jump  and 
break  the  nets."  Thus  Francesco  Da- 
tini,  when  dealing  with  tho^e  who  ruled 
the  State,  took  care  of  number  one.    In 
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those  yeai-s  wlieu  it  was  necessary  that 
the  imposts  should  be  levied  ten  or  fif- 
teeu  times  a  year)  on  account  of  the 
ware  fought  by  the  arms  of  the  merce- 
naries, and  because  of  the  treaties  of 
peace  concluded  by  means  of  money, 
whosoever  could  not  accomplish  what 
he  watHod  by  the  aid  of  friendship  or 
favore,  arrived  at  liis  goal  by  cunning, 
like  Bartolo  Sonaglini,  who,  when  he 
was  about  to  be  heavily  taxed,  used  to 
go  down  every  morning  and  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  his  own  door  narrating 
his  evil  fortunes  and  financial  difficul- 
ties to  everybody  who  passed  by,  say- 
ing, "  O  brother,  I  am  ruined  I  I  must 
either  disappear  from  the  world  or  die 
in  prison ; "  so  that  when  the  time 
came  to  tax  him  everybody  said,  "  He 
is  impoverished  and  will  be  taken  up 
for  debt ;"  and  one  said,  ^^  He  speaks 
truth,  for  one  morning  he  did  not  even 
dare  to  come  out  of  his  house  ;  ^'  and 
another  remarked,  **  So  he  said  to  me  ;  " 
and,  "  Well,  if  it  be  so,  one  must  treat 
him  as  if  he  were  poor,"  was  the  uni- 
vereal  decision.  Consequently  all  of 
one  accord  lent  to  him  as  if  he  were  a 
beggar  or  worse.  Having  thus  bor- 
rowed, and  the  danger  passed,  Bartolo 
once  more  began  to  come  out  of  his 
house,  saying  that  he  was  an*anging 
with  his  creditors  ;  and  in  this  wise, 
with  much  talk,  he  freed  himself  of  his 
debts,  while  many  others  richer  than 
he  were  ruined. 

The  times  were  ripening.  Of  the 
ancient  proverbial  simplicity  amid  all 
this  great  thirst  for  gain  there  only  re- 
mained as  living  monuments  a  few  old 
men  greatly  respected.  Of  these  Vel- 
luti  has  preserved  to  us  a  graphic  de- 
scription that  is  as  living  and  vigorous 
as  one  of  the  figures  painted  by  Andrea 
del  Castagno :  — 

Buonaccorso  dl  Piero  was  a  valiant  strong 
patriot,  and  very  sure  in  arms.  He  per- 
formed many  a  bold  and  noble  deed,  whether 
for  his  own  commune  or  that  of  others.  So 
many  wounds  had  he  received  in  wars  and 
fights  that  he  was  disfigured  by  numberless 
scars.  He  was  of  good  height,  strong- 
limbed  and  well  built.  He  lived  a  full  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  but  in  the  last 
twenty  years  he  was  blind  from  old  age. 


Although  he  was  so  old,  his  fibre  was  sa 
tough  that  he  could  not  be  thrown,  and  by 
taking  a  young  man  by  the  shoulders  he 
could  make  him  sit  down.  He  thoroughly 
understood  all  matters  of  trade,  and  did 
everything  loyally.  It  was  believed  that 
many  cloths  that  came  from  Milan,  of  which 
a  great  number  were  ordered,  and  which 
were  sold  before  the  bales  were  opened,  were 
dyed  here  ;  and  I  heard  that  a  certain  agent, 
Giovanni  del  Yolpe,  seeing  that  the  cloth 
sold  so  well,  thought  of  saving  for  his  firm 
by  dyeing  in  a  cheaper  and  inferior  way,  so 
that  after  a  while  these  cloths  were  not  so 
much  sought  after  as  before.  Inquiring 
into  the  reason,  it  was  discovered  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  cunning  of  Giovanni ;  and 
Buonaccorso  hearing  of  this,  wanted  to  kill 
him.  Buonaccorso  having  lost  his  sight, 
mostly  stopped  at  home.  Behind  his  palace 
in  Via  Maggio  there  was  a  long  balcony 
which  went  the  length  of  the  building,  and 
on  this  opened  three  rooms.  Here  he 
walked  up  and  down  so  much  every  morn- 
ing that  he  covered  three  or  four  miles. 
After  this  he  broke  his  fast  with  no  less 
than  two  loaves  ;  then  at  dinner  he  ate  well, 
for  he  was  a  hearty  eater  ;  and  so  he  passed 
his  life.  Xow  as  to  how  he  died  :  I  heard 
my  father  say  that  wanting  to  go  to  the 
fireplace  he  hit  his  foot  against  it,  and  so 
sprained  his  ankle  that  he  could  no  longer 
take  his  daily  exercise  on  the  balcony,  after 
which  he  then  and  there  declared  himself 
dead.  Now  it  happened  that  his  son 
Fillppo,  my  grandfather,  took  in  second 
marriage  Monna  Gemma  dei  Pidci ;  and 
Buonaccorso,  having  that  day  chatted  much, 
twitting  his  son,  saying  that  he  needed  a 
wife  to  help  him  more  than  he  did,  and 
much  more  such  talk,  expressed  a  wish  to 
go  from  his  bed  to  his  lounge  ;  so  he  called 
my  father  and  Gerardo  his  grandson,  and 
as  he  put  his  arms  round  their  necks  and 
shoulders  to  raise  himself,  suddenly  by 
reason  of  his  great  age  his  life  failed  him 
and  he  died. 

With  the  memoiy  of  this  beloved  and 
good  patriarchal  image  fresh  in  our 
minds,  let  us  hurry  on  to  the  new  era 
and  the  new  century,  whose  glorious 
dnwn  already  gilded  the  sky  of  litera- 
ture and  art.  The  preliminary  signs 
had  made  themselves  felt  in  the  growth 
of  wealth,  in  the  enfranchisement  from 
the  old  pi*ejudice8  as  well  as  from  the 
severe  rules  of  the  old  way  of  living,  in 
the  egotistical  tendencies  which  pre- 
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pai*ed  the  way  for  the  evolution  of  what 
we  moderns  call  individualism.  By  all 
of  these  signs  and  tokens  we  recognize 
the  character  of  the  men  aud  the  life  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  affection  for  a 
common  country  and  even  family  was 
weakened  by  an  acute  craving  for  pleas- 
ure ;  incredulity,  scepticism,  and  sen- 
suality threatened  to  obtain  the  upper 
hand.  After  the  passing  away  of  the 
dread  terrors  of  the  plague,  these  gen- 
erations must  almost  have  wondered  to 
find  themselves  alive.  From  the  great 
beginning  of  the  mortality  of  1348  to 
the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  chroniclers  register  no  less  than  six 
such  epidemics,  though  some  were  of 
comparatively  minor  deadliness.  By 
consulting  the  books  of  death  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Grascia,  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  that  from  the  1st 
of  May  to  the  18th  of  September,  1400, 
there  occurred  no  fewer  than  10,908 
deaths,  of  which  the  greater  part  were 
children.  Of  the  plague  of  1348,  be- 
sides the  classical  and  splendid  descrip- 
tion of  Boccaccio,  we  can  discover  vivid 
and  sad  records  amid  the  family  chron- 
icles in  the  diaries  and  memoranda  of 
the  day.  It  must  have  been  a  despair- 
ing and  awe-inspiring  sight.  Giovanni 
Morelli  tells  us  how  in  one  hour  a 
friend  or  neighbor  was  laughing  and 
joking,  and  the  next  he  was  dead. 
People  fell  down  dead  in  the  streets 
and  at  their  benches ;  fell  down  dead 
when  alone,  without  the  help  or  com- 
fort of  a  human  being.  Many  went 
mad  and  threw  themselves  into  the 
wells  or  the  Arno,  or  from  out  their 
windows,  driven  to  this  by  great  sor- 
row or  panic  or  fear.  Many  and  many 
died  unseen,  many  were  buried  before 
the  breath  had  left  their  bodies.  One 
might  see  the  cross-bearing  priests  who 
had  gone  to  fetch  a  corpse  take  up  two 
or  three  on  their  way  to  the  church. 
It  is  calculated  that  in  Florence  alone 
two-thirds  of  the  population  died  —  that 
is,  eighteen  thousand  persons.  Of  the 
epidemic  of  1400  a  detailed  description 
is  given  in  a  letter  of  Ser  I^po  Mazzei : 
*'  Here  shops  are  haitlly  open  any  more  ; 
the  masters  are  not  at  their  desks  ;  the 
polioe,  Ihe  justice  is  without  superiors. 


No  one  weeps  for  the  dead."  It  was 
an  awful  visitation ;  children  died, 
friends,  neighbors,  and  relations  fell 
victims ;  there  was  no  longer  any 
means  of  recording  even  the  names  of 
the  dead.  The  number  of  victims  who 
were  struck  down  in  the  summer  alone 
reached*  the  figure  of  one  hundred  per 
day,  and  on  one  day  in  July  it  rose  to 
no  fewer  than  two  hundred.  Of  the 
epidemic  of  1420,  Gregorio  Dati  writes 
in  his  "Libro  Segreto"  —  that  is  to 
say,  his  diary  :  — 

The  pestilence  was  in  our  house.  It  be- 
gan with  the  manservant  Picclno,  about 
1420.  Within  three  days  later  our  slave 
Martha  died.  On  the  Ist  of  April  my 
daughter  Sandra,  and  on  the  5th  Antonia. 
We  left  the  house  and  went  into  one  oppo- 
site. In  a  few  days  Veronica  died.  Again 
we  moved  and  went  to  live  in  Via  Chiara. 
Here  Yandecca  and  Plppa  were  taken  ill, 
and  on  the  1st  of  August  both  went  to 
heaven.  They  all  died  of  the  plague. 
Heaven  help  them  ! 

Those  who  could  ran  away  to  Arezzo, 
Bologna,  Homagna,  or  any  city  or  coun- 
try where  they  thought  they  would  be 
safe.  It  was  the  rule  to  go  to  any  place 
where  the  plague  had  already  been. 
Bemedies  against  the  mysterious  sick- 
ness there  seemed  to  be  none.  Morclll 
lays  down  some  rules  that  to-day  would 
be  called  hygienic  :  — 

The  pestilence  of  1348  was  caused  by  a 
terrible  famine.  The  year  before,  it  hap- 
pened that  in  Florence  there  was  great 
himger ;  we  lived  on  herbs  and  reeds,  and 
very  bad  they  were ;  all  the  country  was 
full  of  people,  who  w^it  about  -feeding  on 
grass  like  beasts.  The  corpses  were  dis- 
posed of  in  any  mode,  and  there  was  no 
help  for  this. 

This  chronicler  counsels  people  to  keep 
themselves  in  good  condition  ;  to  be 
careful  to  eat  well  and  avoid  damp  ;  to 
spend  generously  and  without  stint  or 
economy  ;  to  refrain  from  melancholy 
and  gloom ;  not  to  think  of  dull,  sor- 
rowful things ;  to  play,  ride,  amuse 
themselves,  be  happy. 

The  survivors  from  the  scourge  must 
have  quickly  accustomed  themselves  to 
the  tenor  of  the  new  life,  once  the  dan- 
ger was  over.    One  result  of  the  plague 
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was  the  institution  of  processions  of 
>' white  penitents,"  resembling  those 
which  in  the  previous  century  traversed 
all  Europe  under  the  name  of  ^^The 
Company  of  the  Crushed."  Folk  left 
their  homes  in  crowds,  both  men  and 
women,  laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  all 
mingling  together,  dressed  ki  white 
cloaks  which  covered  their  faces,  and 
wearing  a  crucifix  as  their  badge.  They 
walked  in  procession  from  place  to 
place,  singing  lauds  and  supplicating 
"  Misericordia "  in  loud  voices;  at 
night  they  lay  in  the  open  air,  and  only 
asked  for  bread  and  water.  The  people 
of  the  cities  they  visited  caught  their 
fervor,  and  went  in  like  order  to  visit 
other  towns.  On  the  appearance  of 
these  pious  pilgrims  every  one  was 
moved  to  repentance  ;  enmities  were 
laid  aside,  discordant  factions  were 
pacified,  and  the  cities  were  filled  with 
sanctity.  Some  vicious  persons  in  Flor- 
ence sought  to  profit  by  this  agitation, 
and  liberate  the  prisoners,  but  fortu- 
nately they  were  hindered.  Francesco 
Datini,  a  merchant  from  Prato  and  a 
great  benefactor  to  his  town,  though 
otherwise  a  man  of  dubious  morality, 
who  ill-treated  his  wife  and  openly  pre- 
ferred his  slave  in  her  presence,  also 
went  on  pilgrimage  in  August,  1399, 
dressed  in  white  linen  and  barefooted, 
together  with  his  family,  friends,  and 
neighbors.  They  were  twelve  in  all, 
and  had  with  them  two  horses  and  a 
mule.  On  these  beasts  they  put  two 
trunks  in  which  were  boxes  filled  with 
all  manner  of  good  things  to  eat  — 
cheese  of  every  kind,  fresh  bread  and 
biscuits,  plain  and  sweet  tarts,  and  other 
such  tit-bits  of  daily  life  —  so  much  so 
that  the  beasts  were  quite  overladen 
with  the  burden  of  the  victuals.  This 
piigrimage  lasted  ten  days,  and  went  as 
far  as  Arezno.  Wherever  they  passed 
they  bought  eat^ibles.  This  making  of 
pilgrimage  on  horseback,  well  supplied 
with  food,  was  certainly  a  gay  and  com- 
fortable way  of  doing  penance.  The 
more  intelligent  and  incredulous  barely 
respected  the  outward  forms  of  reli- 
gion. Datini,  for  example,  only  feared 
the  upbraidings  and  reproaches  of  his 
friend  And  spiritual  mentor  Ser  Lapo 


Mazzei.  Others,  like  Buonaccorso  Fitti, 
furnish  us  with  the  type  of  a  man  of 
the  Renaissance  who  had  no  fixed  resi- 
dence ;  who  wandered  over  the  world 
tormented  with  inner  restlessness  ;  who 
gambled,  lost,  and  traded ;  who  med- 
dled with  commerce  and  politics,  just 
like  an  adventurer  of  the  ei(;hteenth 
century,  like  to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  but 
without  his  art  and  with  far  less  intelli- 
gence. A  curious  strange  type  this 
Fitti,  who  seemed  as  though  bitten  by 
a  tarantula,  living  by  his  wits,  the  inti- 
mate of  Charles  VI.,  of  dukes  and 
princes,  who  for  a  wager  with  the  girl 
he  loved  rode  straight  away  to  Rome 
without  stopping  ;  a  great  dancer,  an 
inveterate  gambler,  a  brave  and  loyal 
cavalier,  who  in  time  rose  to  the  high- 
est ofiices.  Burckhardt  calls  him  a 
forerunner  of  Casanova  ;  like  him,  jour- 
neying continually  in  the  quality  of 
merchant  and  political  agent,  diplomat 
and  professional  gambler,  finding  com- 
petitors only  among  princes  like  the 
Dukes  of  Brabant,  Bavaria,  and  Savoy. 
This  was  the  father  of  that  Lucca  Fitti 
who  in  riches  and  magnificence  rivalled 
the  Medici,  and  tried  in  all  things  to  vie 
with  Cosimo.  * 

The  merchants,  grown  immeasurably 
rich,  thanks  to  their  traffic,  their  jour- 
neys, their  visits  to  the  factories  estab- 
lished in  all  the  commercial  centres  and 
ports  of  Europe,  had  developed  into 
bankers  and  money-lenders,  feeling  the 
times  to  be  ripe  when  they  could 
tranquilly  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  exer- 
tions. Florence,  like  a  lovely,  prosper- 
ous maiden  of  good  parts  and  abundant 
dowry,  the  factions  quieted  that  had 
quarrelled  concerning  her,  closed  her 
eyes  under  the  shade  of  the  Medicean 
laurels,  dazzled  by  the  magnificence  with 
which,  woman-like,  she  had  allowed 
herself  to  be  conquered.  Now  that  the 
family  had  acquired  property,  they 
sought  to  found  houses,  they  looked  out 
for  suitable  marriages,  which  were  dis- 
cussed as  though  they  were  political 
alliances.  Alessandra  Mncinghi  degli 
Strozzi  went  to  mass  every  morning  in 
Santa  Beparata  to  sit  behind  the  girls 
whom  she  would  like  her  son  Filippo  to 
marry,  and  with  the  eye  of  a  future 
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mother-in-law  studied,  examined,  criti- 
cised, and  wrote  about  them  to  her  sou 
as  though  the  matter  in  hand  were  a 
bargain  about  a  horse.  It  is  true  that 
Alessandra,  to  our  mind,  has  been  too 
much  exalted  and  praised ;  she  must 
have  had  the  heart  of  a  merchant,  not 
that  of  a  woman.  That  she  laid  hands 
upon  her  slaves  she  frankly  confesses 
herself.  This,  however,  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  day  ;  it  was  perhaps  easy  to 
lose  one's  temper  with  those  Bussiaus 
and  Tartars.  But  concerning  her  char- 
ity, we  have  stumbled  on  a  curious 
document.  It  regards  two  old  people, 
only  survivors  of  a  family  of  laborers. 
^'  Piero  and  Monna  Cilia  are  both  alive 
and  infirm.  I  have  overflowed  the  field 
for  next  year,  and  as  I  must  put  it  in 
order,  these  two  old  people,  if  they 
do  not  die,  must  go  and  beg.  Heaven 
will  provide."  Nor  is  this  a  passing 
thought ;  it  was  a  firm  resolve.  In  a 
letter  written  a  few  months  later  we 
read  :  "  Piero  is  still  alive  "  (Heaven 
had  already  provided  for  Monna  Cilia, 
it  seems),  "  so  he  must  put  up  with  it, 
and  go  away  and  beg.  It  would  be  best, 
of  course,  if  Heaven  would  take  him." 
Evidently  it  was  not  possible  to  com- 
bine good  fai*ming  with  a  good  heart, 
and  this  little  incident  probably  reflects 
very  truly  the  sentiments  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  uttered. 

But  some  of  those  who  had  increased 
and  multiplied  their  means-showed  no- 
bler sentiments  and. finer  feelings.  In 
Giovanni  Bucellai  we  see  the  perfect 
type  of  the  Florentine  who  appreciated 
the  dignity  of  the  new  state  in  which 
fortune  had  placed  him ;  for  not  only 
liad  he  the  gift  of  making  money,  he 
also  understood  how  to  spend  it  well, 
no  less  a  virtue. 

*'  I  think,"  he  writes,  in  his  zihaldone, 
'^  that  it  has  brought  me  more  honor  to 
Iiave  spent  well  than  earned  well,  and 
brought  more  contentment  to  my  spirit, 
especially  the  work  that  I  have  done  in 
my  house."  He  thanks  Heaven  for 
having  made  him  '^a  rational  being  — 
a  Christian  and  not  a  Turk,  Moor,  or 
Tartar ;  and  for  having  been  bom  in 
Italy,  which  is  the  most  worthy  and 
noble  portion  of  Christendom,  and  in 


the  province  of  Tuscany,  which  is  the 
most  highly  respected  amid  the  prov- 
inces of  Italy,  and,  above  all,  in  the  city 
of  Florence,  reputed  the  noblest  and 
most  beautiful  city,  not  only  in  Christen- 
dom, but  in  the  whole  universal  world  ; 
and  finally,  for  living  in  the  present 
age,  held  to  be,  by  those  who  know, 
the  greatest  that  our  city  has  ever 
seen  since  it  was  founded,  as  well  as  for 
living  in  the  time  of  the  magnificent 
citizen  Cosimo  dei  Medici."  He  also 
expresses  his  gratitude  to  Heaven  for 
having  granted  him  the  favor  of  becom- 
ing allied  to  this  great  man,  through 
the  marriage  of  his  son  Bernardo  with 
Nannina,  daughter  of  Piero  and  niece 
of  Cosimo — a  splendid  connection,  of 
which  Bucellai  was  justly  proud. 

In  those  days,  without  fear  of  the 
sumptuary  laws  now  fallen  into  disuse, 
Florence  celebrated  the  nuptial  feast  of 
her  great  families  with  all  the  splendor 
she  could  muster.  The  wedding  of 
Baccio  Adimari  and  Lisa  Bicasdli, 
which  took  place  in  1420,  is  represented 
in  a  well-known  old  picture  that  hangs 
in  the  Florentine  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  We  see  the  happy  couple  and 
their  friends  dancing  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  trumpets  and  fifes  under  a 
striped  awning  of  variegated  colors. 
This  marriage,  and  that  of  the  Bucelllii 
and  Medici,  furnish  us  with  a  graphic 
picture  of  life  in  those  days.  Fortu- 
tH^rteJiy,  too,  the  great  old  man,  in  his 
zt&aZoone,  has  embalmed  a  record  of 
the  latter  festivity  in  a  description  full 
of  loving  remembrance,  which  has 
become  a  precious  document  for  the 
student  of  the  mannei*s  and  customs  of 
the  day.  Gilded  by  the  flaming  sun  of 
June,  green  festoons  .swung  proudly 
across  the  street  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  wedding,  festoons  that  brought 
into  high  relief  the  shields  which  orna- 
mented the  house  fronts,  and  which 
were  quartered  half  with  the  arms  of 
the  Medici,  and  half  with  those  of  the 
Bucellai.  The  rude  stones  of  the  pal- 
ace facade,  which  Giovanni  Bucellai's 
generosity  had  caused  him  to  rebuild 
some  years  before,  choosing  as  its  archi- 
tect Leon  Battista  Albert!,  acquired  a 
new  aspect   thus  decked  with   bright 
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awnings  and  festoons  that  hung  from 
the  Doric  pilasters  of  the  first  floor, 
and  over  the  Corinthian  pilasters  of  the 
second  and  third.  Opposite  the  palace, 
in  the  little  piazza  in  front  of  the  Log- 
gia, had  been  erected  a  platform  in  the 
shape  of  a  triangle  ;  this  was  covered 
over  to  defend  it  from  the  sun  by  a 
canopy  of  blue  cloth  adorned  with 
wreaths,  between  which  peeped  the 
freshest  roses.  Below  on  the  wooden 
planks  were  laid  tapestries,  and  precious 
tapestries  also  covered  the  benches 
placed  round  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  waited.  The  ends  of  the 
great  blue  velarium  hung  down  here 
and  there  to  the  ground  like  to  aerial 
columns.  On  one  side  of  that  great 
tent  there  was  a  large  sideboard  on 
which  glittered  silver  vessels  and  dishes 
wrought  by  the  best  gold  and  silver- 
smiths in  Florence.  The  richness  of 
these  adornments  presaged  the  magniti- 
cence  of  the  banquet  that  was  prepar- 
ing. The  kitchen  had  been  placed  in 
the  street  by  the  side  of  the  palace, 
where,  counting  cooks  and  underlings, 
fifty  persons  were  at  work.  The  noise 
was  great ;  Yia  della  Vigna  was  crowded 
with  people  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  men  who  had  decked  the  fa9ade 
were  succeeded  by  the  servants  who 
carried  the  presents  from  friends,  cli- 
ents, and  relations  ;  peasants,  garden- 
ers, and  shop-people  brought  victuals  ; 
pipers  and  trumpeters  were  preparing 
their  music,  and  the  young  cavaliers 
were  making  ready  for  the  tilts.  That 
Sunday,  June  8, 1460,  soon  after  dawn, 
the  crowd  began  to  arrive  from  all  sides 
at  the  palace  where  the  wedding  was  to 
take  place.  There  also  came,  welcome 
and  promising  sight  to  the  curious, 
quartered  bullo'cks,  casks  of  Greek 
wine,  and  as  many  capons  as  could 
hang  on  a  staff  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  stout  peasants  ;  bars  of  buffalo- 
cheese,  turkeys  in  pairs,  barrels  of  ordi- 
nary wine  and  choice  sweet  wine, 
baskets  full  of  pomegranates,  hampers 
of  large  sea-fish,  crates  of  little  silver- 
scaled  fish  from  the  Amo,  birds,  hares, 
cream-cheese  packed  in  fresh  green 
rushes,  baskets  full  of  sweetmeats,  tarts, 
and  other  delicate  confectionery  pre« 


pared  by  the  fair  hands  of,. some  gentle 
nun.  There  advanced  slowly,  shaking 
its  leafy  head  as  it  stood  on  the  cart 
drawn  by  panting  oxen,  a  splendid 
olive-tree  from  Carmignano,  as  well  a» 
young  oaks  procured  froni  the  villa 
at  Sesto,  not  to  mention  the  flowers 
that  glad  season  gave  in  such  profu- 
sion. The  presents  worthy  of  those 
who  sent  them  enhanced  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  feast,  testifying  to  the  love 
and  reverence  the  donors  bore  towards 
these  two  illustrious  families  about  to 
be  allied  by  these  nuptials.  Thus  by 
this  marriage  old  Giovanni  Bucellai  did 
away  with  all  suspicion  of  being  an 
enemy  to  the  Medici  faction,  which 
had  grown  stronger  in  Florence  since 
the  exile  of  Cosimo.  It  was  a  connec- 
tion planned  with  much  judgment,  and 
which  brought  as  much  honor  to  his 
family  as  the  faQade  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella  which  he  caused  Alberti  to 
buUd,  the  chapel  of  San  Pancrazio,  the 
Palace,  and  the  beautiful  Corinth iaa 
Loggia  in  Via. della  Vigna.  That  ma- 
jestic old  man,  with  high,  open  fore- 
head, aquiline  nose,  piercing  blue  eyes 
that  still  look  out  at  us  from  an  old 
portrait,  had  a  subtle  wit.  His  thick 
black  hair  fell  in  close  curls  on  to  his 
shoulders,  a  long,  w:avy  beard  rested 
on  his  breast,  preserving  a  few  gold 
threads  mixed  with  the  grey  of  years  ; 
his  fresh  coloring  denotes  a  vigorous 
old  age.  We  see  him  seated  in  a  large 
armchair  covered  with  fringed  crimson 
velvet  embossed  with  gold.  He  wears 
a  dark  green  tunic  covered  by  a  purple 
gown  with  turnovers  of  crimson  velvet ; 
his  upward-looking  eyes  have  a  far- 
away gaze,  as  though  he  were  thinking 
of  things  not  of  this  world.  The  rigl^ 
hand,  adorned  with  a  ring  set  with  a 
large  diamond,  rests  heavily  on  the  arm 
of  the  chair ;  the  left,  which  is  open, 
points  to  a  handsomely  bound  man- 
uscript, the  title  of  which  is  "  Delle 
Antichitk."  Beside  it  are  a  few  open 
letters  with  the  address,  "  To  the  lUus- 
trissimo  Signor  Giovanni  Rucellai.'^ 
Behind  a  dark  curtain  against  a  blu^ 
background  are  painted  with  much  care 
and  diligence  the  works  he  had  exe- 
cuted in  stone  an^  marble,  the  front  of 
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Santa  Maria  Novella,  the  chapel  of  San 
Pancrazio,  the  Palace,  and  the  Loggia. 
Thus  the  picture  sums  up  both  the  man 
and  his  glory,  the  rich  merchant  who 
had  become  related  to  Cosimo  di  Gio- 
vanni dei  Medici. 

Giovanna  dei  Medici   came    to    her 
wedding  accompanied,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom,   by  four    cavaliei*s    chosen    from 
amoug  the  elders  of  the  city  —  Messer 
Manuo  Temperani,  Messer  Carlo  Pan- 
dolfini,  Messer  Giovannozzo  Pitti,  and 
Messer   Tommaso    Soderini.      "I  will 
come "   was  written  on  certain   caitls 
which  were  hung  on  the  benches  cov- 
ered with  arras  and  placed  under  the 
gay  pavilion ;  and  the  bride  did  come, 
aud  on  that  platform,  made  soft  with 
rich    carpets,   the  guests    danced  and 
played,    waiting   for  the    dinners  and 
suppers.     There  came  to  the  wedding 
fifty  gentlewomen  richly  dressed,  aud 
fifty  gentle  youths    in    beautiful    cos- 
tumes.   The  gaieties  lasted  from  Sun- 
day morning  to  Tuesday  evening,  and 
there  were  meals  twice  a  day.    Usually 
there  were  asked  to  each  meal  fifty  per- 
sons, including  relations,  friends,  and 
the  chief  citizens  ;  so  that  at  the  first 
table  there  were,  counting  the  women 
and  gu'ls  of  the  house,  trumpeters  and 
pipei-s,  about  one  hundred  aud  seventy 
pei*sons  ;  at  the  second  and  third  tables 
—  the  so-called  low  tables  —  there  sat  a 
lai-ge  number  of  persons.    At  one  meal 
they  amounted  to  five   hundred.    The 
dishes,    those    prescribed    by    custom, 
were    exquisite    and     abundant.      On 
Sunday  morning  they  had  boiled  capons 
aud  tongue,  a  roast  of  meat,  and  an- 
other of  small  chickens  garnished  with 
sugar  and  rose-water  ;   in  the  evening 
galantine,    roast    meat,   and    diickens 
with  fritters.     Monday  morning,  hlano 
tnanger^   boiled  capons   with   sausages 
aud  roast  chickens  ;  in  the  evening  the 
usual  courses,  with  tarts  of  sugar  and 
aimonds.     On  Tuesday  morning,  roast 
meat  and  quails  ;  in  the  evening  the 
usual  roast  and  galantine.    At  the  re- 
freshments there  appeared  twenty  con- 
fectioners, who  distributed  a  profusion 
of  caramels  made  of  pine-seeds.     The 
expenses  of  these  banquets  amounted 
to  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 


sand francs  —  an  immense  sum  in  those 
days.    There  had  been  bought  seventy 
bushels  of  bread,  twenty-eight  hundred 
white  loaves,    four    thousand    wafers, 
fifty  barrels  of  sweet  white  wine,  fifteen 
hundred  pair  of  poultry,  fifteen  hun- 
dred   eggs,  four  calves,  twenty   large 
basins  of  galantine  ;  twelve  cataste  of 
wood  were  burnt  in  the  kitchen  fires. 
Verily  it  seemed  the  reign  of  -abun- 
dance.    On  Tuesday  evening  some  cav- 
aliers invited  to  the  wedding  performiBd 
jousts,  moving  from  the  Buccllai  Pal- 
ace up  to  the  Tornaquinci,  and  after- 
wards   in    the    Via  Larga   under  the 
Medici    Palace.      The    bride    received 
from  her  different  relations  no  fewer 
than  twenty  rings,  and  six  more  frcni 
the  bridegroom  —  two  when  he  fetched 
her,  two  for  the  espousals,  and  two  .on 
the    morning    they    exchanged   rings. 
From  Bernardo  she  received  one  hun- 
dred fiorins,  and  some  other  coin,  with 
which  she  made  hei*self  two  handsome 
dresses,    one    of    white    velvet   richly 
trihimed    with  pearls,  silk,  and.gold, 
with  open  sleeves  lined  with  pure  white 
fur  ;  one  of  zetani,  a  stuff  of  veiy  thick 
silk,    trimmed    with    pearls,    and    the 
sleeves  lined  with  ermine.     She   held 
also  a  gowD  of  white  damask,  brocaded 
with  gold  flowers,  the  sleeves  trimmed 
with  pearls  ;  another  of  silk  with  crim- 
son, gold,  and  brocaded   sleeves,  be- 
sides other  dresses  and  over-dresses, 
so-called  giomee.     Among  the  jewels, 
given  her  was  a  rich  neciclet  of   dia> 
monds,  mbies,  and  pearls,  which  waa 
worth  one  hundred  thousiind  gold  fior-^ 
ins,  a  pin  for  her  hair,  a  necklace  of 
pearls  with  a  large  pointed  diamond,  a 
hood   embroidered  with  pearls,  a  net 
for  her  hair,  also  worked  with  pearls. 
The  dowry,  which  to-day  would  seem 
modest,  was  sixty  thousand  francs,  in- 
cluding  the   trousseau,  in    which  was 
included  a  pair  of  chests,   with  richly 
worked  edges,  and  several  long  dressea 
of  different  shapes  for  every-day  wear, 
made  of  fine  stuffs  embroidered,  also  a 
lawn  shift  fsishioned   out  of  material 
that  came  from  Rheims,  a  hood  of  crim* 
sun  cloth  wrought  with  pearls,  two  capa 
with  silver,   pearls,  and   diamonds,  a 
little    illuminated    missal    with   silver 
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clasps,  and  an  iufant  Jesus  in  wax 
wearing  a  damask  dress  trimmed  with 
pearls.  Besides  this  there  was  cloth  in 
the  piece,  satins,  velvets,  and  damasks, 
embroidered  cushions,  belts,  purses, 
thimbles,  needle-cases,  ivory  combs, 
four  pairs  of  gloves,  a  Milanese  hat  with 
fringe,  eight  pairs  of  stockings,  three 
mirrors,  a  basin  and  ewer  of  enamelled 
silver,  an  embroidered  fan,  and  many 
other  things  specified  in  detail. 

Three  years  after,  in  June,  1469,  was 
celebrated  with  true  princely  prodigality 
the  marriage  of  Lorenzo  dei  Medici 
and  Clarice  Orsini,  which  proved  a  pub- 
lic feast,  a  true  carnival.  '^Tu,  felix 
F'lorentia,nube."  We  will  not  stop  to 
describe  it,  though  there  is  ample  infor- 
mation about  it  to  be  found  in  the  ac- 
count which  Piero  Faronti  sent  to  his 
maternal  Uncle  Filippo  di  Matteo 
Strozzi,  then  living  at  Naples,  the 
founder  of  Uie  beautiful  Strozzi  Palace 
in  Florence,  that  monument  to  the 
greatness  of  the  family.  These  ban- 
quets, with  their  magnificence,  em- 
barrassed many  of  the  gentlewomen 
invited  to  them,  for  they  were  bound  to 
appear  in  dresses  that  would  do  honor 
to  the  dignit}"  of  their  families,  in  robes 
and  gowns  of  costly  brocade  and  dam- 
ask. Hence  Filippo  Strozzi's  wife,  the 
lovely  and  good  Fiammetta  Adimari,  a 
careful  woman,  took  occasion  of  her 
husband's  absence  to  feign  illness,  in 
order  not  to  be  present  at  the  feast. 
We  will  follow  her  example,  and  search 
instead  in  contemporary  documents  for 
some  signs  of  intimate  domestic  life, 
that  grew  more  rare  amid  so  much  pub- 
lic show. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  this  in  the  little 
letters  that  the  son  of  that  bride  and 
bridegroom,  Piero  dei  Medici,  wrote  to 
his  father  when  away  from  home,  he 
being  left  to  the  care  of  his  pedagogue 
Messer  Agnolo  Poliziano.  Much  may 
be  forgiven  to  Piero  dei  Medici  for  the 
sake  of  these  infantine  letters,  written 
with  the  unsteady  hand  of  a  five-year- 
old  child,  in  which  appeared  his  first 
weak  efforts  at  Latin,  which  his  master 
did  not  correct.  In  1476,  then  barely 
five,  he  wrote  from  the  Villa  to  his 
grandmother  Lucrezia  Tprnabuoni,  with 


the  petulance  of  an  overpetted,  spoiled 
child :  ^^  Send  us  some  more  figs,  I 
mean  those  ver}'  ripe  ones,  and  send  us 
some  peaches  with  their  kernels,  and 
other  of  those  things  which  you  know 
we  like,  sweetmeats  and  tarts  and  some 
such  little  things." 

In  1478  he  tells  his  father  that  he  has 
already  learned  many  verses  of  Virgil, 
'^  and  I  know  the  firat  book  of  Teodoro 
by  heart,  and  I  think  I  understand  it ;  " 
he  means  Teodoro  Gaza's  Greek  Gram- 
mar ;  ^'  and  the  master  makes  me  de- 
cline, and  examines  me  every  day.'* 
The  year  after  lie  writes  more  easily : 
''  I  wish  you  would  send  me  some  of 
the  best  setters  that  there  are.  I  don't 
want  anything  else.  The  company 
here,  everybody,  specially  desires  to  be 
remembei*ed  to  you,  and  so  do  I.  I 
pray  you  to  be  careful  of  the  pestilence, 
and  to  bear  us  in  mind,  because  we  are 
little,  and  have  need  of  you."  An- 
other time,  after  a  while,  he  makes  use 
of  his  Latin  to  ask  for  bigger  favors. 
'^  That  little  horse  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance  "  (^'  Nondum  venit  equulus 
ille,magnifice  pater")  ;  and  he  already 
begins  to  take  a  high  tone  with  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  ^'Gugli- 
elmo  thinks  of  nothing  else  but  laugh- 
ter ;  Lucrezia  sews,  sings,  and  reads  ; 
Maddalena  knocks  her  head  against  the 
wall  without  hurtins:  herself;  Lucia 
already  says  a  few  things ;  Contessina 
makes  a  great  noise  all  over  the  house." 
Then  he  adds,  '^  To  give  a  tone  to  my 
letters  I  have  always  written  them  in 
Latin,  and  yet  I  have  not  had  the  little 
horae  you  promised  me,  so  that  every- 
body laughs  at  me." 

Xovertheless  the  little  horse  did  not 
come.  '^I  am  afraid  something  must 
have  happened  to  the  horae,  because  if 
it  had  been  all  right  you  would  have 
sent  it  to  me  as  you  promised.  If  in 
case  that  one  cannot  come,  please  send 
me  another."  At  last  the  horse  ar- 
rived, and  a  letter  full  of  thanks  and 
promises  of  good  behavior  closes  this 
childish  correspondence. 

But  the  curious  sketch  of  Medicean 
domestic  life,  which  has  the  country 
for  background,  and  for  stage  one  of 
those  villas  to  which  they  loved  to  re- 
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treat  to  forget  a  while  political  vexa- 
tions, brings  before  us  another  aspect 
of  the  time  —  that  desire  for  country 
quiet,  the  love  for  the  villa,  and  the 
sentiment  for  nature,  which  are  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  men  of 
the  Renaissance.  We  already  see  signs 
of  this  in  Ser  Lapo  Mazzei,  who  used 
to  go  to  Grignano  to  attend  the  har- 
vests and  the  vintasre,  and  who  trimmed 
his  own  vines.  Buonaccorso  Pitti,  like 
Petrarch,  loved  to  count  the  trees  in 
his  garden ;  Rucellai  was  prouder  of 
his  villa  at  Quaracchi,  of  which  he 
gives  us  a  more  loving  description  than 
of  his  splendid  palace  ;  Pandolfini,  or 
the  compiler  of  "The  Government  of 
the  Family,"  sang  the  praises  of  coun- 
try life  ;  Poliziano  wrote  a  short  essay 
on  the  theme  for  his  pupils  to  turn  into 
Latin,  and  on  the  background  of  a  flow- 
ery landscape  he  painted  the  image  of 
the  beautiful  Simonetta  Cattaneo.  Lo- 
renzo dei  Medici,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  greatness  as  governor,  almost  prince, 
knew  how  to  retain  a  certain  benevo- 
lent kindness  that  was  quite  homely 
and  Florentine  ;  nor  did  he  dislike  to 
mingle  with  the  people  at  the  hostelry 
of  Porta  San  Gallo.  Here  he  celebrated 
the  beauties  of  the  rustic  maiden  Nen- 
cia,  and  he  ever  retained  a  cei-tain 
middle-class  sobriety.  Borghini  tells 
us  that  Francesco  Cibo  at  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  was  treated  by  Lorenzo 
with  great  simplicity  and  even  parsi- 
mony, while  his  companions,  Roman 
cavaliers  and  barons,  were  received 
sumptuously.  The  Magnidco  explained 
this  attitude  by  saying  reassuringly, 
"These  lords  I  honor  as  guests  and 
strangers  ;  you  instead  I  treat  like  one 
of  the  family."  He  gave  audience  to 
his  clients  in  the  streets,  by  his  own 
fireside,  or  walking  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner about  the  streets  of  Florence. 
Florentine  to  the  very  core,  he  did  not 
dislike  to  appear  facetious.  At  Pisa, 
seeing  a  pupil  who  squinted,  he  said 
that  he  would  be  the  best  in  the  class. 
Being  asked  why,  "Because,"  he  an- 
swered, "he  will  read  at  once  both 
pages  of  the  book,  and  so  will  learn 
double."  Still,  under  this  simple  ap- 
pearance were  nurtured  the  designs  of 


a  cunning  politician,  who,  as  Yettori 
writes,  "By  inducing  the  citizens  to 
devote  themselves  to  art  and  pleasure, 
to  the  protection  of  artists  of  every  de- 
scription, he  caused  them  to  become 
the  instruments  of  his  future  power." 
Under  the  Medicean  rule  up  rose  pal- 
aces and  convents,  in  which  antiquities, 
works  of  art,  and  costly  manuscripts 
were  accurhulated.  In  the  gardens  art- 
ists gathered  together,  to  the  8upi>er- 
parties  came  poets  and  philosophei's, 
jousts  and  tournaments  succeeded  each 
other,  poetical  concourses  vied  with 
these  feasts,  the  political  clients  of  the 
palace  were  reinforced  by  the  great  art- 
ists from  the  humble  shops.  Savona- 
rola, who  guessed  the  secret  thoughts 
of  the  tyrant,  said,  "He  occupies  the 
people  with  tournaments  and  feasts 
that  they  may  think  of  themselves  and 
not  of  him." 

Florence  in  tliose>  times  beheld  new 
customs  come  to  life,  and  listened  to 
many  kinds  of  poetry,  from  the  tri- 
umphs and  masquerades  in  the  streets 
to  the  Platonic  banquets  at  Careggi, 
from  Carnival  songs  and  sweet  ballads 
to  country  dances  and  sacred  repre- 
sentations. The  thoughtless  gaiety,  and 
the  ease  witli  which  both  spiritual  and 
material  desires  were  gratified,  seemed 
to  compensate  the  people  for  their  di- 
minished liberty.  The  gratified  city, 
which  had  now  for  so  long  resounded 
with  lively  festive  clamor,  gaily  wel- 
comed the  great  Medicean  Carnival  witli 
its  sumptuous  banquets,  its  processions 
directed  by  famous  artists,  and  ordereil 
by  the  brotherhoods  of  the  different 
quartera.  Renascent  paganism  inviuled 
the  religious  feasts  and  transformed 
these  processions  for  its  own  end. 
"In  Carnival,"  says  Cambi  sadly, 
"  the  city  was  made  to  seem  happy  ancl 
well-to-do."  Folk  danced  in  the  New 
Market,  and  in  the  Piazza  della  Stgno- 
ria  were  held  shows  of  wild  beasts, 
when  sometimes  the  lions  were  let 
loose,  in  the  hope  that  some  terrible 
scene  might  take  place.  But  the  Flor- 
entine lion  was  so  tame,  so  humble, 
that  it  proved  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  In 
front  of  the  Medici  Palace  in  Via  Larga, 
jongleurs  came  in  crowds  to  celebrate 
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the  triumphs  of  love.     For  the  arrival 
of  Franccschino   Cibo,  lately  married 
to  Maddalena,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  il 
Maguifico,  there  were  shows  in  all  the 
«hops,  pretty  and  rich  things,  stuffs  and 
brocade,  jewels,  pearls,  and  silver  plate, 
articles    of    wonderful    and    surprising 
beauty.     On  St.  John's  day  was   per- 
foiTued  a  beautiful  spectacle  of  clouds 
and  spirits,  cars  and  other  fairy  edifices, 
popular  contrivances  to  pass  the  time, 
besides  all  the  other  gaieties  of  the  sea- 
son.    Magnificent  races  were  held  ;  the 
tower  of  the  Palazzo  Yccchio  was  red 
amid  the   crackling  of  the    fireworks. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  comin?  of  ora- 
toi-s  or  at  the  creation  of  knights,  the 
noble  Signoria  was  wont  to  hold  solemn 
ceremonies,  of  which  we  find  record  in 
the  book  of  Francesco  Filarete,  herald 
to  the  republic.     In  1491,  on  St.  John's 
day,  Lorenzo  had  set  up   fifteen  erec- 
tions representing  the  triumph  of  Paolo 
Emilio  after  his  return  from  Macedonia, 
when  he  bore  with  him  so  much  treas- 
ure that  for  many  years   the  Komans 
were  free  from   taxes.     It  seemed  as 
though  the  golden  age  had  come  back. 
The    Medicean   jousts  which   had   in- 
spired Poliziano's  muse  stimulated  the 
otlier  citizens  to  commit  mad  extrava- 
gances.    Benedetto  Salutati,  nephew  of 
Messcr  Coluccio,  for  the  tournament  of 
1467  put  on  the  housings,  head-gear, 
and  other  trappings  of  two  liorses  one 
hundred   and   seventy  pounds   of  fine 
silver,  which  he  caused  to  be  beauti- 
fully worked  by  the  hand  of  Antonio 
Pollajolo  ;  and  around  the  robes  of  the 
sergeants  he  strung   thirty  pounds  of 
pearls,  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
of  immense  value.     Florence  beautified 
itself  with   splendid   palaces  ;   Filippo 
Strozzi,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1489,  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  stately  pile  ;  and 
Guglielmo  Gondi  a  short  time  after  fol- 
IcTwfed  his  example.     The  people  were 
liroudof  these  new  buildings  ;  and  good 
Tribaldo  dei  Hossi  asked  his  wife  Nan- 
iiina  to  send  him  his  two  children  newly 
ctressed,  that  he  might  take  them  to  see 
tlie  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Strozzi  Palace.     **  I  took,"  he  writes, 
**  Guarnieri  in  my  arms,  and  told  him  to 
look  down  there.    I  gave  him  a  coin 


with  a  lily  to  throw  down,  alsG  a  bunch 
of  little  damask  roses  which  I  had  in 
my  hand.     1  said,  '  Will  you  remember 
this  ? '     He  said,  '  Yes.'    The  children 
came  with  our  seiTant  Rita  ;  and  Guar- 
nieri, who  was  on  that  day  just  four 
years  old,  had  a  new  cloak  made  by 
Nanniua  of  shot  green -and-yellow silk." 
The  children  as  well  as  the  older  citi- 
zens must  have  been  struck  by  the  sur- 
prising   marvels  which,  the  Medicean 
magnificence  displayed  for  their  benefit. 
Every  day  some  new  and  singular  thing 
occurred  —  princely  jousts  and  proces- 
sions, magnificent  feasts.    De  Bossi,  a 
simple   chronicler,  has   kept  for  us  a 
record  of  these  events.    In  1488  there 
came  to  Florence  as  a  present  from  the 
sultan  of  Babylonia  to  Lorenzo  a  giraffe, 
which  was  seven  hraccias  high,  led  by 
two  Turks.     Great  curiosity  was  awak- 
ened in  every  one,  even  in  the  nuns,  so 
that  it  was  needful  to  send  the  stmnge 
beast  around  to  the  convents  to  be  in- 
spected.   "  It  eats  everything,  poking  its 
head  into  every  peasant's  basket,  and 
would  take  an  apple  from  a  child's  hand, 
so  gentle  is  it.     It  died  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  1489,  and  everybody  lamented 
it,  for  it  was  such  a  beautiful  animal." 

Suddenly,  quite  suddenly,  this  easy, 
mirthful  life,  this  dazzling  splendor  of 
art  and  poetry,  this  thoughtless  gaiety, 
was  extinguished  sadly  and  gloomily. 
A  tempest  murmured  in  the  distance. 
The  proud  Dominican  shut  up  in  his 
monastery  of  San  Marco,  far  from  tbe 
uproar  of  the  Carnival,  threatened  resus- 
citated paganism  with  celestial  anger. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  1492,  there  fell  like 
a  public  calamity  the  news  that  Lorenzo 
dei  Medici  was  dead.  "  The  splendor, 
not  of  Tuscany  only,  but  of  the  whole 
of  Italy,  has  disappeared,"  writes  Dei. 
*^The  company  of  the  Magi  laid  the 
body  in  the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo, 
and  the  day  after  the  funeral  services 
took  place  without  pomp,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom for  nobles,  but  simply,  devoid  of 
hangings  and  canopies,  with  three  or- 
ders of  friars  and  only  one  of  priests. 
For  no  matter  how  pompous  the  cere- 
mony might  have  been,  it  would  always 
have  proved  too  mean  for  so  great  a 
man." 
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Thus  with  lugubrious  obsequies  in 
the  chill  twilight  of  the  Laurentian 
sepulchre,  with  the  remains  of  the  Mag- 
nifico  were  laid  to  rest  the  memories  of 
a  whole  age  radiant  with  youth  and 
glory.  With  Lorenzo  there  disappeared 
the  world  of  the  Renaissance,  for  but 
a  little  time  after  Tribaldo  de  Bossi 
writes :  *'  A  letter  has  come  to  the 
Signoria  saying  that  certain  youths 
gone  out  in  the  sailing  ships  have  ar- 
rived at  an  immense  island,  to  which 
never  before  have  any  people  sailed, 
which  is  inhabited  by  men  and  women 
all  naked." 

A  new  world  had  been  discovered. 

GUIDO  BlAGI. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
AMOKOST  HEE  FOLLOWING. 

She  may  be  seen  in  the  park  any 
day  now  during  the  season,  and  except 
for  the  sudden  radiancy  of  her  smile 
when  talking,  she  will  not  attract  more 
notice  than  any  other  past  and  gone 
divinity  at  whose  shrine  men  once  wor- 
shipped. But  in  the  old  days,  before 
her  grand  marriage,  when  she  was  still 
only  Rosamond  Travers,  then  it  was 
different  indeed.  London  went  mad 
for  a  brief  six  months  over  this  girl- 
reciter,  who  had  these  two  great  facts 
in  her  favor  —  she  was  bewitchingly 
pretty,  and  what  she  did  was  then  new 
and  unheard-of. 

Those  few  of  us,  whose  memories 
can  be  trusted  to  stretch  beyond  the 
affairs  of  yesterday,  can  recall  the  peace 
which  reigned  before  the  vast  army  of 
public  and  private  reciters  had  invaded 
society,  but  it  was  reserved  for  this  slip 
of  a  girl,  with  the  dark,  dusky  hair  and 
the  glorious  blue  eyes,  which  should  by 
rights  have  belonged  to  a  fair  woman, 
to  turn  it  to  account.  And  her  recitals 
were  certainly  unlike  the  feeble  etfter- 
tainments  to  which,  with  one  brilliant 
exception,  we  are  treated  nowadays. 
They  more  nearly  resembled  Chau- 
mont's  little  '^At  Homes,"  sometimes 
in  costume,  sometimes  not,  occasionally 
with  music,  but  always  impromptu,  or 
what  pretended  to  be  impromptu,  on 


whatever  might  be  flitting  through  her 
restless,  capricious  brain.  Sometime^ 
the  subject  would  be  suggested  to  her 
by  her  host  of  the  moment,  for  it  was 
only  at  private  gatherings  she  would 
consent  to  appear,  and  these  being  the 
more  personal,  were  usually  the  more 
successful.  So  society  went  crazed 
about  her  for  the  nonce,  and  there 
were  gowns,  and  furniture,  and  what- 
not k  la  Travers ;  and  Rosamond 
brooches ;  and  Rosamond  dinners, 
where  the  table  decorations  strove  to 
reproduce  in  forget-me-not  and  dark 
feathery  grass,  the  strange  contrast  of 
her  hair  and  eyes,  and  where  the  an- 
nouncing butler  felt  himself  aggrieved 
if  other  than  the  lady  herself  arrived 
untitled. 

The  girl  made  hay  while  the  sun 
shone,  kept  her  head  fairly  well,  and 
refused  offers  by  the  score,  and  when 
the  season  waned,  betook  herself  to 
Zurich  for  a  three  months'  rest.  Rest 
at  all  events  was  the  reason-  alleged, 
but  she  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  ever  returning  to  her  work.  "I 
shan't  be  fresh  any  longer,  and  I  might 
not  take  so  well,"  she  decided,  being 
always  frank  with  herself.  "I  shall 
marry,  and  see  how  the  world  looks 
from  another  point  of  view." 

So  she  wended  her  way  to  Zurich, 
for  which,  doubtless,  she  had  excellent 
reasons,  and  established  herself  in  a 
marvellously  furnished  flat  in  the  Bahn- 
hofstrasse. 

A  roomy,  handsome,  dull  place,  the 
city  strikes  one  as  being  when  loitering 
there  a  few  hours  while  '*  doing  Swit- 
zerland," but  Zurich  has  a  life  and 
excitement  of  its  own,  and  a  tolerably 
large  English  colony,  which,  seconded 
by  representatives  of  every  other  nap- 
tionality  in  the  place,  fell  in  with  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  the  hour,  and 
welcomed  the  new-comer  with  open 
arms.  It  became  the  thing  to  avow 
oneself  on  excellent  tenns  with  Miss 
Travers  ;  to  rave  about  the  beautiful 
stranger,  who  queened  it  over  high  and 
low  alike  ;  to  make  one's  own  arrange- 
ments subjugatory  to  hers.  And 
amongst  her  following  was  Pierre 
Meier. 
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This  insignificant  fact  requires  to 
stand  by  itoeif,  because  Pierre  was  the 
last  man  alive  to  be  affected  by  the 
ifashion,  and  he  only  fell  hopelessly  in 
love  with  Bosamond  for  tlie  foolish 
reason  that  he  could  not  help  it.  As- 
suredly had  he  been  able  to  help  it,  it 
would  never  have  happened,  for  love 
and  he  were  strange  bedfellows.  He 
was  a  friendless  Swiss  teacher — a 
music-master,  to  wit  —  whose  proudest 
memory  was  that  years  before  he  and 
his  violin  had  been  requisitioned  to 
swell  a  town  band  when  English  royalty 
had  passed  through  Lucerne,  and  he 
was  cursed  by  poverty  and  by  a  racking 
cough,  which  the  doctors  had  predicted 
would  kill  him  two  summers  ago,  but 
which,  somehow,  had  hitherto  missed 
Its  mission  ;  altogether,  the  most  un- 
likely person  to  be  attracted  by  the 
fascinating  English  girl,  or  to  be  toler- 
ated by  her.  Yet  he  was.  Further- 
more, she  requested  him  to  come  and 
play  to  her  for  an  hour  in  the  mornings, 
while  she  lolled  upon  her  couch,  sipping 
her  chocolate,  and  reading  her  love- 
letters  from  home. 

"  This  is  from  Lord  Southport,"  she 
said  more  than  once,  and  Pierre  grew 
to  distinguish  the  crested  paper  and 
crabbed  hand,  because  it  was  over  these 
missives  that  Bosamond  lingered  the 
longest. 

"Play  me  something  very  bright, 
operatic  —  dance  music  —  what  you 
will,"  she  cried  to  him  excitedly  one 
day,  when  the  odd  friendship  was  per- 
haps  of  two  months'  growth.  "  I  love 
your  music,  mon  ami  ;  it  suits  my  own 
moods.    Play  something  gay,  Pierre." 

He  nodded  comprehendingly. 

"  You  have  good  news." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  she  promptly 
asked,  and  laughed  like  a  delighted 
child  —  she  was  little  more  —  at  his 
sober  answer. 

'*  You  are  more  adorably  pretty  than 
ever  to-day.    That  is  how  I  know." 

His  mother  had  been  an  English- 
woman, and  he  spoke  her  tongue  to 
perfection,  which  was  just  as  well  as 
matters  now  stood,  for  it  is  certain  that 
Bosamond  would  never  have  troubled 
to  speak  to  him  in  any  other.    English 


is  said  to  be  a  cold  language  for  love 
phrases,  but  eked  out  by  the  violin  of 
which  he  was  so  passionately  fond, 
Pierre  found  it  suited  him  well  enough. 
Possibly,  he  trusted  too  far  to  his  own 
knowledge  of  what  he  meant  them  to 
mean,  and  too  little  to  her  own  inter- 
pretation of  them,  for  he  forgot  that 
when  sighs  and  protestations  have  been 
made  as  much  a  necessity  of  life  as  the 
air  one  breathes,  it  requires  more  than 
an  awkward  or  even  a  gracefully  worded 
admiration  to  create  any  individual  im- 
pression. In  fact  what  it  requires  is 
that  the  recipient  shall  be  in  love  with 
the  man  who  offers  it,  and  of  this 
Pierre  Meier  had  not  the  remotest  idea. 
All  through  his  narrow,  luckless  life  he 
had  never  once  been  taken  in  hand, 
and  so  taught  the  A  B  C  of  love.  He 
might  have  learned  it  from  his  mother's 
memory-holding  eyes ;  or  even  from 
the  caprices  of  the  inevitable  small 
neighbor,  to  whom  boys  offer  stolen 
cherries  over  the  wall ;  or  again,  before 
the  sense  of  being  a  failure  and  this 
consuming  cough  had  dragged  him  down 
to  his  present  level,  he  might  have 
gleaned  certain  stray  scraps  of  wisdom 
from  any  blushing  Elise  or  Marie  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact. 
But  mother-love  had  been  shut  away 
from  him  in  heaven  to  wait  for  him 
there,  and  neither  on  small  maidens  nor 
big  had  he  ever  thought  it  worth  while 
to  bestow  his  attentions.  So  he  had 
just  gone  on  growing  mentally  as  well 
as  physically  greyer,  feeling  he  had 
somehow  missed  something  in  life 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  other  men,  and 
vaguely  wondering  whether  it  were  the 
unsatisfied  ambition  to  w^hich  he  ought 
to  haVe  attained  through  his  violin, 
when  chance  brought  him  and  Bosa- 
mond together. 

Then  he  knew. 

Bosa  mundi :  ''  Bose  of  the  World  ; " 
his  rose  of  all  the  world.  Perhaps  that 
expresses  it,  this  new-bom  delight 
which  had  come  to  the  dying  man,  for 
though  he  called  it  love  for  lack  of  a 
better  word,  it  was  not  that  at  all  as  it 
appeals  to  a  man  of  forty  —  a  smoothly 
running  courtship  and  n  happy  mar- 
riage.    It  was  just  KOinclbing  rare  and 
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exquisite,  sweetly  perfumed  and  inde* 
finably  beautiful,  which  had  come  to 
dazzle  and  enthral  him. 

'*  This  is  from  Lord  Southport,"  quoth 
Bosamond  ;  and  again,  '^  Play  me  dance 
music  to-day  ; "  and  the  little  violinist 
played  away  on  that  particular  morning 
when  she  issued  her  commands,  much 
as  Nero  may  have  fiddled  when  Home 
was  burping,  to  his  fleeting  joy  and 
ultimate  misery. 

Pierre  Meier  was  far  too  preoccupied 
to  seek  about  for  reasons  which  might 
be  disagreeable  ones,  and  his  own 
thoughts  were  pleasant.  He  had  tried 
so  often  to  speak  to  her  and  as  often 
had  failed,  and  now  he  had  resolved  to 
write  her  a  letter.  Flowers  were  to 
come  with  it,  and  though  it  would  be  at 
the  price  of  many  dinners,  they  should 
be  the  best  flowers  Zurich  could  afford  ; 
and  round  their  blossoms  should  be 
wrapped  those  two  lines  of  De  Musset, 
which  always  seemed  to  enshrine  her 
so  vividly,  and  which  were  in  fact  the 
text  of  his  letter :  — 

Si  je  YOUB  le  disais  pourtant,  que  je  vous 

aime, 
Qui  salt,  brune  aux  yeux  bleus,  ce  que  vous 

en  diriez  ? 

There  was  a  prolonged  thunderstorm 
that  night,  and  the  poor  wretch  got 
drenched  to  the  skin  in  taking  his  flow- 
ers to  their  destination.  So  wet  did  his 
dripping  garments  make  her  vestibule, 
and  so  constant  was  his  cough,  that  his 
landlady,  being  a  kindly  old  soul,  went 
up  to  him  some  hour  or  two  after  his 
return,  and  found  to  her  consternation 
that  her  lodger  was  rambling  in  his 
talk,  as  he  crouched  with  chatterins: 
teeth  over  his  untasted  potage. 

A  doctor  was  called  in  as  the  result 
of  her  fright ;  and  when,  yielding  to 
warmth  and  good  feeding,  —  "Madame 
pent  bien  la  nommer  la  fi^vre  si  elle  le 
veut,"  the  doctor  said  testily,  "  mais,'' 
he  shrug^eed  his  shoulders,  "c'est  plu- 
tdt  la  maladie  des  pauvres.  Monsieur 
est  affam^," — Pierre's  brain  cleared 
during  the  night,  he  became  a  prey  to  a 
thousand  tortures  anent  his  own  letter, 
the  precise  wording  of  which  he  could 
not  rccallr    What  he  had  intended  to 


tell  her  was  simply  a  little  of  what  she 
was  to  him,  and  that  she  must  not  be 
angry  that  even  he,  such  a  man  as  he 
was,  should  dare  to  love  her.  Had  he 
said  this  ?  or  not  enough  ?  or  too 
much  ?  He  tossed  and  rolled  on  his 
hard  bed,  dozing  at  times,  and  then 
starting  into  wakefulness  with  the  idea 
she  was  calling  him,  until,  when  another 
day  had  faded  into  darkness,  he  rose 
and  dressed  himself  and  went  out.  It 
was  a  difiicult  task,  and  at  nearly  every 
step  he  stopped  to  take  breath,  for  had 
not  the  doctor  said  that  a  sudden  strain 
or  shock  would  bring  the  end  ?  But  at 
length  he  had  accomplished  his  object, 
and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  well-known 
house  in  the  Bahnhofstrasse. 

That  night  the  beautiful  youug  En- 
glishwoman held  a  reception,  at  which 
those  who  were  favored  vowed  all 
Zurich  was  gatliered.  Possibly  Miss 
Travers  considered  .she  looked  her  best 
when  gorgeously  attired  and  framed  by 
suitable  surroundings  ;  more  probably 
she  was  afraid  to  ti*ust  hei'self  to  a 
Ute-(irtite  meeting  with  this  milor  an- 
glais, for  whose  advent  her  servants 
had  made  such  special  preparations. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  "  At  Home  "  was 
held,  and,  the  evening  being  at  its 
zenith  and  the  guests  fulfilling  their 
bounden  duty  and  enjoying  themselves 
nobly,  that  Miss  Travers  was  besought 
to  recite.  Most  of  those  present  had 
only  heard  echoes  of  her  fame  ;  would 
she  not  deign  to  enlighten  the  crass- 
ness  of  their  ignorance  ? 

Bosamond  half  hesitated.  "Do  you 
wish  it  ?  " 

She  looked  the  question  at  Southport, 
and  he  answered  her  under  his  breath , 
"Make  me  proud  of  you." 

She  acquiesced  then  at  once,  and 
moved  away  from  him  to  an  open  space 
at  the  end  of  the  long  room.  He  had 
followed  her  to  Zurich,  as  she  had  in- 
tended he  should ;  that  soft,  half-pro- 
prietary whisper  was  making  the  blood 
dance  in  her  veins,  and  the  applause 
which  greeted  her  consent,  to  surge  in 
her  ears  so  that  it  well-nigh  deafened 
her.  He  had  said  nothing  yet,  he 
would  say  nothing  until  the  rooms  had 
cleared ;   but  how  puerile  seemed  all 
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other  love  which  had  heen  lavished 
upon  her  compared  with  tliis  which  as 
yet  had  found  no  voice  I 

Ahnost  before  she  knew  what  she  was 
doing  she  had  launched  out  upon  a  little 
character  sketch  which  she  entitled 
*'  Pierrot  in  Love,"  and  because,  to  ren- 
der it  more  life-like,  it  was  easier  to 
call  to  mind  some  one  person  amoujs^t 
the  many,  she  began  her  recitation  with 
her  thoughts  full  of  Pierre  Meier  and 
of  yesterday's  gifts  of  flowers.  At  that 
moment  her  last  guest,  and  he  a  self- 
invited  one,  came  painfully  up  the  long 
staircase,  and,  mingling  with  the  crowd 
around  the  door,  fixed  his  unwavering 
gaze  upon  her. 

"  Pierrot  in  Love ''  was  an  undeni- 
able success,  for  Southport's  whisper 
had  so  fired  the  woman  that  all  the  art- 
ist in  her  rose  supreme.  She  had  never 
had  any  powers  of  invention,  but,  with 
the  material  ready  there  to  her  hand,  it 
was  not  difficult  to-night  to  wax  really 
witty  over  the  drolleries  of  this  absurd 
Pierrot,  who  had  conceived  the  notion 
of  avowing  himself  a  devoted  slave,  but 
who  was  still  too  fearful  of  his  own 
temeritv  to  dare  other  than  shelter  him- 
self  behind  a  quotation. 

Si  je  V0U8  le  disais  pourtant,  que  je  vous 

aime, 
Qui  salt,  brune  aux  yeux  bleus,  ce  que  vous 

en  diriez  ? 

Then  she  drew  a  picture  of  a  possible 
m^age^  and  enacted  a  comical  little 
scene  between  the  two,  in  which  scraps 
of  yesterday's  letter  were  put  into 
Pierrot's  mouth,  and  pulled  ruthlessly 
to  pieces  by  his  brighter-witted  com- 
panion. And  so  on  and  on  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 

It  was  all  too  light  and  frothy  to  put 
down  in  so  many  words,  but  it  was  de- 
liciously  funny  all  the  same,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
laughter  it  provoked.  Then  came  an 
abrupt  momentary  pause,  while  the 
audience  looked  at  each  other,  uncer- 
tain if  they  were  to  burst  into  voluble 
praise  and  thanks,  or  whether  this  were 
merely  a  dramatic  wait  it  would  be  in- 
artistic to  spoil,  and  in  the  silence  some 
one  coughed. 


''Yes,  I  saw  a  face  in  anguish,  in 
torture,  once,"  admitted  Lady  South- 
port  years  afterwards  ;  but  when  pressed 
farther  she  simply  added,  "  In  Zurich," 
and  got  away  from  her  questioner.  It 
was  not  a  thought  her  ladyship  cared  to 
dwell  upon. 

At  the  time  it  could  not  liave  been  a 
sight  she  cared  to  see.  Pierre  Meier's 
face  was  drawn  and  deadly  .pale  ;  his 
lips  were  baked  and  cracking ;  and  all 
the  piteousness  of  his  outraged  love 
and  self-respect,  all  which  went  to 
make  up  the  man  which  this  dazzling 
vision  of  lace  and  roses  had  killed, 
cried  to  her  from  out  his  sunken  hag- 
gard eyes. 

She  drew  her  breath  sharply,  then, 
holding  herself  in  just  the  same  pose  in 
which  she  had  ended  so  curtly,  with  the 
laughter  dying  from  her  lips,  and  her 
merry  voice  hushed  to  a  tender  gravity, 
Rosamond  broke  the  silence,  and  went 
on  speaking. 

"  They  had  laughed  ;  one  always  did 
laugh  at  the  Pierrots  of  this  world,"  she 
said  —  and  a  few  thought  she  was 
rather  overdoing  this  moral  and  un- 
necessary little  tag,  for  tears  were 
standing  in  her  blue  eyes  —  "  because 
it  is  easier  to  laugh  at  them  than  to 
see,  as  hovering  angels  see,  the  tender- 
ness and  the  selflessness  a  Pierrot's 
love  may  hide.  This  little  demoiselle 
of  our  play  —  who  knows  ?  "  — dashing 
away  the  tears  which  threatened  to 
brim  over,  and  drooping  her  head  to 
kiss  the  most  glowing  of  her  roses  — 
"  had  she  understood  she  might  have 
done  more  than  wear  his  flowers.  Had 
his  love  but  dared  instead  of  faltered  — 
who  knows  again  ?  "  Her  eyes  were 
fastened  on  the  knot  of  men  by  the 
door ;  she  cared  nothing  for  what  her 
audience  might  think,  she  only  wanted 
one  of  them  to  forgive  her  the  unin- 
tentional cruelty  of  to-night,  and  her 
voice  grew  yet  softer,  more  lingering, 
more  sweet :  "  Who  knows  but  the 
'brune  aux  yeux  bleus'  might  have 
coaxed  away  his  title  from  poor  Pierrot  ? 
That  she " 

The  strange  ending,  the  pleading, 
caressing  tones  Were  stopped  by  a 
muffled  cry,  and  sudden  hubbub  ami 
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excitement  round  the  door.  A  man  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  in  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  fit,  and  it  was  only  after 
he  had  been  carried  down-stairs  under 
the  charge  of  a  doctor  who  was  present, 
that  it  was  found  that  he  was  dead. 

•*  I  suppose  you  liad  in  the  poor  fel- 
low to  play  for  you,  didn't  you,  my  dar- 
ling ?  "  asked  Southport,  next  morning. 
He  found  this,  his  first  task  of  comfort- 
ing her,  hard  of  accomplishment. 
*'The  doctor  tells  me  he  knew  him, 
and  that  he  must  have  died  from  some 
shock.  That's  nonsense,  of  course  ; 
but  these  foreigners  are  so  obstinate. 
At  all  events,  his  face  was  very  peace- 
ful, and,  if  you  don't  mind  my  saying 
it  of  a  dead  man,  it  bore  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphant expression  too.  He  evidently 
died  quite  happy.    Don't  cry,  dear." 

Mabel  E.  Wotton. 


Prom  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  INNER  HISTORY  OP  THE  WATERLOO 

CAMPAIGN. 

The  actual  fighting  phase  of  this 
memorable  campaign  was  confined  to 
the  four  days  from  the  15th  to  the  18th 
of  June,  both  days  inclusive.  The 
literature  concerning  itself  with  that 
period  would  make  a  library  of  itself. 
Scarcely  a  military  writer  of  any  Euro- 
pean nation  but  has  delivered  himself 
on  the  subject,  from  Clause witz  to 
Colonel  Maurice,  from  Berton  to  Brial- 
mont.  Thiers,  Alison,  and  Hooper 
may  be  cited  of  the  host  of  civilian 
writers  whom  the  theme  has  enticed  to 
description  and  criticism.  There  is 
scarcely  a  point  in  the  brief,  vivid 
drama  that  has  not  furnished  a  topic 
for  warm  and  sustained  controversy ; 
and  the  cult  of  the  Waterloo  campaign 
is  more  assiduous  to-day  than  when  the 
participators  in  the  great  strife  were 
testifying  to  their  own  experiences. 

Within  the  last  month  an  important 
work  dealing  chiefly  with  the  inner 
history  of  the  campaign  has  come  to 
us  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.^ 

1  The  Campaign  of  Waterloo  :  a  Military  History. 
By  John  Codman  Ropes.  New  York:  Charles 
ficribner's  Sons.    Pebrnary,  1893. 


Its  author,  Mr.  John  Hopes,  is  a  civilian 
gentleman  of  Boston,  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  military  study.  He  has  given 
years  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problems 
of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  has  trodden 
every  foot  of  its  ground,  and  has  bur- 
rowed for  recondite  matter  in  the  mili- 
tary archives  of  divers  nations.  A 
citizen  of  the  American  republic,  he  is 
free  alike  from  national  prejudices  and 
national  prepossessions  ;  if  he  is  per- 
haps not  uniformly  correct  in  his  in- 
ferences, his  rigorous  impartiality  is 
always  conspicuous.  By  his  research 
and  acute  perception  he  has  let  light  in 
upon  not  a  few  obscurities  ;  and  it  may 
be  pertinent  briefly  to  summarize  the 
inner  history  of  the  campaign,  giving 
what  may  seem  their  due  weight  to  the 
arguments  and  representations  of  the 
American  writer. 

The  following  were  the  respective 
positions  on  the  14th  of  June  :  Welling- 
ton's heterogeneous  army,  about  ninety- 
four  thousand  strong,  with  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  guns,  lay  widely  dis- 
persed in  cantonments  from  the  Scheldt 
to  the  Charleroi-Bnissels  chauss^e,  its 
front  extending  from  Tournay  through 
Mons  and  Binche  to  Nivelles  and 
Quatre  Bras.  Of  the  Prussian  army 
under  Bliicher,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  strong,  with  three 
hundred  and  twelve  guns,  one  corps 
was  at  Li^ge,  another  near  the  Meuse 
above  Namur,  a  third  at  IN'amur,  and 
Ziethen's  in  advance,  holding  the  line 
of  the  Sambre.  The  mass  of  Blucher's 
command  had  already  seen  service, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saxons, 
was  full  of  zeal ;  the  corps  were  well 
commanded,  and  their  chief,  although 
he  had  his  limits,  was  a  thorough  sol- 
dier. The  French  army,  consisting  of 
five  corps  d'arm^e,  the  Guard,  four  cav- 
alry corps,  and  three  hundred  and  forty- 
four  guns  —  total  fighting  strength,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  five 
hundred  —  Napoleon  had  succeeded  in 
assembling  with  wonderful  celerity  and 
secrecy  south  of  the  Sambre  within  an 
easy  march  of  Charleroi.  Its  ofiicers 
and  soldiers  were  alike  veterans,  but  its 
organization  was  somewhat  defective. 
Napoleon  scarcely  preserved  the  phe- 
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nomenal  force  of  earlier  3'ears  ;  but,  in 
Mr.  Bopes's  words,  he  disclosed  ^'no 
conspicuous  lack  of  energy  and  ac- 
tivity." Soult  was  far  from  being  an 
ideal  chief  of  staff.  Ney,  to  whom  was 
assigned  the  command  of  the  left  wing, 
only  reached  the  army  on  the  15th,  and 
without  a  staff ;  Grouchy,  to  whom  on 
the  16th  was  suddenly  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  right  wing,  was  not  a  man 
of  high  military  capacity. 

Napoleon's  plan  of  campaign  was 
founded  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
bases  of  the  allied  armies  lay  in  oppo- 
site directions  —  the  English  base  on  the 
German  Ocean,  the  Prussian  through 
Li^ge  and  Maestricht  to  the  Rhine. 
The  military  probability  was  that  if 
either  army  was  forced  to  retreat,  it 
would  retreat  towards  its  base  ;  and  to 
do  this  would  be  to  march  away  from 
its  ally.  Kapoleon  was  in  no  situation 
to  manoeuvre  leisurely,  with  all  Europe 
on  the  march  against  him.  His  en- 
grossing aim  was  to  gain  immediate 
victory  over  his  adversaries  in  Belgium, 
before  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
should  close  in  around  him.  His  expec- 
tation was  that  Bliicher  would  offer 
battle  about  Fie  urns,  and  be  over- 
whelmed before  the  Anglo-Dutch  army 
could  come  to  the  support  of  its  Prus- 
sian ally.  To  make  sure  of  preventing 
that  junction,  the  emperor's  intention 
was  to  detail  Ney  with  the  left  wing  to 
reach  and  hold  Quatre  Bras.  The 
Prussians  thoroughly  beaten,  drifting 
rearward  toward  their  base,  and  re- 
duced to  a  condition  of  comparative 
inoffensive ness,  he  would  then  turn  on 
Wellington  and  force  him  to  give  battle. 

Mr.  Ropes  refutes  the  contention, 
maintained  by  a  great  array  of  authori- 
ties, that  Napoleon's  design  was  to 
"wedge  himself  into  the  interval  be- 
tween the  allied  armies"  by  seizing 
simultaneously  Sombreffe  and  Quatre 
Bras,  in  order  to  cut  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  armies,  and  then 
defeat  them  in  succession.  Against  this 
view  he  successfully  marshals  Napoleon 
himself,  Wellington  by  the  mouth  of 
Lord  Ellesmere,  and  the  great  German 
strategist  Clausewitz.  It  will  suffice  to 
quote  Napoleon  :  — 


The  emperor's  intention  was  that  his 
advance  should  occupy  Fleurus,  the  mass 
concealed  behind  this  town ;  he  took  good 
care  .  .  .'above  all  things  not  to  occupy 
Sombreffe.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
caused  the  failure  of  all  his  dispositions,  for 
then  the  battle  of  Ligny  would  not  have 
been  fought,  and  Blucher  would  have  had 
to  make  Wavre  the  concentration-point  for 
his  army. 

Wellington  alludes  pointedly  to  the 
obvious  danger  to  the  French  army  of 
the  suggested  wedge  position  in  what 
the  Germans  call  die  taktische  Mittej 
where,  instead  of  being  able  to  defeat 
the  allies  in  succession,  it  would  itself 
be  liable  to  be  crushed  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 

At  daybreak  of  the  15th  Napoleon 
took  the  offensive,  driving  in  Ziethen 
on  and  through  Charleroi,  although  not 
without  sharp  lighting.  On  that  even- 
ing three  French  corps,  the  Guard,  and 
most  of  the  cavaliy,  were  concentrated 
about  Charleroi  and  forward  toward 
Fleurus  ready  to  attack  Blucher  next 
day.  Controversy  has  been  very  keen 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  15th  Napoleon  gave 
Ney  verbal  orders  to  occupy  Quatre 
Bras  the  same  evening.  Mr.  Ropes 
holds  it  "  almost  certain  "  that  the  order 
was  given.  From  Napoleon's  bulletin 
despatched  on  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
which  is  the  only  piece  of  strictly  con- 
temporary evidence,  he  quotes  :  "  Le 
Prince  de  la  Moskowa  (Ney)  a  eu  le 
soir  son  quartier  g^n^ral  aux  Quatres- 
Chemins  ;  "  and  he  remarks  that  this 
must  have  been  the  belief  in  the  head- 
quarter "  unless  we  gratuitously  invent 
an  intention  to  deceive  the  public.'^ 
There  is  no  need  for  Mr.  Ropes  to  put 
that  strain  on  himself,  since  the  main 
purport  of  Napoleon's  bulletins  notori- 
ously was  to  deceive  the  public.  But  if 
Napoleon  had  not  intended  that  Ney 
should  occupy  Quatre  Bras  on  the  night 
of  the  loth,  the  statement  that  this  had 
been  done  would  have  been  a  purpose- 
less futility  ;  and  if  he  had  intended 
that  Ney  should  do  so,  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  should  have  omitted  to  give 
him  instructions  to  that  effect.  Grouchy 
claims  to  have  heard  Napoleon  censure 
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Xey  for  bis  omission  to  occupy  Quatre 
Bras ;  an  omission  wliich  had  its  im- 
portance, for  the  reason,  among  others, 
that  it  was  ominous  of  the  marshal's 
infinitely  more  harmful  disobedience  of 
orders  next  day. 

All  writers  agree  that  Bliicher  or- 
dered the  concentration  of  bis  array  in 
the  fighting  position  previously  chosen 
in  the  event  of  the  French  advancing 
by  Charleroi,  *'  without,"  in  Mr.  Bopes's 
words,  *'  any  definite  agreement  or  un- 
dertaking with  Wellington  that  be  was 
to  have  English  aid  in  the  impending 
battle."  He  was  content  to  take  bis  risk 
of  the  English  gencmrs  possible  inabil- 
ity, for.suudry  obvious  reasons,  to  come 
to  his  support.  And  while  the  Prussian 
army,  with  the  unfortunate  exception 
of  Billow's  corps,  was  on  the  15th  mov- 
ing toward  the  chosen  ])osition  of  Ligny, 
where  its  right  was  to  be  on  St.  Amand, 
its  centre  on  and  behind  Ligny,  and  its 
left  about  Bal&tre,  what  was  happening 
in  the  Anglo-Dutch  army  lying  spread 
out  westward  of  the  Charleroi-Brussels 
chauss^e  ? 

Wellington  was  at  Brussels,  expect- 
ing the  French  invasion  by  or  west  of 
the  Mons-Brussels  road,  to  meet  which 
he  considered  his  army  very  well  placed, 
but  could  expect  no  Prussian  co-opera- 
tion. His  courier  service,  with  his 
forces  so  dispersed,  should  have  been 
well  organized  and .  alei*t,  but  it  was 
neither ;  and  Napoleon's  secrecy  and 
suddenness  in  taking  the  offensive  were 
worthy  of  bis  best  days.  It  has  been 
freely  imputed  to  Wellington  that  he 
was  thereby  in  a  measure  surprised. 
There  is  the  strange  and  probably 
mythical  story  in  the  work  professing 
to  be  Fouchd's  memoii-s,  to  the  effect 
that  Wellington  was  relying  on  him  for 
information  of  Napoleon's  plans,  and 
that  he  —  Fouchd  —  played  the  English 
commander  false.  "  On  the  very  day 
of  Napoleon's  departure  from  Paris," 
say  the  memoii-s,  *'I  despatched  Ma- 
dame D ,  furnished  with  notes  in 

cipher,  narrating  the  whole  plan  of  the 
campaign.  But  at  the  same  time  I  pri- 
vately sent  ordera  for  such  obstacles  at 
the  frontier,  where  she  was  to  pass, 
that  she  could  not  reach  Wellington's 


headquarters  till  after  the  event.  This 
was  the  real  explanation  of  the  inactiv- 
ity of  the  British  generalissimo  which 
excited  such  universal  astonishment." 
Readers  of  the  "  Letters  of  the  First 
Earl  of  Malmesbury"  will  remember 
the  apparently  authentic  statement  of 
Captain  Bowles,  that  Wellington,  rising 
from  the  supper-table  at  tlie  famous 
ball, 

whispered  to  ask  the  Duke  of  Richmond  if 
he  had  a  good  map.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond said  he  had,  and  took  Wellington  into 
his  dressing-room.  Wellington  shut  the 
door  and  said,  *^  Napoleon  has  humbugged 
me,  by  God  ;  he  has  gained  twenty-four 
hours*  march' on  me.  .  .  .  I^hmre  ondered 
the  army  to  concentrate  at  Quatre  Bras  ; 
but  we  sliall  not  stop  him  there,  and  if  so  I 
must  fight  him  there  ^^  (passing  his  thumb- 
nail over  the  position  of  Waterloo).  The 
conversation  was  repeated  to  *me  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  two  minutes  after  it 
occurred. 

Facts,  however,  are  stronger  evidence 
than  words ;  and  this  confession  on 
Wellington's  part  is  inconsistent  with 
the  circumstance  that  he  had  not  hur- 
ried to  retrieve  the  time  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  owned  that  Napoleon 
had  gained  on  him  —  that  he  had,  on 
the  contrary,  allowed  his  adversary  to 
gain  several  houra  more.  Wellington's 
combination  of  caution  and  decision 
throughout  this  momentous  period  is 
a  very  interesting  study.  It  was  not 
until  3  P.M.  (of  the  15th)  that  there 
reached  him  tidings  almost  simultane- 
ously of  firing  between  the  outposts 
about  Thuin  and  that  Ziethen  had 
been  attacked  before  Charleroi,  the  two 
places  ten  miles  apart,  and  both  occur- 
rences m  the  early  morning.  Those 
affaira  might  have  been  casual  outpost 
skirmishes  ;  and  the  duke,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  further  information,  took  no 
measures  for  some  hours.  At  length, 
in  default  of  later  tidings,  he  deter- 
mined on  the  precautionary  step  of 
assembling  his  divisions  at  their  re- 
spective rendezvous  points  in  readiness 
to  march  ;  further  specifically  directing 
a  concentration  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men  at  Nivelles,  on  his  then  left  fiank, 
when  it  should  have  been  ascertained 
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for  certain  that  the  enemy's  line  of  at- 
tack was  by  Charleroi.  These  orders 
were  sent  out  early  in  the  evening  — 
"between  5  and  7."  Later  in  the 
evening  came  a  letter  from  Bliicher 
announcing  the '  concentration  of  the 
Prussian  army  to  occupy  the  Ligny 
fighting  position,  in  which  disposition 
Wellington  acquiesced,  but,  still  uncer- 
tain of  Napoleon's  true  line  of  attack 
—  his  conviction  being,  as  is  well 
known,  that  Napoleon  should  have 
moved  on  the  British  right  —  he  would 
not  definitely  }X:l  the  point  of  ultimate 
concentration  of  his  army  until  he 
should  receive  intelligence  from  Mons. 
But  Blucher's  tidings  caused  him  to 
issue  about  10  p.m.  a  second  set  of  or- 
ders, commanding  a  general  movement 
of  the  aimy,  not  as  yet  to  any  specific 
point  of  concentration,  but  in  prescribed 
directions  towards  its  left  (eastward). 
At  length,  when  the  news  came  from 
Mons  that  he  need  have  no  further  seri- 
ous solicitude  about  his  right,  since 
the  whole  French  army  was  advancing 
by  Charleroi,  he  saw  his  way  clear. 
Towards  midnight,  writes  Miiffling,  the 
Prussian  commissioner  at  his  headquar- 
ters, Wellington  informed  him  of  the 
tidings  from  Mons,  and  added  :  "  The 
orders  for  the  concentration  of  my 
army  at  Nivelles  and  Quatre  Bras  are 
already  despatched.  Let  us,  therefore, 
go  to  the  ball." 

There  are  three  definite  evidences 
that  before  midnight  of  the  15th  Wel- 
lington had  resolved  to  concentrate 
about  Quatre  Bras,  and  had*  issued  final 
orders  accordingly  —  his  statement  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  his  statement 
to  Miiffiing,  and  his  statement  in  his 
official  report  to  Lord  Bathurst.  Yet 
Mr.  Hopes  believes  that  his  decision  to 
that  effect  "Could  not  have  been  ar- 
rived at  very  long  before  he  left  Brus- 
sels" on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
which  he  did  "  probably  about  half  past 
seven."  H«  founds  this  belief  on  two 
orders  dated  "  16th  June,"  sent  to 
Lord  Hill  in  the  early  morning  of  that 
day,  in  which  there  is  no  allusion  to  a 
concentration  at  Quatre  Bras.  But 
those  were  merely  supplementary  in- 
structions as  to  points  of  detail ;  for 


example,  one  of  them  enjoined  thai 
a  division  ordered  earlier  to  Enghien 
should  move  instead  by  way  of  Braine 
le  Comte,  that  being  a  nearer  route 
toward  the  final  general  destination  of 
Quatre  Bras  specified  in  the  earlier 
(the  "  towards  midnight ")  orders. 
The  latter  orders  are  not  extant,  havmsr 
been  lost,  according  to  Gurwood,  with 
De  Lancey's  papera  when  he  fell  at 
Waterloo ;  but  that  they  must  have 
been  issued  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  acted  upon  by  the  troops  ; 
and  that  they  were  issued  before  mid- 
night of  the  16th  is  made  clear  by  Wel- 
lington's three  specific  statements  to 
that  effect. 

When  the  duke  left  Brussels  for  the 
front  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  he 
took  with  him  a  singularly  optimistic 
paper  styled  "  Disposition  of  the  Brit* 
ish  Army  at  7  a.m.,  16th  June,"  which 
was  "written  out  for  the  information 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  by 
Colonel  Sir  W.  de  Lancey,"  his  quar- 
termaster-general. In  the  nature  of 
things  for  the  most  part  guess-work, 
the  wish  as  regarded  almost  every  par- 
ticular set  out  in  this  document  wa» 
father  to  the  thous:ht.  Wellington  wa» 
no  doubt  reasonably  justified  in  accept- 
ing and  relying  on  this  fiattering  "  Dis- 
position ;  "  but  its  terms,  as  Mr.  Bopies 
conclusively  shows,  simply  misled  him, 
and  caused  him  also  unconsciously  to 
mislead  Bliicher,  both  by  the  expres- 
sions of  the  letter  written  by  him  to 
that  chief  on  his  arrival  at  Quatre  Bras^ 
and  later  when  he  met  the  Prussian 
commander  at  the  mill  of  Brye.  Wel- 
lington was  indeed  trebly  fortunate  in 
finding  the  Quatre  Bras  position  still 
available  to  him  —  fortunate  that  Ney 
on  the  previous  evening  had  defaulted 
from  his  orders  in  refraining  from  occu- 
pying it ;  fortunate  that  Ney  still  on 
this  morning  was  remaining  passive  ; 
and  more  fortunate  still  that  it  had  been 
occupied,  defended,  and  reinforced  by 
Dutch-Belgian  troops  not  only  without 
orders  from  him  but  in  bold  and  happy 
violation  of  his  orders.  Perponcher'* 
division  was  scarcely  a  potent  represen- 
tative of  the  Anglo-Dutch  army,  but 
there  was  nothing  more  at  hand ;  and 
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pending  the  coming  up  of  reinforce- 
ments Wellington,  witli  rather  a  san- 
guine reliance  on  JSfey's  maintenance  of 
inactivity,  rode  over  to  Biye  and  had  a 
conversation  with  Blucher.  There  are 
contradictory  accounts  of  its  tenor,  and 
Gneisenau  certainly  seems  to  have 
formed  the  impression  that  the  duke 
gave  a  positive  pledge  of  support.  Mr. 
Bopes  considers  that,  misled  by  the 
erroneous  '*  Disposition,"  Wellington 
honestly  believed  he  would  be  able  to 
co-operate  with  Blucher,  and  that  he 
^^  certainly  did  give  that  commander 
some  assurance  of  support  by  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  army  in  the  impending  bat- 
tle." Muffling,  who  was  present,  states 
that  the  duke's  last  words  were : 
**  Well,  I  will  come,  provided  I  am  not 
attacked  myself ; "  and  this  probably 
was  the  final  undertaking.  Welling- 
ton's words  were  in  accordance  with  the 
caution  of  his  character ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Blucher  had  decided  to  fight 
at  Ligny  whether  assured  or  not  of  his 
brother  commander's  support.  That 
Wellington  regarded  Bliicher's  disposi- 
tions, for.  battle  as  objectionable,  is 
proved  by  his  blunt  comment  to  Ilar- 
dinge  ;  "If  they  fight  here  they  will 
be  damnably  licked  I  " 

It  would  have  been  possible  for  Napo- 
leon to  have  crushed  tiie  Prussian  army 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  16th,  when  it 
was  in  the  throes  of  formation  for  bat- 
tle ;  and  this  he  would  probably  have 
done  if  Key  had  occypied  Quatre  Bras 
on  the  previous  evening.  But  in  Ney's 
default  of  accomplishing  this  Napoleon, 
in  his  solicitude  that  Wellington  should 
be  hindered  from  supporting  Blucher, 
determined  to  delay  his  own  stroke 
against  the  latter  untD  Ney  should  be 
in  possession  of  Quatre  Bras  with  the 
left  wing,  where,  in  Soult's  words,  *'  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  destroy  any  force  of 
the  enemy  that  might  present  itself," 
and  then  come  to  the  support  of  the 
emperor  by  getting  on  the  Prussian 
rear  behind  St.  Amand.  Napoleon's 
instructions  were  explicit  that  Ney  was 
to  march  on  Quatre  Bras,  take  position 
there,  and  then  send  an  infantry  division 
and  Kellerman's  cavalry  to  points  east- 
ward, whence  the  emperor  might  sum- 


mon  them  to  participate  in  his  own 
operations.  If  Ney  had  fulfilled  his 
orders  by  utilizing  the  whole  force  at 
his  disposal,  in  all  human  probability 
he  would  have  defeated  Wellington  at 
Quatre  Bras,  whose  troops,  arriving  in 
detail,  would  have  been  crushed  by 
greatly  superior  numbei*s  as  they  came 
up.  As  it  was,  although  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  battle  he  was  in  superior 
strength,  Ney  never  utilized  more  than 
twenty-two  thousand  men  ;  whereas  by 
its  close  Wellington  had  thirty-one  thou- 
sand, and,  thanks  to  the  staunchness 
of  the  British  infantry,  was  the  victor 
in  a  very  hard-fought  contest.  But 
Mr.  Hopes  has  reason  in  holding  it  hu- 
manly certain  that  he  would  have  been 
beaten  —  in  which  case  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  would  never  have  been  fought 
—  had  not  D'Erlon's  corps  of  Ney 's  com- 
mand, while  marching  towards  Quatre 
Bras,  been  turned  aside  in  the  direction 
of  the  Prussian  right. 

In  the  justifiable  belief  that  Ney  was 
duly  carrying  out  his  orders,  Napoleon 
at  half  past  one  opened  the  battle  of 
Ligny.  He  had  expected  to  have  to 
deal  with  but  a  single  Prussian  corps, 
l)ut  the  actual  fact  was  that,  while  he 
had  seventy-four  thousand  men  on  the 
field,  Blucher  had  eighty-seven  thou- 
sand, with  a  superior  strength  of  artil- 
lery. The  fighting  was  long  and  severe. 
From  the  first,  recognizing  the  defects 
of  his  adversary's  position.  Napoleon 
was  satisfied  that  he  could  defeat  the 
Prussian  army.  But  he  needed  to  do 
more  —  to  crush,  to  rout  it,  so  that  he 
need  jjive  himself  no  further  concern 
regarding  it.  This  he  saw  his  way  to 
accomplish  if  Ney  were  to  strike  in 
presently  on  the  Prussian  right  ;  and 
so,  with  intent  to  stir  that  chief  to  vig- 
orous enterprise  the  message  was  sent 
him,  that  "  the  fate  of  France  was  in 
his  hands."  The  battle  proceeded, 
Blucher  throwing  in  his  reserves  freety, 
Napoleon  chary  of  his,  and  playing  the 
waiting  game  pending  Ney's  expected 
co-operation.  About  half  past  five  he 
was  preparing  to  put  in  the  Guard  and 
strike  the  decisive  blow,  when  informa- 
tion reached  him  from  his  right  that  a 
column,  presumably  hostile,  was  visi- 
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ble  some  two  miles  distant,  marchiug 
toward  Fleurus.  Napoleon  sent  an 
aide  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  until  his 
return  postponed  the  decisive  moment. 
Two  hours  later  the  information  was 
brou£:ht  back  that  the  approaching  col- 
umn was  D'Erlon's  from  Ney's  wing. 
This  intelligence  dispelled  all  anxiety. 
Strangely  enough,  no  instructions  were 
sent  to  the  approaching  reinforcement, 
and  the  suspended  stroke  was  promptly 
dealt.  The  Prussians,  after  desperate 
fighting,  were  everywhere  driven  back. 
Napoleon,  with  part  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  broke  Blucher's  centre,  and  the 
Pi'ench  army  deployed  on  the  heights 
beyond  the  stream.  In  a  word,  Napo- 
leon had  defeated  the  Prussians,  but 
had  neither  crushed  nor  routed  them. 
There  was  no  pursuit. 

D'£rlon's  corps  on  this  afternoon  had 
achieved  the  doubly  sinister  distinction 
of  having  prevented  Ney  from  gaining 
a  probable  victory  at  Quatre  Bras,  and 
of  detracting  from  the  thoroughness  of 
Napoleon's  actual  victory  at  Ligny. 
While  it  was  leisurely  marching  towards 
Frasnes  in  support  of  Ney,  it  was  di- 
verted eastward  towards  the  Prussian 
right  flank  in  consequence  of  an  order 
given  (whether  authorized  or  not  is 
uncertain)  by  an  aide-de-camp  of  the 
emperor.  It  was  about  to  deploy  for 
action,  when,  on  receiving  from  Ney  a 
peremptory  order  to  rejoin  his  com- 
mand, and  in  absence  of  a  command 
from  Napoleon  to  strike  the  Prussian 
flank,  it  went  about  and  tramped  back 
towards  Frasnes.  D'Erlon's  promenade 
was  as  futile  as  the  famous  march  of 
the  king  of  France  up  the  hill  and  then 
down  again. 

Mr.  Ropes  considers  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  Napoleon  had 
thus  far  in  the  main  fulfllled  his  pro- 
gi*amme.  This  view  may  be  questioned. 
He  had  merely  defeated  two  of  the  four 
Prussian  corps ;  he  had  not  wrecked 
Bliicher.  He  had  failed  to  occupy 
Quatre  Bras;  the  Anglo-Dutch  army 
had  succeeded  in  effecting  a  partial 
concentration,  and  in  repulsing  his  left 
wing  there.  Still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  with  two  corps  absolutely  intact, 
and  with  no  serious  losses  in  the  Guard 


and  cavalry.  Napoleon  was  in  good  shape 
for  carrying  out  his  plan.  If  Ney  had 
sent  him  word  overnight  that  Welling- 
ton's army  wtut  bivouacking  about 
Quatre  Bras,  in  ignorance,  as  it  turned 
out,  of  the  result  of  Ligny,  he  might 
have  attacked  it  to  good  purpose  in 
conjunction  with  Ney  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  17th.  But  Ney  was 
silent  and  sulky ;  Napoleon  himself 
was  greatly  fatigued,  and  Soult  was  of 
no  service  to  him. 

During  the  night  the  Prussians  "  had 
folded  their  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and 
as  silently  stolen  away."  They  had 
neither  been  M'atolied  nor  followed  up, 
all  touch  of  them  had  been  lost,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  their  line 
of  retreat.  This  slovenliness  on  the 
part  of  the  Fi'cnch  would  not  have 
occurred  in  Napoleon's  earlier  days ; 
nor  in  those  days  of  greater  vigor  would 
he  have  delayed  until  after  midday  of 
the  17th  to  follow  up  an  army  wliich 
he  had  defeated  on  the  pi*eviou8  even- 
ing, and  which  had  disappeared  from 
befora  him  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
The  repoits  which  had  been  sent  in 
from  a  cavalry  reconnaissance  de- 
spatched in  the  morning  indicated  that 
the  Prussians  were  retiring  on  Namur. 
No  reconnaissance  had  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  Tilly  and  Wavre.  This 
was  a  strange  error,  since  Bliicher  had 
two  corps  still  untouched,  and,  as  above 
everything  a  flghting  man,  was  not 
likely  to  throw  up  his  hands  and  for- 
sake his  ally  after  one  partial  discom- 
fiture. Napoleon  tardily  determined  to 
despatch  Grouchy  on  the  errand  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  Prussians  with  a  force 
consisting  of  about  thirty-three  thou- 
sand men  with  ninety-six  guns.  Thus 
far  all  authorities  are  agreed  ;  but  as 
regards  the  character  of  the  orders  given 
to  Grouchy  for  his  guidance  in  an 
obviously  somewhat  complicated  enter- 
prise, there  is  an  extraordinary  contra- 
riety of  evidence.  It  is  stated  in  the 
"St.  Helena  Memoirs"  that  Grouchy 
received  positive  orders  to  keep  liim- 
self  always  between  the  main  French 
army  and  Blflcher;  to  maintain  con- 
stant communication  with  the  former 
and  in  a  position  easily  to  rejoin  it ; 
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that  since  it  was  possible  that  Bliicher 
might  retreat  on  Wavre,  he  (Grouchy) 
was  to  be  there  simultaneously ;  if  the 
Prussians  should  continue  their  march 
on  Brussels  and  should  pass  the  night 
in  the  forest  of  Soignles,  he  was  to  fol- 
low to  the  edge  of  the  forest ;  should 
they  retire  on  the  Meuse,  he  was  to 
watch  them  with  part  of  his  cavalry 
and  himself  occupy  Wavre  with  the 
mass  of  his  force,  where  he  should  be 
in  position  for  easy  communication  with 
Napoleon's  headquarters.  Those .  or- 
ders are  certainly  specific  enough,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  them ;  and  they 
may  be  assumed  to  represent  rather 
what  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  considered 
Grouchy  should  have  done,  than  what 
he  was  actually  ordered  to  do. 

Grouchy 's  version,  again — and  it  is 
adequately  corroborated— is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  about  midday  of  the  17th,  on 
the  field  of  Ligny,  the  emperor  gave 
him  the  verbal  order  to  take  the  3rd 
and  4th  Corps  and  certain  cavalry, 
and  'fgoiu  pursuit  of  the  Prussians." 
Grouchy  raised  sundry  objections  which 
the  emperor  overruled,  and  repeated 
his  commands,  adding  that  ^^  it  was  for 
me  [Grouchy]  to  discover  the  route 
taken  by  Bliicher ;  that  he  himself  was 
going  to  fight  the  English,  and  that  it 
was  for  me  to  complete  the  defeat  of 
the  Prussians  by  attacking  them  as  soon 
as  I  should  have  caught  up  with  them." 
So  much  for  Grouchy  for  the  moment. 

Soon  after  the  emperor  had  given 
Grouchy  this  verbal  order,  tidings  came 
in  from  a  scouting  party  that  a  body  of 
Prussian  troops  had  been  seen  about 
9  A.M.  at  Gembloux,  considerably  north- 
ward of  the  Namur  road.  The  abstract 
probability  no  doubt  was  that  the  Prus- 
sians would  retire  towards  their  "base. 
But  that  Napoleon  kept  an  open  mind 
on  the  subject  is  evidenced  by  his  in- 
struction to  Grouchy  to  "go  and  dis- 
cover the  route  taken  by  Bliicher,"  and 
this  later  intelligence,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, opened  his  mind  yet  further. 
He  thought  it  well,  then,  to  send  to 
Grouchy  a  supplementary  written  order, 
which  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
Marshal  Soult  he  dictated  to  General 
Bertrand,      This   order    enjoined    on 
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Grouchy  to  proceed  with  his  force  to 
Gembloux  ;  to  explore  in  the  directions 
of  Namur  and  Maestricht ;  to  pursue 
the  enemy ;  explore  his  march ;  and 
report  upon  his  manoeuvres,  so  that  "  I 
[Napoleon]  may  be  able  to  penetrate 
what  the  enemy  is  intending  to  do ; 
whether  he  is  separating  himself  from 
the  English,  or  whether  they  are  in- 
tending still  to  unite  in  trying  the  fate 
of  another  battle  to  cover  Brussels  or 
Li^e."  To  me  I  confess — and  the 
view  is  also  that  of  Chesney  and  Mau- 
rice—this  written  order  is  simply  an 
amplification  in  detail  of  the  previous 
verbal  order,  which  by  instructing 
Grouchy  "  to  discover  the  route  taken 
by  Bliicher,"  clearly  evinced  doubt  in 
Napoleon's  mind  as  to  the  Prussian 
line  of  retreat.  Mr.  Hopes,  on  the  other 
hand,  bases  an  indictment  on  Grouchy's 
conduct  on  the  argument  that  not  only 
was  the  tone  of  the  written  order  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  the  verbal 
order,  but  that  the  duty  assigned  to 
Grouchy  by  the  former  was  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  that  specified  in  the  latter. 
He  adds  that  Grouchy  constantly  and 
persistently  denied  having  received  any 
other  than  the  verbal  order,  that  in  this 
denial  Grouchy  lied,  and  that  "the 
mischievous  influence  of  this  deliberate 
concealment  of  his  orders  by  Grouchy 
paused  for  nearly  thirty  years  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  to  be  prevalent  a 
wholly  false  notion  as  to  the  task  as- 
signed by  Napoleon  to  the  marshal." 
Certainly  Grouchy's  conduct  is  inex- 
vplicable  to  any  one  holding  the  belief, 
as  I  do,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
written  order  to  account  for  Grouchy's 
denial  of  having  received  it.  It  is 
more  inexplicable  than  Mr.  Ropes  ap- 
pears to  be  aware  of.  It  is  true,  as 
Mr.  Bopes  proves,  that  Grouchy  vehe- 
mently denied  receiving  the  written 
order  in  all  his  works  printed,  from  1818 
to  1829.  But  he  had  actually  acknowl- 
edged its  receipt  almost  immediately 
after  Waterloo.  In  his  son's  little 
book,  '<Le  Mardchal  de  Grouchy  du 
16me  au  19me  Juin,  1815,"  is  printed 
among  the  ^'Documents  Historiques 
In^its  "  a  paper  styled  *'  Allocution  du 
Marechal  Grouchy  k  quelques-uns  des 
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tofficiers  g^n^raux  sous  les  ordres,  lors- 
qu'il  edt  appris  les  d^astres  de  Water- 
loo." From  this  document  I  make  the 
following  extract :  *'  A  few  hours  later 
the  emperor  modified  his  lirst  order, 
and  caused  to  be  written  to  me  by  the 
Orand  Marshal  Bertrand  the  order  to 
betake  myself  to  Gembloux,  and  to 
send  reconnaissances  towaixls  Namur. 
^  It  is  important,'  continued  the  order, 
*  to  discover  the  intentions  of  the  Prus- 
sians —  whether  they  are  separating 
from  the  English,  or  have  the  design  to 
take  the  chance  of  a  new  battle.'  "  It 
is  strange  that  this  acknowledgment 
should  never  have  been  cited  against 
Grouchy  ;  stranger  still  that  in  the  face 
of  it  he  should  have  maintained  his 
denials  ;  yet  more  strange  that  those 
denials  were  never  exposed  ;  and  most 
Btrange  of  all,  that  finally  the  ^'  written 
'order"  should  have  appeared  for  the 
•first  time  in  a  casual  article  published 
in  1842,  without  evoking  any  explana- 
tion from  Grouchy,  or  any  strictures  on 
his  persistent  mendacity. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
force  of  thirty -three  thousand  men  en- 
trusted to  Grouchy  was  not  either  too 
large  or  too  small.  The  main  French 
army,  in  the  possible  contingencies 
before  it,  could  not  safely  spare  so 
large  a  detachment,  as  events  showed. 
Grouchy's  command  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  oppose  the  whole  Prussian 
army  ;  two  corps  of  which  could  cer- 
tainly have  "  held  "  it,  while  the  other 
two  were  free  to  support  Wellington. 
Mr.  Hopes  thinks  it  might  have  been 
diminished  by  one-half,  but  then  a  sin- 
gle Prussian  corps  could  have  dealt  with 
it.  It  is  difficult  to  discern  in  what  re- 
spect the  six  thousand  cavalry  assigned 
to  Grouchy  should  have  been  inade- 
quate to  such  service  as  could  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  of  his  whole 
command. 

The  British  force  about  Quatre  Bras 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  amounted 
to  about  forty-five  thousand  men .  Early 
on  that  morning  Wellington  was  in 
conversation  with  the  Captain  Bowles 
previously  mentioned,  when  an  officer 
galloped  up  and,  to  quote  Captain 
Bowles, 


whispered  to  the  duke,  who  then  turned  to- 
me  and  said,  **  Old  Blticher  has  had  a  d — d 
good  licking  and  has  gone  back  to  Wavre. 
As  he  has  gone  back,  we  must  go  too.  I 
suppose  in  England  they  will  say  we  have 
been  licked  —  1  can't  help  that. 

He  quietly  withdrew  his  troops  from 
their  positions,  an  operation  which 
Ney,  with  forty  thousand  men  at  his 
disposal,  did  not  attempt  to  molest,, 
notwithstanding  repeated  orders  from 
Napoleon  to  move  on  Quatre  Bras. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  Napoleon  reached 
that  place,  with  the  Guard,  6th  Corps,, 
and  Milhaud's  Cuirassiers,  picked  up 
Ney's  command,  and  mounting  his 
horse  led  the  French  army,  following 
up  Wellington's  retreat.  His  energy 
and  activity  throughout  the  march  is 
described  as  intense.  Those  character- 
istics he  continued  to  evince  during  the 
following  night  and  in  the  morning  of 
the  eventful  18th.  In  the  dead  of  night 
be  spent  two  houi*s  on  the  picquet  line, 
and  about  seven  he  was  out  again  on 
the  foreposts  in  the  mud  and  rain.  Hi» 
anxiety  was  not  as  to  the  issue  of  a 
battle  with  Wellington,  but  lest  Wel- 
lington should  not  stand  and  fight. 
That  apprehension  was  dispelled  when, 
as  he  rode  along  his  front  about  8  a.m., 
he  saw  the  Anglo-Dutch  army  taking 
up  its  ground.  He  was  aware  that  at 
least  one  '' pretty  strong  Piiissian  col- 
umn "  — which  actually  consisted  of  the 
two  corps  beaten  at  Ligny  —  had  retired 
on  Wavre.  But  notwithstanding  the 
disquieting  vagueness  and  ineptitude  of 
Grouchy's  letter  of  10  p.m.  of  the  17th 
from  Gembloux,  and  that  up  to  the 
morning  of  the  battle  he  had  sent  no 
suggestions  or  instructions  to  that  offi- 
cer, he  yet  trusted  implicitly  to  him  to 
feud  off  the  Prussians  ;  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  occur  to  him  that  Wellington's 
calm,  expectant  attitude  indicated  hia 
assurance  of  Blucher's  co-operation. 

In  one  of  the  cavalry  charges  toward 
the  close  of  the  battle  of  Ligny,  Blu- 
cher  had  been  overthrown,  ridden  over, 
almost  taken  prisoner,  and  severely 
bruised  ;  but  the  gallant  old  hussar  was 
almost  himself  again  next  morning, 
thanks  to  copious  doses  of  gin  and  rhu- 
I  barb,  for  the  effluvium  of  which  xvstOra- 
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live  he  apologized  to  Hardiuge,  as  he 
embraced  that  wounded  officer,  in  the 
extremely  plain  expression,  "  Ich  stinke 
ctwas/^  Gneisenau,  his  chief  of  staff, 
rather  distrusted  Wellington's  good 
faith,  and  doubted  whether  it  was  not 
tlie  safer  policy  for  the  Prussian  army 
to  fall  back  toward  Lifege.  But  Blii- 
cher  prevailed  over  his  lieutenants  ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  16th  all  four 
Prussian  corps,  in  a  strength  of  about 
ninety  thousand  men,  were  concen- 
trated about  Wavre,  some  nine  miles 
east  of  the  Waterloo  position,  full  of 
ardor  and  confident  of  success.  That 
same  night  Muffling  informed  Bliicher 
by  letter  that  the  Anglo-Dutch  ariiiy 
had  occupied  the  position  nahied^ 
wherein  to  fight  next  day  ;  and  Blii- 
Cher's  loyal  answer  was  that  Bulow's 
corps  at  daybreak  should  march  by  way 
of  St.  Lambert  to  strike  the  French 
right ;  that  Pirch's  would  follow  in  sup- 
port;  and 'that  tibe  ot^er  two  Vould 
stand  in  readiness.  This  communica- 
tion, which  reached  Wellington  at  head- 
quailers  at  2  a.m.  of  the  IStli,  has  been 
held  to  have  been  the  first  actually 
definite  assurance  of  Prussian  support. 
But  tliere  is  a  story ^  which  Colonel 
Maurice  has  carefully  investigated,  and 
the  testimony  to  the  truth  of  which  is 
strong,  to  the  effect  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  17th  the  duke  rode  over  to  Wavre 
to  make  sure  from  Blucher's  own 
mouth  that  he  could  rely  on  Prussian 
support  next. day.  This  story  first  ap- 
peared in  print  in  1885,  in  Lockhart's 
'•History  of  Napoleon,"^  in  some  edi- 
tions of  which,  however,  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  This  may  result  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Lord  Ellesmere,  writing 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  under  the 
inspiration  of  AVellington,  stated  that 
Lockhart  was  mistaken.  The  noble  re- 
viewer explains  that  the  duke,  after  a 
close  examination  of  the  field  of  the 
next  day's  battle,  was  riding  to  his 
quarters  at  Waterloo,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  intelligence  that  there 
had  been  some  fighting  at  Genappe, 
and  that  the  enemy  was  pressing  the 
rear  of  his  army.     lie  immediately  rode 
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back  to  it  and  remained  on  the  ground 
till  dark.  But  if  Wellington  visited 
Bliicher  at  all  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  he  did  so  after  dark  ;  and  Lock- 
hart's  statement  is  strongly  and  circum- 
stantially corroborated  in  the  journal  of 
the  Rev.  Julian  Charles  Young,^  who 
writes  that  when  he  was  on  a  visit  in 
1833  to  the  Right  Hon.  Ileniy  Pierre- 
pont,  that  gentleman,  returning  direct 
from  Strathfieldsaye,  related  a  story 
which  had  just  been  told  him  by  the 
duke,  illustrative  of  the  bottom  and  en- 
durance of  the  famous  charger  Copen- 
hagen. He  had  ridden  that  good  horse 
from  10  A.M.  to  8  p.m.  of  the  17th 
of  June,  1815,  nor  was  Copenhagen's 
work  Ihefi  done  for  the  night. 

I  wanted  [continued  the  duke]  to  see 
Bliicher,  tliat  I  might  learn  from  his  owh 
lips  at  what  hour  It  was  probable  he  would 
be  able  to  join  forces  with  us  the  next  day. 
Therefore,  after  a  hasty  dinner,  I  ordered 
Copenhagen  to  be  resaddled,  and  told  my 
man  to  get  his  own  horse  and  accompany 
me  to  Wavre,  where  I  had  reason  to  believe 
old  "Forwards"  was  encamped.  Now, 
Wavre  being  some  twelve  miles  from 
Waterloo,  I  was  not  a  little  disgusted,  on 
getting  there,  to  find  that  tUe  old  fellow's 
tent  was  still  two  miles  farther.  However; 
I  saw  him,  got  the  Information  I  wanted 
from  him,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way 
homewards.  Bad,  however,  was  the  best, 
for,  by  Jove,  It  was  so  dark  tliat  I  fell  into 
a  deeplsh  dyke  by  the  roadside ;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  my  orderly's  assistance,  I 
doubt  if  1  should  ever  have  got  out.  Thank 
God,  there  was  no  harm  done  either  to 
horse  or  man. 

In  1833,  Wellington,  then  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year,  had  suffered  no  impairment 
of  memory,  and  there  is  trustworthy- 
testimony  that  the  story  was  repeated 
bv  him  to  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Coltmau 
in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Strathfield- 
saye in  1838. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  give  here  any 
account  of  the  memorable  battle,  the 
main  incidents  of  which  are  familiar  to 
all.  It  was  of  course  Wellington's 
policy  to  take  up  a  defensive  attitude  ; 
both  because  of  the  incapacity  of  his 

^  Memoir  of  Charles  Mayne  Young;  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Son's  «Joiima].  By  Julian  Charles 
Young,  M.A.    1861.    Macmlllan; 
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raw  soldiers  for  manoeuvring,  and  since 
every  minute  before  Napoleon  should 
begin  the  offensive  was  of  value  to  the 
English  commander,  as  it  diminished 
the  length  of  punishment  he  would 
have  to  endure  single-handed.  Fur- 
ther, he  was  numerically  weaker  than 
his  adversary,  while  his  troops  were  at 
once  of  divers  nationalities  and  divers 
character ;  his  main  reliance  was  on 
his  British  troops  and  those  of  the 
King's  German  Legion.  Napoleon  for 
his  part  deliberately  delayed  to  attack 
when  celerity  of  action  was  all-impor- 
tant to  him,  disregarding  the  obvious 
probability  of  Prussian  assistance  to 
Wellington,  and  sanguinely  expecting 
that  GrTouchy  would'  either  avert  that 
support  or  reach  him  in  time  to  neu- 
tralize it.  Mr.  Ropes  has  written  an 
admirable  criticism  of  the  errors  of  the 
French  in  their  contest  with  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  army,  for  which  Ney  was  for  the 
most  part  responsible,  since  from  be- 
fore 3  P.M.  Napoleon  was  engrossed  in 
preparing  his  right  flank  for  defence 
against  the  Prussians.  The  issue  of 
the  great  battle  all  men  know.  The 
badness  of  the  roads  retarded  the  Prus- 
sians greatly,  and,  save  in  Biilow's 
coi*ps,  there  was  no  doubt  considerable 
delay  in  starting  ;  but  the  proverb  that 
'* All's  well  that  ends  well"  might 
have  been  coined  with  special  applica- 
tion to  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

It  only  remains  briefly  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Bopes's  elaborate  riaunU  of  the  melan- 
choly adventures  of  Grouchy,  on  whom 
he  may  be  regarded  as  too  severe. 
Sent  otit  too  late  on  a  species  of  roving 
•coBtmisslon,  more  was  expected  from 
him  by  Napoleon  than  could  have  been 
accomplished  by  any  but  a  leader  of  the 
highest  order,  whereas  Grouchy  had 
never  given  evidence  of  being  more 
than  respectable.  He  received  from 
his  master  neither  instructions  nor  in- 
formation from  the  time  he  left  the 
field  of  Ligny  until  4  p.m.  of  the  18th, 
nor  until  at  Walhain  he  heard  the  can- 
nonade of  Waterloo  had  he  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  whereabouts  of  the  French 
main  army.  On  the  morning  of  the 
^18th  he  was  late  in  leaving  Gembloux, 
on  not  the  most  direct  route  towards 


Wavre ;  instead  of  moving  on  which, 
when  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  battle, 
he  should  no  doubt  have  marched 
straight  for  the  Dyle  bridges  at  Ot- 
tignies  and  Moustier.  Had  he  done  so, 
spite  of  all  delays,  he  could  have  been 
across  the  Dyle  by  4  p.m.  But  when 
Mr.  Ropes  claims  that  thus  Grouchy 
would  have  been  able  to  arrest  the 
march  toward  the  battle-field  of  the 
two  leading  Prussian  corps,  one  of 
which  was  four  miles  distant  from  him 
and  the  other  still  further  away,  he  is 
too  exacting.  Had  Grouchy  made  the 
vain  attempt,  the  two  nearer  Prussian 
corps  would  have  taken  him  in  flank 
and  headed  him  off,  while  Biilow  and 
Ziethen  pressed  on  to  the  battle-field. 
If  he  had  marched  straight  and  swiftly 
on  the  cannon-thunder  of  Waterloo,  he 
might  perhaps  have  been  in  time  to 
effect  something  in  the  nature  of  a  di- 
version, although  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  he  could  have  materially 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  but 
instead,  acting  on  the  letter  of  Napo- 
leon's instructions  despatched  to  him 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  he  moved 
on  Wavre  and  engaged  in  a  futile  action 
with  the  Prussian  3rd  Corps  there,  A 
shrewd  and  enterprising  man  would 
have  at  least  seen  into  the  spirit  of  his 
orders  ;  Grouchy  could  not  do  this,  and 
he  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed. 

Abchibald  Fobbes. 


From  The  Vineteenth  Century. 

A    CONTEMPORARY    LETTER    ON    TSBOS 
BATTLE  OP  WATERLOO. 

The  subjoined  letter  was  found  a 
short  time  ago  among  some  old  papers 
at  Hornby  Castle.  It  is  evidently  a 
rough  copy  of  one  written  by  Sir  Fel- 
ton  Hervey  to  Mr.  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
his  wife's  grandfather.  It  is  not  signed 
or  dated,  but  it  is  in  his  handwriting, 
and  is  marked  outside  ''to  Mr.  Car- 
roll ; "  it  is  written  on  old  paper,  with 
the  water-mark  of  1815  upon  it.  Sir 
Felton  Hervey  was  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  he  died  in 
1819,  and  his  widow  married  in  1828 
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the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  letter  being  at  Hornby 
Castle. 

The  treaty  referred  to  at  the  end  of 
the  letter  has  also  been  found.  It  is 
written  in  French,  and  has  the  original 
seals  and  signatures  of  the  Baron  de 
Bignon,  le  Comte  Guilleminot,  le  Comte 
dc  Bondy,  le  Baron  Muffling,  Colonel 
F.  B.  Hervey,  and  the  Mar^chal  Prince 
d'Eckmuhl.    It  is  dated  July  3, 1815. 

Fanny  G.  L££ds. 

Mt  Deak  Sir,  —  Louisa  tells  me 
you  are  anxious  to  have  an  account  of 
the  battles  of  Waterloo  and  Quatre 
Bras.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give 
you  much  more  information  on  the  sub- 
ject than  what  was  contained  in  his 
Grace's  official  dispatch,  but  I  can  enter 
a  little  more  into  detail,  which  perhaps 
may  interest  you,  and  at  all  events  I 
shall  feel  pleased  in  complying  with 
your  request. 

During  the  month  of  May,  Buona- 
parte assembled  the  chief  and  the  best 
part  of  his  disposable  army  on  the  Sam- 
bre,  and  between  that  river  and  the 
Mense,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  English  and 
Prussian  armies  would  be  the  scene  of 
operations  in  the  first  instance,  which- 
ever party  might  first  commence  offen- 
sive operations. 

If  the  Allies  had  commenced,  the 
plan  was  that  the  different  corps  should 
advance  simultaneously,  and  each  and 
every  one  direct  upon  Paris.  These 
corps  were  of  course  to  be  in  commu- 
nication, and  to  assist  each  other  as 
occasion  might  offer  in  the  best  manner 
in  their  power.  The  object  of  this  was 
that  Buonaparte,  even  in  the  event  of 
his  being  successful  in  any  attack  upon 
one  or  more  corps  of  the  allied  army, 
would  be  prevented  from  profiting  to 
any  extent  by  his  victory,  from  the 
alarm  he  would  be  under  for  the  fate  of 
the  capital  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued advance  of  the  remaining  corps 
upon  it,  and  his  force  was  not  adequate 
tn  oppose  an  efficient  resistance  to  the 
y^inKjAx!  of  them,  the  allied  army  destined 
to  invade  France  amounting  to  near 
eight    hundred    thousand     men,    and 


Buonaparte    had  not   certainly   above 
half  that  number. 

The  Allies  intended  to  commence 
offensive  operations  early  in  July,  but 
between  the  10th  and  12th  of  June 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  heard  that  the 
French  army  was  assembling  on  the 
Sambre  and  between  that  river  and  the 
Meuse,  and  on  the  14th  certain  infor- 
mation was  received  that  Buonaparte 
had  joined  them  in  person,  and  was 
preparing  to  advance  upon  Belgium. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  May 
the  French  had  destroyed  all  the  roads 
leading  from  Charleroi  and  from  that 
part  of  the  Meuse  into  their  territory, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  they 
would  never  advance  in  that  direction, 
and  that  it  was  intended  as  a  defensive 
measure,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
this  was  the  case. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  I5th 
June  Buonaparte  attacked  the  Prus^ 
sian  outposts,  and  drove  them  through 
Charleroi  with  some  loss,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  advance  of  our  corps 
composed  of  Dutch  and  Belgic  troops 
in  front  of  Frasnes,  of  which  village 
they  obtained  and  kept  possession,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  having  fallen  back 
upon  Quatre  Bras. 

It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  15tfi 
that  the  duke  was  informed  of  these 
movements,  and  still  thinking  it  prob- 
able that  these  attacks  were  only  a 
feint,  and  that  the  real  intention  of  the 
enemy  was  to  penetrate  by  Mons  (from 
which  attempt  I  believe  he  was  only 
deterred  by  the  temporary  works  thrown* 
up  for  the  defence  of  that  fortress  in 
the  preceding  months,  and  which  would 
have  checked  his  progress  for  some 
days),  he  merely  ordered  the  different 
divisions  of  the  army  to  assemble  at 
their  several  alarm  posts,  and  wait  for 
further  orders  ;  but  it  becoming  evident 
from  information  received  during  the 
night  that  Charleroi  and  Frasnes  were 
the  real  points  of  attack,  the  troops  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Brussels,  consist^ 
ing  of  the  third  and  fifth  British  divi* 
sions  and  the  Brunswick  and  Nassau 
corps  were  ordered  to  advance  at  day* 
break  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  June 
to  Quatre  Bras  to  reinforce  the  Belgian: 
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troops  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  array 
(with  the  exception  of  a  corps  under 
prince  Frederick  of  Orange  and  one 
brigade  of  British  infantry  under  Sir 
C.  Colville,  who  were  left  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Halle  to  defend  that  road  to 
Brussels)  likewise  received  orders  to 
inarch  in  the  same  direction. 

There  was  a  ball  at  Binissels,  at  the 
Duchess  of  Kichmond^s,  that  night 
(which  I  onl}*^  mention  because  it  was 
so  much  talked  of),  at  which  numbers 
of  the  officers  were  present,  who  quit- 
ted the  ball  to  join  their  divisions  which 
iifid  commenced  their  march  before 
they  arrived  at  their  quarters,  and  some 
of  them  were  killed  the  next  day  in  the 
same  dress  they  had  worn  at  the  ball. 

The  duke  left  Brussels  between  six 
and  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  passed  the  troops  on  their 
march  to  Quatre  Bras,  and  reconnoitred 
the  enemy  in  front  of  that  place,  after 
which  we  went  to  Prince  Blucher, 
whom  we  found  also  reconnoitring  the 
enemy,  and  it  was  now  evident  that  we 
should  be  attacked  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  in  consequence  orders  were  sent 
to  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  advance 
immediately  to  Quatre  Bras.  Before 
they  could  arrive,  however,  both  the 
attacks  upon  Bliicher  and  upon  us  had 
commenced,  and  with  great  vigor  ;  but 
the  resistance  which  we  opposed  to 
ihem  was  so  vigorous  that  they  could 
make  no  impression,  though  they  made 
repeated  and  most  furious  attacks  both 
with  infantry  and  cavalry  upon  our  po- 
sition, which  was  most  important  from 
covering  the  road  to  Nivelles  on  the 
right,  by  which  some  of  our  divisions 
were  marching,  and  to  Sombreffe  on 
the  left,  by  which  we  communicated 
with  Prince  Blucher.  Towai-ds  six 
Q'clock  in  the  evening  two  other  divi- 
sions of  our  army  and  some  cavalry 
suTived  upon  the  ground  and  rendered 
us  perfectly  secure  from  all  future  at- 
tempts, and  just  before  dark  an  officer 
came  from  the  Prussians  to  inform  the 
duke  that  they  had  retaken  Ligny  and 
St.  Amand,  from  which  they  had  been 
driven  in  the  morning,  and  that  every- 
thing was  going  on  well.  Soon  after 
dark  we  went  to  Genappe,  where  head- 


quarters were  established  for  the  night, 
and  the  duke  intended  to  propose  to 
Prince  Bliicher  to  attack  the  enemy 
conjointly  in  the  morning.  Not  long 
after  we  had  reached  Genappe,  some 
rumors  reached  us  that  the  Prussians 
had  been  defeated  with  considerable 
loss,  and  were  retreating  in  the  greatest 
disorder  and  confusion. 

This  news,  however,  was  not  con- 
firmed during  the  night.  The  officer 
dispatched  by  Blucher  with  the  intelli- 
gence having  been  wounded  and  unable 
to  proceed,  it  was  not  till  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  when  Sir  Alexander  Gor- 
don, one  of  the  duke's  aides-de-camp, 
who  had  been  sent  to  communicate  with 
the  Prussians,  returned,  having  fallen 
in  with  the  rear-guard,  that  it  was  as- 
certained that  they  had  been  completely 
beaten  and  w^ere  retiring  upon  Wavre, 
where  they  meant  to  take  up  a  position. 
This  retreat  of  the  Prussian  corps  ren- 
dered a  corresponding  one  on  our  part 
necessary,  and  orders  were  immediately 
issued  for  the  retreat  of  our  corps, 
which,  however,  did  not  commence  till 
ten  o'clock,  and  was  so  admirably  con- 
ducted that  the  enemy  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  interrupt  it,  and  the  whole 
of  the  infantry  marched  into  the  posi- 
tion of  Waterloo  without  firing  a  shot. 

The  cavalry  remained  upon  the 
ground  till  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  duke  observing  the 
enemy's  cavalry  gaining  our  fianks  or- 
dered them  also  to  retire,  and  after 
some  sharp  skirmishing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Genappe  joined  the  army 
in  the  position. 

This  evening  there  was  a  most  tre- 
mendous storm  of  thunder,  lightning, 
and  rain  between  three  and  four  o'clock, 
which  was  a  most  serious  inconven- 
ience to  our  troops,  having  rendered 
the  ground  extremely  wet  and  pre- 
vented the  men  from  lighting  fires  dur- 
ing the  niglit,  but  this  was  full  as 
injurious  to  the  enemy  as  to  us,  who 
had  to  complete  their  march,  and  I 
should  imagine  it  was  not  without  great 
difficulty  that  they  got  up  all  their  artil- 
lery, etc.,  etc. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  at  day- 
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break,. qopsiderable  movement  was  (lis- 
•covered  in  the  French  bivouac,  but  it 
was  so  foggy  that  nothing  coul(}  be  dis- 
tinguished clearly,  but  towards  seven 
o'clock,  when  it  cleared  a  little,  we  ob- 
served the  army  forming  tlieir  columns 
of  attack,  and  about  this  time  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  came  on  the  ground  and 
rode  along  the  position,  making  such 
alterations  in  the  disposition  of  the 
troops,  and  giving  such  orders  as  he 
judged  necessary. 

The  array  was  formed  :  here  refer  to 
plan  and  dispatch. 

Bliicher  perceived  about  ten  o'clock. 

At  ten  o'clock  lii*st  shot  fired. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  BATTLE. 

The  army  under  the  duke  was 
formed  as  marked  in  the  accompanying 
plan,  and  upon  this  point  I  must  beg  to 
refer  you  to  his  Grace's  dispatch,  which 
is  the  best  possible  description  and 
authority. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  Prussian  advance  of 
cavalry  was  discovered  about  seven 
miles  on  our  extreme  left  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ohaiu,  and  we  then  hoped  that 
they  would  come  into  play  about  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  day,  but  in  this 
expectation  we  were  disappointed. 
Whilst  engaged  in  watching  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Prussians,  about  eleven 
o'clock  a  signal  gun  was  fired  by  the 
enemy,  and  they  commenced  their 
preparations  of  attack. 

The  first  was  directed  against  Hougo- 
mont,  and  it  was  conducted  by  Jerome 
Buonaparte,  but  as  soon  as  the  columns 
showed  themselves  from  under  a  hill 
where  they  had  assembled,  a  battery  of 
twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon  opened 
upoii  them  with  such  effect  that  they 
were  forced  again  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
the  valley,  aliid  abandoned  the  attack  in 
that  direction. 

About  half  past  twelve  o'clock  they 
made  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  centre 
and  left  centre  of  our  position,  which 
was  met  and  defended  in  the  finest  style 
by  the  fifth  division,  under  Sir  Thomas 
Picton,  who  fell.  When  the  attack  had 
been  repulsed  by  the  infantry,  a  most 
l^rilliant  charge  was  made  by  the  brigade 


of  cavalry  under  the  commcvnd  of  Sir 
William  Ponsonby,  in  conjunction  with 
the  brigade  of  household  troops  under 
Lord  Edward  Somerset,  who  had  re- 
pulsed the  Cuirassiers  who  had  ad- 
vanced along  the  chaussee,  and  who 
were  a  little  broken  by  an  abattis  which 
had  been  made  upon  it.  The  result  of 
this  was  the  capture  of  about  three 
thousand  men  and  two  eagles,  and  after 
this  there  was  a  partial  lull ;  but  Buo- 
naparte was  not  a  man  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  first  check,  and  from  two 
o'clock  till  dark  it  was  nothing  but  a 
continued  succession  of  attacks  much 
of  the  same  nature  the  one  with  the 
other,  which  would  be  uninteresting  in 
the  detail. 

They  were  chiefly  made  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  were  repulsed  by 
the  infantry  formed  into  squares  of 
battalions,  and  latterly,  when  our  loss 
had  been  very  severe  by  a  line  formed 
four  deep.  In  these  attacks  the  cavalry 
were  frequently  in  momentary  posses- 
sion of  our  advanced  guns  ;  but  our 
cavalry  moved  through  the  intervals  of 
the  squares  and  invariably  succeeded 
in  driving  them  back,  and  the  French 
infantry  were  prevented  from  co-oper- 
ating  with  their  cavalry  by  the  well 
directed  fire  of  our  artillery,  which  were 
only  permitted  to  fire  upon  columns, 
and  were  positively  forbidden  to  engage 
en  duel  with  the  enemy's  artillery  ;  but 
leaving  some  one  to  look  out  for  the 
advance  of  columns,  the  artillerymen 
lay  on  the  ground  for  protection  till 
called  upon. 

During  the  whole  of  the  day  the  at- 
tack upon  Ilougomont  was  continued, 
and  the  French  accounts  state  that 
sixty  thousand  men  were  employed  in 
this  operation.  This  house  was  de- 
fended in  the  most  gallant  manner  by 
detachments  from  the  Guards  and 
some  of  the  Nassau  troops,  and  never 
at  any  time  had  we  ten  thousand  men 
employed. 

About  Ave  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
Prussians,  whose  march  had  been  de« 
layed  by  the  badness  of  the  roads  and 
the  impediments  which  they  met  with 
in  the  narrow  debouchi  of  St.  Lambert, 
through  which   it  was   necessary   for 
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them  to  advance,  began  to  draw  upon 
themselves  the  attention  of  a  part  of 
the  enemy's  force. 

Buonaparte,  now  seeing  a  prospect 
of  the  unpropitious  termination  of  the 
attle,  determined  upon  making  one 
more  desperate  effort  upon  our  posi- 
tion, with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  carry 
it  before  any  considerable  force  of 
the  Prussians  should  come  upon  the 
ground. 

He  consequently  advanced  at  the 
head  of  the  Yicille  Garde,  and  a  des- 
perate conflict  ensued,  which  at  length 
terminated  in  their  complete  over- 
throw. 

Lord  Wellington,  anxiously  watching 
the  result  of  this  gigantic  effort,  and 
with  his  wonted  quickness  perceiving  a 
certain  degree  of  confusion  in  their  rear, 
which  indicated  a  general  retreat,  or- 
dered the  immediate  advance  of  the 
whole  army  without  any  attention  to 
formation,  and  we  continued  pressing 
the  enemy  till  ten  o'clock,  when,  falling 
in  with  the  Prussian  columns  at  a  few 
straggling  houses  called  Maison  du 
Boi,  we  abandoned  the  pursuit  to  them, 
and  the  duke  returned  to  Waterloo 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at 
night. 

During  the  battle  and  pursuit,  as  you 
will  have  seen,  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  the  whole  per- 
sonal baggage  of  Buonaparte,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  maUriel  of  the  army 
fell  into  our  hands  ;  in  short,  the  annals 
of  history  afford  no  example  of  a  more 
complete  and  decisive  victory,  inasmuch 
as  our  subsequent  march  to  Paris  was 
in  no  way  impeded,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  taking  of  Peronne  and  Cam- 
bray,  which  were  necessary  for  the 
security  of  our  communications,  not  a 
shot  was  fired  by  us  during  the  whole 
of  the  advance  to  Paris.  The  Prus- 
sians had  a  trifling  affair  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Compi^gne  in  which  they 
took  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  some 
others  at  St.  Germain  and  Meudon, 
which,  however,  were  of  no  material 
importance,  and  on  the  third  of  July  a 
convention  was  made  for  the  military 
occupation  of  Paris,  in  which  I  was 
charged  with  full  power  by  his  Grace 


the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  we  took 
possession  of  the  town  on  the  seventh 
of  July. 


From  The  Oontemponry  Beyiew, 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  VAMPIRES. 

Do  you  remember  the  discovery  of 
the  '' man-lizard "  bones  in  a  cave  on 
the  Amazon  some  time  in  the  forties  ? 
Perhaps  not.  But  it  created  a  great 
stir  at  the  time  in  the  scientific  world 
and,  in  a  lazy  sort  of  way,  interested 
men  and  women  of  fashion.  For  a  day 
or  two  it  was  quite  the  correct  thing  for 
Belgravia  to  talk  of  ^^  connecting  links," 
of ''  the  evolution  of  man  from  the  rep- 
tile," and  'Hhe  reasonableness  of  the 
ancient  myths  "  that  spoke  of  Centaurs 
and  Mermaids  as  actual  existences. 

The  fact  was  that  a  German  Jew,  an 
india-rubber  merchant,  working  his  way 
with  the  usual  mob  of  natives  through 
a  cahucho  forest  along  the  Maraiion, 
came  upon  some  bones  on  the  river- 
bank  where  he  had  pitched  his  camp. 
Idle  curiosity  made  him  try  to  put  them 
together,  when  he  found,  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  he  had  before  him  the  skele- 
ton of  a  creature  with  human  legs  and 
feet,  a  dog-like  head,  and  immense,  bat- 
like wings.  Being  a  shrewd  man,  he 
saw  the  possibility  of  money  being 
made  out  of  such  a  curiosity  ;  so  he  put 
all  the  bones  he  could  find  into  a  sack 
and,  on  the  back  of  a  llama,  they  were 
in  due  course  conveyed  to  Chachapoyas, 
and  thence  to  Germany. 

Unfortunately,  his  name  happened  > 
be  the  same  as  that  of  another  Germau 
Jew  who  had  just  then  been  trying  to 
hoax  the  scientific  world  with  some 
papyrus  rolls  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
Flood,  and  who  had  been  found  out 
and  put  to  shame.  So  when  his  name- 
sake appeared  with  the  bones  of  a 
winged  man,  he  was  treated  with  very 
scant  ceremony. 

However,  he  sold  his  india-rubber 
very  satisfactorily,  and  as  for  the  bones » 
he  left  them  with  a  young  medical 
student  of  the  ancient  University  of 
Bierundwurst,  and  went  back  to  his 
^ahucho  trees  and  his  natives  and  the 
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banks  of  the  Amazon.    And  there  was 
an  end  of  him. 

The  young  student  one  day  put  his 
fragments  together,  and,  do  what  he 
would,  could  only  make  one  thing  of 
them — a  winged  man  with  a  dog's 
head. 

There  were  a  few  ribs  too  many,  and 
some  odds  and  ends  of  backbone  which 
were  superfluous ;  but  what  else  could 
be  expected  of  the  anatomy  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  creature  ?  From  one 
student  to  another  the  facts  got  about, 
and  at  last  the  professors  came  to  hear 
of  it ;  and,  to  cut  a  long  story  short, 
the  student's  skeleton  was  taken  to 
pieces  by  the  learned  heads  of  the  col- 
lege, and  put  together  again  by  their 
own  learned  hands. 

But  do  what  they  would,  they  would 
only  make  one  thing  of  it  —  a  winged 
man  with  a  dog's  head. 

The  matter  now  became  serious  ;  the 
professors  were  at  first  puzzled,  and 
then  got  quarrelsome  ;  and  the  result 
of  their  squabbling  was  that  pamphlets 
and  counterblasts  were  published  ;  and 
so  all  the  world  got  to  hear  of  the  bitter 
controversy  about  the  '^man-lizard  of 
the  Amazon." 

One  side  declared,  of  course,  that 
such  a  creature  was  an  impossibility, 
and  that  the  bones  were  a  remarkably 
clever  hoax.  The  other  side  retorted 
by  challenging  the  sceptics  to  manufac- 
ture a  duplicate,  and  publishing  the 
promise  of  such  large  rewards  to  any 
one  who  would  succeed  in  doing  so, 
that  the  museum  was  beset  for  months 
by  competitors.  But  no  one  could  man- 
ufacture another  man-lizard.  The  man 
part  was  simple  enough,  provided  they 
could  get  a  human  skeleton.  But  at 
the  angles  of  the  wings  were  set  huge 
claws,  black,  polished,  and  curved,  and 
nothing  that  ingenuity  could  suggest 
would  imitate  them.  And  then  the 
"  Grenuinists,"  as  those  who  believed  in 
the  monster  called  themselves,  set  the 
"  Imposturists  "  another  poser  ;  for  they 
publicly  challenged  them  to  say  what 
animal  either  the  head  or  the  wings 
had  belonged  to,  if  not  to  the  man- 
lizard?  And  the  answer  was  never 
given. 


So  victory  remained  with  them,  but 
not,  alas  I  tiie  bones  of  contention.  For 
the  Imposturists,  by  bribery  and  bur^ 
glary,  got  access  to  the  precious  skele* 
ton,  and  lo  I  one  morning  the  glory  of 
the  museum  had  disappeared.  The 
man  half  of  it  was  left,  but  the  head 
and  wings  were  gone,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  no  one  has  ever  seen  thera 
again. 

And  which  of  the  two  factions  was 
right  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither ; 
as  the  following  fragments  of  narrative 
will  go  to  prove. 

Once  upon  a  time,  so  say  the  Zaporo 
Indians,  who  inhabit  the  district  be- 
tween the  Amazon  and  the  Marailon, 
there  came  across  to  Pampas  de  Sa- 
crameudo  a  company  of  gold-seekers, 
white  men,  who  drove  the  natives  from 
their  workings  and  took  possession  of 
them.  They  were  the  first  white  men 
who  had  ever  been  seen  there,  and  the 
Indians  were  afraid  of  their  guns  ;  but 
eventually  treacher}'  did  the  work  of 
courage,  for,  pretending  to  be  friendly, 
the  natives  sent  their  women  among 
the  strangers,  and  they  taught  them 
how  to  make  tucupi  out  of  the  bread- 
root,  but  did  not  tell  them  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  ripe  and  the 
unripe.  So  the  wretched  white  men 
made  tucupi  out  of  the  unripe  fruit 
(which  brings  on  fits  like  epilepsy)  and 
when  they  were  lying  about  the  camp, 
helpless,  the  Indians  attacked  them  and 
killed  them  all. 

All  except  three.  These  three  they 
gave  to  the  Vampire. 

But  what  was  the  Yampire  ?  The 
Zaporos  did  not  know.  '^  Very  long 
ago,"  said  they,  ''there  were  many 
vampires  in  Peru,  but  they  were  all 
swallowed  up  in  the  year  of  the  Great 
Earthquake  when  the  Andes  were  lifted 
up,  and  there  was  left  behind  only  one 
'  Axinchi,'  who  lived  where  the  Ama- 
zon joins  the  Marailon,  and  he  would 
not  eat  dead  bodies — only  live  ones, 
from  which  the  blood  would  flow." 

So  far  the  legend ;  and  that  it  had 
some  foundation  in  fact  is  proved  by 
the  records  of  the  district,  which  tell  of 
more  than  one  massacre  of  white  gold- 
seekers   on   the  Marailon  by  Indians 
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whom  they  had  attempted  to  oust  from 
the  washings  ;  but  of  the  Arinchi,  the 
Vampire,  there  is  no  official  mention. 
Here,  however,  other  local  superstitions 
help  us  .to  the  reading  of  the  riddle  of 
the  man-lizard  of  the  University  at 
Bieniudwurst. 

When  sacrifice  was  made  to  "  the 
Vampire,"  the  victim  was  bound  in  a 
canoe,  and  taken  down  the  river  to  a 
point  where  there  was  a  kind  of  wind- 
ing back-water,  which  had  shelving 
banks  of  slimy  mud,  and  at  the  end 
there  was  a  rock  with  a  cave  in  it. 
And  here  the  canoe  was  left.  A  very 
slow  current  flowed  through  the  tortu- 
ous creek,  and  anything  thrown  into 
the  water  ultimately  reached  the  cave. 
Some  of  the  Indians  had  watched  the 
canoes  drifting  along,  a  few  yards  only 
in  an  hour,  and  turning  round  and 
round  as  they  drifted,  and  had  seen 
them  reach  the  cave  and  disappear 
within.  And  it  had  been  a  wonder  to 
them,  generation  after  generation,  that 
the  cave  was  never  filled  up,  for  all  day 
long  the  current  was  flowing  into  it, 
carr}'ing  with  it  the  sluggish  flotsam  of 
the  river.  So  they  said  that  the  cave 
was  the  entrance  to  Hell,  and  bottom- 
less. 

And  one  day  a  white  man,  a  professor 
of  that  same  University  of  Bierund- 
wurst,  and  a  mighty  hunter  of  beetles 
before  the  Lord,  who  lived  with  the 
Indians  in  friendship,  went  up  the 
backwater,  right  up  to  the  entrance, 
and  set  afloat  inside  the  cave  a  little 
raft,  heaped  up  yvith  touchwood  and 
knots  of  the  oil-tree,  which  he  set  fire 
to,  and  he  saw  the  i*aft  go  creeping 
along,  all  ablaze,  for  an  hour  and  more, 
lighting  up  the  wet  walls  of  the  cave  as 
it  went  on  either  side  ;  and  then  it  waa 
put  out. 

It  did  not  "go"  out  suddenly,  as  if 
it  had  upset,  or  had  floated  over  the 
edge  of  a  waterfall,  but  just  as  if  it 
had  been  beaten  out. 

For  the  burning  fragments  were  flung 
to  one  side  and  the  other,  and  the 
pieces,  still  alight,  glowed  for  a  long 
time  on  the  ledges  and  points  of  rock 
where  they  fell,  and  the  cave  was  filled 
with  the  sound  of  a  sudden  wind  and 


the  echoes  of  the  noise  of  great  wings 
flapping. 

And  at  last,  one  day,  this  professor 
went  into  the  cave  himself. 

"  I  took,"  he  wrote,  "  a  large  canoe, 
and  from  the  bows  I  built  o^t  a  brazier 
of  stout  cask-hoops,  and  behind  it, set  a 
gold-washing  tin  dish  for  a  reflector, 
and  loaded  the  canoe  with  roots  of  the 
resin-tree,  and  oil-wood,  and  yams,  and 
dried  meats  ;  and  I  took  spears  with 
me,  some  tipped  with  the  woorali 
poison,  that  numbs  but  does  not  kill. 
And  so  I  drifted  inside  the  cave  ;  and  I 
lit  my  fire,  and  with  my  pole  I  guided 
the  canoe  very  cautiously  through  the 
tunnel,  and  before  long  it  widened  out, 
and  creeping  along  one  wall  I  suddenly 
became  aware  of  a  moving  of  some- 
thing on  the  opposite  side. 

'*  So  I  turned  the  light  fair  upon  it, 
and  there,  upon  a  kind  of  ledge,  sat«  a 
beast  with  a  head  like  a  large  grey  dog. 
Its  eyes  were  as  large  as  a  cow's. 

"  What  its  shape  was  I  could  not  see. 
But  as  I  looked  I  began  gradually  to 
make  out  two  huge  bat-like  wings,  and 
these  were  spread  out  to  their  utmost 
as  if  the  beast  were  on  tiptoe  and  ready 
to  fly.  And  so  it  was.  For  just  as  I 
had  realized  that  I  beheld- before  me 
some  great  bat-reptile  of  a  kind  un- 
known to  science,  except  as  predilu- 
vian,  and  the  shock  had  thrilled  through 
me  at  the  thought  that  I  was  actually 
in  the  presence  of  a  living  specimen  of 
the  so-called  extinct  flying  lizards  of 
the  Flood,  the  thing  launched  itself 
upon  the  air,  and  the  next  instant  it 
was  upon  me. 

"  Clutching  on  to  the  canoe,  it  beat 
with  its  wings  at  the  flame  so  furiously 
that  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  the 
canoe  from  capsizing,  and,  taken  by 
surprise,  I  was  nearly  stunned  by  the 
strength  and  rapidity  of  its  blows  before 
I  attempted  to  defend  myself. 

"  By  that  time  —  scarcely  half  a  min- 
ute had  elapsed  —  the  brazier  had  been 
nearly  emptied  by  the  powerful  brute  ; 
and  the  vampire,  mistaking  me  no 
doubt  for  a  victim  of  sacrifice,  had 
already  taken  hold  of  me.  The  next 
instant  I  had  driven  a  spear  clean 
through  its  body,  and  with  a  prodigious 
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tumult  of  wings,  the  thing  loosed  its 
<:law8  from  my  clothes  and  dropped,  off 
into  the  stream. 

^^As  quickly  as  possible  I  rekindled 
my  light,  and  now  saw  the  Arinchi,  with 
wings  outstretched  upon  the  water,  drift- 
ing down  on  the  current.  I  followed 
it. 

"  Hour  after  hour,  with  my  reflector 
turned  full  upon  that  grey  dog's  head 
with  cow-like  eyes,  I  passed  along  down 
the  dark  and  silent  waterway.  I  ate 
Hud  drank  as  I  went  along,  but  did  not 
4are  to  sleep.  A  day  must  have  passed, 
and  two  nights  ;  and  then,  as  of  course 
I  had  all  along  expected,  I  saw  right 
ahead  a  pale  eye-shaped  glimmer,  and 
knew  that  I  was  coming  out  into  day- 
light again. 

"The  opening  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  it  was  with  intense  eager- 
ness that  I  gazed  upon  my  trophy,  the 
floating  Arinchi,  the  last  of  the  winged 
reptiles. 

"Already  in  imagination  I  saw  my- 
self the  foremost  of  travellers  in  Eu- 
ropean fame  —  the  hero  of  my  day. 
AVhat  were  Banks's  kangaroos  or  De 
Chaillu's  gorilla  to  my  discovery  of  the 
last  survivor  of  the  pterodactyles,  of 
the  creatures  of  Flood  —  the  flying  Sau- 
rian of  the  pre-Noachian  epoch  of  ca- 
tastrophe and  mud  ? 

"  Full  of  these  thoughts,  I  had  not 
noticed  that  the  vampire  was  no  longer 
moving,  and  suddenly  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  bumped  against  it.  In  an  instant 
it  had  climbed  up  on  to  the  boat.  Its 
great  bat-like  wings  once  more  beat  me 
and  scattered  the  flaming  brands,  and 
the  thing  made  a  desperate  efl!ort  to  get 
X^ast  me  back  into  the  gloom.  It  had 
seen  the  daylight  approaching  and  rather 
than  face  the  sun,  preferred  to  fight. 

"  Its  ferocity  was  that  of  a  maddened 
dog,  but  I  kept  it  off  with  my  pole,  and 
seeing  my  opportunity  as  it  clung,  flap- 
'ping  its  wings,  upon  the  bow,  gave  it 
such  a  thrust  as  made  it  drop  off.  It 
began  to  swim  (I  then  for  the  first  time 
noticed  its  lung  neck),  but  with  my  pole 
I  struck  it  on  the  head  and  stunned  it, 
and  once  more  saw  it  go  drifting  on  the 
current  into  daylight. 

"  What  a  relief  it  was  to  be  out  in  the 


open  air  I  It  was  noon,  and  as  we 
passed  out  from  under  the  entrance  of 
the  cave,  the  river  blazed  so  in  the  sun- 
light that  after  the  two  days  of  almost 
total  darkness  I  was  blinded  for  a  time. 
I  turned  my  canoe  to  the  shore,  to  the 
shade  of  trees,  and  throwing  a  noose 
over  the  floating  body,  let  it  tow  behind. 

"Once  more  on  firm  land  —  and  in 
possessiou  of  the  Vampire  I 

"I  dragged  it  out  of  the  water. 
What  a  hideous  beast  it  looked,  this 
winged  kangaroo  with  a  python's  neck  I 
It  was  not  dead  ;  so  I  made  a  muzzle 
with  a  strip  of  skin,  and  then  I  firmly 
bound  its  wings  together  round  its 
body.  I  lay  down  and  slept.  When  I 
awoke,  the  next  day  was  breaking  ;  so, 
having  breakfasted,  I  dragged  my  cap- 
tive into  the  canoe  and  went  on  down 
the  river.  Where  I  was  I  had  no  idea  ; 
but  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to  the 
sea ;  going  to  Germany  ;  and  that  was 
enough. 

"  For  two  months  I  have  been  drift- 
ing with  the  current  down  this  never- 
ending  river.  Of  my  adventures,  of 
hostile  natives,  of  rapids,  of  alligators, 
and  jaguars,  I  need  say  nothing.  They 
are  the  common  property  of  all  trav- 
ellers. But  my  vampire  I  It  is  alive. 
And  now  I  am  devoured  by  only 
one  ambition  —  to  keep  it  alive,  to  let 
Europe  actually  gaze  upon  the  living, 
breathing  survivor  of  the  great  reptiles 
known  to  the  human  race  before  the 
days  of  Noah  —  the  missing  link  be- 
tween the  reptile  and  the  bird.  To  this 
end  I  denied  myself  food ;  denied  my- 
self even  precious  mjedicine.  In  spite 
of  itself  I  gave  it  ali  my  quinine,  ^nd 
when  the  miasma  crept  up  the  river  at 
night,  I  covered  it  with  my  rug  and  lay 
exposed  myself.  If  the  black  fever 
should  seize  me  I 

"  Three  months,  and  still  upon  this 
hateful  river  !  Will  it  never  end  ?  I 
have  been  ill  —  so  ill,  that  for  two  days 
I  could  not  feed  it.  I  had  not  the 
strength  to  go  ashore  to  find  food,  and 
I  fear  that  it  will  die  —  die  before  I  can 
get  it  home. 
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^^  Been  ill  again  —  the  black  fever  I 
But  it  is  alive.  I  caught  a  vicuna  swim- 
ming in  the  river,  and  it  sucked  it  dry 
—  gallons  of  bloocl.  It  had  been  unfed 
three  days.  In  its  hungry  haste  it 
broke  its  muzzle.  I  was  almost  too 
feeble  to  put  it  on  again.  A  horrible 
thought  possesses  me.  Suppose  it 
breaks  its  muzzle  again  when  I  am 
lying  ill,  delirious,  and  it  is  ravenous  ? 
Oh  I  the  horror  of  it  I  To  see  it  eating 
is  terrible.  It  links  the  claws  of  its 
wings  together,  and  cowers  over  the 
body  ;  its  head  is  under  the  wings,  out 
of  sight.  But  the  victim  never  moves. 
As  soon  as  the  vampire  touches  it  there 
seems  to  be  a  paralysis.  Once  those 
wings  are  linked  there  is  absolute  quiet. 
Only  the  grating  of  teeth,  upon  bone. 
Horrible  I  horrible  \  But  in  Germany 
I  shall  be  famous.  In  Germany  with 
my  Vampire  f 

"  Am  very  feeble.  It  broke  its  muz- 
zle again.  But  it  was  in  the  daylight 
— when  it  is  blind.  Its  great  eyes  are 
blind  in  sunlight.  It  was  a  long  strug- 
gle. This  black  fever  I  and  the  horror 
of  this  thing  I  I  am  too  weak  now  to 
kill  it,  if  I  would.  I  must  get  it  home 
alive.  Soon  —  surely  soon  —  the  river 
will  end.  Oh  God  I  does  it  never  reach 
the  sea,  reach  white  men,  reach  home  ? 
But  if  it  attacks  me  I  will  throtUe  it. 
If  I  am  dying  I  will  throttle  it.  If 
we  cannot  go  back  to  Germany  alive, 
we  will  go  together  dead.  I  will  throt- 
tle it  with  my  two  hands,  and  fix  my 
teeth  in  its  horrible  neck,  and  our 
bones  shall  lie  together  on  the  bank  of 
this  accursed  river." 

This  is  nearly  all  that  was  recovered 
of  the  professor's  diary.  But  it  is 
enough  to  tell  us  of  the  final  tragedy. 

The  two  skeletons  were  found  to- 
gether on  the  very  edge  of  the  river- 
bank.  Half  of  each,  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  had  been  washed  away  at  suc- 
cessive flood-tides.  The  rest,  when  put 
together,  made  up  the  man-reptile  that, 
to  use  a  Rabelaisian  phrase,  *^  metagro- 
bolized  all  to  nothing "  the  University 
of  Bierundwurst. 

Phil  Robinson. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SILAS  TOLD:   MARINER  AND  METHODISTV 

One  of  the  last  of  William  Hogarth's- 
works    was  a  medley    entitled   ^'  Cre- 
dulity, Superstition,  and   Fanaticism." 
Among  others,  it  attacked  the  Meth- 
odists ;    and    was,    perhaps    naturally,, 
welcomed   by  the  contemporary  oppo- 
nents of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  as  am 
entirely  justifiable  satire.    But  by  the 
critics  of  our  day,  as  well  as  by  the 
more  judicious  admirers  of  the  artist, 
it  has  come  to  be  co.nsidered  as  a  mis- 
take ;  and  it  has  also  been  held  that  in 
rebuking  pictorially  what  he,  no  doubt 
with  peifect  sincerity,  regarded  as  pro- 
fane enthusiasm,  Hogarth  has  himself 
come    perilously  close  to  the  irrever- 
ence he  condemned.      In  one   of   his 
designs  of  earlier  date,  there  is,  never- 
theless, an  unsolicited  tribute  to  Meth- 
odism which  goes  some  way  to  condone 
the  effect  of  his  later  and  weaker  effort* 
It  occurs  in  the  penultimate   plate  of 
the  series  called  *^  Industry  and  Idle- 
ness," where  is  delineated   the  tragic 
ending    to    the    graceless     career    of 
Thomas  Idle.    Of  the  wonderful  crowd 
of    debased    and  brutalized  spectators 
which,  with  its  fringe  of  ruffianism  of 
all  sorts,  went  to  make  up  the  hon'ors 
of  an  '^  Execution  Day  "  under  the  san- 
guinary penal  code  of  the  Georges,  it  is 
not  here  necessaiy  to  speak.      But  of 
the  more  prominent  of   the    dramatis 
personae,  there  are  three,  or  rather  four, 
which  chiefly  serve  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion.     One  is    the  tiny  figure   of   the 
^*'  topsman,"  or  haugm.an,  standing  out 
against   the  outline   of    the   Highgate 
Hills,   and    unconcernedly   smoking    a 
short  pipe  on  the  summit  of  the  triple 
tree  itself.    Another  is  the  smug  Ordi- 
nary of  Newgate,  who,  with  tlie  *'  gay* 
red-lettered  face  "  that  tells  "  more  of 
good  living  than  of  grace,"  comfortably 
surveys  the  crowd  as  he  rolls  slowly  in 
his  offlcuU  coach  to  his  perfunctory  min- 
istrations.   Next,  in  tlxe  cart,  escorted 
by  the  sheriff's  officers  mounted,  and 
lying  back  against  his  coffin  in  an  agony 
of  abject  terror,  is  the  miserable  con-- 
vict,  holding  mechanically  before  hia 
face  an  open  book  which  his  eyes  do 
not  perceive.    Beside  him  in  the  vehi* 
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cle,  conspicuous  by  the  lauk  hair  then 
Jidd  to  be  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  Dissent,  sits  an  itinerant  preacher, 
who,  Bible  in  liand,  vigorously  but 
vainly  exhorts  his  dazed,  half -stupefied 
companion.  The  fervent  gesticulation 
and  terrible  energy  of  the  volunteer 
chaplain  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
sleek  indifference  of  the  recognized 
functionary.  Moreover,  there  is  a  look 
of  actuality  about  the  former  which 
excites  curiosity.  But  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Trusler,  and  the  earlier  commenta- 
tors of  the  artist,  even  Wesley  himself 
was  nothing  but  ^'  a  leader  of  a  sect 
called  Methodists  ;  -'  and  no  footnote 
identifies  this  niost  humble  of  his  camp- 
fdllowei*8.  Exactly  one  bi»n(ired  and* 
forty-six  years  after  date,  however,  we 
are  enabled  to  supply,  from  a  trust- 
worthy source,  the  information  so  long 
withheld.  The  life  of  the  preacher, 
written  by  himself,  is  still  extant,  and 
his  name  was  Silas  Told. 

It  is  a  queer  Dickens-like  name,  al- 
most far-fetched  enough  to  be  fictitious. 
But  even  w^ere  its  strict  veracity  not 
vouched  for  by  Wesley  himself,  there 
is  veiy  little  fiction  about  the  brief 
Autobiography  whose  over-copious  title 
.is  reproduced  below.^  Silas  Told  was 
bom  '^at  the  Lime-kilns,  near  the  hot 
wells "  at  Bristol  in  April,  1711.  He 
<;ould  scarcely  be  called,  like  Bunyan, 
*^  of  a  low  and  inconsiderate  genera- 
lion,"  for  his  father  had  been  a  Bristol 
physician,  who,  falling  into  dlfiiculties 
through  speculation,  ended  his  career 
ak  a  doctor  on  a  Guinea  tri^der  ;  while 
iiis  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Dev- 
onshire ship-captain.  Both  were  reli- 
gious people,  and  the  boy's  earliest  days 
were  spent  in  wandering  in  the  fields? 
And  in  long  conversations  with  his  sis- 
ter Dulcy  (Dulcibella)  "  about  God  and 

^  An  Aceoont  of  the  Life,  and  Dealings  of  Qod 
with  Silas  Told,  late  Preaoher  of  the  Gospel, 
irherein  is  set  forth  the  wonderful  Display  of 
Divine  Providence  towards  him  when  at  Sea ;  his 
rarious  Sufferings  abroad :  together  with  many 
Instances  of  the  sovereign  Oraee  of  Qod,  in  the 
«onvenion  of  several  Malefactors  under  Sentence 
of  Death,  who  were  greatly  blessed  under  his  Min- 
iftry.  Written  by  Himself  .  .  .  liOndon :  Printed 
and  sold  by  Gilbert  and  Plummer  (No.  13)  Cree- 
Cburch-Lane,  Leadenhall  Street,  and  by  T.  Scol- 
lick,  Bookseller,  City  Road,  1786. 


happiness."  That  such  a  childhood 
should  be  accompanied  by  unusual 
manifestations  was  perhaps  inevitable. 
Once  when  the  children  had  lost  them- 
selves in  the  King's  Wood,  they  were 
twice  mysteriously  driven  into  the  right 
way  by  the  apparition  of  a  large  dog, 
which  conveniently  vanished  as  soon  as 
its  mission  was  performed.  When  he 
was  between  seven  and  eight  vears  of 
age,  little  Silas  went  —  like  Chatterton 
forty  years  later  —  to  the  Bristol  Blue 
Coat  School,  Edward  Colston's  famous 
hospital,  concerning  the  benevolent 
founder  of  which  he  relates  more  than 
one  anecdote.  Here,  saturating  him- 
self with  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  he 
had  another'  curious  experience.  He 
was  nearly  drowned  while  bathings 
and,  after  being  rescued  iu  a  half- 
conscious  condition  by  a  benevolent 
Dutchman,  had  a  kind  of  vision  of 
Bunyan's  Celestial  City.  From  the 
quiet,  semi-monastic  life  at  Colston's 
he  was  roughly  withdrawn  in  July, 
1735,  when,  being  at  that  time  about 
i^urteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Captain 
Moses  Lilly  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
bound  from  Bristol  to  Cork  and  Ja- 
maica.. For  the  whole  voyage  out  the 
poor  lad  was  sick.  From  Jamaica  the 
ship  sailed  down  to  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peachy.  Returning  thence  to  the  West 
Indies,  both  water  and  provisions  failed 
owing  to  a  miscalculation,  and.. they 
were  all  but  starved.  In  Kingston 
Harbor  they  came  in  for  a  tremendous 
huriicane,  which  cast  away  seventy -five 
sail,  piling  tliom  one  upon  another  like 
bahdbdxes,  drove  a  snow  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons  half  a  mile  inland 
among  the  cocoa-trees,  and  strewed 
the  shore  for  leagues  with  the  bodies  of 
drowned  men.  As  for  the  Prince  of 
Walcs,.she  parted  all  her  three  cables 
at  once,  turned  broadside  to  the  wind, 
overset,  sunk  as  far  as  the  ground  would 
permit,  and  in  that  condition  was  driven 
with  her  gunwale  to  the  bottom  to  the 
extremity  of  the  harbor,  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles.  After  the  hurri- 
cane came  '^a  pestilential  sickness" 
which  swept  away  thousands  of  the 
natives.  Neglected  *  by  his  skipper. 
Captain  Lilly's  apprentice  was  left  in  a 
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warehouse  to  the  attentioas  of  a  black, 
who  closed  him  daily  with  Jesuits' 
•bark.  Finally,  when  he  had  practically 
laid  himself  down  to  die  on  a  dunghill 
at  the  east  end  of  Kingston,  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  London  captain,  and 
ultimiately  returned  to  Bristol  in  the 
Montserrat,  master,  David  Jones.  It 
was  not  an  auspicious  name  ;  but  the 
boatswain  of  the  vessel,  a  much-experi- 
enced man,  effectually  cured  the  boy  of 
his  fever. 

His  sailor's  life,  it  will  be  seen,  had 
already  been  chequered,  and  Captain 
Lilly,  in  addition,  like  the  master  in 
"  Sally  in  our  Alley  "  had  often  "  banged 
him  mosjt  severely."  But  the  skipper 
of  the  Prince  of  Wale's  was  an  angel  to 
Captain  Timothy  Tucker  of  the  Koyal 
George,  to  whom  he  was  next  trans- 
ferred, and  who,  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  precepts  and  his  practice, 
inust  have  reminded  Told  of  his  old 
friend  Talkative  in  Bunyan.  "  A 
greater  villain,  I  firmly  believe,  never 
existed,  though  at  home  he  assumed 
the  character  and  temper  of  a  saint." 
Upon  one  occasion,  Tucker  not  only 
horsewhipped  his  unfortunate  appren- 
tice with  such  vigor  that  his  clothes  oil 
his  back  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
crew  declared  they  could  see  his  bones, 
but  he  jumped  repeatedly  upon  the  pit 
of  his  stomach,  "in  order  to  endanger 
his  life."  "Had  not  the  people  laid 
hold  of  my  two  legs,  and  thrown  me 
under  the  windlass  (after  the  manner 
they  threw  cats  or  dogs)  he  would  have 
ended  his  cruelty  in  murder."  The 
inadequate  reason  for  this  assault  was 
that  Tucker  thought  the  boy  had  been 
wasteful  in  taking  biscuit  from  the 
gun-room.  At  another  time,  when  he 
was  suffering  from  fever,  he  was  furi- 
ously thrashed  to  make  him  'better. 
That  he  escaped  with  his  life  is  mar- 
vellous, for  Tucker  stuck  at  nothing. 
Once  he  deliberately  shot  a  sick  negro 
in  cold  blood  ;  and  he  so  tormented 
the  cook,  John  Bundy,  that  the  miser- 
able creature  flung  himself  overboard. 
As  may  be  gathered,  the  Royal  George 
\vas  a  slaver ;  and  the  Bristol  appren- 
tice escaped  none  of  the  horrible  inci- 
dents of    that  horriI)le  traffic.     W!ien 


the  negro  aboviB  mentioned  was  butch-^ 
ered,  the  rest  of  the  blacks  revolted^ 
with  intent  to  kill  the  crew  ;  ""but  we," 
says  Silas,  borrowing  ior  th«  uonce 
the  pen  of  Defoe,  "  nimbly  betaking; 
ourselves  to  the  cannOns,  pointed  them 
through  a  bulkhead  that  parted  the 
main  and  quarter  deck  ;  which,  when 
they  perceived,  the  greater  part  of 
them  ran  down  between  decks,  and  the 
remainder  jumped  overboard  and  were 
•all  drbwned,  save  one  or  two,  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  jolly-boat, 
we  '  resciied  from  the  violence  of  the 
sea."  Once  again,  when  they  Were 
ready  to  sail,  a  panic  broke  out  among^ 
the  human  cargo  below,  who  began  to 
slii*iek  dismally  that  Egbo  (i.e.,  the 
devil)  was  among  them.  Next  morn- 
ing, oh  the  hatches  being  opened^ 
forty  out  of  a  total  of  eighty  slaves  Were 
found  to  have  been  suffocated,  and 
were  thereupon  promptly  throwti  over 
the  ship's  side. 

From  the  "  bloodthirsty  devil  "  Tuck- 
er, Silas  Told  passed  to  Captain  Boach 
of  the  Scipio,  whom  he  describes  as  "  a 
pleasant-tempered  gentleman,  and  ex- 
ceeding free  and  liberal  with  his  ship's 
company" — a  commendation  compat- 
ible, in  a  West  Indian  skipper,  with  a 
good  many  questionable  qualities.  At 
New  Calabar,  Captain  Roach,  being 
then  probably  under  the  influence  of 
the  punch  which  he  had  been  brewing 
in  a  tub  on  the  quarter-deck,  took  um- 
brage at  certaib  indiscreet  attentions 
offered  by  a  local  slave-dealer  to  a 
black  girl  in  whom  he  was  personally 
interested.  Thereupon  Captain  Roach 
promptly  knocked  out  all  the  offender'* 
front  teeth  with  his  cane,  and,  running 
to  the  state-room  for  his  pistols,  obliged 
Tom  Aucora  (for  such  was  the  dealer's, 
name)  to  jump  overboard  in  order  t(> 
avoid  being  shot.  Reflecting  subse- 
quently upon  the  bad  taste  of  what  h& 
had  done,  Captain  Roach,  against  the 
advice  of  his  crew,  arrayed  himself  ia 
scarlet  plush,  girt  on  his  sword,  and 
went  ashore  in  state  to  make  matters 
up.  He  was  received  with  much  feigned 
cordiality  by  Ancora,  who  straightway- 
concocted  for  his  guest  so  potent  a  lov- 
ing cup  that  it  in  due  time  paralyzed-. 
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and  (though  he  lingered  for  some 
weeks)  eventually  did  for  the  unfortu- 
nate captain  of  the  Scipio.  His  last 
illness  was  accompanied  by  an  occur- 
rence of  "  an  ominous  nature,"  which 
Silas  must  relate  for  himself  :  — 

Every  day,  in  the  course  of  his  [Captain 
Roaches]  weakness  in  body,  he  made  re- 
peated e£fort8  to  reach  the  cabin  windows, 
in  order  to  receive  the  cooling  air  ;  and  at 
whatever  times  he  looked  into  the  water,  a 
devil-fish  was  regularly  swinnning  at  the 
stem  of  the  ship  ;  he  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
fish  of  prey,  but  his  breadth  from  fin  to  fin 
was  about  twenty-eight  feet,  and  in  length 
about  seven  or  eight,  with  a  wide  tail,  and 
•two  ivory  horns  In  front.  He  followed  the 
ship,  to  our  best  calculation,  near  eighteen 
hundred  miles,  nor  was  it  remembered  by 
any  of  the  ship's  crew  that  a  fish  of  that 
nature  had  made  its  appearance  in  the 
course  of  any  of  their  voyages.  Perpetual 
attempts  to  destroy  or  catch  this  monster 
'was  [sic]  made,  by  the  fastening  a  thick  rope 
'round  the  body  of  a  dead  negro,  and  casting 
him  overboard,  but  it  was  ineffectual ;  the 
fish  swam  close  under  our  stem,  got  his 
horns  entangled  In  the  rope,  under-run  it  to 
the  end,  and  then  tossed  his  refused  prey 
several  yards  above  the  water.  When  the 
captain  died  he  forsook  the  ship,  and  we 
saw  him  no  more. 

Many  other  *'  moving  accidents  "re- 
mained for  Silas  Told  which  can  here 
be  only  briefly  glanced  at.  Between 
Jamaica  and  Cuba,  the  Scipio  was  taken 
by  a  Spanish  guarda  costa^  and  her 
crew  narrowly  escaped  hanging  on  the 
Platform  under  Cape  Nicolas  in  St. 
Domingo.  Then  they  were  wrecked  on 
a  reef ;  had  to  swim  for  fresh  water 
through  a  shark-haunted  sea ;  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  sand  to  avoid  the 
mosquitoes  —  and  so  forth.  Being  res- 
cued by  a  passing  vessel,  they  set  sail 
for  Boston,  to  be  cast  away  once  more 
"on  the  Gay-head  of  St.  Matthias's 
vine-yard"  (i.e.,  Martha's  Vineyanl,  off 
Massachusetts).  Here  Told,  with  three 
others,  swam  naked  to  laud,  got  a  line 
on  shore,  and  saved  his  companions. 
On  Martha's  Vineyard  they  found  a 
friendly  governor,  Ebenezer  Allen,  who 
welcomed  them  with  the  large-handed 
hospitality  of  the  old  colonial  days,  fed 
and  clothed  them,  and  even  proposed 


(there  being  but  few  whites  on  the 
island)  that  Told,  who  was  better  edu- 
cated than  the  rest,  should  settle  in  the 
place  and  marry  one  of  his  daughters. 
This  advantageous,  and  even  ideal 
offer,  for  Allen  was  immensely  rich  in 
flocks  and  herds,  being  declined  with 
thanks,  he  gave  them  forty  shillings 
each,  and  franked  them  to  Sandwich 
on  the  mainland.  Makinc:  their  wav 
through  Hanover,  they  were  treated 
with  the  same  liberality  by  the  New 
Englanders,  though  they  were  gravely 
rebuked  for  travelling  on  Sunday.  At 
last  Silas  reached  Boston,  where  he 
lived  for  four  months.  Of  the  Bos- 
tonians  of  that  day,  he  speaks  with 
unreserved  commendation.  "  Their  be- 
havior," he  says,  "is  altogether  amia- 
ble, as  peacemakers ;  and  they  are 
naturally  blessed  with  humane  inclina- 
tions, together  with  such  strict  order 
and  economy  as  I  never  before  ob- 
served ;  nor  do  I  remember  to  have 
heard  one  oath  uttered,  or  the  name  of 
the  Lord  mentioned,  save  upon  a  reli- 
gious occasion,  during  the  time  I  tiir- 
ried  at  that  place." 

Restless  as  Ulysses,  Silas  did  not  yet 
quit  the  sea.  After  visiting  his  home 
in  England,  he  sailed  to  Old  Calabar  as 
gunner  of  the  slaver  Amoretta,  and 
subsequently  served  in  the  Ann  and 
Judith.  Then  he  went  a  voyage  to  the 
Mediterranean,  whence  returning,  he 
was  pressed,  after  the  inhuman  fashion 
of  those  days,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  transferred  to  the  Phcenix  man-of- 
war.  Here  his  captain,  one  Trivil  Caley 
b}'  name,  was  a  pious  man,  who  dif- 
fered as  much  from  the  sea-oflftcers  of 
Smollett  as  his  two  lieutenants  closely 
resembled  those  worthies.  In  this  envi- 
ronment, Told's  boyish  instincts,  which 
had  lain  dormant  during  his  wild,  sea- 
faring life,  began  faintly  to  revive. 
Again  he  saw  visions  as  of  old,  and  lis- 
tened to  supernatural  monitions.  -  Then, 
one  Christinas  eve,  he  married,  choos- 
ing for  his  helpmate  "  a  very  virtuous 
young  woman,"  named  Mary  Verney. 
After  this  he  went  with  the  fleet  to 
Lisbon,  and,  once  more,  was  all  but 
wrecked  on  those  rocks  of  Scilly  which 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  that  "  plain,  gnl- 
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lant  man,"  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  In 
Pebruary,  1736,  he  was  paid  off,  and 
never  again  saw  blue  water. 

Bred  a  Churchman  in  his  boyhood, 
he  still  clung  as  a  man  to  his  first  im- 
pressions. But  he  was  near  his  turning- 
point  ;  and  the  behavior  of  the  curate 
of  the  Essex  village  where,  on  fourteen 
pounds  a  year,  he  now  settled  as  a 
schoolmaster,  served  not  a  little  to  dis- 
turb his  illusions.  The  curate  loved  a 
sea-song  and  a  bowl  of  punch  ;  but  for 
this  latter  had  not  the  justification  of 
the  Ordinary  in  "Jonathan  Wild," 
namely,  that  punch  "  is  nowhere  spoken 
against  in  Scripture,"  since,  as  he  in- 
formed his  guest  in  a  burst  of  confi- 
dence, he  did  not  (in  spite  of  his  cloth) 
attach  any  importance  to  the  Scriptures 
at  all.  This,  in  the  circumstances. 
Told  thought  so  horrible  that  he 
promptly  renounced  him,  though  he 
can  scarcely  have  been  a  very  excep- 
tional specimen  of  the  inferior  clergy 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Losing  his 
school  soon  after.  Told  came  to  London, 
finding  employments  of  different  kinds. 
One  day,  in  1740,  an  acquaintance  took 
him,  much  against  his  will,  to  hear 
Wesley  at  the  Foundry  in  Moorfields, 
at  this  time  a  ruinous  old  building  in 
which  the  Methodists  met  almost  se- 
cretly and  at  extremely  early  hours. 
The  magnetic  influence  of  the  preacher 
set  him  on  fire.  "  This  is  the  truth,"  a 
voice  seemed  to  say ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  his  wife,  he 
became  a  zealous  convert  to  Method- 
ism. His  earnestness  attracted  Wes- 
ley ^s  notice ;  and  he  was  ultimately 
placed  in  charge  of  the  charity  school 
in  the  band  room  at  the  back  of  the 
Foundry — a  post  which  he  filled  faith- 
fully for  seven  years,  working  from  five 
in  the  morning  until  five  at  night. 
While  he  was  thus  employed  came  what 
.may  be  called  the  crucial  moment  in  his 
career.  At  one  of  the  early  services  in 
1744  Wesley  preached  from  the  text, 
"  I  was  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  vis- 
ited me  not."  To  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  Foundry  the  words  seemed  like 
a  special  revelation  of  his  calling. 
Henceforth,  until  his  death,  he  became 
a  regular  visitor  to  the  condemned  cells 


at  Newgate,  earning  xn  time,  as  opposed 
to  the  Ordinary,  the  popular  title  of 
the  "Prisoner's  Chaplain."  From  the 
outset  he  took  his  place  in  the  cart  with 
the  convicts  ;  and  as  Hogarth's  "  In- 
dustry and  Idleness"  was  published  in 
1747,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  is  the  person  actually  intended 
in  the  plate  entitled  "  The  Idle  'Pren- 
tice Executed  at  Tyburn."  Indeed,  it 
is  possible  that  Hogarth  may  have 
sketched  him  without  knowing  his 
name,  since  the  memoir  from  which  the 
above  particulars  are  derived  was  not 
issued  until  long  after  the  death  of 
both. 

His  life,  which  had  been  compara- 
tively uneventful  from  the  date  of  his 
leaving  the  sea,  grows  barren  of  per- 
sonal interest  at  this  point ;  and  his 
autobiography  henceforth  treats  chiefly 
of  the  more  notable  of  the  malefactors 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact. Among  the  strangest  of  his  sto- 
ries is  that  of  John  Lancaster,  one  of  a 
batch  of  ten  poor  wretches  sentenced  to 
death,  whom  Told  saw  upon  his  first 
visit  to  the  prison.  Lancaster,  who  was 
a  young  man,  had  been  a  thief ;  but  he 
had  come  under  religious  influences 
while  in  confinement,  and  he  met  his 
fate  with  a  discretion  and  pious  exalta- 
tion that  moved  even  the  sheriff  to 
tears.  Being  without  friends,  there 
was  no  one  to  bury  his  body.  It  was 
therefore  pounced  upon  as  soon  as  it 
was  cut  down  by  a  "surgeon's  mob," 
who  carried  it  over  to  Paddington  for 
dissection.  They  had  no  sooner  de- 
parted than  a  company  of  eight  sailors 
armed  with  truncheons  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  Whether  they  had  hoped  to 
rescue  the  dead  man  is  not  stated,  but 
they  were  apparently  in  search  of  him. 
Learning  from  an  old  woman  who  sold 
gin  what  had  happened,  they  went 
after  the  "surgeon's  mob"  and  recov- 
ered the  corpse.  Having  obtained  it, 
they  paraded  it  about  the  suburbs,  two 
at  a  time,  until  they  were  tired  ;  and 
finally  deposited  it  1)y  common  consent 
on  a  chance  doorstep.  A  startling  re- 
sult followed.  The  noise  which  this 
made  in  the  neighborhood  brought 
down  the  frightened  old  woman  of  the 
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house,  who  found  it  was  the  dead  body 
of  her  son  I 

Told  speaks  of  the  hanging  of  Lan- 
caster and  his  companions  as  more  like 
a  fair  than  an  awful  execution,  and 
his  words,  in  fact,  are  almost  a  descrip- 
tion of  Hogarth's  print.  "There  was 
a  very  crowded  concourse,"  he  says, 
"  among  whom  were  numberless  gin 
and  gingerbread  vendors,  accompanied 
by  pickpockets  of  almost  every  denom- 
ination in  London."  In  the  years  to 
come  he  must  often  have  witnessed  that 
scene  again.  Kow  and  then,  under  the 
indiscriminate  rigor  of  the  law,  the 
cases  were  exceptionally  piteous.  Such, 
for  example,  was  that  of  a  young  man 
named  Coleman,  who  was  hung  on  in- 
sufficient evidence  ;  such  again  that  of 
Mary  Edmonson,  a  poor  girl  who  suf- 
fered on  Kennington  Common  upon  a 
charge  of  murdering  her  aunt  —  a 
charge  of  which,  as  the  event  proved, 
she  was  absolutely  guiltless.  Another 
case  which  Told  .  narrates  presents 
something  of  the  sensational  element 
which  characterized  that  of  John  Lan- 
caster. Four  gentlemen,  one  being  a 
naval  officer,  got  drunk  at  an  election 
dinner  ;  took  the  road  for  a  frolic  ;  and 
robbed  an  Essex  fanner.  The  farmer 
followed  them  to  (Chelmsford ;  they 
were  taken,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  Many  efforts  were  made  in 
their  behalf  ;  but  King  George  II.  was 
inexorable.  "His  subjects,"  he  said, 
"  were  not  to  be  in  bodily  fear,  and  suf- 
fer the  loss  of  their  property,  merely 
through  a  capricious,  wanton  whim." 
Morgan,  the  naval  officer,  however, 
was  engaged  to  a  lady  of  rank,  a  daugh- 
ter (according  to  Told)  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  His  fiancee  was  untiring  in 
her  appeals  to  the  king  to  spare  her 
lover's  life,  •pei'sistiug  up  to  the  very 
day  preceding  the  execution,  when  his 
Majesty  at  last  yielded  to  her  importu- 
nity so  far  as  to  consent  to  a  reprieve  at 
the  gallows'  foot.  Told,  who  had  vis- 
ited the  unhappy  convicts  repeatedly 
during  their  confinement,  and  was  pres- 
ent as  usual,  only  learned  of  this,  deci- 
sion by  seeing  Morgan  fall  fainting  to 
the  ground  under  the  shock  of  the  an- 
nouncement.   At  first  h»  thought   it 
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was  a  rescue  ;  but  he  was  reassured 


when  he  found  the  respited  man  seated 
in  a  coach  beside  the  lady  who  had  so 
devotedly  pleaded  his  cause. .  The  other 
three  were  hanged. 

The  last  of  those  of  whom  Told  gives 
an  account  was  the  infamous  and  noto- 
rious Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brownrigg,  of 
Fleur  de  Lys  Court,  Fetter  Lane,  who, 
in  Canning's  parody  of  Southey, 

whipped  two  female  'prentices  to  death 
And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole. 

He  had  many  interviews  with  her,  and 
seems  to  have  fully  believed  in  her 
complete  contrition  and  repentance. 
He  roilc  with  her  in  the  cart  to  Tyburn  ; 
and,  in  the  frontispiece  to  an  edition  of 
his  autobiography  published  at  Salford 
in  1806,  she  is  depicted  much  in  the 
position  of  Thomas  Idle  in  Hogarth's 
print,  with  Told  seated  at  her  side. 
But,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  "au- 
thentick  Narrative  "  published  by  Mr. 
Urban  in  September,  1767,  she  is  not  a 
malefactor  with  whom  it  is  possible  to 
sympathize  greatly.  Told's  ministra- 
tions to  her  and  to  the  other  inmates  of 
Newgate,  it  should  be  added,  were  not 
accomplished  without  difficulty  ;  and 
vested  interests,  in  the  shape  of  keep- 
ers and  Ordinary,  were  often  arrayed 
against  him  —  his  clerical  brotlier,  Mr. 
Taylor,  especially  taking  an  infin^y  of 
pains  to  harass  and  obstruct  him  in 
his  pious  offices.  But  his  invincible 
tenacity  of  purpose  triumphed  over  all 
obstacles,  and  he  was  even  able  to  effect 
some  minor .  reforms  in  the  prison  it- 
self." Nor  were  his  exertions  confined 
to  Newgate  alone,  for,  in  process  of 
time,  he  visited  (he  says)  '•  every  prison, 
as  well  as  every  workhouse,  in  and 
about  London,  and  frequently  travelled 
to  almost  every  town  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  metropolis." 

In  December,  1778,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  Silas  Told's  life  of  obscure 
and  unsel^sh  usefulness  came  to  an 
end.  But  the  Gentleman* 8  Magazine 
for  that  date,  though  it  records  the  de- 
parture from  this  world  of  "Hannah 
Snell,  the  well-known  female  soldier, 
who  was  found  dead  on  a' heath  in  War- 
wickshire)"  devotes  no  obituary  lixmito 
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the  patient  ^'prisoners'  chaplain,''  from 
whose  lips  so  many  hapless  beings  had 
heard  their  last  words  of  comfort  and 
consolation.  His  best  epitaph  is  to  be 
found  in  Wesley's  journal :  "  On  the 
20th  of  December,  1778, 1  buried  what 
was  mortal  of  honest  Silas  Told.  For 
many  years  he  attended  the  malefactors 
in  Newgate  without  fee  or  reward ; 
and  I  suppose  no  man  for  this  hun- 
dred years  has  been  so  successful  in 
that  melancholy  office.  God  had  given 
him  peculiar  talents  for  it,  and  he  had 
amazing  success  therein.  The  greatest 
part  of  those  whom  he  attended  died  in 
peace,  and  many  of  them  in  the  triumph 
of  faith."  Austin  Dobson. 


From  The  Contemporary  Beview. 
TAUCS  WITH  TENNYSON. 

Though  only  my  uncle  by  marriage, 
no  mother's  brother  could  have  been 
more  loving  to  me  through  life  than 
was  my  guardian,  Lord  Tennyson.  Of 
late  years  our  homes  had  lain  far  apart, 
and  my  opportunities  of  meeting  him 
were  rare,  but  precious  to  me  is  the 
memory  of  those  days  of  my  youth, 
when  we  used  to  take  cross-country 
walks  over  hedge  and  ditch,  or  i-amble 
together  over  the  breezy  downs,  and 
when  he  opened  to  me  the  treasure- 
house  of  his  mind  and  heart. 

Everything  we  came  across  interested 
him,  and  he  could  see  something  to  ad- 
mire even  in  a  raw-boned  old  hack 
grazing  by  the  wayside  :  —  ' 

You  would  scarcely  call  that  poor  beast 
beautiful  [he  exclaimed],  with  his  ribs 
almost  sticking  through  his  skin,  but  he  Is 
certainly  picturesque  as  he  stands  shivering 
on  the  common,  his  meagre  tail  blowing  in 
the  wind.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pictuiv 
esque  is  generally  associated  with  age,  or 
the  commencement  of  decay ;  for,  take  a 
cottage  that  when  newly  built  seemed  com- 
monplace enough,  and  pull  down  some  of 
its  thatch,  then  break  the  windows,  and 
introduce  a  baby  clad  in  rags,  sprawling 
across  the  threshold,  and  you  have  at  once 
a  picturesque  subject  for  the  artist. 

His  sympathy  with  nature  led  him  to 
mourn  over  the  etttting  down  of  trees, 


as  if  they  were,  like  the  grove  ia 
Dante's  "Inferno,"  the  abode  of  his 
personal  friends,  and  specially  did  he 
grieve  if  the  axe  smote  them  in  sum- 
mer time.  I  well  remember  his  gazing 
long  upon  a  horse-chestnut  that  had 
continued  to  put  forth  flowers  days 
after  it  had  been  felled  to  the  earth. 
**  Look  at  it,"  he  said,  "  stretching  out 
a  beseeching  arm,  and  blossoming  on, 
its  blooms  unfolding  in  all  their  beauty, 
quite  unconscious  that  they  can  never 
turn  to  fruitage.  How  like  they  are  to 
some  men,  who  appear  blooming  out- 
wardly, and  think  that  they  are  living, 
whilst  they  are  already  dead  within." 

My  uncle  loved  to  talk  of  Arthur 
Hallam,  and  other  friends  of  his  youth, 
but  he  never  descended  to  any  trivial 
details  concerning  them,  and  he  used 
to  say :  — 

I  cannot  imagine  why  people  should  be 
so  curious  about  all  the  petty  incidents  of 
my  life.  I  never  cared  to  know  about  the 
daily  minutiie  of  great  men's  lives,  which 
never  interested  me  in  the  least.  I  remem- 
ber when  Mrs.  Langton  showed  me  a  glass 
from  which  she  said  *^  Johnson  used  to 
drink  lemonade,  stirring  it  with  fingers 
which  were^  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  too 
clean,^^  I  thought  she  had  much  better  have 
omitted  such  details. 

There  was  one  incident  in  his  life 
that  Tennyson  knew  had  often  been 
misunderstood,  and  he  most  solemnly 
laid  upon  me  the  chaise  that  I  who,  he 
said,  could  best  undertake  the  task, 
should  let  all  the  world  know  "  ?k>w 
great  a  sacrifice  ^^  (these  were  his  very 
words,  uttered  in  a  tone  of  intense  ear- 
nestness) he  had  practised  in  yielding 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  pressing  entreaties 
that  he  should  take  the  peerage. 

Tennyson  was  by  no  means  blind  to 
the  darker  side  of  nature.  "She  will 
never  teach  men  morality,"  he  would 
say,  "  and  her  ravening  tooth  is  a  cruel 
one.  Indeed,  it  was  the  observed  cm* 
elty  of  nature  that  gave  rise  to  the  cult 
of  the  Khonds,  with  their  human  sac- 
rifices." 

You  could  not  learn  to  know  the  higher 
attributes  of  God  from  nature  [he  contin- 
ued] even  with  the  aid  of  science.  In  fact, 
when  I  think  how  much  more  important 
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the  world  must  have  seemed  when  men  he- 
heved  it  the  centre  of  the  universe,  I  am 
sometimes  half-disposed  to  regret  the  dis- 
coveries of  astronomy,  because  they  have  in 
no  wise  exalted  men^s  conception  of  God^s 
power,  since  they  had  already  conceived  of 
him  as  Almighty,  and  all  is  comprehended 
in  that  term.  But  how  amazing  astronomy 
is.  I  am  overwhelmed  with  awe  when  I 
think  that  in  a  space  of  the  heavens  that 
looks  smaller  than  the  palm  of  my  hand, 
there  are  sixty  thousand  suns  ;  yet,  did  you 
ever  reflect  on  the  not  less  wonderful  fact 
that  the  whole  starry  heavens  are  retained 
on  your  retina  ? 

He  looked  upon  astronomy  and  geol- 
ogy as  the  greatest  of  the  sciences,  and 
was  never  weary  of  dwelling  upon  the 
marvels  they  unfold  :  — 

When  I  think  [he  used  to  say]  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  universe,  I  am  filled  with 
the  sense  of  my  own  utter  insignificance, 
and  am  ready  to  exclaim  with  David  : 
"What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
him  !"  The  freedom  of  the  human  will 
and  the  starry  heavens  are  the  two  greatest 
marvels  that  come  under  our  observation, 
and  when  I  think  of  all  the  mighty  worlds 
around  us,  to  which  ours  is  but  a  speck,  I 
feel  what  poor  little  worms  we  are,  and  ask 
myself,  What  is  greatness  ?  I  do  not  like 
such  a  word  as  design  to  be  applied  to  the 
Creator  of  all  these  worlds,  it  makes  him 
seem  a  mere  artificer.  A  certain  amount  of 
anthropomorphism  must,  however,  neces- 
sarily enter  into  our  conception  of  God, 
because,  though  there  may  be  infinitely 
higher  beings  than  ourselves  in  the  worlds 
beyond  ours,  yet  to  our  conception  man  is 
the  highest  form  of  being. 

Matter,  time,  and  space  are  all  illusions, 
but  above  and  beyond  them  all  is  God,  who 
is  no  illusion.  Time  has  no  absolute  exist- 
ence, and  we  can  as  little  conceive  of  space 
being  finite  as  of  its  being  infinite.  We  can 
really  understand  the  existence  of  spirit 
much  better  than  that  of  matter,  which  is 
to  me  far  more  incomprehensible  than 
spirit.  We  see  nothing  as  it  really  is, 
not  even  our  fellow-creatures  ;  and  perhaps 
when  we  see  each  other  as  we  really  are, 
we  shall  no  more  know  each  other  than 
dogs  do  their  masters  in  the  path  or  on  the 
snow. 

My  uncle  always  seemed  to  like  best 
to  talk  about  spiritual  matters,  and  no 
clergyman  was  ever  a  more  earnest 
Btudent  of  the  Bible,  or  a  more  impres- 


sive reader  thereof.  It  used  to  be  a 
treat  to  me  to  hear  him  recite  one  of 
his  new  poems,  in  that  grand,  sonorous 
voice  of  his,  but  it  was  a  still  greater 
delight  to  listen  to  his  reading  of  a 
chapter  of  Isaiali,  for  then,  so  thor- 
oughly did  he  send  his  whole  soul  forth 
with  his  words,  that  one  was  reminded 
of  Bunsen's  remark  on  F.  D.  Mau- 
rice's reading  of  the  Church  service, 
'^  Such  reading  is  in  itself  a  sermon.*' 
He  could  not  find  words  strong  enough 
to  express  his  love  of  and  reverence  for 
the  sacred  volume,  and  when  his  pic- 
ture of  old  age,  in  the  *'  Ancient  Sage,'' 
was  said  to  be  like  that  by  Solomon  in 
Eeclesiastes,  *'  I  only  wish  it  were,"  he 
replied,  ^'  I  never  could  equal  that  de- 
scription." 

Yet  surely  that  sublime  poem  is  well 
worthy  to  have  been  written  by  the 
author  of  Eeclesiastes,  and  it  must  be 
studied  attentively  by  all  who  desire  to 
enter  into  the  mind  of  Tennyson,  for, 
from  what  he  used  to  tell  me  when 
thinking  it  into  being,  I  can  testify  that 
the  "  Ancient  Sage  "  seta  forth  his  own 
views  more  fully  than  any  of  his  other 
poems.  How  like  a  clarion  his  voice 
rang  forth  in  these  lines,  which  are  a 
very  gospel  of  hopefulness  :  — 

Cleave  ever  to  the  sunnier  side  of  doubt 
And  cling  to  Faith  beyond   the  forms  of 

Faith  r 
She  reels  not  in  the  storm  of  warring  words, 
She  brightens  at  the  clash  of  "Yes''  and 

"No." 
She  sees  the  Best  that  glimmers  thro'  the 

Worst, 
She  feels  the  Sun  is  hid  but  for  a  night, 
She  spies  the  summer  thro'  the  winter  bud, 
She  tastes  the  fruit  before  the  blossom  falls, 
She  hears  the  lark  within  the  songless  egg, 
She  finds  the  fountain  where  they  wailed 

"Mirage." 

I  asked  my  uncle  whether  he  agreed 
with  Bacon's  dictum  that  Pilate's  ques- 
tion, *'  What  is  truth  ?  "  was  put  jest- 
ingly :  — 

No  [he  unhesitatingly  answered]  it  was 
in  no  spirit  of  jesting  he  uttered  those 
words.  They  may  have  been  accompanied 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  and  spoken  in 
a  cynical  tone,  but  I  rather  believe  they 
were  wrung  from  the  depths  of  a  heart'that 
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had  learnt  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
religious  systems  then  in  vogue,  and  knew 
not  where  to  seek  it.  Alas  !  that  we  should 
jhear  this  cry  repeated  in  our  own  age,  and 
that  men  should  fail  to  find  their  soul's 
craving  for  truth  satisfied  by  Christianity. 
The  great  spread  of  Agnosticism  and  unbe- 
lief of  all  kinds  seems  to  me  to  show  that 
there  is  an  evil  time  close  at  hand.  Some- 
times I  feel  as  if  it  would  not  surprise  me 
to  see  all  things  perish.  I  firmly  believe 
that  if  God  were  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  world  around  us,  and  from  within  us, 
ior  but  one  instant,  every  atom  of  creation, 
both  animate  and  inanimate,  would  come 
utterly  to  naught,  for  in  him  alone  do  all 
beings  and  things  exist.  lie  can  and  does 
answer  every  earnest   prayer,  as  I  know 

from  my  own  experience.     E says  there 

is  something  higher  than  God.  If  there  be, 
then  it  must  be  God.  Whatever  is  the 
highest  of  all  must  be  the  Deity,  call  it  by 
what  name  you  will.  Wherever  life  is, 
there  God  is,  specially  in  the  life  of  man. 
We  are  all  sons  of  God,  but  one  alone  is 
worthy  to  be  called  the  Son  of  Man,  the 
representative  of  the  whole  of  humanity. 
That  to  my  mind  is  the  diviner  title  of  the 
two,  for  none  dare  apply  to  himself  this 
title  save  Christ,  who  is  the  representative 
of  the  whole  human  race. 

I  believe  that  beside  our  material  body 
we  possess  an  immaterial  body,  something 
like  what  the  ancient  Egyptians  called  the 
iCa..  I  do  not  care  to  make  distinctions 
between  the  soul  and  the  spirit,  as  men  did 
in  days  of  old,  though  perhaps  the  spirit  is 
the  best  word  to  use  of  our  higher  nature, 
that  nature  which  I  believe  in  Christ  to 
have  been  truly  divine,  the  very  presence 
of  the  Father,  the  one  only  God,  dwelling 
in  the  perfect  man.  Though  nothing  is 
such  a  distress  of  soul  to  me  as  to  have  this 
divinity  of  Christ  assailed,  yet  I  feel  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity 
being  like  three  candles  giving  together  one 
light.  I  love  that  hymn,  *'  Holy,  holy,  holy. 
Lord  God  Almighty,'*  and  should  like  to 
write  such  a  one. 

.  We  shall  have  much  to  learn  in  a  future 
world,  and  I  think  we  shall  all  be  children 
to  begin  with  when  we  get  to  heaven,  what- 
ever our  age  when  we  die,  and  shall  grow 
on  there  from  childhood  to  the  prime  of 
life,  at  which  we  shall  remain  forever.  My 
idea  of  heaven  is  to  be  engaged  in  perpetual 
Hiinistry  to  souls  in  this  and  other  worlds. 

i'  AoNEs  Grace  Weld. 


From  Blackwood's  Magasine. 
THE  SEARCH  AFTER  CULTURE. 

A  TRUE   STORY. 

It  was  a  hot  May  day  at  Florence. 
The  sun's  rays  poured  on  the  pavement 
of  the  street,  which  reflected  a  fierce 
glare  that  simmered  in  the  distance, 
but  they  played  about  the  Campanile 
till  its  old  marbles  almost  lived  beneath 
the  glow.  As  I  wandered  along,  look- 
ing for  a  place  where  coolness  might 
help  the  digestion  of  lunch,  the  deep 
shade  of  the  Via  Calzaioli  beyond  the 
burning  Piazza  del  Duomo  appeared 
refreshing,  so  passing  across  the  inter- 
vening space  I  entered  almost  the  first 
restaurant.  Small  things  hang  upon 
small  things  as  well  as  on  great.  If  it 
had  not  been  exceedingly  warm  for  the 
time  of  year,  it  would  not  have  occurred 
to  me  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  Cal- 
zaioli, and  the  following  characteristic 
story  would  never  have  been  heard. 

With  the  thermometer  registering 
summer  heat,  it  was  natural  to  desire 
elbow-room,  to  select  an  unoccupied 
table  ;  and  having  ordered  my  lunch, 
including  a  small  fiask  of  Chianti,  I 
leant  back  against  the  long,  red-cush- 
ioned seat  lining  the  wall,  and  gazed 
around. 

Presently  an  American  girl  of  twenty- 
three  or  four  approached.  She  was 
dressed  in  plain  black,  had  no  gloves, 
wore  an  unfashionable  brown  hat,  and 
carried  a  Baedeker  in  her  hand.  She 
looked  like  a  tourist  doing  the  sights 
of  London  —  an  intelligent,  observant 
tourist.  Not  at  all  a  fin  du  sibcle  young 
woman,  with  a  head  full  of  crude  ideas, 
but  an  unsophisticated  American  very 
much  of  the  world  as  it  is  on  her  own 
continent  among  the  travelling  class, 
yet  not  of  the  world  at  large.  She 
scanned  every  one,  pondering  a  second 
or  two.  Instinctively  a  feeling  arose  — 
the  object  of  her  consideration  was  the 
vacant  seat  at  the  table.  Instinctively 
also  I  felt,  having  some  knowledge  of 
the  United  States,  that  she  had  the  yir- 
tues  and  faults  of  her  race.  It  was  too 
hot  a  day  to  be  drawn  into  conversa- 
tion, to  hear  that  America  was  the 
greatest  nation  on    earth,  that  BotU- 
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celli's  pictures  were  "  just  lovely,"  or 
that  Europe  would  be  bankrupt  if  it 
were  not  for  American  travel ;  so,  sum- 
moning to  my  aid  whatever  amount  of 
British  indifference  might  naturally  be 
mine,  I  happily  succeeded,  as  I  thought, 
in  impressing  on  her  mind  the  disagree- 
ableness  of  being  my  ms-h-vis,  by  a 
sort  of  occult,  electrical  communication 
which  frequently  exists  between  two 
individuals  near  to  each  otlier,  but  may 
possibly  yet  be  scientifically  established 
as  a  telegraphic,  spirit-intercourse  be- 
tween individuals  apart,  that  will  widen 
knowledge  and  explain  psychical  ex- 
periences. She  passed  by  the  chair, 
hesitated  a  moment  at  another  table, 
and  then  sat  down.  The  next  moment, 
however,  she  stood  up,  turned  round, 
and  walking  in  my  direction,  deliber- 
ately took  the  empty  place. 

"  Confound  her  I  "  I  said  to  myself, 
as  a  certain  unde finable  shadow  of  com- 
ing fate  crept  over  me,  dissimilar  from 
what  I  had  expected,  and  the  quick 
eyes  of  all  the  Italians  began  to  study 
the  situation.  At  the  same  instant  the 
waiter  brought  my  lunch  and  handed 
the  menu  to  the  American. 

With  a  glum  look  I  immediately  dived 
into  the  humble  Tuscan  dish  called 
"Tortorelli,"  and  unavoidably  saw  that 
the  Italian  phraseology  was  to  her  so 
much  double-Dutch.  She  turned  over 
the  pages  of  Baedeker,  tried  to  discover 
amid  the  meagre  list  of  Italian  words  a 
name  corresponding  with  another  on 
the  menti,  and  then  said  in  English  to 
the  waiter,  "  I  want  something  to  eat, 
but  don't  understand  Italian."  The 
waiter  smiled  the  smile  of  him  who  ex- 
pects a  tip,  and  tendered  again  the  bill 
of  fare. 

Until  then  she  had  been  as  indiffer- 
ent toward  me  as  I  had  been  toward 
her,  and  if  silent  demonstration  has  a 
meaning,  she  must  have  observed  I 
wished  her  a  thousand  miles  away.  I 
bad  heard,  too,  expressions  of  that  kind 
before  ;  had  seen  an  American  woman 
thumping  on  the  counter  of  a  Tirolese 
shop,  loudly  demanding  "brass  nails," 
and  finally  getting  them  ;  but  when  she 
could  not  succeed  in  making  herself 
understood,  when  the  waiter  kept  on 


smiling,  at  the  same  time  casting  forth 
glances  of  surprise,  it  was  impossible  to 
continue  quietly  eating  as  if  she  were 
not  there,  so  I  said,  "If  you  have  no 
objection  I  will  be  glad  to  order  your 
lunch." 

A  smile  lit  up  her  face.  Her  clear 
brown  eyes  —  noticed  briefly,  seemed 
childishly  innocent  —  were  full  of  ex- 
pression. She  thanked  me,  and  I  gave 
the  necessary  orders. 

We  relapsed  again  into  silence,  but 
she  quickly  broke  it  by  saying,  "  I'm  in 
great  trouble  I  Will  you  help  me  ?  " 

Now,  had  the  girl  been  English,  I 
might  probably  have  recommended  her 
to  apply  to  the  British  chaplain,  as  the 
fittest  man  to  examine  the  troubles  of 
stray  young  females  about  a  foreign 
town.  As  it  was,  however,  ray  Amer- 
ican memories  bade  me  wait.  I  knew 
that,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  an  American  girl  or  woman  of 
the  middle  classes  to  claim  aid  from  a 
strange  man  if  occasion  arose,  much  as 
if  he  were  a  brother  or  a  kinsman,  and 
to  expect  to  receive  it  without  a  thought 
of  anything  else  on  either  side.  It  i» 
an  old-fashioned  New  World  bit  of 
chivalry,  perfectly  comprehended  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Bcf- 
sides,  happening  to  be  a  believer  in  the 
future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  the 
union  of  Englishmen  all  over  the  world, 
I  felt  secretly  pleased  to  think,  notwitli- 
standing  the  failure  of  my  efforts  to  be 
alone  on  a  warm  day,  that  we  two 
strangers  could  thoroughly  judge  each 
other  directly,  could  arrive  at  what  was 
good  or  bad  in  each  oth^r  by  the"'natural 
inheritance  of  a  common  tongue.  I 
therefore  rapidly  scrutinized  her  haud9, 
face,  dress,  everything.  The  accent  of 
her  voice  sounded  as  a  genuine  appeal, 
and  she  modestly  stood  my  almost  of- 
fensively critical  examination.  As  a 
precaution,  nevertheless,  I  said,  "  Have 
you  no  friends  ?  Florence  is  full  of 
Americans !  Where  are  you  stay* 
ing  ?  "  She  replied  she  had  no  friends 
in  Europe,  very  few  even  in  the  United 
States,  and  had  gone  to  an  hotel  not  fat 
off,  the  name  of  which  was  familiar. 
Seeing  me  half  hesitate,  and  doubtless 
feeling   herself   the    subject   of   closb 
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scrutiny,  she  remarked,  *'  Ah  I  I  see 
you  don't  care  to  help  me." 

"Not  so,"  I  said,  having  made  up 
iny  mind.  "  What  is  there  I  can  do  for 
you  ?  " 

She  then  told  me  she  feared  a  friend 
at  Chicago  must  be  very  ill,  as  no  letter 
had  come  for  a  month,  though  the 
friend  was  aware  of  her  address  ;  that 
she  had  cabled  to  inquire,  had  received 
the  answer,  but  was  afraid  to  read  it. 
Would  I  read  it  for  her  and  find  out  if 
the  news  were  good  ?  If  so,  it  might 
be  divulged.  If  it  were  bad,  I  was  not 
to  let  her  know  the  extent  of  its  bad- 
ness, —  must  answer  in  such  a  way  that 
^he  could  still  have  hope. 

At  the  conclusion  she  put  her  hand 
upon  the  table,  holding  there  the  tele- 
gram. Involuntarily  I  fastened  my 
eyes  on  her  fingers.  She  wore  merely 
a  small  gold  ring,  with  a  black  guard- 
ring  as  if  scooped  out  from  a  gutta- 
percha button,  —  a  curious  transatlantic 
fashion  long  ago  prevalent  among 
schoolboj's  of  advanced  years.  I  asked 
if  there  was  no  American  woman  at 
the  hotel  who  could  have  done  this  for 
her. 

"No."  she  replied,  "there  was  no 
one,  only  the  porter,  who  did  not  speak 
English." 

"Well,  then,"  I  answered,  "let  me 
have  it ; "  and  taking  it  up  I  began  to 
open  the  envelope.  She  drew  herself 
together  into  an  attitude  of  intense  ex- 
pectation, saying  at  the  same  time, 
"  Beinember  I     It  must  not  be  bad." 

With  some  curiosity  I  read  the  con- 
tents, simply  the  word  "  Yes."  I  im- 
mediately therefore  inquired,  what  was 
her  cable  to  Chicago. 

"  Are  you  well  ?  " 

"  Ah,  then,"  I  said,  feeling  relieved, 
*'  it's  all  right.  Whoever  it  is,  is  quite 
well." 

This  evidently  gave  her  great  satis- 
^f action  ;  she  smiled  happily,  leaned 
.back  in  the  chair  and  thanked  me,  yet 
it  seemed  as  if  a  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment lightly  passed  over  her.  At  the 
same  minute  her  lunch  appeared,  and 
constraint  being  broken,  we  both  coni- 
jnenced  to  chat  as  if  we  were  old 
friends. 


"You're  not  an  American  I "  she 
remarked. 

"  No,"  I  answered. 

"  You  hurt  my  feelings  just  now  bj' 
asking  if  I  had  no  friends,  and  where  I 
lived,  but  we  do  things  differently  in 
America." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
beg  to  apologize." 

"Doubtless,  to  you,  it  may  have 
sounded  strange.  Still,  I  had  only 
three  days  to  see  Florence.  I'm  work- 
ing like  a  horse,  and  if  the  news  had 
been  bad  I  couldn't  have  gone  on,  but  I 
felt  it  must  be  done.  I'm  engaged  to 
be  married  to  an  American  gentleman. 
He's  a  splendid  fellow  ;  there's  nobody 
like  him.  He  speaks  all  the  languages, 
and  I  must  make  myself  worthy  of 
him.  I  learned  French  after  a  six 
months'  residence  at  a  Paris  pension^ 
then  went  to  London,  saw  everything 
there,  and  finding  I  had  just  two  hun- 
dred dollars  left,  came  out  to  Genoa 
from  Southampton  in  a  steamer  ot  the 
Norddeutscher  line  as  a  steerage  pas- 
senger for  two  pounds.  Oh,  it  was  an 
awful  experience  I  I  can  hardly  real- 
ize it,  or  tell  any  one  what  it  was. 
Now,  however,  it  is  over.  I  did  it  tor 
him.  He's  been  through  these  places, 
knows  the  art,  is  highly  cultured.  I 
had  to  know  it  too.  In  order  to  holp 
him  I  must  know  even  more  than  he 
does.  I've  seen  Genoa  and  Florence 
pretty  well,  am  going  on  to  Venice  to- 
night, and  so  northward  towards  home. 
What  else  is  there  to  do  here  ?  I've 
been  to  several  churches  and  the  gal- 
leries, as  well  as  to  San  Marco,  which  I 
visited  this  morning.  The  picture  at 
the  Pitti  of  "  Judith  and  Holof ernes  " 
has  attracted  me  most." 

As  this  tale  proceeded,  I  congratu- 
lated myself  on  not  having  acted  has- 
tily under  preconceived  impressions 
from  the  fear  of  being  bored,  upon  hav- 
ing a  slight  acquaintance  with  American 
customs,  for  the  recital  was  evidently 
giving  her  relief.  Her  whole  soul  en- 
tered  into  the  narration,  and  she  spoke 
con  amove.  My  interest  deepened  in 
the  girl.  I  forgot  the  heat,  the  restau- 
rant, the  quick  eyes  of  the  Italians,  and 
grieved  that  a  self-sacrificing  heart  was 
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again  in  trouble.  As  she  finished,  I 
mentioned  a  few  other  places  of  note 
while  revolving  mentally  what  course  to 
lake.  Shall  I  offer  her  some  money  ? 
Ko,  I  thought.  If  she  took  it  when 
not  in  need  it  would  leave  an  unpleas- 
ant remembrance,  —  a  great  uncertainty 
hereafter  if  the  story  were  genuine  ; 
also,  if  she  refused,  as  it  struck  me 
she  would  refuse,  her  feelings  would 
have  been  hurt  once  more.  A  woman 
might  have  tendered  it,  a  man  could 
not.  Shall  I  take  her  to  one  of  my 
American  friends  ?  That  would  lose 
time  and  prevent  her  seeing  the  re- 
mainder of  Florence.  She  intended 
going  the  same  night  to  Venice,  and 
had  each  day  marked  out  so  as  to  catch 
a  German  ocean  steamer  by^  a  certain 
date.  Probably,  too,  she  wouldn't  go. 
What,  then,  could  be  done  7  Here  was 
a  girl  flying  over  Europe,  possessed, 
Alastor-like,  with  a  spirit  to  follow  where 
its  promptings  led,  and  these  were  to 
obtain  culture  at  great  risk,  by  hatd 
work  through  steerage  passages  and 
third-class  Continental  trains,  not  for 
herself,  but  to  become  capable  of  help- 
ing a  man  forward  whom  she  regarded 
as  a  superior  moi*tal  whose  back  already 
might  bear  early  traces  of  archangelic 
wings,  who  knew  about  her  foreign 
travels,  who  hadn't  written  for  a  month, 
and  in  response  to  a  cable,  replies  only 
^'Yes."  The  sending  of  the  tele- 
graphic message,  after  a  month's  ces- 
sation of  letters,  showed  they  had 
previously  been  in  close  touch,  and 
their  stoppage  looked  as  if  he  were 
taking  the  first  step  towards  breaking 
up  a  relationship,  the  formation  of 
which  had  acted  as  an  inducement  to 
the  undertaking  of  a  lonely  journey. 
Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
imitating  that  fool  of  Ibsen's  play  by 
trying  how  far  he  could  make  a  wom- 
an's soul  subject  to  some  quixotic  ca- 
price called  training.  The  girl,  I  had 
grown  fully  convinced,  was  above  sus- 
picion, was  possessed  of  a  high  ideal, 
even  if  a  trifle  romantic,  for  a  prosaic 
world  ;  but  youth  has  its  glamour,  she 
lived  in  that  golden  period  of  semi-igno- 
ntnce  and  bliss,  the  gliding  out  from 
which  fills  us  with  regret.    She  loved. 


She  had  a  hero.  The  heroic  age  is 
never  finished.  I  took  a  dislike  to  the 
fellow.  Culture,  be  hanged  I  I  solilo- 
quized. He  is  a  commercial  traveller, 
who  must  speak  the  business  slang  of 
two  or  three  languages  as  a  seller  of 
Yankee  export  ^^  notions,"  answering 
partly  to  ."  Articles  de  Paris "  and 
tinned  goods,  not  always  to  be  bought 
without  reflection.  Perhaps  he's  a 
German,  hawking  Rio  coffee  or  pork 
sausages  round  the  mixed  populations 
of  the  Western  States.  Why  didn't  he 
put  into  his  cable  one  secret  word  of 
love,  one  sentence  which  she  might 
interpret  to  herself  and  feel  it  was  all 
right  ?  She  was  probably  a  village  lass, 
living  close  to  and  influenced  by  Chi- 
cago, who  read  Longfellow  and  the 
light  papers  in  American  magazines 
on  Italian  art.  Could  Judith  be  her 
female  ideal,  bent,  as  she  certainly  ap- 
peared, upon  performing  a  great  feat  ? 
I  recollected  the  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment that  had  flitted  across  her  face. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Ought  I  even 
to  interfere  ?  Should  I  not  preserve  a 
strict  unconcern,  a  merely  courteous  de- 
meanor ?  These  thoughts  went  through 
me  like  a  shot.  She  asked  for  water. 
This  gave  time.  I  explained  it  was 
unwise  to  drink  water  recklessly  abroad, 
and  forced  upon  her  a  tumbler  of  wine. 
By  now  my  luncheon  was  finished. 
I  lit  a  cigarette  to  gain  a  few  more  mo- 
ments, and  then  decided  a  line  of  action 
must  be  taken.  It  was  clear,  firstly, 
she  did  not  appreciate  the  danger  of 
talking  to  strange  men  in  large  restau- 
rants as  if  in  her  own  land.  She  did 
not  conceive  that  trouble  could  only  en- 
sue. It  was  not  my  business  either,  to 
didactically  speak  to  a  stranger.  It 
seemed  clear,  secondly,  if,  on  arrival  at 
home,  her  ideal  was  shattered  by  the 
fine  knight  proving  false,  that  she 
might  go  crazy.  It  never  occurred  to 
her  to  suspect  the  cessation  of  letters 
could  mean  the  cooling  down  of  love, 
and  if  this  were  to  happen,  her  heroic 
efforts  would  be  lost.  Thereupon  the 
thought  flashed  out,  if  I  break  a  bit  her 
ideal,  it  will  be  an  unsympathetic  les- 
son, teaching  her  not  lightly  henceforth 
to  consult  chance  European  men.    She 
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was  80  simple,  that  had  I  been  a  villaiQ, 
a  little  sympathy  would  have  entirely 
won  her  coniideuce,  and  the  result  at 
the  least  must,  have  conveyed  a  moral 
shock.  If,  again,  when  she  reaches 
home,  her  lover  is  no  longer  true,  she 
will  think  of  the  conversation  in  the 
Plorentine  restaurant,  and  that  will 
check  the  first  rush  of  disappointment ; 
while,  if  he  is  true,  the  recollection  of 
the  haphazard  meeting  with  me  will 
vanish  away  from  memory  amid  the 
fulness  of  joy.  I  was  not  afraid  of 
a  melodramatic  suicide  in  the  Grand 
Canal,  or  h  2a  Fran^ise^  if  my  action 
sent  her  off  at  a  tangent  Americans 
are  naturally  hopeful  and  practical. 
Love  also  endures. 

I  consequently  said,  "  Do  you  believe 
ideality  and  reality  are  identical  terms  ? 
No  doubt  they  ought  to  be.  If  an  idea 
is  capable  of  correct  proof,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  real ;  but  unfortunately,  as 
the  world  goes,  it  is  not  often  the  case. 
My  opinion  is,  he  is  not  worthy  of 
you." 

*•*'  Ah,  yes  !  "  she  replied,  mistaking 
my  words,  "  I  know  I'm  not  worthy  of 
him.    He's  far  too  good  for  me." 

"O  nol"  I  answered,  "you  do  not 
understand.    He  is  not  worthy  of  lyou." 

A  stillness  followed.  The  sentence 
was  comprehended.  Then  she  said  de- 
spondingly,  "  Ah  I  I  shall  never  marry 
him  now." 

*'  Don't  think  that,"  I  rejoined  ;  "  it 
is  better  always  to  take  a  cheerful  view 
of  life,"  wishing  to  lift  her  when  the 
other  side  had  been  seen. 

She  thought  a  little.  I  saw  that  the 
long  silence  of  the  month  was  stereo- 
typing itself  into  an  objective  fact,  and, 
with  the  brief  cable,  were  both  rising 
into  their  natural  positions  in  the  pic- 
ture which  must  be  passing  across  her 
mind  like  a  slide  through  a  magic-lan- 
tern. She  looked  at  me  a  little  crest- 
fallen, then  shook  her  head  mournfully, 
saying,  "  We've  been  too  confidential. 
Grood-bye." 

I  stood  up  and  bowed,  feeling  the 
sudden  conclusion  was  a  slight  rebuke 
■for  taking  so  much  upon  myself,  —  a 
gentle  but  proper  defence  of  henself. 
She  went  to  the  far  end  of  the  restau- 


rant to  pay  her  bill,  and  when  passing 
out  before  me  took  not  the  smallest 
notice  ;  but,  as  she  disappeared  into 
the  street,  it  seemed  from  the  lines  of 
her  back,  from  a  sort  of  general  pulling 
up,  as  if  the  nervous  force  had  been 
drawn  together  again — as  if  she  had 
gathered  resolution  to  fulfil  all  present 
intentions,  to  face  bravely  an  unsettled^ 
an  unknown  future. 


From  The  Speakior. 
"THE  SPECTATOR." 

A  XONO  and  honorable  history,  not 
without  its  fluctuating  fortunes  and 
times  of  depressioh,  attaches  to  the 
Spectator,  From  the  days  of  Mr.  Bin- 
toul  onwards,  it  has  kept  itself  in  the 
van  of  British  journalism,  has  faithfully 
maintained  the  best  traditions  of  the 
national  press,  and  has  set  an  example 
which  every  other  critical  newspaper 
in  the  empire  would  do  well  to  follow. 
Its  present  editors  and  proprietors,  Mr. 
Bichard  Hutton  and  Mr.  Townshend, 
became  associated  together  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  paper  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  They  acquired  it  when  its 
fortunes  were  at  the  lowest,  and  by 
dint  of  sheer  hard  work,  manful  inde- 
pendence, and  real  ability,  they  have 
succeeded  in  making  not  only  a  hand- 
some "  property  "  in  the  commercial 
sense,  but  one  of  the  leading  powers  in 
journalism.  Without  saying  anything 
derogatory  to  the  high  character  and 
remarkable  abilities  of  his  partner, 
we  may  at  once  observe  that  it  is  Mr. 
Hutton  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  present 
generation,  represents  the  Spectator. 
His  individuality  it  is  which  we  find 
impressed  upon  every  page  of  the  re- 
view ;  and  in  its  successive  phases  of 
political  thought  it  is  his  mental  wan- 
derings which  it  has  followed.  Bit  by 
bit  .the  conviction  has  been  forced  upon 
many  of  us  that  if  English  journalism 
has  a  chief  —  and  even  a  republic  ac- 
knowledges a  head — he  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Hutton.  And  great  as  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  chief  V  newspaper 
man  "  of  hia  generation  must  be  .under 
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any  'ciicamstahces,  it  is  immeasurably 
increased  when  we  consider  under  what 
circumstances  it  has  been  acquired  by 
the  editor  of  the  Spectator.  He  has 
certainly  not  gained  it  either  by  any 
exceptional  gift  in  the  way  of  that 
iSashy  writing  which  is  so  dear  to  the 
Philistine  public,  nor  by  any  of  those 
adventitious  circumstances  which  some- 
times force  a  journalist  into  prominence. 
The  •Spectator  has  never  pretended  to 
be  more  than  a  review  in  which  the 
opinions  of  certain  men  upon  the  ques- 
tions of  the  hour  were  to  be  found. 
Although  long  the  leading  organ  of  Lib- 
eral thought  and  Liberal  statesmen  in 
the*  weekly  press,  it  was  never  the 
mere  advocate  of  a  particular  party, 
and  when,  a  few  years  ago,  it  ceased  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  cause 
which  it  had  so  long  championed  with 
such  success,  there  was  not  a  single 
man  among  its  readers  who  had  the 
right  to  reproach  it,  or  to  charge  its 
editors  with  backsliding.  It  continued 
to  be  what  it  had  been  all  along,  the 
perfectly  honest  and  straightforward 
exponent  of  the  opinions  of  certain 
able  and  independent  men.  Those  who 
-have  read  the  ^Spectator  with  regularity 
for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  have 
been  witnesses  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  remarkable  mind.  Of  the 
readers  of  what  other  journal  in  the 
world  could  so  much  as  this  be  said  ? 

We  shall  steadily  refrain  here  from 
entering  into  any  discussion  of  the 
present  attitude  of  the  journal  with 
which  we  are  dealing  with  regard  to 
party  politics.  This  much  only  need 
be  said  on  that  subject :  that  no  man 
who  knows  the  editors  of  the  Spec- 
tator doubts  their  absolute  sincerity,  or 
questions  the  fact  that,  in  changing  to 
a  large  extent  their  views  upon  the 
political  and  ethical  problems  of  the 
time,  they  have  been  guided  by  only 
the  highest  motives.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
to  many  of  us  that  we  cannot  any  longer 
see  eye  to  eye  with  the  editor  of  the 
Spectator  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  We 
have  had  to  part  company  with  our  old 
friend  and  leader ;  but  we  have  done 
so  with  real  reluctance,  and,  looking 
back,  we  have  a  grateful  recollection  of 


the  time  when  we  marched  by  his  side. 
As  for  our  personal  estimate  of  his 
character,  or  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  discharges  the  high  duties  of  his 
office,  it  has  not  been  affected  in  even 
the  slightest  degree  by  all  that  has  hap- 
pened of  late.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
who  feel  the  separation  so  keenly  that, 
like  parted  lovers  who  cannot  bear  to 
revisit  the  scene  of  their  lost  joys,  they 
can  no  longer  bear  even  to  look  at  the 
Spectator,  "  My  respect  for  Mr.  Hut- 
ton  is  so  great,"  wrote  a  very  distin- 
guished mau  not  very  long  ago,  ''  that  I 
no  longer  venture  to  read  his  paper." 
And  though  the  compliment  thus  con- 
veyed may  sound  curiously,-  it  was 
meant  in  earnest. 

It  is  genefally  adniitted  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  weekly  newspaper  are 
altogether  diffei*ent  from  those  of  an 
ordinary  daily.  Brief  as  is  the  differ- 
ence of  time  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  it  suffices  to  impose  upon  the 
editor  of  the  weekly  certain  duties 
which  nobody  seeks  to  lay  upon  his  col- 
league of  the  daily.  He  is  expected  to 
view  matters  from  a  higher  standpoint 
and  to  take  a  more  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  situation  than  the  editor  who 
pronounces  judgment  at  midnight  upon 
the  speech  that  has  been  made  or  the 
division  that  has  been  taken  a  few 
minutes  before.  There  must  be  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  detachment  about  the 
editor  of  the  weekly  that  you  never 
expect  to  find  in  the  daily  journalist. 
Leisure,  perhaps,  is  too  large  a  word 
to  use  in  connection  even  with  the 
editor  of  the  Spectator  in  these  days ; 
but  if  a  weekly  journal  is  to  prove  suc- 
cessful, it  must  absolutely  rid  itself  of 
that  sense  of.  breathless  hurry  which 
invariably  attaches  itself  to  the  daily 
newspaper.  Here  you  expect  to  find 
more  thought  and  less  declamation ; 
less  passion  and  greater  impartiality  ;  a 
sobriety  of  utterance  that,  though  by 
no  means  so  telling  at  the  moment  a.s 
the  brilliant  writing  of  the  dailies,  has 
infinitely  greater  stayitig  power.  In  all 
these  respects  tlie  /Spectator  has  from 
the  first  proved  itself  to  be  admirably 
qualified  to  fill  its  place  in  the  world  of 
journalism.    The  writing  in  it,  what- 
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ever  else  it  may  have  been^  has  at  least 
been  quite  unlike  the  writing  in  the 
dailies.  The  members  of  the  staff  have 
successfully  caught  their  editor's  tone 
and  style,  and  the  paper  as  a  whole  has 
been  as  sober  and  reasonable  as  a  uni- 
versity sermon.  Culture,  breadth  of 
thought,  a  keen  interest  in  metaphys- 
ical and  literary  as  well  as  political 
questions,  and  a  yet  keener  interest  in 
questions  of  theology,  have  from  the 
first  been  the  marked  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Hutton  ;  and  those  who*  have  read 
the  Spectator  have  found  these  charac- 
teristics in  its  pages.  But  Mr.  Hutton 
himself  is  changed,  and  his  journal  has 
changed  with  him.  He  no  longer  occu- 
pies his  old  standpoint  in  theology,  and 
thousands  of  readers  ha>fe  either  ad- 
vanced with  him  to  his  n&w  position  or 
have  sorrowfully  turned  away,  unable 
to  follow  him  longer.  Whether  with 
him  or  against  him,  they  have  never 
lost  the  impression  that  they  were  in 
the  presence  of  a  strong  individuality, 
a  powerful  mind,  and  a  noble  soul. 

Of  the  influence  which  the  Spectator 
has  wielded  in  the  hands  of  its  present 
editors  everybody  is  conscious.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  journalists  of  the 
United  Kingdom  invariably  found  a 
text  for  their  Monday's  leaders  in  the 
Spectator  of  the  preceding  Saturday. 
There  was  another  period  when  the 
paper  was  read  with  keen  attention  by 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  when  its  editor  was  con- 
sulted upon  questions  of  high  policy. 
And  probably  it  still  is  what  it  has  long 
been,  the  favorite^ political  and  literary 
journal  in  the  parsonages  of  England. 
In  other  words,  it  has  been  the  think- 
ing people  whom  it  has  influenced. 
What  higher  influence  could  any  jour- 
nalist desire  to  possess  ? 

Among  the  other  characteristics  of 
the  paper  that  must  be  noticed  in  this 
imperfect  sketch  is  the  manifest  desire 
of  its  editora  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  gen- 
uine fairness  in  their  dealings  with 
their  fellow-creatures.  They  fail  some- 
times to  attain  it ;  for  perfection  is 
beyond  their  reach,  as  it  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  others.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
they  seem  to  be  almost  ludicrously  un- 


fair towards  a  particular  antagonist. 
But  when  that  is  the  case,  the  careful 
reader  will  quickly  perceive  that  it  is 
not  from  passion  or  prejudice,  or  from 
any  deliberate  intention  to  ''  smash  " 
an  adversary,  that  the  editor  has  been 
unfair  ;  but  simply  from  an  error  in  his 
point  of  view,  a  flaw  in  his  logic,  by 
means  of  which  he  has  been  led  to  a 
wrong  conclusion.  Yet  even  if  these 
deviations  from  the  path  he  has  marked 
out  for  himself  were  far  more  numerous 
than  they  are,  the  editor  of  the  Spectdk' 
tor  would  still  remain  the  very  type  of 
a  fair  and  honorable  journalist,  whom 
no  man  might  fear  to  meet  in  open  conr 
test,  and  whose  blows,  however,  hard 
they  might  be,  would  never  be  aimed 
below  the  belt.  The  Spectator  does  not 
lend  itself  to  the  views  of  new  schools 
and  sets.  It  has  never  aspired  to  set  a 
literary  fashion  ;  and  it  has  a  just  con- 
tempt for  some  standards  in  art  and 
ethics  which,  at  all  times,  some  noisy 
clique  or  other  is  striving  to  establish. 
Old-fashioned  is  perhaps  the  word 
which  best  suits  its  opinions  on  literary 
questions  and  others  akin  to  them  ;  and 
a  right  wholesome  old  fashion  it  is. 
The  weaknesses  of  the  journal  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  classed  with  those  we  call 
amiable.  It  hates  with  a  perfect  hatred 
a  man  who  defends  vivisection  ;  it  be- 
lieves apparently  that  our  four-legged 
fellow-creatures  are  but  undeveloped 
men,  and  provides  us  every  week  with 
some  delightfully  quaint  story  of  the 
sagacious  magpie  order.  Occasionally 
it  raises  a  laugh  against  itself  by  Its 
simple  credulity.  But  there  is  nothing 
ill-natured  in  the  laugh,  and  we  love 
our  Spectator  all  the  more  because  its 
innocent  faith  has  once  or  twice  been 
imposed  upon. 

But  that  which  stamps  the  Spectator 
with  a  character  of  its  own  is  the  fact 
that  for.  thirty  years  past  through  its 
pages  the  reading  public  of  Great  Brit- 
ain have  been  brought  into  constant 
contact  with  a  powerful  and  noble 
mind,  and  that  here,  without  any  brag- 
ging over  the  greatness  of  the  functions 
of  the  press,  any  attempt  at  self-adver- 
tisement or  self-eulogy,  we  have  seen  a 
great  journalist  exercising  those  func- 
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tions  without  fear  and  without  reproach, 
to  the  lasting  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
€rcature8« 


From  AU  The  Tear  Bound. 
WINTEB  SCENES  IN  GOTHENBURG. 

The  entrance  into  Gothenburg  in 
winter  is  apt  at  times  to  be  startling. 
The  ice  of  the  Grotha  Biver  forms  rap- 
idly, and  unless  the  cutters  from  the 
port  are  constantly  at  work,  it  would 
soon  suspend  navigation  to  and  from 
this  very  important  town.  It  is  a  broad 
mouth,  this  of  the  Gotha,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  where  the  river 
ends  and  the  North  Sea  begins.  The 
ice  stretches  for  miles.  Islets  bestud 
it  —  rocky  little  mounds,  cold  white  in 
their  mantles  of  snow,  and  for  the  most 
part  free  from  houses.  The  passage  of 
the  river  is  marked  by  slim  fir  posts 
sunk  in  the  water.  But  the  ice  often 
packs,  snaps  these  indicators,  and  car- 
ries them  away  with  the  flow  of  the 
tide.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  perils 
of  the  Gotha  mouth  in  winter.  The 
captains  of  the  merchant  vessels  here 
often  have  their  hearts  in  their  mouths. 

^'  That  was  a  narrow  thing,  between 
ourselves,"  said  the  master  of  one  such 
vessel  to  the  writer  the  other  day,  as 
we  were  crashing  through  the  ice  on 
the  way  towards  England.  '^  One  of 
those  sticks  has  gone.  It  stood  on  a 
rock  only  fifteen  feet  below  water  at 
half  tide.  We  draw  twenty  feet,  and  it 
is  half  tide  now." 

As  I  looked  about  at  the  utter  desola- 
tion of  the  Swedish  coast  line  within 
sight,  it  seemed  as  if  a  ship  might  have 
a  very  bad  time  here  on  a  winter's 
night,  even  though  the  wind  lay  low. 
I  agreed  with  the  captain  that  we  were 
well  through  our  little  trial.  But  he 
was  too  busy  to  trouble  himself  about 
such  congratulations.  We  were  by  no 
means  yet  out  of  the  reach  of  disaster 
from  the  same  causes. 

Once  safely  in  Gothenburg  port,  one 
Is  prone  to  admire  this  Swedish  town 
perhaps  inordinately.  At  night  it  is 
particularly  gay,  with  its  tall  electric 
lamp-posts  all  along  its  quays,  and  its 


glow  of  electricity  in  most  shop  win- 
dows. The  Gothenburgers  claim  that 
they  are  one  of  the  best-lit  towns  in 
Europe.  It  is  a  substantial  vaunt ;  and 
yet  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  it.  One  may  go  into  many 
houses,  and  many  flats  of  the  large 
houses  in  the  wealthy  suburbs,  and  fail 
to  find  gas,  lamps,  or  candles  in  common 
use.  From  my  hotel  bedroom  window 
I  looked  across  the  street  into  three 
shops — a  saddler's,  a  gilder's,  and  a 
confectioner's.  In  none  of  these  shops 
was  electricity  wanting ;  and  I  must 
say  the  tarts  and  bonbons  of  the  last- 
mentioned  merchant  had  a  most  seduc- 
tive appearance  under  the  searching 
radiance. 

After  this  enterprise  of  illumination, 
one  admires  the  exceeding  good  order, 
width,  and  symmetry  of  the  Gothen- 
burg thoroughfares.  I  know  no  city  to 
equal  it  in  this  respect, —  at  least  no 
city  of  its  size.  Its  permeation  by 
fine  broad  canals  is  a  further  beautifi- 
cation  of  it.  To  be  sure,  in  winter 
these  are  likely  to  be  as  rigid  as  those 
of  the  Dutch  towns.  A  number  of 
heriing-boats  and  lesser  craft  arc  caught 
fast  in  the  ice,  and  vain  are  the  efforts 
of  the  big-booted  fishermen  to  break 
their  way  into  the  harbor.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  a  street  fifty  yards  wide, 
with  a  canal  in  its  midst,  having  solid 
and  seemly  granite  quays  and  bridges,  is 
a  rarity  in  our  own  land.  The  Gothen- 
burgers may  well  be  proud  of  the  fore* 
sight  and  quite  remarkable  taste  with 
which  their  ancestors,  a  century  or  two 
ago,  designed  their  city. 

In  its  environs,  also,  Gothenburg 
charms  for  many  reasons.  Instead  of 
fortifications  it  is  semi-girdled  by  a 
broad  canal,  with  artificial  woodlands 
and  gardens  open  to  the  public.  The 
Nya  AUeen,  or  new  avenue,  is  a  de- 
lightful promenade.  In  winter  it  is  apt 
to  be  a  trifle  cold,  because  of  its  bracing 
exposure.  But  even  then  there  is  the 
chance  of  sport  on  its  ice ;  and  after 
all,  the  dry  cold  of  the  Swedish  winter 
does  not  harass  like  the  conventional 
sequence  of  frosts  and  thaws — with 
fogs  thrown  in — which  makes  up  an 
average  winter  in  England.    Near  this 
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pretty  promenade  is  the  market  square, 
which,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  some- 
what picturesque  an  hour  or  two  ere 
noon.  It  strikes  one  as  odd  to  see  so 
much  frozen  milk.  Eggs,  too,  are  far 
more  plentiful  than  after  an  experience 
of  Norway  in  December  one  would  ex- 
pect. Perhaps,  however,  they  are  mer- 
chandise laid  in  the  autumn,  and  kept 
"  fresh  "  after  the  newest  methods,  or 
they  may  be  imported  "winter"  eggs 
from  England,  in  return  for  the  eggs 
and  butter  which  —  the  former  in  sum- 
mer and  the  latter  all  the  year  round  — 
Sweden  sends  so  abundantly  into  Lon- 
don and  Hull.  There  is,  however,  more 
dead  meat  in  this  Gothenburg  market 
than  a  vegetarian  would  like  to  see.  I 
must  confess  that  the  sight  of  the  stiff 
carcases  of  the  frozen  pigs  and  sheep 
is  not  a  conspicuously  fascinating  one, 
even  to  a  man  who  enjoys  a  pork  chop 
and  a  saddle  of  mutton  as  much  as  most 
things. 

A  mile  or  two  farther  from  the  out- 
skirts of  Gothenburg  we  come  to  a 
beautiful  little  nook  of  woods  and  turf 
and  water,  called  Slottskogsparkeu.  It 
is  a  kind  of  Kensington  Palace  Gar- 
dens. Having  previously  taken  a  drive 
farther  afield,  and  tasted  on  the  palate 
the  very  arid  more  distant  surroundings 
of  Gothenburg  —  granite  rocks  piled 
about  with  a  profusion  worthy  of  Suth- 
erlandshire  —  one  is  the  more  disposed 
to  admire  this  little  sylvan  resort.  In 
summer  of  course  it  offers  all  the  lures 
of  open-air  concerts,  coffee  arbors,  and 
such  things,  with  which  Sweden  and 
Europe  in  general  brighten  the  season 
of  long  days.  But  it  is  also  agreeable 
enough  in  winter,  when  the  trees  are 
frosted,  the  ponds  are  swept  free  from 
snow,  and  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the 
town  come  hither  with  their  skates. 
The  Swedes  may  not  be  such  accom- 
plished skaters  as  their  half-brothers  of 
Norway ;  but  they  are  fairly  deft. 
Some  of  the  Gothenburg  maidens  are 
quite  clever  and  graceful  enough  to 
excite  warm  admiration.  By  the  lake- 
side is  a  convenient  caf^,  where  Swed- 
ish punch  and  other  fluids  may  be 
drunk,  and  where  for  a  few  pence  you 
may  sup  or  dine  like  a  bird  from  a  vari'^ 


ety  of  small  individual  dishes,  contain- 
ing flesh,  cooked  and  uncooked,  and,  if 
you  are  in  luck,  also  some  of  the  very 
excellent  Cardamon  cheese  that  one 
does  not  get  elsewhere  than  in  Sweden. 
JWhen  the  moon  is  up  Slottskc^parken 
is  exceedingly  animated,  and  the  tram- 
way from  the  town  brings  visitors  to 
the  ice  by  the  score.  But  the  Swedes 
are  —  in  winter  —  a  somewhat  staid, 
early-going  people,  and  it  is  depressing 
to  be  rung  off  the  ice  by  a  bell  at  about 
seven  o'clock.  Even  patriotic  Grothen- 
burgers,  acquainted  with  the  world 
outside  Sweden,  admit  willingly  that 
though  their  town  is  beautiful,  public- 
spirited,  and  rich,  it  is  rather  dull. 
The  gaiety  of  Stockholm,  they  say, 
eclipses  it.  But  the  second  city  in 
Sweden  ought  not  to  bow  to  such  an 
admission,  especially  while  it  is  about 
twelve  hours'  distance  from  the  capital 
by  express  train,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  hours  by  a  slow  train. 

It  may  be  expected  of  me  to  deduce 
all  this  prosperity  in  Gothenburg  from 
the  local  system  of  dispensing  spirituous 
liquors  to  the  public.  I  protest,  how- 
ever, that  I  propose  to  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Gothenburg's  situation  is 
alone  enough  to  ensure  it  a  considerable 
future,  whether  Sweden  and  Norway 
continue  to  run  in  harness  together, 
pulling  different  ways  now  and  then  as 
all  the  world  knows,  or  whether  the 
Norwegian  independents  by  and  by  cut 
the  silken  ties  which  have  bound  them 
to  their  more  aristocratic  neighbors. 
Gothenburg  is  not  the  inmiaculate  town 
temperance  orators  would  like  to  pro- 
claitn  it.  As  seaports  go,  it  can, 
however,  still  less  be  twitted  with  its 
immorality  and  corroding  thirst. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Gothenburgers 
do  not  all  drink  water.  There  are  quite 
enough  bottles  of  alcoholic  beverages 
in  the  shop  windows,  and  the  seafaring 
men  who  gather  about  the  quays  bear 
the  well-known  tokens  of  mortals  to 
whom  strong  drinks  are  familiar  as 
household  words.  I  had  the  advantage 
of  travelling  one  day  for  a  short  dis- 
tance in  company  with  two  Gothenbui*g 
young  men  of  the  artisan  class,  and  a 
comely,    Madonna-faced   damsel,   who* 
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appeared  to  be  the  sister  of  the  one 
and  the  sweetheart  of  the  other.*  They 
carried  a  bottle  of  brandy  to  solace 
them  on  the  way,  and  all  three  of  them 
enjoyed  it.  I  suppose  it  was  a  quart 
bottle,  and  it  was  obviously  undiluted 
with  water.  Yet  in  an  hour  they  had 
consumed  it,  and  the  empty  bottle  had 
been  thrown  through  the  carriage  win- 
dow. I  make  no  inferences  from  this 
trivial  episode  of  local  life  ;  but  it 
proves,  I  think^  at  any  rate,  that  the 
taste  for  strong  drink  in  Gothenburg  is 
far  from  eradicated.  Of  courae,  how- 
ever, no  one  in  his  senses  imagines 
that  the  Gothenburg  administrators  ex- 
pected to  do  more  than  hamper  the 
appetites  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  this 
particular  ;  and  herein  they  have  cer- 
tainly succeeded.  Perhaps  it  is  due  in 
a  measure  to  the  local  licensing  system 
that  the  English  porter  manufactory 
here  does  so  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  due  only  to  the  prevalent  love 
of  English  things  in  Sweden.  It  some- 
what surprised  me  at  [ii*st  to  find  two 
English  novels  running  simultaneously 
in  two  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  place. 
Xo  doubt,  however,  it  is  an  aifair  of 
political  economy.  We  take  Gothen- 
burg's —  that  is,  Sweden's  —  butter, 
and  it  accepts  our  fiction  in  serial  form. 
The  customs  of  the  table  here  differ 
from  our  own,  as  might  be  expected. 
An  ordinary  Swedish  dinner  is  not  a 
very  lavish  meal  in  the  ^ize  and  abun- 
dance combined  of  its  dishes.  But  in 
its  opening  stage  it  is  decidedly  novel. 
There  is  a  sideboard  covered  with  little 
plates,  upon  which  sardines,  raw  her- 
rings, ham  and  beef  slices,  pickles, 
sausage,  cheese,  and  other  thino:s  are 
spread,  and  among  these  the  diner  is 
supposed  to  trifle  away  a  few  minutes. 
The  average  Swede,  to  whom  the 
smbrgashord,  or  bread  and  butter  table, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  familiar  institution, 
does  entire  justice  to  it.  He  goes  from 
dish  to  dish  impartially,  and  eats  what 
appears  to  be  a  hearty  meal  before  be- 
ginning the  solid  part  of  his  dinner. 
Then  he  concludes  with  a  glass  of 
flnkely  or  com  brandy,  and  with  a  sigh 
of  expectation  seats  himself  for  the 
«onp.    Living  is  cheap  in  Sweden.    A 


discreet  person  may  always  dine  and 
sup  from  the  snidrgashord  alone,  for 
which  he  would  be  charged  only  three 
or  four  pence. 

A  common  sight  in  Gothenburg  in 
winter,  just  before  the  heads  of  the 
canals  get  blocked  with  ice,  is  the 
amassing  of  herrings  in  huge  numbers, 
and  their  preparation  for  export  to 
London,  and  also  to  the  interior  of 
Sweden.  Of  late  years  the  catch  of 
these  useful  fish  off  the  Swedish  coasts 
has  been  quite  small.  Norway  does  an 
immensely  superior  trade  in  them. 
But  now  and  then  a  good  time  comes, 
and  the  bustle  in  the  port  on  these  occa- 
sions is  highly  interesting.  The  fish 
are  hoisted  from  the  smacks  by  the 
basketful  and  packed  in  ice  with  great 
expedition  for  the  vessel  getting  up 
steam  to  depart  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two.  Also,  they  are  shovelled 
on  to  open  railway  trucks  one  after  the 
other,  and  these  saunter  off  to  the 
towns  between  Gothenburg  and  Stock- 
holm. Terribly  slow  are  the  goods 
trains  which  convey  the  herrings  and 
other  merchandise.  They  take  passen- 
srers  as  well  as  herrim^^s  at  a  rate  of 
little  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour. 

The  movements  of  the  herring  in  the 
North  Sea  would  interest  the  Gothen- 
burg tisherfolk  if  they  could  understand 
by  what  rule  —  if  any  —  they  were 
regulated.  Nothing  seems  more  spec- 
ulative than  the  search  for  these  fish. 
Sometimes  tens  of  years  pass  without  a 
good  herring  year.  Then,  without  any 
apparent  reason,  they  come  in  multi- 
tudes. From  the  year  1300  to  1556  they 
are  said  to  have  almost  disappeared. 
During  the  next  two  centuries  their 
coming  and  going  was  extremely  er- 
ratic. Then  the  year  1787  arrived, 
which  enriched  the  merchants  of  this 
town  famously.  Fifteen  hundred  mil- 
lion fish  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
then,  and  "  Gothenburg  something  re- 
sembled Melbourne  in  the  early  days  of 
the  gold  diggings."  They  were  eaten, 
and  salted,  and  boiled  down  for  their 
oil,  and  it  was  devoutly  hoped  that 
1787  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of 
good  years,  But.  the  herrings  soon 
showed  that  they  are  not  to  be  relied 
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upon,  and  the  last  century  has  been, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  barren  one. 

Of  the  ice  needful  for  their  packing 
there  is,  of  course,  no  lack  here.  Lake 
Wener  itself  is  only  about  fifty  miles 
away,  and  the  Gotha,  between  the  lake 
and  the  sea,  if  not  wholly  frozen  across, 
has  hundreds  of  acres  of  its  course 
covered  with  ice  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  thick.  The  winters  are  some- 
times pretty  hard  here,  though  one 
does  not  feel  the  severity  very  much. 
Certainly  there  is  never  any  such  lack 
of  fluid  at  Grothenburg  as  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  in 
January  the  water  is  all  so  fast  that 
a  baptism  is  sometimes  accomplished 
with  beer  or  soup. 

The  visitor  who  enters  Sweden  by 
Gothenburg  can  hardly  fail  to  be  favor- 
ably impressed  by  his  first  acquaintance 
with  King  Oscar's  realm.  The  Gothen- 
burgers  are  exceptionally  polite  to  stran- 
gers, well  -  informed,  and  agreeable. 
Their  city  is  a  worthy  vestibule  to  that 
gayest  of  gay  places  in  the  winter  — 
Sweden's  capital.  Between  Stockholm 
and  Gothenburg  there  is  a  healthy  sort 
of  rivalry.  Both  cities  are  growing 
very  fast.  Stockholm  claims,  with  rea- 
son, to  be  much  more  beautiful  and 
entertaining  than  Gothenburg  ;  but  the 
Gothenburgers  point  to  their  admirable 
thoroughfares  and  street  canals,  and 
ask  if  Stockholm  can  rival  these. 

The  visitor,  however,  must  on  no  ac- 
count journey  between  these  two  cities 
by  any  train  that  is  not  express  in  the 
strongest  degree,  else  his  idea  of  Sweden 
may  be  much  changed.  The  villages 
of  the  land  are  not  lovely  unless  their 
situation  aids  them  very  much.  Even 
this,  in  winter,  may  be  put  out  of  court, 
for  the  many  little  lakes  which  lend  a 
charm  to  the  landscape  in  summer  are 
from  November  to  March  obliterated 
under  snow.  The  ordinary  wooden 
cottage  of  the  Swedish  peasant  is  as 
plain  as  it  can  be.  Even  the  sight  of 
the  green  leaves  at  the  window-sill 
does  not  allure  the  stranger.  The 
housewife  may  be  devoted  to  plants, 
but  why,  as  a  set-off,  does  she  counte- 
nance a  dung-heap  at  her  front  door  ? 
It  is  nothing  in  excuse  that  the  dung- 


heap,  like  everything  else  in  the  open, 
is  frozen  hard  as  a  rock.  King  Frost 
does  not  reign  despotically  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year. 


From  The  Speaker. 
WYOLIP  AS  HERa 

Carltl£  long  ago  sang  in  his  dithy- 
ramble  vein  the  praises  of  the  hero  as 
prophet  and  as  priest.  Of  the  same 
stuff  all  heroes  were  made,  but  the  stuff 
found  its  keenest  temper  and  most  effi- 
cient form  in  the  Spiritual  King,  as  he 
named  the  prophet,  and  the  Spiritual 
Captain,  as  he  called  the  priest.  The 
subject  woke  in  him  the  sleeping  Cove- 
nanter, and  he  struggled  to  get  the  wild 
words  out  of  him  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Moorland  preacher  charged  to  deliver 
the  burden  of  the  Lord.  In  one  of  his 
exquisite  letters  to  his  mother  he  told 
her,  with  a  vanity  pardonable  because 
assumed  —  for  he  knew  it  would  please 
her  and  make  her  feel  almost  as  if  he 
"wagged  his  pow  in  a  pulpit"  —  "I 
had  people  greeting  yesterday,"  and  he 
described  his  audience,  "  bonnic  braw 
dames,  ladies  this  and  ladies  that,  old 
men  of  fourscore,  men  middle-aged, 
with  fine  steel-grey  beards  ;  young  men 
of  the  universities,  of  the  law  profes- 
sion, all  sitting  quite  mum  there,  and 
the  Annandale  voice  '  gellying '  at 
them."  And  he  confessed  he  had  been 
"shaken  and  stirred  up  considerably 
into  a  'raised'  state"  —  i.e.,  he  had 
had  the  prophetic  afflatus,  and  he  re- 
lieved himself  like  one  who  had  in  him 
the  blood  of  the  Westland  Cameronian 
and  the  spirit  of  the  later  seceder.  And 
he  was  not  without  his  message.  He 
might  be  something  of  a  modern  Diog- 
enes in  search  of  a  man,  without  feeling 
that  he  ought  to  be  the  man  he  was  in 
search  of ;  but  one  thing  was  true  of 
him,  if  he  had  a  truculent  tongue  and  a 
caustic  pen,  he  yet  knew  a  man  when 
he  found  him,  and  never  stinted  his 
praise.  The  most  judicial  writers  are 
often  the  least  just ;  they  so  judge  a 
man  in  the  light  of  the  history  he  made 
as  to  do  injustice  to  the  man  as  he  was 
before  he  made  the  history,  or  it  was 
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there  with  its  light.  Carlyle  was  any- 
thing but  judicial,  yet  he  was  often 
essentially  just.  He  understood  the 
worth  and  the  force  of  personalities, 
that  history  was  made  and  ruled  more 
by  particular  men  than  by  general  laws, 
and  his  aim  was  to  get  at  the  laws  in 
the  men  rather  than  to  see  the  men  as 
shuttle-cocks,  which  certain  battledores 
called  laws  drove  hither  and  thither. 
For  in  faith,  as  in  spirit  and  manner, 
he  remained  the  Covenanter.  Law  was 
to  him  Will,  moral  while  imperious, 
impersonated  in  the  men  who  made 
history  by  being  the  servants  of  the 
Almighty.  And  so  his  heroic  in  histoiy 
was  only  another  name  for  the  divine  ; 
the  great  man  was  the  vehicle  of  the 
hidden  will  his  fathers  had  revealed, 
and  what  he  meant  was  what  they  had 
maintained  when  they  said  '^  The  saints 
shall  govern  the  earth."  And  on  the 
whole  the  saint  does  govern  it.  Philip 
of  Macedon  is  long  since  turned  to 
clay,  but  Plato  is  still  a  living  instructor 
of  princes.  Alexander  is  dead  these 
two  thousand  odd  years,  but  Aristotle 
remains  a  sceptred  sovereign.-  It  is 
only  by  the  grace  of  Isaiah  that  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  are  not  utterly 
forgotten ;  and  he  preaches  even  more 
vigorously  in  this  nineteenth  century 
after  Christ  than  he  did  in  the  eighth 
century  before  him.  It  is  but  a  poor 
courage  that  is  only  equal  to  killing  or 
being  killed ;  it  is  courage  of  a  liner 
and  rarer  quality  that  can  so  charge 
words  with  life  as  to  make  them  act 
through  all  time  like  quickening  spirits. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  ^^  Heroes 
of  the  Nations "  is  a  prophet,  John 
Wyclif.^  Few  men  stand  there  by 
more  indefeasible  right.  He  was  a 
speaker  of  words  which  count  more 
than  deeds,  for  they  caused  revolu- 
tions, and  created  heroes.  Not  that 
the  words  stood  alone  :  truth  was  in 
them,  for  action  and  reality  were  in  the 
man.  What  he  was  may  be  learned  in 
part,  though  only  in  part.  The  book 
is  interesting,  brightly  but  hurriedly 
written,  uneven  in  quality,  with  little 

>  John  Wyolif ,  last  of  the  Schoohnen,  and  first 
of  the  EngliBh  Reformers.  By  Lewis  Sergeant. 
€!•  P.  Patiuim'i  Sons,  New  York  «nd  liondon.    1893. 


first-hand  knowledge  ;  often  incorrect, 
though  with  some  points  of  detail 
freshly  and  lucidly  worked  out,  ex- 
pounded here  and  there  with  a  good 
deal  of  easy-going  conjecture,  without 
much  insight  into  the  Schoolman  it  pro- 
fesses to  treat  of,  with  no  very  coherent 
ideas  of  the  man  and  the  reformer.  The 
illustrations  are  abundant,  of  unequal 
merit,  and  are  more  illustrative  of  the 
time  than  of  the  book.  We  have  six 
portraits,  and  are  allowed  to  choose 
between  them  according  to  our  taste, 
though  with  the  help  of  judicious  ad- 
vice from  the  author.  On  the  whole 
we  welcome  the  book  as  significant  of 
the  feeling  in  the  larger  England  ;  it  is 
doubtful  if  in  a  purely  English  series  it 
would  have  appeared.  Wyclif  is  a 
hero  to  his  people  rather  than  to  his 
home,  though  it  has  had  few  more 
characteristic  sons,  and  still  fewer  with 
so  many  claims  to  grateful  remem- 
brances. With  him  the  religious  ques- 
tion was  at  once  social,  economic,  and 
national ;  and  though  he  defended  the 
rights  of  the  State  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  Church,  yet  he  no  less  maintained 
the  cause  of  the  poor  against  the  exac- 
tions of  the  rich,  and  of  the  weak  against 
the  oppressions  of  the  strong.  He  did 
as  much  for  English  prose  as  Chaucer 
did  for  English  poetry  ;  and  he  did  more 
for  the  enlightenment  of  Europe  than 
any  other  single  Englishman.  One  of 
the  defects  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  book  is  its 
failure  to  seize  and  to  exhibit  Wyclif's 
significance  for  later  movements,  home 
and  foreign.  Continental  scholars  have 
here  been  at  once  truer  to  fact  and  more 
generous  to  the  man ;  they  possess 
eyes  that  controversy  has  not  dimmed, 
and  enjoy  the  distance  that  gives  a  real 
perspective.  They  have  enabled  us  to 
see  what  Wyclif,  vanquished  at  home, 
accomplished  abroad.  He  gave  Hus  his 
ruling  ideas,  sowed  the  seeds  of  reform 
in  Germany,  changed  the  emphasis  in 
religion  from  the  ceremonial  to  the 
ethical,  carried  the  appeal  from  organ- 
ized authority  to  the  authority  of  the 
Invisible  Head,  and  so  led  the  faith 
back  to  its  sources  as  to  restore  to  its 
Founder  his  supremacy.  This  doctrine 
of   the  Church  profoundly  influenced 
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Zwingli,  and,  for  the  Scriptures,  Luther  ; 
while  his  contention  that  of  all  a  pas- 
tor's duties  the  greatest  was  the  recti- 
tude of  his  own  life,  and  the  next  the 
preaching  of  the  Word,  sketched  the 
ministerial  ideal  that  the  Reformed 
Churches  were  to  attempt  to  make  ac- 
tual. He  was  not  hy  any  means  the 
first  who  preached  in  the  vernacular, 
but  he  made  it  a  real  education,  recog- 
nized that  it  was  the  concern  of  God's 
jieople  and  not  simply  of  priests  or 
friars.  In  other  words,  his  appeal  was 
to  the  common  reason,  and  he  sum- 
moned men  to  its  exercise,  to  achieve 
freedom  by  knowing  the  truth. 

Wyclif  can  never  be  studied  apart 
from  his  time  ;  in  him  all  its  forces 
met.  He  was  essentially  a  Schoolman 
fashioned  in  the  Oxford  of  Duns  Scot  us 
and  Ockham  and  Fitz-Ralph,  From 
Scotus  came  his  constant  tendency  to 
interpret  Deity  under  the  category  of 
Will ;  from  Ockham  the  nominalism 
that  made  him  so  cogent  a  critic  of  the 
mysteries  that  were  repugnant  to  his 
reason ;  from  Fitz-Ralph  his  love  of 
justice  and  the  belief  that  made  religion 
limit  dominion  and  control  economics. 
But  deeper  than  the  Schoolman  was 
the  passion  for  purity,  the  desire  to  see 
a  religion  which  should  be  rather  of 
Christ  than  of  the  Church.  Wyclif 
belongs  to  the  great  army  of  reformers 
whose  inspiration  has  come  from  an 
attempted  return  to  the  primitive  faith. 
Re  nan  in  a  striking  passage  tells  us 
that  as  Socrates  founded  philosophy, 
and  Aristotle  science,  Jesus  has  founded 
religion  ;  and  though  religious  tliought 
has  since  he  lived  undergone  revolu- 
tions and  made  great  conquests,  yet  it 
can  never  escape  from  the  essential 
notion  which  he  created,  and  to  which 
it  must  ever  return.  And  every  time 
the  return  has  been  attempted  a  revolu- 
tion has  come,  and  so  the  Founder  re- 
mains the  most  recreative  force  in  the 
religion  he  founded.  And  of  this  truth 
Wyclif  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
witnesses.  Out  of  the  beliefs  it  cre- 
ated came  his  passion  for  reform.  We 
know  from  his  sennona  the  sort  of  evil 


days  upon  which  he  had  fallen,  but  not 
from  his  sermons  alone.  In.  Chaucer 
the  friar  is  "wanton  and  merry,"  a 
master  of  "  dalliance  and  fair  lan- 
guage ;  "  he 

Knew  well  the  taverns  in  every  town, 
And  every  hostler  and  gay  tapstere, 
Better  than  a  lazar  and  a  beggar. 

The  pardoner  whose  '*  hair  was  yellow 
as  wax,"  and  "  glaring  eyes  had  he  as 
an  hare,"  had  also  a  rich  collection  of 
sacred  things  :  — 

His  wallet  lay  before  him  in  his  lap, 
Brimful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  all  hot. 

He  had  in  his  trunk 

Our  lady's  veil, 
He  said  he  had  a  gobbet  of  the  sort 
Which  Saint  Peter  had. 

But,  as  even  more  valuable. 

In  a  glass  he  had  pig^s  bones. 

What  Chaucer  said  is  sweet  and  dainty 
compared  with  what  we  find  in  Piers 
Plowman  or  Jack  Ufland.  And  what 
could  a  man  do  who  faced  these  men 
and  times,  not  as  a  poet  in  search  of 
the  picturesque  or  of  material  for  his 
satire,  but  as  a  man  of  religion  who 
believed  that  the  ideal  for  all  ages 
was  given  us  in  the  Gospel  and  words 
of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Why,  what  could  he 
do  but  seek  to  go  back  to  the  ways 
and  mind  and  methods  of  the  Christ 
to  whom  he  htul  returned  ?  And  so 
Wyclif  preached  in  the  manner  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  called  and  trained  disciples  to 
go  round  the  villages  of  England  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  ;  affirmed 
that  not  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  but 
the  good  Samaritan  was  the  good  Chris- 
tian—  not  the  Pharisee  who  sat  in 
Moses'  seat,  but  the  publican  who  con- 
fessed and  renounced  his  sins  was  the 
saved  man.  And  in  doing  this  lies  his 
real  significance.  He  showed  that  the 
way  back  was  the  path  of  reform  ;  the 
man  who  would  be  a  Christian  must 
learn  of  Christ,  and  learning  was  pos- 
sible only  to  him  who  returned.  The 
man  who  gave  this  lesson  to  his  people 
was  all  the  more  a  hero  that  he  was  a 
saint  and  not  a  martyr. 


.  .^ .  J 
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HERE  AND  THERE. 

Ah  me,  how  hot  and  weary  here  in  town 

The.  days  crawl  hy  ! 
How  otherwise  they  go  my  heart  records, 

Where  the  marsh  meadows  lie 
And  white  sheep  crop  the  grass,  and  sea- 
gulls sail 

Between  the  lovely  earth  and  lovely  sky. 

Here  the  sun  grins  along  the  dusty  street 

Beneath  pale  skies  : 
Hark  !  spiritless,  sad  tramp  of  toiling  feet. 

Hoarse  hawkers,  curses,  cries  — 
Th|X)Hgh  t^ese  I  hear  the  song  that  the  sea 
sings 

To  the  far  meadowlands  of  Paradise. 

O  golden-lichened  church  and  red-roofed 
ham  — 
O  long  sweet  days — 
O    changing,    unchanged    skies,    straight 
dykes  all  gay 
With  sedjge  and  water  mace — 
O  fair  marsh  land  desirable  and  dear — 
How  far  from  Y^V  l^e  my  life's  weary 
ways  ! 

Tet  in  my  darkest  night  there  shines  a  star 

More  fair  than  day  ; 
There  is  a  flower  that  blossoms  sweet  and 
white 
In  the  sad  city  way. 
That  flower  blooms    not  where  the  wide 
marshes  gleam, 
That  star  shines  only  when  the  skies  are 

grey- 

For  here  fair  peace  and  passionate  pleasure 
wane 
Before  the  light 
Of   radiant    dreams  that   make  our  lives 
worth  life. 
And  turn  to  noon  our  night : 
We  fight  for  freedom  and  the  souls  of  men — 
Here,  and  not  there,  is  fought  and  won 
our  fight  I 

E.  Nesbit. 


That  love  which  now  you  more  than  half 

despise  ? 
If  I  were  lying  silent  neath  the  skies 
I  think  that  soon  you  would  my  name  for- 
get. 


it 


I  know  that  I  am  nothing  in  your  life. 
Why  should  an  echo  come  if  I  were  dead  ? 
At  peace,  and  resting  from  all  earthly  strife, 
Why  should  the  memory  of  my  words  once 

said. 
Haunt  you  thus  after,  were  I  no  more  near, 
But  lying  hush'd  within  my  narrow  bed  ? 


(i 


"IF  I  WERE  DEAD." 

**  Had  I  words  to  complete  it, 
Who'd  read  it,  or  who*d  understand  ?  ** 

The  Last  Ki$8. 
James  Whitcomb  Rilet. 

"  If  I  were  dead  with  tangled  grass  above 

me 
The  darkness  of  the  grave  between  us  vet, 
I  sometimes  wonder  what  your  thoughts 

'        would  be 
Of  one  who  loved  you  so ;  should  you  regret 


Yet  it  is  possible  that  some  chance  word. 
Spoken  by  other  lips  might  wake  again 
The  little  reckM  of   past,   in  which  you 

heard 
My  voice ;  and  told  me  that  my  love  was 

vain. 
You  could  not  stoop  unto  so  low  a  thing. 
And  counted  but  as  dross  all  I  could  bring 
Ah,  death  itself  can  never  heal  that  pain. 


(( 


No,  even  death  can  give  to  me  no  peace, 
I  was  not  made  as  people  who  forget : 
Through  life   and   onwards,  I  can  never 

cease 
To  know  that  you,  who  love  me  not,  are' 

set 
Forever  in  my  heart ;  and  I  musC  stand 
Within  your  shadow  with  an  empty  hand. 
Yet  never  deem  that  I  can  it  regret. 

"  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  lov'd  by  you. 
And  knowing  this  must  bear  the  bitter  pain 
Of  feeling  that  my  love  is  unto  you 
Only  an  irksome  weight.    Will  it  be  vain 
When  we  stand  face  to  face  on  that  far 

shore? 
Shall  you  turn  from  me  then  f orevermore  ? 
Yes,  there  in  Heaven  your-  love  I  may  not 

gain." 
Academy.  F.  P. 


RAIN  ON  THE  DOWN. 

Night,  and  the  down  by  the  sea. 
And  the  veil  of  rain  on  the  down  ; 

And  she  came  through  the  mist  and  the 
rain  tome 
From  the  safe  warm  lights  of  the  town. 

The  rain  shone  in  her  hair, 
And  her  face  gleamed  in  the  rain ; 

And  only  the  night  and  the  rain  were  there 
As  sh6  came  to  me  out  of  the  rain. 
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SOME    UNPUBLISHED    LETTERS    OF 
WILLIAM  WOKDSWORTH. 

It  is  intereslinc^  to  observe  that  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Words- 
worth are  to  be  drawn,  for  the  most 
part,  f rpm.the  ranks  of  his  fellow-poets, 
contemporary  and  following,  rather 
than  from  the  ordinary  lovers  of  poetry, 
to  whom  a  certain  sense  of  incongruity 
not  uncommonly  presents  itself  in  the 
fact  of  the  poet's  adopting,  as  the 
source  of  his  inspiration,  the  more  com-* 
mon  and  matter-of-fact  side  of  things 
mundane.  But  to  hold  the  mirror  to 
nature  as  she  is  was  precisely  what  the 
poet  conceived  to  be  his  mission  and 
province.  He  was  the  alchemist  by 
whose  art  baser  metal  was  turned  to 
gold. 

A  yellow  primrose  was  something 
more  than  a  yellow  primrose  to  the  eye 
which  had  the  gift  of  discerning  its 
inner  meaning  ;  and  in  like  manner, 
the  common  joys  and  sorrows  of  hu- 
manity, albeit  their  pathos  might  be 
disguised  l)y  the  coarse  setting  of  pov- 
erty, or  distorted  and  obscured  by  the 
narrow  limit  of  human  intellect,  ap- 
pealed directly  to  his  heart.  He  some- 
where speaks  of  the  'Miumbleness, 
meanness,  if  you  like,  of  my  subject, 
together  with  the  homely  iiiode  of  treat- 
ing it,"  admitting  that  from  motives  of 
policy  he  would  often  have  excluded 
that  which,  for  humanity*s  sake,  he 
puts  into  verse  and  publishes. 

And,  indeed,  his  whole  life  is  a  con- 
sistent record  of  the  largest  humanita- 
rianism,  which,  with  his  sympathy  and 
fellowship  with  the  world  of  nature, 
can  be  unerringly  traced  in  almost  every 
line  of  his  writings.  Neither  elabora- 
tion of  ideas,  nor  embroidery  of  Ian-* 
guage  is  their  main  characteristic,  but 
on  every  page  shine  out  the  manly, 
gentle  soul,  and  the  wide,  comprehen- 
sive grasp  by  which  he  drew  to  himself 
the  sympathies  and  affections  of  all 
within  his  range.  A  little  child's  hand, 
a  dog,  an  insect,  a  *^  wee,  pale  blossom  " 
—  nothing  seems  to  have  been  too  small 
or  too  insignificant  to  be  ths  object  of 
his  tender  regard. 

And  we  cannot  but  view  Wordsworth 


with  feelings  of  gratitude  while  oen^ 
templating  the  pedantry  and  affectation 
which  mingled  so  largely  with  the 
poetry  of  his  period  ;  those  traditional 
artificialities  of  style  wherein  sense  was 
so  frequently  sacrificed  to  sound  —  from 
all  of  which  Wordsworth,  with  his  es^r 
nest  struggle  for  truth,  and  his  sturdy, 
uncompromising  aim  at  reality,  did-  so 
much  towards  delivering  us« 

It  is  not,  however,  the  object  of  the 
writer  of  this  paper  to  criticise* either 
the  poet  or  his  Avorks,  but  to  transcribe 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  mav  be  in*- 
terested  in.  them  some  of  his:unpiib« 
lished  letters^  Before  me  lies  a  lai:ge 
number,  and  in  turning  them  overt  one 
is  impressed  by  their  honest  simplicity 
and  directness  of  purpose  ;  their  sin- 
cerity and  warmth  of  cxpressic{n,  and 
the  intense  solicitude  they  evince  for 
the  well-being  of  those  to  whom  thiey 
are  addressed. 

They  also  present  to  one's  notice 
other  characteristics  which  the  reader 
will  be  quick  to  observe.  Very  notice- 
able, for  instance,  is  the  complete 
absence- of  playfulness,  or  anythi^^} 
approaching  a  sense  of  fun  in  any^ori^ 
of  the  series  (there  are  more  tjifm- 
forty),  all  written  to  members  of  the 
immediate  family  circle,  and  some  ^nn- 
der  circumstances  that  would  natmraUy 
have  given  rise  to  a  jest,  a  light  word^ 
or  a  merry  turn  to  a  sentence,  had 
the  inclination,  or,  shall  we  say,  the 
capacity  'of  the  w^riter  tended  in  any 
way  in  that  direction. 

But,  then,  who  could  realize  a  hwncr* 
ous  Wordsworth  ?  Search  his*:.  Works 
through  and  through,  and  th^  poem 
containing  the  fainte'st  glimmer  of  hu- 
mor remains  yet  to  be  discovered.-  •  It 
is  as  well  to  note  his  peculiarity  in  t^is 
respect,  because  we  at  once  recogbise 
that,  had  his  nature-been  endowed  With 
the  slightest  touch  of  appreciation!  for 
the  ludicrous,  we  might  have  been 
spared  many  a  jangling  note,  many  a 
jarring  discord  which  has  clashed  wiHl 
the  sweet  music  we  love  so  well.      ..;,  •. 

One  solitary  suggestion  of  ^^amus^ 
ment,"  as  the  poet  himself  put^ .  it^ 
certainly  does  occur  in  the  letter,  fir^ 
quoted.    It  refers  to  some  lines. ^U^er^ 
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•wftPils  published  in  the  ''  Sonnets  to 
Liberty  and  Order,"  and  with  it  he 
a()parently  endeavors  to  take  off  the 
edge,  as  it  were,  of  the  sad  theme 
touched  upon  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
letter — namely,  the  mental  affliction  of 
•liis  dearly  loved  sister,  Dorothy. 

A  defect  in  the  manuscript  has  oblit- 
erated part  of  the  poem  referring  to 
thia  subject,  but  it  can  be  found  com- 
plete In  the  published  works,  together 
with  a  comment  added  by  the  poet, 
who,  as  it  appears  from  the  wonls  of 
the  letter,  was  anxious  its  origin  should 
not  be  misunderstood.  He  says  :  "  The 
«ad  condition  of  poor  Mrs.  Southey  put 
me  upon  writing  this.  It  has  afforded 
comfort  to  many  persons  whose  friends 

h*Ve.*been  similarly  affected.'' 

^      ... 

"My  dear  Dora, — Read  the  fol- 
lowing remodelling  of  the  sonnet  I  ad- 
dressed to  S.  The  personalities  are 
omitted,  a  few  lines  only  retained  :  — 

Oh,  w^t  a  wreck !    How  changed  in  mien 

and  speech ! 
Yeti  though  dread  Powers  that  work  in 

mystery,  spin 
Entanglings  for  her  brain  ;  though  shadows 

stretch 
O*or  the  chilled  heart  —  reflect !  far,  far 

within 
Hers  is  a  holy  Being,  freed  from  sin  : 
She  is  not  what  she  seems,  a  forlorn  wretch  ; 
But  delegated  Spirits  comfort  fetch 
To  her  from  heights  that  Reason  may  not 

win. 

dfiiy  illumined  by  Heaven's  pitying  love, 
Ldive  pitying  innocence,  not  long  to  last, 
ill  them,  in  Her,  our  sins  and  sorrows  past. 

'^The  sonnet,  as  first  sent  you  and  S. 
niay  be  kept,  if  thought  worthy,  as  a 
private  record ;  the  meaning  in  the 
paasage  you  object  to  is  certainly  not 
ht^ppily  brought  out ;  if  you  think  it 
bolter  thus,  alter  it :  — 

Over  the  sacred  heart  compassion's  twin, 
Tlie  heart  that  once  could  feel  for  every 
wretch. 

The  thought  in  the  sonnet  as  it  now 
stands  has  ever  been  a  consolation  to 
me,  almost  as  far  back  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, and  hope  that,  thus  expressed,  it 
may  prove  so  to  others,  makes  one  wish 
to  print  it ;  but  your  mother  seems  to 


think  it  would  be  applied  at  once  to 
your  dear  aunt.  I  own  I  do  not  see  the 
force  of  this  objection,  but  if  you  and 
Miss  Fenwick,  and  others,  should  be  of 
the  same  mind,  it  shall  be  suppressed. 
It  is  already  sent  to  the  press,  but  not 
as  it  now  stands ;  if  you  think  it  may 
be  printed  without  impropriety,  pray  be 
so  good  as  to  superintend  the  revise 
which  I  shall  order  the  printer  to  send 
you  ;  this  would  save  time,  for  I  could 
not  entrust  the  revise  to  the  printer 
only. 

^^  This  is  sent  for  your  amusement ; 
it  will  go  by  Mr.  Fleming  to  Cambridge 
for  your  cousin  John,  to  be  printed 
without  my  name,  if  he  thinks  it  worth 
while,  in  the 

Said  Secresy  to  Cowardice  and  Fraud, 
Falsehood  and  Treachery,  in  close  council 

met 
Deep  underground  in  Pluto's  cabinet : 
'^The  frost  of  England's  pride  will  soon  be 

thawed; 
Hooded  the  open  brow  that  overawed 
Our  schemes  :  the  faith  and  honor,  never 

yet 
By  us  with  hope  encouutered,  be  upset. 
For  once  I  burst  my  bands,  and  cry  *  Ap- 
plaud!'" 

Then  whispered  she,  "  The  Bill  is  carrying 
out!" 

They  heard,  and  started  up,  the  Brood  of 
Night 

Clapp'd  hands,  and  shook  with  glee  their 
matted  locks  ; 

All  Powers  and  Places  that  abhor  the  light 

Joined  in  the  transport,  echoed  back  their 
shout, 

Hurrah!  for  Grote,  hugging  his  Ballot- 
box  !  " 

If  Dora  possessed  political  tendencies 
with  a  leaning  towards  Conservatism,  it 
may  be  that  she  was  enabled  to  derive 
some  entertainment  from  the  rather 
ponderous  levity  of  the  above  lines. 
They  had  reference,  of  course,  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Ballot  Bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  so  help  us  to 
an  indication  as  to  when  the  letter  was 
written;  for,  like  most  of  its  compan- 
ions, it  is  undated.  In  the  printed  ver- 
sion of  the  lines  the  word  ^^  Grote  "  is 
omitted.  Possibly,  as  Mr.  Grote  was  a 
well-known  author  in  one  of  the  high- 
est walks  of  literature,  as  well  as  a  lead- 
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ing  politician,  the  insertion  of  his  name 
was  thou£fht  to  be  an  indiscretion  ;  in 
1893,  however,  we  can  afford  to  be  less 
particular. 

Most  of  the  letters  being,  as  already 
remarked,  undated,  it  is  not  easy  to 
arrange  them  in  anything  like  order. 
The  one  given  below,  however,  dates 
itself  by  its  reference  to  the  work  upon 
which  the  poet  was  engaged.  The 
tragedy  of  *'  The  Borderers  "  to  which 
he  alludes,  though  wrkten  in  1795,  was 
not  published  till  1842.  Wordsworth 
offers  some  sort  of  apology  for  it,  in 
mentioning  certain  crudenesses  which 
would  not  have  appeared  in  it  had  it 
been  the  work  of  a  later  period  of  his 
life,  and  remarks  also  that  part  of  his 
object  in  writing  it  was  to  preserve  in 
his  distinct  remembrance  what  he  had 
observed  of  transition  of  character,  and 
the  reflections  he  had  been  led  to  make 
during  the  time  he  was  a  witness  of  the 
changes  through  which  the  French 
Revolution  passed :  — 

**My  deab  Daughter,  —  I  cannot 
suffer  the  morning  of  my  birthday  to 
pass  without  telling  you  that  my  heart 
is  full  of  you  and  all  that  concerns  you. 

'*  Yesterday  was  lovely,  and  this 
morning  is  not  less  so.  God  grant  that 
we  may  all  have  like  sunshine  in  our 
hearts  as  long  as  we  remain  in  this 
transient  world. 

^'  It  is  about  half  past  nine  ;  two 
hours  hence  we  go  to  pay  a  condoling 
visit  to  poor  Fanny.  Mr.  Carter,  James 
and  I  all  attended  the  funeral  on  Mon- 
day ;  it  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  the 
light  of  the  declining  sun  glowing  upon 
Fairfield,  as  described  in  '  The  Excur- 
sion,' at  Dawson's  funenil.  The  Psalm 
sung  before  raisini?  the  coffin  from  its 
station  before  the  Door,  and  afterwards, 
as  the  procession  moved  between  the 
trees  was  most  touching.  Mr.  Green- 
wood was  there  and  told  me  the  name 
(which  I  forget)  of  the  composer,  who 
lived  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 
music  was  worthy  of  the  occasion  and 
admirably  given,  the  schoolmaster,  a 
very  respectable  man,  leading  the  four 
or  five  voices ;  upon  these  occasions 
the  women  do  not  sing,  and  I  think  that 


is  well  judged,  the  sound  being  mote 
grand  and  solemn,  whatever  it  may  lose 
in  sweetness,  by  the  want  of  female 
tones. 

*'  After  the  funeral  we  walked  to 
Mrs.  Fletcher's,  the  place  very  tempt- 
ing.   They  are  expected  on  Saturday. 

''  I  am  pretty  well,  but  far  from  hav- 
ing recovered  the  strength  which  I  lost 
through  several  sleepless  nights,  the 
consequence  of  over,  and  ill-timed  ex- 
ertion to  get  the  Volume  out  before 
Easter,  in  which  attempt  I  failed.  I  am 
glad  you  like  the  tragedy.  I  was  myself 
surprised  to  find  the  interest  so  kept 
up  in  the  4th  and  5th  acts.  Of  the 
third  I  never  doubted,  and  quite  agree 
with  you  that  Herbert's  speech  is  much 
the  finest  thing  in  the  drama ;  I  mean 
the  most  moving,  or  rather,  the  ro.o§t.  in 
that  style  of  the  pathetic  which  one 
loves  to  dwell  upon  ;  though  I  acknowl- 
edge it  is  not  so  intensely  dramatic  as 
some  parts  of  the  fifth  act  especially.' 

*'  As  to  the  first,  my  only  fear  wiis 
that  the  action  was  too  far  advanced  in 
it.  I  think  the  scene  where  the  Vagrant 
tells  her  false  story  has  great  merit  ;  it 
is  thoroughly  natural,  and  yet  not  com- 
monplace nature. 

''  Some  of  the  sentiments  which  the 
development  of  Oswald's  character  re- 
quired will,  I  fear,  be  complained  of  as 
too  depraved  for  anything  but  biograph- 
ical writing. 

*'  With  affectionate  remembrances  to 
your  husband  and  the  girls, 

"Ever  vours, 

"  W.  W." 

The  exquisite  lines  descriptive  *  of 
Dawson's  funeral  service  to  which  he 
here  alludes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
*•  Churchyard  among  the  Mountains," 
one  of  the  portions  into  which  '''Hie 
Excursion"  is  divided.  They  tell  of 
the  burial  of  a  peasant  youth,  to  whom 
his  comrades  paid  a  soldier's  honors, 
and  as  they  may  not  be  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all  readers,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  them  :  — 

At  his  funeral  hour 
Bright  was  the  sun,  the  sky  a  cloudlecs 

blue  — 
A  golden  lustre  slept  upon  the  hills  ; 
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A114.  if   by  chance  a  stranger  wandering 

there. 
From   some    commanding    eminence    had 

looked 
Down  on  this  spot,  well  pleased  would  he 

have  seen 
A  glittering  spectacle  ;  but  every  face 
Was  pallid  :  seldom  has  that  eye  been  moist 
With '  tears,  that  wept  not  then  :  nor  were 

the  few, 
Who  from  their  dwellings  came  not  forth  to 

join 
In  this  sad  service,  less  disturbed  than  we. 
They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 
Of  instantaneous  thunder  which  announced, 
Through  the  still  air,  the  closing  of  the 

'Grave  ; 
And  distant  mountains  echoed  with  a  sound 
Of  lamentation  never  heard  before  ! 

Here  is  another  birthday  letter,  which 
nii^  very  properly  follow  the  fore- 
going :  — 

"  7th  April,  1840. 

"  My  dearest  Dora,  — Though  my 
left  eye  luis  been  rather  troublesome 
the^e  two  or  three  last  days,  I  cannot 
forbear  writing  to  you,  and  let  the  letter 
serve  for  dear  Miss  Fenwick  also,  upon 
the  morning  of  my  seventieth  birthday. 

'*  I  am,  thank  Almighty  God  I  in  ex- 
cellent health,  and  so  is  your  dear 
Mother,  and  thougli  some  of  my 
thoughts  ui)on  this  occasion  are  natu- 
rally serious,  even  to  sadness,  I  am, 
upon  the  whole,  in  a  cheerful  state  of 
mind. . 

"  The  day  is  briglit  as  sunshine  can 
make  it,  and  the  air  fmught  with  as 
much  stir  and  animating  noise  as  the 
wind  can  put  into  it. 

"  Your  Mother  finds  her  ancles  weak 
from  the  shock  and  sprain  of  her  fall 
and  consequent  confinement,  or  I 
should  have  tempted  her  out  with  me 
to  walk  on  the  terrace,  from  which  I 
have  had  an  entertaining  view  of  the 
merriment  of  the  servants,  with  help 
from  Arthur  Jackson  and  his  brother, 
sUaKin^  the  glittering  dust  out  of  the 
carpets. 

"  Sister  is  very  comfortable,  and  we 
are  going  on  nicely,  though  wishing 
much  for  your  return.  Yesterday  I 
dined  with  Mrs.  Luff,  after  calling  at 
the  house  high  up  Loughrigg  side,  where 


dwells  the  good  woman  who  lost  her 
two  children  in  the  fiood  last  winter. 

^^  The  wind  was  high  when  I  knocked 
at  her  door,  and  I  heard  a  voice  from 
within  that  I  knew  not  what  to  make 
of,  though  it  sounded  something  like 
the  lullaby  of  a  Mother  to  her  Baby. 
After  enterinar,  I  found  it  came  from  a 
little  sister  of  those  drowned  children, 
that  was  singing  to  a  bunch  of  clouts 
rudely  put  together  to  look  like  a  doll 
which  I  beheld  in  her  arms. 

'*  I  tell  you  this  little  story  in  order 
that,  if  it  be  perfectly  convenient,  but 
on  no  account  else,  you  may  purchase  a 
thing  that  may  answer  the  purpose  with 
something  more  of  pride  and  pleasure 
to  this  youngling  of  a  nurse. 

"  Such  is  your  mother's  wish  ;  I  should 
not  have  had  the  wit  to  think  of  it. 
No  matter,  she  says,  how  common  a 
sort  of  thing  the  Doll  is,  only  let  it  be  a 
good  big  one. 

"  Dear  Miss  Fenwick,  Mi"«.  Luff  does 
not  wish  to  part  with  her  sofas,  but 
they  are  quite  at  your  service,  and  she 
should  be  pleased  you  would  use  them, 
till  she  has  a  house  of  her  own.  But 
that  time  is,  she  fears,  distant ;  her 
American  property  is  so  unpromising 
that  she  has  scruples  about  taking  Old 
Brathay.  Now  should  she  decline  it, 
might  it  not,  as  the  owner  is  willing  to 
make  some  improvement,  accommodate 
you  for  a  time  ?  I  don't  much  like 
the  thought,  but,  as  a  pis-aUer^  it  might 
possibly  do  until  Mr.  Hill  may  be 
tempted  to  give  his  cottage  up. 

''  I  find  from  a  talk  with  Mrs.  Flem- 
ing, that  they  are  disposed'  to  make 
improvements  could  the}'  let  it  for  a 
term ;  and  a  term,  with  liberty,  of 
course,  to  underlet,  is  what  you  want. 
But  all  this  we  long  to  talk  over  with 
you,  among  a  thousand  reasons  for 
wishing  you  back  again. 

'*  It  had  escaped  my  recollection 
when  we  heard  about  the  woods  and 
forests,  and  the  Villars'  kindness,  that 
I  talked  this  matter  over  with  Lord 
Lowther,  when  he  was  Surveyor  of 
that  department,  and  he  told  me  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  office  under  him 
that  was  an  object,  at  least  thcTi  a  come- 
at-able  one. 
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''  Were  he  in  England  now,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  ask  him  if  my  recollection 
be  correct.  But  I  must  leave,  which  I 
do,  dearest  friends,  with  love  to  you 
both,  and  wishes  for  many  happy  re- 
turns of  your  own  birthdays. 

"  Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 
"Wm.  WoAdswdbth. 

*'  Mrs.  Pedder  is  putting  up  a  new 
staircase  in  some  part  of  the  house  for 
the  convenience  of  her  new  tenant. 
Dearest  Dora,  your  mother  tells  me  she 
shrinks  from  copies  being  spread  of 
those  Sonnets  ;  she  does  not  wish  one, 
at  any  rate,  to  be  given  to  Miss  Gillies, 
'for  that,  without  blame  to  Miss  G., 
would  be  like  advei*tising  them.  I  as- 
sure you  her  modesty  and  humble 
mindness  were  so  much  shocked,  that 
I  doubt  if  she  had  more  pleasure  than 
pain  from  these  compositions,  though 
1  never  poured  out  anything  more  truly 
from  the  heart." 

The  lines  alluded  to  in  the  concluding 
words  of  this  letter  are  probably  those 
addressed  to  his  wife,  beginning  :  — 

Oh  !  dearer  far  than  light  and  life  are  dear, 

for  in  the  same  poem  he  afterwards 
comments  on  her  diftidence  :  — 

That  sigh  of  thine,  not  meant  for  human 

ear, 
Tells    that   these   words    thy  humbleness 

offend,  etc. 

Yet  the  praise  bestowed  upon  her 
strikes  one  as  being  founded  mainly  on 
her  qualifications  for  being  a  sympa- 
thetic mate  for  himself,  rather  than  on 
her  individual  merit.  This  is  certainly 
his  meaning  with  regard  to  her  personal 
appearance  :  — 

Heed  not  though  none  should  call  thee  fair. 

So,  Mary,  let  it  be, 
If  nought  in  loveliness  compare 

With  what  thou  art  to  me,  etc. 

Mrs.  Wordsworth,  with  all  her  beauty 
of  expression,  was  undoubtedly  a  plain 
woman  ;  and  this  is  what  may  be  called 
putting  the  fact  into  plain  language. 
But  if  she  could  make  no  boast  of  good 
looks,  neither  was  the  poet  himself 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  feature,  or 
comeliness  of  form  ;  while  his  extreme 
inattention  to  little  matters  of  detail  in 


dress  was  always  more  or  less  marked. 
I  cannot  forbear  quoting  an  amusing 
incident  lately  told  me  by  an  old  friend 
(a  grand-niece  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth), 
who,  when  a  child  in  her  parents'  home 
at  Durham,  remembers  one  afternoon 
an  announcement  beins:  made  to  her 
mother  that  a  man  wished  to  speak  to 
her ;  and  that  as  he  appeared  very 
tired,  and  seemed  to  have  walked  a 
long  distance,  he  had  been  accommo- 
dated with  a  seat  in  the  kitchen.  My 
friend-s  mother,  like  most  countrv  res- 
idents,  was  not  umiccustomed  to  in- 
terviewing people  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions,  and  having  finished  tlie 
letter  upon  which  she  was  engaged, 
proceeded  leisurely  to  the  kitchen,  ex- 
pecting perhaps  some  application  for 
employment,  or,  possibly,  to  hear  a  tale 
of  sickness  or  distress  am6ug  her  hum- 
bler neighbors.  Her  dismay  may  be 
imagined  when,  seated  hat  in  hand 
upon  a  Windsor  chair,  and  absently 
contemplating  the  weights  of  the  Dutch 
clock  upon  the  opposite  wall,  she  dis- 
covered the  poet  laureate. 

My  informant,  who  was  scarcely  of 
an  age  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
poet^s  conversation,  confesses  to  an  in- 
dustrious though  fruitless  attempt  on 
her  part  to  count  the  number  of  buttons 
missing  from  the  distinguished  visitor's 
gaiters  on  this  interesting  occasion. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  his 
wife  and  daughter  jointly,  is  valuable 
from  the  mention,  or  rather  the  criti- 
cism, of  the  veiy  well-known  poem  ded- 
icated to  Edith  South ey,  Sara  Coleridge, 
and  Dora  Wordsworth,  and  entitled 
"  The  Triad."  In  this  letter,  however, 
Wordsworth  calls  it  "The  Promise." 
The  stanzas  here  given  are  quoted  in 
full,. because  they  differ  very  materially 
from  the  printed  version,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  compare  them. 

"  Tharsdfty. 

''Dearest  M.  and  D. — From  what 
I  learn  Mrs.  Gee  is  left  in  such  narrow 
circumstances  that  on  that  account 
alone  it  will  be  better  not  to  stay  more 
than  three  weeks  with  her  at . 

"  I  could  wish  to  assist  Mrs.  Gee,  tell 
her,  in  disposing  of  her  portion  of  the 
Langdale  Estate,  but  you  are    aware 
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•  that  no  complete  title  can  be  made  to  it 
till  little  Mary  M.  is  of  age,  so  that  I 
fear  it  will  be  almost  an  insurmountable 
objection.  I  will  try.  I  shall  be  hurt, 
if  you  do  not  so  contiive  as  to  spend  at 
least  a  month  at  Cambridge  with  Dr. 
W.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
be  there  to  meet  you,  I  will  follow 
as  soon  as  I  can.  .  .  .  John  anived 
day  before  yesterday,  looking  well  and 
apparently  in  good  spirits.  Bills  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  £60,  including 
the  one  paid  by  Mr.  Jackson,  have  been 
sent  for  Battles,  the  Taylor's  bill  not 
included.  Seven  pounds  for  a  new  suit 
was  also  left  at  Cambridge,  so  that  with 
use  of  furniture  and  John's  journey 
and  settling,  etc.,  the  expenses  on 
John's  account  will  be  very  formidable. 

"  This  was  my  main  inducement  for 
closing  with  Mr.  Keynold's  offer  for 
'  The  Keepsake.'  I  have  already  writ- 
ten all  that  will  be  necessary  to  fulfil 
my  engagement,  but  I  wish  to  write  a 
small  narrative  poem  by  way  of  variety, 
in  which  case  I  shall  defer  something 
of  what  is  already  written  till  another 
year,  if  we  agree. 

"  I  have  written  one  little  piece,  34 
lines,  on  the  Picture  of  a  beautiful 
Peasant-Girl  bearing  a  sheaf  of  corn. 
The  person  I  had  in  my  mind  lives  near 
the  Blue  Bell,  Fillingham  —  a  sweet 
creature  :  we  saw  her  going  to  Here- 
ford. 

^^  Another  piece,  82  lines,  same  Stanza 
as  Kuth,  is  entitled  *  The  Wishing-Gate 
at  Grasmere.'  Both  have,  I  think, 
merit.  .  .  . 

"  Wm.  continues  in  good  spirits  and 
sufficiently  industrious.  Say  to  Mr. 
Monkhouse  C.  Wilson's  behavior  shews 
the  good  sense  of  Dr.  Venables'  ad- 
vice. 

*'  Have  nothinor  to  do  with  Quillinan. 
I  am  Sony  for  his  disappointment.  1 
hope  dear  Dora's  looks  are  better,  and 
that  she  will  collect  some  flesh  as  Edith 
did.  I  will  add  for  her  a  few  additional 
lines  for  *The  Promise,'  that  is  the 
title  of  the  poem.  After  '  Where  gran- 
deur is  unknown,'  add  :  — 

What  living  man  would  fear 
The  worst  of  Fortune's  malice,  wert  thou 
near, 


Hnmhling   that   lilly-'branch,    thy  sceptre 

meek, 
To  brush  from  off  his  cheek 
The  too,  too  happy  tear  ? 
Queen  and  handmaid  lowly  !  etc. 

Before  '  Next  to  these  shades  a  Nymph  ^ 
etc.,  read  this  :  — 

Like  notes  of  Birds  that  after  showers 
In  April  concert  try  their  i)ower8, 
And  with  a  tumult  and  a  rout 
Of  warbling,  force  coy  Phcebus  out ; 
Or  bid  some  dark  cloud's  bosom  show 
That  form  divine,  the  many  colored  Bow. 
E'en  so  the  thrillings  of  the  Lyre 
Prevail  to  further  our  desire, 
While  to  these  shades  a  Nymph  I  call,         ^ 
The  youngest  of  the  lovely  three  : 
With  glowing  cheeks  from  pastimes  virginal 
Behold  her  hastening  to  the  tents 
Of  natiu-e,  and  the  lonely  elements  ! 
And,  as  if  wishful  to  disarm 
Or  to  repay  the  tuneful  cliarm, 
She  bears  the  stringed  lute  of  old  Romance^ 
etc. 

For '  With  the  happy  Rose  enwreathed,' 
on  account  of  the  '  happy  tears '  above, 
read  *  With  Idalian  rose.' 
Bead  thus  :  — 

Only  ministers  to  quicken 
Sallies  of  instinctive  wit ; 
Unchecked  in  laughter-loving  gaiety 
la  all  the  motions  of  her  spirit  free. 

After  that  lovely  line, '  How  light  her 
air,  her  delicate  glee  I '  the  word  •  glee  ^ 
ought  not  to  occur  again. 

**  Farewell,  dearest  loves.  I  have 
shown  the  above  additions  to  nobody, 
even  in  this  house  ;  so  I  shall  shut  up 
my  letter  that  neither  it  nor  they  may 
be  read.  Love  to  all  at  both  houses. 
Again  farewell. 

"Your  affectionate  husband  and 
father,  W.  W." 

The  "Dr.  W."  alluded  to  in  the  ear- 
Her  part  of  the  foregoing  letter  was  the 
poet's  younger  brother,  and  the  father 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  whose 
reminiscences  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished. Mrs.  G^e,  whose  name  appears 
frequently  in  the  ietters,  had  at  one 
time  a  school  at  Hendon,  Dora  Words- 
worth being  one  of  her  pupils. 

The  marriage  of  their  only  daughter, 
Dora,  was  a  severe  trial  to  the  poet  and 
his  wife.    Mr.  Quillinan,  of  Portusrucse 
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extraction,  and  himself  a  poet  of  some 
pretension,  was  a  widower  with  two 
little  girls.  His  first  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  (of 
whom  Carlyle  says,  ''he  has  a  small 
vein  of  real  worth  in  him,  and  knows 
several  things"),  and  he  must  have 
been  considerably  older  than  Dora ; 
but  the  main  objection  advanced  by  her 
parents  to  the  marriage  was  on  the 
grounds  of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Among  the  papers  are  two  short  let- 
ters touching  this  subject,  which  are 
here  transcribed.  It  will  be  seen  that 
notwithstanding  the  fatherly  affection 
conveyed  in  them,  there  exists  also  a 
strong  current  of  objection  underlying 
and  qualifying  his  expressions  of  satis- 
faction. 

"  Sunday  morning,  Nine  o'clock. 

"My  dearest  Dora,  —  1  am  look- 
ing for  Mr.  Quillinan  every  moment. 
I  hope  to  revive  the  conversation  of 
yesterday. 

"  The  sum  is  :  X  make  no  opposition 
to  this  marriage.  I  have  no  resentment 
connected  with  it  towards  any  one  ; 
you  know  how  much  friendship  I  have 
always  felt  towards  Mr.  Q.,  and  how 
much  I  respect  him.  I  do  not  doubt 
the  streugih  of  his  love  and  affection 
towards  you  :  this,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, is  the  fair  side  of  the  case. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  think 
of  parting  with  you  with  that  compla- 
cency, that  satisfaction,  that  hopeful- 
ness which  I  could  wish  to  feel :  there 
is  too  much  of  necessity  in  the  case  for 
my  wishes.  But  I  must  submit,  and  do 
submit ;  and  God  Almighty  bless  you, 
my  dear  child,  and  him  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  your  long,  and  long- tried  prefer- 
ence and  choice. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  father, 
"  Wm.  AVoudsavoutii. 

"  I  have  said  little  above  of  your  dear 
mother,  the  best  of  women.  O  how 
my  heart  is  yearning  towards  her,  Jind 
you,  and  my  poor  dear  sister. 

*'  My  ancle  is  rather  worse  this  morn- 
ing than  yesterday  at  this  time.  \Vould 
that  the  next  week  were  fairly  over  I 

'"  I  enjoyed  the  Ballet  of  the  Opera 
last  night." 


"  Thursday. 

"Your  letter  to  me  just  received. 
Thanks  :  I  will  write  from  Brinsop  — 
W.  W. 

"  My  dear  Daughter,  —  The  letter 
which  you  must  have  received  from 
Wm.  has  placed  before  you  my  judg- 
ment and  feelings :  how  far  you  are 
reconciled  to  them  I  am  unable  to 
divine.  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Q.  to  be  a  most  honorable 
and  upright  man,  and  further,  that  he 
is  most  strongly  and  faithfully  attached 
to  you  :  this  I  must  solemnly  declare  in 
justice  to  you  both  ;  and  to  this  I  add 
my  blessing  upon  you  and  him  —  more  I 
cannot  do,  and  if  this  does  not  content 
you  with  what  your  brother  has  said, 
we  must  all  abide  by  God's  decision 
upon  our  respective  fates.  Mr.  Q.  is, 
I  trust,  aware  how  slender  my  means 
are  ;  the  state  of  Wm.'s  health  will 
undoubtedly  entail  upon  us  considerable 
expense,  and  how  John  is  to  get  on 
without  our  aid,  I  cannot  foresee.  No 
more  at  present,  my  time  is  out ;  I  am 
going  to  join  Miss  Fenwlck  at  Miss 
Pollard's. 

"  Ever  your  most  tender-hearted  and 
affectionate  father, 

"Wm.  Wordsworth. 

"  In  a  beautiful  churchyard  near  Bath 
I  saw,  the  other  day,  this  inscription  : 

THOMAS  CARROL,  Esq., 

Bakristkk    at    Law 

Bom — 80,  died — so, 

Rest  in  peace,  dear  Father. 

"  There  was  not  another  word." 

One  can  hardly  avoid  commenting  on 
the  -curiously  irrelevant  nature  of  the 
postscripts  appended  to  these  two  let- 
ters, called  forth  by  a  circumstance  so 
near  to  the  father's  heart,  and  presum- 
ably written  under  high  pressure.  That 
in  the  forniei-,  especially,  referring  to 
the  ballet  at  the  openi,  strikes  one  as 
being  particularly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  feeling  of  the  few  lines  above  it. 
Evidently  the  "  Order  of  Things,"  upon 
which  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  so  fre- 
quently insists,  had  little  place  in  the 
poet's  mind,  a  noticeable  fact,  not  only 
in  this,  but  in  many  other  instances, 
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where  his  want  of  a  certaiu  sense  of 
congruity  now  and  then  occurs  to  us. 

Some  of  the  early  letters  from  Words- 
worth to  Quillinan  are  extremely 
friendly ;  they  were  evidently  written 
before  the  latter  had  presented  himself 
definitely  in  the  light  of  a  future  son-in- 
law  to  his  mind.  The  allusion  to  his 
^'disappointment,"  in  a  letter  already 
quoted,  coupled  with  the  recommenda- 
tion to  his  wife  and  daughter  to  have 
"  nothing  to  do  with  Quillinan,"  was 
probably  occasioned  by  one  of  Dora's 
repeated  refusals  of  his  suit. 

But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
Wordsworths,  although  not  desirous 
of  connecting  themselves  by  marriage 
with  the  Quillinan  family,  always  took 
an  intimate  and  kindly  interest  in  the 
children. 

Mrs.  Quilli nan's  tragic  end  (she  died 
from  shock  to  the  system,  consequent 
on  a  narrow  escape  from  death  by  burn- 
ing) would  naturally  dispose  them  to 
look  with  a  friendly  and  compassionate 
eye  upon  her  motherless  children,  and 
especially  on  the  forlorn  little  baby  ; 
to  whom  Wordsworth,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  in  creed,  was  induced  to 
stand  godfather,  and  whom  he  called 
Botha  after  the  beautiful  river  Botha, 
whose  banks  he  loved  so  well. 

It  was  not  for  some  considerable 
time,  however,  that  Dora  consented  to 
become  Mr.  Quillinan's  wife,  and  she 
died  a  victim  to  consumption,  only  n 
very  few  years  after  her  marriage. 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Quillinan  is  a  compound  one,  half  of 
the  sheet  being  written  by  Wordsworth, 
and  the  rest  covered  in  large  text-hand 
by  little  Bothn,  whom  he  had  just 
escorted  from  her  home  to  spend  a 
time  with  the  family  at  Bydal  Mount. 

Miss  Sara  Hutchinson,  the  poet's  sis- 
ter-in-law, comments  on  this  visit  in  a 
letter  also  lying  before  me  ;  she  men- 
tions how  the  poet  during  the  drive, 
becoming  suddenly  impressed  with  his 
responsibilities,  asks  the  little  one  to 
repeat  aloud  with  him  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  *'  Botha,"  to  quote  from  Miss 
Hutchinson,  '*  was  conscious  that  there 
was  something  ridiculous  in  their  so 
doing  in  such  a  situation,"  and  though 


complying  with  the  request  in  duty 
bound,  hastily  tacks  on  to. the  closiiig 
wonls  of  the  prayer  a  fervent  '^  I  hope 
the  Driver  didn't  hear  us  I "  which 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  much  amiis- 
mcnt  all  round,  excepting  to  the  poet 
himself ;  he,  good  man,  apparently  see- 
ing nothing  whatever  incongruous  in^ 
his  innocent  suggestion. 

The  child's  letter  (to  her  little  sister 
Jemima)  is  far  too  pretty  to  be  omitted. 
The  orthography  and  construction  are 
apparently  all  her  own. 

"  April  29th,  1831. 

"My  dear  Mima,  —  I  got  to  rydal 
on  thur  about  7  o'clock,  it  is  such  a 
pretty  place.  I  am  sorry  to  say  mrs. 
Wordsworth  has  got  the  lumbago  very 
bad.  there  is  a  picture  of  you  in  my 
room  with  little  flora  and  I  think  it  is 
like  you.  there  is  a  picture  of  papa  too 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  like  him 
tell  Eliza  I  have  bought  the  doll  it  has 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  also  give 
my  love  to  her.  The  students  at  cam- 
bridge  have  such  funy  caps  and  gowns 
I  went  one  Sunday  Trinity  college 
chapel  and  all  of  the  students  wear  sur- 
pliscs  I  dont  know  wether  I  have  spelt 
it  right. 

''  Believe  me  to  be  your  affectionate 
sister  Botha  Quillinan  there  is  such  a 
larg  dog  called  neptun  almost  as  large 
as  a  calf,  so  If  he  jumped  upon  me  he 
would  most  likely  turn  me  over." 

"  My  dear  Friend,  —  I  cannot  suf- 
fer this  letter  to  go  without  a  word 
from  me  ;  and  first  of  dear  Mrs.  Words- 
worth—  her  complaint  is  lumbago  and 
sciatica,  the  younger  sister  and  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  tic-doulereux. 
But  here  my  poetical  reputation  served 
us.  I  knew  no  one  in  Nottingham,  but 
bethought  me  of  the  Howitts.  There 
are  two  brothers  of  them  —  on  one  I 
called  to  state  my  situation,  and  found 
that  there  was  a  third  Brother,  a  Physi- 
cian. Him  I  sent  for,  and  Wm.  and 
Mary  Howitt  insisted  on  the  invalid 
being  brought  to  their  house,  which 
was  a  great  comfort  on  the  eve  of  an 
Election.  We  made  one  attempt  to 
move  her  in  vain,  in  the  afternoon  we 
succeeded,    and    she    passed    through 
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the  wide  market-place  of  Nottingham, 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  (she  could  not  be 
dressed)  y  and  in  a  chair,  followed  by  a 
100  boys  and  curious  persons.  So  that 
she  preceded  Sir  Thomas  Denham  and 
Ferguson  in  the  honor  of  being  chaired, 
and  was  called  by  us  Parliament 
Woman  for  the  loyal  Borough  of  Not- 
tingham. 

^'  As  to  Botha  she  is  a  sweet,  clever 
child,  and  we  were  the  best  companions 
in  the  world.  As  Miss  H.  says,  we 
must  take  care  not  to  spoil  her  ;  she  is 
wonderfully  intelligent. 

''  God  bless  you.     I  am  called  away. 

"  Ever  faithfuU}'  and  gratefully  yours, 

W.  Wordsworth. 

"Love  to  Jemima." 

This  little  incident  of  Mrs.  Wonls- 
worth's  illness  and  removal  to  the 
Ilowitts'  house  is  duly  recorded  also  in 
Mary  Howitt's  pleasant  autobiography. 
She  speaks  of  the  year  1831  as  "  a  mem- 
orable one"  to  her,  by  reason  of  the 
Words  worths'  visit,  but  we  will  give  it 
in  her  own  words.  **This  day  week," 
she  writes  in  her  diary,  "as  we  were 
dressing  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Words- 
worth was  announced.  He  was  on  his 
way  from  London,  and  Mrs.  Words- 
worth, who  was  with  him,  was  taken 
ill  on  the  road,  and  had  arrived  in  great 
agony  in  Nottingham,  the  night  before. 
He  came,  poor  man,  in  much  perplexity 
to  ask  our  advice.  We  recommended 
that  Godfrey  should  see  her,  and  in- 
sisted on  her  removal  to  our  house, 
which  was  accomplished  with  some  dif- 
ficulty the  same  afternoon.  Here  she 
has  accordingly  been  since  ;  she  is  now 
nearly  recovered.  Wordsworth  greatly 
pleased  me.  He  is  woilhy  of  being 
the  author  of  '  The  Excursion '  and 
!'  Kuth,'  and  those  sweet  poems  of 
human  sympathy.  Not  less  are  we 
pleased  with  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  her 
lovely  daughter,  Dora. 

"  They  are  the  most  grateful  people  ; 
everything  we  do  for  them  is  right,  and 
the  very  best  it  can  be." 

In  a  letter  which  is  published  in 
**The  Memoirs,"  we  find  the  poet  stat- 
ing that  he  "  derived  benefit  from  Mr. 
QuiUinan's  help  and  judgment ; "  and 


from  the  correspondence  now  under 
our  notice,  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  a  frequent  interchange  between 
the  friends  of  criticiBm  on  their  re- 
spective productions.  The  subjoined 
extract  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Quillinan  evi- 
dently refers  to  some  work  of  the  lat- 
ter's  submitted  for  the  poet's  inspection, 
and  apparently  accompanied  by  a  re- 
quest for  a  candid  opinion  upon  its 
merits. 

His  comments  upon  it  are  here  tran- 
scribed at  length,  because  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  exact  shade  of 
meaning  which,  by  his  own  showing, 
certain  words  conveyed  to  the  poet's 
mind ;  and  his  friendly  criticism  of 
Mr.  QuiUinan's  verse  helps  us,  more- 
over, to  form  an  idea  of  the  careful  and 
minute  study  he  probably  bestowed 
upon  his  own  composition  before  send- 
ing it  to  the  press,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  entire  suitability  of  everj'  word 
to  the  expression  of  his  thought.  This 
is  the  more  noteworthy  because  Words- 
worth has  been  accused  bv  more  than 
one  critic  of  a  certain  blunt  carelessness 
in  penning  down  his  first  crude  impres- 
sions, without  taking  suflficient  trouble 
to  adapt  them  to  the  exigences  of  verse. 

Unfortunately  the  subject  criticised 
is  not  within  our  reach,  but  we  can 
easily  dispense  with  it  in  the  lighf  of 
the  veiy  comprehensive  comments  made 
by  its  critic,  and  the  thoroughly  clear 
manner  in  which  he  makes  his  meaning 
evident. 

"We  have  read  your  verses,"  he 
says,  "  with  much  pleasure  ;  they  want 
neither  eye  nor  feeling,  and  are  upon 
the  whole,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  worthy  of  the  subject.  But  the 
expression  is  here  and  there  faulty,  as 
I  am  pretty  sure  you  must  be  yourself 
aware. 

"  *  Piles '  ought  to  be  pile^  but '  aisles,' 
a  necessary  word,  has  caused  a  sacrifice 
to  rhyme.  *  Exstatic '  is  a  word  not 
too  strong  perhaps  though  referring  to 
stone,  considered  apart  from  the  human 
heart,  but  coupled  with  it  thus  it  strikes 
me  as  being  so. 

"To  *  conscious  pillars '  I  should  have 
preferred  an  epithet  addressed  to  the 
sight,  and  appropriate  to  architecture. 
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I  should  like  chequered  better  tbau 
^  mottled,'  which  is  a  word  almost  al- 
ways used  in  unfavorable  or  mean 
sense  —  as  mottled  with  measles,  mot- 
tled soap,  etc. 

'"By  her  sculpture '  seems  too  strong 
a  word  for  the  touch  of  the  moon  ;  and 
'flecked,^  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  word,  applies  to  spots  on  the 
surface  having  reference  to  shade  or 
color,  and  not  to  incision. 

"The  primary  sense  —  that  most  fre- 
quently used — of  the  word  anatomy, 
being  the  art  or  act  of  dissection,  causes 
some  obscurity  or  confusion  joined  with 
the  phrase  of  what  he  was,  which  might 
be  avoided,  though  perhaps  with  some 
loss  of  force,  if  it  was  not  for  the  con- 
fusion, by  altering  the  passage  thus  :  — 

'* '  His  grim  anatomy 

So  fall  the  rays  shed  by  the  moon,  that 
in  their  silent  strife,'  or  from  the  clear 
moon. 

"  A  better  epitnet  might  be  found 
than  '  swelling  with  richness  bland.' 

"You  must  be  well  aware  that  this 
is  the  worst  line  in  the  poem.  All  the 
rest  is  beautiful  in  feeling,  as  it  is 
faultless  in  expression." 

Besides  such  friendly  criticisms  as 
the  above,  there  occur  in  the  letters 
frequent  mentions  of  mutual  acquaint- 
ances and  friends  —  of  *'  dear  Southey," 
his  troubles  and  misfortunes,  "thorns 
in  his  side  not  of  his  own  planting ; " 
and  here  and  there  some  touching  allu- 
sions to  Hartley  Coleridge,  of  whom 
the  same  cannot  be  said. 

"  He  "  (the  latter)  "  is  wandering 
about  like  a  vagabond,  sleeping  in 
barns,  without  the  dignity  of  gypsy 
life,  and  picking  up  a  meal  where  he 
can,  in  and  about  Ambleside." 

This  sad  subject  evidently  stirred 
him  most  deeply ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  occasionally  alludes  to  it  re- 
calls to  mind  Harriet  Martineau's  de- 
scription of  his  tender,  loving  treatment 
of  his  unfortunate  friend. 

"  As  long  as  there  was  any  chance  of 
good  from  remonstrance  and  rebuke," 
writes  Miss  Martineau,  "AVordsworth 
administered  both  sternly  and  faith- 
fully ;  but  when  nothing  more  than 
pity  and  help  was  possible,  Wordsworth 


treated  him  as  gently  as  if  he  had  been 
a  sick  child." 

This  devotion  and  pitying  care  for 
the  hapless  being  he  had  once  called 
friend,  call  forth,  our  warmest  admira- 
tion ;  more  especially  when  we  take 
into  consideration  certain  strong  preju- 
dices of  his  nature,  which  must  have 
caused  him  to  shrink  painfully  from 
anything  so  degraded  as  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge had  become.  Yet  he  ministered 
to  him  unceasingly  during  the  latter 
days  of  his  life  ;  devotedly  tending  him 
in  his  last  illness,  and  faithfully  accom- 
panying him  to  that  grave,  in  the  Uttle 
churchyard  among  the  mountains,  close 
by  the  spot  where  his  own  remains  are 
now  resting. 

One  cannot  but  recall  the  pathetic 
little  poem  "to  H.  C,  aged  six  years," 
and  wonder  whether  its  closing:  lines 
had  place  in  his  mind  that  day,  as  he 
bowed  his  aged  head  over  poor  Hart- 
ley's coffin  :  — 

What  hast  thou  to  do  wHh  sorrow, 

Or  the  injuries  of  to-morrow  ? 

Thou  art  a  dew-drop  which  the  mom  brings 

forth ; 
111  fitted  to  sustain  unkindly  shocks, 
Or  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling  earth  ; 
A  gem  that  glitters  while  it  lives. 
And  no  forewarning  gives. 
But  at  the  touch  of  wrong,  without  a  strife. 
Slips  in  a  moment  out  of  life. 

From  the  following  extract  from  an- 
other letter  to  Quillinan,  the  reader 
may  be  interested  in  learning  that  the 
bitter  cry  of  the  author  against  the 
publisher  might  have  been  heard  in  the 
land  even  in  Wordsworth's  day,  who 
very  plainly  puts  forth  his  views  on 
this  point  and  also  on  the  copyright 
question,  apparently  then,  as  now,  a 
burning  subject  for  discussion.  Possi- 
bly some  public  reform  in  this  matter 
was  under  contemplation  when  the 
lines  were  penned, 

"  I  do  not  acknowledge  the  force  of 
the  objections  made  to  my  publishing 
the  specimens  of  Chaucer,  nevertheless 
I  have  yielded  to  the  judg?nents  of 
others,  and  have  not  sent  more  than^ 
the  '  Cuckoo  and  Nightingale.' 

"Tegg  is  what  you  say.  He  has 
written  two  long  and  stupid  letters  to 
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the  TimeSy  in  oiie  of  which' the  block- 
head says,  'Look  at  the  profits,  the 
enormous  ones  of  such  and  such  peo- 
ple  ' 

'^  The  large  and  increasing  instant 
demand  for  literature  of  a  certain  qual- 
ity holds  out  the. strongest  temptation 
to  men  who  could  do  better,  writing 
below  themselves  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  superficial  many.  What  we  want  is 
not  books  to  catch  purchasers  them- 
selves not  worth  a  moment's  notice,  not 
light  but  solid  matter,  not  things  treated 
in  a  broad  and  coarse,  or,  at  best,  a 
superficial  way,  but  profound  or  refined 
works  comprehensive  of  human  inter- 
ests through  time  as  well  as  space. 
Kotzebue  was  acted  nnd  read  at  once 
from  Cadiz  to  Moscow ;  what  has  be- 
come of  him  now  ? 

"  But  Tegg  has  the  impudence  to 
affirm  that  another  '  Paradise  Lost,'  or 
a  poem  as  good,  would  at  once  produce 
10,000Z.  from  Mr.  Murray  and  others. 
Credat  Jwlceits  Apella.  '  Paradise  Lost ' 
is  indeed  bought  because  people  for 
their  own  credit  must  now  have  it. 
But  how  few,  how  very  few  reatl  it ; 
when  it  is  read  by  the  multitude,  it  is 
almost  exclusively  not  as  a  poem,  but  a 
religious  book. 

'^  But  even  were  it  true  that  substan- 
tial work  would  at  once  secure  a  wide 
circulation,  justice  would  still  be  vio- 
lated by  withholding  from  the  descend- 
ants or  heirs  of  a  great  author  the 
further -advantage  he  is  so  strongly  en- 
titled to.  The  wretch  Tegg.  says  his 
*  line  is  to  watch  expiring  copyrights  ; ' 
and  would  be  no  doubt,  if  he  dared,  to 
murder  the  authors  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting sooner  at  his  prey.  But  too  much 
of  this  disgusting  subject." 

It  seems  tliat  the  poet,  with  all  his 
habitual  gentleness  and  mildness  of 
manner,  had  neveilheless  some  strong 
opinions  of  his  own  on  certain  mattei-s, 
and  lacked  not  the  courage  on  occasions 
to  speak  his  mind.  Here  is  an  amusing 
reference  to  Chauncey  Hare  Townsend, 
an  unorthodox  parson  of  the  day,  whose 
literary  remains,  by  the  way,  were 
afterwards  gathered  together  and  edited 
by  Charles  Dickens.  The  reverend 
gentleman  has  somehow  or  other  fallen 


under  the  ban  of  his  displeasure,  in 
part,  we  gather,  on  account  of  some 
comment  or  criticism  on  Woixlsworth's 
composition,  not  too  politely  expressed. 

"The  Rev.  Chauncey  Hare  Town- 
send,"  he  writes,  "  is  as  pretty  a  rascal 
as  ever  put  on  a  surplice.  He  is  one  of 
Southey's  most  intimate  friends,  and 
has  been  so  for  about  a  dozen  or  four- 
teen years,  during  a  good  part  of  which 
period  I  have  occasionally  seen  him  on 
very  friendly  terms,  both  at  Cambridge 
where  I  have  dined  with  him,  and  at 
my  own  house  where  he  has  slept  and 
where  he  was  cordially  received  twice, 
while  this  attack  upon  ray  person  and 
writing  was  in  process. 

"  The  thing,  as  an  intellectual  pro- 
duction, is  safe  in  its  own  vileness. 
Who  that  ever  felt  a  line  of  my  poetry 
would  trouble  himself  to  crush  a  miser- 
able mairgot  crawled  out  of  the  dead 
carcase  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview  f  But 
too  much  of  this." 

He  also  indulges  not  infrequently  in 
caustic  remarks  on  women  who  write, 
towards  whom  he  always  retained  a 
rooted  objection.  It  is  said  that  after 
Miss  Martineau  took  up  her  residence 
in  his  neighborhood,  this  abhorrence  to 
authoresses  sometimes  took  such  active 
expression  that  the  deaf  lady  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  see  what  she  could 
not  heavy  and  perforce,  to  recognize 
that  hei  presence  was  unwelcome  at 
Rydal  Mount.  She  herself,  however, 
makes  no  mention  of  anything  of  the 
kind,  when  alluding  to  the  Words- 
worths,  and  her  intercourse  with  them. 

On  one  occasion,  after  unsparingly 
condemning  a  work  by  Miss  Sedgwick, 
he  concludes  his  criticism  thus  :  ''Such 
productions  add  to  my  dislike  of  Liter- 
arv  Ladies  —  indeed  make  me  almost 
detest  the  name."  And  further  on 
again  I  find  the  rather  sweeping  an- 
nouncement that  'Mjlue  stockinism  is 
sadly  at  enmity  with  true  refinement  of 
mind."  This  last  is  said  in  reference 
to  Sara  Coleridge,  whom  he  rather  pet- 
tishly accuses  of  monopolizing  Mr. 
Quillinan's  attention  on  one  occasion, 
during  the  time  of  the  latter's  engage- 
ment to  his  daughter  Dora,  Perliaps, 
as  the  remark  is  made  in  a  letter  to 
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Qui|linnn  himself,  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  tacit  reproof  may  be  included 
in  it  for  him  also. 

.  That  Words wortli  entertained  a  high 
ideal  of  womanhood  in  the  abstract  is 
undoubted,  and  is  evident  in  most  of 
his  poetry  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
he  could  ill  support  contradiction  or 
interference  from  the  ladies  of  his  own 
family,  from  whom,  by  the  way,  he 
was  likely  to  meet  with  very  little  of 
either.  He  was  lord  paramount  in  his 
home  ;  the  central  figure  of  a  group  of 
devoted  and  faithful  admirers,  who 
could  see  no  flaw  in  anything  he  said  or 
did.  His  sister  and  his  sister-in-law 
resided  constantly  with  them,  joining 
wife  and  daughter  in  one  invariable 
chant  of  praise  of  his  great  gifts,  and 
veneration  for  his  genius. 

Under  such  circumstances  who  could 
wonder  at  the  growing  weakuess  for 
universal  approbation  which  is  said  to 
have  beset,  in  his  latter  days,  the  grand 
old  Lake  poet  ? 

.  Doubtless  also  the  ubiquitous  British 
tourist,  who  still  stalks  the  earth  deal- 
ing out  desolation  wherever  he  pene- 
trates, has  much  to  answer  for  from 
his  pernicious  custom  of  hunting  down 
celebrities  with  unceasing  incursions 
on  their  privacy. 

,  When  reviewing  the  lives  of  most 
men  of  mark  we  are  generally  able  to 
observe  that  one  particular  period  in 
their  career  will  stand  out  in  brilliant 
relief  to  the  rest ;  we  can,  as  a  rule, 
point  unmistakably  to  the  rise,  the  cli- 
max, and  the  subsidence  of  power  in 
the  rather  rare  instances  of  longevity 
in  connection  With  genius. 

In  Wordsworth's  case  the  zenith  of 
his  poetical  inspiration  was  concen- 
trated into  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time ;  and  he  was  doubtless  painfully 
aware,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  long 
life,  of  his  inability  to  reach  his  own 
earlier  standard.  In  some  of  these 
very  letters  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  such  was  the  case.  Non  sum  quor 
Us  eram  is  the  pathetic  burden  of  sev- 
eral of  them.  It  may  be  that  a  natural 
anxiety  to  make  the  most  of  the  high 
reputation  l}t  had  so  justly  won,  and 
of  the  waning  of  which  .he  may  have 


been  unhappily  conscious,  resulted,  in 
his  old  age^  in  a  tenacious  craving  for 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  that  sort 
of  popularity  which,  in  former  days,  he 
had  probably  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence. 

However  this  may  be,  a  fitting  con- 
clusion to  these  suggestions  may  be 
found  in  one  more  quotation  of  his  own 
words,  arising  from  the  consideration 
of  the  praises  bestowed  upon  great  and 
good  men  :  — 

**The  noblest  of  mankind,"  he  ob- 
serves, ''have  been  found,  when  inti- 
mately known,  to  be  of  chamcters  so 
imperfect  that  no  eulogist  can  find  a 
subject  which  he  will  venture  upon 
with  the  animation  necessary  to  create 
sympathy,  unless  he  confines  himself 
to  a  particular  art,  or  he  takes  some- 
thing of  a  one-sided  view  of  the  person 
he  is  disposed  to  celebrate." 

"This,"  he  adds,  "is  a  melancholy 
truth." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Captain  Anderson  stood  alone  in 
the  world.  But  he  was  one  who  could 
stand  alone,  for  his  will  was  strong  and 
his  affections  were  weak.  Those  who 
thought  they  knew  him  best  said  he 
was  hardy.  The  remainder  said  he 
was  hard,  his  heart  a  stone.  Still 
he  was  a  human  being,  for,  like  others, 
he  cherished  hobbies.  His  hobbies, 
however,  were  not  of  that  class  which 
is  comt)a8sed  about  by  rest  and  roses. 
Instead,  they  were  clothed  with  a  stern 
delight  born  of  defiance  and  danger. 
To  work  liis  ship  across  the  bay  in  the 
teeth  of  an  adverse  gale  ;  to  weather  a 
lee  shore  ;  to  master  a  rebellious  crew 
single-handed  —  these  were  the  wild 
diversions  which  satisfied  him.  Once, 
in  the  China  seas,  his  men  grew  muti- 
nous ;  said  the  ship  was  "  leaking  like 
a  lobsteivpot,"  and  straightway  put  her 
about  for  Singapore ;  swore  they  did 
not  care  what  the.  skipper  thought,  in 
fact,  would  like  to  talk,  to  him  a  bit 
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The  skipper  was  below  when  the  first 
mate  brought  down  the  news  and  a 
very  pale  face  as  well. 

"  Tell  the  men  to  muster  I  " 

So  soon  as  the  mate's  back  was 
turned,  John  Anderson  took,  a  revolver 
from  a  locker  an^l  charged  it ;  then, 
ascending  the  companion  ladder,  he 
walked  to  the  break  of  the  poop,  his 
hands  buried  in  the  pockets  of  a  pea- 
jacket.  Down  below  him  were  the 
men,  lolling  about  in  a  sullen  crowd  on 
the  weather  side  of  the  quarter-deck. 
They  were  thirty  or  forty  in  number, 
and  were  a  vicious-looking  set. 

"  Now  then,  my  men  1  Half  an  hour 
ago  we  were  steering  due  north-east. 
Who  was  it  dared  to  lay  the  ship's  nose 
the  other  way  ?  " 

-  The  burly  boatswain  swung  his  way 
out  of  the  crowd,  planted  his  foot  on 
the  first  step  of  the  poop  ladder,  and 
stared  up  at  the  captain. 
^  ^'  I  did,  and  be  damned  to  you  I " 
roared  he.  There  was  a  loud  report. 
The  boatswain  dropped,  shot  in  the 
leg.  And  the  crew  shivered  under  a 
gleaming  eye  and  a  gleaming  weapon. 

^^AU  h^nds  'bout  ship  I  "  cried- the 
Blaster.  The  wounded  boatswain,  rais- 
ing himself  for  a  moment  on  one  hand, 
piped  faintly  and  then  fell  back  uncon- 
scious. But  the  men  were  already  at 
their  stations,  and  in  five  minutes  more 
the  Chrysolite  was  heading  north-east 
again. 

Such  incidents  as  these  gave  John 
Anderson  an  unenviable  reputation 
amongst  sailors.  It  was  seldom  that 
the  same  crew  served  with  him  twice. 
Two  voyages  under  this  tartar  were 
more  than  could  be  stood,  and  from  his 
subordinates,  therefore,  he  gained  noth- 
ing but  hatred  and  fear. 

It  was  very  difiicult,  then,  to  find  out 
where  Captain  Anderson's  weakness 
lay.  Everybody,  of  course,  has  his 
weakness.  But  this  man  appeared  to 
be  all  strength.  His  whole  life  seemed 
like  a  rod  of  burnished  steel  —  a  passion- 
proof  life,  a  -fire-proof  rod.  The  own- 
ers of  the  Chrysolite,  Messrs.  Ruin  & 
Ruin,  ef  Billiter  Street,  piqued  them- 
selves on  knowing  his  tender  point. 
He  was  avaricious,  thought  they ;  he 


would  do  much  for  money,  and  they 
would  some  day  try  him  in  the  fur- 
nace. It  was  true,  indeed,  that  the  old 
sailor  had  amassed  considerable  wealth 
during  his  frequent  voyages  to  the  East. 
It  was  true  also  tliat  he  was  sparing 
and  saving ;  that  he  drove  bargains  to 
the  verge  of  perdition,  and  clinched 
them  at  the  crucial  moment.  But  it 
was  equally  true  that  he  was  free 
from  fraud.  His  teas  were  what  they 
pretended  to  be,  his  'silks  unimpeach- 
able, and  no  man  ever  came  back  upon 
him  with  complaints  of  their  genuine- 
ness. The  world  allowed  that  he  was 
at  least  commercially  honorable,  but 
felt  fully  convinced  that  he  was  eaten 
up  with  desire  for  gold. 

But  the  world  was  wrong.  The  cap- 
tain himself  was  sometimes  given  to 
metaphysical  speculation,  and  even  he 
was  puzzled  to  know  if  his  heart  had 
a  whit  more  feeling  than  any  other 
pumping-engine.  Women  he  looked 
upon  as  frivolities  of  vanity  to  which 
he  could  not  reconcile  his  stern  nature  ; 
and  men  he  regarded  as  instruments  to 
be  rigorously  disciplined,  not  failing  at 
the  same  time  to  discipline  himself. 
His  heart  was  of  no  use  to  him  except 
to  circulate  his  blood.  In  default, 
therefore,  of  loving  anything,  he  fell 
quite  naturally  to  pursuing  a  difiicult 
task — the  piling  up  of  a  mountain  of 
gold.  This  was  congenial  solely  be- 
cause it  was  difficult,  and  difilculties 
overcome  were  his  only  sources  of  sat- 
isfaction. 

Now  it  happened  that  a  new  firm 
trading  to  the  East,  in  competition  with 
Messrs.  Ruin  &  Ruin,  hud  made  adr 
vauces  to  Captain  Anderson  with  a 
view  to  engaging  him  in  their  service  ; 
and  as  they  offered  liberal  terms,  in- 
cluding a  handsome  percentage,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  old  seaman  was 
won  over.  Here  is  a  chance,  thought 
he,  of  heaping  up  my  mountain  so 
much  the  more  quickly,  and  I  am  de- 
termined that  my  actions  shall  not  be 
hampered  by  sentiment.  Notwith- 
standing this  last  threat,  he  found  it  a 
very  unpleasant  thing  to  break  with  his 
old  employers,  one  of  whose  ships  he 
had  commanded  for  a  score  of  years. 
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But  he  would  get  scot  free  of  tiiem  be- 
fore he.  fiuiilly. concluded  negotiations 
with  the  new  people..  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  one  morning  he  walked 
along  Billiter  Street  with  his  twenty- 
year-old  commission  in  his  pocket. 

It  is  curious  how  fond  real  old  salts 
are  of  dress  when  ashore.  Here  was 
John  Anderson  in  a  top  hat  and  kid 
gloves,  looking  anything  but  at  home  in 
them.  The  glossy  hat  was  a  mockery 
to  his  bold,  sea-i^orn  face,  and  his  big 
knuckles  were  almost  bursting  through 
the  soft  kid  with  indignation  at  the 
affront  put  upon  them. 

He  reached  the  chambers  in  which 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Ruin  &  Huin  was 
established,  and  ascended  the  stair^ 
case  —  for  the  office  was  on  the  second 
floor.  The  senior  partner  was  within, 
and  the  captain  was  admitted  into  his 
room  without  delay. 

'^  Glad  to  see  you,  Captain  Ander- 
son,'' said  Mr.  Buin  in  an  unusually 
cordial  tone,  at  the  same  time  shaking 
hands.  ^^  You've  made  a  capital  pas- 
sage, and  freighted  the  Chrysolite 
well." 

Mr.  Buin  was  a  oig  fat  man,  who 
spoke  oilily.  His  clean-shaven  face 
was  never  without  the  remnants  of  a 
smile — a  smile,  though,  which  was  not 
remarkable  for  its  sincerity.  Still,  it 
had  its  value  —  in  the  market  —  for  it 
was  a  commercial  smile.  A  pair  of 
small  grey  eyes  were  almost  hidden  by 
the  obese  curves  of  his  cheeks  ;  but 
you  learned  in  a  very  short  time  that 
they  kept  a  sharp  and  shrewd  lookout 
from  behind  those  ramparts.  The  two 
men  sat  down  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
table,  the  owner  guessing  from  the 
captain's  manner  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  wind,  and  the  capt2\in 
thinking  his  employer's  exuberance  of 
civility  betokened  more  than  was  man- 
ifest. 

^^Yes,  I  brought  her  a  quick  pas- 
sage," replied  Anderson  ;  then,  looking 
straight  at  the  owner,  ^^and  it's  the 
last  she'll  make  under  me." 

The  remnants  of  a  smile  coalesced, 
ploughing  up  Mr.  Ruin's  cheeks  into 
greasy  furrows. 

'^My  dear  captain,   we   could   not 


hear  of  it  I    We're   too  old  friends  to 
part  like  that." 

"  Well,  sir,  I've  come  this  morning, 
for  private  reasons,  to  throw  up  my 
commission,"  said  the  captain,  simul- 
taneously throwing  down  his  commis- 
sion before  the  senior  partner's  eyes. 

^'  I  can't  accept  it,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  I 
can't,  indeed,"  replied  the  owner,  pick- 
ing up  the  parchment.  ^'  And  I'll  tell 
you  why.  My  brother  and  I  have  been 
thinking  matters  over,  and  we've  really 
been  obliged  to  confess,  for  conscience' 
sake,  that  the  Chrysolite  is  getting 
old." 

'^  Devilish  old  I  "  muttered  the  cap- 
tain, forgetting  himself  for  a  moment. 

^*  Well,  now  I  think  of  it  again,  I 
believe  my  brother  did  say  she  was. 
'  devilish  old '  —  a  strange  coincidence. 
Still  she  is  a  fine  model  of  a  boat. 
What  d'ye  think  yourself  ?  " 

'•*•  She  has  rare  lines,"  said  the  other, 
with  a  slight  approach  to  grave  enthu- 
siasm. 

^^The  very  remark  I  made  myself 
only  yesterday.  Yes,  we  agreed  she 
was  a  pretty  boat ;  and  I  admit,  from 
sheer  sentiment,  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  her  being  chopped  up  for  firewood. 
So  inharmonious,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

The  old  sailor  looked  sullen,  and  said 
nothing. 

Mr.  Ruin  leaned  his  elbows  well  on 
to  the  table  in  a  confidential  manner, 
and  reduced  his  voice  to  husky  whis- 
pering. 

^^  My  brother  told  me  he  should  not 
mind  seeing  her  end  her  days  as  a  pic- 
turesque wreck,  but  to  sell  her  for 
matchwood  was  barbarous.  I  was 
really  of  the  same  opinion.  And  —  and 
—  couldn't  it  be  managed  for  her,  Cap- 
tain Anderson  ?" 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  nar- 
rowly. ^^  If  you  can  get  any  one  to  do 
it,  of  course  it  can  be  done.  But  I 
would  sooner  — 


j> 


''  Now  before  you  judge,  hear  me, 
captain.  I  feel  sure  you  could  find  me 
that  man  if  you  chose.  See,  the 
Chrysolite  is  insured  in  the  Jupiter 
Insurance  Company  for  £9,000.  Here 
IS  the  policy.  And  the  man  that  saves 
I  her  from,  the  axe,  and  makes,  a  pictur- 
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esque  wreck  of  her,  will  earn  the  grati- 
tude of  Messrs.  Buin  &  Buin,  and 
£3,000  besides." 

For  once  even  the  remnants  of  a 
smile  had  disappeared  from  the  senior 
partner's  face,  and  he  stood  confessed 
—  the  type  of  a  cool  financial  scoun- 
drel. 

The  sailor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
asritated  as  no  one  had  ever  seen  him 
before.  The  veins  stood  out  on  his 
brawny  throat  like  rope.  His  eyelids 
were  purple.  For  a  few  moments  his 
head  swam.  Then  he  righted  himself 
as  suddenly,  with  an  emphatic  refusal 
ready  on  his  lips.  But  the  wily  partner 
had  left  the  room.  This  gave  Anderson 
time  to  think,  and  the  more  he  thought 
the  more  that  pile  of  gold  forced  itself 
before  him,  until  forsooth  he  fell  to 
thinking  how  such  an  end  could  be 
compassed  —  by  another  commander. 
He  saw  clearly  that  a  skilful  seaman 
might  achieve  this,  thing  with  slight 
danger  to  himself  and  his  crew.  And 
all  this  time  the  three  thousand  pounds 
shone  so  lustrously  that  his  moral  vision 
was  dazzled,  and  the  huge  iniquity  of 
the  whole  affair  was  rapidly  vanishing 
from  sight. 

When  Mr.  Buin  re-entered,  Ander- 
son was  looking  ashamed  and  guilty. 

*'  Well,  captain,  can  I  help  you  to  a 
conclusion  ?  '*  came  from  the  oily  lips. 

"  It's  this  way,"  replied  the  old  man, 
turning  round  but  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  carpet,  '^  I  can't  do  it.  No, 
I  can't." 

Mr.  Buin  ^yed  him  dubiously,  and 
rubbed  his  chin  gently.  *'  I'm  sorry  — 
very,  very   sorry  I      £3,000  won't    go 


long  begging,  though.  And  I  shall  have 
to  accept  your  resignation,  captain." 

Anderson  only  took  up  his  hat  and 
walked  slowly  out  of  the  room.  He 
had  not  descended  many  steps,  when 
he  turned  back  and  re-opened  the  door. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  said,  ♦'  it  can't  be  done. 
I  must  think  it  over,  and  —  no — it 
can't  be  done."  With  that  he  went  his 
way,  miserable. 

The  same  night  he  received  a  letter 
by  post.  It  contained  his  old  commis- 
sion, reinstatiag  him  in  Che  command  of 
the  Chrysolite. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Four  months  later  the  Chrysolite 
was  unloading  a  general  cargo  in  Mau- 
ritius Harbor.  Captain  Anderson  had 
thought  it  over. 

The  quay  was  quickly  covered  with 
Manchester  bales  and  Birmingham 
cases ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
tackle  at  the  maiuyard  arm  was  set 
a-clicking,  as  the  baskets  of  sand-ballast 
were  hove  up  to  be  poured  into  the  empty 
hold.  No  such  luxuries  were  there  as 
steam- winches,  nor  any  of  those  modern 
appliances  for  lightening  labor.  In- 
stead, five  or  six  hands  plied  the  pon- 
derous work  at  the  winch  handles,  the 
labor  being  substantially  aggravated  by 
the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun.  A  spell  at 
the  orthodox  hand-winch  in  the  tropics 
is  an  ordeal  not  to  be  lightly  spoken 
of,  and  sailors  have  the  very  strongest 
objection  to  the  work.  It  required  the 
utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
tain, therefore,  to  prevent  the  feebler 
spirits  from  deserting.  He  was  able, 
however,  to  reckon  a  full  crew  as  he 
steered  out  of  Fort  Louis  harbor  and 
shaped  his  course  for  Ceylon. 

Some  of  the  hands  had  grumbled  at 
not  having  more  liberty  to  go  ashore. 
In  an  access  of  passion  Anderson  made 
answer,  — 

"  To  your  kennels,  you  dogs  I  I'll 
put  you  ashore  soon  enough,  and  I'll 
warrant  you'll  stay  there  longer  than 
3'oucare  for." 

It  wsis  indiscreet  language,  and  the 
men  puzzled  over  it.  They  concluded 
that  the  skipper  meant  to  obtain  their 
imprisonment  at  the  next  British  port 
they  should  touch,  for  mutinous  con- 
duct, and  knowing  he  was  a  man  of 
his  word  they  assumed  their  best  be- 
havior. 

Captain  Anderson  had  not  changed 
for  the  better.  Hitherto  he  had  main- 
tained a  firmness  of  discipline  bordering 
upon  severity,  and  he  certainly  had 
never  relaxed  from  that  attitude.  Now 
he  had  become  an  incomprehensible 
mixture  of  indulgence  and  cruelty.  The 
two  elements  were  incompatible,  and 
the  more  intelligent  of  his  officers  were 
not  long  in  perceiving  that  there  was  a 
vicious  and  variable  wind  in  their  supe«» 
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rior's  moral  atmosphere,  under  which 
his  canvas  strained  or  flapped  unac- 
countably. They  imagined,  to  pursue 
their  own  figure,  that  his  hand  did  not 
grasp  the  reason-tiller  with  its  custom- 
ary grip,  and  that  his  bark  was  left 
more  or  less  to  the  conflicting  guidance 
of  other  influences.  Many  a  time  since 
his  departure  from  England  had  the  old 
sailor  been  stung  with  remorse  at  the 
unwritten  tenor  of  his  present  commis- 
sion. He  would  frequently  tiy  to  look 
the  whole  thing  in  the  face  —  would 
endeavor  to  account  for  the  acceptance 
of  an  officQ  against  which  his  whole  self 
revolted.  He  would  recite  the  inter- 
view in  the  Billiter  Street  Chambers 
with  his  employer,  passing  rapidly  over 
the  preliminary  parts  until  he  came  to 
the  reward,  No  I  he  was  not  false 
enough  or  euphemistic  enough  to  call  it 
a  reward ;  he  would  regard  it  as  a 
bribe.  But  he  could  never  get  further. 
He  always  grounded  on  this  reef  of 
gold,  and  no  tide  of  indignation  or 
regret,  no  generous  current  of  honor, 
had  power  to  sweep  him  off  again  into 
the  saving  waters.  Here  the  fierce  rays 
of  desire  shot  down  upon  the  resplen- 
dent heap,  whose  reflected  glory  filled 
the  whole  vision  of  the  watcher  with  its 
lustre.  Blame  him  not  too  much,  nor 
it.  For  after  all  man  is  but  man,  and 
gold  is  a  thing  of  comfort. 

But  had  Captain  Anderson  followed 
his  mental  inquiries  to  a  conclusion,  had 
he  demonstrated  to  himself  the  depth 
of  moral  degradation  into  which  he 
must  be  plunged,  his  pride  would  never 
have  allowed  him  to  do  anything  but 
redeem  his  unuttered  word. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  captain's 
lately  acquired  habit  of  indulgence,  the 
most  remarkable  was  his  treatment  of 
the  watch  on  deck  during  the  night. 
The  man. on  the  lookout,  for  instance, 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  sleep  if  the 
weather  made  it  at  all  practicable.  The 
rest  of  the  watch,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  hands,  followed  suit,  or  even 
skulked  back  into  the  fo'castle,  there 
to  stretch  themselves  out  on  their  chests 
and  smoke.  These  things  the  captain 
connived  at,  and  the  men  were  only  too 
glad  of  the  relief  to  inquire  too  curl*- 


ously  into  his  reasons.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  a  sailing-ship  sailor  is  to  gain 
as  much  sleep  as  he  can  by  whatever 
means,  and  in  pursuit  of  this  end  he 
will  evade  even  those  duties  which  are 
the  most  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
ship. 

One  night,  during  the  middle  watch, 
the  captain  came  on  deck,  and  took  to 
walking  up  and  down  with  the  second 
mate.  The  night  was  clear,  though 
dark.  The  Chrysolite  was  close-hauled 
on  the  starboard  tack,  and  was  making 
good  headway  under  a  clinking  breeze. 
She  was  an  old-fashioned,  frigate -built, 
full-rigged  ship,  such  aii  one  seldom 
happens  on  now,  her  quarter-galleries, 
chain -plates^  to's:allant  bulwarlcs,  and 
single  topsail  yards  beimr  all  out  of  date 
amongst  the  shipbuilders  of  to-day.  It 
has  been  said  that  she  had  '^rare 
lines,"  and  the  remark  was  just.  A 
more  imposing  pile  of  timber  was  pos- 
sibly never  floated.  She  had  plenty  of 
beam  to  cope  with  the  South  Atlantic 
wave -giants,  and  not  too  much  sheer. 
Her  fiddle  stem  was  gracefully  cut,  and 
harmonized  to  perfection  with  the  slight 
rake  aft  of  her  lofty  masts.  Her  spars, 
also,  were  finely  proportioned  to  the 
breadth  of  her  hull.  So  that,  with  her 
canvas  spread  in  an  unwavering  breeze, 
the  Chrysolite  was  a  stately  creature 
and  "  a  thing  of  beauty." 

^'Mr.  Grant,"  said  the  captain,  ad* 
dressing  his  subordinate  officer,  '^be 
good  enough  to  take  a  star  and  work 
out  the  ship's  position." 

The  second  mate  quickly  fetched  his 
sextant,  and  took  the  altitude  of  a  star 
convenient  for  his  purpose.  He  then 
went  below  to  the  cabin  to  perform  his 
calculations.  The  lookout  man,  a  ready 
sleeper,  was  in  a  heavy  slumber,  upon 
which  the  stiffening  breeze  made  no 
effect.  The  rest  of  the  watch  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  customary  fashion. 
Captain  Anderson  was  practically  alone 
on  deck. 

He  walked  forward,  leant  over  the 
weather  rail,  and  directed  his  glass. 
He  saw  just  exactly  what  he  expected 
to  see.  There,  right  ahead  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  binoculars  showed  a  long^ 
thin  streak  of  sparkling  .silver,  appearr 
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4ng  like  a  lightning  flash  held  fast  be- 
tween the  darkness  and  the  deep  sea. 
It  waa  phosphorescent  water  playing 
on  a  sand  bank. 

Anderson  put  the  glass  into* his  pocket. 
He  was  sullen  and  determined.  He 
stood  motionless  for  full  half  an  hour, 
trying  to  repress  the  workings  of  an 
aroused  conscience  ;  but  his  thoughts 
would  not  let  him  alone.  There  was 
something  behind  them,  some  new 
sensations,  which  set  them  buzzing  in 
Jiis  mind.  These  sensations  were  his 
finest  feelings,  ennobling  emotions 
whicli  had  been  crnmped  in  the  grip  of 
discipline  for  forty  years.  .  He  could 
not  comprehend  it,  but  he  found  him- 
self pursuing  a  train  of  thought  of.  finej; 
sensibility  than  he  had  ever  experi- 
enced, and  in  which  the  great  bribe 
had  no  place.  He  foreshadowed  in  his 
.mind's  eye  the  tragic  events  over  which 
he  was  now  presiding.  He  foresaw  the 
danger  to-  life  and  limb  with  a  fresli 
clearness  of  vision.  He  pictured  to 
.himself  the  possible  agonies  of  his 
fellow-creatures  (never  once  thinking 
of  his  own)  with  a  sentiment  much 
akin  to  pity  —  strong,  too,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  overcome  that  un- 
bending pride  which  forbade  him  for 
honor's  sake  to  go  bick  upon  his 
promise.  Then  theru  was  the  doom 
<if  the  ship  itself 

The  man  is  not  angry,  much  less 
fHjU'ful ;  but  his  lips  aro  quivering  and 
hJH  nostrils  widening  with  a  passion 
hitherto  unknown.  He  sees  the  pic- 
lure  vividly  —  a  majestic,  gallant  ship 
done  to  destruction — a  rich,  ruined 
seaman  wandering  on  earth  with  a 
broken  heart  in  a  dishonored  bosom. 
Xot  only  a  gallant  ship,  but  a  lifelong 
pride  and  the  fulness  of  a  heart's  de- 
sire swept  recklessly  into  limbo.  Here, 
at  last,  had  his  love  revealed  itself. 

"  No,  by  God,  she  slmll  not  perish  I  " 

CHAPTER  III. 

With  a  rapid  movement  he  gains 
.the  fo'castle,  and  roars  into  it,  ^^  All 
hands  'bout  ship  I  .  Quick  now,  for 
your  very  lives  I" 

There  is  no  mistaking  his  tone.  It  is 
not.  one  oi  driving  tyranny^-but  of.  ur- 


gent agony,  and  it  goes  right  home  to 
every  man. 

Up  they  tumble .  in  a  ready  crowds 
many  in  their  shirts  alone.  They  are 
all  sleepy,  but.  the  business  in.  band 
will  soon  cure  them  of  this. 

They  stand  by.  The  helm  is. put 
down,  and  quickly  the  Chrysolite  veers 
round  in  process  of  reaching  the  other 
tack.  Will  she  do  it?  Ko  I  She  ^em- 
bles  almost  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind, 
misses  stays,  and  falls  off  agajn.on  to 
the  old  tack.  ..; 

Anderson  cannot  understand  \Lj  old 
'Sailor  as  he  is;  puts  the  helm  down 
once  more  ;  once  more  she  missc^f.,,, 

"  Back  the  mainyard  I  Shiver,  the 
ioruyard.I "  .    .,,        ..  [,.u 

Soon  every  stitch  of  canvas  oa.the 
mainmast  is  swung  about  to  face,  the 
breeze,  while  that  on  the  foremi^t  is 
hauled  in.  Although  she  be  goin^  at 
eight  knots,  ilmt  should  check  her.  . 

But  it  does  not.  .  :.  . 

"  Mizen  -  topsail  braces,  then  I  " 
Quick  as  thought  the.  lee  braces  are 
slacked  off,  and  those  on  the  weather 
side  made  taut.  Still  she  is  not  checked . 
Strange,  too,  for  the  breeze  is  ^ stiff. 
Anderson  feels  she  is  in  the  streOim  of 
a  strong  current.  •. 

There  had  been  no  need  to  say  r what 
was  the  cause  of  danger.  The  heaivj 
boom  of  breakers  rose  above  the^troad 
of  feet,  the  clashing  of.' spars,  !aiil^;t|ie 
chorus  of  curses.  ,1. 

Meanwliile  Mr.  Grant  had  finished 
his  calculations  below.  Ho  has  found 
for  a  result  that  the  ship  is  among  the 
Maldive  reefs.  He  .  is  certain  there 
must  be  some  error  in  his  work,  and  he 
sets  himself  to  revise  his  ilgures.i  But 
the  breeze  sweeps  into  the  cabin  'with  a 
faint  command  from  the  upper' Air — 
'*  Back  the  mainyard  I  "  —  and/  he 
shrewdly  guesses  that  his  calculations 
are  correct.  ,,. 

The  captain  is  everywhere  at  A^nce, 
unking  and  aiding.  He  sees  the  whole 
canvas  aback,  and  yet  the  Chrysolite 
drifts  on.  He  cannot  'bout  his-  ship 
nor  back  her. 

.  The  reef  is  quite  within  appreciable 
distance  now.  The*  hands  can  do  noth- 
ing more,  so  they  gaze  at  tlie  dan.cing 
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line  of  phosphorescent  atoms,  aud  curse 
tremendously  —  though  these  may  be 
jtfaieir  last  moments. 

'^All  hands  wear  ship!"  comes 
skarply  from  Anderson. 

** you  and  your  ordei-s,"  cried 

Sonne  one.  '^To  the  boats,  to  the 
boats  I  " 

Although  the  Chrysolite  carried  five 
lioats,  no  less  than  four  of  them  were 
^lOAeaworthy.  In  those  days  the  exam- 
feQaCion  of  an  outward-bound  ship  was 
blurred  over,  with  the  natural  conse- 
4|U«nce  that  the  marine  law  was  more 
frequently  broken  than  observed.  The 
only  boat  on  board  the  Chrysolite  worth 
launohlng  was  the  lifeboat,  whldi  stood 
llottQ'ln  i|p')Y.ards  between  the  main  and 
imzenmasts.  At  the  cry  ^^To  the 
bnats  ! "  there  is  a  rush  for  her.  But 
Anderson  is  first.  He  carries  in  his 
Itand  a  small  axe,  meant  for  clearing 
away  light  wreckage.  With  a  vigorous 
blow  the  lifeboat  is  stove  in.  The  men 
stop  short,  daunted.  He  turns  about 
and  faces  them,  looking  like  an  angry 
Titan. 

*'Now  then,  you  hell-hounds,  wear 
the  ship  or  sink  I ''  They  see  he  means 
to  be  master  to  the  end. 

tt  is  too  late  even  for  imprecation. 
The  men  literally  spring  to  their  work, 
with  an  alacrity  begot  of  desperation. 
Erery  moment  is  of  the  utmost  value, 
for  the  reef  is  very  close  and  the  horri- 
ble breakers  are  in  all  ears. 

Anderson  himself  holds  the  wheel. 
He  has  put  the  helm  up,  and  soon  the 
great  ship  with  swelling  sails  breaks 
oat  of  the  current.  He  feels  the  change 
on  the  instant;  the  hands  know  it  too. 
liut  Uie  danger  is  not  past.  Leaving 
the^wheel  to  another,  he  runs  quickly 
forward  to  lean  over  the  weather  rail. 
A3  he  passes  through  the  crowd  on  the 
fo'castle,  the  poor  fellows  cheer  him 
ringingly.  The  fine  old  seaman  doffs 
JiIb  cap  and  makes  theni  a  grand,  manly 
bow. 

He  glances  at  the  reef  and  then  mut^ 
isrs  quietly  to  himself,  '^  She  will  never 
clear  it,  and  Grod  forgive  me  I  "  Then, 
wheeling  round,  he  gives  a  command. 

'•^  Lot  go  both  anchors !  It  Is  our 
only  chance  I " 


Many  hearts  sink  at  the  order,  but  ia 
as  few  moments  as  possible  the  cables 
are  smoking  through  the  hawse-pipes. 
The  anchors  touch  bottom,  and  hold. 
All  hands  clutch  the  stanchions  or 
shrouds  in  anticipation  of  the  shock. 
It  comes.  The  ship,  racing  on,  is 
brought  up  with  a  round  turn  of  such 
sudden  force  as  to  shake  eveiy  nail  in 
her  limbers.  Aloft  there  is  ci*ash  upon 
crash,  and  the  lighter  spars  come  show- 
ering on  to  the  deck,  bringing  along 
with  them  ragged  remnants  of  canvas. 
One  man  is  struck  down.  The  hawsers 
hum  with  strenuous  vibration.  The 
timbera  at  the  bluff  of  the  bow  crack 
almost  vertically,  until  the  ship^s  nose 
is  well-nigh  torn  out.  The  tension  is 
too  great  and  the  port  cable  snaps. 
The  starboard  one  is  tougher.  But 
were  it  never  so  tough  it  will  not  save 
the  ship,  for  its  anchor  is  dragging. 
Back  she  sags,  gathered  into  her  doom 
by  the  whitening  waters ;  until  at 
length,  thus  lifted  along,  her  keel  rests 
athwart  the  bank,  and  she  heels  over. 
Her  sailing  days  are  done.  As  the 
consecutive  seas  sweep  up  the  reef,  she 
lifts  her  head  and  drops  it  again  and 
again,  like  a  poor  recumbent  brute  in 
its  death  hour.  But  the  wind  must 
sometime  cease,  and  the  waves  forget 
their  anger.  Then  will  she  take  a  long 
repose,  leaning  on  her  shattered  side  — 
the  very  type  of  a  picturesque  wreck. 

About  this  time  Messrs.  Ruin  &  Hum 
were  more  than  usually  interested  in 
the  shipping  news,  and  one  morning 
they  saw,  under  the  heading  of  Wrecks 
and  Casualties,  this  :  — 

"  MiNiooY  (Maldite  Islands).  — 
The  frigate  Chrysolite,  of  London,  went 
ashore  yesterday  night  on  the  southern 
reefs,  and  is  now  a  total  wreck.  All 
hands  saved  except  John  Anderson, 
master,  who  was  killed  by  a  falling 
spar." 

The  result  of  tlie  whole  business  had 
far  exceeded  the  owners'  expectations. 
It  had  been  so  neatly  done  ;  and  the 
greatest  comfort  of  all.was  that  no  one 
was  now  left  who  could  tell  tales.  They 
did  not  exactly  thank  God,  in  so  many 
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wor^s,  for  the  death  of  their  faithful 
servant.  That  was  very  sad,  as  of 
course  it  should  be.  But  they  thanked 
him  in  all  humility  for  a  certain  sum  of 
£3,000,  which  would  have  gone  else- 
where but  for If  he,  Anderson, 

had  had  wife  or  children,  Messrs. 
Ruin  &  Ruin  felt  almost  certain  they 
would  have  made  provision  for  them. 
But  they  thanked  God,  again,  that  the 
captain  |iad  never  married.  All  that 
was  necessary  to  be  done  now  was  to 
send  in  a  claim  for  the  insurance 
money,  and,  if  well  advised,  retire  into 
private  life. 

Messrs.  Ruin  &  Ruin  talked  the  mat- 
ter over  between  them,  congratulated 
themselves  upon  their  prosperity,  made 
no  end  of  choice  little  plans  for  the 
future,  and  finally  decided  to  forsake 
the  commercial  profession.  And,  in- 
deed, they  would  have  done  so,  but  that 
the  evening  papers  contained  an  item 
of  intelligence,  which,  though  less  ex- 
pected, and  therefore  more  startling, 
contained  just  as  lively  an  interest  for 
them  as  the  report  of  the  wreck.  It 
ran  thus  :  — 

"It  is  currently  reported  that  the 
Jupiter  Insurance  Company  has  failed 
heavily,  and  is  only  able  to  meet  its 
liabilities  with  a  composition  of  six- 
pence in  the  £." 

Messrs.  Ruin  &  Ruin  still  carry  on 
business  near  Billiter  Street,  but  their 
ofilces  are  now  on  the  top  floor  in  a 
very  back  alley. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 

THE    INADEQUACY    OF    "NATURAL 
SELECTION." 

BY  HERBERT   SPENCER. 

Along  with  that  inadequacy  of  nat- 
ural selection  to  explain  changes  of 
structure  which  do  not  aid  life  in  impor- 
tant ways,  alleged  in  §  166  of  "  The 
Principles  of  Biology,"  a  further  in- 
adequacy was  alleged.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  relative  powers  of 
co-operative  parts  cannot  be  adjusted 
solely  by  survival  of  the  fittest ;  and 
especially  where  the  parts  are  numer- 


ous and  the  co-operation  complex.  In 
illustration  it  was  pointed  out  that  im-> 
mensely  developed  horns,  such  as  those 
of  the  extinct  Irish  elk,  weighing  over 
a  hundredweight,  could  not,  with  the 
massive  skull  bearing  them,  be  carried 
at  the  extremity  of  the  outstre.tched 
neck  without  many  and  great  modifica- 
tions of  adjacent  bones  and  muscled  of 
the  neck  and  thorax  ;  and  that  without 
strengthening  of  the  fore  legs,  too, 
there  would  be  failure  alike  in  fight  rag 
and  in  locomotion.  And  it  was  argued 
that  while  we  cannot  assume  sponta- 
neous increase  of  all  these  parts  pro- 
portionate to  the  additional  strains,  we 
cannot  suppose  them  to  increase  by 
variation  one  at  once,  without  suppos- 
ing the  creature  to  be  disadvantaged  by 
the  weight  and  nutrition  of  parts  that 
were  for  the  time  useless  —  parts,  more- 
over, which  would  revert  to  their  ord- 
inal sizes  before  the  other  needful 
variations  occurred. 

When,  in  reply  to  me,  it  was  con- 
tended that  co-operative  parts  vary  to- 
gether, I  named  facts  confiicting  with 
this  assertion  —  the  fact  that  the  blind 
crabs  of  the  Kentucky  caves  have  lost 
their  eyes  but  not  the  foot-stalks  carry- 
in<r  them  ;  the  fact  that  the  normal 
proportion  between  tongue  and  beak  in 
certain  selected  varieties  of  pigeons  i» 
lost ;  the  fact  tluit  lack  of  concomitance 
in  decrease  of  jaws  and  teeth  in  sundry 
kinds  of  pet  dogs,  has  caused  great 
crowding  of  the  teeth  (The  Factoi-s  of 
Organic  Evolution,  pp.  12, 13).  And  I 
then  argued  that  if  co-operative  parts, 
small  in  number  and  so  closely  asso- 
ciated as  these  are,  do  not  vaiy  to- 
gether, it  is  unwarrantable  to  allege 
that  co-operative  parts  which  are  very 
numerous  and  remote  from  one  another 
vary  together.  After  making  this  re- 
joinder I  enforced  my  argument  by  a 
further  example  —  that  of  the  giraffe. 
Tacitly  recognizing  the  truth  that  the 
unusual  structure  of  this  creature  must 
have  been,  in  its  more  conspicuous 
traits,  the  result  of  survival  of  the  fit- 
test (since  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
efforts  to  reach  a  high  branch  conld 
lengthen  the  legs),  I  illustrated  afresh 
'  the    obstacles   to   co-adaptation.     Kot 
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dwelling  on  the  objection  that  increase 
of  any  components   of  the   fore  quar- 
ters out  of  adjustment  to  the  others 
would  cause  evil  ratlier  than  good,  I 
went  on  to  argue  that  the   co-adapta- 
tion of    parts    required    to   make    the 
giraffe's     structure    useful      is     much 
greater  than  at  first  appears.     This  ani- 
mal has  a  grotesque  gallop,  necessitated 
by  the  great  difference  in  length  be- 
iween  the  fore  and  the  hind  limbs.     I 
])ointed  out  that  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  hind  limb  shows  that  the  bones  and 
muscles  have  all  been  changed  in  their 
proportions  and    adjustments ;    and    I 
contended  that,  difficult  as  it  is  to  be- 
lieve that  all  parts  of  the  fore  quarters 
have  been  co-adapted  by  the  appropri- 
ate variations  now  of  this  part,  now  of 
that,  .it  becomes   impossible  to  believe 
that,  all  the  parts  in  the  hind  quarters 
have  been  simultaneously  co-adapted  to 
one,  another  and  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
fore  quarters  ;  adding  that  want  of  co- 
adaptation,    even   in  a  single   muscle, 
woukl   cause  fatal   results   when    high 
speedTJiad  to  be  maintained  while  escap- 
ing from  an  enemy. 

Since  this  argument,  repeated  with 
this  fresh  illustration,  was  published  in 
188G,  I  have  met  with  nothing  to  be 
called  a  reply  ;  and  might,  I  think,  if 
convictions  usually  followed  proofs, 
leave  the  matter  as  it  stands.  It  is 
true  that,  in  his  '*  Darwinism,"  Mr. 
Wallace  has  adverted  to  mv  renewed 
objection  and,  as  already  said,  con- 
tended that  changes  such  as  those  in- 
stanced can  be  effected  by  natural 
selection,  since  such  changes  can  be 
effected  by  artificial  selection  ;  a  con- 
tention, which,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
assumes  a  parallelism  that  does  not 
exist.  .  But  now,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  ai'gument  further  along  the  same 
line,  let  me  take  a  somewhat  different 
line. 

If  there  occurs  some  change  in  an 
organ,  say,  by  increase  of  its  size, 
which  adapts  it  bitter  to  the  creature's 
needs,  it  is  admitted  that  when,  as 
commonly  happens,  the  use  of  the 
organ  demands  the  co-operation  of  other 
organSythe  change  in  it  will  generally 
be  of  no  service  unless  the  co-operative 


organs  are  changed.  If,  for  instance, 
there  takes  place  such  a  modilication  of 
a  rodent's  tail  as  that  which,  by  succes- 
sive increases,  produces  the  trowel- 
shaped  tail  of  the  beaver,  no  advantage 
will  be  derived  unless  there  also  take 
place  certain  modifications  in  the  bulks 
and  shapes  of  the  adjacent  vertebrce 
and  their  attached  muscles,  as  well, 
probably,  as  in  the  hind  limbs,  enabling 
them  to  withstand  tlie  reaction  of  the 
blows  given  by  the  tail.  And  the  ques- 
tion is,  by  what  process  these  many 
parts,  changed  in  different  degrees,  are 
co-adapted  to  the  new  requirements  — 
whether  variation  and  natural  selec- 
tion alone  can  effect  the  readjustment. 
There  are  three  conceivable  ways  in 
which  the  parts  may  simultiineously 
change  :  (1)  they  may  all  increase  or 
decrease  together  in  like  degrees  ;  (2) 
they  may  all  simultaneously  increase  or 
decrease  independently,  so  as  not  to 
maintain  their  previous  proportions  or 
assume  any  other  special  proportions  ; 
(3)  they  may  vary  in  such  ways  and 
degrees  as  to  make  them  jointly  service- 
able for  the  new  end.  Let  us  consider 
closely  these  several  conceivabilities. 

And  first  of  all,  what  are  we  to  un- 
derstand by  co-operative  parts  ?    In  a 
general    sense,   all  the   organs  of   the 
body  are  co-operative    parts,   and  are 
respectively  liable  to  be   more  or  less 
changed  by  change  in  any  one.     In  a 
narrower  sense,  more  directly  relevant 
to  the  argument,  we  may,  if  we  choose 
to  multiply  difficulties,  take  the  entire 
framework  of    bones  and    muscles    as 
formed  of  co-operative  pails  ;  for  t  hese 
are   so  related    that    any  considerable 
change  in  the  actions  of  some  entails 
chauije  in  the  actions   of  most  others. 
It  needs  only   to  observe   how,   when 
putting  out  an  effort,  there  goes,  along 
with  a  deep  breath,  an  expansion  of  tlie 
chest,  and  a  bracing  up  of  the  abdomen, 
to    see    that    various   muscles    beyond 
those  directly  concerned    arc  strained 
along  with  them.     Or,  when  suffering 
from  lumbago,  an  effort  to  lift  a  chair 
will  cause  an  acute  consciousness  that 
not  the  arms  only  are  brought  into  ac- 
tion, but  also  the  muscles  of  the  back. 
These  cases  show  how  the  motor  organs 
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are  so  tied  together  that  altered  actions 
of  some  implicate  others  quite  remote 
from  them. 

But  without  using  the  advantage 
which  this  interpretation  of  the  words 
would  give,  let  us  take  as  co-operative 
organs  those  which  are  obviously  such 
—  the  organs  of  locomotion.  What, 
then,  shall  we  say  of  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs  of  terrestrial  mammals,  which  co- 
operate closely  and  perpetually  ?  Do 
they  vary  together  ?  If  so,  how  have 
there  been  produced  such  contrasted 
structures  as  that  of  the  kangaroo,  with 
its  large  hind  limbs  and  small  fore 
limbs,  and  that  of  the  giraffe,  in  which 
the  hind  limbs  are  small  and  the  fore 
limbs  large  —  how  does  it  happen  .that, 
descending  from  the  same  primitive 
mammal,  these  creatures  have  diverged 
in  the  proportions  of  their  limbs  in  op- 
posite directions  ?  Take,  again,  the 
articulate  animals.  Compare  one  of 
the  lower  types,  with  its  rows  of  almost 
equal-sized  limbs,  and  one  of  the  higher 
types,  as  a  crab  or  a  lobster,  with  limbs 
some  veiy  small  and  some  very  large. 
How  came  this  contrast  to  arise  in  the 
course  of  evolution,  if  there  was  the 
equality  of  variation  supposed  ? 

But  now  let  us  narrow  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  still  further  ;  giving  it  a 
more  favorable  interpretation.  Instead 
of  considering  separate  limbs  as  co- 
operative, let  us  consider  the  component 
parts  of  the  same  limbs  as  co-operative, 
and  ask  what  would  result  from  varying 
together.  It  would  in  that  case  happen 
that,  thousrh  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  of 
a  mammal  might  become  different  in 
their  sizes,  they  would  not  become  dif- 
ferent in  their  structures.  If  so,  how 
have  there  arisen  the  unlikeness  be- 
tween the  hind  legs  of  the  kangaroo 
and  those  of  the  elephant  ?  Or  if  this 
comparison  is  objected  to,  because  the 
creatures  belong  to  the  widely  different 
divisions  of  implacental  and  placental 
mammals,  take  the  cases  of  the  rabbit 
and  the  elephant,  both  belonging  to  the 
last  division.  On  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  these  are  both  derived  from 
the  same  original  form,  but  the  propor- 
tions of  the  parts  have  become  so  widely 
unlike  that  the  corresponding  Joints  are 


scarcely  recognized  as  such  by  the  un- 
observant ;  at  what  seem  correspond- 
ing places  the  legs  bend  in  opposite 
ways.  Equally  marked,  or  more  marked, 
is  the  parallel  fact  among  the  Articur 
lata.  Take  that  limb  of  the  lobster 
which  bears  the  claw  and  compare 
it  with  the  corresponding  limb  in  an 
inferior  articulate  animal,  or  the  cor- 
responding limb  of  its  near  ally,  the 
crayfish,  and  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  component  segments  of  the  limb 
have  come  to  bear  to  one  another  in 
the  one  case  proportions  immensely 
different  from  those  they  bear  in  the 
other  case.  Undeniably,  then,  on  con- 
templating the  .general  facts  of  organic 
structure,  we  see  that  the  concomitant 
variations  in  the  parts  of  limbs  have 
not  been  of  a  kind  to  produce  equal 
amounts  of  change  in  them,  but  quite 
the  opposite  —  have  been  everywhere 
producing  inequalities.  Moreover,  we 
are  reminded  ihat  this  production  of 
inequalities  among  co-operative  parts 
is  an  essential  principle  of  develop- 
ment. Had  it  not  been  so,  there  could 
no^.  have  been  that  progress  from  homo- 
geneity of  structure  to  heterogeneity  of 
structure  which  constitutes  evolution. 

We  pass  now  to  the  second  supposi- 
tion :  that  the  variations  in  co-operative 
parts  occur  irregularly,  or  in  such  inde- 
pendent waj's  that  they  bear  no  definite 
relations  to  one  another  —  miscellane- 
ously, let  us  say.  This  is  the  supposi- 
tion which  best  corresponds  with  the 
facts.  Glances  at  the  faces  around  yield 
conspicuous  proofs.  Many  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  and  some  of  the  bones, 
are  distinctively  co-operative  ;  and  these 
respectively  vary  in  such  ways  as  to 
produce  in  each  person  a  different  com- 
bination. What  we  see  in  the  face  we 
have  reason  to  believe  holds  in  the 
limbs  as  in  all  other  parts.  Indeed,  it 
needs  but  to  compare  people  whose 
arms  are  of  the  same  lengths,  and  ob- 
serve how  stumpy  are  the  fingers  of 
one  and  how  slender  those  of  another  ; 
or  it  needs  but  to  note  the  unlikeness 
of  gait  of  passers-by,  implying  small 
unlikenesses  of  structure  ;  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  relations  among  the 
variations  of  co-operative  parts  are  any- 
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thing  but  fixed.  And  now,  confining 
our  attention  to  limbs,  let  us  consider 
what  must  happen  if,  by  variations 
taking  place  miscellaneously,  limbs  have 
to  be  partially  changed  from  fitness  for 
one  function  to  fitness  for  another  func- 
tion —  have  to  be  re-adapted.  That  the 
reader  may  fully  comprehend  the  argu- 
ment, he  must  here  have  patience 
while  a  good  many  anatomical  details 
are  set  down. 

Let  us  suppose  a  species  of  quadruped 
of  which  the  members  have  for  long 
past  periods  been  accustomed  to  loco- 
motion over  a  relatively  even  surface, 
as,  for  instance,  the  prairie-dogs  of 
North  America ;  and  let  us  suppose 
that  increase  of  numbers  has  driven 
part  of  them  into  a  region  full  of  ob- 
stacles to  easy  locomotion  —  covered, 
say,  by  the  decaying  stems  of  fallen 
trees,  such  as  one  sees  in  portions  of 
primeval  forest.  Ability  to  leap  must 
become  a  useful  trait; .and,  according 
to  the  hypothesis  we  are  considering, 
this  ability  will  be  produced  by  the  se- 
lection of  favorable  variations.  What 
are  the  variations  required  ?  A  leap 
is  effected  chiefly  by  the  bending  of  the 
hind  limbs  so  as  to  make  sharp  angles 
at  the  joints,  and  then  suddenly  straight- 
ening them  ;  as  any  one  may  see  on 
watching  a  cat  leap  on  to  the  table. 
The  first  required  change,  then,  is  in- 
crease of  the  large  extensor  muscles, 
by  which  the  hind  limbs  are  straight- 
ened. Their  increases  must  be  duly  pro- 
portioned, for  if  those  which  straighten 
one  joint  become  much  stronger  than 
those  which  straighten  the  other  joint, 
the  result  must  be  collapse  of  the  other 
joint  when  the  muscles  are  contracted 
together.  But  let  us  make  a  large 
admission,  and  suppose  these  muscles 
to  vary  together ;  what  further  mus- 
cular change  is  next  required  ?  In 
a  plantigrade  mammal  the  metatarsal 
bones  chiefly  bear  the  reaction  of  the 
leap,  though  the  toes  may  have  a  share. 
In  a  digitigrade  mammal,  however,  the 
toes  form  almost  exclusively  the  ful- 
crum, and  if  they  are  to  bear  the  reac- 
tion of  a  higher  leap,  the  flexor  muscles 
which  depress  and  bend  them  must  be 
proportionately  enlarged  ;  if   not,  the 


leap  will  fail  from  want  of  a  firm  point 
d-appui.  Tendons  as  well  as  muscles 
must  be  modified  ;  and,  among  others, 
the  many  tendons  which  go  to  the 
digits  and  their  phalanges.  Stronger 
muscles  and  tendons  imply  greater 
strains  on  the  joints  ;  and  unless  these 
are  strengthened,  one  or  other  disloca- 
tion will  be  caused  by  a  more  pow-erful 
spring.  Not  only  the  articulations  them- 
selves must  be  so  modified  as  to  bear 
greater  stress,  but  also  the  numerous 
ligaments  which  hold  the  parts  of  each 
in  place.  Nor  can  the  bodies  of  the 
bones  remain  unstrengthened ;  for  if 
thev  have  no  more  than  the  strengths 
needed  for  previous  movements  they 
will  .fail  to  bear  more  violent  move- 
ments. Thus,  saying  nothing  of  the 
required  changes  in  the  pelvis  as  well 
as  in  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels, 
there  are,  counting  bones,  muscles, 
tendons,  ligaments,  at  least  fifty  differ- 
ent parts  in  each  hind  leg  which  have 
to  be  enlarged.  Moreover,  they  have 
to  be  enlarged  in  unlike  degrees.  The 
muscles  and  tendons  of  the  outer  toes, 
for  example,  need  not  be  added  to  so 
much  as  those  of  the  median  toes. 
Now,  throughout  their  successive  stages 
of  growth,  all  these  parts  have  to  be 
kept  fairly  well  balanced  ;  as  any  one 
may  infer  on  remembering  sundry  of 
the  accidents  he  has  known.  Among 
my^  own  friends  I  could  name  one  who, 
when  playing  lawn  tennis,  snapped  the 
Achilles  tendon  ;  another  who,  while 
swinging  his  children,  tore  some  of  the 
muscular  fibres  in  the  calf  of  his  lejj : 
another  who,  in  getting  over  a  fence, 
tore  a  ligament  of  one  knee.  Such 
fjicts,  joined  with  every  one's  experi- 
ences of  sprains,  show  that  during  the 
extreme  exertions  to  which  limbs  are 
now  and  then  subject,  there  is  a  giving 
way  of  parts  not  quite  up  to  the  re- 
quired level  of  strength.  How,  then, 
is  this  balance  to  be  maintained  ?  Sup- 
pose the  extensor  muscles  have  all 
varied  appropriately  ;  their  variations 
are  useless  unless  the  other  co-operative 
parts  have  also  varied  appropriately. 
Woi-se  than  this.  Saying  nothing  of 
the  disadvantage  caused  by  extra 
weight  and  cost  of  nutrition,  they  will 
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be  causes  of  mischief — causes  of  de- 
rangement to  the  rest  by  contracting 
with  undue  force.  And  then,  how  long 
will  it  take  for  the  rest  to  be  brought 
into  adjustment  ?  As  Mr.  Darwin  says 
concerning  domestic  animals:  ^'Auy 
particular  variation  would  generally  be 
lost  by  crossing,  reversion,  etc.  .  .  . 
unless  carefully  preserved  by  man." 
In  a  state  of  nature,  then,  favorable 
variations  of  these  muscles  would  dis- 
appear again  long  before  one  or  a  few 
of  the  co-operative  parts  could  be  ap- 
propriately varied,  much  more  before 
all  of  them  could. 

With  this  insurmountable  difficulty 
goes  a  difficulty  still  more  insurmount- 
able—  if  the  expression  may  be  al- 
lowed. It  is  not  a  question  of  increased 
sizes  of  parts  only,  but  of  altered  shapes 
of  parts,  too.  A  glance  at  the  skeletons 
of  mammals  shows  how  unlike  are  the 
forms  of  the  corresponding  bones  of 
their  limbs  ;  and  shows  that  they  have 
been  severally  remoulded  in  each  spe- 
cies to  the  different  requirements  en- 
tailed by  its  different  habits.  The 
change  from  the  structures  of  hind 
limbs  fitted  only  for  walking  and  trot- 
ting to  hind  limbs  fitted  also  for  leaping, 
implies,  therefore,  that  alonj]^  with 
strengthenings  of  bones  there  must  go 
alterations  in  their  forms.  Now  the 
spontaneous  alterations  of  form  which 
may  take  place  in  any  bone  are  count- 
less. How  long,  then,  will  it  be  before 
there  takes  place  that  particular  altera- 
tion which  will  make  the  bone  fitter 
for  its  new  action  ?  And  what  is  the 
probability  that  the  many  required 
changes  of  shape,  as  well  as  of  size,  in 
bones  will  each  of  them  be  effected 
before  all  the  others  are  lost  again? 
If  the  probabilities  against  success  are 
incalculable,  when  we  take  account 
only  of  changes  in  the  sizes  of  parts, 
what  shall  we  say  of  their  incalculable- 
ness  when  differences  of  form  also  are 
taken  into  account  ? 

"Surely  this  piling  up  of  difficulties 
has  gone  far  enough  ; "  the  reader  will 
be  inclined  to  say.  By  no  means. 
There  is  a  difficulty  immeasurably  tran- 
scending those  named.  We  have  thus 
far  omitted  the  second  half  of  the  leap, 


and  the  provisions  to  be  made  for  it. 
After  ascent  of  the  animal's  body  comes 
descent ;  and  the  greater  the  force 
with  which  it  is  projected  up,  the 
greater  is  the  force  with  which  it 
comes  down.  Hence,  if  the  supposed 
creature  has  undergone  such  changes 
in  the  hiud  limbs  as  will  enable  them 
to  propel  it  to  a  greater  height,  without 
having  undergone  any  changes  in  the 
fore  limbs,  the  result  will  be  that  on  its 
descent  the  fore  limbs  will  give  way, 
and  it  will  come  down  on  its  nose.  The 
fore  limbs,  then,  have  to  be  changed 
simultaneously  with  the  hind.  How 
changed  ?  Contrast  the  markedly  bent 
hind  limbs  of  a  cat  with  its  almost 
straight  fore  limbs,  or  contrast  the 
silence  of  the  upward  spring  on  to  the 
table  with  the  thud  which  the  fore  paws 
make  as  it  jumps  off  the  table.  See 
how  unlike  the  actions  of  the  hind  and 
fore  limbs  are,  and  how  unlike  their 
structures.  In  what  way,  then,  is  the 
required  co-adaptation  to  be  effected  ? 
Even  were  it  a  question  of  relative  sizes 
only,  there  would  be  no  answer ;  for 
facts  already  given  show  that  we  may 
not  assume  simultaneous  increases  of 
size  to  take  place  in  the  hind  and  fore 
limbs ;  and,  indeed,  a  glance  at  the 
various  human  races,  which  differ 
considerably  in  the  ratios  of  their 
legs  to  their  arms,  shows  us  this. 
But  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
sizes.  To  bear  the  increased  shock 
of  descent  the  fore  limbs  must  be 
changed  throughout  in  their  structures. 
Like  those  in  the  hind  limbs,  the 
changes  must  be  of  many  parts  in  many 
proportions  ;  and  they  must  be  both  in 
sizes  and  in  shapes.  More  than  this. 
The  scapular  arch  and  its  attached  mus- 
cles must  also  be  strengthened  and 
remoulded.  See,  then,  the  total  re- 
quirements. We  must  suppose  that  by 
natural  selection  of  miscellaneous  vari- 
ations, the  parts  of  the  hind  limbs  shall 
be  co-adapted  to  one  another,  in  sizes, 
shapes,  and  I'atios  ;  that  those  of  tlie 
fore  limbs  shall  undergo  co-adaptations 
similar  in  their  complexity,  but  dissim- 
ilar in  their  kinds ;  and  that  the  two 
sets  of  co-adaptations  shall  be  effected 
pari  paasvi.    If,  as  may  be  held,  the 
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probabilities  are  millions  to  one  against 
the  first  set  of  changes  being  achieved, 
then  it  may  be  held  that  the  probabili- 
ties are  billions  to  one  against  the  sec- 
ond being  simultaneously  achieved,  in 
progressive  adjustment  to  the  first. 

There  remains  only  to  notice  the 
third  conceivable  mode  of  adjustment. 
It  may  be  imagined  that  though,  by  the 
natural  selection  of  miscellaneous  vari- 
ations, these  adjustments  cannot  be 
effected,  they  may  nevertheless  be 
made  to  take  place  appropriately.  How 
made  ?  To  suppose  them  so  made  is 
to  suppose  that  the  prescribed  end  is 
somewhere  recognized ;  and  that  the 
changes  are  step  by  step  simultaneously 
proportioned  for  achieving  it  —  is  to 
suppose  a  designed  production  of  these 
changes.  In  such  case,  then,  we  have 
to  fall  back  in  part  upon  the  primitive 
hypothesis  ;  and  if  we  do  this  in  part, 
we  may  as  well  do  it  wholly  —  may  as 
well  avowedly  return  to  the  doctrine  of 
special  creations. 

What,  then,  is  the  only  defensible 
interpretation  ?  If  such  modifications 
of  structure  produced  by  modifications 
of  function  as  we  see  take  place  in  each 
individual,  are  in  any  measure  trans- 
missible to  descendants,  then  all  these 
co-adapUitions,  from  the  simplest  up  to 
the  most'  complex,  are  accounted  for. 
In  some  cases  this  inheritance  of  ac- 
quired characters  suflices  by  itself  to 
explain  the  facts  ;  and  in  other  cases  it 
sufiices  when  taken  in  combination  with 
the  selection  of  favorable  variations. 
An  example  of  the  first  class  is  fur- 
nished by  the  change  just  considered  ; 
and  an  example  of  the  second  class  is 
furnished  by  the  case  before  named  of 
development  in  a  deer's  horns.  If,  by 
some  extra  massiveness  spontaneously 
arising,  or  by  formation  of  an  additional 
*' point,"  an  advantage  is  gained  either 
for  attack  or  defence,  then,  if  the  in- 
creased muscularity  and  strengthened 
structure  of  the  neck  and  thorax,  which 
wielding  of  these  somewhat  heavier 
horns  produces,  are  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  inherited,  and  in  several  succes- 
sive generations,  are  by  this  process 
brought  up  to  the  required  extra 
strength,  it  becomes  possible  and  ad- 


vantageous for  a  further  increase  of  the 
horns  to  take  place,  and  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  appai*atus  for  wielding 
them,  and  so  on  continuously.  By  such 
processes  only,  in  which  each  part 
gains  strength  in  proportion  to  func- 
tion, can  co-operative  parts  be  kept  in 
adjustment,  and  be  readjusted  to  meet 
new  requirements.  Close  contempla- 
tion of  the  facts  impresses  me  more 
strongly  than  ever  with  the  two  alter- 
natives—  either  there  has  been  inher- 
itance of  acquired  ciiaracters,  or  there 
has  been  no  evolution. 

This  very  pronounced  opinion  will  be 
met  on  the  part  of  some  by  a  no  l^se 
pronounced  demuiTer,  which  involves  a 
denial  of  possibility.  It  has  been  of 
late  asserted,  and  by  many  believed, 
that  inheritance  of  acquired  characters 
cannot  occur.  Weismann,  they  say, 
has  shown  that  there  is  early  estab- 
lished in  the  evolution  of  each  organ- 
ism, such  a  distinctness  between  those 
component  units  which  carry  on  the 
individual  life  and  those  which  are  de- 
voted to  maintenance  of  the  species, 
that  changes  in  the  one  cannot  affect 
the  other.  We  will  look  closely  into 
his  doctrine. 

Basing  his  argument  on  the  principle 
of  the  physiological  division  of  labor, 
and  assuming  that  the  primary  division 
of  labor  is  that  between  such  part  of  an 
organism  as  carries  on  individual  life 
and  such  part  as  is  reserved  for  the 
production  of  other  lives,  Weismann, 
starting  with  "  the  first  multicellular 
organism,"  says  that,  "Hence  the 
single  group  would  come  to  be  divided 
into  two  groups  of  cells,  which  may  be 
called  somatic  and  reproductive  —  the 
cells  of  the  body  as  opposed  to  those 
which  are  concerned  with  reproduc- 
tion "  (Essays  upon  Heredity,  p.  27). 

Though  he  admits  that  this  differen- 
tiation ^^  was  not  at  first  absolute,  and 
indeed  is  not  always  so  to-day,"  yet  he 
holds  that  the  differentiation  eventually 
becomes  absolute  in  the  sense  that  the 
somatic  cells,  or  those  which  compose 
the  body  at  large,  come  to  have  only  a 
limited  power  of  cell-division,  instead 
of  an  unlimited  power  which  the  repro- 
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ductive  cells  have  ;  and  also  in  the 
sense  that  eventually  there  ceases  to  be 
any  communication  between  the  two, 
further  than  tliat  implied  by  the  sup- 
plying of  nutriment  to  the  reproductive 
cells  by  the  somatic  cells.  The  outcome 
of  this  argument  is  that,  in  the  absence 
of  communication,  changes  induced  in 
the  somatic  cells,  constituting  the  indi- 
vidual, cannot  influence  the  natures  of 
the  reproductive  cells,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 
Such  is  the  theor}'.  Now  let  us  look 
iit  a  few  facts  —  some  familiar,  some 
unfamiliar. 

His  investigations  led  Pasteur  to  the 
positive  conclusion  that  the  silkworm 
diseases  are  inherited.  The  transmis- 
sion from  parent  to  offspring  resulted, 
not  through  any  contamination  of  the 
surface  of  the  e^^  by  the  body  of  the 
parent  while  being  deposited,  but  re- 
sulted from  infection  of  the  Qgg  itself 
—  intrusion  of  the  parasitic  organism. 
Generalized  observations  concerning 
the  disease  called  pebritie  enabled  hun 
to  decide  by  inspection  of  the  eggs 
which  were  infected  and  which  were 
not :  ceilain  modifications  of  form  dis- 
tino:ulshins:  the  diseased  ones.  More 
than  this,  the  infection  was  proved  by 
microscopical  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  eg<;  ;  in  proof  of  which  he 
quotes  as  follows  from  Dr.  Carlo  Vit- 
tadini  :  — 

II  r^sulte  de  mes  recherches  sur  les 
graines,  h-  I'^poque  oil  commence  le  d^- 
veloppement  du  germe,  que  les  corpuscules, 
une  fois  apparus  dans  Tceuf,  augmentcnt 
graduellement  en  nombre,  k  mesure  que 
I'embryon  se  developpe ;  que,  dans  les 
demlers  joiu-s  de  T  incubation,  I'oeuf  en  est 
plein,  au  point  de  falre  croire  que  la  majeure 
X)artie  des  granules  du  jaune  se  sont  trans- 
formes  en  corpuscules. 

Une  autre  observation  importante  est  que 
Tembryon  aussi  est  souill^  de  corpuscules, 
•et  h  un  degr^  tel  qu'on  peut  soup^onner  que 
r  infection  du  jaune  tire  son  origine  du 
germe  lui-m^me  ;  en  d'autres  termes  que  le 
germe  est  primordialement  infect^,  et  porte 
•en  lui-m6me  ces  corpuscules  tout  comme 
les  vers  adultes,  frapp^s  du  mSme  mal.^ 


»       1  heB  Maladies  dee  Vers  k  sole,  par  L.  Pasteur, 
•     1.33. 


Thus,  then,  the  substance  of  the  egg, 
and  even  its  innermost  vital  part,  is 
permeable  by  a  parasite  sufficiently 
large  to  be  microscopically  visible.  It 
is  also  of  course  permeable  by  the  in- 
visible molecules  of  protein,  out  of 
which  its  living  tissues  are  formed,  and 
by  absorption  of  which  they  subse- 
quently grow.  But,  according  to  Weis- 
mann,  it  is  not  permeable  by  those 
invisible  units  of  protoplasm  out  of 
which  the  vitally  active  tissues  of  the 
parent  are  constituted  ;  units  composed, 
as  we  must  assume,  of  variously  ar- 
ranged molecules  of  protein.  So  that 
the  big  thing  may  pass,  and  the  little 
thing  may  pass,  but  the  intermediate 
thing  may  not  pass  ! 

A  fact  of  kindred  nature,  unhappily 
more  familiar,  may  be  next  brought  in 
evidence.  It  concerns  the  transmission 
of  a  disease  not  unfrequent  among 
those  of  unregulated  lives.  The  high- 
est authority  concerning  this  disease,  in 
its  inherited  form,  is  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hutchinson ;  and  the  following  are 
extracts  from  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  him,  and  which  I  publish  with  his 
assent. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
those  who  suffer  from  inherited  syphilis 
take  the  taint  from  the  male  parent.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  rule  when  a  man  marries  who  has 
no  remaining  local  lesion,  but  in  whom  the 
taint  is  not  eradicated,  for  his  wife  to  re- 
main apparently  well,  whilst  her  child  may 
suffer.  No  doubt  the  child  infects  its 
mother's  blood,  but  this  does  not  usually 
evoke  any  obvious  symptoms  of  syphilis. 
.  .  .  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
syphilitic  infants  whose  mothers  had  not, 
so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  ever  displayed  a 
single  symptom. 

See,  then,  to  what  we  are  committed 
if  we  accept  Weismann's  hypothesis. 
We  must  conclude  that,  whereas  the 
reproductive  cell  may  be  effectually 
invaded  by  an  abnormal  living  element 
in  the  parental  organism,  those  normal 
living  elements  which  constitute  the 
vital  protoplasm  of  the  parental  organ- 
ism, cannot  invade  it.  Or  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  both  intrude,  then  the 
implication  is  that,  whereas  the  abnor- 
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mal  element  can  so  modify  the  develop- 
ment as  to  cause  changes  of  structure 
(as  of  the  teeth),  the  normal  element 
can  cause  no  changes  of  structure  I  ^ 

"We  pass  now  to  evidence  not  much 
known  in  the  world  at  large,  but  widely 
known  in  the  biological  world,  though 
known  in  so  incomplete  a  manner  as  to 
be  undervalued  in  it.  Indeed,  when  I 
name  it  probably  many  will  vent  a 
mental  pooh-pooh.  The  fact  to  which 
I  refer  is  one  of  which  record  is  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  the  College  of 
Surge ous,  in  the  shape  of  paintings  of 
a  foal  borne  by  a  marc  not  quite 
thoroughbred,  to  a  sire  which  was 
thoroufijhbred — a  foal  which  bears  the 
markings  of  the  quagga.  The  history 
of  this  remarkable  foal  is  given  by  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  F.R.S.,  in  a  letter  to 
the  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
(read  November  23,  1820).  In  it  he 
states  that  wishing  to  domesticate  the 
quagga,  and  having  obtained  a  male, 
but  not  a  female,  he  made  an  experi- 
ment. 

I  tried  to  breed  from  the  male  quagga 
and  a  young  chestnut  mare  of  seven-eighths 
Arabian  blood,  and  which  had  never  been 
bred  from  ;  the  result  was  the  production  of 
a  female  hybrid,  now  five  years  old,  and 
bearing,  both  in  her  form  and  in  her  color, 
very  decided  indications  of  her  mixed  origin. 
I  subsequently  parted  with  the  seven- 
eighths  Arabian  mare  to  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
who  has  bred  from  her  by  a  very  fine  black 

>  Curiously  enough,  Weismann  refers  to,  and 
recognizes,  syphilitic  infection  of  the  reproductive 
cells.  Dealing  with  Brown-S^quard's  cases  of  in- 
herited epilepsy  (concerning  which,  let  me  say,  that 
I  do  not  conunit  myself  to  any  derived  conclu- 
sions), he  says :  "  In  the  case  of  epilepsy,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  [many  of  Weismann's 
arguments  are  based  on  things '  it  is  easy  to  im- 
agine ']  that  the  passage  of  some  specific  organism 
through  the  reproductive  cells  may  take  place,  as 
in  the  case  of  syphilis  "  (p.  82).  Here  is  a  sample 
of  his  reasoning.  It  is  well  known  that  epilepsy  is 
frequently  caused  by  some  peripheral  irritation 
(even  by  the  lodging  of  a  small  foreign  body  under 
the  skin),  and  that,  among  peripheral  irritations 
causing  it,  imperfect  healing  is  one.  Yet  though, 
in  Brown-S^quard*8  cases,  a  peripheral  irritation 
caused  in  the  parent  by  local  injury  was  the  ap- 
parent origin,  Weismann  chooses  gratuitously  to 
assume  that  the  progeny  were  infected  by  *'  some 
specific  organism,"  which  produced  the  epilepsy ! 
And  then,  though  the  epileptic  virus,  like  the 
syphilitic  Tirus,  makes  itself  at  home  in  the  egg, 
the  parental  protoplasm  is  not  admitted  t 


Arabian  horse.  I  yesterday  momii.g  ex- 
amined the  produce,  namely,  a  two-year-old 
filly  and  a  year-old.  colt.  They  have  the 
character  of  the  Arabian  breed  as  decidedly 
as  can  be  expected,  where  fifteen-sixteenths 
of  the  blood  aro  Arabian ;  and  they  are  fine 
specimens  of  that  breed  ;  but  both  in  their 
color  and  in  the  hair  of  their  manes,  they 
have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  quagga. 
Their  color  is  bay,  marked  more  or  less  like 
the  quagga  in  a  darker  tint.  Both  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  dark  line  along  the  ridge 
of  the  back,  the  dark  stripes  across  the  fore 
hand,  and  the  dark  bars  across  the  back 
part  of  the  legs.^ 

Lord  Morton  then  names  sundry  fur- 
ther correspondences.  Dr.  Wollaston, 
at  that  time  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, who  had  seen  the  animals,  testi- 
fied to  the  correctness  of  his  description, 
and,  as  shown  by  his  remarks,  enter- 
tained no  doubt  about  the  alleged  facts. 
But  good  reason  for  doubt  may  be  as- 
signed. There  naturally  arises  the 
question :  How  does  it  happen  that 
parallel  results  are  not  observed  in 
other  cases  ?  If  in  any  progeny  certain 
traits  not  belonging  to  the  sire,  but  be- 
longing to  a  sire  of  preceding  progeny, 
are  re-produced,  how  is  it  that  such 
anomalously  inherited  traits  are  not 
observed  in  domestic  animals,  and  in- 
deed in  mankind  ?  How  is  it  that  the 
children  of  a  widow  by  a  second  hus- 
band do  not  bear  traceable  resem- 
blances of  the  first  husband  ?  To  these 
questions  nothing  like  satisfactory  re- 
plies seem  forthcoming ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  replies,  scepticism,  if  not 
disbelief,  may  be  held  reasonable. 

There  is  an  explanation,  however. 
Forty  years  ago  I  made  acquaintance 
with  a  fact  which  impressed  me  by  its 
significant  implications  ;  and  has,  for 
this  reason  I  suppose,  remained  in  my 
memory.  It  is  set  forth  in  the  *' Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society," 
vol.  xiv.  (1853),  pp.  214  et  seq.,  and 
concerns  certain  results  of  crossing  En- 
glish and  French  breeds  of  sheep.  The 
writer  of  the  translated  paper,  M.  Ma- 
lingi^-Nouel,  director  of  the  Agricultural 
School    of    La  Charmoise,  states  that 

*  Philosophical  TransactionB  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Year  1821.    Part  I.,  pp.  20-24. 
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when  the  French  breeds  of  sheep  (iu 
which  were  included  'Hhe  mongrel 
Herioos'^)  were  crossed  with  an  En- 
glish breed,  ^'  the  lambs  present  the 
followiuj^  results.  Most  of  them  resem- 
ble the  mother  more  than  the  father ; 
some  show  no  trace  of  the  father/' 
Joining  the  admission  respecting  the 
mongrels  with  the  facts  subsequently 
stated^  it  is  tolerably  clear  tlint  the 
crises  in  which  the  lambs  bore  no 
tmces  of  the  father  were  cases  in 
which  the  motlier  was  of  pure  breed. 
Speaking  of  the  results  of  these  cross- 
ings in  the  second  generation,  ^^  having 
seventy-live  percent,  of  English  blood," 
M.  Nouel  says:  '*The  lambs  thrive, 
wear  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  com- 
plete the  joy  of  the  breeder.  .  .  .  No 
sooner  are  the  lambs  weaned  than  their 
strength,  their  vigor,  and  their  beauty 
begin  to  decay.  ...  At  Inst  the  con- 
stitution gives  way  ...  he  remains 
stunted  for  life  ; "  the  constitution  be- 
ing thus  proved  unstable  or  unadaptcd 
to  the  requirements.  How,  then,  did 
M.  Kouel  succeed  in  obtaining  a  desir- 
able combination  of  a  fine  English 
breed  with  the  relatively  poor  French 
breeds  ? 

He  took  an  animal  from  **  flocks  origi- 
nally sprung  from  a  mixture  of  the  two 
distinct  races  that  are  established  in  these 
two  provinces"  [Berry  and  La  Sologne], 
and  these  he  '*  united  with  animals  of  an- 
other mixed  breed  .  .  .  which  blended  the 
Toucangelle  and  native  Merino  blood  of" 
La  Beauce  and  Touraine,  and  obtained  a 
mixture  of  all  four  races  *'  without  decided 
cliaracter,  without  fixity  .  .  .  but  possess- 
ing the  advantage  of  being  used  to  our 
climate  and  management." 

Putting  one  of  these  *^  mixed-blood  ewes 
to  a  pure  New-Kent  ram  .  .  .  one  obtains 
a  lamb  containing  fifty-hundredtbs  of  the 
purest  and  most  ancient  English  blood, 
with  twelve  and  a  half  hundredths  of  four 
different  French  races,  which  are  individ- 
ually lost  in  the  preponderance  of  English 
blood,  and  disappear  almost  entirely,  leav- 
ing the  improving  type  in  the  ascendant. 
•  .  .  All  the  lambs  produced  strikingly  re- 
sembled each'  other,  and  even  Englishmen 
took  them  for  animals  of  their  own  coun- 
try." 

VL  ICouel  goes  on  to  remark  that  when 


this  derived  breed  was  bred  with  itself, 
the  marks  of  the  French  breeds  were 
lost.  *'Some  slight  traces  could  be 
detected  by  experts,  but  these  soon  dis- 
appeared." 

Thus  we  get  proof  that  relatively 
pure  constitutions  predominate  in  prog- 
eny over  much  mixed  constitutions. 
The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  see.  Every 
organism  tends  to  become  adapted  to 
its  conditions  of  life  ;  and  all  the  struc- 
tures of  a  species,  accustomed  through 
multitudinous  gencnitions  to  the  cli- 
mate, food,  and  various  influences  of  its 
locality,  are  moulded  into  harmonious 
co-operation  favorable  to  life  in  that 
locality  ;  the  result  being  that  in  the 
development  of  eacli  young  individual, 
the  tendencies  conspire  to  produce  the 
fit  organization.  It  is  otherwise  when 
tlie  species  is  removed  to  a  habitat  of 
different  character,  or  when  it  is  of 
mixed  breed.  In  the  one  case  its  or- 
gans, partially  out  of  harmony  with  the 
requirements  of  its  new  life,  become 
pai-tiall}'  out  of  harmony  with  one  an- 
other ;  since,  while  one  influence,  say 
of  climate,  is  but  little  changed,  another 
influence,  say  of  food,  is  much  changed  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  perturbed  rela- 
tions of  the  organs  interfere  with  their 
original  stable  equilibrium.  Still  more 
in  the  other  case  is  there  a  disturbance, 
of  equilibrium.  In  a  mongrel  the  con- 
stitution derived  from  eacli  source  re- 
peats itself  as  far  as  possible.  Hence  a 
conflict  of  tendencies  to  evolve  two 
structures  more  or  less  unlike.  The 
tendencies  do  not  harmoniously  con- 
spire ;  but  produce  partially  incongru- 
ous sets  of  organs.  And  evidently 
where  the  breed  is  one  in  which  there 
are  united  the  traits  of  v<ariou8  lines  of 
ancestry,  there  results  an  organization 
so  full  of  small  incongruities  of  struc- 
ture and  action,  that  it  has  a  nmch- 
diminished  power  of  maintaining  its 
balance  ;  and  while  it  cannot  withstand 
so  well  adverae  influences,  it  cannot  so 
well  hold  its  own  in  the  offspring. 
Concerning  parents  of  pure  and  mixed 
breeds  respectively,  severally  tending 
to  reproduce  their  own  structures  in 
progeny,  we  may  therefore  say,  figura- 
tively, that  the  bouse  divided  against 
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itself  cannot  withstand  the  house  of 
which  the  memhers  are  in  cbncord. 

Now  if  this  is  shown  to  he  the  case 
with  hreeds  the  purest  of  which  have 
been  adapted  to  their  habitats  and 
modes  of  life  during  some  few  hundred 
years  only,  what  shall  we  say  when  the 
question  is  of  a  breed  which  has  had  a 
constant  mode  of  life  in  the  same  local- 
ity for  ten  thousand  years  or  more,  like 
the  quagga?  In  this  the  stability  of 
constitution  must  be  such  as  no  domes- 
tic animal  can  approach.  Relatively 
stable  as  may  have  been  the  constitu- 
tions of  L6rd  Morton's  horses,  as  com- 
pared with  the  constitutions  of  ordinary 
horses,  yet,  since  Arab  horses,  even  in 
their  native  country,  have  probably  in 
the  course  of  successive  conquests  and 
migrations  of  tribes  become  more  or 
less  mixed,  and  since  they  have  been 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  domestic 
life,  differing  much  from  the  conditions 
of  their  original  wild  life,  and  since  tlie 
English  breed  has  undergone  the  per- 
turbing effects  of  change  from  the  cli- 
mate and  food  of  the  East  to  the  climate 
and  food  of  the  West,  the  organizations 
of  the  hoi*se  and  mare  in  question  could 
have  had  nothing  like  that  perfect 
balance  produced  in  the  quagga  by  a 
hundred  centuries  of  harmonious  co- 
operation. Hence  the  result.  And 
hence  at  the  same  time  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  fact  that  analogous  phe- 
nomena are  not  perceived  among 
domestic  animals,  or  among  ourselves  ; 
since  both  have  relatively  mixed,  and 
generally  extremely  mixed,  constitu- 
tions, which,  as  we  see  in  ourselves, 
have  been  made  generation  after  gener- 
ation, not  by  the  formation  of  a  mean 
between  two  parents,  but  by  the  jum- 
bling of  traits  of  the  one  with  traits  of 
the  other,  until  there  exist  no  such 
conspiring  tendencies  among  the  parts 
as  cause  repetition  of  combined  details 
of  structure  in  posterity. 

Expectation  that  scepticism  might  be 
felt  respecting  this  alleged  anomaly 
presented  by  the  quagga-inarked  foal, 
had  led  me  to  think  over  the  matter ; 
and  I  had  reached  this  interpretation 
before  sending  to  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons   Museum    (being  imable    to  go 


myself)  to  obtain  the  particulars  and 
refer  to  the  records.  When  there  was 
brought  to  me  a  copy  of  the  account  as 
set  forth  in  the  *' Philosophical  Trans- 
actions," it  was  joined  with  the  infor- 
mation that  there  existed  an  appended 
account  of  pigs,  in  whicli  a  parallel 
fact  had  been  observed.  To  my  imme- 
diate inquiry  :  "  Was  the  male  a  wild 
pig ? "  there  came  the  reply  :  "I  did 
not  observe."  Of  course  I  forthwith 
obtained  the  volume,  and  there  found 
what  I  expected.  It  was  contained  in 
a  paper  communicated  by  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  from  Daniel  Giles,  Esq.,  concerning 
his  *'sow  and  her  produce,"  which 
said  that 

she  was  one  of  a  well-known  black' ^and 
white  breed  of  Mr.  Western,  the  Member 
for  Essex.  About  ten  years  since  I  put  her 
to  a  boar  of  the  wild  breed,  and  of  a  deep 
chestnut  color,  which  I  had  just  received 
from  Hatfield  House,  and  which  was  soon 
afterwards  drowned  by  accident.  The  pigs 
produced  (which  were  her  first  litter)  par- 
took in  appearance  of  both  boar  and  sow, 
but  in  some  the  chestnut  color  of  the  boar 
strongly  prevailed. 

The  sow  was  afterwards  put  to  a  boar  of 
Mr.  Western's  breed  (the  wild  boar  having 
been  long  dead).  The  produce  was  a  litter 
of  pigs,  some  of  which,  we  observed  with 
much  surprise^  to  be  stained  and  clearly 
marked  with  the  chestnut  color  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  former  litter. 

Mr.  Giles  adds  that  in  a  second  litter  of 
pigs,  the  father  of  which  was  of  Mr. 
Western's  breed,  he  and  his  bailiff  be- 
lieve there  was  a  recurrence,  in  some, 
of  the  chestnut  color,  but  admits  that 
their  "  recollection  is  much  less  perfect 
than  I  wish  it  to  be."  He  also  adds 
that,  in  the  course  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience, he  had  never  known  the  least 
appearance  of  a  chestnut  color  in  Mr. 
Western's  breed. 

What  are  the  probabilities  that  these 
two  anomalous  results  should  have 
arisen,  under  these  exceptional  condi- 
tions, as  a  matter  of  chance  ?  Evi- 
dently the  probabilities  against  such  a 
coincidence  are  enormous.  The  testi- 
mony is  ^in  both  cases  so.  good  that, 
even  apart  from  the  coincidence,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  reject  it ;  but 
the  coincidence   makes  acceptanoe  of 
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it  imperative.  There  is  mutual  verifi- 
cation, at  the  same  time  that  there  is 
a  joint  interpretation  yielded  of  the 
strange  phenomenon,  and  of  its  non- 
occurrence under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

And  now,  in  the  presence  of  these 
facts,  what  are  we  to  say  ?  Simply 
that  they  are  fatal  to  Wersmann's  hy- 
pothesis. They  show  that  there  is  none 
of  the  alleged  independence  of  the  re- 
productive cells  ;  but  that  the  two  sets 
of  cells  are  in  close  communion.  They 
prove  that  while  the  reproductive  cells 
multipi}'  and  arrange  themselves  during 
the  evolution  of  the  embryo,  some  of 
their  germ-plasm  passes  into  the  mass 
of  somatic  cells  constituting  the  parental 
body,  and  becomes  a  permanent  com- 
ponent of  it.  Further,  they  necessitate 
tlie  inference  that  this  introduced  germ- 
plasm,  everywhere  diffused,  is  some  of 
it  included  in  the  reproductive  cells 
subsequently  formed.  And  if  we  thus 
get  a  demonstration  that  the  somewhat 
different  units  of  a  foreign  germ-plasm 
permeating  the  organism,  permeate 
also  the  subsequently  formed  reproduc- 
tive cells,  and  affect  the  structures  of 
the  individuals  arising  from  them,  the 
implication  is  that  the  like  happens 
with  those  native  units  which  have  been 
made  somewhat  different  by  modified 
functions  ;  there  must  be  a  tendency  to 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters. 

One  more  step  only  has  to  be  taken. 
It  remains  to  ask  what  is  the  flaw  in 
the  assumption  with  which  Weismann's 
theory  sets  out.  If,  as  we  see,  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  it  do  not  corre- 
spond to  the  facts,  then,  either  the 
reasoning  is  invalid,  or  the  original 
postulate  is  untrue.  Leaving  aside  all 
questions  concerning  the  reasoning,  it 
will  suflice  here  to  show  the  untruth  of 
the  postulate.  Had  his  work  been 
written  during  the  early  years  of  the 
cell-doctrine,  the  supposition  that  the 
multiplying  cells  of  which  the  Metazoa 
and  the  Metaphyta  are  composed,  be- 
come completely  separate,  could  not 
have  been  met  by  a  reasonable  scep- 
.,  tic^sm  ;  but  now,  not  only  is  scepticism 
justifiable,  but  '  denial  is  trailed  for. 
Some  dozeii  years  ago  it  was  discovered 


that  in  many  cases  vegetal  cells  are 
connected  with  one  another  by  threads 
of  protoplasm  —  threads  which  unite  the 
internal  protoplasm  of  one  cell  with  the 
internal  protopUisms  of  cells  around. 
It  is  as  though  the  pseudopodia  of  im- 
prisoned rhizopods  were  fused  with  the 
pscudopodia  of  adjacent  imprisoned 
rhizopods.  We  cannot  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  the  continuous  network  of 
protoplasm  thus  constituted  has  been 
produced  after  the  cells  have  become 
adult.  These  protoplasmic  connections 
must  have  survived  the  process  of 
fission.  The  implication  is  that  the 
cells  forming  the  embryo-plant  retained 
their  protoplasmic  connections  while 
they  multiplied,  tind  that  such  connec- 
tions continued  throus^hout  all  subse- 
quent  multiplications  —  an  implication 
which  has,  I  believe,  been  established 
by  researches  upon  germinating  palm 
seeds.  But  now  we  come  to  a  ver- 
ifying series  of  facts  which  the  cell- 
structures  of  animals  in  their  earlv 
stages  present.  In  his  *'  Monograph  of 
the  Development  of  Peripatus  Capen- 
sis,"  Mr.  Adam  Sedgwick,  F.R.S., 
reader  in  animal  morphology  at  Cam- 
bridge, writes  as  follows  :  — 

All  the  cells  of  the  ovum,  ectodermal  as 
well  as  entodermal,  are  connected  together 
by  a  fine  protoplasmic  reticulum  (p.  41). 

The  continuity  of  the  various  cells  of  the 
segmenting  ovum  is  primary,' and  not  sec- 
ondary ;  i.e.,  in  the  cleavage  the  segments 
do  not  completely  separate  from  one  an- 
other. But  are  we  justified  in  speaking  of 
cells  at  all  in  this  case?  The  fully  seg- 
mented ocum  is  a  syncytium^  and  there  are 
not  and  have  not  been  at  any  stage  cell 
limits  (p.  41). 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  every 
day  that  the  cells  composing  the  tissues  of 
animals  are  not  isolated  units,  but  that  they 
are  connected  with  one  another.  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  connection  known  to  exist  be- 
tween connective-tissue  cells,  cartilage  cells, 
epithelial  cells,  etc.  And  not  only  may  the 
cells  of  one  tissue  be  continuous  with  each 
other,  but  they  may  also  be  continuous  with 
the  cells  of  other  tissues  (pp.  47-8). 

Finally,  if  the  protoplasm  of  the  body  is 
primarily  a  syncytium,  and  the  ovum  until 
maturity  a  part  jof  that  syncytium,  the  sep- 
aration of  the  generative  products  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  internal  gemma- 
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tion  of  a  Protozoon,  and  the  inheritance  by 
the  offspring  of  peculiarities  first  appearing 
in  the  parent,  though  not  explained,  is  ren- 
dered less  mysterious ;  for  the  protoplasm 
of  the  whole  body  being  continuous,  change 
in  the  molecular  constitution  of  any  part  of 
it  would  naturally  be  expected  to  spread,  in 
time,  through  the  whole  mass  (p.  49). 

Mr.  Sedgwick's  subsequent  investiga- 
tions confirm  these  conclusions.  lu  a 
letter  of  December  27,  1892,  passages, 
which  he  allows  me  to  publish,  run  as 
follows  :  — 

All  the  embryological  studies  that  I  have 
made  since  that  to  which  you  refer  confirm 
me  more  and  more  in  the  view  that  the  con- 
nections' between'the  cells  of  adults  are  not 
secondary  connections,  but  primary,  dating 
from  the  time  when  the  embryo  was  a  uni- 
cellular structure.  .  .  .  My  own  investiga- 
tions on  this  subject  have  been  confined  to 
the  Arthropoda,  Elasmobranchii,  and  Aves. 
I  have  thoroughly  examined  the  develop- 
ment of  at  least  one  kind  of  each  of  these 
groups,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  de- 
tect a  stage  in  which  the  cells  were  not 
continuous  with  each  other ;  and  I  have 
studied  innumerable  stages  from  the  begin- 
ning of  cleavage  onwards. 

So  that  the  alleged  independence  of 
the  reproductive  cells  does  not  exist. 
The  soma  —  to  use  Weismann's  name 
for  the  aggregate  of  cells  forming  the 
body  —  is,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick, '^  a  continuous  mass  of  vacuolated 
protoplasm;"  and  the  reproductive 
cells  are  nothing  more  than  portions  of 
it  separated  some  little  time  before 
they  are  required  to  perform  their 
functions. 

Thus  the  theory  of  Weismann  is 
doubly  disproved.  Inductively  we  are 
shown  that  there  does  take  place  that 
communication  of  characters  from  the 
somatic  cells  to  the  reproductive  cells, 
which  he  says  cannot  take  place ;  and 
deductively  we  are  shown  that  this 
communication  is  a  natural  sequence  of 
connections  between  the  two  which  he 
ignores ;  his  various  conclusions  are 
deduced  from  a  postulate  which  is  un- 
true. 

From  the  title  of  this  essay,  and  from 
much  of  its  contents,  nine  readers  out 
of  ten  will  infer  tbat  it  is  directed 


against  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin. 
They  will  be  astonished  on  being  told 
that,  contrariwise,  it  is  directed  against 
the  views  of  those  who,  in  a  con- 
siderable measure,  dissent  from  Mr. 
Darwin.  For  the  inheritance  of  ac- 
quired chai*acters,  which  it  is  now  the 
fashion  in  the  biological  world  to  deny, 
was,  by  Mr.  Darwin,  fully  recognized 
and  often  insisted  on.  Such  of  the 
foregoinjj:  arguments  as  touch  Mr.  Dar- 
win's views,  simply  imply  that  the 
cause  of  evolution  which  at  first 
he  thought  unimportant,  but  the  im- 
portance of  which  he  iucreajsingly 
perceived  as  he  grew  older,  is  more 
important  than  he  admitted  even  at  the 
last.  The  neo-Darwinists,  however,  do 
not  admit  this  cause  at  all. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  ex* 
planation  implies  any  disapproval  of 
the  dissentients,  considered  as  such. 
Seeing  how  little  regard  for  authority  I 
have  myself  usually  shown,  it  would  be 
absurd  in  me  to  reflect  in  any  degree 
upon  those  who  have  rejected  certain 
of  Mr.  Darwin^s  teachings,  for  rea- 
sons which  they  have  thought  suffi- 
cient. 'But  while  their  independence 
of  thought  is  to  be  applauded  rather 
than  blamed,  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  regret* 
ted  that  they  have  not  guarded  them- 
selves against  a  loug-standing  bias.  It 
is  a  common  ti-ait  of  hupian  nature 
to  seek  some  excuse  when  found  in  the 
wrong.  Invaded  self-esteem  sets  up  a 
defence,  and  anything  is  made  to  serve. 
Tlius  it  happened  that  when  geologists 
and  biologists,  previously  holding  that 
all  kinds  of  organisms  arose  by  special 
creations,  surrendered  to  the  battery 
opened  upon  them  by  *'The  Origin  of 
Species,"  they  sought  to  minimize  their 
irrationality  by  pointing  to  irrationality 
on  the  other  side.  ^^  Well,  at  any  rate, 
Lamarck  was  in  the  wrong."  '^  It  is 
clear  that  we  were  right  in  rejecting 
his  doctrine,"  And  so,  by  duly  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  he  overlooked 
*•*'  natural  selection  "  as  the  chief  cause, 
and  by  showing  how  erroneous  were 
some  of  his  interpretations,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  mitigating  the  sense  of  thoir 
own  error.    It  is  true  their  creed  was 
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history,  old  Floras  and  Faunas  had 
been  abolished  and  others  introduced  ; 
just  as  though,  to  use  Professor  Hux- 
ley's figure,  the  table  had  been  now  and 
again  kicked  over  and  a  new.  pack  of 
cards  brought  out.  And  it  is  true  that 
Lamarck,  while  he  rejected  this  absurd 
creed,  assigned  for  the  facts  reasons 
some  of  which  are  absurd.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  tlie  feeling  described,  his 
defensible  belief  was  forgotten  and  only 
his  indefensible  ones  remembered. 
This  one-sided  estimate  has  become 
traditional ;  so  that  there  is  now  often 
shown  a  subdued  contempt  for  those 
who  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  truth 
in  the  conclusions  of  a  man  whose  gen- 
eral conception  was  partly  sense,  at  a 
time  when  the  general  conceptions  of 
his  contemporaries  were  wholly  non- 
sense. Hence  results  unfair  treatment 
—  hence  result  the  different  dealings 
with  the  views  of  Lamarck  and  of  Weis- 
mann. 

^^  Where  are  the  facts  proving  the 
inhentance  of  acquired  charactera  ?  " 
ask  those  who  deny  it.  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  there  might  be  asked  the 
counter-question  :  Where  are  the  facts 
which  disprove  it  ?  Surely  if  not  only 
the  general  structures  of  or]s:anisms, 
but  also  many  of  the  modifications  aris- 
ing in  them,  are  inheritable,  the  natural 
implication  is  that  all  modifications  are 
inheritable  ;  and  if  any  say  that  the 
inheritableness  is  limited  to  those  aris- 
ing in  a  certain  way,  ihe  onxis  lies  on 
them  of  proving  that  those  otherwise 
arising  are  not  inheritable.  Leaving 
this  counier-question  aside,  however, 
it  will  sufiice  if  we  ask  another  counter- 
question.  It  is  asserted  tliat  the  dwin- 
dling of  organs  from  disuse  is  due  to 
the  successive  survivals  in  posterity  of 
individuals  in  which  the  organs  had 
varied  in  the  direction  of  decrease. 
Where  now  are  the  facts  supporting 
this  assertion  ?  Not  one  has  been  as- 
signed or  can  be  assigned.  Not  a  single 
case  can  be  named  in  which  panmixia  is 
a  proved  cause  of  diminution.  Even 
had  the  deductive  argument  for  pan- 
mixia been  as  valid  as  we  have  found 
it  to  be  invalid,  there  would  still  have 
been  required,  in  pursuance  of  scientific 
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method,  some  verifying  inductive  evi- 
dence. Yet  though  not  a  shred  of  such 
evidence  has  been  given,  the  doctriile 
is  accepted  with  acclamation,  and 
adopted  as  part  of  current  biological 
theory.  Articles  are  written  and  letters 
published  in  which  it  is  assumed  that 
this  mere  speculation,  justified  by  not 
a  tittle  of  proof,  disphices  large  conclu- 
sions previously  drawn.  And  then, 
passing  into  the  outer  world,  this  un- 
supported belief  affects  opiuion  thei*e 
too ;  so  that  we  have  recently  had  a 
right  honorable  lecturer  who,  taking  for 
granted  its  truth,  repi*esents  the  inher- 
itance of  acquired  characters  as  an 
exploded  hypothesis,  and  thereupon 
proceeds  to  give  revised  views  of  hu- 
man affairs. 

Finally,  there  comes  the  reply  that 
there  are  facts  proving  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  characters.  All  those  as- 
signed by  Mr.  Darwin,  together  with 
others  such,  remain  outstanding  when 
we  find  that  the  interpretation  byjpan- 
mixia  is  untenable.  Indeed,  even  had 
that  hypothesis  been  tenable,  it  would 
have  been  inapplicable  to  these  cases ; 
since  in  domestic  animals,  artificially 
fed  and  often  overfed,  the  supposed 
advantage  from  economy  cannot  be 
shown  to  tell ;  and  since,  in  these 
cases,  individuals  are  not  naturally 
selected  during  the  struggle  for  life  in 
which  certain  traits  are  advantageous, 
but  are  artificially  selected  by  man 
without  regard  to  such  traits.  Should 
it  be  urged  that  the  assigned  facts  are 
not  numerous,  it  may  be  replied  that 
there  are  no  persons  whose  occupations 
and  amusements  incidentally  bring  out 
such  facts  ;  and  that  they  are  probably 
as  numerous  as  those  which  would  have 
been  available  for  Mr.  Darwin's  hypoth- 
esis, had  there  been  no  breeders  and 
fanciers  and  gardeners  who,  in  pursuit 
of  their  profits  and  hobbies,  furnished 
him  with  evidence.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  required  facts  are  not  likely  to 
be  numerous,  if  biologists  refuse  to  seek 
for  them. 

See,  then,  how  the  case  stands.  Nat- 
ural selection,  or  survival  of  the  fittest, 
is  almost  exclusively  operative  through- 
out the  vegetal  world  and  throughout 
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the  lower  animal  world,  characterized 
by  relative  passivity.  But  with  the  as- 
cent to  higher  types  of  animals,  its 
effects  are  in  increasing  degrees  in- 
volved with  those  produced  by  inher- 
itance of  acquired  characters  ;  until,  in 
animals  of  complex  structures,  inher- 
itance of  acquired  charactei*s  becomes 
an  important,  if  not  the  chief,  cause  of 
evolution.  We  have  seen  that  natural 
selection  cannot  work  any  changes  in 
organisms  save  such  as  conduce  in  con- 
siderable degrees,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  multiplication  of  the  stirp  ; 
whence  failure  to  account  for  various 
changes  ascribed  to  it.  And  we  have 
'seen  that  it  yields  no  explanation  of 
the  co-adaptation  of  co-operative  parts, 
even  when  the  co-operation  is  relatively 
simple,  and  still  less  when  it  is  com- 
plex. On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that 
if,  along  with  the  transmission  of  ge- 
neric and  specific  structures,  there  tend 
to  be  transmitted  modifications  arising 
in  a  certain  way,  there  is  a  strong  a 
pnori  probability  that  there  tend  to  be 
transmitted  modifications  arising  in  all 
ways.  We  have  a  number  of  facts 
confirming  this  inference,  and  showing 
that  acquired  characters  are  inherited 
—  as  large  a  number  as  can  be  ex- 
pected, considering  the  difficulty  of 
observing  them  and  the  absence  of 
search.  And  then  to  these  facts  may 
be  added  the  facts  with  which  this 
essay  set  out,  concerning  the  distri- 
bution of  tactual  discriminativeness. 
While  we  saw  that  these  are  inexpli- 
cable by  survival  of  the  fittest,  we  saw 
that  they  are  clearly  explicable  as  re- 
sulting from  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters.  And  here  let  it  be  added 
that  this  conclusion  is  conspicuously 
•  warranted  by  one  of  the  methods  of  in- 
ductive logic,  known  as  the  method  of 
concomitant  variations.  For  th roughs 
out  the  whole  series  of  gradations  in 
perceptive  power,  we  saw  that  the 
amount  of  the  effect  is  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  the  alleged  cause. 
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A  HONEYMOON  EPISODE. 
BY  W.  B.  WALKES. 

"  What  though  the  heaven  be  lowering  nov. 
And  look  with  a  contracted  brow? 
We  shall  disoover,  by  and  by, 
A  repurgation  of  the  sky ; 
And  when  thoee  clouds  away  are  driven, 
Then  wiU  appear  a  cheerful  heaven." 

Hekkick. 

CHARACTERS. 

Dick  (Who  luia  recently  married  Qwen- 

doleri), 
Gwendolen     (Becently     married     to 

Dick), 

Scene  :  Sitting-room  in  the  village  inn 
at  Cairngrossan,  in  the  Highlands. 
The  room  is  furnished  with  the  frugal 
simplicity  characteHstic  of  such  houses 
of  entertainment.  On  the  walls  are  a 
feno  din/gy  prints  y  a  decayed  stuffed 
salmon  in  a  glass  case,  and  a  small 
bookcase  composed  of  three  hoards  held 
together  by  cords,  and  containing  a  few 
dilapidated  volumes, 

(Gwendolen  is  discovered  seated  at 
a  table ;  she  takes  up  a  book,  glances  at 
it  hurriedly,  throws  it  down,  looks  at  her 
watch,  then  rises  and  paces  up  and  down). 
Oh  dear  I  Oh  dear !  What  can  have 
become  of  him  ?  Ten  o'clock  !  and  he 
went  out  at  half  past  nine  I  I'm  cer- 
tain something  has  happened.  The 
path  up  the  glen  will  be  awfully  slippery 
from  the  rain,  and  the  darling  is  so 
bold  and  reckless — and  if  his  foot 
should  have  slipped  I  Oh  !  —  {covering 
her  face  tcith  her  hands)  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  it  I  — he'd  roll  right  down  that 
nasty,  sloping  wood,  and  bruise  his 
beautiful  head  —  or  something  against  a 
hoiTid  tree  —  or  something.  Suppose 
he  should  now  be  lying  on  his  back, 
stunned  and  speechless,  calling  in  vain 
upon  his  Gwenny  I  I  can't  bear  it  any 
longer  I  No  matter  what  the  weather, 
I  must  tly  to  him  at  once.  (Rushes 
towards  door,  then  stops  suddenly.)  Stop  I 
What's  that'?  I  do  believe — yes  — 
here  he  is  at  last  I 

Dies:  (Enters). 

Gwen.  (Flies  to.him).    My  darling  I 

Dick  (Embraces  her).    My  pet  1 

a  The  right  of  pabUo  repreientation  it  res^rred*. 
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GWEN.  You  are  quite,  quite  safe  ? 

Dick.  Quite  I 

GwEN.  (^With  a  sigh  of  relief),  Tiiank 
heaven  I 

Dick  (Dryly),  Yes.  I  managed  to 
walk  to  the  top  of  the  glen  and  back 
without  danger  to  life  or  limb. 

GwEN.  What  a  brave,  clever  dar- 
ling !    But  I  was  getting  so  frightened. 

Dick.  Frightened,  my  precious  ? 

GwEN.  Yes.  Do  you  know  how  long 
you  have  been  away  ?  A  whole  half- 
hour. 

Dick.  Not  more  than  that?  It 
seemed  an  etemitv. 

GwEN.  (Embraces  him  fondly).  My 
dearest ! 

Dick.  My  sweetest  I 

GwEN.  Hubby  will  never  leave  little 
wifey  so  long  again,  will  he  ? 

Dick.  Never ! 

GwEN.  Not  while  life  shall  last? 
Promise  I 

Dick*  I  swea  —  but  slop 

GwEN.  (Draws  away).  You  hesi- 
tate ? 

Dick.  I  was  only  thinking,  my  love, 
that  when  our  honeymoon  is  over  and 
we  return  home  —  to  our  home  —  I 
shall  have  to  go  to  Chambers  occasion- 
allv. 

GwEN.  Chambers  I  Oh  I 

Dick.  But  look  here  !  —  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do  —  telegraph  every  morning 
that  I've  arrived  safely,  and  always 
come  home  to  lunch. 

GwEN.  No,  no !  (sadly).  You  are 
growing  tired  of  my  society.  I  am  no 
longer  all  in  all  to  you. 

Dick.  But,  my  dear  Gwenny,  you 
forget.  When  a  barrister  forsakes  his 
briefs,  the  briefs  very  soon  forsake  the 
barrister. 

GwEN.  Briefs,  indeed  I  You  never 
had  one  I 

DiOK.  But  I  may  some  day  :  so  I 
must  go  to  the  Temple  now  and  then. 

GwEN.  Then  let  me  go  with  you  — 
do  I  I  will  sit  quite  quietly  and  hold 
your  hand  while  you  work.  And  if  you 
ever  had  to  make  a  speech  to  a  judge  in 
court,  I'm  sure  you'd  do  it  much  better 
if  I  were  b^  your  side,  squeezing  your 
hand,  and  looking  lovingly  into  your 
eyes. 


Dick.  But,  my  dariing,  the  court 
might  object. 

GwEN.  (Indignantly),  Object?  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  any  judge  in 
the  land  would  dare  to  separate  two 
loving  hearts  1 

Dick.  Bather  I  There's  one  that 
dares  to  do  it  all  day  long.  > 

GwEN.  Who  is  he  ? 

Dick.  The  president  of  the  Divdrce 
Court. 

GwEN.  Oh,  Dick !  How  can  you 
joke  on  such  a  serious  subject  ? 

Dick  (Gloomily).  Joke !  II  In 
weather  like  this  ?  I  feel  about  as  full 
of  jokes  as  a  comic  paper.  (Walks  to 
window.)  Jove  I  how  it  is  coming 
down  I 

GwEN.  But  you  haven't  told  nie. 
What  does  it  look  like  outside  —  from 
the  top  of  the  glen  ? 

Dick.  Worse  than  ever. 

GwEN.  (Dismayed),  Woree  ? 

Dick.  Yes,  the  same  old  watering- 
pot  downpour. 

GWEN.  And  it's  been  like  this  for 
three  whole  days. 

Dick.  Three  whole  days  !  (moodily). 

GwEN.  And  there  is  no  sign  of 
change  I 

Dick.  Not  one.  Every  time  I  tivp 
that  beastly  old  barometer  it  laughs  ip 
my  face  —  and  drops -an  inch. 

GwEN.  (Cheerfully),  Well,  neV0r 
mind,  darling.  Let's  treat  the  weather 
with  the  contempt  it  deserves.  Por 
my  part,  so  long  as  I  have  got  my  Dick, 
I  can  laugh  at  the  rain. 

Dick.  And  so  can  I.  For  all  the 
sunlight  I  require  is  the  brightness  that 
sparkles  in  my  Gwenny 's  eyes. 

GwEN.  Oh  Dick  I 

Dick.  Oh  Gwenny  I    (They  embrace,) 

GwEi^.  And  now,  what  shall  we  do 
to  pass  the  morning  ? 

Dick.  Well,  I  suppose  we  can't  hjive 
breakfast  all  over  again  ? 

GwEN.  Of  course  not,  you  greedy 
boy. 

Dick  (Looks  at  watch).  And  it's  fou|r 
mortal  hours  till  lunch. 

GwEN.  But  we  are  foi^etting. 
There's  the  post  to  look  forward  to  — 
three  days'  letters.  Come  now,  let's 
guess  who  they'll  be  from  I 
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Dick  (Gloomily),  We  may  guess,  but 
we  shall  never  know. 

Owen.  Why  not  ? 

Dick.  Because,  as  the  Highland 
.Bail way  is  flooded  for  miles,  our  corre- 
spondence is  probably  reposing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Tay,  dissolving  into  pulp, 
and  disagreeing  with  the  salmon. 

GwEN.  Oh  Dick  !  not  really  ?  Our 
letters  all  lost !  It's  positively  awful ! 
Dick,  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer.  Let 
us  pack  up  at  once  and  go  home. 

Dick.  Go  home !  How  can  we, 
when  the  railway's  impassable  ? 

Owen.  But  is  there  no  other  way  ? 
'    I>tCK.  None,  except  through  the  air, 
hnd  the  village  shop  is  out  of  Ualloons.  , 

Gwen.  (Pacing  np  and  dow7i).  Oh, 
why  did  we  ever  come  to  this  horrid 
place  ?  If  we  had  only  gone  to  Paris 
—  dear,  delightful  Paris  ! 

Dick.  That,  my  darling,  was  my  sug- 
gestion. 'Twas  you  who  insisted  upon 
•Scotland. 

Owen.  But  you  had  no  business  to 
give  in  to  me. 

Dick.  Not  when  you  declared  that  if 
I  didn't  consent  to  a  honeymoon  in  the 
Highlands  you'd  throw  me  over  ? 

G WEN.  Nonsense  !  It  was  your  duty, 
as  my  future  husband,  to  have  com- 
pelled me  to  defer  to  your  superior 
judgment. 

Dick.  And  risk  losing  you  altogether  ? 

GwEN.  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  As  if  any 
girl  would  have  put  off  her  marriage 
when  her  wedding-frock  was  ready  — 
.  fitting  like  a  glove  and  looking  a  dream. 
(Heverely.)  Really,  Dick  I  such  weak- 
:ne8S  on  your  part  makes  me  tremble 
for  our  future. 

Dick  (Nettled),  You  needn't  tremble, 
that'll  be  all  right ;  for  I'll  take  the 
Lint  and  act  differently  in  the  future. 

GWEN.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Dick.  That,  as  you  seiem  to  wish  it, 
I'll  always  put  my  foot  down  — hard. 

GwEN.  What  I  You  tell  me  deliber- 
ately that  you  intend  to  bully  me  ? 
Only  three  weeks  married  and  it  has 
come  to  this  I  (Whimpers.)  Oh,  mam- 
ma I  mammal 

Dick  (With  a  show  of  alarm).    Oh,  I 

-say,  Gwenny,  leave  mamma  alone  for 

the  present.    She's  happy  enough  at 


Harrogate,  washing  away  the  gout  and 
wearing  put  the  bath  chairs. 

GwEN.  Not  so  far  away,  sir,  but  that 
my  cry  of  sorrow  could  reach  her.  One 
word  from  me,  and  no  matter  what  the 
weather,  she'd  fly  to  me  at  once.     . 

Dick  (To  himself).  Fly  ?  Yes,  she 
might  manage  it  that  way,  and  when 
she  was  tired  of  flying,  she  could  swim. 
(To  Gwendolen.)  But  there,  my  love, 
don't  get  upset  I  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
unkind. 

GwEN.  (Weeping),  And  you  won't 
really  bul-bully  poor  little  Gwenny  ? 

Dick.  Bully  my  little  peach-blossom  I 
If  I  ever  caught  myself  doing  such  a 
thing,  I'd  knock  myself  down.  So  let's 
kiss  and  make  it  up.  (Kisses  her  lightly 
and  walks  to  window,) 

GwEN.  (Pouting).  What  a  cold,  dis- 
tant kiss  I 

Dick  (Impatiently).  Cold  I  Non- 
sense I  All  your  fancy  I  Perhaps  it 
was  the  damp  —  it  gets  into  ever3'thing. 

GwEN.  That's  the  second  time  to-day 
you've  joked  on  a  serious  subject. 
(Sadly,)  But  there,  I  expected  it.  I 
knew  you  were  getting  tired  of  me.  I 
noticed  it  last  night  at  dinner. 

Dick.  At  dinner  I  What  do  you 
mean? 

GwEN.  (  Half  -  whimpering  ),  You 
never  kissed  me  between  the  courses  as 
you  used  to  do,  and  for  the  first  time 
we  drank  out  of  separate  glasses  ;  and 
although  you  held  my  hand  through 
soup  and  flsh,  you  dropped  it  at  the 
joint. 

Dick.  Because  I  wanted  to  use  m}- 
knife. 

GwEN.  A  poor  excuse  I  If  you  cared 
for  me  as  once  you  did,  love  wouhl 
have  found  out  a  way. 

Dick.  I  doubt  it ;  love  may  be  all- 
powerful —  rule  the  world  and  so  forth 
—  but  it  can't  cut  up  tough  mutton. 
But  come,  come,  Gwenny,  I'm  awfully 
sorry,  I  am  really  ;  and  look  here  !  I 
tell  you  what  I'll  do  to  make  up  for  it 
(places  his  arm  round  her  waist)  ;  we'll 
sit  like  this  all  through  lunch,  and  weMl 
have  only  one  plate  and  one  fork  and 
one  piece  of  bread  between  us. 

GwEN.  (Claps  her  hnnds  with  joy). 
Oh,  how  nice  I    And  I'll  feed  you  and 
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you  shall  feed  me.  Won't  it  be  delight- 
ful I 

Dick.  Yes  ;  but  lunch  is  a  long  way 
off  yet.  {Looks  at  watch,)  If  we'd 
only  got  something  to  read  ;  but,  hang 
it  all,  there  isn't  a  book  in  the  place 
except  these  miserable  specimens  (takes 
up  each  hook  in  turn)  ;  a  back  number 
of  the  Bicycle  News  and  "  Foxe's  Book 
of  Martyrs.'^ 

GwEN.  Horrid  things  I  I've  looked 
at  them — and  such  pictures  I  Nothing 
but  pneumatic  tyres  and  burning  Chris- 
tians. 

Dick.  Oh,  Gwen,  what  can  we  do  to 
pass  the  time  ? 

Gwen.  Dick  I    I've  an  idea  I 

Dick.  You  have  ?  What  a  treasure 
it  is  I    Well? 

Gwen.  We'll  sit  —  ah  —  close  to- 
gether, and  you  shall  tell  me  how  much 
you  love  me. 

Dick.  (Aghast).  For  three  hours 
and  three-quarters  ? 

Gwen.  Yes,  such  a  nice  long  time  I 
and  we'll  begin  again  directly  after 
lunch. 

Dick.  But  I  did  nothing  else  all  day 
yesterday  and  the  day  before. 

Gwen.  Oh,  but  Dick,  you  used  to 
tell  me  that  your  heart  was  so  full  it 
would  take  years  to  unload  it. 

Dick.  So  it  would,  of  course  ;  I  was 
only  afraid  I  might  bore  you. 

Gwen.  Bore  me  ?  I  could  listen  for- 
ever.    (Smothers  a  yawn.) 

Dick.  And  you  won't  go  to  sleep,  as 
you  did  yesterday,  just  as  I  am  coming 
to  the  tender  passages  ? 

Gwen.  Oh,  Dick,  of  course  not. 

Dick  (Despondently).  Very  well 
then,  come  along  —  we'll  make  a  start. 

Gwen.  I'll  sit  here  (sits  on  a  foot- 
stooly  L.),  and  you  get  a  chair  and  sit 
close  by  me. 

Dick  (Goes  up  to  get  a  chair,  and 
glances  out  of  the  vnndow).  •  Look  at 
the  rain  !  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know 
where  all  the  water  comes  from  —  and 
what  irritates  me  so  is  that  the  natives 
seem  to  revel  in  it.  Look  at  that  High- 
land chieftain  chap  walking  away  I  he 
must  be  wet  through  to  the  skin  — and 
yet  he's  whistling  —  positively  whis- 
tling "  Ye  Banks  and  Braes,"  or  some 


such  ridiculous  air  —  happy  beggar  ! 
(Olances  again.)  Why,  it's  old  Macfar- 
lane  —  the  apology  for  a  postnuin. 
Then,  by  Jove,  Gwenny,  our  letters 
must  have  come ! 

Gwen.  (Jumps  up).  Letters  I  And 
they're  not  lost  after  all !  Thank  good- 
ness I    Oh,   Dick,   run   and  get  •  them 

—  quick  ! 

Dick.  Bather  I  (Runs  out  of  the 
room  quickly.) 

Gwen.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  they've 
come,  for  we  were  certainly  getting  a 
little  tiffy ;  but  now  with  plenty  of 
letters  we  shall  be  as  happy  as  pos- 
sible, and  will  snap  our  fingers  at  the 
weather. 

Dick  (Appears  at  the  door  with  a  pile 
of  letters  in  his  hands,  and  speaks  to 
some  one  outside).  Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Fraser  I  Only  Monday's  letters,  eh  ? 
Well,  they're  better  than  nothing,  aren^t 
they,  Gwenny  ? 

Gwen.  I  should  think  so  indeed. 

Dick  (Sorting  letters). 

Gwen.  (Impatiently).  Come  —  qniek, 
dear  I     Give  me  mine  I 

Dick  (Hands  letters  to  Gwen  wid 
moves  away  with  his  own  ;  without  notic- 
ing  it,  he  drops  a  letter  on  the  floor). 
Now,  look  here,  Gwenny,  we  must  be 
very  economical  —  read  slowly,  and 
make  them  last  as  long  as  possible. 

Gwen.  Yes,  dear  (she  has  moved 
away  icith  letters,  and  stands  deep  m 
thought  for  a  moment;  then  returns  to 
Dick.)  Oh,  Dick  dear,  Fni  afraid  I've 
been  nasty  and  cross  this  morning ;  it 
was  all  the  horrid  weather  —  and  —  aiKl 
having  nothing  to  do. 

Dick.  Of  course,  my  love. 

Gwen.  But  we're  all  right  now, 
aren't  we  ?  (showing  letters)  and  we'll 
never  quarrel  again,  will  we  ?    Never  I 

Dick.  Never,  never  again  !  (They 
embrace,  and  then  sit  down  to  examine 
letters.) 

Gwen.  Oh,  such  a  lovely  lot  I  Let 
me  see  I  From  Mary,  dear  old  Mary  I 
Such  a  good  girl,  Mary  I  It  will  be  full 
of  advice  —  duties  of  a  married  woniaa 

—  responsibilities  of  life  —  I  know. 
Mary  shall  wait.  Kitty's  writing  !  Ah, 
this  will  be  fun  ;  lots  of  gossip,  ami 
scandal  —  and  such  a  fat  one,  too.     I'll 
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keep  it  till  last.  From  mamma  !  Dear 
mamma !  It  will  be  all  about  symp- 
toms and  doctors.  I  douH  think  I 
ought  to  I'ead  it  yet ;  I  must  wait  until 
I  feel  more  sympathetic. 

Dick.  Mine  are  a  poor  lot  —  scarcely 
anything  but  circulars.  What  can  a 
man  in  a  Highland  inn  want  with  Ori- 
ental screens  and  best  Wallsend  coal  ? 
(^Tears  up  circulars.) 

GwEN.  Oh,  here's  one  from  George 
(opens  it).  What  can  he  be  writing 
about  ?  You  remember  Cousin  George, 
don't  you,  Dick  ? 

Dick.  What,  that  bounder  —  I  mean 
George  Bailey  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  remember 
him.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  he 
has  had  the  impertinence  to  write  to 
vou  ? 

GwEN.  Impertinence  ?  AVhat  do  you 
mean  ?  Isn't  he  my  cousin  ?  But,  of 
coui-se,  I  forgot ;  you  were  always  jeal- 
ous of  George,  weren't  you  ? 

Dick.  I  jealous  ?  My  dear  Gwendo- 
len what  a  preposterous  idea  ! 

GwEN.  Now  don't  tell  fibs.  Don't 
you  remember  how  angry  you  were  at 
the  Joplings's  dance  when  I  gave  him 
a  waltz  I  had  promised  to  you  ? 

Dick.  That  was  solely  on  your  ac- 
count. 

GwEN.  Mine  ? 

Dick.  Yes,  he's  such  a  shocking  bad 
dancer  —  romps  round  the  room  like  an 
animated  idol. 

GwEN.  Possibly ;    (pointedly)  clever 
men  seldom  waltz  well. 
.  .Dick.  Clever!  Why,  he  was  ploughed 
three  times  for  '*  Mods,"  and  left  Ox- 
ford without  taking  his  degree. 

GwEN.  That  was  because  his  health 
was  bad. 

Dick.  Yes,  too  many  brandies  and 
sodas. 

GwEN.  He  was  led  astray,  poor  fel- 
low I  Open-hearted,  genial  men  often 
drink  more  than  is  good  for  them. 

Dick.  But  not  at  other  people's  ex- 
pense. 

GwEN.  How  can  you  say  such  a 
thing  I  He  is  the  most  generous  of 
men.  See  what  charming  presents  he 
used  to  give  me  I 

Dick.  (Savagely).  Oh,  did  he?  Well, 
E  hope  he  paid  for  them. 


GwEN.  Of  course  he  did.  George  is 
the  very  soul  of  honor,  you  can  see  it 
in  his  face. 

Dick.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  never, 
saw  anythiiig  there  but  red  hair  and 
pimples. 

GwEN.  Well,  I  don't  care  what  you 
say,  I'm  very  fond  of  him. 

Dick  (Rather  savagely).  Oh,  are 
you? 

GwEN.  And  as  he's  my  cousin  it's 
your  dut}^  to  like  him  too. 

Dick  (Ironically).  Oh,  very  well 
then,  I'll  recant  at  once.  I  think 
George  Bailey  a  charming,  delightful 
fellow  ;  dances  divinely,  and  is  as  sober 
as  a  judge  ;  has  the  complexion  of  a 
Venus,  and  the  learning  of  a  Bacon. 
Only  this  I  will  say,  that,  if  I  had  to 
choose  between  his  friendship  and  that 
of  a  cannibal,  I'd  take  my  chance  of 
being  fricasseed. 

GwEN.  (Who  has  been  reading  her 
letter  with  interest,  and  has  only  heard 
the  last  sentence).  Fricasseed?  No, 
darling,  Mrs.  Fraser  couldn't  manage 
it,  so  I  said  we'd  have  it  cold  for  lunch. 

Dick  (Annoyed).    Oh  I 

GwEN.  (Reading  letter  with  great  in- 
terest). No;  how  very  strange — just 
fancy  that  —  what  a  curious  coinci- 
dence I  Oh,  Dick,  whatever  do  you 
think  ? 

Dick  (Who  has  been  fidgeting). 
Think  I  That  if  you  have  any  infor- 
mation to  impart,  I  should  prefer  not  to 
receive  it  in  interjections. 

GwEN.  (Still  reading,  and  not  noticing 
his  remark).  It's  really  most  extraor- 
dinary ! 

Dick.  Oh,  is  it?  Well,  that's  all 
right ! 

GwEN.  And  in  such  dreadful  weather, 
too. 

Dick.  Yes,  that  must  be  a  drawback. 

GwEN.  And  he  loathes  wet  weather. 

Dick.  Sensible  man,  whoever  he  is  I 

GwEN.  But  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
see  him. 

Dick.  Will  you  ?  And  who  may 
"  he  "  be  ? 

Gw^EN.  Why,  Cousin  Geoi^e. 

Dick.  George  Bailey  I 

GwEN.  Yes.  (Looks  up.)  Oh,  of 
course,  I  haven't  told  you.    He  is  on 
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Jjis  way  to  Scotlaud  —  here  —  and  he's 
going  to  look  us  up  in  passing. 

Dick.  What ! 

GwEN.  Won'.t  it  be  pleasant? 

Dick.  Pleasant  I  Look  here,  Gwen- 
dolen, I  .have  no  desire  to  appear 
unfriendly  to  any  of  your  highly  re- 
spectable family,  but  if  George  Bailey 
enters  this  house,  I  leave  it. 

GWEN.  Really,  Dick,  such  jealousy 
is  quite  unreasonable.  I  never  cared 
for  him  a  bit  in  that  way. 

Dick.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  it.  At 
any  rate,  he  was  awfully  gone  on  you  — 
in  his  stupid,  asinine  way. 

GwEN.  Nonsense,  he  cared  for  me 
only  as  a  cousin.  Why,  if  it  comes  to 
that,  I  might  just  as  well  be  annoyed 
about  that  horrid  Mrs.  Desborough, 
whom  everybody  thought  once  you  were 
going  to  marry.  You  know  you  were 
fond  of  her. 

Dick.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Fanny 
Desborough  is  a  dear,  sweet  creature, 
and  I  have  the  honor  to  regard  myself 
as  her  intimate  friend. 

GwEN.  An  honor  shared  by  many  of 
3'our  sex,  aijd  very  few  of  mine. 

Dick.  Of  couree  the  women  are  jeal- 
ous of  her  wit  and  beauty. 

GwEN.  {Contemptuously),  Wjt ! 
Beauty  I  The  one  she  borrows  from 
the  Sporting  Times,  and  the  other  she 
buys  in  Bond  Street. 

Dick  (Gravely).  And  you  can  say 
such  a  thing  as  that  of  my  friend  ? 
Gwendolen  —  you  —  you  shock  me. 

GwEN.  No  worse  than  what  you  said 
about  mine. 

Dick.  I  only  spoke  the  plain  unvar- 
nished truth. 

GwEN.   So  do  I. 

Dick.  I  know  that  George  Bailey  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt. 

GwEN.  And  1  know  that  Fanny  Des- 
borough dyes  her  hair. 

Dick.    Not  a  bit  of  it. 

GwEN.  Of  course  you  know.  Is  the 
lock  you  carry  about  brown  or  golden 
—  or  a  little  bit  of  both,  like  the  hair- 
wash  advertisements  ? 

Dick.  Hy  dear  Gwendolen,  you  are 
talking  nonsense. 

GwEN.  Not  at  all.  You  were  madly 
in  love  with  her. 


Dick.  Then  why  didn't  .1  marry 
her? 

GwEN.  .  She  wouldn't  have  you,  I 
suppose.  But  no,  that  couldn't  have 
been  the  reason.  She'd  marry  anybody 
—  and  jump  at  the  chance  ;  she's  a 
cruel,  heartless  flirt.  See  how  she 
treated  poor  George  Bailey  ! 

Dick.  Pooh  I  He  only  proposed  to 
her  out  of  pique,  because  you  wouldn't 
have  him. 

GwEN.  Nonsense  ! 

Dick.  Well,  she  didn't  jump  at  him. 

GwEN.  No,  because  she  hoped  to 
catch  you. 

Dick.  Nothing  ^f  the  sort.  Besides, 
I  have  alwavs  regarded  her  as  a  sister. 

GwEN.  Sister  indeed  I  More  like  a 
mother,  I  should  say  ;  she's  old  enough. 
But  there,  you  can't  deceive  me  (catches 
sight  of  letter  on  the  ground).  What's 
this  I  (picks  it  up).  Why,  it's  Fanny 
Desborough's  handwriting  I  So,  sir, 
you  actually  correspond  with  that 
woman  under  my  very  nose.  You  love 
her  still  ;  I  knew  it  I  —  and  — r-  (bursts 
into  tears)  ;  oh,  mamma  I  mamma  I 
Take  me  home,  take  me  home  I 

Dick  (Softening).  Oh,Isay,  Gwenny, 
don't  take  on  like  this  I  How  can  I 
convince  you  that . 

GwEN.  (Suddeyily).  Will  you  tell  me 
at  once  the  contents  of  that  letter  ? 

Dick.  Of  course  I  will.  (Opens  the 
letter  and  glances  through  it.)  By  Jove  I 
What  a  surprise  !  Now  this  is  remark- 
able I 

GwEX.  (Impatiently).  Oh,  don't  go 
on  in  that  irritating  way,  but  tell  me  at 
once. 

Dick.  (Not  noticing  her).  I  call  it 
quite  a  coincidence. 

GwEN.  (AngHly).  What  is  ?  What 
is? 

Dick.  She's  going  for  a  driving  tour 
in  the  Highlands  with  someone — can't 
make  out  the  name  —  and  will  pass 
near  Cairngrossan.  She's  got  our  ad« 
dress  from  the  mater,  and  is  going  to 
look  us  up. 

GwEN.  (Astounded).  Mrs.  Dehor* 
ough  here  ? 

Dick.  Yes,  won't  it  be  jolly  I  She's 
so  bright  and  amusing,  you  know. 
How  she  will  wake  us  up  ! 
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GwEX.  {Solemnly).  She  will  never 
wake  me  up. 

Dick.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

GwEN.  That  if  you  insist  upon  re- 
ceiving that  woman  here,  I  am  deter- 
mined {moves  to  window),  directly  the 
weather  clears,  to  go  away  forever, 
and  —  and  (bursts  into  tears)  drown  my- 
self. 

Dick  (Alarmed).  Drown  yourself? 
Oh,  my  darling  I  (Then  as  if  suddenly 
struck  toith  an  idea).  Ah  I  now  I  un- 
derstand, now  I  see  through  your  sub- 
terfuge. Drown  yourself  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it !  You  are  going  to  Bailey,  of 
course  he's  near  at^hand — you  know 
where.  Great  heavens  I  only  three 
weeks  married  and  it's  come  to  this  I 
But  don't  go  out  —  don't  get  your  feet 
wet  I  await  his,  coming  here,  for  by 
that  time  I  shall  have  gone  —  forever. 

GwEN.  Gone  ?    Where  ? 

Dick  (Wildly).  Anywhere  I  Central 
Africa,  South  America  —  any  place 
where  I  can  kill  something  —  legally. 

GwEN.  (Alarmed).  Oh,  but  Dick, 
you're  such  a  bad  shot.  You'll  get 
killed  yourself. 

Dick.  And  a  good  thing  too,  for 
then  I  shall  at  least  make  one  liviug 
creature  happy. 

GwEN.  Mrs.  Desborough,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

Dick.  No  ;  some  healthy,  hungry 
lion  with  a  large  appetite.  So  fare- 
well forever  (glances  out  of  the  window) 
—  that  is,  as  soon  as  this  beastly  rain 
stops. 

GwEN.  (Weeping).  Oh,  Dick  I  (Re- 
covers herself)  I  mean,  please  yourself, 
sir  —  you  can't  deceive  me.  I  know 
your  object,  and  all  I  say  is  that  if  you 
wish  to  go  to  your  Mrs.  Desborough, 
go  !  (Sliort  pause.) 

Dick.  And  so  it  has  come  to  this 
already  I  And  the  bond  between  us 
that  not  an  hour  ago  seemed  strong  as 
steel  is  to  be  shattered  asunder  by  a 
simple  change  in  the  weather  ;  and  the 
first  bit  of  blue  sky  that  appears  parts 
us  forever ;  (glances  out  ofioindow)  and, 
by  Jove  I  there  it  is,  as  big  as  a  lady's 
lace  handkerchief. 

GwEN.  Beallyl  (looks  out).  Yes,  the 
rain  has  stopped  at  last. 


Dick.  So  now,  I  suppose,  we  must 
say  —  good-bye  ? 

GwEN.  Oh,  Dick,  how  can  you  ? 

Dick  (Widi  a  hurst).  I  can't,  there 
—  and  what's  more,  I  won't  I 

GwEN.  (Lovingly).    Norl. 

Dick.  Oh,  Gwenny  I 

GwEN.  Oh,  Dick  I     (Tfiey  embrace). 

Dick.  That  blue  sky  has  saved  us. 

GwEN.  Yes  ;  for  it  was  all  the  horrid 
rain. 

Dick.  Of  course,  for  we  love  eadi 
other  as  much  as  ever. 

GwEN.  More. 

Dick.  But  how  about  George  ? 

GwEN.  Oh,  bother  George,  I  hate 
him.  If  ho  comes  I  won't  see  him  — 
even  if  he's  wet  through.  I'll  lend  him 
an  umbrella,  and  send  him  about  his 
business. 

Dick.  My  darling  I  And  as  for 
Fanny  Desborough  —  whom  I  am  now 
learning  to  loathe — if  she  calls  we'll 
not  be  at  home  —  say  we've  gone  to  a 
picnic,  and  won't  be  back  for  a  week  ; 
so  put  on  your  wraps  and  we'll  clear 
out  at  once. 

GwEN.  Very  well,  dear.  (Goes  up 
stage  to  door.) 

Dick  (Glances  out  of  window).  Hul- 
lo I  Here's  old  Macfarlane  again  I  Must 
have  brought  to-day's  letters  I 

GwEK.  Get  them  at  once,  dear; 
(Dick  goes  out)  and  we'll  take  them 
with  us. 

Dick  (Re-enters  with  letters).  Here 
you  are  I  (Gives  letters.)  Why,  here's 
another  from  Fanny  I 

GwEN.  And  another  from  George  I 
(Both  read.) 

Dick.  By  Jove  I 

GwEN.  Good  gracious  I 

Dick.  Fanny  is  actually  married  to 
George  after  all. 

GwEN.  And  George  has  positively 
married  Fanny. 

Dick  (Reads).  "Quiet  wedding- 
kept  it  dark  —  no  fuss  —  gave  you  a 
hint."  Oh,  Gwenny  I  how  I  have 
wronged  you  I 

GwEN.  Oh,  Dick  I  forgive  my  shame- 
ful suspicion  !  (Embrace.)  Then  they're 
coming  here  on  their  honeymoon. 

Dick.  Of  course. 

GwEN.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad,  aren't  you  ? 
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Dick.  Awfully. 

GwEN.  Won't  it  be  fun  ? 

Dick.  Bather  I  What  a  rare  good 
time  we  shall  have  I 

GwEN.  {Beads).  "Expect  to  be 
with  you  at  half  past  ten." 

Dick.  Then  they'll  be  here  immedi- 
ately. 

GwEN.  (Dancer  up  to  window).  How 
exciting  I  And  look,  Dick,  the  sun  is 
actually  shining  at  last. 

Dick  (Who  hcta  come  to  window). 
And  see,  there's  a  mail  phaeton  turning 
the  comer  I 

GwEK.  And  they're  in  it  I 

Dick.  By  Jove  I  so  they  are  ! 

Both.  How  are  you  ?  How  are  you  ? 
{Waving  handkerchiefs.) 

Dick.  Come  along,  Gwen  I  Let's 
run  down  and  welcome  them.  {They 
move  to  door.)    Grood  old  George  I 

Gwen.  Dear  Fanny  I  Oh,  Dick  I  the 
rain  clouds  have  cleared  away  just  in 
time. 

Curtain. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
JEWISH  WIT  AND  HUMOR.^ 

Benan,  the  great  scholar  whose  loss 
the  world  of  culture  and  learning  still 
deplores,  makes  a  somewhat  startling 
remark  in  his  ''Histoire  des  Langues 
Sdmitiques  "  (i.  9,  11).  He  observes  : 
'^Les  peuples  s^mitiques  manquent 
presque  compl^tement  de  curiosity  et 
de  la  faculty  de  rire."  And,  strange  to 
say,  Carlyle  makes  a  somewhat  similar 
observation,  for  he  denies  to  the  Jewish 
race  the  possession  of  humor.  Mr. 
Fronde  (Carlyle's  Life  in  London,  ii. 
480)  quotes  a  converaation,  in  the 
course  of  which  Carlyle  remarks  that 
the  Jews  have  shown  no  trace  of  humor 
at  any  period  of  their  history. 

Now  there  is  an  ancient  Talmudic 
adage  to  this  effect :  '^  If  one  person 
tells  thee  that  thou  hast  asses'  ears,  do 
not  mind  it ;  but  if  two  persons  make 
this  assertion,  at  once  place  a  pack- 
saddle  upon  thy  back."  It  might,  in- 
deed, be  imagined  that,  if  two  such 

1  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  London  Institution, 
January  B,  1888* 


eminent  authorities  agree  in  denying  to 
the  Hebrew  race  the  faculty  of  laughter 
and  the  power  of  evoking  laughter, 
there  must  be  some  basis  for  the  impu- 
tation. But  I  think  that  I  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  proving  that  this  charge 
is  unfounded.  It  is  quite  true  that  sev- 
eral of  the  nations  of  antiquity  were 
singularly  lacking  in  their  perception  of 
the  ludicrous.  The  facetious  element 
was  not  very  strong  in  the  Egyptians  ; 
no  laughter  lurks  in  the  wondering  eyes 
and  broad,  calm  lips  of  their  statues. 
Nor  can  the  Assyrians  have  had  any 
genius  for  the  comic  ;  the  large,  round 
eyes,  the  nose  prominent  and  curved, 
the  frames  thick-set  and  strong,  mark 
them  out  as  belonging  to  a  type  which 
is  not  witty,  but  essentially  fierce  and 
warlike. 

With  the  Hebrews,  however,  it  was 
otherwise.  They,  at  a  comparatively 
early  stage  in  their  history,  attained 
that  ripe  and  strong  mental  develop- 
ment which  the  elaboration  of  wit  and 
the  comprehension  of  humor  demand. 
And  there  is  one  leading  trait  in  the 
annals  of  the  Hebrew  race  which  en- 
gendered and  stimulated  to  the  highest 
degree  their  vis  comica — the  faculty 
of  saying  witty  and  humorous  things. 
Goethe,  in  his  "Torquato  Tasso,"  ex- 
claims with  admirable  truth  and  force  : 

Wir  Menschen  werden  wunderbar  gepriif t ; 
Wir  konnten's  nicht  ertragen,   hatt*   uns 

nicht 
Den  holden  Leichtsinn  die  Natur  verlieh'n. 

Ay,  the  poor  Jew  has  been,  and  still  is 
to  this  very  day  terribly  tried.  Crushed 
as  he  has  been  to  the  dust  by  the  iron 
hand  of  bigotry,  cowed  by  the  soul- 
chilling  venom  of  contempt  and  the 
oppression  that  '^maketh  a  wise  man 
mad,"  he  could  not  have  survived,  had 
not  benign  nature  mercifully  endowed 
him  with  extraordinary  elasticity,  with 
a  wonderful  power  of  resilience  which 
enabled  him  to  elude  effectually  all  the 
attempts  made  at  every  age,  and  in 
every  clime,  to  lay  him  low. 

But  the  genesis  of  his  humor  has 
also  affected  its  nature,  and  imbued  it 
with  its  peculiar  chai'acteristics.  The 
mirth  of  the  Hebrew  does  not  come  to 
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him  spontaDeously.  It  is  nol  tlie  result 
of  an  over-abundance  of  animal  spirits. 
It  is  not  an  outcome  of  tlie  mere  exu- 
berance of  being.  I  would  rather  liken 
it  to  the  weapon  witli  which  a  benefi- 
cent Maker  has  provided  his  feeble 
creatures,  whereb)'  they  have  been  en- 
abled to  survive  in  the  fierce  struggle 
for  existence.  He  that  is  unjustly  re- 
viled and  ignominiously  trodden  under 
foot,  finds  relief  either  in  a  flood  of 
tears  or  in  a  burst  of  irony.  Hence  it 
is  that  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  sad- 
ness even  in  the  mirth  of  the  Hebrew. 
Hence,  if  I  may  use  a  musical  meta- 
phor, even  the  scherzo  of  his  song  moves 
in  a  minor  key. 

We  meet  in  Hebrew  literature,  and 
in  the  writings  of  those  who  were  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  nurtured  in  its  spirit, 
with  humor,  the  sympathetic  represen- 
tation of  inconjjruous  elements  in  hu- 
man  nature  and  life.  We  encounter 
wit  which  seizes  on  the  unexpected, 
and  places  it  before  us  in  an  attractive 
light.  We  meet  with  humor,  diffuse, 
and  flowing  along,  without  any  other 
law  save  its  own  fantastic  will.  We 
discover  wit,  brief  and  sudden,  and 
sharply  defined  as  a  crystal.  We  detect 
wit  and  humor  overlapping  and  blend- 
ing with  each  other  —  pleasant  fancies, 
quips  and  cranks,  hmis  mots,  to  which 
utterance  was  given,  perchance,  amid 
the  saddest  and  the  most  depressing 
environments. 

I  shall,  of  course,  experience  consid- 
erable and,  in  some  instances,  an  in- 
surmountable difficulty  in  conveying 
these  sallies  of  wit  to  a  general  audi- 
ence. Many  of  the  witticisms,  being 
couched  in  Hebrew,  in  German,  or  in 
that  strange  degeneration  and  uncouth 
blend  of  the  two  languages  called  Tid- 
dw/i,  altogether  lose  their  pungency 
and  flavor  when  translated  into  the 
vernacular.  Some  of  these  humorous 
utterances  presuppose  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  —  ay,  even  of 
the  labyrinthine  intricacies  of  the  Tal- 
mud—  in  order  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. And  when  once  you  attempt  to 
explain  and  to  interpret,  all  the  sparkle 
and  effervescence  of  the  witticism  are 
irretrievably  lost,  and  the  savor  thereof 


is  like  unto  that  of  s\  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne that  w^  uncorked  yesternight. 

Some  of  the  most  devout  au^l  atten- 
tive readers  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip ture^ 
may,  perhaps,  have,  failed  to.  observe 
that  even  these  pages  contain  illustra- 
tions of  humor  in  its  caustic  form. 
And  yet  the  scene  on  Mount  CarmeU 
with  all  its  sublime  accessories,  is  noi 
devoid  of  an  element  of  grim  jocu- 
larity. 

The  false  prophets  of  Baal  have  leapt 
upon  the  altar,  and  cried  to  their  idol 
from  morning  unto  even,  "  O  Baal, 
hear  us  I  "  Then  Elijah  steps  forth, 
and  mockingly  exclajms,  *'  Cry  ye 
louder,  for  he  is  a  god  ;  he  is  perhaps 
talking  or  walking,  or  he  is  on  a  jour- 
ney, or  peradventure  he  sleepeth  and 
must  be  awaked."  We  have  here  the 
main  elements  of  the  ludicrous  —  the 
degradation  of  something  usually  asso- 
ciated with  power  and  dignity.  We 
may,  perhaps,  compare  this  episode  tQ 
a  humorous  stroke  of  Moli^re,  who,  in 
one  of  his  plays,  introduces  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods  sitting  tired  on  a 
cloud,  and  complaining  of  the  number 
of  Jupiter's  errands.  The  Goddess  of 
Night  expresses  surprise  that  a  god 
should  be  weary,  whereupon  Mercury 
indignantly  replies, "  Are  then  the  gods 
made  of  iron  ?" 

Again,  what  can  be  more  instinct 
with  genuine  humor  than  Isaiah's  de- 
scription of  the  manufacture  of  an 
idol  ?  — 

He  heweth  down  a"  tree  ;  he  bumeth  part 
thereof  in  a  fire  ;  with  part  thereof  he  eateth 
flesh  ;  he  roasteth  meat  and  is  satisfied  : 
yea,  he  warmeth  himself,  and  saith,  Aha,  I 
am  warm,  I  have  seen  the  fire.  And  the 
residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god,  even  his 
graven  image  :  he  falleth  down  unto  it,  and 
worshippeth  it,  and  prayeth  unto  it,  and 
saith,  Deliver  me  ;  for  thou  art  a  god. 

Another  signal  instance  of  rich 
humor  is  that  afforded  by  the  incident 
related  in  the  Book  of  Esther  wherein 
King  Ahasuerus  asks,  ''  What  shall  be 
done  unto  the  man  whom  the  king  de- 
lighteth  to  honor  ?  "  and  when  Haman 
thinks  in  his  heart  "  To  whom  would 
the  king  delight  to  do  bon9r  more  than 
to  me  ?"     And  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
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all  these  marks  of  royal  favor  are  to  be 
bestowed  upon  none  other  than  his 
arch-enemy  Mordecai.  The  Midrash 
—  as  the  Rabbinical  commentar}',  or 
rather  paraphrase  of  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive, is  termed  —  embellishes  the  tale 
with  several  dramatic  touches.  It  re- 
lates that  when  Haman  desires  to  clothe 
the  royal  favorite  with  the  imperial 
purple,  Mordecai  objects,  and  says, 
"This  is  unseemly.  I  am  not  worthy 
to  have  the  royal  mantle  upon  my 
shouldere  until  I  have  been  duly  puri- 
fied." Haman  has  no  alternative  but 
to  prepare  a  bath  for  his  foe.  When 
Mordecai  has  been  arrayed  in  the  kinsrlv 
robes,  Haman  is  about  to  set  the  dia- 
dem upon  his  head,  but  Mordecai  pro- 
tests, "  Surely  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear 
the  royal  crown  ere  my  locks  have  been 
dressed  in  seemly  fashion."  And  his 
Excellency  the  grand  vizier  has  to  oper- 
ate as  a  barber  and  hairdresser.  "  Now 
get  thee  on  horseback,"  says  Haman. 
*'  Alack,"  wails  Mordecai,  "  I  am  too 
aged  and  infirm  to  mount  this  high 
steed  unaided."  And  Haman  perforce 
submits  to  the  last  humiliation  :  he  has 
to  bow  his  proud  neck  whilst  his  hated 
nval  steps  on  his  back  and  mounts  the 
horse  in  comfort. 

Let  me  quote  one  other  illustration 
from  the  same  book  —  the  Midrash  on 
Esther. 

The  preacher  was  citing  the  text, 
^'  And  Haman  thought  scorn  to  lay 
hands  on  Mordecai  alone.  He  sought 
to  destroy  all  the  Jews  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Ahasuerus."  We  may  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  speaker's  lips 
curling  with  ineffable  contempt  as  he 
proceeds  to  relate  the  following  fable  : 

A  swallow  once  built  her  nest  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea.  It  happened  that  the  day 
was  boisterous,  and  the  waves  were  lashed 
into  fury  by  the  tempest,  so  that  they  burst 
Upon  the  land  and  destroyed  the  little  nest. 
The  swallow  was  wroth,  and  said,  "  Wait, 
ocean,  until  I  punish  thee  for  thy  arro- 
gance. I  will  turn  the  sea  into  dry  land, 
and  the  land  into  a  fountain  of  waters.'' 
And  he  took  some  drops  of  water  into  his 
beak  and  poured  them  upon  the  sand.  And 
again  he  flew  to  and  fro,  and  picked  up 
some  grains  of  sand  and  threw  them  into 


the  sea,  imagining,  with  conscious  pride, 
that  his  purpose  had  now  been  fully  accom- 
plished, Uis  mate  looks  on  in  wonder- 
ment, and,  wiser  than  her  consort,  she 
asks,  "  Thinkest  thou  thus  to  destroy  the 
work  of  the  Almighty  Creator?" 

The  fable  remin<lsu8  of  Sydney  Smith's 
simile  about  Mrs.  Partington  trying  to 
keep  back  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
with  her  mop  and  pail.  *'She  was  ex- 
cellent at  a  slop  or  puddle,  but  should 
never  have  meddled  with  a  tempest." 
AVith  what  native  force  would  the  par- 
able impress  itself  upon  the  minds  of  its 
hearei-s,  as  setting  forth  the  impotence 
of  the  Hamans  of  every  age  to  frustrate 
the  purpose  of  tho  Almighty  in  the 
preservation  of  his  people  ! 

You  will  rccoajnize  it  as  be  ins:  in  full 
accord  with  what  I  have  obser\'ed  on 
the  subject  that  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
even  on  the  most  sorrowful  day  in  their 
calendar  —  the  fjist  which  commemo- 
rates the  destruction  of  their  two  tem- 
ples —  did  not  abandon  themselves 
wholly  to  sorrow  and  wailing.  In  the 
Midrashic  commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Lamentations  we  meet  with  dainty  little 
strokes  of  mother-wit  which  resemble 
the  smiles  of  a  tear -bedewed  face. 
Jeremiah  laments  the  fall  of  the  city 
''  that  was  full  of  people,  great  among 
the  nations,  a  queen  among  the  prov- 
inces." *'  Not  in  material  power," 
comments  the  preacher,  "  but  in  vigor 
of  mind  and  force  of  intellect ; "  and  he 
proceeds  to  recount  illustrations  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Hebrew  excelled  in 
native  wit  even  the  far-famed  Athenian. 
He  relates  the  story,  that  an  indweller 
of  the  Hellenic  capital,  walking  one  day 
along  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  found  a 
broken  mortar.  Wishing  to  exhibit  his 
cleverness,  he  enters  a  tailor's  shop 
and,  addressing  himself  to  the  owner, 
he  says,  ^'  Master,  be  so  good  as  to  put 
a  patch  upon  this  mortar."  '*I  will 
gladly  do  so,"  responds  the  Hebrew, 
"if  you  will  oblige  me  by  weaving  a 
few  threads  of  this  material,"  offering 
him  at  the  same  time  a  handful  of 
sand. 

Nay,  even  Jewish  children  are  re- 
lented to  have  been  ready  matches  for 
the   clever  men    of   Athens.    *'  Fetch 
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me  some  cheese  and  eggs,"  said  an 
Athenian  to  a  little  boy.    The  boy  did 
as  he  was  bidden.     "Now,  my  child," 
said  the  stranger,  "tell  me  which  of 
these  cheeses  was  made  from  the  milk 
of  white  goats,  and  which  from  the  milk 
of  black  goats."    "  Thou  art  older  and 
more  experienced  than  I,"  replied  the 
shrewd  little  Hebrew ;  "  tell  me  first, 
which  of  these  eggs  came  from  a  white, 
and  which  from  a  black  hen."    The 
preacher   further    relates    that    Eabbi 
Joshua  was  once  on  a  journey,  when  he 
noticed  a  short  cut  across  the  fields.    A 
child,  passing  along,  said  to  him,  "  Do 
not   walk    across    the  fields,  you  will 
be  trespassing."     "But,"    said  Babbi 
Joshua,   "is    not    this   a  public    foot- 
path?"    "Ay,"  rejoined    the    child, 
"trodden  out  by  trespassers    such  as 
you  would  be."    The  sage  pursued  his 
way.    As  he  entered  the  town,  he  no- 
ticed a  little  maid  who  Was  carrying  a 
basket    which    was    carefully  covered. 
"  Tell  me,  my  good  child,"  said   the 
rabbin,  "what  have  you  in  that  bas- 
ket ? "    The  child  answered,  "  If  my 
mother    had    wished    that    every    one 
should  know  the  contents  of  that  basket 
she  would  not  have  covered  it."    Is 
there  not  a  deep  truth  hidden  beneath 
these  simple  words  ?    The  human  mind 
must  not  seek  to  o'erstep  the    limits 
which  have  been  set  unto  it.    We  would 
all  fain  know  what  the  future  has  in 
store  for  us  ;  but  the  veil  which  hides 
coming  events  from  us  has  been  woven 
by  the  Hand  of  Mercy.     If  the  Lord 
had  willed  that  we  should  have  fore- 
knowledge of  the  future,  he  would  not 
have  concealed  it  from  us.    There  fol- 
lows a  goodly  string  of  similar  illustra- 
tions, which  are  invested  with  special 
interest    owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  incorporated  in  the   "Ara- 
bian Nights,"  transferred  thence  into 
the  Italian  collection  of  tales  entitled 
"  Cento  Novelle    Antiche,"  and  have 
thus  become  part  and  parcel  of  Euro- 
pean literature. 

Whilst  engaged  in  quoting  from  the 
Midrash,  I  may  be  permitted  to  cite  a 
brief  apologue  from  the  same  source 
which  will,  I  think,  vindicate  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Talmud  from  the  charge  so 


often  brought  against  them  that  they 
reduced  woman  to  the  same  subordinate 
position  which  is  assigned  to  her  by 
Oriental  nations  generally.    In  one  of 
the  many  and  varied  comments  on  the 
creation   of  woman  contained  in  that 
work,  the  Enaperor  Hadrian  "is "intro- 
duced as  conversing  with  Kabbi  Grama- 
liel    on    several    religious    questions. 
With  the  object  of  casting  ridicule  upon 
the  Bible,  Hadrian  exclaims,   "Why, 
your  God  is  represented  therein  as  a 
thief  I      He    surprised    Adam    in    his 
sleep,  and  robbed  him  of  one  of  his 
ribs."    The  rabbi's  daughter,  who  is 
present,  craves  permission  to  reply  to 
the    emperor.      This    is    granted    her. 
"  But  first  let  me  implore  thy  imperial 
protection,    puissant    sire  I "    she    ex- 
claims.   "A  grave    outrage   has  been 
perpetrated  upon  our  house."     "Who 
has  dared  to  inflict  any  harm  on  the 
abode  of  my  friend?"  asks  the  sover- 
eign.    "  Under  cover  of  night  an  auda- 
cious thief  broke  into  our  house,  took  a 
silver  fiagon  from   our  chest  of  plate, 
and  left  —  a  golden  one  in  its  stead." 
"  What  a  welcome  thief  I "  cries  Ha- 
drian ;  "  would  that  such  robbei-s  might 
visit  my  palace  every  day  I "      "  And 
was  not  the  Creator  even  such  a  thief 
as  this,"   archly  rejoins  the  blushing 
damsel  —  "who  deprived    Adam   of  a 
rib,  and  in  lieu  thereof  gave  him  a  lov- 
ing, lovely  bride  ?  " 

From  the  teachers  of  the  Talmud  we 
pass  to  some  of  the  preachers  of  later 
days.     For   these    Maggidim,  as*  they 
were    termed,  were    the  spiritual  de- 
scendants   of    the    ancient    Homilists, 
even  as  these  had  regai-ded  themselves 
with <aU  humility -^aiMl-.  deference  as  the 
representatives,  of  tl^e  olden  prophets. 
Now,  these    later   preachers  were    of 
opinion  that  they  were  by  no  means 
guilty  of  irreverence   or  indecorum  if 
they  succeeded  in  raising  a  smile   or 
even  eliciting  a  laugh  in  the  coui-se  of 
their  sermons.    They  did  not  see  any 
reason  why  a  preacher  who  is  in  ear- 
nest, eager  to    convince    his    hearers^ 
determined  to  secure  their  interest  and 
rivet  their  attention,  should  not  appeal 
to  all  their  faculties,  not  excluding  their 
sense  of  humor.    One  of  the  most  fa- 
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moos  of  these  wandering  preachers, 
whom  we  may  dub  the  Jewish  Abraham 
k  Santa  Clara,  was  Babbi  Jacob,  the 
Maggid  of  Dubno,  a  small  town  in 
Poland,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  The  Mashalim,  or 
parables,  which  he  was  fond  of  intro- 
ducing into  his  pulpit  addresses,  have 
become  household  words  in  Jewry. 

A  small  circle  in  Berlin,  the  members 
of  which  were  noted  for  the  advanced 
and  almost  radical  views  they  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  of  religious  con- 
formity, once  invited  him  to  deliver  a 
rousing  homily  to  them.  He  took  up 
his  parable  and  said  :  — 

An  inspector  of  mines  was  instructed  by 
his  government  to  examine  the  condition  of 
his  laborers  at  some  distant  smelting  works. 
When  he  arrived  he  was  painfully  surprised 
at  seeing  the  wan  and  pallid  faces  of  the 
workmen.  On  inquiry,  he  learns  from  the 
foreman  that  they  suffered  greatly  from 
the  effects  of  their  being  obliged  to  fan  the 
£re  in  the  furnace  by  constantly  blowing 
into  it  with  their  mouths.  This  effort  liad, 
naturally,  greatly  weakened  their  lungs. 
^^Good  heavens  !"  exclaims  the  inspector, 
*'  have  you  then  never  heard  of  an  instru- 
ment, the  bellows,  for  blowing  air  into  a 
furnace?"  **No,  we  have  never  heard  of 
such  a  machine,"  rejoins  the  foreman. 
"Well,  I  will  at  once  direct  that  efficient 
bellows  be  sent  out  to  you."  His  order  is 
executed.  After  a  few  weeks  he  returns  to 
the  works,  and  expects  to  find  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  looks  of  the  poor  opera- 
tives. To  his  great  surprise  and  concern, 
he  finds  them  looking  even  worse  than  be- 
fore. .  *  *  Have  the  bellows  not  arrived  ?  "  he 
asks.  **Oh,  yes,"  is  the  reply;  *'and  we 
liave  implicitly  obeyed  your  Instructions ; 
but  however  energetically  we  may  use  them, 
the  furnace  will  no  longer  work."  The 
inspector  hastens  to  the  furnace  ;  he  finds 
the  fuel  In  Its  place,  but  all  Is  cold,  and 
dark,  and  black.  ^^  Why,  you  dotards,"  he 
cries,  "  you  have  omitted  to  kindle  the  fire  ! 
Of  what  possible  use  can  the  bellows  be.  If 
there  be  no  fire  to  be  fanned  Into  a  glow  ?" 
Ah,  my  brethren  [continued  the  preacher], 
the  sermon  is  the  bellows  which  may  hope 
to  be  effective,  and  to  stir  Into  enthusiasm 
the  faith  which  glows  within  the  human 
iieart ;  but  if  there  be  not  a  spark  of  religion 
within  you,  what  will  the  preacher^  s  most 
forcible  plea  avail  ? 

The    homely  tale    exercised    a   more 


powerful  effect  than  many  a  labored 
homily. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  address- 
ing a  congregation  of  poor  working  men 
and  women. 

I  heard  the  other  day  [he  said]  of  a  ped- 
lar who  was  trudging  along  the  dusty  high- 
way with  a  heavy  pack  slung  across  his 
back.  A  carriage  passes  along,  and  the 
driver  good-naturedly  invites  him  to  mount 
the  seat  beside  him.  The  weary  wayfarer 
gratefully  accepts  the  offer.  The  driver 
notices,  to  his  amazement,  that  the  pedlar 
Is  still  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  his  bm:- 
den.  "  My  good  man,  why  do  you  not  put 
down  your  load  while  you  can?"  **Ah, 
my  friend.  It  Is  so  kind  of  you  to  offer  me  a 
seat  In  your  carriage  ;  it  would  not  be  right 
if  I  added  the  weight  of  my  pack."  And 
do  you  not  act  like  this  foolish  pedlar,  my 
brethren,  you  who  carry  your  cares  and 
frets  about  with  you  until  they  bow  you  to 
the  ground,  refusing  to  trust  In  your  God, 
who  has  made  and  who  bears  you.  Cast 
thy  burden  upon  the  Lord  and  he  will  sus- 
tain thee. 

Some  of  these  preachers  were  very 
apt  in  the  replies  they  gave  to  the  scep- 
tics of  their  day.  One  of  this  fraternity 
was  asked,  *'  Why  need  we  pray  ?  Is 
the  Deity  not  omniscient  ?  Does  he 
not  know  our  every  thought  and  desire  ? 
Why  must  we  labor  painfully  to  give 
utterance  to  our  wants  ?  "  Thereupon 
the  pastor  shrewdly  replied,  "  Why  has 
the  watchman  been  appointed  to  pro- 
claim each  hour  in  the  dead  of  night  ? 
Do  the  citizens  need  this  information, 
seeing  that  they  are  snugly  abed,  and 
have  no  appointments  to  keep  ?  It  is 
done  as  a  guarantee  to  us,  so  that  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  watchman  is  at 
his  post,  and  has  not  fallen  asleep. 
Even  thus  the  Lord  desires  our  prayers, 
not  for  himself  but  for  our  sakes,  so 
that  we  may  prove  that  in  the  world's 
stress  and  strain  we  have  not  foi^otten 
him." 

It  is,  indeed,  interesting  to  note  how 
clever  some  of  these  old-world  rabbins 
were  at  repartee,  bookworms  and  re- 
cluses though  they  were.  Ezekiel  Lan- 
dau received  his  call  to  Prague  while 
he  was  still  in  early  manhood.  His 
appointment  evoked  some  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  older  aspirants,  who  had 
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deenled  themselves  better  dtted  for  the 
high  appointment.  When  he  took  his 
seat  for  the  first  time,  at  a  gathering  of 
the  notables,  on  a  raised  dais,  one  of 
these  disappointed  rivals  observed  iron- 
ically, "  Rabbi,  it  seems  to  me  that  Ihy 
chair  is  somewhat  too  high  for  thee." 
Landau,  turning  to  him,  answered  wilh 
a  good-natured  smile,  -'Friend,  thou 
art  mistaken  ;  thy  table  is  too  low  for 


me. 


>j 


We  have  been  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  elder  Mendelssohn  as  a  subtle 
metaphysician,  perpetually  immersed  in 
abstruse  philosophic  studies,  and  exclu- 
sively engaged  in  arousing  his  fellow- 
religionists  from  their  mental  apathy, 
and  in  exterminating  the  brutal  preju- 
dices that  had  so  long  prevailed  against 
them.  But  he  also  took  a  keen  pleas- 
-ure  in  social  intercourse,  and  delighted 
in  amiable  sallies  of  wit.  The  story  of 
his  courtship  is  not  without  its  romantic 
touches.  He  loved  a  fair,  blue-eyed 
maiden,  but  he  was  ill-favored  and 
crook-backed  —  an  infirmity  that  had 
•been  increased  by  bending  over  the 
ledger  by  day  and  poring  over  the  writ- 
ings of  philosophers  by  night.  The 
first  impulse  of  the  maiden  was  to  re- 
ject his  suit.  Shy  and  reserved  though 
he  was,  he  one  day  took  courage 
and  engaged  in  conversation  with  her. 
'*  Do  you  believe  what  our  sages  of  old 
have  taught,  that  mariiages  are  made 
in  heaven?"  ''Assuredly,"  replied 
the  pious  maiden.  "  I  have  heard," 
Moses  Mendelssohn  continued,  "  that  in 
my  case  something  weird  and  strange 
came  to  pass.  You  know  what  our  an- 
cient masters  further  teach  on  this 
head.  At  our  birth  the  proclamation 
goes  forth,  this  man-child  shall  be 
united  in  mariiage  with  such  and  such 
a  maiden.  It  was  told  unto  me  th<at 
when  I  was  born,  the  name  of  my  fu- 
ture wife  was  duly  proclaimed.  And 
the  fiat  went  forth  that  she  would 
be  afflicted  with  an  unsightly  hump. 
Then  my  soul  wailed  forth,  '*  A  damsel 
that  is  deformed  is  apt  to  grow  sour 
and  ill-tempered.  A  damsel  must  be 
fair,  so  that  she  may  be  amiable.  Be- 
neficent Creator,  lay  the  Iramp  upon 
me,  and  suffer  this  babe  to  grow  up  in 


beauty,  charnfiing  all  her  beholders." 
When  the  maiden  had  heard  these 
words,  her  eyes  beamed  with  love 
and  admiration.  And.  not  many  days 
elapsed  ere  she  became  the  affianced 
bride  of  the  happy  philosopher. 

It  is  said  that  Mendelssohn  was  very 
fond  of  sweet  things.  AVhen  eating 
sugar  he  lamented  that  he  could  not 
eat  it  sugared.  A  companion  good- 
naturedly  taunted  him  with  this  weak- 
ness, saying,  "Only  fools  like  sweets." 
"Ah,  friend,"  rejoined  he,  "  wise  men 
have  said  this,  so  that  they  might  keep 
all  the  sweets  to  themselves."  He 
could  at  times  be  very  severe,  Onfe 
day  a  young  military  gentleman  rudely 
accosted  him,  and  asked  sneeringly, 
•'What  is  your  stock  in  trade?" 
"That  which  you  seem  to  be  sadly 
lacking  in,  sir  —  brains  I  " 

Some  illustrations  should  now  be 
given  of  the  leading  Hebrew  poets 
and  satirists  —  of  Jehudah  Ilallevi,  the 
sweetest  post-Biblical  singer  of  Israel ; 
of  Alcharisi,  the  author  of  the  "  Tach- 
kemoni,"  touching  whom  Professor 
Chenery,  the  late  editor  of  the  Timesy 
wrote  with  such  keen  insight  in  his  in- 
troduction to  his  edition  of  the  '"  Mach- 
beroth  Ithiel  ;  "  of  Immanuel  of  Rome, 
the  friend  of  Dante,  whom  Dean  Mil- 
man  has  too  severely  stigmatized  as  the 
Jewish  Aretino,  for,  compared  with 
that  Italian  profiigate,  his  muse  may  be 
described  as  well-nigh  saintly.  But  I 
am  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that  it 
is  impossible  to  reproduce  their  subtle 
and  ingenious  combhiations  in  a  mod- 
ern language.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  two  examples. 

A  Riddle  by  Jehudah  Ilallevi, 
It  has  an  eye,  and  still  is  blind  : 
A  boon  to  man  and  womankind  : 
It  gives  us  raiment  far  and  wide, 
And  yet  it  naked  does  abide. 

Immanuel,  in  one  of  the  chapters  of 
his  "  Machberoth,"  ridicules  a  certain 
class  of  commentators  on  account  of 
their  far-fetched  interpretations,  that 
worthy  folk  "  who  write  on  books  as 
men  with  diainouds  write  on  glass,  ob- 
scuritig  light  with  scratches."  A  dis- 
ciple asks,  his  master,  "  In  the  Book  of 
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Esther  it  is  written, '  And  the  Law  was 
given  in  Shushan.'  How  can  this  be  ? 
Was  the  Law  not  revealed  on  Mount 
Sinai  ? "  *'  Thou  ait  mistaken,  my 
sou,"  replies  the  shallow-brained  teach- 
er ;  ^*  Shushan  does  not  here  signify  a 
town,  but  the  lily.  Knowest  thou  not 
that  the  Law  was  given  in  the  joyous 
month  when  tlie  lilies  bloom  ?  " 

Our  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  trans- 
lation are  lessened  as  we  reach  more 
recent    times,    when    Jewish    authors 
commenced  to  write  in  the  vernacular. 
In  Heine  and  Borne  we  probably  reach 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  evolutions 
of  Hebrew  wit  and  humor.    It  is  true 
•that  these  two  gifted  writers  outwardly 
renounced  Judaism,  but,  as  the  histo- 
rian Graetz    subtly  puts    it,  only  like 
combatants  who,  by  assuming  the  col- 
ors of  their  enemy's  uniform,  could  all 
'the  more  easily  strike  and  successfully 
•vanquish  him.      The   rich  and  varied 
blossoms  of  their  fruitful  minds  sprang 
*from  Jewish  soil,  and  were  only  ripened 
•by  the  sun  of  European  culture.    Their 
love  of  truth,  their  devotion  to  free- 
dom, but  especially  their  wit,  were  Jew- 
ish.   The  bursts  of  light  with  which 
they  illumined  Germany,  now  in  all  the 
varied  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  again 
,in  lurid  flashes,  were  all  charged  with 
the  electricity  of   their  Judaic   origin 
and  training*    Heine  was,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  more  gifted  of  the  two.    No 
echo,  but  a  real  voice.    A  surpassing 
lyric  poet,  a  master  of  prose,  on  whom 
a  large  portion  of  Groethe's  mantle  had 
fallen  ;  the  successor  of  Goethe  in  the 
most  signal  phase  of  his  life-work  —  in 
the  war  of   the  liberation   of   human 
.  thought*    His  weapons  in  this  warfare 
were  a  wondrous  command  of  incisive 
.  satire,  and  a  matchless  wit  that  was, 
alas  I    Aristophanic  in  its  scurrility  — 
'  alas  1  also,  Mephistophelian  in  its  au- 
.  dacity  and  lack  of  reverence.    And  thus 
we  behold  him,  by  turns  as  tender  as 
•  Sterne,  and  by  turns  as  savage  and  cross 
as  Swift. 

He  called  himself  one  of  the  first  men 

of  the  century,  representing  that  he  had 

been  bom  on  New  Year's  day,  1800. 

..He  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 

not  from  conviction,  but  because,  as 


he  averred,  a  certificate  of  baptism  con- 
stituted, in  those  days,  the  only  card 
of  admission  to  the  charmed  circle  of 
European  culture.  Yet  he  was  always 
proud  of  having  sprung  from  Judea, 
which,  by  a  happy  epigram,  he  termed 
a  Protestant  Egypt.  He  made  but  scant 
progress  in  the  acquisition  of  its  lan- 
guage. 

I  could  never  get  on  so  far  in  Hebrew  as 
my  watch,  which  had  much  familiar  inter- 
course with  pawnbrokers,  and  in  this  way 
contracted  many  Jewish  habits ;  for  ex- 
ample, it  would  not  go  on  Saturdays. 

But  on  the  annals  of  his  ancestors  he 
dwells  with  lingering  fondness. 

Jewish  history  is  beautiful ;  but  latter-day 
Jews  reflect  discredit  on  their  sires,  who 
would  otherwise  be  placed  far  above  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Jewish  race  were  extinct,  but  it  were  known 
that  a  single  survivor  of  that  people  still 
existed  somewhere,  men  would  journey  a 
hundred  leagues  to  grasp  that  man's  hand. 
But  now  we  are  despised. 

Again  he  says  :  — 

Modem  Jewish  history  is  tragic  ;  and  yet 
if  one  were  to  write  about  this  tragedy  he 
would  be  laughed  at.  That  is  the  most 
tragic  thing  of  all. 

He  elected  to  live  in  France,  ''the 
Gascony  of  Europe'-  (as  he  strikingly 
dubbed  that  country),  on  account  of 
her  intense  love  of  freedom. 

For  an  Englishman  [as  he  was  fond  of 
saying]  loves  freedom  as  he  loves  his  law- 
fully wedded  wife,  whom  he  regards  as  his 
safe  possession,  and  does  not  treat  with  any 
si>ecial  tenderness.  A  German  loves  free- 
dom as  he  does  his  aged  grandmother,  for 
whom  he  always  keeps  a  snug  comer  by  the 
fireside,  where  she  discourses  fairy-tales  to 
her  listening  children.  But  the  Frenchman 
dotes  on  freedom  as  he  does  on  his  chosen 
bride<  His  affection  for  her  glows  and 
flames  ;  he  throws  Umself  at  her  feet  with 
the  most  exaggerated  protestations  of  en- 
dearment ;  he  will  fight  for  her  to  the  death  ; 
he  will  commit  a  thousand  follies  for  her 
sake. 

Many  a  shrewd  remark  of  his  touch- 
ing French  politics  may  be  cited.  The 
following  is  not  inappropriate  to  the 
present  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
French  Republic  ;  — 

In  other  countries,  when  a  citizen  be- 
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comes  disftatiflfied  with  his  goyemment  he 
emigrates ;  in  France  he  requires  the  gov- 
ernment to  emigrate. 

With  the  English  nation  he  had  but 
little  sympathy  ;  he  knew  too  little  of 
them.     He  terms  them 

the  deities  of  ennui,  who  rush  through  every 
country  at  post  speed  in  their  lacquered 
carriages,  leaving  behind  them  everywhere 
a  grey  dust-cloud  of  sadness. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that, 
even  when  Heine  was  prostrated  by  a 
terrible  malady  and  lay  on  his  mattress- 
grave,  as  he  termed  it,  he  still  retained 
his  gaiety,  and  indulged  in  sportive  fan- 
cies to  the  last.  When  he  was  asked 
about  the  state  of  his  nerves  in  1855, 
the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
Paris,  he  replied  :  "My  nerves  are  of 
that  remarkable  wretchedness,  that  I 
am  convinced  they  would  obtain  the 
prize  medal  for  pain  and  misery  at  the 
Exhibition."  He  read  all  the  medical 
books  which  treated  of  his  disease. 
But  he  said  to  a  friend,  who  found  him 
thus  engaged :  "I  do  not  know  what 
good  this  reading  is  to  do  me,  except 
that  it  will  qualify  me  to  give  lectures 
in  Heaven  on  the  ignorance  of  doctors 
on  earth  concerning  diseases  of  the 
spinal  marrow." 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  any 
selection  from  among  the  innumerable 
brilliant  sayings  that  scintillate  on  his 
pages.  The  story  is  told  of  an  author 
who  sent  his  manuscript  to  an  eminent 
critic,  with  the  request  that  he  should 
be  good  enough  to  turn  down  any  page 
on  which  he  would  discover  a  remark 
to  which  he  took  exception.  The  au- 
thor was  not  over-pleased  when  he 
found  that  all  the  corners  of  the  pages 
of  his  book  formed  one  big  dog-ear. 
Similarly,  I  might  lay  all  the  volumes 
written  by  Heine  under  contribution, 
but  I  must  limit  myself  to  culling  a  few 
smart  sayings  here  and  there. 

Novels  he  terms  the  dessert  of  litera- 
ture. 

Wise  men  think  out  new  thoughts,  and 
fools  proclaim  them. 

Every  man  who  marries  is  like  the  Doge, 
who  weds  the  Adriatic  :  he  knows  not  what 
he  may  find  therein,  tteaaores,  pearls,  or-^ 
monsters. 


His  contemporary,  Bdme,  was  an 
equally  ardent  soldier  in  the  war  of 
the  liberation  of  human  thought,  and 
equally  zealous  in  pleading  for  the  civil 
emancipation  of  his  race,  but  he  did 
not  wield  the  pen  with  like  mastery. 
One  of  his  uttemuces  is  extremely 
noteworthy,  tracing,  as  it  does,  the 
genesis  of  that  anti-Semitism  which 
still  shames  Germany.  He  indicates  it 
in  a  sentence  which,  rising  from  the 
low  level  of  a  pun,  ascends  to  the  higher 
plane  of  an  epigram.  He  says,  "Ihr 
hasst  die  Juden  nicht  well  sie  es  ver- 
dienen,  sondern  well  sie  verdienen," 
which  may  ,be  clumsily  Englished  thus  : 
"Your  hatred  of  the  Jews  is  not  be- 
cause they  have  eanied  it,  but  because 
they  earn."  His  satire  is  not  uniformly 
so  lucid  or  so  keen  as  Heine's.  Does 
he  write  in  praise  or  dispraise  of  aca* 
demic  training  when  he  says,  "  The 
presence  of  a  University  makes  a  coun* 
try  stupid  for  miles  around  "  ? 

During  the  major  portion  of  this  cen- 
tury, the    Hungarian    Saphir   was  ac- 
knowledged as  the  leading  humorist  in 
Austria.    His  caustic  satire  made  him 
excessively  distasteful  to  the  petty  sov- 
ereigns with  whom  the  Germany   of 
those  days  abounded.    Ordered  to  quit 
the  territory  of  one  of  those  princelets, 
he  calmly  observed :  "If  Ms  Highness 
will  deign  to  look  out  of  his    palace 
windows,  he  will  see  me  crossing  the 
frontier  of  his  dominion."    On  another 
occasion  the  king  of  Bavaria,  who  was 
fond  of  dabbling  in  poetry,  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  country  within  twenty-four 
hours.      On  being  asked  whether   he 
could  manage  to  getaway  in  so  short  a 
time,    he    answered,    "Oh,   certainly. 
For  if  my  own  feet  will  not  carry  me 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  I  can  always 
borrow  some  of  the  superfluous  feet  in 
his  Majesty's  last  volume  of  poems*" 
An  author,  jealous  of  Saphir's  fame, 
taxed  him  with  writing  for  money.     "  I 
do  not  act  thus,"  he  continued,  draw- 
ing himself  up  proudly,  "I  write  for 
fame."     "I  admit  the  soft  impeach- 
ment,"  rejoined   Saphir,  "every  one 
writes  for  that  which  he  most  griev- 
ously lacks — I  lack  money,  yw,  lack 
fame." 
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Some  of  his  sayings  anent  money  are 
as  witty  as  they  are  true. 

Who  has  money  ?  The  rich.  That  is  a 
misfortmie.  If  only  the  poor  people  had 
money  we  should  see  what  poor  devils  those 
rich  people  are.  It  is  no  art  to  be  rich  when 
you  have  much  money,  and  it  is  no  merit  to 
be  poor  when  you  have  none. 

What  is  money  ?  A  metal  heel  under  the 
boots  of  little  people  in  order  to  make  them 
appear  as  tall  as  others. 

An  acquaintance  once  said  to  him, 
'^  Making  debts  ruins  a  man."  '^  My 
experience  is  different,"  dryly  observed 
Saphir,  ^^  I  find  that  paying  debts  ruins 
mc."  He  was  asked  to  give  his  opin- 
ion concerning  a  certain  comedian. 
*'  Joking  apart,"  was  the  shrewd  re- 
joinder, ''he  is  not  a  bad  actor."  He 
was  equally  severe  upon  himself.  If 
he  was  not  the  exact  counterpart  of 
Socrates  in  his  wisdom,  he  resembled 
him  in  the  possession  of  satyr-like  fea- 
tures. Many  a  shaft  did  he  level  against 
his  ugliness.  Ho  wrote  the  following 
stanza  beneath  the  portrait  which  faces 
the  title-page  of  the  edition  of  his  col- 
lected works  :  — 

So  ist  mein  Talent,  so  mein  Gesicht ; 
Gefallen  beide  meinem  Leser  nicht, 
So  sprech^  ich,  wie  die  Jimgfrau  spricht, 
Ach,  es  war  nicht  meine  Wahl. 

I  have  hitherto  limited  myself  to  the 
adducing  of  specimens  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor that  have  been  uttered  by  members 
of  the  Hebrew  race.  A  few  examples 
may  be  cited  of  instances  in  which 
notable  Hebrews  have  stimulated  the 
wit  of  theif  Grentile  fellow-country- 
men. Lovers  of  art  will  still  remember 
the  enthusiasm  with  whicli  Abraham 
Solomon's  stirring  picture,  ''  Waiting 
for  the  Verdict,"  was  greeted.  The 
artist,  not  being  a  Boyal  Academician, 
had  his  painting  ''  skied."  All  the  pic- 
tures contributed  by  that  august  frater- 
nity were  as  usual  hung  on  the  line. 
Thomas  Landseer  was  in  ecstasies  as 
he  beheld  the  thrilling  scene  depicted 
on  the  canvas,  and  exclaimed  :  ''  There 
is  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  but  not 
B.A.'d  like  one  of  these  1  " 

The  SahiTday  Betiew^  shortly  after 
the  death  of  that  illustrious  philanthro* 
pist,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  published 
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a  very  sympathetic  and  eulogistic  re- 
view, in  which  the  writer  observed : 
"Such  a  career  cannot  be  crystallized 
into  an  epigram  nor  summed  up  in  a 
bon  ww)i."  On  this  statement  Punch 
felicitously  commented,  "Yes,  it  can. 
'Bon  Mol'  good  Moses."  This  is 
worthy  to  rank  with  another  of  Punch's 
happy  puns.  W^hen  Lord  Rothschild 
took  his  oath  as  a  peer  with  his  head 
reverently  covered,  in  accordance  with 
Jewish  usage,  that  journal  suggested 
that  he  should  assume  the  style  and 
title  of  Lord  Hatton. 

In  conclusion,  I  propose,  without,  I 
hope,  falling  into  auecdotage,  to  quote 
some  short  anonymous  tales  or  remarks 
which  describe  a  few  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  Israelitish  race  —  some  of 
their  foibles,  ay,  and  their  misfortunes 
—  in  a  humorous  garb.  These  witti- 
cisms possess  all  the  essentials  of  true 
humor,  as  the  jest  is,  for  the  most  part, 
though  not  invariably,  turned  by  the 
speaker  against  himself,  and  the  laugh- 
ter which  the  raillery  evokes  is  in- 
vested with  a  genial,  kindly,  and  loving 
character.  The  authorship  of  the  joke 
is  unknown  ;  the  witticism  passes  from 
mouth  to  mouth  ;  in  some  instances,  it 
has  never  before  been  written  down. 
A  striking  commentary  was  recently 
made  by  a  Russian  Jew  on  the  judicial 
corruption  which  stains  his  country. 
He  passed  the  law  courts  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  empire,  and  noticed  a  fine 
statue  placed  in  front  of  the  building. 
*'  Whom  does  that  statue  represent  ?  " 
he  inquires  of  a  passer-by.  "  Why, 
Justice,  of  course  I  "  "  How  sad,"  ex- 
claims the  Jew,  heaving  a  profound 
sigh,  "  that  justice  should  be  relegated 
to  the  outside  of  the  edifice  and  be 
altogether  excluded  from  admission 
within  I  " 

"  Death  is  the  best  physician,"  said  a 
witling  to  his  medical  attendant,  who 
had  been  somewhat  too  assiduous  in  his 
professional  visits.  "  Why  so  ?  "  asked 
the  doctor.  "Because  he  only  pays 
one  visit." 

A  dialogue  overheard  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  on  a  frosty  winter's  day : 
"Mr.  Moses,  what  would  you  advise 
me  to  buy  to-day  ?  "    "  Thermometers, 
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of  course  ;  they  are  very  low  at  present, 
-and  are  sure  to  rise." 

A  Mr.  Goldsmith  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  He  thought  it  advisable 
to  adopt  a  name  with  a  more  Gentile 
ring,  and  dubbed  himself  Mr.  Smith. 
^'What  a  fool  I"  exclaimed  a  member 
of  the  congregation  on  hearing  of  the 
change  ;  ^'  this  is  the  first  Jew  who  has 
thrown  away  his  gold." 

At  a  festive  banquet,  representatives 
of  the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
clergy  had  been  invited,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  pleasant  converse.  The  rabbi, 
faithful  to  the  dietary  precepts  of  his 
religion,  partook  of  only  a  few  of  the 
dishes.  An  appetizing  joint  of  roast 
pork  was  set  on  the  table.  The  Catho- 
lic priest  turned  to  his  neiglibor,  and 
asked,  *'  When  will  the  time  come  that 
I  may  have  the  privilege  of  serving  you 
with  a  slice  of  this  delicious  meat  ?  " 
"When  I  have  the  gratification  of  as- 
sisting at  your  Reverence's  wedding," 
the  rabbi  rejoined,  with  a  courteous 
bow. 

I  am  painfully  conscious  that  I  have 
brought  before  you  but  very  little  origi- 
nal matter.  All  the  instruction  and 
amusement  that  I  have  been  able  to 
afford  you  are  due  to  the  labora  of 
others.  May  I  justify  my  action  by 
relating  to  you  the  little-known  fable  of 
the  Bee  and  the  Spider  ?  The  bee  and 
the  spider  were  disputing  with  each 
other  as  to  the  superiority  of  their 
respective  fabrics.  "  Ah,"  said  the 
spider  haughtily, "  you  draw  your  mate- 
rial from  outside  ;  you  cull  it  from  every 
flower  of  the  field,  while  I  rely  exclu- 
sively upon  my  own  resources.  I  spin 
my  threads  out  of  my  own  body." 
"  Quite  true,"  said  the  bee,  "  and  you 
fashion  worthless  cobwebs,  which  peo- 
ple are  ever  anxious  to  destroy.  I  pro- 
duce sweet  honeycombs  that  serve  for 
the  perpetual  delight  and  sustenance  of 
mair,  satisfying  his  hunger  and  illumin- 
ing his  darkness."  Will  it  be  arrogant 
on  my  part,  if  I  utter  the  hope  that  I 
have  not  spun  cobwebs  into  your  brain, 
but  set  before  you  a  small  and  not  un- 
wel^me  dish  of  honey. 

HEBMANiSr'  Adleb,  Chitf^dbU, 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
TEN  DAYS  ON  AN  OUr-RlVER. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  March, 
1889,  we  got  into  the  long  swell  which 
marks  proximity  to  the  coast-line  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  and  at  about  noon 
sighted  a  spire,  which  we  w«re  told 
was  part  of  Bonny  Cathedral.  Shortly 
afterwards  some  corrugated  iron  roofs 
became  visible  ;  and  as  we  continued 
our  com*se,  a  straight,  dark  line  just 
showed  itself  above  the  waters,  and 
gave  us  our  first  view  of  the  land  por- 
tion of  the  !Nlger  delta.  As  I  glanced 
at  the  captain's  chart  I  wondered  how 
we  should  ever  find  our  way  through 
the  labyrinth  of  channels  into  which 
we  were  entering  —  a  doubt  by  no 
means  lessened  by  a  view  of  the  appar- 
ently unbroken  lines  of  surf  and  ex- 
panses of  mud-colored  shallow  water 
which  lay  between  us  and  the  shore. 
However,  after  many  twistings  and 
turnings,  and  the  guidance  of  the  soli- 
tary buoy  by  which  this  channel  is 
marked,  we  finally  glided  into  smooth 
water,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  Bonny 
Biver  —  a  broad  estuary,  bounded  by 
banks  of  mud,  almost  awash  at  high 
tide,  and  far  below  the  level  of  our  eyes 
as  we  paced  the  deck  of  the  Benguela. 
On  the  left  bank  were  some  hall-dozen 
two-storied  European  buildings,  with 
corrugated  iron  roofs,  behind  them  a 
broad  expanse  of  bush,  of  which  the 
straight  outline  was  here  and  there 
broken  by  a  gigantic  cotton-tree.  As  it 
neared  the  river's  mouth,  the  bank's 
few  feet  of  elevation  gradually  dwin- 
dled to  nothing,  until  it  meiged  into 
the  broad,  wet,  sandy  foreshore,  which, 
in  its  turn,  melted  into  the  sea-horizon. 
There  was  no  sign  of  native  habitations, 
the  town,  or  rather  towns  of  Bonny 
being,  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  situated 
on  creeks  a  little  farther  up  and  down 
the  river.  Some  fifty  yards  from  the 
shore  was  moored  an  old  hulk,  con- 
nected with  the  land  by  a  wooden  pier. 

The  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant,  presented  an 
absolutely  flat  and  unbroken  horizon, 
and,  when  shortly  afterwards  we  en- 
tered the  ship's  boat  to  row  ashore, 
disappeared  altogether  beneath  th.e  sky- 
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line.  Up-stream  the  view,  equally  flat 
and  unbroken,  afforded  rather  more 
variety  of  color.  The  broad  stream 
stretched  away  —  an  unruffled  streak  of 
light — till  it  melted  into  the  haze  of 
the  noitheiTi  horizon  ;  the  green  foliage 
and  brown,  gnarled  stems  and  roots 
of  the  unending  mangroves  stood  out 
sharply  on  an  island  in  mid-stream  a 
few  hundred  yards  above  us  ;  whilst 
on  the  left  bank,  above  the  factories, 
mangroves  again  showed  a  sheet  of  less 
brilliant  green,  gradually  fading  in  the 
far  distance  into  the  grey  of  sky  and 
river. 

The  hulk  just  mentioned  was  a  rem- 
nant of  the  older  style  of  trading,  when 
merchants  sent  their  own  vessels,  which , 
casting  anchor  in  the  rivers,  were  cov- 
ered with  mat  awnings  and  gener- 
ally made  comfortable,  —  remaining  fol* 
weeks  or  months  until  their  original 
cai^o  was  exhausted  and  replaced  by 
barrels  of  palm-oil.  Later  on  they  took 
to  leaving  one  ship  permanently  on  the 
coast,  moored  to  the  shore,  dismantled, 
and  turned  into  a  floating  house  and 
fortress ;  for  in  the  good  old  days  of 
the  *' Palm-oil  RufBan,"  the  vocation 
of  merchants  on  this  coast  was  anything 
but  a  peaceful  one.  Now  goods  are  all 
sent  out  by  the  regular  lines  of  steam- 
era,  and  the  merchants^  representatives 
live  in  comfortable  houses  on  the  dry 
land. 

Soon  a  smart  gig  put  out  from  the 
shore,  and  brought  on  board  Captain 
Boler,-  one  of  the  oldest  English  resi- 
dents on  tlie  coast,  and  Major  (now  Sir 
Claud)  Macdonald,  the  British  high 
commissioner  for  the  oil-rivers,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  England  on  a 
special  mission.  The  former  kindly 
invited  us  to  stay  with  him  while  we 
remained  at  Bonny  ;  and  finding  that 
we  were  likely  to  have  to  wait  some 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Nubia, 
which  was  to  take  us  to  England,  we 
gladly  accepted  his  offer.  80  packing 
up  our  traps,  we  reluctantly  bade  fare- 
well to  the  Benguela,  her  captain  and 
officers,  and  accompanied  Captain  Boler 
ashore;   • 

His  residence  was  a  substantial,  two- 
storied  building,  of  which  the  ground 


floor  was  entirely  devoted  to  merchan- 
dise and  coopers^  work-shops,  for  the 
repair  and  manufacture  of  the  casks  in 
which  the  palm-oil  is  sent  to  England. 
The  first  and  residential  floor  was 
reached  by  a  broad  wooden  staircase 
outside  the  house,  but  under  cover  of 
the  wide  verandah  which  encircled  the 
whole  building.  On  to  this  verandah 
all  the  rooms  gave.  At  the  top  of  the 
staircase  and  facing  the  river  was  the 
dining-room,  occupying  nearly  all  the 
centre  of  the  house  ;  to  the  right  and 
left  of  it  large,  airy  bedrooms  opened, 
giving  respectively  as  well  on  to  the 
northern  and  southern  verandahs ; 
while  on  the  other  side  were  the  offices, 
Captain  Boler 's  own  rooms,  and  those 
of  his  clerks. 

In  the  afternoon  Major  Macdonald 
took  us  to  see  the  cathedral.  Soon  after 
starting  we  came  to  a  narrow  tidal 
channel,  and  were  anxiously  debating 
as  to  the  best  means  of  passing  it,  when 
three  naked  little  blackamoors  appeared, 
one  of  whom,  pointing  at  me,  said, 
'^Me  cany  them  man;"  and  as  good 
as  his  word,  he  lifted  me  on  his  shoul- 
ders and  carried  me  across.  Our  way 
to  the  cathedral  lay  through  !^onny 
Town,  a  dirty  and  intricate  collectiofi 
of  huts ;  some  with  wattl^-anfl-<lanb 
walls  and  palm-leaf  thatched  roofs,; 
others  of  mud-brick  and  corrugated  iron 
roofs  ;  and  some  again  a  mixture  of  the 
two  styles  of  architecture,  but  all  out  of 
repair,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see,  filthily 
dirty.  The  chief  feature  of  the  place 
appeared  to  be  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  broken  square-face  "  Holland's  " 
gin  bottles  which  were  strewn  about  its 
streets,  and  which  afforded  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  thirety  temperament  of  its 
inhabitants.  Gin  is  one  of  the  most 
important  exports  from  England  to  our 
nevv  protectorate,  and  so  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  natives  that  they  even 
have  a  few  bottles  buried  with  them 
when  they  die  ;  and  as  I  learnt  from  a 
wooden  image  of  a  god  which  was 
given  to  me,  they  have  i)romoted  it  to 
the  dignity  of  the  ancient  nectar  —  the 
deity  in  question  being  represented 
with  a  *•*'  squai'e-face "  bottle  in  each 
hand. 
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'  Two  minutes'  walk,  however,  sufficed 
for  the  passage  of  King  Ja-ja's  capital, 
and  brought  us  to  the  margin  of  a  deep 
pool  surrounded  by  gigantic  cot  ton - 
trees,  whose  heavy  shade  and  but- 
tressed roots  would  almost  have  made 
one  imagine  one's  self  in  some  early 
£nglish  cloister,  but  for  its  human  oc- 
cupants, whose  behavior  and  appear- 
ance were  as  far  as  possible  opposed  to 
an  ideas  of  peace  and  dignity.  Here 
King  Ja-ja's  female  subjects  come  to 
draw  water  for  their  households  :  fat, 
elderly  negresses,  swathed  in  two  or 
three  parti-colored  square  dustei*s  ; 
sKm,  agile  young  matrons,  looking  any- 
thing but  matronly  in  half  a  yard  of 
t|ie  same  material:  girls  of  all  ages, 
from  six  to  sixteen,  with  no  fraction  of 
a  duster,  but  adorned  with  a  single 
string  of  cowries  pendant  from  their 
hips  ;  all  carrying  huge  water- jars  on 
their  shoulders  (in  the  case  of  the  chil- 
dren almost  as  large  as  themselves), 
and  all  laughing  and  talking  and  splash- 
ing to  the  utmost  of  their  powers.  Ac- 
companying them  were  the  unemployed 
youths  of  Bonny  (apparently  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population),  helping 
the  women,  as  idle  young  men  do  all 
the  world  over,  by  causing  endless  gig- 
gles, and  rendering  the  proper  business 
ofi  hand  pei*fectly  impossible.  I  was- 
too  far  off  to  hear  what  was  said,  and 
even,  had  I  been  nearer,  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  Yoruba  dialect  spoken 
at  Bonny  ;  yet  I  underetood  every  word 
that  was  uttered  as  well  as  if  I  had 
been  watching  a  similar  scene  being 
enacted  in  an  English  ball-room,  or  on 
the  area  steps  of  a  London  house. 
The  consequences  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  have  no  doubt  been  most  annoy- 
ing to  serious-minded  persons  in  search 
of  information  ;  but  to  the  truly  friv- 
olous they  have  caused  but  little  prac- 
tical inconvenience,  nor  will,  until  a 
second  and  worse  Babel  indicts  on  man- 
kind a  confusion  of  giggles. 

Our  road  lay  through  thick  bush,  in 
which  a  broad  ^*  nde  "  had  been  cut, 
marked  by  narrow,  interlacing  tracks, 
which  the  bare  feet  of  its  users  had 
worn.  Half  an  hour's  walk  brought 
iMf  to  Archdeacon  Crowther's  house,  a 


pleasant  dwelling  in  a  well-kept  garden 
facing  the  river.  We  were  most  amia- 
bly received  by  the  archdeacon  and 
Mrs.  Crowther,  who  showed  us  over 
their  beautiful  church  and  well-built 
schools,  the  former  capable  of  seating 
a  thousand  persons  —  a  number  which, 
I  am  told,  the  archdeacon  often  draws 
within  its  walls.  The  mission  buildings 
are  all  situated  in  a  clearing  in  a  part 
of  the  bush  which  was  formerly  sacred 
to  the  local  god,  and  from  which  his 
votaries,  ever  anxious  to  secure  a  hu- 
man sacrifice,  were  in  the  habit  of 
pouncing  out  on  unsuspecting  way- 
farers. 

Although  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  West  African  negro  has 
yet  arrived  at  a  stage  which  fits  him  for 
the  reception  of  our  religion  and  civil- 
ization, with  their  attendant  liberties  in 
the  matter  of  gin,  gunpowder,  and 
forms  of  woi*ship,  and  restrictions  as  to 
sexual  relationship,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  world  at  large  can  no 
longer  tolerate  the  cruelties  and  abom- 
inations attendant  on  his  ancestor  and 
devil  worship,  nor  live  cheek-by-jowl 
(as  it  must  nowadavs  with  all  seaboard 
populations)  with  a  people  whicli  prac- 
tises them.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  advantages  of  missionary  work 
among  members  of  more  advanced  re- 
ligions, the  thanks  of  the  civilized  world 
are  certainly  due  to  the  missionaries 
who  have  at  all  events  stamped  out  the 
outward  and  more  objectionable  forms 
of  West  African  superstition.  Among 
these  Archdeacon  Crowther,  and,  as  I 
heard  on  all  sides,  his  father,  the  Bishop 
of  the  Niger,  belong  to  the  very  highest 
class ;  and  being  themselves  natives, 
have  an  amount  of  influence  which  no 
white  man  could  hope  to  attain.  Like 
their  American  brothere,  some  of  the 
black  parsons  are  decidedly  quaint  in 
their  methods  of  teaching.  One  who 
acted  as  locum  tenens  for  the  archdea- 
con some  tuue  ago,  attracted  great 
crowds  every  Sunday  by  his  violent 
anti-white  sermons.  In  one  of  them 
he  was  telling  his  congregation  of  Grod 
calling  the  lambs  into  his  fold.  *'  Which 
did  you  think  God  called  ?  "  he  asked  ; 
*^  the  white  lambs,  or  the  black  ?    Nay, 
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my  brethren,  not  the  white,  but  the 
black.  And  why?"  (Here  a  solemn 
pause.)    "  Because  he  grows  wool." 

Many  were  the  stories  told  us  of 
cannibalism  and  human  sacrifice,  the 
former,  I  fancy,  mostly  exaggerated ; 
for,  as  far  as  I  know,  cannibalism  has 
never  been  practised  in  this  region  ex- 
cept as  part  of  a  religious  ceremony  ; 
but  the  latter  is  still  so  openly  practised 
in  the  districts  out  of  immediate  Euro- 
pean control,  only  a  few  miles  from 
Bonny,  that  it  is  certain  to  have  flour- 
ished there  equally  until  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  force.  Only  a  few  weeks 
before  our  arrival,  for  instance,  thirty 
slaves  were  killed  at  a  place  not  fifty 
miles  from  Bonny,  in  order  that  their 
late  master  might  not  be  unattended  in 
the  land  of  spirits  ;  while  the  relations 
of  another  deceased  chief,  also  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  had  lately 
buried  alive  two  of  his  slaves  in  his 
grave,  and  had  hung  up  two  more,  head 
downwards,  by  hooks  passed  through 
the  sinews  of  their  heels ;  in  which 
positioi>  they  remained  until  the  flesh 
rotted  away,  and  the  poor  wretches, 
still  alive,  fell  into  a  pit  full  of  spikes, 
on  which  they  were  impaled. 

Among  the  rites  formerly  practised 
at  Bonny,  the  most  horrible,  I  think. 
Was  the  monthly  sacrifice  of  a  virgin 
to  the  shark-god.  At  the  first  low 
water  of  every  springtide  a  victim  was 
led  out  to  the  water's  edge,  there  bound 
to  a  stake  and  left  until  her  agony  was 
ended  by  the  slowly  rising  tide,  or  the 
sharper  but  more  quickly  striking  fangs 
of  the  hungry  sharks. 

Horrible  as  this  religion  is,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  putting  enormous  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  rulers,  and  thus 
enabling  them  to  maintain  a  degree  of 
order  which  our  milder  methods  fail  to 
effect.  Men  who  had  travelled  in  the 
interior  told  me  that,  in  point  of  hon- 
esty, the  civilized  compared  most  un- 
favorably with  the  uncivilized  parts. 
One  traveller  in  a  hitherto  unvisited 
region,  having  lost  his  gold  watch  and 
chain,  wished  to  offer  £30  reward  for 
its  recovery  ;  but  the  chief  of  the  vil- 
lage would  not  hear  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing, saying  that  it  would  disgrace  him 


forever  were  it  known  that  a  stranger 
had  been  obliged  to  buy  back  his  own 
property  in  his  territory  ;  and  issuing  a 
proclamation,  the  watch  was  soon  found 
and  returned  to  its  owner. 

Judging  from  the  experiences  af 
Archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Crowther,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Kroo  coast,  who,  from 
their  frequent  employment  on  board 
European  ships,  have  become  fairly 
civilized,  do  not  share  these  fine  sci'U- 
ples.  While  they  were  returning  fmili 
a  trip  to  Sierra  Leone  they  were  ship- 
wrecked off  Cape  Falmas  ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  personally 
well  known  to  many  of  the  natives,  the 
latter  had  no  compunction  in  robbing 
them  of  everything  they  possessed^ 
Mre.  Crowther,  being  a  very  plucky 
woman,  felt  so  indignant  that  she  took 
off  her  wedding-ring  and  threw  it  into 
the  sea  rather  than  let  the  natives  have 
it. 

In  justice  to  the  Kroo  boys,  howevef , 
I  must  say  that  they  treat  the  stranger 
no  worse  than  their  own  friends  and 
relations.  After  one  of  them  has  been 
working  up  and  down  the  coast  for 
months  or  years,  and  has  collected  a 
nice  little  ^^  pile,"  and  a  fashionable 
outfit,  consisting  of  a  tall  hat,  a  red 
cotton  umbrella,  and  the  tunic  of  a 
Guards  drummer-boy,  he  begins  tb 
yearn  for  his  native  village  ;  so  balanc- 
ing himself  (or  otherwise)  in  a  keel- 
less  ^*  dug-out  "of  fifteen  inches  beant; 
he  bids  farewell  to  civilization,  and 
charging  the  surf,  lauds  with  a  buint> 
on  his  native  shore.  Immediatelv  fol- 
lowing  him  is  a  gigantic  roller,  and  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  it  is 
many  chances  to  one  that  the  welconl-^ 
ing  crowd  forget  to  drag  the  canoe  ottt 
of  the  way  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and 
that  she  (bottom  uppermost),  the  tall 
hat,  the  umbrella,  and  the  tunic,  aro 
all  gaily  dancing  in  the  surf.  A  score 
of  strong  arms  are  soon  beating  the 
water  to  their  rescue,  which  is  speedily 
efi'ected,  without  much  advantage  to 
the  rightful  owner,  but  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  lucky  swimmers  who  secure  the 
prizes.  Then  after  toiling  all  these 
months  away  from  home,  the  welcome 
wanderer  cannot  be  allowed  to  burden 
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himself  with  all  those  heavy  bags  that 
hang  from  his  waist,  and  many  willing 
hands  are  stretched  out  to  relieve  him 
of  his  load,  with  the  result  that  he 
re-enters  his  home  much  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  Job  entered  and  expected 
4x>  leave  this  world  ;  nor  does  he  again 
have  ,the  pleasure  of  iiandling  an  um- 
brella or  a  gin-bottle  until  a  fresh  arrival 
from  the  ships  of  Christendom  affords 
him  also  the  opportunity  of  assisting 
at  the  home-coming  of  some  one  else. 

On  our  return  home  Major  Macdon- 
ald  had  at  once  to  start  for  Opobo, 
where  he  was  due  to  attend  a  '*  pala- 
ver" on  the  following  morning.  As 
no  steam-launch  was  at  hand,  he  had 
to  travel  in  a  native  canoe,  winding  his 
way  through  the  intricate  network  of 
channels  which  intersect  the  Niger 
delta  in  every  direction,  most  of  them 
wholly  unexplored,  and  many  even 
utterly  unknown.  It  is  strange  to  think 
that  within  a  short  distance  of  Bonny, 
constantly  frequented  as  it  is  by  En- 
glish men-of-war,  there  should  be  miles 
of  Water-way  less  known  and  more  un- 
mapped than  the  distant  upper  reaches 
of  the  Niger  or  the  Zambesi. 

Next  morning  I  was  awakened  early 
by  the  loud  beating  of  tom-toms,  so 
lifting  up  my  mosquito -curtain  and 
peeping  through  the  blinds,  I  spied  a 
procession  of  long  war-canoes  advanc- 
ing down  the  river  laden  with  barrels 
of  palm-oil,  and  each  containing  a  king 
and  some  fifty  of  his  subjects,  who,  by 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
handled  their  long -pointed  paddles, 
showed  to  the  initiated  to  which  par- 
ticular monarch  they  Had  the  honor  of 
owing  allegiance.  These  paddle-strokes 
are  some  of  them  curiously  fantastic 
and  intricate,  and  must  add  enormously 
to  the  labor  of  propulsion,  and,  I  should 
imagine,  are  only  reserved  for  state 
occasions  ;  they  are,  however,  as  dis- 
tinctive as  the  tartan  of  a  Hii^hland 
clan,  the  camel-marks  of  the  Sudan- 
ese, or  the  tattooing  of  a  South  Sea 
islander. 

This,  it  appeared,  was  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  the  neighboring  kings 
—  who  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the    lucrative    post   of   middle-man  — 


come  down  to  exchange  the  palm-oil 
collected  from  up-river  markets  for 
European  goods.  Later  in  the  day  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  presented  to  all 
their  sable  majesties,  some  of  whom 
rejoiced  in  such  un-royal  and  un-Afri- 
can  names  as  Black  Face,  Green  Head, 
Dublin  Green,  Charles  HoUiday,  and 
John  Brown  ;  the  only  exceptions  to 
this  rule  being  Oritchie  and  Oko 
Jumbo.  They  were  mostly  pleasant, 
fairly  intelligent-looking  men,  with 
good  white  teeth,  which  they  continu- 
ally showed,  and  the  regular  Christy 
Minstrel  laugh.  One  or  two  of  them  had 
been  to  England,  and  wore  European 
clothes.  These  seemed  there  to  have 
lost  a  good  deal  of  the  simplicity  which 
lends  a  charm  to  the  un travelled  and 
uneducated  West  African  without  hav- 
ing gained  very  much  instead.  One  of 
the  kings  quite  won  my  heai-t  by  a  little 
bit  of  flattery  on  my  artistic  powers, 
about  which  I  myself  was  not  par- 
ticularly confident.  Looking  over  ray 
shoulder  as  I  was  sketching  a  lovely 
palm-tree,  the  resting-place  of  .a  troop 
of  white  doves,  which  stood  just  under 
the  verandah,  he  remarked,  pointing  at 
the  sketch,  "  Them  all  same  like  tree." 
On  ray  asking  Captain  Boler  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  class  of  goods  for 
which  the  palm-oil  was  exchanged,  he 
suggested  I  should  come  and  inspect 
them  myself.  We  accordingly  de- 
scended to  the  store.  Such  a  curious 
collection  !  Knives,  hatchets,  bales  of 
cloth,  looking-glasses,  straw  hats,  blue- 
and-white-striped  jerseys,  beads,  and 
knick-knacks  of  all  kinds  ;  among  which 
were  some  very  fine  pieces  of  coral, 
much  used  by  the  wealthier  natives  as 
an  ornament.  Captain  Boler  showed 
me  one  piece,  about  an  inch  square, 
which  he  said  w^as  worth  £70.  Some 
time  ago  the  experiment  was  tried  of 
sending  out  some  imitation  coral,  which, 
however,  had  no  success.  The  first 
chief  to  whom  it  was  offered,  after 
looking  at  one  of  the  strings  of  beads, 
put  it  to  his  lips,  and  uttering  a  con- 
temptuous "Tcha!"  (Pooh  I)  handed 
it  back  and  went  off,  accompanied  by 
all  the  others.  They  are  also  most  par- 
ticular about  the  composition  of  some 
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coins  kDown  as  manillas  —  in  shape 
like  a  thick,  plain  bangle  with  thick- 
ened, turned-up  ends,  which  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  a  capital  C  ;  to  please 
them,  these  coins  must,  when  hit,  give 
out  a  certain  ring,  which  they  alone  can 
accurately  recognize.  The  choice  of 
cotton  prints  for  this  market  is  also  a 
matter  that  requires  great  care  on  the 
part  of  the  exporter.  Often  whole  car- 
goes of  stuffs  are  found  to  be  ahuost 
unsalable,  and  have  to  be  got  rid  of  for 
what  they  will  fetch.  In  many  parts 
cotton  stuffs  are  not  accepted  unless 
they  are  printed  on  both  sides  ;  the 
ordinary  prints,  plain  on  one  side,  or, 
as  the  natives  express  it,  **  Them  no 
have  two  face,"  being  looked  down 
upon  as  worthless. 

In  the  midst  of  Captain  Boler's  mot- 
ley collection  I  noticed  some  rolls  of 
fine  red  damask,  and  on  inquiring  by 
whom  that  was  purchased,  I  was  told 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  it  among 
the  kings,  who  used  it  for  the  purpose 
of  winding-sheets.  The  same  ideas  as 
to  a  future  state,  which  causes  slaves  to 
be  sacrificed  at  their  master's  death, 
leads  to  the  interment  with  the  corpse 
of  all  such  necessaries  and  luxuries  as 
would  ensure  his  comfort  and  dignity 
in  the  land  of  spirits.  As  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  bury  a  man  beneath  the  door  of 
his  own  house  —  which ,  in  the  case  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  is  then  aban- 
doned—  it  is  probable  that  the  tumble- 
down and  unpromising -looking  old 
shanties  of  Bonny  Town  will  yield  some 
rich  treasures,  should  its  inhabitants 
eve^  become  sufficiently  advanced  to 
feel  the  need  of  drains. 

One  afternoon  Captain  Boler  took  us 
to  Ju-ju  Town  to  pay  Black  Face  a 
visit.  It  was  a  three-mile  row,  mostly 
through  narrow  channels  between  isl- 
ands densely  covered  with  mangroves, 
whose  dark-green  foliage,  perched  on 
the  top  of  a  framework  of  earthless 
roots,  presents  a  strange  and  unnatural 
appearance  even  by  day  ;  and  in  the 
twilight,  magnified  and  rendered  indis- 
tinct by  the  rising  mist,  these  tangled 
roots  look  like  bunches  of  some  writh- 
ing reptiles  pendant  from  the  dark  walls 


that   hem   in   the   narrow  stream  <m. 
either  side. 

A  wonderful  stillness  pervades  these 
West  African  creeks.  Except  for  the 
gentle  ripple  of  the  water  among  the 
mangroves,  hardly  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard ;  and  the  only  sign  of  life  was 
afforded  by  an  occasional  crane,  which, 
startled  by  the  sound  of  our  oars,  re- 
luctantly abandoned  his  fishing  and 
fiew  heavily  away  ;  and  by  the  families 
of  little  red  crabs  collected  on  the  snaky- 
looking  roots,  that  edged  into  the  water 
as  a  splash  from  the  oai*s  warned  them 
of  our  proximity. 

Turning  a  sharp  corner,  and  pass- 
ing under  an  archway  of  overhanging 
branches,  so  low  that  we  had  to  duck 
our  heads,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
small,  shady  creek,  bright  with  the  re- 
flection of  the  glorious  vegetation  that 
lined  its  banks.  Just  in  front  of  us 
was  a  high  palisade  of  stout  poles,  above 
which  peeped  the  palm-thatched  roofs 
of  the  village.  Stopping  at  an  open- 
ing, we  were  received  by  Black  Face, 
John  Brown,  and  Green  Head,  who 
helped  us  out  of  our  boat,  and  led  us 
into  the  hut  of  the  first-named  king. 
It  was  a  curiously  civilized  abode  to 
find  in  such  a  place,  and  among  such 
savage  surroundings  ;  glazed  windows, 
well-painted  walls  adorned  with  some 
fair  prints,  and  mahogany  chairs,  side- 
board, and  diniug-table,  the  latter  cov- 
ered with  siphons,  with  of  course  a  due 
proportion  of  the  inevitable  "square- 
face."  Having  partaken  of  a  mixture 
of  these,  and  uttered  the  mystic  word 
"  Boo,"  which  is  de  rigueur  on  such 
occasions,  our  hosts  offered  to  show  us 
their  war-canoes  ;  so  skirting  the  town, 
we  followed  a  narrow  path  and  dived 
into  the  bush,  a  tangled  mass  of  lovely 
fiowering  creepers  and  gigantic  ferns, 
over  which  towered  some  of  the  largest 
cocoa-palms  I  had  ever  seen.  A  short 
walk  brought  us  to  the  shed  in  which 
the  war-canoes  were  kept  —  huge,  un- 
wieldy-looking things  dug  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  single  tree,  about  three  feet 
broad  and  fifty  or  sixty  in  length.  They 
present,  however,  an  imposing  appear- 
ance fully  manned,  with  the  fifty  pad- 
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dies  simultaneously  flashing  in  the 
sunlight.  Close  by  was  the  old  harra- 
coon  in  which  the  Portuguese  used  to 
6tore  the  slaves  prior  to  embarkation, 
—  a  long,  low,  one-storied  stone  build- 
ing without  windows,  a  very  dismal 
dungeon  in  which  to  spend  the  last 
hours  on  one^s  native  land. 

On  the  margin  of  the  creek  close  by, 
half  buned  in  the  mud,.  I  saw  an  odd- 
shaped  earthenware  bowl,  curiously  or- 
namented with  bosses.  Beiug  always 
on  the  lookout  for  curios^  I  at  once 
asked  if  it  had  been  thrown  away,  and 
finding  that  it  had,  I  whispered  to  Cap- 
tain Boler  to  try  to  secure  it  for  me, 
which  he  kindly  did ;  and  I  trium- 
phantly carried  off  my  trophy,  which  it 
turned  out  had  belonged  to  a  neighbor- 
ing and  now  disused  Ju-ju  altar,  and 
was  one  of  the  vessels  in  which  the 
blood  of  the  human  sacrifices  had  been 
carried  —  with  songs  and  dances  — 
through  the  town,  to  be  tasted  in  turn 
by  the  inhabitants.  In  the  town  itself 
we  found  another  altar  still  standing, 
and  adorned  with  a  collection  of  curi- 
ously carved  images,  bowls,  bits  of  pot- 
tery, and  brass  rods.  These  were  by 
way  of  having  been  discaixled  and 
thrown  away  by  the  present  chiefs, 
who  are  Christians  ;  but  from  the  fact 
of  the  altar  and  all  its  appurtenances 
having  been  left  intact,  I  suspect  that, 
at  the  best,  they  have  but  added  our 
religion  to  their  own.  Near  this  altar 
was  a  group  of  women  squatting  on  the 
ground,  who  were  singing  the  wildest 
of  tunes  to  the  accompaniment  of  tom- 
toms made  of  square  pieces  of  wood 
hollowed  out  from  beneath,  and  of  an 
even  simpler  instrument  —  an  ordinary 
narrow-necked,  earthenware  jar,  from 
which  they  produced  various  deep  notes 
by  beating  on  the  mouth  with  the  palms 
of  their  hands.  These  jars  varied  in 
height  from  about  three  feet  down  to  a 
few  inches,  according  to  the  depth  of 
note  they  were  intended  to  produce. 
While  the  women  were  singing  and 
playing,  the  men  and  boys  danced  — 
not  the  war-dance,  which  is  nearly  al- 
ways performed  by  the  males  of  savage 
tribes,  but  rather  the  class  of  that  of 
the  *'  Gawazi "  women  on  the  Nile,  or, 


I  should  imagine,  the  Nautch  girls  of 
Ihdia. 

On  the  following  afternoon  H.M.S. 
Pheasant,  with  Major  Macdonald  on 
board,  arrived  from  Opobo,  which  she 
had  been  blockading  for  some  weeks  in 
consequence  of  the  behavior  of  the 
local  kings,  who,  acting  as  they  do  as 
middle-men,  were  anxious  to  prevent 
all  direct  communication  between  the 
buyer  and  the  producer.  With  this 
end  in  view  they  had  placed  booms 
across  the  river,  and  otherwise  made 
themselves  thoroughly  obstructive  ;  the 
result  being  that  the  crews  of  two  of 
her  Majesty's  ships  had  been  obliged  to 
spend  most  of  their  nights  for  some 
time  past  in  patrolling  fever-stricken 
creeks,  with  hardly  any  greater  oppor- 
tunity of  excitement  than  that  afforded 
by  the  occasional  capture  of  a  "dug- 
out "  and  her  crew  of  two  small  boys, 
and  cargo  of  half-a-dozen  long-legged 
chickens. 

We  dined  on  board  that  night,  and 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  miseries 
attending  the  blockade  of  West  African 
rivera,  and  how  the  damp  nights  in  the 
swamps  and  the  monotony  of  the  work 
had  played  sad  havoc  with  the  crew,  a 
very  large  percentage  of  whom,  and 
several  of  the  officers,  were  down  with 
fever.  Tlie  captain  had  wished  to  show 
us  the  war-dance  of  his  Kroo  boys  ;  but 
just  as  they  were  about  to  begin  the 
doctor  asked  him  to  postpone  it,  as  the 
chief  engineer,  who  among  others  was 
seriously  ill  with  fever,  had  suddenly 
taken  a  turn  for  the  worse,  and  was  iu 
a  very  critical  condition. 

Soon  after  our  return  to  England  we 
were  grieved  to  hear  that  Captain  John- 
son himself  had  succumbed  to  the  ef- 
fects of  this  deadly  coast. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  dinner,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  Captain  John- 
son had  again  to  get  under  way  to  pro* 
ceed  to  New  Calabar,  where  Major 
Macdonald  was  due  for  another  ^' pala^ 
ver."  We  were  invited  to  accompany 
them,  and  offered  a  cabin  on  board  ; 
but  the  Nubia,  which  was  to  take  us 
home,  was  due  the  next  day,  and  being 
afraid  of  crossing  her  en  route^  we  had 
reluctantly  to    decline.    As   it   turned 
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out,  the  Pheasant  returned  from  her 
trip  before  the  arrival  of  the  Nubia,  bo 
that  we  should,  after  all,  have  had 
plenty  of  time  to  see  this,  to  us,  new 
bit  of  country. 

Before  leaving,  the  captain  gave  me 
the  following  letter,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived the  day  before  from  an  Opobo 
chief,  and  which  I  reproduce  as  a  good 
example  of  ^^  English  as  she  is "  writ 
in  the  Niger  delta  :  — 

SYLVAinA  Villa, 
Opobo  Fabm,  March  26, 1889. 
Captain  Johnflon, 

H.M.S.  Pheaaant. 
Sib,  —  I  herewith  much  pleasure  to  send 
you  one  young  Parrot  by  my  boys. 

I  have  tried  all  my  best  to  send  you  and 
old  Parrot,  but  sorry  that  I  cannot  succeed. 
I  therefore  beg  you  to  receive  this  yomig 
one,  and  I  think  please  God  he  will  in  future 
become  a  good  bird  to  play  with.  I  am 
very  sorry  indeed  of  not  getting  you  old 
bird,  who  is  already  speak  well.  However, 
if  you  teach  this  young  one  he  will  surely 
be  a  good  Bird.  —  I  remain,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

Appiafi. 

On  another  day  we  rowed  off  to  see 
King  Charles  HoUiday,  whose  planta- 
tion lies  on  a  small  creek  about  two 
hours  up  the  river.  Our  route  lay 
through  the  same  sort  of  scenery  as  we 
had  passed  going  to  Ju-ju  Town,  but 
the  creeks  were  narrower,  and  much 
more  intricate ;  and  in  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  landmarks,  one  wondered  how 
any  one  could  find  his  way  about  this 
watery  labyrinth. 

On  arriving  at  Holliday's  landing,  we 
found  him  awaiting  us  with  a  few  of 
his  men,  and  were  escorted  by  him 
through  the  village  to  his  compound. 
Passing  through  a  broad  arched  gate- 
way, we  entered  a  high- walled  enclos- 
ure some  two  hundred  yards  square,  in 
one  comer  of  which  slood  a  well-built 
European-looking  house  giving  on  to  a 
covered  courtyard.  Going  up  a  broad 
flight  of  wooden  steps,  we  were  ushered 
into  the  dining-room,  a  nicely  decorated 
apartment,  whose  most  prominent  fea- 
ture was  a  large  colored  photograph  of 
our  host,  which  had  been  enlarged  from 
an  amateur's  negative  sent  to  England 
for  the   purpose,  in  which   the  large 


coral  bead  that  he  always  wore  was 
done  full  justice  to. 

After  a  short  time  a  little  slave  came 
in  with  two  dishes  —  on  one  a  substan- 
tial piece  of  roast  meat,  on  the  other 
palm-oil  *'  chop ''  —  quite  the  most  deli- 
cious mixture  that  I  had  ever  tasted  of 
shrimps  stewed  in  palm-oil,  with  just  a 
pinch  of  ground  chillies.  It  was  so 
good  that  I  have  often  regretted  that  by 
the  time  palm-oil  reaches  England  it 
has  lost  its  freshness  ;  and  although 
doubtless  excellent  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  imported  —  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  and  the  bright-colored  but 
rather  unsavory-smelling  grease  which 
is  applied  to  railway  carriage  wheels  — 
it  is  no  longer  suitable  for  culinaiy  purr 
poses. 

Everything  eatable  on  this  coast  is 
described  as  "  chop  ; "  and  judging 
from  our  host's  answers  to  various 
questions  of  mine  on  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  his  estate,  he  seemed  to  divide 
nature  into  two  great  classes.  ''  Them 
make  chop,"  or  '*them  no  good  for 
chop,"  was  the  only  information  I  could 
extract  from  him  on  any  subject  con- 
nected with  natural  history.  Being  a 
practical  man,  the  '^  make-chop  "  class 
was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  other,  as 
we  noticed  when  after  lunch  we  made 
a  tour  of  his  scrupulously  clean  vUlage 
and  well-kept  estate,  which  was  chiefly 
planted  with  cacao  and  coffee  shrubs. 

I  had  been  wondering  during  our 
stroll  at  the  remarkable  absence  of  pop- 
ulation, and  imagined  that  the  people 
must  all  be  away  at  the  markets  or  else- 
where, when  the  mystery  was  solved 
by  the  appearance  round  the  corner  of 
two  women  carrying  water- jare,  clad 
in  the  scantiest  of  possible  costumes, 
whom  HoUiday  imperiously  waved  away 
the  moment  he  caught  sight  of  them. 
I  asked  why  he  had  done  so,  and  he 
explained  that  his  people,  not  being 
dressed  in  a  st3'le  to  which  I  was  accus- 
tomed, he  had  ordered  them  all  to  re- 
main in  their  huts  during  my  visit.  As 
we  were  anxious  to  secure  some  photo- 
graphs of  native  types,  this  was  the 
last  thing  we  wanted,  and  the  king  was 
accordingly  asked  to  rescind  his  order. 

I  also  photographed  HoUiday,  with 
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his  six  wives  and  their  numerous  off- 
spring. As  the  scene  was  a  good 
typical  example  of  a  West  African 
household,  I  will  tiy  to  describe  it. 

The  left  third  of  the  picture  is  occu- 
pied by  the  wall  of  a  two-storied,  ga- 
bled, wooden  house,  built  of  alternately 
light  and  dark  painted  boards,  and 
pierced  by  casemented  windows,  with 
diamond-shaped  leaded  panes.  The 
eaves,  projecting  some  twelve  feet, 
form  a  broad  verandah,  supported  by 
tall  wooden  uprights,  the  feet  of  which 
rest  on  a  dwarf  stone  wall,  supporting 
a  wooden  platform,  surrounded  by  a 
balustrade,  and  approached  by  broad 
stone  steps.  At  right  angles  to  these 
steps,  and  running  diagonally  across 
the  picture  from  the  entrance  door  on 
the  first  floor  to  the  platform,  is  an 
open  wooden  staircase,  of  a  step-ladder 
style  of  architecture.  In  the  back- 
ground is  a  long,  low  shed,  its  walls 
hidden  by  a  collection  of  palm-oil  bar- 
rels, and  surmounted  by  a  corrugated 
iron  roof.  On  one  of  the  lower  steps 
of  the  platform  stands  Holliday  him- 
self, scratching  his  chin  ;  on  his  head 
is  a  Panama  straw  hat,  with  the  broad 
brim  turned  down.  A  green  cord  is 
fastened  round  his  neck,  threaded 
through  a  large  single  piece  of  red 
coral,  which,  hanging  in  the  centre  of 
the  upper  opening  of  his  white  linen 
jacket,  takes  the  place  of  collar,  neck- 
tie, and  scarf-pin.  A  red -and -blue 
check  duster,  wound  round  and  round 
the  waist  beneath  the  coat,  reaches  a 
little  below  the  knees,  showing  a  few 
inches  of  bare  black  leg  above  the 
white  cotton  socks,  and  black  leather 
laced  ankle-boots.  Leaning  over  the 
balustrade  to  his  right  are  two  of  his 
wives  —  one  fat,  and  thirty,  the  other 
equally  fat,  but  not  more  than  twenty 
yeai*s  old,  each  dressed  in  a  single  piece 
of  check  duster  material  passed  round 
the  body  under  the  arms,  rather  higher 
than  a  European  low  dress,  but  more 
than  making  up  at  the  skirt  for  its  super- 
fluity above.  Legs  and  feet  are  bare, 
and  a  checked  handkerchief  wound 
tightly  round  the  head  completes  their 
attire.  On  IloUiday's  right  and  left, 
sitting  on  the  stone  steps,  are  two  other 


wives,  dressed  like  the  first  pair. ;  while 
a  fifth,  swathed  in  a  wrapper  of  broad 
blue-and-red  stripes,  stands  slightly  in 
the  background.  All  have  little  black 
piccaninnies  astride  their. hips.  At  the 
top  of  the  wooden  steps,  forming  the 
apex  of  the  pyramid,  is  the  hope  of  the 
family,  the  king's  eldest  son — a  cheery 
boy  of  twelve,  who,  dressed  in  a  white 
linen  shirt  many  sizes  too  short  for 
him,  is  preparing  to  slide  down  the  ban- 
isters. In  the  foreground,  seated  on  a 
stone  outside  the  platform,  the  youngest 
wife,  aged  eleven,  is  playing  with  two 
little  slave  girls,  probably  rather  her 
seniors  —  one,  dressed  like  the  elder 
women,  in  a  colored  check  cotton  wrap- 
per, the  other  in  the  costume  of  Eve 
before  the  fall.  She,  on  the  contrary, 
is  arrayed  in  the  smartest  of  European, 
low-necked,  short-sleeved,  frilled  frocks, 
evidently  made  for  a  child  of  six,  be- 
neath which  her  patent-leather  shod 
feet  dangled  in  the  air,  apparently  sus- 
pended by  half  a  yard  of  white  cotton 
pantaloon.  In  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  of  the  picture,  marking  the  ex- 
tremit}*^  of  the  pyramid's  base,  is  the 
most  important  personage  of  all — a 
young  gentleman  of  about  three  sum- 
mers, who,  decked  in  a  scarlet  cloth 
shirt,  which  has  prudently  been  con- 
structed to  allow  for  the  growth  of  its 
wearer,  is  standing  in  the  place  and 
position  proper  and  habitual  to  him  — 
well  to  the  front,  in  an  attitude  of 
command. 

As  the  day  was  getting  on,  and  we 
had  another  visit  to  make,  we  had  to 
bid  farewell  to  our  pleasant  and  hospi- 
table host  far  sooner  than  I  should  have 
wished.  After  winding  our  way  among 
the  creeks  for  half  an  hour,  our  boat 
shot  through  the  usual  almost  hidden 
entrance  to  that  on  which  Dublin 
Green's  village  was  situated. 

The  scene  was  very  different  from 
that  which  presented  itself  in  the  Hol- 
liday domain  —  a  dirty,  badly  kept  vil- 
lage, looking  damp  and  gloomy  beneath 
the  shadow  of  large,  overhanging  trees  ; 
crowds  of  men  and  women  with  little 
clothing,  and  apparently  less  to  do, 
sprawling  in  groups  near  their  door- 
steps ;  while  naked  children  of  various 
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,  ages  staggered  under  the  weight  of 
enormous  water-jars  on  their  way  to 
and  from,  the  river.  The  appearance 
of  one  of  these^  I  must  own,  at  first 
rather  startled  me  —  a  perfectly  white 
child  of  some  ten  yeara  old,  naked  as 
the  day  she  was  born.  A  closer  inspec- 
tion, however,  revealed  the  white  hair 
and  pink  eyes  of  an  albino,  and  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  her  appearance. 

Like  that  of  Holliday,  the  house  of 
Dublin  Green  was  surrounded  by  a 
walled  yard,  after  passing  through 
which,  and  ascending  some  steep  steps, 
we  were  ushered  into  a  stuffy,  untidily 
kept  room,  in  which  the  head  wife  was 
sitting.  She  was  a  fat,  dirty,  mid^lle- 
aged  woman  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  was 
apparently  much  amused  at  our  visit. 
After  drinking  some  tea  we  took  our 
departure,  and  none  too  soon,  for  a 
chilly  dampness  was  rising  from  the 
river,  and  before  wo  were  clear  of  the 
creeks  it  was  pitch-dark. 

On  Wednesday,  April  the  3rd,  the 
Nubia  steamed  in,  and  the  following 
day  saw  us  homeward  bound,  very 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  stay  any  longer 
under  Captain  Boler's  hospitable  roof, 
from  which  he  had  promised  us  many 
interesting  expeditions.  His  parting 
words  were,  "You  must  come  back 
again  and  do  the  rivera  tliorouglily  ;  '^ 
an  invitation  which  we  still  hope  some 
day  to  accept.  Zelie  Colvile. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
SIB  BICHARD  OWEN,  F.11.S.,  LL.D.,  K.C.B. 

The  long  illness  and  great  age  of  Sir 
Richard  Owen  had  prepared  us  for  the 
announcement  of  his  death,  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  aged  eighty-nine.  No  name 
more  illustrious  in  the  world's  annals 
appeared  in  the  crowded  obituary  of 
the  year  1892.  Many  were  the  men  of 
science  who  then  passed  to  the  major- 
ity, some  of  them  also  at  a  great  age, 
as  Sir  George  Airy,  the  astronomer 
royal,  and  Professor  Adams,  the  joint 
discoverer  with  Leverrier  of  the  planet 
Neptune.  The  two  greatest  of  the 
poets  of  the  Victorian  age,  Whittier 
and  Tennyson,  who  died  near  the  same 


time,  claimed  wider  popularity.  But  to 
those  who  know  the  history  of  the. cen- 
tury, Kichard  Owen  stands  out  as  the 
name  of  most  honor  and  distinction  in 
the  domain  of  science. 

A  whole  generation  having  come  to 
the  front  since  Owen  withdrew  from 
public  life,  to  live  in  comparative  re- 
tirement, there  are  many  who  have 
almost  forgotten  his  name  and  his 
work.  But  the  chiefs  of  science,  the 
'/  men  of  light  and  leading,"  knew  and 
honored  the  grand  old  man.  When  his 
death  came,  there  was  an  instant  and 
spontaneous  desire  that  his  dust  should 
be  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Hap^ 
pily  for  the  dean  —  who  knew  less 
about  Owen  than  about  Tennyson  or 
Browning,  and  who  had  expressed  his 
unwillingness  to  receive  any  more  dead 
bodies  into  the  crowded  soil  within  the 
walls  —  it  was  announced  that,  by  his 
own  desire,  the  patriarch  of  science 
was  to  be  laid  in  Ham  Church  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  who  was  there  buried. 

The  quaint  and  picturesque  cottage  in 
Richmond  Park,  Sheen  Lodge,  where 
he  resided  during  the  last  forty  year's 
of  his  life,  was  assigned  to  him  by 
the  queen  after  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sionei*s,  and  to  the  success  of  which  he 
Largely  contributed.  The  intention  was 
to  give  another  larger  mansion,  but  at 
the  moment  there  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  property  belonged  to  the 
crown  or  to  the  king  of  Hanover. 
Sheen  Lodge  became  vacant  before  the 
rights  of  the  crown  to  the  larger  house 
were  settled,  and  Professor  Owen  told 
Prince  Albert,  as  he  then  was  called, 
that,  if  allowed  to  choose,  he  would 
greatly  prefer  the  Lodge  in  Richmond 
Park.  The  arrangement  was  soon 
made,  with  the  approval  of  the  queen, 
who  had  ahva3'8  had  warm  personal 
regard  for  the  prolessor. 

In  this  charming  retreat  Professor 
Owen  found  a  congenial  and  comfort- 
able home.  Gradually  tlie  grounds 
were  planted  with  all  manner  of  trees, 
till  it  became  quite  a  modern  Arbore- 
tum. He  was  also  a  great  grower  of 
roses.  On  the  green  lawn  of  the  Lodge, 
overlooking    Richmond   Park,    he    re- 
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ceived  many  a  distinguished  visitor, 
and  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  friends. 
Humble  tenants  shared  the  protection 
and  kindness  of  the  good  master.  His 
presence  in  the  garden,  when  without 
strangers,  was  the  signal  for  flocks  of 
birds  to  greet  him,  settling  on  his  head 
and  shoulders  ;  and  he  well  knew  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  these  unimprisoned 
pets  and  pensioners.  He  was  as  ob- 
servant as  Gilbert  White  of  Selborno, 
or  his  friend  and  neighbor  Mr.  Jesse. 
Indoors  he  was  almost  always  busy. 
His  one  favorite  recreation  was  music, 
in  which  he  had  the  finest  taste.  His 
own  instrument  was  the  violoncello, 
which  it  was  a  treat  to  see  the  philos- 
opher handle. 

Throughout  his  last  long  illness, 
many  incidents  were  from  time  to  time 
recorded,  showing  the  honor  in  which 
he  was  regarded,  and  the  affection 
borne  to  him.  With  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  neighbors  at  Richmond 
and  Kew  he  had  always  been  on  terms 
of  intimacy,  and  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Teck,  with  her  family,  were  unwearied 
in  their  attentions.  It  was  this  that 
led  the  Prince  of  Wales,  near  the  end, 
through  them  to  seek  to  have  a  last 
interview.  This  gracious  and  consid- 
erate action  was  also  manifest  in  the 
message  which  was  sent  from  Marlbor- 
ough House ,  also  through  the  Princess 
Mary,  to  convey  the  prince's  regret  and 
sympathy  after  death.  The  message 
was  thus  worded  :  — 

Will  you  kindly  express,  in  my  name,  my 
deepest  sympathy  with  Sir  Richard  Owen's 
daughter-in-law  at  the  loss  of  her  distin- 
guished father — such  an  old  and  valued 
friend  of  mine.  Albert  Edward. 

The  telegraphic  message  sent  by  the 
queen  was  equally  prompt  and  warmly 
expressed.  She  knew  how  deep  was 
the  prince  consort's  affection  for  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  and  she  had  often  been 
herself  present  when  in  olden  days  the 
professor  came  to  give  instruction  to 
her  children  in  natural  history.  Owen 
used  to  tell  of  his  first  visit  to  the  pal- 
ace for  this  purpose.  When  Prince 
Albert  and  the  bo  vs.  with  others  in 
attendance,  were  in  the  room,  he  no- 
ticed that  the  door  was  left  open,  and 


he  afterwards  learned  that  the  young 
queen  was  sitting  to  listen  to  the  expo- 
sition, while  the  prince  was  pointing 
with  the  rod  to  the  diagrams  on  the 
blackboard.  She  knew  the  learned 
lecturer  better  before  long,  and  it  was 
by  royal  invitation  that  Owen  accompa- 
nied the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
on  their  Nile  voyage  and  first  visit  to 
Egypt. 

Having  noi  long  ago,  in  1883,  at  the 
time  of  his  retiring  from  official  life, 
given  in  the  Leisure  Hour  a  memoir  of 
Professor  Owen,  with  a  pretty  full  no- 
tice of  his  chief  works,  accompanied  by 
a  portrait  kindly  sent  by  himself,  it  is 
not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  de- 
tails. Our  desire  is  only  to  lay  a  wreath 
on  the  tomb  of  one  so  loved  and  hon- 
ored. The  scientific  jouraals  have 
given  copious  descriptions  of  his  vari- 
ous books  and  writings,  the  mere  cata- 
logue of  which  would  fill  pages  of  our 
magazine.  A  list  of  them,  with  dates 
and  all  particulars,  will  no  doubt  form 
an  appendix  in  the  official  life,  which 
is  announced  to  be  undertaken  by  Sir 
Richard's  grandson,  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Owen. 

"  His  contributions  to  litemry  and 
scientific  periodicals  alone,"  says  Miss 
Aornes  Crane  in  her'interestinsf  memoir 
in  the  Leisure  Hour  in  1883,  ''number 
nearly  four  hundred.  Many  of  these 
are  important  memoirs  embodying  new 
facts  and  valuable  discoveries.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions'  (of  the  Royal  Society), 
in  the  journals  and  magazines  of  the 
Linnaean,  the  Zoological,  the  Geological, 
and  other  societies,  in  the  reports  of  the 
British  Association  ;  and  in  numerous 
other  publications." 

One  of  the  earliest  memoirs  was  on 
the  "Nautilus,"  published  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
when  Owen  was  only  twenty -seven 
years  of  age.  His  collaborateur  in  this 
work  was  Dr.  George  Bennett  of  Syd- 
ney, who  was  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
cure a  specimen  during  a  cruise  in  the 
Polynesian  seas.  George  Bennett  must 
now  be  of  extreme  age,  having  been 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  his  ''Zoological  Be- 
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searches  "  were  begun  at  the  same  date 
as  those  of  Richaixl  Owen.  At  inter- 
vals he  has  paid  visits  to  the  old  country, 
and  we  welcomed  him  in  our  office  only 
a  few  years  since.  He  was  one  of 
Owen^s  oldest  friends. 

Bom  on  July  20, 1804,  Richard  Owen 
in  early  life  entered  the  navy  ;  but 
when  peace  came,  in  1814,  the  hopes 
of  advancement  for  the  youthful  middy 
were  clouded.  He  returned  to  school, 
and  in  due  time  studied  medicine  under 
a  sui^eon  at  Lancaster,  his  native  town. 
Thence  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  studied  for  two  years  ;  nnd  going  to 
London  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Abemethy,  who  quickly  recognized, 
the  genius  and  noted  the  industry  of 
the  young  anatomist.  After  spending 
some  time  at  Paris,  studying  compara- 
tive anatomy  under  Cuvier,  then  at  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  he  returned  to 
London,  and  was  recommended  by 
Abemethy  to  assist  Mr.  William  Clift, 
r.B.S.,  then  engaged  in  sorting  and 
cataloguing  the  collections  of  John 
Hunter,  which  had  been  purchased  by 
government  and  transfeiTcd  to  the  Mu- 
seum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
In  1853  he  married  Miss  Clift,  the 
daughter  of  his  predecessor  as  con- 
servator of  the  Museum,  and  she  shared 
for  many  a  year  the  delights  of  the 
lovely  home  which  he  soon  after  re- 
ceived by  royal  kindness  in  Richmond 
Park.  The  use  of  this  house.  Sheen 
Lodge,  is,  we  understand,  continued  to 
Sir  Richard's  daughter-in-law  during 
her  life. 

During  all  the  period  of  his  duties  as 
conservator  of  the  Museum,  and  subse- 
quently when  appointed  Hunterian  pro- 
fessor at  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
PuUerian  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, professor  of  palaeontology  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  and  finally 
superintendent  of  the  natural  history 
collections  in  the  British  Museum,  an 
office  expressly  created  for  him  by  the 
urgent  wish  of  Prince  Albert,  and  his 
influence  with  the  trastees,  scarcely  a 
year  passed  without  the  appearance  of 
original  works  on  a  great  variety  of 
Bubjeets. 

Some  (A  these  were  more  than  mere 


scientific  treatises,  but  were  of  national 
importance.  He  was  one  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Health  of  Towns,  and  a 
second  Commission  on  the  Health  of 
the  Metropolis.  Many  results  followed 
the  reports  of  these  commissions,  as 
well  as  that  on  the  meat  supply  of 
London,  which  led  to  the  removal  of 
old  Smithfield  Market,  and  the  new 
centres  of  supply,  with  other  public 
and  sanitary  movements.  He  worked 
in  this  cause  along  with  the  late  Sir 
Edwin  Chadwick,  and  Sir  Lyon  (now 
Lord)  Playfair.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851.  But  his  greatest  public 
service  most  would  consider  to  be  the 
establishment  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  Cromwell  Road,  South  Ken- 
sington. 

In  1881  Professor  Owen  attended  the 
jubilee  uieeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  York.  He  had  been  president 
of  the  association  at  tlie  Leeds  meeting 
in  1858.  The  only  survivors  of  tlie 
illustrious  presidents  of  the  first  twenty- 
five  meetings,  at  the  York  jubilee,  were 
Airy,  at  Ipswich  in  1851,  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  at  Glasgow  in  1855.  Almost 
all  the  early  members  had  passed  away, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  Owen  at 
York,  one  of  the  last  veterans  of  the 
"Old  Guard."  We  saw  him  durintr 
the  days  of  the  meeting,  and  on  the 
Sunday,  in  the  grand  cathedral,  he  was 
among  the  crowded  audience  who  lis- 
tened to  tlie  admirable  sermon  preached 
by  Dr.  Eraser,  the  Bishop  of  Manches- 
ter. 

In  the  business  of  the  meeting  he 
presided  over  Section  D  (zoology), 
selecting  as  the  topic  of  his  opening 
address,  "  The  Genesis  of  the  Natural 
Histoiy  Museum  at  South  Kensington," 
a  subject  whicli  has  occupied  his  atten- 
tion for  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  with 
very  beneficial  results  to  the  nation 
and  to  science. 

The  ti-ansference  of  the  national  bio- 
logical collections  from  Great  Russell 
Street  to  South  Kensington  was  one  of 
the  chief  public  services  of  his  life.  It 
was  a  long  and  arduous  task  to  accom- 
plish this,  which  now  seems  so  natural 
and  necessary  a  movement.    The  re- 
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moval  of  these  collections  from  the 
over-crowded  galleries  of  the  old  British 
Museum  had  been  often  urged  by  the 
trustees,  and  resisted  by  the  government 
on  economical  grounds.  After  many 
adverse  votes,  year  after  year,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Owen  at  length  succeeded  In  getting 
the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  purchase  of  the  land,  and  the 
erection  of  the  Museum,  at  South 
Kensington.  He  had  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  natural  histoiy 
department  in  the  old  Museum  as  long 
ago  as  1856.  Not  till  1871  was  the  first 
grant  towards  the  building  of  the  new 
Museum  voted  by  Parliament.  Owen 
lived  to  see  the  completion  of  the  new 
house,  and  he  soon  after  retired,  and 
resigned  his  appointment  in  1883. 

In  his  last  official  year,  while  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  superintendent  of 
natural  history  in  the  old  Museum,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  every  variety  of 
useful  service.  Men  of  science  of  all 
classes  sought  his  aid  and  his  counsel, 
and  many  a  traveller  was  urged  by  him 
to  send  objects  of  interest,  and  taught 
how  to  collect  and  preserve  them.  He 
gave  lectures  to  scientific  students,  and 
on  Saturday  afternoons  to  working  men. 
We  can  «ee  him,  big  bone  in  hand^  his 
tall  frame  and  broad  shoulders  domi- 
nating the  crowd,  and  his  kindly  face 
beaming  with  intellect,  as  he  sketched 
the  structure  and  habits  of  the  extinct 
animal  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part, 
and  canying  the  eager  and  interested 
circle  of  listeners  with  him  as  he  told 
the  story  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  be- 
fore man  lived  on  its  surface.  He  was 
by  nature  a  racanteur^  and  he  knew 
how  to  bring  his  marvellous  store  of 
scientific  experience  to  the  level  of  a 
popular  audience. 

.  He  delighted  in  arranging  and  dis- 
playing the  treasures  of  biological 
science  for  which  he  had  at  length  ob- 
tained a  new  and  worthy  home.  Once 
when  he  had  shown  a  party  of  distin- 
guished visitors  through  the  Museum, 
introducing  them  to  the  different  gal- 
leries, and  pointing  out  their  contents 
and  intended  purposes,  an  American 
lady  exclaimed,  •■'  Why,  it  is  just  like  a 
x;athedr!fiJ,!'   thus,  characteristlcallv  ex.- 


pressing  her  delight  and  sense  of  won- 
der. '^  Madam,"  the  professor  replied , 
speaking  with  reverence  and  emotion, 
^^  it  is  a  temple  where  everything 
speaks  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

He  had  proclaimed  the  same  senti- 
ments forty  years  ago,  in  a  popular 
lecture  delivered  before  the  Younsr 
Men's  Christian  Association,  at  Exeter 
Hall,  giving  a  lucid  exposition  of  some 
natural  history  facts,  yet. also  animated 
throughout  by  the  reverent  spirit  of 
the  religious  philosopher.  An  anecdote 
was  told  in  the  Times  by  a  clei'gyman 
who  said  he  had  met  the  professor  at 
dinner  thirty  years  before,  and  was  im- 
pressed with  the  kind  trouble  taken  by 
the  learned  man  to  give  information, 
and  to  reply  to  inquiries  made  by  him, 
then  only  a  young  curate,  on  the  scien- 
tific question  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. On  rising,  to  leave  the  table,  he 
added  as  a  last  remark,  ^^  But  after  all, 
what  is  the  greatest  of  these  discov- 
eries compared  with  the  simplest  truth 
which  you  are  teaching  your  poor  peo- 
ple from  day  to  day?"  It  >vas  the 
thought  and  word  of  a  true  Christian 
philosopher. 

In  Richard  Owen  there  passed  away 
one  of  the  line  of  the  trulv  great  men 
of  science  who  have  maintained  the 
harmony  of  the  works  of  nature  and  the 
words  of  revelation.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  the  leader  of  this  band,  wisest  in- 
terpreter of  God's  works,  and  reverent 
student  of  God's  word.  Herschel  and 
Dcilton,  Brewster  and  Faraday,  Sedg- 
wick and  Forbes,  were  among  the  many 
who  kept  up  the  "  philosophical  succes- 
sion," in  days  before  the  "eclipse  of 
faith,"  in  our  age  of  agnosticism,  un- 
belief, and  materialism.  Nevertheless, 
to  see  and  to  adore  God  in  nature  is 
still  the  position  of  the  hi<rhest  m^n  in 
science.  Ow.en,  the  pupil  of  Cuvier, 
held  the  same  views,  and  never  stooped 
to  depreciate  the  '*  argument  from  de- 
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as  taught  by  Paley,  and  by  the 
authors  of  the  Bridgwater  Treatises, 
such  as  Whewell,  Chalmera,  and  Sir 
Charles  Bell.  Lord  Kelvin  and  Sir 
George  Stokes  need  alone  be  named 
among  the  living  representatives  of 
"-  the  old  school,"  of  which  Sir  Richard 
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Owen  was  a  noble  example.  He  re- 
mained to  the  last  ever  a  humble,  mod- 
est, and  devout  searcher  after  truth  in 
every  department,  while  so  many  were 
mistaking  theories  about  material  things 
for  true  wisdom  and  philosophy.  Here 
is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  work 
on  the  "  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate 
Skeleton."  "In  every  species  ends 
are  obtained,  and  the  interests  of  the 
animal  promoted,  in  a  way  that  indi- 
cates superior  design,  intelligence,  and 
forethought,  in  which  the  judgment  and 
reflection  of  the  animal  never  were  con- 
cerned, and  which,  therefore,  we  must 
ascribe  to  the  'Sovereign'  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being." 

So  much  has  been  said  about  his  re- 
searches in  anatomy  and  natural  history, 
that  we  prefer  to  mention  here  papers 
on  "The  Autiquit}'^  of  Egyptian  Civil- 
ization," written  for  the  Leisure  Hour, 
one  object  of  which  was  to  correct 
the  received  opinion  that  the  building 
of  the  Great  Pyramids  marked  the 
beginning  of  Egyptian  civilization.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  showed  from  their  con- 
struction that  evidences  existed  of 
skilled  systematic  quarrying  operations, 
displaying,  as  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  the 
celebrated  engineer,  president  of  the 
British  Association,  said,  "a  degree  of 
perfection  in  all  the  different  branches 
of  the  art  of  construction."  The  lime- 
stone, of  finer  texture  than  the  rude, 
nummulitic  limestone  of  which  the 
Sphinx  was  formed,  was  brought  from 
the  Arabian  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  con- 
veyed skilfully  to  the  opposite  or  Lib3'an 
shore.  The  red  granite,  or  Syenite, 
was  brought  from  Syene  or  Assouan, 
and  shaped  by  art  such  as  has  never 
since  been  seen  in  Egypt,  under  Roman 
or  Mohammedan  rule.  The  highest 
order  of  scientific  skill,  both  in  engi- 
neering and  architecture,  are  apparent. 
The  director-general  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  Major  -  General  Sir  Henry 
James,  in  his  notes  on  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid in  1869,  as  quoted  by  Owen,  re- 
marks of  the  passages  or  galleries  in  the. 
interior  of  the  Pyramid,  that  "  their 
inclination,  which  is  just  the  • '  angle 
of  rest,'  is    particularly  well   chosen. 


when  we  consider  that  these  stone* 
masses  would  have  to  slide  down  into 
their  position.  With  a  greater  inclina- 
tion it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
guide  the  blocks  iu  their  descent,  and 
with  a  less  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  move  them.  The  great  masses  are 
accurately  hewn  just  to  fill  and  to  fit 
into  the  mouth  of  the  passage,  so  as  to 
bar  unauthorized  access  to  the  royal 
tomb."  '*  His  must  be  a  cold  nature," 
says  the  professor,  "  who  can  view  un- 
moved all  these  constructions  and  con- 
trivances, majestic  iu  their  seeming 
simplicity." 

"  The  beginning  of  that  civilization," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "'  which  had  culmi- 
nated in  a  creed,  a  ritual,  a  priesthood, 
in  convictions  of  a  futui*e  life  and  judg- 
ment, of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
with  the  resulting  instinct  of  its  preser- 
vation—  an  instinct  in  which  kings 
alone  could  indulge  to  the  height  of  a 
Pyramid,  these  are  not  the  signs  of  an 
incipient  civilization." 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Leisure 
Hmir,  dated  May  10, 1876,  he  says  :  — 

There  are  about  one  hundred  pyramids 
more  or  less  recognizably  preserved — all 
orientated,  and  in  the  main  built  on  the 
intention  of  resisting  time  and  conserving 
the  carcase  within — other  intention  can 
now  be  logically  inferred  from  the  whole 
premisses.  Cheops*  happens  to  be  the 
largest,  the  next  to  it,  Cephrenes%  is  the 
best  preserved.  If  a  man  were  to  moon 
about  the  relations  of  present  measures  to 
old  cubits,  etc.,  he  might  work  out  an  in- 
tention differing  from  that  he  would  sink 
Into  from  the  like  work  on  Cheops'  Pyra- 
mid. 

The  Hebrews  were  not  a  nation  when 
Cheops  reigned,  any  more  than  the  Assyr- 
ians, but  were  wandering,  fighting,  and 
groping  their  way  thereto,  the  which  was 
taught  them  by  the  wholesome  discipline 
they  received,  when  made  slave-hunting 
grounds  by  Thotmes  and  others,  who  cap- 
tured gangs  and  brought  them  to  Egypt, 
whence  returned  slaves  introduced  some  of 
the  light  they  got  from  their  task-masters. 
Solomon,  contemporary  of  Sheshouk,  shows 
the  development  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  Nation. 
—  Yours  sincerely,  Rd.  Owen. 

The  allusions  are  to  discussions  about 
the  antiquity  of  Egyptian  civilisation  > 
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which  was  far  anterior  to  the  time  of 
the  Hebrews  as  a  uation.  Whether 
this  early  knowledge  of  art  and  science, 
and  the  possession  of  knowledge  of  a 
higher  sort — ''  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptians,"  such  as  Moses  is  said  to 
have  possessed — whether  this  was  the 
relic  of  primitive  truths  conveyed  to 
Egypt  by  those  who  migrated  from  the 
earlier  settlements  of  divinely  taught 
men  ;  or  whether  it  arose  by  a  develop- 
ment, necessarily  slow,  and  requiring 
countless  ages  to  achieve, — these  are 
discussions  requiring  larger  light  and 
more  perfect  exploration.  Owen  was 
ever  prepared  to  seek  truth,  free  from 
every  prepossession.  Accepted  inter- 
pretations  of  Scripture  may  have  to  be 
modified,  when  read  in  the  light  of  nat- 
ural science  and  inquiry  ;  but  a  true 
philosopher,  as  Owen  was,  never  can 
lose  hold  of  the  revelations  of  divine 
truth  on  matters  above  and  beyond  the 
domain  of  physical  research. 

In  a  note  written  March  12,  1878, 
referring  to  a  brief  memoir  of  Bobeii 
Were  Fox,  F.li.S.,  which  had  appeared 
in  the  Leisure  Hour,  he  says  :  *'  This 
notice  of  a  most  esteemed  and  very  old 
Cornish  friend,  liobert  Were  Fox,  I 
keep  as  a  cherished  memorial  of  a  true 
Christian  man."  Those  who  knew 
Bobert  Fox  of  Falmouth — his  noble 
character  and  beneficent  deeds  —  will 
understand  how  Owen  loved  him  and 
lamented  his  loss. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  an  aged 
sister  came  to  the  Lodge,  and  was  the 
devoted  companion  and  comforter  of 
the  widower.  How  attached  they  were 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  character- 
istic note,  dated  Sheen  Lodge,  Rich- 
mond Park,  March  29, 1876. 

Dear  Dr.  Macaulay,  —  Whatever  short- 
coming your  too  good  appreciation  of  my 
MS.  may  have  made  me  feel,  was  more  than 
made  up  by  the  unexpectedness  of  the  re- 
turn I  had  the  agreeable  surprise  to  receive 
this  morning. 

It  greatly  added,  collaterally,  to  the  com- 
fort of  my  old  sister,  who  had  been  grum- 
bling for  two  or  three  mornings  because  I 
didn't  eat  my  egg.  I  have  been  a  little  off 
my  feed  lately,  but  when  I  opened  the 
packet  and  showed  her  the  really  excellent 


and  truthful  pictures  of  Egypt  in  the  beau- 
tiful book  you  have  so  kindly  sent,  I  said  I 
think  I  can  manage  my  egg  this  morning, 
and  she  was  comforted. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Bj},  Owen. 

Sir  Richard  had  an  only  son,  who 
predeceased  him ;  but  his  declining 
years,  after  this  sad  affliction,  were 
comforted  by  the  devoted  care  of  his 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  William  Owen, 
and  the  bright  presence  of  his  grand- 
children. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention 
that  Sir  Ridiard  Owen  possessed  nearly 
every  honor  and  distinction  which  it 
was  possible  for  a  man  of  eminence  in 
science  to  have.  The  Royal  and  tlie 
Copley  medals  of  the  Royal  Society, 
the  Wollaston  medal  of  the  Linnsean ; 
the  honorary  fellowship  or  membership 
of  almost  eveiy  English  or  foreign 
learned  society  ;  the  highest  degrees 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh  ;  Orders  of  Merit  and 
Crosses  of  Honor  fi*om  all  the  chief 
courts  and  nations  in  the  civilized  world. 
The  C.B.  confen-ed  in  1872,  followed 
by  the  K.C.B.,  most  gratified  his  loyal 
and  patriotic  spirit. 

Since  this  was  written,  the  meeting 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Burlington  House,  proposing  a  suitable 
memorial  to  Sir  Richard  Owen  has 
taken  place.  H.B.H.,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  presided,  and  was  supported  by 
a  noble  array  of  all  the  men  best  known 
in  science.  The  speech  of  the  prince 
was  as  admirable  in  statement  as  it  was 
genial  in  spirit.  Lord  Kelvin,  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  Sir 
W.  Flower,  Mr.  Sclater,  Lord  Playfair, 
and  all  the  speakers,  vied  in  doing 
honor  to  the  memory  of  one  whom 
they  regarded  as  worthy  of  perpetual 
remembmnce.  It  is  arranged  that  a 
statue  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hall  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum ;  and  we 
hope  that  this  memorial  which  is  to 
adorn  the  Natural  History  Museum 
will,  to  use  the  concluding  words  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  "  be  worthy  of  a 
great  sculptor,  and  of  the  great  man 
that  It  represents. '^ 
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THE  WAKING  OF  SPRING. 

Now  she  has  risen  from  the  narrowed  rift 
That  was  her  grave,  and,  standing  tall 

and  sweet, 
Fair  scented   breezes   blow  around  her 
feet, 
And   softened  odors   round   her  presence 

drift. 
Now  buds  the  primrose  pale ;  white  yiolets 
lift 
Their  paler  faces  where  the  hedgerows 

'meet ;     ' 
The  honeysuckle  round  the  lovers*  seat 
Opens  her  blue  green  leaves,  and  wakens' 
swift! 

For  all  the  world  doth  wake  when  Spring 
doth  wake, 
And  once  again  love  calls,  and  life  is  fair  ;• 
The  heart'  that  seemed  too  sad  a  thing  to 
break, 
Beating  responsive,  gives  a  truce  to  care  : 
For  Spring  is  here,  and  once  more  for  her 
.  sake 
The  saddest  soul  her  saddest  lot  can  bear. 
World. 


To  us  who  must  follow  where  love  doth  go, 
Than  to  those  who  never  his  footstep  know. 
To  them  is  the  loss — to  us  is  but  gain ; 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  to  love  in  vain. 
Aoadmny.  F*  P* 


•       KOT  r»  VAIN. 
TO  E.  H. 

•*  Nothing  is  sweeter  than  love ;  nothing  stronger, 
nothing  higher  .  .  .  nothing  fuller  or  better  in 
heaven  and  in  earth."  —  Of  the  ImitaHon  of  Chritt, 
Book  III.,  Chapter  V.    Thomas  A'Kempis. 

Is  it  SO  hard  a  fate  indeed. 

Ever  to  follow  where  love  doth  lead  ? 

Never  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face. 

Yet  always  to  feel  in  every  place. 

Forever  to  follow  upon  his  track. 

Knowing  that  never  can  love  turn  back  ? 

Biit  though  love  passeth  thus  on  before. 

Yet  earth  is  never  the  same  as  of  yore ; 

Never  the  same  as  before  he  came, 

And  brightened  all  life  with  his  burning 

flame. 
What  though  he   paused  not  before  our 

door. 
Nor  lingered  to  cross  our  threshold  o'er? 
It  was  but  an  instant  we  saw  him  there, 
Gazed  deep  in  his  soul,  and  found  it  fair ; 
Found  it  so  fair  that  never  again 
Can  we,  who  looked  deep  in  love's  eyes  in 

vain, 
Ever  regret  the  days  jMwt  by 
Ere  we  heard  the  footstep  of  love  draw  nigh. 
All  our  life  will  he  lighten  the  way ; 
We  follow  him  onwards,  and  brighter  the 

day 


FOBBEARANCE. 

Nat  I  let  it  pass  I 
'Twas  but  a  hasty  word, 
Unthinking  uttered  as  unwilling  heard — 
Although  upon  my  ear  it  strangely  jarred, 
A  lifelong   friendship  shall   not   thus  be 
marred ; 

Nay  I  let  it  pass  I 

•  #  • 

Nay  I  let  it  pass  ! 
I  will  not  answer  so. 
Lest  words  on  words  to  greater  difTrejice 

grow; 
Unguarded  moments  come  to  all — to  me 
Oft  needs  the.  trust  of  loving  charity  ; 

Then  let  it  pass  I 

Then  let  it  pass. 
And  not  a  thought  remain 
To  pain  my  heart  or  give  another's  pain  ; 
Let  hearts  be  true,  and  let  the  friendship 

•end  • 
That  bearer  not  With  the  f&ilings  of  a  friend. 

Yes  I  let  it  pass  I 
Chambers' JonmaL  jAJiES  RoCK. 


UNTIL  THE  EVENING. 

TiBED  with  the  daily  toil  for  daily  bread. 
The  spirit  slaving  for  the  body's  needs. 
The  brain  and  nerve  are  dulled,  and  the 
heart  bleeds 
And  breaks  with  grief  of  brooding  thought 

unsaid  : 
Were  we  but  bom  to  labor  and  be  fed  ? 
To  spend  our  souls  in  lowly,  trivial  deeds. 
Mere  sordid  coin  the  crown  of  what  suc- 
ceeds? 
Ah  I  yet  press  on,  though  with  a  fainting 
tread  — 

Till  evening  ends  our  work  and  stills  our 

cries ; 

Then  we  may  find  our  lowness  is  our 

height, 

Our  crown,  the  tasks  we  wrought  with 

sobbing  breath ; 

As  common  things  a  sunset  glorifies, 

This  life,  at  last,  may  robe  itself  in  light 

And  stand  transfigured  at  the  touch  of 

death. 
Chambers'  JonzBal.        A.  St.  J.  Adoock. 


The  College  of  France. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Reriew, 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  FRANCE. 

There  are  men  in  all  times  who 
have  an  intuition  of  human  progress, 
who  are  able  to  single  out  the  com- 
mencement of  the  right  path  among  the 
numberless  roads  of  error.  Of  such 
men  consisted  the  little  band  of  scholars 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  the  pioneers  of  an  institu- 
tion which  now  occupies  a  unique  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 

To  appreciate  the  difficulties  with 
which  these  men  had  to  contend  and  to 
fonn  a  correct  idea  of  the  genesis  of  the 
movement,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at 
the  conditions  of  the  times. 

The  College  of  France  had  its  birth 
at  that  critical  period  when  Europe  was 
awakening  to  the  new  life  of  the  Be- 
naissance.  The  cumbersome  parapher- 
nalia of  the  scholastic  methods  was 
becoming  inadequate  to  meet  the  intel- 
lectual wants  of  France.  The  famous 
trivium  of  the  Schoolmen,  with  its 
limited  trinity  of  subjects,  was  proving 
itself  too  artificial  to  remain  unchal- 
lenged. It  had  served  too  long  as  a 
cloak  for  ignorance  and  empiricism ; 
fresh  light  was  needed  and  independent 
scholarship  was  ready  to  offer  it  The 
university  which  for  three  centuries 
previously  had  attracted  students  from 
eveiy  part  of  the  Continent  when  learn- 
ing was  in  clerical  hands,  was  beginning 
to  lose  its  reputation.  Its  doctors  no 
longer  attracted  the  immense  audiences 
of  their  predecessors,  for  their  teaching 
had  grown  obsolete,  and  the  students  of 
the  period  sought  newer  modes  of 
thought  and  wider  fields  of  search. 
The  different  colleges  of  the  university 
being  governed  by  the  Sorbonne,  no 
Innovations  could  take  place  in  them 
without  its  sanction,  and  the  prestige  of 
their'  ancient  fame  had  made  the  Sor- 
bonnists  extremely  arrogant  as  well  as 
heedless  of  the  changes  which  were 
taking  place  in  other  countries.  They 
were,  indeed,  less  enterprising  than  the 
popes,  for  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  part  played  by  the 
papacy  in  the  Renaissance,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  Greek  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages were  being  taught  at  Borne  by 


papal  authority,  both  at  the  college  of 
Sapienza  and  at  the  school  of  young 
Greek,  which  Leo  X.  himself  instituted. 
Long  before  also,  under  Clement  V., 
the  Council  of  Vienne  had  decreed  the 
creation  of  chairs  of  Oriental  languages 
which,  however,  were  never  instituted^ 
probably  from  the  difficulty  of  finding 
occupants  in  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  Paris  professor 
were  content  to  remain  inactive  without 
making  any  attempt  to  follow  sUch'^g'ood 
examples,  and  when  Francis  I.  begati 
to  reign,  their  ignorance  of  Greek  arid 
Hebrew  was  veiy  great.  Of  Homer-, 
^schylus,  and  Sophocles  they  knew 
nothing,  but  Aristotle  was  known  to 
them  by  Latin  translations,  and  his  sys-?- 
tem  of  philosophy,  being  recognized  as 
harmless  by  the  faculty  of  theology, 
constituted  their  chief  pride,  although 
they  knew  it  indifferently  and  ex:- 
pounded  it  badly.  Aristotle  was  a 
ti*adition,  and  for  two  centuries  no 
degrees  had  been  granted  by  the  uni- 
versity to  those  who  had  not  made 
themselves  proficient  in  the  bfryavw  — 
the  only  portion  of  Aristotle's  works 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  The 
profession  of  teaching  had  become 
crowded  with  men  whose  attainments 
were  no  longer  worthy  to  command  th6 
high  emoluments  which  th'eyt  exacted 
for  an  uimecessarily  long  course  of 
studies.  Many  of  them  confined  their 
labors  to  presiding  at  public  competi- 
tions, deputing  the  work  of  tuition  to 
badly  paid  subordinates,  while  they  led 
a  life  of  ease  in  ermine-trimmed  gowns 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  privi- 
leges. Towards  the  Papal  See  they  be- 
haved almost  with  indifference,  and 
when  the  Concordate  was  entei*ed  into 
between  Leo  X.  and  the  king,  they  re- 
fused to  recognize  it.^  Their  allegiance 
to  the  pontiff^  was  confined  to  matters  of 
doctrine,  and  they  were  'unwilling  to 
extend  it  to  any  change  which  affectect 

1  "  Videre  est  anno  1617  AcademlAin  Parisieuem 
libertatiboB  ecclesise  galUoan»  maxiine  addiotain, 
smnmis  viribnB  eniti,  ut  artiooli  de  clero  olerique 
dlsciplina  inter  Franoisoam  et  Leonem  X  nnper 
oompOBiti  qaod  Ck>ncordatum  nunoupant,  supreiniB 
onrixe  aactoritate  neque  (Mpprobentur  neque  pro- 
mutgentur,**  —  Jourdain,  Index  chronologious  obax^ 
tarnm. 
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their  material  interests,  preferring  to 
remain  entrenched  behind  a  formidable 
ai'ray  of   special   charters  which   had 
been  lavished  upon  them  by  popes  and 
kings  for  "centuries.     I  have  not  found 
that   a   careful    perusal    of    all    their 
pompous   Latinity  leads  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  chief  aim  of 
the  university  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  to  the  end  of,  the  eighteenth 
century  was  to  guard  its  privileges  as 
jealously  as  possible    and    to    fiercely 
pppose  all  who  in  any  way  interfered 
with  its  prerogatives,  whether  Jesuits, 
Lutherans,  heretics,  or  innovator. 
*■   This .  then  >was  -the  declining  stSte  of 
the  University  of  Paris  when  Bud^,  the 
king's  librarian,  principally  seconded  by 
Etienne  Foucher,  the  archbishop,  who 
seems  to  have  been  more  liberal-minded 
than  his  colleagues,  called  the  attention 
of  Francis  to  the  college,  which  had 
recently  been  established  at  Louvain 
under  the  patronage  of  the  great  Eras- 
mus, for  the  purpose   of   teaching  by 
more  perfect  methods  than  had  hitherto 
been  known,  even  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries —  Latin,    Greek,    and    Hebrew.^ 
The  king  was  generally  as    ready  to 
adopt  a  new  idea  as  he  was  to  tire  of  it 
after  he  had  adopted  it ;  but  ho  was 
anxious  to  be  known  as  a  patron  of 
learning  and  he  took  an  interest  in  the 
i^ubject,  promising  his  aid  in  the  foun- 
((Ht^ion  of  a  similar  college  in  Faris. 
.  3ut  amid  the  difficulties  of  the  times, 
in  the  disastrous  state  of  the  finances 
caused  by  the  Italian  war,  his  acts  were 
not   always    in    accordance    with   his 
wishes  ;  in  fact,  they  often  took  a  very 
opposite  direction,  and,  if  the  portrait 
which  Michelet  gives  of  him  be  true,  he 
was  utterly  wanting  in  the  strength  of 
purpose  required  for  the  pursuance  of 
such    a   scheme    as    the    new    college 
which,  after  all,  he  seemed  only  to  have 
wished  for  in  a  timid,  half-hearted  way. 
He  was  frightened,  also,  at  the  rapid 
strides  which  the  Reformation  was  tak- 
ing, and  did  not  venture  to  aid  it  by  a 
too  open  recognition  of  liberal  studies, 
notwithstanding  all    the    promises    he 
made  by  acts  ami  charters.    It  is,  how- 
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ever,  just  to  him  to  notice  that  from 
one  motive  or  another  he  did  not  regret 
the  proposal  and  he  did  it  the  honor  of 
reflecting  upon  it  for  ten  years. 

The  idea  had  taken  root  in  the  minds 
of  men  possessed  of  more  tenacity 
tlian  the  irresolute  monarch  —  men  who 
knew  the  necessities  of  the  times  and 
the  inferiority  of  what  the  university 
had  to  offer  to  meet  them.  They  never 
wearied  until,  in  1530,  the  king  was  in- 
duced to  appoint  four  professors,  whom 
he  chose  without  reference  to  their 
university  degrees,  for  some  had  none, 
but  for  the  special  knowledge  they  were 
known  to  possess  of  Greek,  Oriental 
languages,  and  mathematics.  He  called 
this  nucleus  of  the  greater  college, 
which  he  hoped  to  found  some  day,  by 
various  names,  amongst  which  were 
*' Royal  readers,"  "Royal  interpret- 
ers," *'  King's  readers  in  the  University 
of  Paris,"  and  there  was  even  a"  Greek 
writer"  attached  to  his  person,  though 
what,  his  functions  were  it  is  difficult  to 
say. 

Numerous  overtures  had  been  made 
to  Erasmus  to  undertake  the  rectorship, 
but  he  was  either  too  highly  paid  by 
Charles  Y.  or  too  well  informed  of  the 
emptiness  of  the  French  treasury.  He 
hesitated  for  a  long  time  and  then 
finally  declined  when  he  saw  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Reformation  and  the  in- 
creasing hostility  of  the  Sorbonne.  In 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  newly 
appointed  professors  were  peripatetic, 
for  no  house  was  assigned  to  them. 
They  were  obliged  to  deliver  their  lec- 
tures in  hospitable  colleges  and,  in 
some  instances,  at  street  corners  —  a 
fact  which  has  been  humorously  alluded 
to  by  Rabelais,^  whose  satires  are  per- 
haps the  best  commentaries  on  the 
manners  of  the  times.  The  tuition 
they  offered  was  entirely  gratuitous. 
There  were  no  fees,  no  college  disci- 
pline ;  all  that  was  required  from  the 

s  "  Pantagrnel  bien  records  des  lettres  et  admo- 
nitions de  son  p^re,  Toulut  uu  Jour  easayer  eon 
B^ayoir,  De  faict,  par  touts  les  carrefours  do  la 
ylUe  mist  oonolusions,  en  nombre  de  neuf  mlUe 
sept  oents  soixante  et  quatre.  .  .  .  Et  premiere* 
ment  en  la  rue  du  Feurre  tint  contre  touts  les 
rigefU^i  artiens  et  oratears  et  les  mist  touts  de 
col."— Pantagruel,  Gb.  x. 
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students  was  a  display  of  zeal  and  free- 
dom from  absolute  poverty.  From  the 
very  commencement  the  Sorbonnists, 
as  the  heads  of  the  university,  de- 
nounced the  system  as  scandalous  and 
heretical,  for  it  not  only  brought  to 
light,  by  comparison,  the  deficiencies  of 
their  teaching,  but  it  also  tended  to 
draw  away  from  them  the  pupils  by 
whose  fees  they  thrived.  They  be- 
grudged the  professora  their  salaries, 
which  they  seemed  to  consider  an 
alienated  portion  of  their  rights.  In 
this  last  respect  the  danger  was  more 
apparent  than  real,  for  numerous  let- 
ters among  the  archives  exist  to  show 
that  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing, by  orders  on  the  treasury,  which 
were  of  so  little  value  that  several  of 
the  royal  readers  lived  in  penury  or 
sought  assistance  from  their  friends 
and  relatives,  while  one  of  them  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  his  vocatiou  for 
want  of  the  means  of  subsistence.^ 
Danes,  one  of '  the  best  of  the  early 
professors,  was  obliged  to  suspend  his 
lectures,  being  literally  menaced  with 
starvation. 

Yet  because  they  were  the  cham- 
pions of  progress  and  reason  was  on 
their  side,  their  lectures  were  followed 
by  the  highest  ranks  of  a  society  which 
was  especially  fond  of  learning  and  not 
slow  to  recognize  originality  and  excel- 
lence of  method.  Among  them  there 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  any  veiy 
striking  personalities,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  their  biographies.  For  the 
present  purpose  a  few  indications  will 
suffice.  Vatable,  who  taught  Hebrew, 
was  a  temperate,  meditative  man  who 
seemed  destined  for  a  monastery.  Cal- 
vin and  Ramus  were  his  pupils.  Danes 
the  Hellenist,  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 

1  The  termination  of  a  letter  from  TusanuB  and 
Vatable  to  Monfielgneur  du  Bellay  shows  this 
clearly.  After  referring  to  some  of  the  more  for- 
tunate professors  who  had  friends  at  court,  and 
had,  therefore,  succeeded  in  being  paid,  it  says : 
"  Noe,  qui  non  lenioribns,  ut  lenissime  dicamus, 
dooendl  laboribus  assldue  oonflictamur,  prateriti, 
ea  interim  fame  premimur,  Johanni  Stracelio 
oollegao  nostro  Jam  ut  necesse  fuit,  ad  tempus 
IntermiMis  prseleotionibus,  in  patriam  se,  ad  oor- 
rogaadum  a  suis,  quairfe  ntatur,  pecuniam  donferre 
quam  contumellam,  non  ejus  privatum  sed  Qalliao 
totius  eommunem  nemo  est  qui  non  existimet.'* 


man  of  the  world  who  had  been  at  great 
pains  to  acquire  the  encyclopaedic  kind 
of  knowledge  then  in  vogue.  Paradis, 
a  converted  Italian  Jew,  was  also  known 
in  society  ;  he  taught  Greek  and  He»- 
brew,  and  Marguerite  dWngoul.6me 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  Oronce  Fin^ 
was  an  unobtrusive  mathematician, 
while  Guidacerius  and  Postel  were 
Orientalists  of  merit.  These  were  the 
men  who  were  bold  enough  one  day  to 
issue  public  notices  that  on  a  ceitain 
date  and  at  a  certain  hour  they  would 
interpret  the  Psalms  in  the  Hebrew 
text  or  comment  upon  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon.  Here  was  the  opportunity 
which  the  Sorbonne  longed  for.  It 
caused  the  notices  to  be  torn  from  the 
walls,  and  Nogl  Beda  petitioned  the 
Parliament,  demanding  that  the  .  royal 
readers  should  be  prohibited  from  ex- 
plaining any  portions  of  the  Scripturek 
until  they  had  first  obtained  the  per- 
mission of  the  faculty  of  theology. 
The  Sorbonnists  affected  to  think  tltJtt" 
the  vulgate  itself  was  in  danger,  but  the 
advocate  who  defended  the  professors 
so  successfully  attacked  and  proved  the 
ignoi'ance  of  the  academicians,  that  the 
court  rendered  a  colorless  judgment 
which  left  the  kinjj's  readers  free  16 
continue  their  lectures.  Subsequently, 
however,  when  the  placards  became  too 
numerous  and  the  chairs  of  the  Sor- 
bonne were  deserted  for  those  pf  the 
professors,  the  king  intervened  in  favor 
of  the  older  institution,  and  the  nas- 
cent college  was  neglected  for  a  long 
period  by  both  king  and  Parliament, 
confronted  as  they  were  by  such  ques- 
tions as  the  dissensions  in  the  royal 
family,  the  foreign  wars,  and  the  spread 
of  Calvinism.  Then  came  the  king's 
captivity  in  Spain,  during  which  the 
lectures  were  entirely  suspended.  ^ ' 
This  was  the  first  stage  of  the  move- 
ment, but  a  new  era  commenced  with 
the  appeai*ance  on  the  scene  of  a  man 
who  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  readers, 
but  who  had  distanced  all  his  masters. 
This-  man  was  Ramus,  to  whom  M. 
Charles  Waddington  devoted  an  adhii- 
rable  monograph  some  years  ago.  Ra- 
mus, by  his  genius  and  lucidity,  gave 
the  real   impulsion,  and  yet   Francis , 
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with  all  his  pretended  culture,  was  un- 
able to  discern  his  merit.  He  had 
passed  through  the  university  with 
distinction,  but  when  he  took  his  de- 
gree the  thesis  he  chose  was  a  violent 
attack  on  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  were,  in  a  crys- 
tallized form,  the  great  subject  of  the 
university.  The  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  were  dismayed  at  his  boldness, 
but  he  spoke  with  so  much  good  sense 
and  so  convincingly  that  his  oration  was 
received  with  tlie  greatest  favor  by  his 
audience.  He  then  resolved  to  study 
the  less  known  writings  of  Aristotle 
which  were  not  included  in  the  six 
books  of  the  "  Organon,"  and  the  fruits 
of  his  investigations  were  two  books 
jjublished  in  1543,  entitled  "Institu- 
tiones  Dialecticae  ''  and  "  Aniraadversi- 
ones  in  Dialecticum  Aristotelis."  Prom 
the  moment  of  their  appearance  there 
was  trouble  in  the  academic  halls,  and 
the  discussions  they  excited  were  long 
and  acrimonious.  It  seems  incredible 
to-day  that  a  hostile  criticism  of  a  Greek 
writer^s  works  should  be  the  cause  of 
litigation,  and  yet  Eamus  was  forced  to 
undergo  a  trial  for  it.  Before  the  court 
he  treated  all  the  narrow  arguments  of 
the  Sorbonnists  with  contempt,  and  he 
puzzled  his  judges  by  quoting  the  re- 
uiarks  of  Cicero  and  QuintUian  on 
Aristotle.  He  was  too  erudite  for  his 
accusers,  and  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  "  remonstrance  " 
which  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
jtgaiust  him.  Being  now  precluded 
from  teaching  conscientiously,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  private  study  in  his 
College  of  Presles,  waiting  until  an 
opportunity  should  arise  of  coming  for- 
ward as  an  educational  reformer.  Up 
to  his  death  Francis  had  been  unable  to 
discover  any  funds  with  Avhich  to  endow 
his  college.  A  short  time  previously, 
however,  his  conscience  seems  to  have 
reproached  him,  for  he  granted  a  char- 
tet  in  which  he  informed  all  whom  it 
might  concern  that  the  knowledge  of 
languages  being  a  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  had  already  appointed  a  cer- 
tain number  of  peraons^  to  teach  the 
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three  languages  in  public,  and  that  as 
those  languages  were  now,  thanks  to 
him,  in  a  flourishing  condition,  he  had 
ordered  honest  salaries  and  a  few  piiv- 
ileges  to  be  allowed  to  the  professors 
who  taught  them.  But  the  stipends 
were  never  regularly  paid,  and  the  royal 
linguists  continued  to  work  chiefly  for 
the  honor  of  their  profession. 

The  opportunity  which  Bamus  await- 
ed came  a  few  years  after  Henry  II. 
had  succeeded  to  the  "  Chevalier  King." 
He  was  appointed  to  a  chair  of  philos- 
ophy—  a  subject  he  had  been  prohib- 
ited from  teacliing  since  his  trial  —  and 
he  came  back  into  the  arena  with  fresh 
vigor  and  even  more  advanced  opin- 
ions. '*  I  will  not  stop,"  he  said,  "  until 
I  have  delivered  logic  from  the  dark- 
ness of  Aristotle."  He  was  now  able 
to  make  known  the  result  of  all  his 
researches  and  classifications.  His  rev- 
elations of  unsuspected  things  aston- 
ished the  whole  of  literary  Paris  and 
made  him  very  popular.  In  his  enthusi- 
asm he  dealt  heavy  blows  at  accepted 
ideas,  and  did  not  pause  to  reflect  that 
old  institutions  which  have  once  ren- 
dered good  service  have  still  a  claim  to 
be  treated  with  respect  even  when  they 
have  become  obsolete.  To  Aristotle  he 
suddenly  opposed  Socrates,  and  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  latter  was  the  true 
philosopher.  Here  was  a  heresy  in- 
deed I  Who  at  that  period  had  ever 
heard  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  ? 
What  had  he  Written  ?  Nothing  I  Some 
of  the  Sorbonnists  had  heard  of  him 
through  Plato,  but  when  Ramus  dared 
to  say  that  he  was  superior  to  Aristotle, 
the  indignation  of  the  university  reached 
its  climax,  and  the  rectors,  Charpentier 
and  Galland,  being  unable  to  coerce 
Ramus  while  he  enjoyed  the  king's 
protection,  wrote  pamphlets  against  him 
couched  in  abusive  language  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times.  He  took 
no  notice  of  them,  but  continued  his 
austere  life  of  research,  devoting  an 
horn*  daily  to  his  lecture.  Routine  had 
grown  to  be  a  law.  The  pronunciation 
of  Latin  was  governed  by  the  strictest 
and  most  grotesque  rules,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  think  that  it  required  all  the 
efforts  of  the  royal  professors  to  rescue 
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an  unfortunate  innovator  who  had  been 
sensiMe  enough  to  reject  the  Sorbonne's 
pronunciation  and  to  say  quisquia  in- 
stead of  kishiSj  and  quamqiiam  instead 
of  kamkam.  They  appeared  in  a  body 
before  the  stupid  Parliament  which,  in 
the  previous  reign,  had  been  guilty  of 
such  barbarisms  as  debotamu8  and  deho^ 
tavimtut,^  and  showed  the  ridiculousness 
of  the  official  pronunciaiion.  They  said, 
moreover,  that  the  province  of  the  Par- 
liament was  to  frame  laws  and  not  to 
expound  grammar — a  principle  which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  then  im- 
perfectly understood. 

Ramus  did  not  continue  his  philo- 
sophical lectures.  As  soon  as  he  con- 
sidered that  he  had  explained  the  course 
which  was  to  be  followed,  he  applied 
himself  to  mathematics,  and  recon- 
structed, with  great  labor,  the  first  eight 
problems  of  Euclid,  then  almost  com- 
pletely unknown.  His  grasp  of  mathe- 
matics was  not  inferior  to  his  other 
talents,  and  when,  in  1565,  an  ignorant 
mathematician^  was  appointed  to  th^ 
chief  post  among  the  royal  professors, 
Ramus  presented  himself  at  his  first 
lecture,  and  so  thoroughly  exposed  his 
charlatanism  that  he  was  forced  to  re- 
tire, being  succeeded  by  Charpentier, 
who  knew  no  Greek,  and  not  one  word 
of  geometry.  Ramus  thereupon  again 
interfered,  and  the  Parliament  ordered 
the  professor  to  make  himself  proficient 
in  Euclid,  which  he  promised  but  neg- 
lected to  do,  preferring  to  continue  the 
exposition  of  Aristotle  to  an  empty 
lecture-room. 

For  some  time  the  complaints  of  the 
Sorbonne  against  Ramus  and  his  col- 
leagues had  been  principally  on  the 
score  of  method,  but  when  the  civil  and 
religious  disputes  arose  which  charac- 
terized the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  they 
became  doctrinal. 

If  they  adopted  any  religion  at  all  in 
that  transitional  period,  the  royal  pro- 
fessors were  Protestants,  as  were,  in- 
deed, the  greater  part  of  the  nobility, 
the  vulgarization  of  the  3ible,  and  the 
toleration  shown  by  Michel  de  l'H6pital 
having  caused  a  great  spread  of  Protes- 

^  For  diboutont  and  avom  tUbouti, 
*  Dempter  CaaieU 


tantism.  Then  there  occurred  a  littie 
incident  at  the  College  of  Presles,  where 
the  students,  unknown  to.  Ramus,  had 
removed  the  statues  from  their  places 
in  the  chapel,  an  act  which  drew  an.  ad- 
monition from  the  king.  Clouds,  also, 
were  gathering  on  the  political  horizon. 
The  powerful  Due  de  Guise  had  declared 
that  he  would  force  all  Prenchm^n  to  be 
Catholics  or  to  leave  the  country  ;  and, 
what  was  still  more  ominous,  the  Jesuits 
had  succeeded,  by  a  subterfuge,  in  gain- 
ing a  footing  in  the  university.  Still, 
Ramus  continued  his  independent  ca-  ' 
reer,  and  his  criticisms  on  the  Sorbonne. 
There  were  too  many  doctors,  he  said  ; 
they  ^were  too  highly  paid,  and  no  op- 
portunities were  afforded  to  poor  but 
studious  youths.  He  wished  that  a  cer^ 
tain  number  of  paid  professors  should 
be  appointed  to  each  college,  and  that 
the  only  qualifications  of  their  pupils 
should  be  to  maintain  themselves,  buy 
books,  study,. and  devote  the  best  part 
of  their  lives  to  literary  pursuits. 

But,  Catholicism  had  not  been  sec- 
onded in  vain,  and  the  vengeance  of  St. 
Bartholomew  was  at  hand.  Under  the 
terrible  rule  of  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
the  Jesuits  obtained  the  supremacy  in 
the  State  Councils,  and  even  the  proud 
Sorbonne  was  forced  to  bend  before 
them.  The  royal  readers  were  ban- 
ished, or  escaped.  Ramus  alone  re- 
mained to  perish  by  the  order,  if  not  by 
the  hand,  of  the  Due  de  Guise,  a  martyr 
—  like  his  master  Socrates  —  to  the  vio- 
lence of  ignorance.  All  his  life  he  had 
maintained ''  that  the  liberal  arts  should 
have  a  bearing  on  humanity,  so  that 
men  should  be  better  able  to  deliberate, 
and  prompter  to  execute ;  that  the 
schools  contained  too  many  lessons,  too 
many  useless  books,  too  many  subtle- 
ties and  futile  arguments.''  Ramus 
was  superior  to  his  times,  and  he  suf- 
fered for  his  supremacy.  The  portraits 
which  have  been  preserved  of  him  de- 
pict a  broad,  protruding  forehead,  and 
an  expression  of  intense  intelligence. 
He  had  lived  through  the  great  schis^ 
matic  reigns  of  Francis  I.,  Henry  II., 
and  Charles  IX.,  and  from  his  chair  of 
philosophy  more  light  had  been  pro- 
jected than  from  any  Sorbonne  chair 
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for  centuries.  •  He  had  grasped  the 
•meaning  of  the  wonderful  upheaval  of 
society  in  which  he  lived.  He  had 
helped  to  found  the  oldest  college  which 
now  exists  in  France,  and  yet  his  life 
.was  taken  from  him  !  Are  we  not  in- 
estiinahly  happy  in  this  century  of  lib> 
erty  ?  and  is  it  not,  as  Benan  said,  a 
privilege  to  live  in  it  ? 

In-  the  majority  of  notices  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  on 
the  College  of  France,  and  in  almost 
all  the. works  referring  to  it  in  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  the 
iionor  of  being  the  originator  of  the 
idea  is  ascribed  to  Francis,  but,  as  we 
•have  seen,  the  merit  must  be  shared. 
The  Council  of  Vienne  first  gave  the 
signstl  to  Europe  ;  Busleiden,  approved 
"by  Erasmus,  developed  it  long  after- 
wards in  Belgium  ;  Bud^  fostered  it  in 
France  ;  Francis  patronized  it,  and  Ba- 
mus  gave  it  form.  That  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  an  equitable  division. 

The  house  of  Valois  may  be  said  to 
•have  done  little  for  the  college.  All  its 
Mngs  prided  themselves  on  their  fond- 
ness for  letters,  but  they  evinced  their 
iondness  by  words  alone.  Henry  IV., 
the  popular  king,  whose  memory  was 
respected  even  by  the  Be  volution, 
founded  many  coUeges,  but  the  assist- 
•ance  he  rendered  to  the  professors  con- 
sisted mainly  in  causing  a  few  arrears 
to  be  paid  them,  and  in  instituting 
-chairs  of  anatomy  and  botany.  Bamus 
in  his  will  had  left  a  sufficient  sum  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  chair  of  math- 
ematics, the  occupant  of  which  was 
expected  to  combine  a  great  many  sci- 
ences which  would  require  as  many 
separate  exponents  at  present ;  ^  but 
there  was  no  new  development  worth 
•notice  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
who,  when  still  a  child,  laid  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  new  college  on  the 
site  of  those  of  Cambrai  and  Treguier. 
•During  the  period  which  preceded  this 
event  the  nation,  like  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, was  seized  with  a  poetic  enthusi- 
asm, in  which  there  was  hardly  any 

-  ^  *'  Lego  600  (^118)  In  Btipendlum  ProfemorlB  qui 
triennio  Arithmeticam,  ABtrologianit  Geographlam, 
lion  ad  hominitm  oplnionem  sed  ad  loglcam  verita- 
tem  In  Kegia  Cathedi^  docet." 


room  for  the  mental  gymnastics  of  the 
early  Benaissance.     Aristotle  was  for- 
saken  for   Juvenal   and  Horace,  and 
poetical   forms    were    more    discussed 
than  philosophical  themes.    The  reigU 
of  the    French   hexameter  was    com- 
mencing,   and    the    poetic    legacy   of 
former  civilisations  began  to  find  ex- 
pression in  it.    The  reforms  of  Mal- 
herbe  were    a   more  engrossing  topic 
than  the  creation  of  chaire,  and   the 
college  was  left  very  much  to  its  own 
devices.    The  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stone  was  a  ceremony  which  was  not 
followed  by  any  practical  results.    The 
treasury  was  still  unable  to  meet  the 
expense  of  construction,  and  in  1630 
the  professors  were  teaching  in  a  kind 
of  shed  exposed  to  wind  and  rain,  amid 
the  building  materials  of  the  first  wing, 
which  was  not  completed  until  1634. 
Later  on,  came  the  wars  of  religion, 
and  Bichelieu  was  busy  in  conducting 
them.    When  he  had  leisure  for  other 
questions  he  applied  himself  to  found- 
ing the  Academy  and  to  reconstructing 
the  Sorbonne,  both  of  which  were  more 
congenial  to  him  than  the  struggling 
college,  which  had  never  been    suffi- 
ciently orthodox  to  please  him.     Louis 
XIV.  also  bestowed  his  attention  on 
letters  proper,  or  belles  lettres,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  consider  an  ornament  of 
life,  and    Bacine,  Boileau,    Corneille^ 
and  Molifere  were  his  heroes.     Then, 
again,  the  mind  of  the  nation  was  puz- 
zled by  the  mystification  of  Descartes 
and  the  efforts  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon 
to  prove  the  divinity.     Pascal,  with  his 
thoughts,  his  famous  bet,  and  his  at- 
tempts to  reason  unreasonable  things 
attracted  too  a  large  share  of    public 
notice,  so  that  his  reign  was  quite  un- 
profitable   to   the   college,  which  had 
somewhat  fallen  into  disrepute,  many 
of  its  professorial  chairs  having  been 
bought   and    sold.      It   revived  again, 
however,    under   Louis    XV.,    during 
whose  reign  the  greatest  development 
before  the  Bevolution  took  place.    All 
the  labors  of  the  Benaissance  had  then 
had  time  to  fructify  and  be  understood. 
The  four  cumulative  chairs  of  the  early 
years  .had,  by  this  time,  grown  into 
I  thii-teen  separate  chairs,  and  in  addition 
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to  Arabic,  which  the  originators  righUy 
thought  as  indispensable  as  Hebrew, 
there  had  been  added  Syriac,  Turkish, 
Persian,  French  literature,  chemistry, 
and  allied  sciences.  The  reign  of  Louis 
*Xy.  had  seen  many  of  the  old  barriers 
broken  down,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
the  Sorbonne  now  sought  to  bring  the 
new  college  under  its  jurisdiction,  for  its 
authority  had  flown.  Voltaire,  whose 
chief  fault  was  his  impetuosity  and  not 
always  impeccable  taste,  hstd  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  universal  his- 
tory. With  the  prescience  of  a  great 
thinker,  he  had  explained  the  faither 
East,  and  shown,  although  he  was  no 
specialist,  the  part  it  had  played  in  the 
great  co-operation  of  human  thought, 
thus  demonstrating  the  folly  of  limiting 
the  study  of  Oriental  history  to  Judaic 
times  and  lands. 

But  the  old  evil  which  had  made 
their  origiu  so  difficult  still  clung  to 
them.  There  were  no  funds  with  which 
to  pay  their  salaries.  Their  exact 
position  had  never  been  sufficiently  un- 
derstood either  by  the  kings  or  their 
Parliament,  and  in  1770  the  salaries 
had  fallen  to  a  sum  which  was  totally 
inadequate.^  Yet  in  spite  of  all  the 
discouragements  which  they  received 
throughout  their  history,  these  men 
seem  to  have  preserved  the  spirit  of 
the  college  in  its  integrity  and  to  have 
continued  (with  some  few  exceptions) 
to  give  the  highest  form  of  instruction 
with  an  almost  unparalleled  disinterest- 
edness. With  all  their  penury  they 
were  still  the  professors  whose  lectures 
were  the  most  eagerly  listened  to  of 
any  in  Europe,  and  their  merit  was  so 
evident  that  at  length,  when  an  aiTange- 
ment  had  been  arrived  at  between  the 
university  and  the  State  fixing  the  share 
of  each  in  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  postal  service  (which  for  centuries 
had  been  one  of  the  choicest  privileges 
of  the  university),  it  was  decided  to 
endow  the  college  with  a  portion  of 
these  revenues,  though  it  was  not  with- 
out many  recriminations  that  the  uni- 
versity consented  to  the  arrangement. 

The  liberality  of  the  government  was 

>  Fromiorty-elght  hundred  llyres  they  had  fallen 
lo  six  hundred.  .... 


not  unconditional ;  a  stipulation  was 
attached  to  it  which  made  its  accepta^ 
tion  very  difficult.  The  government 
demanded  that  the  college  which  was 
about  to  participate  in  the  res  of  the 
university  should  be  incoiporated  with 
it.  This  was  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  professors  should  resign  their  inde- 
pendence and  submit  to  tlie  ruling  of 
the  Sorbonne,  which  was  still,  at  that 
time,  a  clerical  body.  By  the  act  of 
Parliament  they  were  required  to  take 
an  oath  that  they  were  Catholics  and 
that  they  would  only  teach  the  doctrine 
approved  by  the  pope  and  accepted  in 
the  university.  They  met  together  and 
unanimously  resolved  to  keep  their  lib- 
erty and  to  let  the  university  keep  its 
wealth  —  almost  the  same  resolve  as 
Re  nan  made  when  he  told  the  govern- 
ment of  the  second  empire  pecunia  tua 
tecum  sit.  They  were  nearly  all  Catho- 
lics, but  they  would  not  bind  their 
successors  to  an  engagement  which 
might  sap  the  foundation  on  which 
their  society  was  built.  One  of  their 
number,  who  was  poor,  declared  that 
he  would  rather  die  of  huuger  than 
accept  the  humiliating  proposal.  After 
such  highmindedness,  it  is  disappoint- 
ing to  find  that  they  were  eventually 
tempted  by  the  golden  offer  and  agreed 
to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them 
with  some  trifiing  modifications.^  If 
the  Be  volution  had  not  taken  place  and 
swept  away  all  the  scholastic  traditions 
they  would  probably  be  bound  to  the 
Sorbonne  still. 

From  this  time  the  professors  were 
obliged  to  graduate,  and  the  college 
was  liable  to  the  periodical  visits  of  the 
Senate  of  the  university.  It  now  be- 
came difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
foreigners  to  obtain  a  chair  ;  the  Greeks 
and  Maronites  who  had  done  such  good 
service  in  the  cause  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages disappear  from  the  scene,  and 
are  replaced  by  French  Orientalists, 
one  of  whom,  Butorne  Gallard,  had 
already,  in  1710,  or  thereabouts,  trans- 

*  The  college  obtained  hy  the  act  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  francs  for  the  continuation  of 
the  buildings^  and  an  annual  subsidy  of  fifteen 
thousand  francs.  The  present  subsidy  is  five  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  and  the  salaries  of  the  pro- 
fessors are  fixed  at  ten  thousand  francs  per  annum. 
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lated  the  ^^  Thousand  and  One  Nights  " 
and  the  fables  of  Bilpai,  while  Etienne 
Pourmont,  an  Arabist,  had  been  pro- 
fessor at  the  college  from  1715-45,  and 
had  thrown  much  light  on  the  history 
of  the  Chaldeans,  Hebrews,  Fhoeni- 
oians,  and  Egyptians. 

Fetis  de  la  Croix  was  also  distin- 
guished for  his  Oriental  knowledge, 
acquired  chiefly  in  Constantinople, 
Aleppo,  Tunis,  and  Algiers.  Le  Boux 
des  Lauterayes  elucidated  a  subject 
which  was  then  misunderstood  —  the 
condition  of  Arabia  before  Mohammad. 
I  have  passed  over  the  Oriental  pro- 
fessors of  the  previous  century,  although 
their  efforts  had  been  useful  in  clearing 
the  ground  for  their  successors  ;  but  it 
is  right  to  mention,  however,  the  re- 
markable perfection  to  which  the  Ma- 
ronites  among  them  attained  in  Latin 
composition,  their  translations  and  dic- 
tionaries being  all  published  in  that 
language.  This  is  especially  praise- 
worthy, as  the  construction  of  Latin 
presents  great  difficulties  to  the  Oriental 
mind. 

The  oath  of  allegiance  which  the  pro- 
fessors had  taken  precluded  them  from 
drawing  inferences  in  their  teachings 
which  might  be  considered  contrary  to 
doctrine  ;  it  did  not  oblige  them,  how- 
ever, to  teach  any  dogma,  and  they, 
therefore,  avoided  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Bevolution  themes  which  might  lead  to 
controversy.  Without  doubt  the  two 
most  eminent  men  of  this  period  were 
Lalande  the  astronomer  and  Dauben- 
ton  the  naturalist ;  both  of  whom,  as 
is  well  known,  occupied  chairs  in  the 
college. 

The  Revolution  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  most  interesting  period  of  the 
history  of  the  college  since  its  founda- 
tion, because  it  was  during  that  epoch 
that  it«  value  as  a  separate  and  eclectic 
institution  was  severely  tested.  Is  it 
not  strange  to  think  that  the  only  col- 
legiate body  to  which  the  kings  had 
given  their  names  should  be  the  one 
which  the  sombre  iconoclasts  of  1789 
respected  ?  The  university  and  all  its 
privileges  were  swept  away  before  the 
fury  of  popular  feeling,  and  yet  the 
Boyal  College,  which  had  tottered  for 


so  long  under  the  insincere  protection 
of  the  kings,  remained  standing.  It  is 
at  least  creditable  to  the  authors  of  the 
Bevolution  that  they  should  have  rec- 
ognized the  difference  between  the 
principles  of  the  college  and  its  name. 
There  was  only  one  thing  to  be  re- 
gretted, which  was,  that  they  interested 
themselves  too  much  in  it,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  constitutive  assembly 
there  were  numerous  proposals  for 
improvements  or  amalgamations  which, 
at  one  time,  seriously  threatened  its 
existence.  When  they  heard  that  it 
was  proposed  to  transport  to  the 
^^  King's"  garden  the  chairs  of  practi- 
cal medicine,  natural  history,  chemistry, 
and  anatomy,  the  professors,  in  alarm 
at  such  a  mutilation  of  their  universal- 
ity, addressed  a  note  to  the  Assembly, 
in  which  they  recalled  all  that  the  col- 
lege had  done  since  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis I.  to  suppress  ignorance  and  advance 
science,  and  claimed  that  the  college 
was  the  natural  complement  of  public 
education,  that  those  chairs,  which 
seemed  to  be  represented  elsewhere, 
were  intended,  not  for  b^innera,  but 
for  students  of  all  ages,  and  therefore 
differed  from  the  rest,  finally,  that  it 
was  necessary,  given  the  interdepen- 
dence of  the  sciences,  that  an  encyclo- 
paedic institution  should  exist  where  all 
branches  of  knowledge  should  be  taught 
under  one  roof.  The  memoir  ends  by 
remarking  that  some  ulterior  motive 
must  have  prompted  the  advocates  of 
separation,  and  that  if  it  were  brought 
about,  and  the  college  were  thereby 
ruined,  the  academies  of  letters  and 
science  would  degenerate,  having  no 
longer  a  learned  body  wherein  to  recruit 
themselves. 

The  proposal  was  not  adopted,  for 
the  petition  had  produced  a  good  effect, 
but  the  professors  were  still  troubled 
by  various  schemes  for  their  disintegra- 
tion by  the  authorities  of  the  times,  and 
by  the  many  ambitious  plans  which 
were  so  plentiful  at  this  period  of  inno- 
vations. Mirabeau  advocated  a  kind  of 
universal  academy  or  enlarged  College 
of  France,  in  which  the  first  place 
should  be-gtren  to  the- perfection  of 
science  rather  than  to  its  tuition,  and 
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in  which  there  should  be  established, 
among  other  novelties,  a  ^' chair  of 
method."  Talleyrand  wished  to  amal- 
gamate the  college  with  the  institute 
which  had  been  created  by  Mazarin, 
and  thus  to  found  a  giant  university 
capable  of  teaching  everything  that  was 
knowable.  Condorcet  was  in  favor  of 
what  he  termed  a  Lyc^e  de  Paris,  with 
much  the  same  objects  as  the  preceding 
forms,  but  with  the  addition  of  all 
Icnown  languages,  so  that  a  comparison 
might  be  made  of  the  numberless  man- 
ners in  which  men  have  classified  and 
formed  their  ideas. 

Daunou  demanded  a  division  of  sub- 
jects between  the  college  and  the 
schools.  Chaptal  thought  that  the  col- 
lege should  become  a  special  school  of 
letters,  physical  science,  and  mathe- 
matics, with  the  extra  function  of  serv- 
ing as  a  school  of  professors,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ^cole  Normale  to-day. 
There  were  several  other  proposiUs 
which  I  omit,  but  it  is  plainly  evident 
that  each  of  these  reformers  framed  his 
project  mainly  with  reference  to  his 
own  tastes  or  pursuits. 

The  Revolution  was  generally  favor- 
able to  the  college,  for  during  that 
period  of  abolitions  it  was  never  pro- 
posed to  suppress  it — only  to  change 
its  system.  Fortunately  it  possessed 
such  men  as  Lalande,  Cuvier,  Cousin, 
and  Blot,  who  courageously  defended 
its  interests  and  its  integrity.  Who, 
indeed,  could  better  have  understood 
its  usefulness  than  Victor  Cousin,  with 
whose  system  of  mental  philosophy  it 
so  admirably  harmonized  ? 

Napoleon  was  not  less  favorable  to 
the  college  than  the  men  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  Its  universality  and  a  certain 
unavoidable  vagueness  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  please  his  precise,  soldier-like 
character  of  mind  ;  but  he  was  able  to 
conceive  the  necessity  for  ideas  which 
did  not  come  within  his  scope,  and  he 
perceived  the  advantage  he  could  draw 
from  it  as  a-  teaching  body  always  at 
hand  to  carry  out  any  of  the  educational 
innbvations  necessitated  by  his  theory 
of  government.^ 

^  In  18M  Napoleon  .cauaed  the  adjoining  College 


It  seemed  to  him  expedient  to  estab- 
lish chairs  for  special  subjects  which 
could  not  be  adequately  treated  in 
schools,  and  he  had  many  projects  in 
his  head  which  he  would  probably  have 
executed  if  he  had  had  leisure.  He 
would  have  been  pleased  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  make  the  candidates  for 
vacant  chairs  compete  for  them  ;  but 
Prance  was  not  then  rich  enough  in 
specialists  to  permit  of  such  a  system. 
He  was  successful,  however,  in  causing 
modern  Greek  to  be  added  to  its  fore- 
runner and  expounded  from  the  same 
chair ;  ^  also  in  inducing  the  illustrious 
father  of  Orientalists,  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
to  accept  a  separate  chair  of  Persian. 
The  college  was  now  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition.  It  was  a  favorite  with 
the  government  and  with  the  public ; 
but  it  still  required  saving  from  its  well- 
wishers  —  who,  in  their  enthusiasm, 
would  have  totally  diverted  it  from  its 
original  objects  —  whose  only  disadvan- 
tage was  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
escaped  definition  and  were  misunder- 
stood by  many.  It  was  thus  that  while 
the  emperor  was  at  Osterode  his  minis* 
ter,  Champagny,  addressed  to  him  a 
lengthy  communication  on  the  decay  of 
French  literature  at  that  period,  advo- 
cating as  a  remedy  the  creation  at  the 
College  of  France  of  what  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  special  school  for  teach- 
ing French  history,  French  eloquence, 
French  poetry,  literary  history,  and  crit- 
icism. Napoleon  approved  the  project 
in  principle,  but  he  altered  the  names  of 
two  of  the  subjects,  changing  the  first 
into  military  history  of  Prance,  and  the 
third  into  history  of  French  legislation. 

The  groping  of  Napoleon  and  his 
ministei*s  ceased  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  to  take  the  only  step  which 
was  capable  of  consolidating  public  in- 
struction in  France  —  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  university  on  the  liberal 
basis  which  it  has  ever  since  preserved. 
The  most  remarkable  professors  of  this 
period  were  Clavier,  who  occupied  the 
chair  of  history,  and  Tissot,  the  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  poetry. 

of  Gambrai  and  a  portion  of  the  College  of  Plesaifl 
to  be  added  to  the  College  of  Franoe/ 
*  D' Ansae  de  YUloiaon  was  named  to  13ii»  ohair . 
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During  the  Bcstoration  the  Chinese 
aad  allied  languages  were  introduced  by 
Abel  B^musat  and  De  Ch^zy,  the  col- 
lege continuing  its  normal  course.    La- 
croix,  the  eminent  mathematician,  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  mathematics, 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  there 
were  no  further  changes  worth  mention- 
ing.   The  brief  reign  of  Charles  X.  was 
equally  unproductive    of   change,  but 
under  Louis    Philippe    numerous  and 
valuable  chairs   were  established,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  the  college.    A  chair  of 
political  economy  was  created  and  given 
to  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  who  was  the  first 
to  popularize   that  subject  in  France, 
after  the  impulsion  given  to  it  by  Mal- 
thus.      ChampoUion,    whose     explora- 
tions in  Egypt  had  made  him  famous, 
was  fittingly    appointed    to  a  chair   of 
Egyptology  —  a   science    then    in    its 
infancy.     The    history    of    compared 
legislations  was  awarded  to  Lerminier, 
comparative  embryology  to  Coste,  the 
natural  history  of  organic  and  inorganic 
bodies  to  Duvernoy  and  Elie  de  Bau- 
mont,  Slavonic  and  Grer manic  literatures 
to   Mickiewicz   and    Chasles,  and  the 
languages  and  literatures  of  southern 
Europe  to  Edgar  Qui  net,  the  author  of 
the  "  Philosophy  of  French  History," 
while  the  chair  of  Persian  was  occu- 
pied, as  I  have  said,  from  1806  to  1838 
by  the  incomparable  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
whose  name  on  the  college  tablets  is 
one  of  its  greatest  glories. 

During  the  presidency  of  Napoleon 
III.  the  rights  of  the  professors  were 
again  infringed,  when  it  was  decreed 
that  their  nomination  and  revocation 
should  be  vested  in  the  head  of  the 
State  —  a  bad  principle,  as  all  royal  or 
governmental  interference  in  matters 
which  are  the  province  of  scholars. 
The  first  effect  of  this  measure  was  the 
revocation  of  Michelet,  Quinet,  and 
Mickiewicz,  the  fearless  reformers  who 
had  too  violently  attacked  received  reli- 
gion in  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848. 
Quinet,  who  had  introduced  politics  into 
his  lectures  and  preached  the  republic 
(as  he  said  himself)  in  the  chair  of  a 
royal  reader,  was  considered  dangerous 
to   the   empire,  and   was   suspended. 


Th«  majority  of  the  college,  well  know- 
ing the  value  of  tranquillity,  did  not 
protest,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to 
resume  his  duties  as  professor  of  the 
languages   and  literature  of    southern 
Europe    until    1870,    when,    however, 
political  circumstances   prevented  him 
from  doing   so.      Michelet,    who    had 
occupied    the    chair    of     histoiy    and 
morals    since    1838,  had  also    been    a 
strong  democrat  and  a  persistent  adver- 
sary of  the  Society  of  Jesus.     His  lec- 
tures were  prohibited  by  order  of  the 
imperial   government  in  1851.     There 
is  no  doubt  that  both  these  eminent 
scholars  were  led  away  by  the  political 
passions  of  the  times,  and  that  they 
committed  a  grave  error  of  judgment 
in  propagating  democracy  Srom    their 
chaira,  but  that  is  one  of  the  contingen- 
cies to  which  the    college    is    always 
liable,  owing  to  the    extreme   liberty 
given  to  the  professors  in  the  choice 
and  treatment  of  their  subjects.     M. 
Barth^ldmy  Sain t-Hilaire,  the  translator 
of  Aristotle,  who  had  filled  the  chair 
of  Greek  philosophy  with    great   suc- 
cess since  1838,  refused  to  take  the  oath 
required  by  the  government  as  a  guar- 
antee of   orthodoxy,'  and  preferred  to 
resign  his  post.    Sainte-Beuve's  chair 
of  Latin  poetry  also  gave  rise  to  discus- 
sions and  disorders,  but  he  resolutely 
maintained  his  position,  and  continued 
to  profess  until  1869.    Claude  Bernard^ 
the   great    physiologist,    occupied    the 
chair  of  medicine,  and  professed  quietly 
from  1855  to  1878.    This  chair,  how- 
ever, must  be  considered,  to  a  certain 
extent,  superfluous,  because  the  doctoi's 
of  the  adjacent  faculty  of  medicine  are 
naturally  as  well  abreast  of  new  dis- 
coveries and  methods,  from  daily  prac- 
tice, as  any  professor  of    the  college, 
and  quite  as  capable  of  explaining  them 
to  the  only  class  of  hearers  whom  these 
lectures    interest — doctora   or  medical 
students.    The  chair  of  medicine,  for 
this  reason,  has  always  been  overshad- 
owed by  the  faculty,  and  its  sphere  of 
usefulness  has    been  less    great    than 
others.    Of  course,  when  it  Is  occupied 
by  a  practising  medical  celebrity  the' 
case  is  different. 
When,  at  the  beginning  of  last  year^ 
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M«  Pierre  Lafitte,  the  friend  of  Auguste 
Comte  and  present  archon  of  the  little 
fraternity  which  was  so  ill-advisedly 
founded  in  the  last  years  of  the  classi- 
fier of  classifiers'  life  (if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted an  Oriental  turn  of  phrase),  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  positive 
philosophy,  there  was  an  outcry  in  the 
public  which  was  diligently  fostered 
by  the  cleiical  press.  It  was  thought 
that  the  State  intended  to  permit  a 
new  religion  to  be  preached  from 
a  chah*  of  the  College  of  France  at  a 
time  when  every  school  in  France  had 
been  severely  seculMnzed.  For  it  was 
remembered  that  the  Comtisis  possessed 
a  religion  of  a  special  kind  —  the  inven- 
tion of  the  great  thinker's  declining 
brain  —  and  the  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  that  the  government  had  a  sinister 
motive  in  the  election.  There  was  no 
cause  for  anxiety,  however  ;  the  State 
had  no  such  designs.  The  mission 
which  had  been  confided  to  M.  Lafitte 
consisted  in  explaining  to  his  auditors 
the  history  of.  the  sciences  and  their 
relation  to  each  other  without  any  dog- 
matic deductions  or  ex  cathedrd  conclu- 
sions of  a  theosophical  nature. 

The  chair  is  a  meet  recognition  of  the 
**Cour8  de  Philosophic  Positive,"  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  .blindness  or 
vanity  of  M.  Guizot  when  minister  of 
puWc  instruction  it  would  no  doubt 
have  been  offered  to  Auguste  Comte 
during  his  lifetinae  when  he  applied  for 
it,  and  it  might  have  been  the  meaus  of 
deterring  him  from  drifting  into  the 
vagaries  of  great  beings  and  fetishes, 
and  from  the  infatuation  which  made 
him  think  his  system  final. 

The  title  of  M.  Lafitte' s  chair  is  the 
V  General  History  of  Sciences,"  and  he 
is  at  present  treating  the  theory  of  ab- 
stract pcience  in  a  coui*se  of  lectures 
which  attract  large  audiences.  His 
i:ange  is  very  wide  and  embraces  soci- 
ology in  its  inquiries  into  the  organiza- 
tion of  reason  and  its  praqtical  bearing 
on  human  life.  The  boldness  of  his 
views  sometimes  takes  his  hearera  by 
surprise,  as  when  he  said  in  his  inau- 
gural lecture  last  month,  that  it  had 
i:equired  ages  before  men  were  able  to 
recognize    the   simple  fact   that    they 


ought  not  to.  abstain  from  the  gratifica- 
tions which  were  placed  within  their 
reach  by  nature  ;  and  again,  that  a  so- 
ciet}''  which  committed  no  xibases.  would 
be  a  perpetual  mediocrity  and  ,unpro- 
ductive  like  all  mediocrities.  Of  course, 
he  hastens  to  explain  the  purely  philo-r 
sophical  character  of  his  remarks  lest 
he  should  be  construed  to  bo  in  favor 
of  ordinary  criminal  acts  ;.  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  meaning  must  be 
sometimes  misunderstood.  In  his  sec- 
ond lecture  of  the  week  M.  Lafitte  is 
now  explaining  a  more  definite  subject 
— 4;he  ^'mathematical  evolution  of  as- 
tronomy in  Greece." 

Two  chairs  are  devoted  to  the  archae- 
ology of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  which  are 
occupied  by  MM.  Maspero  and  Jules 
Oppert  respectively.  M.  Maspero  stud- 
ies the  texts  of  the  pyramids  relative  to 
the  ancient  religion  of  Egypt,  as  well 
as  the  monuments  connected  with  the 
Egyptian  feudal  system,  and,  being 
profoundly  acquainted  with  the  natural 
and  physical  geography  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  as  well  as  with  the  customs  of 
its  sedentary  and  nomadic  inhabitants, 
he  elucidates  the  obscurest  points  with 
admirable  skill.  M,  Oppert  has  a  more 
difficult  task  to  perform  in  explaining 
the  principles  of  decipherment  and  of 
Assyrian  grammar.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  course  he  admitted  how 
great  was  the  undeilaking,  how  little 
was  reallv  known  from  the  not  too 
numerous  inscriptions  which  are  them- 
selves subject  to  different  interpreta- 
tions, and  finally,  how  great  was  the 
need  of  young  workers  in  this  wide 
but  neglected  field. 

The  present  administrator,  M.  €ras- 
ton  Boissier,  whose  lectures  are  the 
most  crowded,  probably  owing  to  the 
fact  that  his  subject  is  more  popular,  is 
now  explaining  in  his  humorous  style 
the  Latin  dmmatists  and,  on  a  separate 
day,  the  annals  of  Tacitus.  In  treat- 
ing Seneca,  for  instance,  he  gives  his 
audience  an  analysis  of  the  plays,  sup- 
plemented by  comments  which  betray 
so  perfect  an  acquaintance  with  Roman 
manners  that  he  seems  to  be  relating 
facts  and  incidents  from  personal  ob- 
servation.    The  siime  remark  applies 
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to  his  treatment  of  Tacitus.  He  knows 
eve  17  episode  of  the  Roman  campaigns, 
but  he  seeks  to  penetrate  into  the  inner 
thoughts  of  the  Roman  generals.  Of 
course,  this  system  of  study  in  which 
speculation  must  necessarily  play  a  part 
ia  open  to  a  few  objections,  and  ia  quite 
ultra-academical ;  but  the  object  of  the 
professors  is  to  endeavor  to  rouse  the  in- 
terest of  their  audiences  and,  by  avoid- 
ing the  conventionalities  of  schools, 
to  stimulate  them  to  original  inquiry  on 
their  own  initiative.  If  M.  Boissier 
(who  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  task 
from  his  special  studies  of  Roman  life) 
contented  himself  with  a  sober,  ortho- 
dox explanation  of  texts  instead  of 
bringing  his  meridional  imagination  to 
bear  upon  them  and  to  give  them  color, 
I  do  not  think  that  his  audiences  would 
be  so  large,  because  these  audiences 
are  composed  of  men  who  have,  for  the 
most  part,  passed  through  the  prelim- 
inary stages  of  knowledge  and  are  in 
quest  of  further  light. 

The  chair  of  the  history  of  religions 
is  worth  mention.  It  was  founded  in 
1880,  and  was  awarded  to  M.  Albert 
Reville,  then  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
who  still  occupies  it.  He  has  generally 
treated  his  subject  in  an  orthodox 
though  liberal  manner  ;  but  the  bias  of 
his  teachings  is  somewhat  veiled,  and 
he  has  shown  a  fondness  for  placing 
side  by  side  a  series  of  arguments  which 
lead  to  no  definite  conclusion.  As  long 
as  he  occupies  it,  however,  his  chair  is 
likely  to  be  in  some  sense  a  counter- 
poise to  those  of  future  Renans.  He  is 
too  liberal  to  be  consistent,  and  in  his 
early  writings  he  evinced  a  desire  to 
reconcile  religion  with  positive  science. 
He  has  seemed  hitherto  to  claim  the 
right  of  criticism  of  the  Bible  from  the 
side  of  faith,  while  Re  nan  claimed  it 
from  the  side  of  doubt  —  a  much  firmer 
position.  When,  in  1864,  he  criticised 
Renan's  "Life  of  Jesus,"  he  said,  "It 
is  evident  that  Jesus  himself  would  not 
sign  one  of  our  orthodox  confessions, 
either  Catholic  or  Protestant,"  and 
most  of  his  remarks  in  that  criticism 
were  so  strangely  liberal  as  to  be  almost 
euphemistic.  At  present  he  is  lecturing 
on  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  making  a  skil- 


ful comparison  of  original  texts,  hU 
conclusicms  seeming  to  tend  in  a  less* 
orthodox  direction  than  his  former 
writings. 

M.  Michel  Br^  is  an  unfeigned  ad- 
mirer of  Renan.  He  is  a  well-knowu 
philologist,  and  is  the  professor  of  com* 
parative  gnmuBar.  In  his  inaugural 
lecture  this  term,  ho  related  how  Bemui 
had  been  filled  with  enthusiasm  in  bis 
early  days  for  the  literature  of  India, 
how  he  was  fascinated  by  the  smallest 
linguistic  discoveries,  how  he  was  struck 
when  it  was  thought  that  the  name  of 
Homer  had  been  detected  in  the  Yedas^ 
how  he  was  charmed  at  the  marvellous 
pliancy  of  Indian  and  Aryan  languages, 
as  well  as  with  the  discovery  that  all 
the  Semitic  dialects  had  proceeded  from 
one  parent  tongue,  how  he  asked  pardon 
of  Minerva  on  the  Acropolis  for  having 
devoted  himself  to  Oriental  languages, 
how  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that, 
from  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  the 
Semitic  languages  were  inferior  to  the 
European  ;  and,  finally,  how  his  first 
books  created  a  revolution  in  philology 
when  he  proved  that  the  theory  of  Ian* 
guages  is  derivable  from  their  history, 
and  that  to  seek  the  origin  of  roots  is 
vain,  since  the  means  of  attack  are 
wanting.  M.  Br^al  is  now  explaining 
the'  impersonal  forms  of  the  verb  in  the 
Indo-European  languages,  which  are 
being  reconstructed  with  such  wonder- 
ful skill  and  precision. 

M.  Berthelot,  in  his  laboratory,  per- 
forms a  series  of  experiments  in  ther- 
mal chemistry,  and  M.  Foucart,  in  the 
chair  of  Greek  epigraphy  and  an- 
tiquities, explains  with  admirable  pre- 
cision the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Greeks  by  means  of  their  inscriptions, 
which  he  deciphers  and  elucidates.  He 
is  now  explaining  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries by  this  method. 

The  expounders  of  texts,  such  as  M. 
Darmesteter  for  Persian,  Pelhic,  and 
Pali,  and  M.  Barbier  de  Meynaid  for 
Arabic,  read  their  authors  with  their 
students  in  the  smaller  rooms,  in  the 
familiar  and  cordial  manner  which  is 
one  of  the  traditions  of  the  college, 
while  the  distinguished  Orientalist,  M.r 
Clermont -Gannean,    explains    Semitio 
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iiiscriptions  to  a  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
Oriental  classes,  a  few  criticisms  might 
cerimnly  be  made.  Xo  doubt  the  pro- 
fessors are  highly  competent.  The 
clearness  of  their  interpretations  proves 
it ;  but  they  lack  that  eathuaiawn,  that 
aek-idsntiiiaitiaii  witti  Eastern  things 
which  was 'possessed  so  eminently  by 
the  late  Dr.  Badger,  to  whose  memory 
it  is  always  pleasant  to  pay  tribute. 
Few  of  them  make  lengthy  sojourns  in 
the  East,  and  their  pronunciation  sel- 
dom becomes  perfect.  As  a  rule  they 
seem  to  attach  little  importance  to  ear 
training  ;  yet  we  know  now  that  in  the 
study  of  languages  the  ear  is  the  natural 
lud  to  the  memory,  and  that  all  tuition 
in  which  it  is  neglected  is  artificial.  In 
many  respects  the  method  adopted  in 
the  sixteenth  century  of  entrusting  the 
Oriental  chairs  to  erudite  natives,  mas- 
ters of  the  vernacular,  was  a  wise  one, 
but  I  fear  it  was  not  employed  from  a 
recognition  of  the  right  principles  of 
the  case,  but  rather  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  French  professors  at 
that  period. 

Ernest  Benan  was  an  exception  to 
the  rule  ;  he  was  in  every  sense  an  en- 
thusiast, and  to  this  enthusiasm  a  great 
measure  of  his  success  was  due.  It  was 
in  one  of  the  small  rooms  that  he  pro- 
fessed in  the  chair  of  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dean, and  Syriac.  He  was  accustomed 
to  take  his  seat  at  the  end  of  a  long 
table  beneath  the  marble  bust  of  Bur- 
nouf ,  with  Ai'istotle  and  Quintilian  on 
either  side  of  him.  This  narrow  room 
is  iutended  for  the  limited  number  of 
Oriental  students  who  attend  the  col- 
lege, yet  it  was  invariably  crowded  by 
a  concourse  of  '^  general "  students 
who  would  have  found  it  difficult,  I 
fancy,  to  distinguish  a  Scheva  from  an 
Ain,  but  who  were  attracted  by  the 
fascination  which  that  wonderful  scholar 
exercised  on  all  who  came  into  contact 
with  him.  It  was  not  a  lecture  which 
he  gave,  but  an  interesting  story  of 
Semitic  life.  After  reading  the  Biblical 
text  in  a  deep,  respectful  tone,  he  then 
explained  it  in  French  (with  occasional 
parallel  quotations  from  th6  Latin  Vul- 


gate) in  his  jovial  yet  choicely  erudite 
style.  His  classes  were  purely  exeget-^ 
ical,  and  elementary  students  of  Hebrew 
could  reap  no  advantage  from  them 
They  were  also  undoctrinal,  but  if,  in 
the  course  of  his  explanations,  he  came 
across  a  passage  which  seemed  k>  hiaoi 
too  nalrvfy  legendary,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  introduce  into  his  discourse  a 
touch  of  harmless  sarcasm,  to  which 
the  clerical  members  of  his  audience 
were  obliged  to  listen  —  a  little  matter 
which,  I  suppose, .  they  settled  with 
their  consciences  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pediency, although  their  presence  there 
was  inconsistent.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  since  the  Church  is  no  longer 
the  repository  of  learning,  its  members 
must  either  be  content  to  remain  igno- 
rant or  seek  instruction  from  unbeliev- 
ers who  possess  the  highest  sum  of 
knowledge  attainable. 

No  one  had  a  higher  conception  of 
the  purpose  of  the  college  than  Benan. 
When    he  succeeded   to   the  chair  of 
Etienne  Quatrem^re  in  1862  he  had  no 
intention  of  making  it  a  pulpit  of  unbe- 
lief, but  still  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  give  in  his  inaugural  lecture  a  survey 
of  the  history  of  Israel  as  he  under- 
stood it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  phil- 
osophical view  of  the  civilized  races  as 
a  natural  corollary.    This  opening  lec- 
ture is  one  of  his  finest  masterpieces  ; 
he  read  it  calmly,  as  he  did  everything, 
but  it  roused  many  passions  which  were 
not  easily  appeased.    In  placing  human 
dignity  in  opposition  to  the  baseness  of 
all    despotisms,   he    was    accused    of 
openly  attacking  both  the  royalty  and 
the  Be  volution  ;  and,  lastly,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  founder   of   Chris- 
tianity, a  storm  of  political  and  reli- 
gious passion  burst  upon  him.    In  the 
succeeding  lesson  he  would  have  com- 
menced his  exegesis,  but  his  words  had 
had  so  great  an  echo  that  the  govern- 
ment grew  alarmed,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  suspended  his  course  of  lec- 
tures, offering  him  another  post,  which 
he  resolutely  declined.    It  was  not  until 
the  Germans  were    before  Paris  that 
he  was  permitted  to  resume  his  chair 
on  the  death  of  M.  Munck,  who  had 
occupied  it  in  the  interval.    He  loved 
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jLhe  very  walls  of  the  "great  college, 
learnedly  liberal,"  as  he  called  it^  and 
in  his  essays  he  said  :  — 

There  still  remains  the  moral  side  of  all 
studies,  their  spirit,  their  talent,  their  char- 
acter— undefinable  things,  and  inapplicable 
to  a  special  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tial that  at  the  side  of  the  academies  which 
represent  the  divers  transitions  of  positive 
knowledge,  there  should  be  one  to  represent 
the  nobility  of  the  human  mind  in  its  most 
extended  application. 

The  want  is  fully  met,  for  the  College  of 
lE'rance  represents  in  the  highest  degree 
the  aristocracy  of  learning. 

No  professor  discharged  his  duties 
with  greater  regularity,  or  with  greater 
zest,  and  it  was  only  his  failing  health 
at  the  last  which  prevented  him,  to  his 
great  regret,  from  completing  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  lessons  in  a  year. 
His  lectures  were,  I  believe,  the  only 
ones  which  were  attended  by  other  pro- 
fessors of  the  college,  and  if  any  doubt 
were  entertained  as  to  their  value,  the 
fact  that  they  were  followed  by  eminent 
philologists  should  be  sufficient  to  dispel 
it.  As  an  administrator  he  was  prudent 
and  conscientious,  as  was  natural  to 
his  fundamentally  upright  character ; 
and  M.  Gaston  Paris,  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  of  French  Mediaeval  Litera- 
ture, in  pronouncing  his  funeral  oration, 
said :  — 

He  was  profoundly  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  the  College  of  France  is  neither  an 
union  of  faculties  according  to  the  French 
conception,  nor  a  university  on  the  German 
model.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
all  human  sciences  should  be  represented  in 
it,  but  all  those  that  are  should  be  professed 
by  men  who  are  capable,  not  only  of  teach- 
ing them  well,  but  of  advancing  them. 

The  professors  lecture  almost  invari- 
ably without  written  subjects.  They 
pursue  their  themes  rapidly  and  vigor- 
ously without  a  pause  through  the  brief 
hour,  often  insufficient,  which  is  allowed 
to  them,  consulting  their  audience  occa- 
sionally on  matters  of  convenience. 
An  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of 
each  term  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
a  certificate,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  candi- 
dates are  not  numerous.  The  public 
of  the  college  is  somewhat  difficult  to 


define  ou  account  of  its  heterogeneou» 
nature.  It  is  not  the  rough  public  of 
free  libraries^  neither  is  it  that  of  paid 
lectures,  but  a  special  public,  which  the 
college  attracts  by  its  special  methods. 
Extreme  youth  is  entirely  absent,  for 
the  terms  of  the  university  correspond 
with  those  of  the  college,  and  all  the 
lyceens  are  too  hard  at  work  to  admit 
of  their  presence,  but  every  other  period 
from  manhood  to  old  age  is  represented. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  idlers  not 
engaged  in  any  pursuit  in  which  the 
knoVrledge  they  acquire  may  be  utilized, 
and  there  are  a  certain  number  of  d6- 
classea  —  men  who  have  not  yet  found 
their  true  vocation,  but  M.  Lafitte  con-* 
tends  that  it  is  from  their  ranks  that 
the  greatest  thinkers  have  sprung,  and 
we  know  that  Kenan  was  one  of  them 
at  the  time  when  he  was  listening  to 
Bumouf  and  writing  the  history  of  the 
Semitic  languages. 

In  one  way  only  the  objects  of  the 
college  are  thwarted.  Men  who  are 
engaged  in  the  daily  practice  of  a  sci- 
ence or  an  art  and  who  would  derive 
more  than  ordinary  advantage  from 
attending  the  lectures,  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  their  occupations.  A 
chance  of  an  immediate  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  wisdom  of  the  college  is 
thus  lost,  and  this  is,  of  course,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  unavoidable.  The 
busy  scientist  or  the  overworked  tutor 
are  seldom  able  to  be  present,  but  no 
doubt  the  knowledge  reaches  them 
through  other  channels  with  the  facility 
for  dissemination  which  characterizes 
this  century. 

The  college  as  it  exists  to-day  is  an 
institution  not  only  for  the  instruction 
of  the  public,  but  for  the  advancement 
of  every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
Unhampered  by  restrictive  rules  in  the 
conduct  of  their  tuition,  the  professors 
are  at  liberty  to  change  their  methods 
with  every  step  in  the  development 
of  human  thought.  Their  chairs  are 
strictly  pei'sonal,  and  are  confided  to 
them  in  absolute  confidence  by  their 
colleagues  and  the  State,  so  that  they 
may  elaborate  their  respective  themes 
by  reflection  and  research  until  their 
death.    The  occupant  of  a  chair  must 
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not  only  be  Boundly  competent  and  a 
graduate  of  the  university,  but  he  must 
also  have  shown  originality  of  thought 
by  his  writings  or  otherwise,  and  given 
proof  that  he  is  of  all  candidates  the 
one  who  is  most  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  the  subject  which 
is  entrusted  to  him.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  subject  which  at  one  time 
was  full  of  life  and  usefulness  becomes 
obsolete  or  superseded,  or  merged  into 
another.  In  that  case,  on  the  death  of 
its  professor  the  college  declares  the 
chair  to  be  suppressed  or  replaced  by 
one  which  the  altered  conditions  of  the 
times  require.  In  this  way  stagnation 
—  the  old  defect  of  academies  —  be- 
comes inipossible,  and  the  college  is 
always  active,  always  rejuvenescent. 

One  of  the  professors  said  to  me  : 
"  We  lecture  before  a  public  whom  we 
do  not  know  ;  we  are  not  alwavs  aware 
if  our  hearers  are  capable  of  grasping 
what  we  teach,  for  our  lectures  are,  of 
course,  intended  for  advanced  students  ; 
but  if  one  in  ten  has  understood,  our 
object  is  attained  ;  we  know  then  that 
our  labors  will  bear  fruit.  Again,  if  in 
preparing  our  themes  we  desire  to  bor- 
row light  from  the  lamp  of  an  allied 
science,  we  do  not  squander  time  in 
personal  investigations,  but  we  consult 
each  other,  certain  to  obtaiu  the  infor- 
mation we  require  better  and  quicker 
than  through  the  medium  of  books. 
£ach  of  us  know^'  all  that  is  knowable 
in  his  special  branch,  and  is  always 
ready  to  place  his  knowledge  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  colleagues." 

What  system  could  be  more  admi- 
rably devised  to  last  as  long  as  learning 
lasts  ?  Based  upon  no  dogma,  wedded 
to  no  irrefragable  rules,  open  to  every 
demonstrable  innovation,  the  College  of 
France  seems  to  have  a  long  and  bril- 
liant career  of  usefulness  before  it. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  ordinary 
limits,  to  give  even  a  brief  description 
of  all  the  subjects  professed  in  a  college 
whose  motto  is  docei  omnia, 

A  student  with  a  thirst  for  encyclo- 
paedic knowledge,  and  an  intellect  capa- 
ble of  assimilating  it,  might  in  one  year 
(given  a  sound  preliminary  basis  of 
education)  acquire  an  immense  store  of 
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instruction,  ranging  over  mathematics 
and  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  em- 
bryology, medicine  and  anatomy,  psy- 
chology, political  economy,  geography, 
history  of  art ;  archaeology  and  history, 
of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Bome  ; 
the  Semitic  languages ;  ancient  and 
modern,  philosophy ;  the  Germanic, 
Celtic,  and  Sclavonic  languages  and 
literature  —  and  more.  He  would  have 
thus  come  in  contact  with,  and,  let  us 
hope,  acquired,  nearly  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge. 

In  one  day,  indeed,  if  he  divided  his 
time  carefully,  his  mind  might  traverse 
a  boundless  field  of  historical  inquir}% 
from  the  border-lands  of  all  known 
civilizations  to  their  definite  expressions 
in  the  Assyria  of  the  Shalmanesers,  the. 
Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Persia  of 
Darius,  with  side-lights  from  Buddhistic 
lands  down  to  the  familiar  regions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  to  the  Europe  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

In  philosophy  his  scope  would  range 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Kant  and 
Hegel,  passing  through  all  the  interme- 
diate stages  of  human  reason  until  the 
present  positive  stage  —  if  such  a  term 
be  possible  —  were  reached. 

And  all  this  knowledge  is  not  the 
mere  lesson  of  the  class-room,  but  the 
matured  fruit  of  the  individual  research 
of  scholarly  specialists — the  result  of 
their  reflections  and  the  best  of  their 
intellectual  powers,  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  by  the  liberality  of 
the  State.  The  principle  which  governs 
this  institution  seems  to  me  a  very  high 
one,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  system  better  devised  for  the 
general  enlightenment  of  a  nation. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  present  building  is  unworthy 
of  the  college.  The  rooms  are  for  the 
most  part  small  and  incommodious,  and 
the  architecture,  belonging  to  the  un- 
certain epoch  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, forms  a  disadvantageous  contrast 
to  that  of  the  New  Sorbonne  at  its  side. 
To  some  extent  what  was  said  of  the 
college  in  its  early  years  is  still  true  — 
it  is  built  of  men  rather  than  of  stones. 

The  history  of  the  college  has  not 
yet  been  written  in  its  entirety,  and 
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UQtii  quite  recently  it  only  existed  in 
incomplete  and  often  inaccurate  ac- 
counts. A  young  archivist,  however  — 
M.  Abel  Lefi*anc  —  has  collected,  with 
great  industry,  the  scattered  fi'agments 
and  published  a  reliable  record  to  the 
end  of  the  First  Empire.  But  the  sub- 
ject is  so  vast  and  requires .  such  a 
comprehensive  talent  if  the  rise  and 
development  are  to  be  traced,  step  by 
step,  in  relation  to  European  progress, 
that  the  gi'eat  work  still  remains  un- 
written. Nevertheless,  M.  Jacques 
Flach,  the  professor  of  comparative 
legislations,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
much  information,  has  been  patiently 
collecting  material  for  some  time  past, 
and  will  doubtless  eventually  produce  a 
magnum  opus. 

Fredebic  Carrkl. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
A  DISTURBER  IN  CARGLEN  KIRK. 

The  wind  is  cold  to-day  as  it  sweeps 
down  from  Ben  Ulin,  rushing  across 
the  tree-tops  in  the  **auld"  and  new 
*'  wuids,"  and  fanning  us  with  its  wings 
as  we  sit  on  the  stone  dyke  just  outside 
the  eastern  porch  of  the  kirk.  It  is 
Sunday,  and  though  it  is  April,  with  a 
biting,  chilly  air  —  for  the  spring  comes 
slowly  up  our  way  —  there  is  a  great 
throng  of  men,  and  women  too,  sur- 
rounding the  church  and  trying  to  pos- 
sess their  souls  in  patience. 

One  glance  at  the  compan}'  suffices 
to  show  that  this  is  no  ordinary  weekly 
palaver,  but  that  some  looked-for  event 
is  about  to  happen.  It  cannot  be  that 
a  great  preacher  will  be  heard  from  the 
pulpit,  one  who  will  discourse  "  on  the 
open  Bulk  withoot  ony  paper  at  a'," 
else  the  women-folk  would  be  trooping 
inside  the  kirk,  taking  their  seats,  and 
fortifying  themselves  with  copious  in- 
halations from  their  white  scent-bottles, 
each  one  eager  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  renowned  preacher's  face.  No  ; 
the  magnet  that  has  attracted  and 
brought  us  out  in  the  cold  this  morning 
is  a  different  one.  A  two-days  bride 
Will  come  up  the  avenue  soon,  the 
cynosure  of  all  our  eyes  I 


Moreover,  it  is  no  common  bride  that 
we  shall  see,  but  a  Carglen  lass  with  a 
strange,  almost  fateful  history.  This 
history  is  known  in  outline  to  every 
soul  in  our  parish,  so  you  need  not 
wonder  that  we  are  here  in  our  scores 
to  gaze  upon  the  bride.  Bound  and 
about  we  see  some  faces  seldom  seen 
near  the  auld  kirk  in  Carglen.  They 
are  the  faces  of  staunch  Free  Kirk  ad- 
herents —  "  non  -  introoshunists,"  the 
elder  orthodox  folks  call  them  —  and  if 
we  could  look  into  their  consciences  we 
should  see  that  they  are  far  from  clean 
to-day.  These  neighbors  will  no  doubt 
tell  us  that  they  have  come  here  to 
worship,  *'je8t  t'  be  freen'ly  wi'  ye^ 
ye  ken  ; "  but,  alas  I  curiosity  to  see  the 
bride  has  had  more  to  do  with  it  than 
any  "freen'liness."  Besides,  when 
the  service  is  over  they  will  atone  for 
their  backsliding  by  registering  a  vow 
to  publish  far  and  near  that  *'they 
kenna  boo  ony  ane  that  hungers  an^ 
thirsts  for  the  Wurd  cud  sit  an'  hear 
sic  cauld,  fooshionless  doctrin'  frae  auld 
Saunders  Macdonald,  wha  is  nae  better 
than  a  dry  stick." 

There  are  here,  too,  some  others  who 
are  seldom  visible  in  the  Lord's  house 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  You  dare  not  stay 
away  altogether  from  the  kirks  in  our 
parish,  or  you  will  be  set  aside  as  a 
rank  unbeliever.  None  are  so  far 
down  in  the  scale  as  that,  save  and  ex- 
cept "awtheist  an'  unbelievin'  Joe 
Forbes."  But,  as  I  have  hinted,  there 
are  a  few  who  contrive  to  maintain 
their  religious  good  name  by  limiting 
their  attendances  to  the  lowest  possible 
number,  which  we  all  take  to  be  the 
*'  Sahcrimint "  feast  once  a  year,  and  at 
least  two  other  diets  of  worship.  Yon- 
der there  is  Grizzle  Mackeson,  the  wife 
of  *'daft"  Johnnie  Mackeson,  of  the 
Hill  Croft,  also  Pete  McKie  and  his 
spouse  Elspeth,  from  Cauler  Wells,  as 
well  as  another  stranger  or  two  whose 
desire  to  see  the  bride  has  overcome 
their  laziness,  but  whose  consciences 
are  now  clean  as  polished  steel  from  a 
sense  of  duty  discharged.  ^^Ae  day 
malr  at  the  kirk  aye  coonts  for  some- 
thin',  an'  naebody  can  say  that  we 
dinna  think  p'  oor  latter  end,  as  weel 
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as  ither  fowk  I "  So  they  are  perhaps 
saying  ;  but  it  does  not  require  much 
discernment  to  know  that  it  is  love  and 
life  which  rule  their  thoughts  to-day, 
and  not  death  and  judgment. 

Still  t]'«e  wind  keeps  sweeping  over 
our  heads,  and  the  notes  of  the  Saw- 
bath  bell,  rung  out  by  "  lang  Tarn  Rob- 
ertson," are  carried  far  away  through 
the  pai-ish.  By  many  a  hearthstone  in 
man}'  a  farm  tired  workers  are  sitting, 
and  as  the  sound  of  the  holy  bell  (for 
it  a]  ways  does  sound  holy)  is  carried  to 
their  ears,  they  become  for  the  time 
"guid,-'  as  they  call  it,  and  the  day  of 
rest  docs  not  pass  by  without  a  simple 
message  even  for  them.  Ay,  away  up 
within  his  little  hut,  dug  in  the  solid 
rock  upon  the  hillside  of  Drumean,  we 
could  almost  swear,  if  swearing  were 
allowed  so  near  the  sacred  kirk,  that 
Joe  Forbes,  the  so-called  awtheist,  is 
engaged  in  reading  at  this  moment :  — 

O  day  most  calm,  most  bright  I 
The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world^s  bud  ; 
The  Indorsement  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  His  blood  ; 
The  couch  of  time  ;  care's  balm  and  bay  ; 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light ; 
Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

"  Ay,  I  like  weel  the  soon'  o'  the 
auld  kirk  bell,"  we  have  heard  Joe  say  ; 
*'  it's  auld  itsel'  an'  honest ;  as  for  the 
Free  Kirk  thing  it  soon's  like  the  dunt- 
in'  o'  a  muckle  pot." 

Joe  Forbes  is  a  reader  of  John  Milton 
and  George  Herbert,  but  he  knows 
little  of  Shakespeare.  One  play  alone 
of  the  dramatist  does  he  possess.  Mil- 
Ion  he  cons  with  Johnson's  dictionary 
in  hand,  as  I  have  told  elsewhere ; 
Shakespeare,  Joe  thinks  "  easier  read- 
in',"  "  though  far  ahint  the  subleeraity 
o'  Milton."  Now,  in  ''As  You  Like 
It"  (for  that  is  the  play)  the  awtheist 
has  a  favorite  passage,  and  it  is  this  :  — 

But  whatever  you  are 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lose   and    neglect  the  creeping  hours  of 

time ; 
If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days, 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll' d  to 

church, 


If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast, 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wip'd  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied. 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be. 

Against  the  line  *'  */  ever  been  where 
hells  Jiave  knolVd  to  church,^^  we  have 
seen  a  lai'ge  characteristic  mark  in 
Joe's  hand,  so  that  the  ''knoUing"  of 
the  Sabbath  bell  has  a  perennial  music, 
it  would  appear,  for  the  awtheist's  soul. 

But  where  is  the  bride  ?  Why  tarry 
the  wheels  of  her  chariot?  Yes,  her 
chariot ;  for  she  will  be  driven  in  a 
smart  conveyance  to  the  gate  at  the 
entrance  to  the  kirk  avenue.  Her  hus- 
band is  tenant  of  the  largest  holding  in 
our  parish,  Jabez  Farquhar,  of  the  big 
"  nine  horse  "  farm  of  Whinny  Knowes. 
But  we  shall  hear  more  of  her  story, 
and  his  too,  if  we  approach  those  two 
worthies  who  are  sitting  farther  down 
the  dyke,  Andrew  frae  Claypots,  and 
Francie  Kemp  the  "  politeeshun." 
They  are  in  the  thick  of  an  animated 
conversation,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  its  subject. 

"  She's  nae  ill-leukin',"  says  the  man 
frae  Claypots. 

"  She's  far  frae  that  Aundrew,  m' 
freen,"  declares  the  politician,  with  a 
judicial  air ;  *'  bit  there's  mair  in  that 
lass,  far  mair,  than  a  bonnie  face  an' 
bi*aw  dress  can  iver  get  thegither. 
There's  he'rt,  Aundrew;  'he'rt,  man. 
'  Oot  o'  the  he'rt  proceeds  a'  guid 
thing,' "  continues  Francie,  looking 
round  to  the  kirk,  as  if  he  were  quoting 
a  text  which  he  had  heard  from  the 
pulpit. 

"  Ay,  there's  muckle  in  he'rt,  Fran- 
cie," rejoins  Andrew^ ;  "  some  o'  us  ken 
ower  weel  what  he'rt  wull  dae." 

Then  our  friend  from  Claypots 
heaves  a  deep  sigh,  thinking  perhaps  of 
what  "he'rt"  has  done  for  him,  for 
while  he  was  yet  a  youth  Andrew  had 
taken  unto  himself  a  buxom  wife,  and 
is  now  the  happy  —  or  shall  we  say  sor- 
rowinir  ?  —  father -of  a  dozen  or-so  of 
sons  and  daughters.  Turning  to  Fran- 
cie he  adds,  "  I  thocht  it  said  in  the 
Bulk,  Francie,  'Oot  o'  the  he'rt  pro- 
ceed a'  evil  thochts  ; '  disna  it  noo  ?  " 

"Aweel,"  says  the  politician,  not  a 
whit  abashed,  ''  it  may  dae    sae,  but 
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nevertheless  what  I  hae  said  aboot  the 
he'rt  is  true,  Buik  or  nae  Buik."  Then 
as  he  sees  the  highly  orthodox  elder  of 
Gelnabreich  looking  at  him  in  sorrow, 
as  if  he  had  spoken  heresy,  he  adds, 
just  as  a  happy  idea  occurs  to  him, 
"No  that  I  wud  daur  say  ony thing 
acrainst  the  Buik  —  the  Lord  forbid  I  — 
XAi  ye  canna  deny,  Aundrew,  it  does 
say  '  Oot  o'  the  he'rt  proceedeth  baith 
hlessin^  an'  cursin\' " 

Andrew  has  a  dim  idea  that  the 
"  Buik"  speaks  of  blessing  and  cursing 
as  coming  out  of  the  mouthy  but  he  re- 
joins, "  I  canna  contradic'  ye,  Francie, 
ye 're  sae  sharp  in  the  tongue.  Bit 
niair  by  token,  when  a's  said  an'  deene, 
if  a  big  he'rt  and  eident  hands  cud  tak' 
ony  body  up  tae  hiven,  there  wud  be 
nae  fear  o'  Nancy  Eyval  gettin'  there. 
Na,  nanc." 

'*  She  wus  only  a  bairn  when  auld 
AVullie  Eyval  gaed  oot  ao  dewy  morn- 
in',  an'  was  nae  mair  heard  o',"  says 
the  politician. 

''  Saxteen  year  auld,"  says  Andrew. 

"  I  mind  it  weel,"  says  the  politician. 
"  I  was  ane  o'  them  wha  was  awa'  on 
the  look  oot  for  him  up  an'  doon  the 
hills  for  twa  lang  days  an'  nichts,  but 
nane  ken  whaur  he  is  till  this  day." 

*'They  say  he  is  seen  on  the  muirs 
at  times  haudin'  awa'  like  as  if  he  were 
after  the  sheep,  an'  'tis  said  tee  that 
Nancy  is  whiles  disturbit  wi'  his  speerit 
in  the  nicht." 

"  It  maybe  or  it  may  na,  Aundrew  ; 
bit  his  death,  for  dead  he  maun  be, 
had  somethin'  gey  queer  in  it,"  adds 
Fmncie. 

**  'Deed  an'  ye  may  say  it,  politee- 
shun,"  rejoins  Andrew;  "it's  ane  o' 
the  things  that  even  ye  canna  clear 
up,  wi'  a'  yer  lang  head  and  yer  skcel. 
It  was  a  sair  knock  that  tae  auld  Mis- 
tress Eyval  an'  young  Nancy." 

"  Ay,  it  was  a'  that,  an'  it  fell  upon 
Nancy  (an'  she  no  mair  than  saxteen) 
tae  keep  meal  in  the  girnel,  cla'es  on 
their  backs,  an'  a  hoose  ower  their 
heads,"  says  Francie  in  chorus,  "  and 
there  was  fower  a'  thcgither  in  the 
family." 

"  God's  ain  blessin'  wus  on  her," 
says  the  man  from  Claypots,  looking 


away  towards  heaven  through  the  tree- 
tops,  where  the  wind  is  still  careering. 
*'  Hard  wark  was  Nancy's,  bit  wi'  her 
twa  ban's  she  keepit  her  dowie  [sick] 
mither  cosy  an'  comfortable  by  the  ingle 
neuk  till  she  de'ed,  an'  the  twa  bonnie 
lasses,  her  sistera,  ha'e  cause  this  day 
tae  rise  up  an'  ca'  her  blessed." 

"  Ye  say  what  is  richt,  Aundrew," 
declares  the  politician,  "  an'  nae  doobt 
she's  got  his  blessin'  the  day.  We  ha'e 
an  ootward  an'  vecsible  sign  o'  it,  but, 
man,  it  was  a  queer  blessin'  that,  that 
aw  most  sent  the  lass  tae  a  cauld  bed  in 
the  saut  sea  here  in  bonnie  Scotland, 
and  led  her  that  wild  dance  wi'  a 
da  —  ahem  I  —  hairum-scairum  scamo 
across  the  sea  in  Amerikay." 

"  I'll  nae  pretend  tae  taich  you, 
Francie,  na,  I'll  nae  dae  that,"  owns 
the  Claypots  crofter,  "  bit  wi'  a'  defer- 
rence  tae  yer  lang  head  an'  cliver  wut, 
I  wud  say  that  by  his  blessin'  she  wus 
saved  frae  that  bed  ye  spak'  o'  in  the 
saut  sea,  an'  by  the  same  blessin'  did 
she  git  oot  o'  the  grip  o'  that  da  — 
ahem  !  — scamp  awa'  in  Amerikay." 

"That's  jest  what  I  wus  learlin'  up 
tae,"  says  the  wily  politician.  "  Ye' re 
richt,  Aundrew,  ye  canna  taich  me,  bit 
I  ha'e  muckle  skeel  in  leadin'  fowk 
straucht  up  tae  things." 

Andrew  turns  to  Francie  with  a 
knowing  glance,  as  if  to  say,  "  Ay,  ay, 
ye  ha'e  great  skeel  in  turnin'  ivery- 
thing  tae  yer  ain  credit,"  but  ho  says 
aloud,  "Things  aye  are  a'  ajee  in  this 
queer  warl',  T'  think  that  the  vera 
man  wha  saved  her  frae  drownin'  in 
the  Moray  Firth,  the  man  forbye  that 
she  lo'cd  weel,  shud  attempt  her  life  in 
Amerikay  I  A}',  it's  an  up  an'  doon 
warl'  this." 

"  It's  a'  that,"  replies  the  politician  ; 
"  but  ane  wud  think  it's  yersel'  noo, 
Aundrew,  that  is  queistinin'  the  weys  o' 
Prohvidence.  Dinna  say  anither  wunl, 
man,  I'll  nae  argy  wi'  ye  ;  bre'th's 
ower  short  for  that." 

"  Aweel,  say  yer  says,  Francie,"  re- 
joins Andrew.  "  A  wilfu'  man  maun 
ha'e  his  way.  Bit,  noo,  Francie,  jest 
tell  us  a'  that  did  happen  in  that  weary 
Amerikay.  Ye  ken  mair  nor  maist 
fowk,  I'll  nae  deny." 
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The  politician  looks  down  the  avenue 
and  farther  away  down  the  road,  and 
seeing  yet  no  signs  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  he  clears  his  throat,  and 
tells  this  tale  :  — 

"  Ye'll  ha'e  seen  the  fisher  chiel', 
Donal'  Robb,  nae  doot.  Weel,  Aun- 
drew,  a  fine  fallow  he  was  tae  leuk  at, 
an'  it  wus  him  that  swam  awa'  oot  an' 
brocht  the  lassie  Eyval  safe  tae  the 
shore  doon  at  Bankton,  whaun  she  had 
been  bathin'  i'  the  sea  an'  was  near 
drooned.  Ay,  an'  she  lo'ed  him  weel  for 
it,  and  for  himsel',  an'  he  made  a  great 
wark  o'  her.  B'  this  time  her  mither 
wus  laid  in  the  grave,  and  the  ither 
lasses  were  dee  in'  weel  for  theirsel's, 
sae  she  was  mair  free  like.  Aweel, 
BonaP  maun  afif  tae  Amerikay,  as  what 
they  ca'  an'  emigrant,  wi'  a  promise 
that  Nancy  should  folio'  whaun  he  was 
fair  settl'd  doon,  an'  had  a  hame  for 
her.  Ay,  an'  syne  the  ither  lasses  were 
tae  gang  oot  tee,  after  her.  Aweel, 
by  an'  by  he  writes  a  letter,  an'  awa' 
Nancy  goes,  an'  tak's  ship  tae  Ameri- 
kay. Noo,  I'll  nae  pretend  tae  declare 
that  what  took  place  ower  the  sea  was 
jest  what  I'm  gaun  ta«  say,  bit  I'm  nae 
far  oot,  Aundrew,  I'm  nae  far  oot,  man. 
Awa'  into  ane  o'  the  back  pairts  oot 
there  he  took  'er,  an'  I'm  thinkin'  he 
had  gotten  intae  real  bad  weys  an' 
amang  ill-deein'  men.  It's  said,  Aun- 
drew, that  Nancy  had  a  guid  bit  o' 
money,  for  she  wus  aye  a'  savin'  lass, 
an'  she  had  gi'en  it  a'  tae  Donal', 
whaun  she  gat  over  there.  That  was 
jest  a'  that  he  wantit,  the  da — ahem  I 
—  scamp,  sae  as  they  were  walkin'  awa' 
oot  thro'  the  countra  tae  what  he  ca'd 
his  hame,  they  cam'  tae  a  place  where 
there  wus  a  lot  o'  craigs.  Aweel,  jest 
in  a  jiffey  he  took  the  puir  lassie  by  the 
shoothers  an'  sent  her  awa'  ower  ane 
o'thae  craigs,  an'  aff  he  ran  thinkin' 
her  clean  dead.  Bit  as  ye  talk  o'  bless- 
in'  an'  Prohvidence  an'  siclike,  a  mer- 
cifu'  Prohvideuce  wus  near  her  then, 
an'  her  life  wus  somehoo'  savit  by  a 
muckle  prick'y  bush  growin'  on  the 
side  o'  the  craig.  Ay,  she  gat  safe  up 
tae  the  tap  again,  sair  cut  an'  knockit 
aboot,  nae  doot,  an'  she  got  her  siller 
back  tee.    Ye  see,  it  wus  nicht  comin' 


on,  an'  she  leukit  a'  here  an'  there  for 
a  licht  frae  some  hoose,  where,  puir 
thing,  she  niicht  get  shalter  an'  a  bed. 
There  wus  bit  ae  little  ane  tae  be  seen 
an'  she  made  for  it." 

Here  the  politician  pauses  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  Andrew  helps  him  on  with 
his  story. 

"I'm  thinkin',"  says  he,  "  when  she 
gat  there  she  fund  naebody  inside." 

"Tell  't  yersel',  Aundrew,  if  sae  be 
ye  ken  it,"  cries  the  politician,  bristling 
up,  but  as  Andrew  now  looks  contrite 
he  proceeds :  "  Aweel,  as  ye  say,  she 
fund  nae  one  inside,  bit  jest  as  she  was 
gettin'  oot  again  she  heard  the  soon'  o' 
voices  comin'  near,  an'  amang  them  was 
that  o'  the  vill'in  Donal'  Robb  !  Sae 
she  wus  then  jest  fair  in  the  de'il's 
moo'.  Gang  oot  and  he  had  'er ;  bide 
in  and  she  wus  catch't  like  a  bird.  Bit 
she's  a  lass  wi'  a  head  on  her  shooth- 
ei-s,  Nance  Eyval,  an'  jest  at  that  minut' 
she  cast  her  e'en  upo'  a  heap  o'  strae 
up  i'  the  corner.  Afore  ye  cud  coont 
sax  she  was  clean  inside  the  strae  an' 
a'  covered  up.  Syne  in  cam'  the  men, 
three  o'  them,  an'  they  sat  doon  tae  eat 
an'  drink.  I  hae  niver  heard  what 
their  talkin'  was  aboot,  bit  Nancy  heard 
it  a',  an'  ye  ma)'  weel  say  it  wus  jest 
awfu',  jestin'  an'  lauchin'  aboot  her 
death  maybe.  Bit  afore  they  gaed  tae 
their  bed,  Nancy  heard  Donal'  say  they 
had  better  awa'  oot  an'  bury  the  siller 
tae  mak'  it  safe,  an'  she  heard  the 
place  named  by  the  side  o'  a  bit  burnie 
that  tum'lit  doon  awa'  at  the  hinder  end 
o'  the  hoose.  Aweel,  when  the  men 
were  safe  oot,  up  gat  she  an'  oot  tfie. 
She  hid  hersel'  in  the  bushes  till  the 
men  cam'  back,  entered  the  hut  —  it 
wus  only  a  hut,  Aundrew,  nae  a  house 
—  an'  lockit  the  door.  Syne,  she  up 
again  an'  ran  doon  to  the  side  o'  the 
burn  an'  fund  the  place  where  her 
siller  was.  She  diggit  it  oot  wi'  her 
ain  sma'  liands,  an'  then  a  queer  thocht 
cam'  in  till  her  head.  She  had  a  sma' 
testament  in  her  pooch,  an'  she  took  it 
oot,  wrote  inside  the  cover,  '  I'm  no 
dead  but  alive. — Nancy  Eyval,'  and 
syne  covered  it  up  in  the  hole.  My 
certie  Aundrew,  I'se  warrant  Donal'  had 
a  queer  feelin'  when  he  fund  the  Bulk 
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iasteacl  o'  the  siller  1  Aweel,  how  the 
lassie  gat  back  tae  the  big  toons  an'  the 
ships,  an'  syne  awa'  hanie  here,  I  canna 
say  ;  but  it's  true  eneuch  she  did,  for 
she's  here  the  day." 

"Ay,  ay,"  says  Andrew  in  acquies- 
cence. 

Then  he  adds :  "  Jabez  Farquhar 
had  a  sair  job  tae  get  her  consent,  the 
fowk  say." 

"Ay,  that  did  he,"  rejoins  Francie. 
"  He's  a  guid  man,  Jabez  ;  guid  tae  his 
ain  fowk  an'  tae  a'  puir  bodies,  and 
he's  weel  eneuch  tae  leuk  at ;  bit  Nance 
wud  ne'er  hae  had  'im  had  it  no'  been 
for  twa  things.  News  cam'  that  Donal' 
wus  dead,  shot  m  that  weary  Amerikay  ; 
an'  then  the  lassie  thocht  hersel'  free, 
for  tho'  she  cud  niver  mairry  Donal', 
Nancy  thocht  heL*sel'  b'und  tae  him  as 
lang  as  he  lived.  There's  soniethiug 
in  Scripture  tae  that  effec',  Aundrew, 
though  I  mindna  the  preceese  wards. 
That  was  the  first  thiug.  Weel,  the 
ither  wus  this.  Jabez  was  oot  ae  day 
in  the  field,  and  the  muckle  red  bull 
gat  in  a  rage  an'  made  at  'im.  He  ran, 
an'  it  ran,  an'  it  gat  him  doon  aince  or 
twice,  bit,  in  God's  mercy,  he  gat 
through  the  palin'  awa'  frae  it.  Aweel, 
he  lay  there  unable  to  move,  an'  wha 
shud  come  alang  bit  Nancy  Eyval  I  He 
wus  bleedin'  sair  aboot  the  head  an' 
face,  bit  she  gat  'im  up  an'  helpit  'im 
hame.  The  bluid,  his  warm  bluid,  fell 
on  her  bonuie  bare  arms,  an'  fowk  a' 
say  she  lo'ed  Jabez  frae  that  minut'. 
There's  nae  belter  wife  in  a'  — 
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But  here  Francie 's  storv  is  cut  short 
by  the  "ringin'-in"  and  the  sound  of 
approaching  wheels.  Down  steps  the 
bridegroom  Jabez  Farquhar,  and  down 
steps  Nancy  Eyval,  now  Mistress  Far- 
quhar. Arm  in  arm,  with  confusion 
upon  their  faces,  they  pass  up  the  long 
avenue,  knowiug  that  every  eye  is 
turned  towards  them.  Emotion  is 
swelling  in  all  our  hearts  as  we  look 
upon  this  bride,  who  has  twice  been 
snatched  from  the  cold  grip  of  death, 
and,  of  a  sudden,  old  Meg  Donaldson 
gives  expression  to  our  foelings.  "  God 
bless  ye  baith  I  "  she  cries  in  a  loud 
voice  ;  "  ye  ha'e  a  bonnie  an'  a  guid 
wife,  sir," 


"Ay,  ay,"  mutter  we  all,  and  wo 
hurry  after  them  inside  the  kirk. 

But  where  is  the  disturber  of  whom 
we  have  all  this  time  been  purposing  to 
speak  ?  Patience  a  little  longer,  and 
he  will  appear. 

Inside  the  parish  kirk  we  sit  on  most 
days  in  an  atmosphere  of  gloom,  but 
to-day  there  is  a  faint  sense  of  joy 
abroad.  The  Rev.  Saunders  Macdonald 
undoubtedly  means  to  improve  the  oc- 
casion, for  he  is  now  reading  in  drawl- 
ing tones,  "  Be  fniitful  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth."  Yonder  is 
our  friend  Andrew  frae  Claypots,  and 
he  looks  across  at  the  minister,  as  if  to 
say,  "  There's  ower  muckle  o'  that  on 
the  earth  already,  Saunders,  my  man," 
but  he  holds  his  peace. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have 
with  us  to-day  old  Grizzle  Mackeson, 
wife  of  daft  Johnnie  Mackeson,  of  the 
Hill  Croft.  Now  Grizzle's  last  injunc- 
tion to  daft  Johnnie  before  leaving  had 
been  that  punctually  when  the  hand  of 
the  clock  pointed  to  twelve,  he  should 
take  down  the  big  brown  jar  full  of 
good  salt  butter,  cut  out  a  certain  small 
portion,  and  put  it  in  the  barley  broth 
boiling  on  the  fire.  "  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,"  the 
minister  is  saying,  and  Claypots  An- 
drew is  looking  aslant  at  him,  when 
noisy  footsteps  are  heard  on  the  stairs 
leading  up  to  the  "  loft,"  and  in  an  in- 
stant daft  Johnnie  rushes  forward  and 
calls  out  to  his  spouse,  "  Grizzie,  Griz- 
zle !  com'  awa'  hame  I  com'  awa' 
hame  I  the  butter's  a'  tae  watte r  I  the 
butter's  a'  tae  watte r  I "  We  are  all 
scandalized  beyond  measure,  but  some 
of  the  young  folks  can  scarcely  restram 
their  laughter.  The  minister  is  arrested 
in  his  progress.  The  only  persons  who 
feel  relieved  are  the  newly  married 
couple,  for  they  know  1/hat  now  the 
congregation  are  no  longer  gazing  at 
them.  Grizzie  herself  is  endeavoring 
to  quieten  her  husband  by  fearful  facial 
contortions,  but  to  no  effect.  Johnnie 
keeps  calling  out,  "  Com'  awa'  hame  1 
com'  awa'  hame  I  Ye  needna  glumpso 
an'  glower !  ye  needna  glumpse  an' 
glower  I  The  butter's  a'  tae  waiter  1 
the  butter's  a'  tae  watter  I    It's  a'  fa'n 
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oot  o'  the  brown  pig  I  it's  a'  tae  wat- 
ter  I  it's  a'  tae  watter  I  "  A  wave  of 
littering,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
before  been  seen  in  Carglen  auld  kirk, 
ripples  through  the  congregation,  and 
the  minister  now  interferes.  ^'  You 
had  better  go  with  him,  Grizzle,"  says 
he  kindly.  Thereupon  the  couple  march 
away  together,  but  we  hear  that  John- 
nie is  being  subjected  to  a  terrible 
scolding  from  his  wife  in  low  but  quer- 
ulous tones  as  they  descend  the  stairs. 
Looking  over  our  shoulders,  too,  through 
the  gable  window,  we  can  see  as  they 
pass  down  the  avenue  that  Grizzle  is 
shaking  her  hand  ominously  at  her 
simple  "  man." 

That  is  my  little  story  of  a  Sunday  in 
Carglen,  and  you  may  be  sure  it  is  re- 
membered to  this  day  as  the  Sawbatb 
when  Nancy  Ey  val  came  to  her  "  kirk- 
in' "  after  being  a  bride,  and  when 
folks'  thoughts  were  suddenly  turned 
from  her  by  daft  Johnnie  rushing  into 
the  sacred  house  and  calling  out,  *'  The 
butter's  a'  tae  watter  I  the  butter's  a' 
tae  watter  I " 

Alexander  Gordon. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
ASPECTS  OF  TENNYSON. 

IV. 

THE  CLASSICAL  POEMS. 

The  most  superficial  reader  of  Ten- 
nyson, if  he  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
classics  himself,  must  be  struck  by  the 
scholarahip  of  the  poet.  Browning  an- 
swered to  Macaulay's  definition  of  a 
schoisir.  He  could  read  Plato  with  his 
feet  on  the  fender.  Tennyson,  like  Ma- 
caulay  himself,  was  a  great  deal  more 
than  that.  His  honors  at  Cambridge 
were  confined  to  the  prize  poem,  which 
was  English,  which  he  afterwards  re- 
gretted having  written,  and  which  some 
of  his  moi*e  zealous  admirers  declare  to 
have  been  chosen  by  mistake.  I  do 
not  know  that  Mr.  Swinburne  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  schools  at 
Oxford.  Yet  there  are  very  few  Ire- 
land scholars  who  could  have  written 


the  Greek  elegiacs  at  the  beginning  of 
^^  Atalanta  in  ( 'alydon."  But  although , 
perhaps  because,  Tennyson  never  read 
hard  for  a  classical  examination,  he 
could  at  any  time  have  passed  one.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  niceties  of  schol- 
arship, as  well  as  with  tlie  masterpieces 
of  literature  ;  he  was  a  competent  and 
an  interested  critic  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  verse  into  which  his  own  poems 
were  rendered  ;  he  could  even  appre- 
ciate that  elaborate  "  Olympian  "  which 
was  "  rolled  from  out  the  ghost  of  Pin- 
dar in  him  "  by  Professor  Jebb.  It  is 
not  a  peculiarity  of  Tennyson,  but  a 
characteristic  of  all  scholars  who  are 
neither  pedants  nor  sciolists,  that  he, 
and  they,  appear  shallow  to  the  shallow, 
and  deep  to  the  profound.  What  Swift 
said  of  books  in  general  is  especially 
true  of  the  classics  in  particular.  Many 
men  treat  them  as  they  treat  lords. 
They  learn  their  titles,  and  then  boast 
of  their  acquaintance. 

Enthusiastic  lovers  of  golf  have  been 
heard  to  justify  their  enthusiasm  by 
alleging  that  their  favorite  game  can  be 
played  from  morning  till  night,  from 
the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, and  from  the  schoolroom  to 
the  grave.  The  boy  who  loves  Homer 
and  Virgil  makes  friends  for  life.  They 
are  no  fair  weather  companions.  They 
remained  with  Tennyson  till  his  death. 
They  remain  with  Mr.  Gladstone  still. 
They  come  unbidden  to  the  lips  of  the 
great  orator.  They  moulded  and  col- 
ored the  verse  of  the  great  poet.  "  I 
that  loved  them  since  my  days  began," 
he  says  of  the  "  Mantovano."  In  his 
last  volume,  the  aftermath  of  a  glorious 
harvest,  he  returns  to  the  old  subject  of 
Paris  and  CEnone.  The  half-century 
which  rolled  between  the  first  CEnone 
and  the  second  had  not  diminished  the 
reverent  affection  of  the  author  for  thf 
old  names  and  characters,  the  form 
more  real  than  living  man,  nurslings  ot 
immortality.  Quintus  Calaber  was  nor 
a  sublime  poet.  He  continued  Homei 
neither  well  nor  wisely.  He  is  perhaps 
better  known  as  Quintus  Smyrnaius, 
and  is  scarcely  worth  knowing  at  all. 
Tennyson  first  described  (Enone  de- 
serted by  Paris,  as  Ariadne  was  deserted 
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by  Theseus,  but  with  no  Dionysus  to 
console  her.  Everybody  knows  the 
opening  lines. 

There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 

Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 

The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart  the 

glen, 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to 

pine, 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.    On  either  hand 
The    lawns   and    meadow-edges,    midway 

down, 
Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them 

roars 
The   long  brook  falling   thro'   the  cloven 

ravine 
In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 
Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargarus 
Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning :  but  in 

front 
The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas  and  Ilion^s  columnM  citadel, 
The  crown  of  Troas. 

The  Shakespearean  ^'  takes  the  morn- 
ing "  was  probably  intended  to  suggest 
the  flowers  whicli  "take  the  winds  of 
March  with  beauty"  in  "A  Winter's 
Tale."  The  cataract  reappears  in  the 
posthumous  poem,  or  rather  in  the 
dedication  of  it  to  the  Master  of  Balliol. 

Hear  my  cataract*  s 
Downward  thunder  in  hollow  and  glen. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  Paris  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  disturbed  his 
married  life  with  CEnone.  The  subject 
is  as  familiar  to  a  certain  class  of  Greek 
poets  as  Susannah  and  the  Elders  to  a 
certain  class  of  Italian  painters.  Its 
later  developments  may  be  found  in 
some  epigrams  of  the  Greek  anthology 
not  quoted  in  the  admirable  selection  of 
Mr.  Mackail.  Tennyson's  description 
of  Aphrodite  is  a  marvel  of  delicacy 
and  refinement.  She  is  the  Uranian, 
not  the  Pandemic  goddess. 

Idalian  Aphrodite,  beautiful. 
Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphian 

wells, 
With  rosy  slender  fingers,  backward  drew 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep 

hair 
Ambrosial,  golden  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  shoulders  ;  from  the  violets  her  light 

foot 
Shone  rosy- white,  and  o'er  her   rounded 

form, 


Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-buncheff. 
Floated    the    glowing   sunlights,    as   she 
moved. 

M.  Taine  considers  that  Tennyson 
could  not  have  been  a  great  poet,  be* 
cause  he  was  a  respectable  man,  so 
unlike  Alfred  de  Musset.  M.  Taine 
might  have  been  acquainted  with  an 
English  imitator  of  De  Musset,  who 
would  have  equally  disturbed  his  crit- 
ical equilibrium.  Probably  the  most 
hackneyed  lines  in  "(Enone"  are  two 
which  Tennyson  altered,  not,  as  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  and  as  I  believe  I  have 
the  authority  of  Lord  Coleridge  in 
thinking,  for  the  better. 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  men  to  sovereign 
I)ower. 

So  Pallas  is  now  made  to  express 
herself,  and  one  cannot  quite  say  that 
the  anachronism  is  as  glaring  as  when 
in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida "  Hector 
quotes  Aristotle  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
But  what  Pallas  used  to  say  was  — 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control. 
Are  the  three  hinges  of  the  gate  of  life. 

Why  Tennyson  rejected  that  noble 
and  simple  line  one  would  like  to  know. 
What  he  would  have  said  if  anybody 
else  had  suggested  the  emendation,  one 
may  easily  conjecture.  Yet  he  did  not 
always  neglect  the  remarks  of  irrespon- 
sible, indolent  reviewers.  Iphigenia, 
in  "A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  origi- 
nally described  her  own  fate  in  the 
following  words  — 

One  drew  a  sharp  knife  through  my  tender 

throat. 
Slowly,  and  nothing  more. 

"  What  more  did  she  want  ?  "  asked 
a  flippant  and  iiTcverent  critic.  Tenny- 
son felt  the  difficulty  of  answering  that 
question.  He  gave  it  up,  and  wrote 
the  present  version  :  — 

The  bright  death  quivered  at  the  vidimus 
throat ; 
Touched  ;  and  I  knew  no  more. 

In  Euripides,  or  what  has  come  down 
to  us  as  Euripides,  the  priest  is  about 
to  perform  the  operation  when  a  deer 
is  miraculously  substituted  for  Iphige- 
nia, who  mysteriously  disappears  and 
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is  removed  by  Artemis  to  Tauri,  in  the 
Chersonese,  the  modern  Balaclava.  But 
the  last  hundred  lines  of  the  *^  Iphige- 
nia  in  Aulis"  are  undoubtedly  spuri- 
ous. That  Tennyson  was  a  student  of 
Euripides  can  be  proved  from  his  poems. 
It  has  been  frequently  and  truly  said 
that  Euripides  was  the  most  human  of 
the  Greek  dramatists.  He  was  also  the 
most  political  and  the  most  modern. 
He  was  the  special  favorite  of  that 
brightest  and  manliest  of  scholars, 
Charles  Pox.  Macaulay  lived  to  re- 
pent, so  far  at  least  as  Euripides  was 
concerned,  of  his  paradox  that  tragedy 
is  corrupted  by  eloquence,  and  comedy 
by  wit.  It  was  German  pedantry  mis- 
understanding Aristophanic  humor  that 
begot  the  idea  of  the  inferiority  of 
Euripides.  Between  Tennyson  and 
Euripides  there  was  the  tie  of  restless 
and  yet  reverent  speculation  about  the 
significance  of  life  and  the  destiny  of 
men.  Both  of  them  shocked  the  ortho- 
doxy of  their  day,  such  as  it  was.  In 
rebuking  Euripides  it  spoke  through 
the  mouth  of  Aristophanes.  In  rebuk- 
ing Tennyson  it  spoke  through  the 
mouth  of  Liddon. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  In  half  the  creeda, 

was  repugnant  to  the  canon  of  St. 
Paul's.  The  gospel  according  to  the 
great  comedian  was  not  tolerant  of 
such  sentiments  as  the  suggestion  that 
life  was  death,  and  that  what  was  called 
death  was  really  life. 

rtf  6*  oidev  el  ^  rovd^  d  KikXriTOi  Oavelv, 
rd  ^  de  9vffaKeiv  karl.  —  Fragment,  830. 

In  "The  Coming  of  Arthur"  there 
is  a  passage  describing  the  king's  ser- 
vices to  Cameliard,  which  seems  to  me 
thoroughly  Euripidean  both  in  style  and 
substance. 

And  he  drave 
The  heathen,  and  he  slew  the  beast,  and 

felled 
The  forest,  and  let  In  the  sun. 

It  was  the  special  mission  of  Hera- 
cles, i^fiepuaai  yaiav,  to  divilize  the  land, 
and  the  reconl  of  Arthur's  exploits 
recalls  more  than  one  of  the  labors  of 
Heracles.    "  The  letting  in  of  light  on 


this  choked  land"  is  Mr.  Browning' s> 
very  free  paraphrase  of  i^fiepuaai  yalav, 

"The  Death  of  (Enone"  represents 
Paris  wounded  by  the  poisoned  arrow 
of  Philoctetes,  "lame,  crooked,  reel- 
ing, livid,"  but  confident  that  his  wife 
would  keep  her  promise  and  exercise 
her  power.  The  scene  is  thoroughly 
Tennysonian. 

"(Enone,  by  thy   love,  which   once  was 

mine, 
Help  I   heal  me  I   I  am   poisonM   to   the 

heart." 
"  And  I  to  mine,"  she  said.     "  Adulterer, 
Go  back  to  thine  adulteress  and  die  !" 

Homer,  curiously  enough,  makes  only 
a  single  reference,  and  that  a  very 
indirect  one,  to  the  judgment  of  Paris* 
In  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad  he 
describes  the  gods  as  pitying  Hector 
for  the  indignities  cast  upon  him  by 
Achilles,  whom  Paris  afterwards  slew, 
and  instigating  Hermes  to  steal  his  body 
away.  But  Here  and  Athene  joined 
Poseidon  in  his  implacable  hostility  to 
the  Trojans,  because  "Alexander," 
that  is,  Paris,  "  rejected  those  god- 
desses when  they  came  to  him  in  the 
inner  court,  and  preferred  her  who 
gratified  his  passions  in  so  fatal  a 
way."  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these 
divinities  displayed  their  charms  in 
strict  seclusion,  Paris  being  the  only 
male  spectator.  The  fatal  gift  was,  of 
course,  Helen,  iXivavc  ihivdpoc  iXijrroXtf, 
as  ^schylus  calls  her,  whose  face  it 
was  that  "  launched  a  thousand  ships 
and  burned  the  topless  towers  of  Ilion," 
whose  form  and  features  made  the  Tro- 
jans exclaim,  when  they  saw  her  on  the 
walls  of  Troy, 

ov  vifieoic  Tpdac  i^  ki)KvifUi5ac  *kxaLodi 
Toi^^  afupi  ywcuid  TroAdv  xpovov  uXyea  wuaxftv. 

That  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  compli- 
ment in  all  literature,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  remarks  which,  according 
to  Brantdme,  were  made  upon  Margaret 
of  Valois  by  the  Spanish  soldiers  of 
Don  Juan.  (Enone  is  not  Homeric. 
Her  marriage  is  too  early  for  the  Iliad 
to  take  account  of  it.  Her  death,  like 
the  death  of  Paris  himself,  is  too  late. 
The  Gargarus  of  which  Tennyson 
speaks  in  the  earlier  of  the  two  poems 
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is    the    Virgilian     Gargara,    a   neuter 
plural. 

Ipsa  suas  mirantur  Gargara  messes. 

But  Tennyson  has  authority  for  the 
singular,  which  occurs  in  the  Iliad. 
He  is  not  easily  to  be  caught  out  in  a 
classical  blunder. 

Mr.  Churton  Collins  has  treated  ex- 
haustively the  interesting  subject  of 
Tennyson's  indebtedness  to  former 
poets,  especially  the  poets  of  Greece 
and  Eome.  But  Tennyson's  utterance 
was  always  a  voice,  never  an  echo. 
The  lovely  passage  in  the  "  Passing  of 
Arthur"  which  describes 

the  island-valley  of  Avllion, 
Where  falls  not  hall,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly, 

was  obviously  suggested  by  the  proph- 
ecy of  Proteus  to  Menelaus  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  thus  trans- 
lated by  Abraham  Moore  :  — 

Thee  to  the  Elyslan  plains,  earth's  farthest 

end, 
Where  Rhadamanthus  dwells,  the  gods  shall 

send, 
Where  mortals    easiest   pass  the  careless 

hour. 
No  lingering  winters  there,  nor  snow,  nor 

shower. 
But  Ocean,  ever  to  refresh  mankind, 
Breathes  the  shrill  spirit  of  the  Western 

wind. 

But  perhaps  Tennyson  shines  most 
brightly  when  he  takes  a  few  lines 
from  a  Greek  or  Roman  author  and  am- 
plifies them  into  a  poem.  The  "  Lotos 
Eaters,"  with  its  noble  choric  song, 
sprang,  as  Athene  sprang  from  the  head 
of  Zeus,  from  these  four  verses  in  the 
earliest  and  the  greatest  among  all 
works  of  travel  and  adventure  :  — 

rcjv  (T  bari^  ^urdio  i^yoi  fuXtrfSea  KOfyirov 
obiUr*  OKayyukai  irdhv  ^deXep,  ov6k  vieoBcu' 
aXk*  avTOv  ^ovTjavro  fttr*  avdpuai  Auro^fKiyounv 
^Tdv  kpenrofievoi  fievifxev,  vootov  re  XadiaOai. 

''  But  whosoever  of  them  ate  the 
honey-sweet  fruit  of  the  lotus  was 
neither  willing  to  bring  me  word  again, 
nor  to  depart ;  nay,  their  desire  was  to 
remain  there  browsing  on  the  lotus  with 
the  lotus-eaters  themselves,  forgetful 
of  all  return." 

The  resources  of  Ulysses  were  not 


exhausted.  He  did  not  argue  ^th  his 
too  susceptible  friehds.  He  seized 
them  and  put  them  under  hatches,  and 
carried  them  out  of  the  reach  of  temp* 
tation  without  asking  their  leave.  He 
left  them  no  more  leisure  to  reflect  on 
those  old  faces  of  their  infancy, 

Heap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 
Two  handf uls  of  white  dust,  shut  In  an  urn 
of  brass. 

This  is  surely  one  of  Tennyson's 
most  magical  feats  of  poetical  compres- 
sion. Far  more  finely  and  completely 
than  Horace's  pw?yi«  et  umbra  sumuSj  it 
expresses  the  idea  of  death  common  to 
Horace  and  to  Homer.  That,  and  the 
"  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the 
pilot  stars,"  arc  gems  as  rich  in  lustre 
as  they  are  perfect  in  form. 

"  TJlvsses  "  is  the  contrast  and  coun- 
terpart  of  the  "  Lotos  Eaters."  It  is 
the  glorification  of  enterprise  and  ad- 
venture. Its  motto  might  be  that 
wonderful  line  in  the  Odyssey  :  — 

vrXdv  knl  oivoira  irovrov  kif  a^XoOpoau^  6v9pu' 

Like  "  CEnone,  or  rather  the  two 
"CEnones,"  it  is  not  Homeric.  The 
Odyssey  leaves  Ulysses  in  Ithaca  at 
rest  after  so  many  wanderings,  at  peace 
after  so  many  wars.  We  have  indeed 
an  intimation  of  his  death,  inserted, 
like  the  death  of  Captain  Shandy,  out 
of  its  place  and  before  its  time.  It  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  prophecy  by  Teire- 
sias,  who  says  that  just  before  the  end 
Ulysses  will  meet  a  man  with  a  win- 
nowing-fan  on  his  shoulder,  and  that 
then  his  death  will  come  to  him  "  gen- 
tly, very  gently  from  the  sea."  Teire- 
sias  only  predicts  one  more  event  in  the 
career  of  Ulysses  after  the  slaughter 
of  the  suitors  with  which  the  Odyssey 
concludes.  It  is  the  discovery  of  a  peo- 
ple who  have  no  ships,  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  sea,  and  eat  no  salt 
with  their  food.  The  familiar  words  in 
St.  John's  Revelation,  "  There  shall  be 
no  more  sea,"  seem  to  connect  the 
symbol  of  the  sea  with  the  idea  of 
separation,  as  it  is  so  often  connected 
in  the  literature  of  the  ancient  world. 
To  Horace,  perha^Myaven  more  than  to- 
Homer,  it  was  the  oceotmr  dissodahilis. 
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An  epitaph  in  the  old  churchyard  of 
St.  Paucras,  now  destroyed,  which 
dated,  I  believe,  from  the  seventeenth 
century,  contained  the  line  — 

When  death  no  more  divides,  as  doth  the 
sea. 

Perhaps  the  last  survival  of  this  old 
faith  in  the  pathlessness  of  the  ocean 
was  the  late  Lord  Derby's  offer  to  eat 
the  til's t  steamer  which  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  The  prophecy  of  Teiresias 
is  obscure.  But  there  may  be  some 
plausibility  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
famous  traveller  who,  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Tennyson's  poem,  '*  hml  be- 
come a  name  forever  roaming  with  a 
hungry  heart,"  was  to  end  his  days  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  disturbing  ele- 
ment on  which  he  had  passed  so  many 
of  them.  It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that 
Tennyson  in  this,  perhaps  the  most 
artistically  perfect  of  all  his  works, 
should  have  thus  described  the  time  of 
the  new  departure  from  Ithaca  :  — 

The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks  : 
The  long  day  wanes  :  the  slow  moon  climbs : 

the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices. 

For  the  twilight  was  the  time  when  the 
Homeric  mariner  did  not  sail,  if  he 
could  possibly  help  it.  He  started  in 
the  morning  and  always  endeavored  to 
find  some  landing-place  for  the  night. 

That  Tennyson  was  indebted  to 
Dante  for  the  idea  of  "  Ulysses  "  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  Dante  shows  no  sym- 
pathy with  "  the  man  of  many  shifts," 
as  Mr.  Lang  and  Professor  Butcher 
ambiguously  describe  their  hero.  His 
restlessness  is  treated  as  a  crime,  and 
he  is  licked  in  hell  by  a  wandering 
flame.  When  he  told  Virgil  the  end  of 
his  career,  and  how  he  was  wrecked 
under  a  huge  mountain  not  foreseen  by 
Teiresias,  Virgil  might  consistently 
have  disputed  the  accuracy  of  the  nar- 
rative. It  is  not  classical.  The  second 
journey  of  Ulysses  was  told  as  set  forth 
in  my  learned  friend  Miss  Jane  Harri- 
son's "  Myths  of  the  Odyssey "  by 
Eugammon  of  Cyrene.  Eugammon  is 
aaid  to  have  lived  in  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  and  to  have  borrowed 
from  an  earlier  work  by  Musseus,  whose 


existence,  however,  like  William  Tell'a, 
is  doubtful,  called  the  ^^  Thesprotis." 
We  have  nothing  of  Eugammon's 
poem  except  some  fragments  preserved 
by  the  grammarian  Proclus,  who  lived 
about  six  hundred  years  later.  The 
*'  Thesprotis  "  is  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias  the  antiquary,  and  by  Clement  the 
theologian.  The  schoolboy's  desire  to 
''  finish  the  story  "  is  as  old  as  most 
other  thin<;s.  Tennvson  took  a  noble 
advantage  of  a  simple  and  general  curi- 
osity. Nobody  ever  read  through  the 
Odyssey  without  feeling  sorry  when 
he  came  to  the  end,  and  wishing  that 
there  were  at  least  twelve  more  books. 
The  Odyssey  closes  with  the  interven- 
tion of  Athene,  the  '^  patron  saint  "  of 
Ulysses,  to  save  the  rebels  of  Ithaca 
from  entire  extermination  at  the  hands 
of  their  insulted  chief.  But  the  reader 
feels  that  there  must  be  fresh  exploits 
in  store  for 

'  this  gray  spirit,  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond    the    utmost    bound    of    human 
thought. 

An  interval  of  about  twenty  years 
elapsed  between  the  publication  of 
"  Ulysses "  and  the  publication  of 
"  Tithonus."  He  must  be  a  very  acute 
and  a  very  self-confident  critic  who 
would  undertake  to  pronounce  an  au- 
thoritative judgment  upon  their  respec- 
tive merits.  "  Tithonus  "  was  inspired 
by  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Aphrodite, 
which  in  style  and  genius  it  greatly  ex- 
cels. Even  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  holds 
manfully  by  the  unity  and  common 
origin  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
does  not,  I  think,  suggest  that  the 
Homeric  hymns  were  written  by  Homer, 
or  by  another  person  of  the  same  name. 
The  prayer  of  EOs,  vulgarly  called  Au- 
rora, for  Tithonus  is  a  melancholy 
example  of  "ignorance  in  asking." 
This  beaming  and  radiant  goddess  be- 
came enamoured  of  Tithonus,  and 
humanly  speaking  ran  away  with  him. 
By  way  of  a  wedding  present  or  portion 
to  her  husband  she  prayed  Zeus  to  con- 
fer upon  him  the  gift  of  immortality. 
Zeus  consented  as  readily  as  George 
the  Third  when  he  was  asked  for  an 
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Irish  peerage.  He  nodded  aud  said  it 
was  all  right,  and  the  bride  departed  in 
the  highest  possible  spirits.  It  was 
not  the  business  of  Zeus  to  remind  her 
that  she  had  forgotten  the  prayer 
against  old  age.  She  found  she  had 
married  a  Struldbrug  —  there  can  be  no 
anachronism  in  the  case  of  goddesses 
—  and  she  did  not  like  it.  She  took  her 
own  measures,  and  the  later  lot  of 
Tithonus  was  not  a  happy  one.  The 
best  of  the  Homeric  hymns,  the  hymn 
to  Hermes,  was  admirably  translated 
by  Shelley.  Tennyson  took  the  situa- 
tion as  he  found  it  in  the  hymn  to 
Aphrodite,  and  made  out  of  it  a  glori- 
ous poem  worth  all  the  Homeric  hymns 
put  together.  The  hymn  describes  al- 
most prosaically  how  Tithonus  is  con- 
stantly babbling  in  a  weak,  tremulous 
voice,  and  how  the  vigor  which  was 
once  in  his  well-knit  limbs  has  forsaken 
them.  His  wife  tells  him  with  unflinch- 
ing f mnkness  that  if  he  had  heen  like 
that  she  would  not  have  chosen  \\\m  to 
live  forever  among  the  immortals,  him- 
self as  immortal  iis  them.  Eds  would 
perhaps  have  improved  on  Donna 
Julia,  and  held  tliat  it  was  better  to 
have  four  husbands  of  five-and-twenty 
than  one  of  a  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  nor  a  romantic  picture.  It 
contrasts  very  forcibly  with  the  devo- 
tion of  Penelope  and  her  prayer,  which 
I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Glad- 
stone roll  out  in  his  organ  voice  to  the 
Eton  boys. 

She  prays  that  she  may  never  cheer 
the  thought  of  a  meaner  man,  but  carry 
her  reverence  for  Ulysses  into  the 
gloom  of  the  nether  world.  Tennyson, 
with  his  delicacy,  his  purity,  the  magic 
of  his  genius,  lifts  us  into  a  higher 
sphere  than  the  hymn's  with 

Alas  I  for  this  gray  shadow,  once  a  man, 
So  glorious  in  his  beauty,  and  thy  choice, 
Who   madest    him    thy    chosen,    that   he 

seemM 
To  his  great  heart  none  other  than  a  god. 
I  asked  thee,  "  Give  me  Immortality  !" 
Then  didst  thou  grant  mine  asking  with  a 

smile, 
Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they 

give. 


But  thy  strong   Hours  indignant  worked 

their  wills. 
And  beat  me  down  and  marrM  and  wasted 

me. 
And  tho^  they  could  not  end  me,  left  me 

maimed. 
To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youth. 
Immortal  age  beside  immortal  youth. 
And  all  I  was  in  ashes. 

If  we  want  to  iret  above  that  level,  we 
must  go  to  Homer  himself,  or  to  Shake- 
speare. 

The  influence  of  classical  poetry  may 
be  traced  almost  everywhere  in  Tenny- 
son. The  exquisite  quatrain  in  the 
'♦Palace  of  Art:"  — 

Or  sweet  Europa's  mantle  blew  unclasp' d 
From  off  her  shoulder  backward  borne, 

From  one  hand  droop' d  a  crocus  :  one  hamd 
grasp' d 
The  mild  bull's  golden  horn — 

is  an  echo  of  Moschus,  the  author  of 
the  famous  lines — perhaps  the  finest 
in  later  Greek  literature  —  paraphrased 
by  Wordsworth  in  the  beautiful  after- 
thought to  the  sonnets  on  the  Duddon. 
The  parallel  between  Moschus  and  Ten- 
nyson is  illustrated  in  Mr.  St.  John 
Thackeray's  "  Greek  Anthology,"  a 
book  with  which  I  would  cheerfully 
face  a  desert  island  or  a  contested  elec- 
tion. 

After  "Tithonus"  comes  "Lucre- 
tius," the  third  poem  in  the  classical 
triplet  or  trio  so  justly  celebrated  in 
English  poetiy.  We  know,  if  possible, 
less  about  the  life  of  Lucretius  than  we 
know  about  the  life  of  Shakespeare. 
The  story  that  his  wife,  Lucilia,  gave 
him  a  philtre  which  drove  him  mad, 
and  that  in  his  madness  he  destroved 
himself,  has  been  adopted  by  Tenny- 
son. But  it  rests  upon  no  earlier  or 
better  authority  than  St.  Jerome's. 
The  "  De  Rerum  Naturft,"  as  we  have 
it,  is  unfinished.  But  it  almost  cer- 
tainly remains  as  the  author  left  it.  It 
certainly  contains  no  trace  of  insanity , 
and  is  incomparably  the  finest  philo- 
sophical poem  in  the  world,  though  the 
philosophy  often  gets  in  the  way  of  the 
vei*se.  I  understand  that  the  gi*eat  men 
who  write  in  Mind  for  an  audience 
fit,  though  few,  admit  Lucretius  to  have 
been  a  real  philosopher.    He  was  tm- 
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doubtedly  a  poet,  a  patriot,  and  a  man 
who  had  tasted,  like  Jacques,  the  pleas- 
ures of  life.  He  seems  to  have  been 
haunted  and  beset  by  those  sensuous 
and  ignoble  phantoms  from  which 
Sophocles  in  his  old  age  rejoiced  that 
he  had  escaped.  But  they  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  vigor  or  the  minute- 
ness of  his  abstract  speculations.  Like 
Cicero  and  Catullus,  and  most  contem- 
porar}'  men  of  letters,  he  hated  Caesar. 
Perhaps  they  detested  him  none  the 
less  cordially  because  he  was  as  good  a 
judge  of  literature  as  any  of  them. 
The  genun  irritaHle  vatum  does  not  like 
a  statesman  and  a  man  of  the  world 
who  can  turn  phrases  with  a  profes- 
sional quill-driver.  But  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  story  which  Tenny- 
son has  caught  up,  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions  about  I  he  intensely  Lucre- 
tian  character  of  his  poem.  Only  a 
great  poet,  who  was  also  a  great  scholar, 
could  have  so  thoroughly  penetrated 
the  secret  and  so  ably  expressed  the 
essence  of  those  mighty  and  marvellous 
hexameters.  The  very  rugged  strength 
and  majesty  of  lines  compared  with 
which  Virgil  seems  almost  tame  even 
to  Virgilians  may  be  felt  in  such  blank 
verse,  at  once  bold  and  splendid,  as  :  — 

A  riotous  confluence  of  watercourses, 
Blanching  and  billowing  in  a  hollow  of  it, 

or  the  still  more  tremendous 

Ruining  along  the  illimitable  Inane. 

Only  a  consummate  master  of  blank 
verse  dares  to  write  it  in  that  fashion. 
The  dreams  of  Lucretius  are  all  sui;- 
gested  by  passages  of  his  own  work, 
especially  by  the  curious  and  unique 
analysis  of  love  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
book.  Lucretius  was  no  Ovid.  lie 
abhorred  licentiousness,  at  least  in  its 
grosser  forms.  But  it  besieged  him, 
conflicting  as  it  did  with  the  plain  living 
and  high  thinking  taught  and  practised 
by  his  much-maligned  master,  Epicurus. 
He  believed  no  more  in  an  oread  than 
Selden    believed  in  a  witch.     But  he 

could  fancy 

how  the  sun  delights 
To  glance  and  shift  about  her  slippery  sides, 
And  rosy  knees  and  supple  roundedness, 
And  budded  bosom-peaks. 


Nothing,  again,  could  be  more  Lucre- 
tian  in  tone  and  even  in  language  than 
the  denial  of  the  sun's  divinity  or  per- 
souality, 

Since  he  never  sware, 
Except  his  wrath  were  wreaked  on  wretched 

man, 
That  he  would  only  shine  among  the  dead 
Hereafter  ;  tales  !  for  never  yet  on  earth 
Could  dead  flesh  creep,  or  bits  of  roasting 

ox 
Moan  round  the  spit — nor  knows  he  what 

he  sees. 

Or  take  again  these  verses   on  the 

Epicurean  gods 

who  haunt 
The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world'. 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud  or  moves*  a 

wind, 
Xor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow, 
Nor  even  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans, 
Xor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm. 

This  is  an  excellent  paraphrase  of 

Apparet  divum  numen,  sedesque  quiet», 
Qu^  neque  concutiunt  venti  nee  nubila 

nimbis 
Aspergunt,  neque  nix  acrl  concreta  pruin& 
Cana  cadens  violat,   semperque  innubllus 

sether 
Integit,  et  large  dififuso  lumine  rident. 

But  perhaps  Tennyson's  handling  of 
his  subject  is  most  felicitous  when  he 
comes  to  deal  with  the  famous  invoca- 
tion of  Venus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
*'De  Rerum  Natur&."  It  has  been 
objected  that  this  introductory  passage, 
with  all  its  eloquence  and  grandeur,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Epicurean  doc- 
trine, not  that  there  are  no  gods,  hut 
that  they  are  careless  of  mankind.  In 
Tennyson  Lucretius  demands  of  Venus 
whether  she  is  plaguing  him  because  he 
sought  to  deprive  her  of  the  sacrillces 
offered  her  by  her  votaries. 

Forgetful  how  my  rich  proremlon  makes 
Thy  glory  fly  along  the  Italian  field 
In  lays  that  will  outlast  thy  deity. 

Epicurus  was  neither  an  atheist  nor 
a  polytheist.  He  wjis  rather  what  is 
now  termed  an  agnostic.  The  Venus 
upon  whom  Lucretius  called  was  not 
the  heroine  of  the  ''  Judgment  of 
Paris,"  nor  the  lovesick  temptress  of 
Adonis,  but  the  spirit  of  nature,  the 
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generative  and  recuperaiive  principle, 
the  universal  mother.  Yet  there  is  an 
undertone  of  reference  to  the  mistress 
of  the  God  of  War,  whom  he  exhorts 

To  kiss  thy  Mayors,  roll  thy  tender  arms 
Romid  him,  and  keep  him  from  the  lust  of 

hlood 
That  makes  a  steaming  slaughter-house  of 

Rome. 

The  two  beat  commentators  on  Lucre- 
tius are  Tennyson  and  Munro. 

It  is  natural  to  associate  the  stanzas 
to  Virgil  with  the  lines  on  Catullus, 
which  are  headed  "  Frater  Ave  atque 
Vale."  Yet  they  are  very  different  in 
scope,  in  purpose,  and  in  treatment. 
The  history  of  the  earlier  poem  —  they 
were  both  afterwards  included  in  the 
same  volume  —  is  instructive.  It  might, 
without  much  perversion  of  language 
be  called  task  work.  For  it  was  ^^  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  the  Mantuans  for 
the  nineteenth  centenary  of  Virgil's 
death."  Yet  in  the  tiniest  sense  it  was 
a  labor  of  love,  as  those  responsible  for 
the  invitation  must  have  known  that  it 
would  be.  "  I  that  loved  thee  since  my 
day  began  "  was  no  news  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  Virgil  and  with  Ten- 
nyson. To  call  Tennyson  an  English 
Theocritus  is  to  my  mind  absurd.  To 
call  him  an  English  Virgil  would  be 
misleading  without  a  good  deal  of  quali- 
fication. But  there  would  be  truth  and 
point  in  the  remark.  Virgil's  life  was 
a  comparatively  short  one.  He  never 
revised  his  tale  of  Troy.  He  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  published,  even  after  his 
death.  He  was  a  modest  man,  as  Ten- 
nyson used  emphatically  to  say.  But  it 
would  tax  the  most  learned  and  accom- 
plislied  of  modern  humanists  to  sug- 
gest what  Virgil  would  have  done  to 
the  ^neid  before  publication.  There 
are  some  unfinished  lines,  and  exceed- 
ingly deplorable  efforts  have  been  made 
by  various  commentators  to  complete 
them.  These  would  of  course  have 
been  rounded  off.  For  the  rest,  one 
must  have  a  nose  which  would  detect 
the  Patavinity  of  Livy  to  perceive 
the  roughness  of  the  ^neid  as  com- 
pared with  the  *'Gcorgics"  or  the 
*' Eclogues." 


All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy 
Flashing  out  from  many  a  golden  phrase 

is  as  fully  applicable  to  that  ^'  ocean-roll 
of  rhythm  "  which  *'  sounds  forever  of 
Imperial  Rome,"  as  to  the 

Chanter  of  the  PoUio,  glorying 
In  the  blissful  years  again  to  be, 

Summers  of  the  snakeless  meadow, 
Unlaborlous  earth  and  oarless  sea. 

The  justice  and  the  nicety  of  Tenny- 
son's critical  faculty  are  shown  in  his 
preferring  Virgil  to  Hesiod,  but  not  to 
Theocritus  or  to  Homer. 

Landscape-lover,  lord  of  language, 
More  than  he  that  sang  the  Works  and 
Days. 

Nothing  of  the  same  kind  is  said 
about  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  or 
those  wonderful  idylls  which,  unlike 
*'Tithonus"  flourish  not  in  immortal 
age,  but  in  immortal  youth.  J  am 
sometimes  tempted  to  wish  that  Mat- 
thew Arnold  had  let  Theocritus  alone. 
So  many  people  seem  to  think  that 
Gorgo  and  Praxinoe  are  Theocritus. 
They  might  as  well  believe  tliat  Mrs. 
Quickly  and  Doll  Tearsheet  are  Shake- 
speare. I  should  think  the  rising  gen- 
eration must  be  getting  rather  tired  of 
Calverley's  English  and  Latin  puns. 
His  sympathetic  rendering  into  excel- 
lent verse  of  the  sweetest  pastoral 
poet  the  world  ever  saw  seems  to  be 
strangely  neglected.  Some  superficial 
giiimblers  condemn  Virgil  because  he 
is  imitative,  because,  in  fact,  he  camo 
after  Theocritus  and  Homer.  "  A  man 
should  write  his  own  English,"  said  a 
master  of  style.  Virgil  wrote  his  own 
Latin,  though  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
showing  that  he  had  read  Lucretius. 
He  had  the  same  subtle  power  over  his 
instrument  as  Paganini  or  Joachim. 
But  he  requires  no  defence.  The  late 
Professor  Sellar  showed,  in  a  brilliant 
essay,  that  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries men  of  every  condition,  class,  and 
creed  had  found  that  Virgil  expressed 
their  inmost  soul  better  than  they  could 
express  it  themselves.  No  Englishman 
should  be  indifferent  to  a  writer  who 
has  been  quoted  by  illustrious  English- 
men in  every  crisis  of  modern  history, 
by  Walpole  and  Pulteney,  by  Carteret 
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and  Chatham,  hy  Fox  and  Pitt,  by 
Gladstone  and  Lowe,  by  the  most  emi- 
nent statesmen  in 

the  northern  island, 
SmiderM  once  from  all  the  human  race, 
Toto  divlsos  orbe  Britannos. 

One  of  the  most  Tennysonian  pas- 
sages in  Yirgil  is  that  perfect  little  pic- 
ture of  childish  love  at  first  sight  which 
was  the  special  favorite  of  Voltaire. 

Sepibus  in  nostris  parvam  te  roscida  mala, 
Dux  ego  vester  eram,  vidi  cum  matre  legen- 

tern. 
Alter  ab  undecimo  turn  me  jam  acceperat 

annus. 
Jam  poteram  ab  terra  fragiles  contingere 

ramos : 
Ut  vidi !  ut  peril  I  ut  me  mains  abstulit 

error  \^ 

Virgil  copied  this  sketch  from  the 
wooing  of  Polyphemus  and  Galatea  in 
the  Eleventh  Idyll  of  Theocritus.  But 
he  amplified  and  improved  it.  Com- 
pare "  The  Miller's  Daughter." 

For  you  remember,  you  had  set, 

That  morning  on  the  casement-edge, 
A  long  green  box  of  mignonette, 

And  you  were  leaning  from  the  ledge  : 
And  when  I  raised  my  eyes,  above 

They  met  with  two  so  full  and  bright  — 
Such  eyes  —  I  swear  to  you,  my  love, 

That  these  have  never  lost  their  light. 

The  nine  beautiful  verses  entitled 
"Prater  Ave  atque  Vale  "  are  not  the 
only  tribute  which  Tennyson  paid  to 
Catullus.  The  hendecasyllables,  "O 
ye  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers,"  are 
of  course  composed  not  only  ^Mn  a 
metre  of  Catullus "  but  in  Catullus's 
favorite  metre.  The  galliambic  rhythm 
of  "Boadicea"  is  borrowed  from  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  of  all  Catul- 
lus's poems,  the  celebrated  "Attis," 
which  the  modern  world  admires  and 
must  admire  in  spite  of  its  theme.  I 
believe  that  if  one  wishes  to  be  pedantic 
one  calls  these  lines  '^  Ionics  a  Minore 
with  an  anacrusis."    The  grief  of  Ca- 

1  *'  I  saw  you  with  my  mother  in  our  garden  when 
you  were  a  little  girl,  picking  apples  with  the  dew 
on  them.  I  had  shown  you  the  way.  I  was  Just 
twelve  years  old.  I  could  already  reach  the  twigs 
from  the  ground  to  break  them.  How  I  looked  at 
you !  how  my  heart  stopped  !  how  I  caught  the 
madneM*  and  what  a  danoe  it  led  me  1 " 


tuUos  for  the  death  of  his  brother  was 
deep,  simple,  and  lasting.  He  could 
not  keep  it  to  himself.  It  broke  out 
not  only  in  the  funeral  hymn  from 
which  Tennyson  took  the  concluding 
words  for  his  title,  but  in  other  poems 
on  other  subjects,  notably  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  his  friend  Hortalus,  probably 
Hortensius,  of  his  translation  from  the 
"Hair  of  Berenice"  by  Callimachus. 
He  there  says  that  he  loved  his  brother 
more  than  life,  that,  in  the  language  of 
Tennyson,  he  "loved  him  and  loves 
him  forever."  He  does  not  go  on  with 
Tennyson  to  declare  that  "  the  dead  are 
not  dead  but  alive."  He  asserts  else- 
where the  exact  contraiy.  But  his  te 
semper  amaho  is  emphatic,  and  scarcely 
Roman.  "  Tenderest  of  Roman  poets,'* 
as  Tennyson  calls  him,  he  was.  Strictly 
speaking,  perhaps,  the  praise  is  not 
high.  Horace's  ode  on  the  death  of 
Quintilius  is  not  really  tender.  It  is 
partly  the  sham  stoicism  of  an  Epicu- 
rean and  partly  the  sham  religion  of  n. 
materialist,  or,  in  his  own  delightful 
euphemism,  "parens  deorum  cultor  et 
infrequens  " — as  we  might  say,  one 
who  seldom  troubled  the  pew-openei*s. 
Catullus  is  a  strange  and  interesting 
phenomenon.  He  was  ruined  by  a 
woman,  the  Lesbia  of  his  poems,  the 
Clodia  of  history.  He  found  out  her 
true  character  only  when,  as  Dr.  John- 
son says  of  Pope  and  Patty  Blunt,  it 
was  too  late  to  transfer  his  confidence 
or  his  affection.  He  bewailed  his 
weakness,  and  implored  the  assistance 
of  Heaven  to  rescue  him  from  the 
tyi-anny  of  a  shameful  love  in  verse 
which  is  but  the  more  telling  for  the 
abrupt  uncouthness  of  its  pathos  and  its 
strength.  His  hold  upon  modern  senti- 
ment, if  sentiment,  or  anything  except 
"  the  steamship  and  the  railway,"  can 
be  modern,  is  chiefiy  due  to  his  fraternal 
piety  and  to  the  singular  affection  with 
which  he  regarded  his  home. 

Sweet  Catullus's  all  but  island  olive- 
silvery  Sirmio  has  been  celebmted  in 
immortal  strains.  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis 
considers  that  Catullus  underrated  Sir- 
mio, which  seems  odd.  He  has  cer- 
tainly given  it  undying  fame. 
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So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

Here  is  the  "  O  venusta  Sirmio," 
quoted  by  Tennyson,  and  the  justly 
celebrated  passage  — 

O  quid  solutls  est  beatius  curls  ? 
Cum  mens  onus  reponit  et  peregrino 

Lahore  fessi  venimus  nostrum  ad  Larem, 
Desideratoque  acquiescimus  lecto  ? 

*'What  is  happier  than  release  from 
care  when  the  mind  lays  aside  its  bur- 
den, when,  weary  wiUi  the  labor  of 
travel,  we  come  to  our  own  hearth,  and 
rest  in  the  bed  for  which  we  have 
longed  ?  " 

Catullus  is  sometimes  called  the  most 
original  of  the  Latin  poets.  But  he 
borrowed  much  from  the  Greeks,  and 
several  of  his  poems  are  mere  trans- 
lations. Tlie  originals  have  almost 
wholly  perished,  except  the  famous 
Ode  of  Sappho,  and  there  Catullus  has 
risen  nobly  to  the  sublime  height  of 
that  passionate  outburst.  Catullus's 
powers  of  satire  and  invective  were  so 
«:reat  that  even  CsBsar  was  afraid  of 
them.  But  some  of  his  shorter  pieces 
are  on  a  level  with  those  graffiti  at  Pom- 
peii which  are  judiciously  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  Mr,  Cook's  young 
friends. 

Tennyson  need  not  fear  comparison 
with  the  scholarly  poets  who  preceded 
him.  Jonson  and  Milton  were  very 
learned  men.  Dryden  was  a  good 
scholar,  and  may  be  thought  to  have 
achieved,  at  least  once,  when  he  trans- 
lated the  Twenty-ninth  Ode  of  the  third 
book  of  Horace,  the  feat  of  surpassing 
his  own  author.  Samuel  Johnson,  a 
real  poet  at  his  best,  knew  Juvenal  as 
well  as  Tennyson  knew  Lucretius. 
But  not  one  of  them,  not  even  rare 
Ben  himself,  was  more  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  classical  an- 
tiquity than  the  author  of  the  "  Lotos 
Eaters."  Milton  is  sometimes  the  ser- 
vant rather  than  the  master  of  his 
learning.  He  was  not  unfrequently,  if 
one  may  say  so  without  irreverence,  the 
worse  for  Latin.  Tennyson  was  the 
better  for  everything  he  read.  We  all 
know  his  Invitation  to  Frederick  Mau- 
rice, if  only  because  it  describes  Far- 


ringford,  where  so  many  able  penmen, 
Americans  and  others,  have  described 
the  knocker  off  the  door.  No  poem 
could  be  more  thoroughly  Horatian  in 
style,  as  *^  the  classical  reader,"  to 
whom  Wordsworth  appealed,  at  once 
perceives.  While  nothing  can  be  more 
genially  and  characteristically  English 
than  the  tone  of  these  fine  stanzas,  with 
their  allusions  to  the  National  Church, 
the  rite  of  baptism,  and  the  Crimean 
War,  "  Garrulous  under  a  roof  of  pine  " 
is  *^  almost  as  alcaic "  as  one's  tutor 
used  to  say  when  one  thought  one  had 
prochiced  a  complete  example  of  that 
metre.  ''  The  dust  and  heat  and 
noise  of  town"  is  and  is  not  fumum 
et  opes  strepitumqtie  Romce,  Tennyson 
is  always  a  scholar,  and  never  a  pedant. 
In  his  translations  the  meaning  reap- 
pears, but  the  idiom  is  changed. 

As  "landscape-lover"  and  "lord  of 
language,"  some  affinity  may  be  dis- 
cerned between  Tennyson  and  Horace, 
as  well  as  between  Tennyson  and  Vir- 
gil. Take,  for  instance,  the  description 
of  Tivoli  in  the  Seventh  Ode  of  the  first 
book :  — 

Me  nee  tam  patiens  Lacedsemon 
Nee  tam  Larissae  percussit  campus  opinuB, 

Quam  domus  Albune®  resonantis 
Et  prsBceps  Anio  ac  Tibumi  lucus  et  uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis.^ 

In  this  ode,  as  in  the  celebrated  de* 
scription  of  Soracte  under  its  mantle  of 
snow,  specimens  of  what  may  be  called 
Horace's  vignettes,  the  art  is  to  call  up 
a  picture  by  a  single  phrase,  or  even  a 
single  epithet.  Horace  had  it  as  well  as 
Virgil,  and  though  Tennyson  was  more 
indebted  to  Nature  than  to  either  of 
them,  I  think  he  was  indebted  to  both, 
to  "  old  popular  Horace,"  as  well  as  to 
the  other  "  old  poet  fostered  under 
friendlier  skies." 

It  is  a  commonplace  and  a  platitude 
to  lament  that  we  have  not  more  of 
Tennyson's  Homeric  translation.  Only 
two  short  fragments  have  ever  been 
given  to  the  world.    The  first  is  the 

>  "  Neither  stern  Sparta  nor  the  rich  Pelasgian 
fields  ever  struck  me  like  the  echoing  temple  of  the 
Sibyl,  and  the  rush  of  the  Anio,  and  the  groye  of 
Tihur's  founder,  and  the  moist  orchards  with  their 
rippling  streams," 
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comparison  of  the  watch-fires  kindled 
by  the  Greeks  with  the  stars  shining  in 
the  heavens,  from  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Iliad.  It  is  a  test  passage.  The 
man  who  could  translate  that  could 
translate  anything,  and  Tennyson  prob- 
ably selected  it  to  show  what  he  could 
do.  The  triumph  was  complete.  It 
may  be  said  of  these  lines,  as  Tennyson 
himself  said  of  his  friend  Fitzgerald's 
*' Omar  Khayam,"  that  there  is  "no 
version  done  in  English  so  divinely 
well."  Perhaps  the  best  lines  both  in 
the  Greek  and  in  the  English  are  those 
which  introduce  the  simile, 
As  when  in  Heaven  the  stars  above  the 

moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid, 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting 

peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the 

stars 
Shine,  and  the  shepherd  gladdens  in  his 

heart. 
The  effect  of  the  monosyllabic  verb  in 
the  last  line,  followed  by  a  break,  recalls 
the  famous 

Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike 

of  the  "Paradise  Lost."  Tennyson 
firmly  believed  in  blank  verse  as  the 
proper  Vehicle  of  Homeric  translation. 
Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  modern 
translators  is  Woi-sley,  who  adopted 
the  Spenserian  stanza.  In  this  particu- 
lar instance  he  has  achieved  one  effect 
which  deserves  to  be  compared,  and 
not  unfavorably^  compared,  with  Tenny- 
son's. The  last  line  in  the  original 
describes  the  horses,  who 

'Ecrraoref  Trap'  bxeo<^w  ivdpovov  ^w  /u/ivov, 
Fixt  by  their  cars,  waited  the  golden  dawn, 
is  Tennyson's  rendering. 
Hard  by  their  chariots  stood,  waiting  the 

dawn  divine, 
which  is  Worsley's,  sounds  more  impos- 
ing, and  seems  to  close  the  description 
with  greater  force.  Homer,  however, 
calls  the  dawn  neither  golden  nor  di- 
vine, but  "well-throned,"  which  may 
be  likened  to  Shakespeare's  "  vestal 
throned  in  the  west,"  meaning  first  the 
moon,  and  secondly  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Tennyson's  second  attempt,  "  Achilles 
over  the  Trench,"  is  less  interesting. 


The  episode  of  Achilles  fighting  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  Athene, 
and  vanquishing  the  Trojans  with  the 
assistance  of  supernatural  fire  on  his 
head,  pertains  to  the  perishable  form 
rather  than  to  the  imperishable  essence 
of  the  Homeric  epic.  The  god  from 
the  machine  does  not  appeal  to  us  as  it 
must  have  appealed  to  the  audience  of 
the  Homeric  rhapsodist.  The  knot 
never  seems  worthy  of  the  champion. 
Oddly  enough  there  is  almost  the  same 
simile  here  also,  except  that  the  watch- 
fires  are  this  time  the  standard,  not  the 
subject  of  comparison.  Achilles's  pri- 
vate halo  is  compared  with  them. 

And  sheer-astounded  were  the  charioteers 
To  see  the  dread  unweariable  fire 
That  always  o'er  the  great  Peleion's  head 
BumM,  for  the  bright-eyed  goddess  made  it 
bum. 

Homer  knew  nothing  about  the  sup- 
posed invulnerability  of  Achilles  who 
met  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  Paris,  as 
Hector  told  him  he  would.  But  the 
Trojans  could  not  be  expected  to  make 
provision  against  the  infiuence  of  mira- 
cles upon  the  common  trooper. 

Tennyson,  as  is  well  known,  detested 
English  hexameters  and  pentametera. 
He  thought  them  unsuited  to  the  genius 
of  the  language.  He  laughed  at  them. 
In  the  emphatic  words  of  Scripture,  he 
could  not  away  with  them.  He  liked 
the  metre  no  better  in  German.  He 
himself  wrote  English  hendecasyllables, 
English  galliambics,  and  English  alcaics 
in  his  noble  ode  to  Milton.  He  must, 
one  would  think,  have  admired  —  he 
could  not  help  admiring  —  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's Sapphics.  But  hexameters, 
especially  in  rendering  Homer,  were 
his  soul's  abhorrence. 

These  lame  hexameters,  the  strong- wing' d 
music  of  Homer ! 
Ko — but  a  most  burlesque  barbarous  ex- 
periment. 
When  was  a  harsher  sound  ever  heard,  ye 
Muses,  in  England  ? 
When  did  a  frog  coarser  croak  upon  our 
Helicon? 
Hexameters  no  worse  than  daring  Germany 
gave  us. 
Barbarous   experiment,  barbarous   hex« 
ameters  I 
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I  am  not  ^jualifled  to  take  np  the 
cudgels  for  Yoss.  But  Teouyeon,  when 
he  burst  out  in  this  ferocious  diatribe, 
can  hardly  have  meant  to  include  Dr. 
Hawtrey's  beautiful  translation  of  Hel- 
en's speech  on  the  walls  of  Troy,  be- 
ginning 

Clearly  the  rest  I  behold  of  the  dark-eyed 
sons  of  Achaia. 

Tennyson  is,  of  course,  substantially 
riglit.  The  metre  is  not  English,  and 
cannot  be  made  so.  Hawtrey  knew 
better  than  to  try  it  on  a  large  scale. 
He  carefully  chose  the  scene  of  his  ex- 
periment and  succeeded  accordingly. 
Clough  wrote  English  hexameters  and 
sometimes  even  pentameters,  with 
amazing  fluency  and  cleverness.  Some- 
times, as  in  his  lines  on  the  Pantheon, 
he  managed  them  with  dignity  and 
splendor.  But  as  a  rule  he  used  them 
when  he  meant  to  be  slipshod  and 
dropped  them  when  he  meant  to  be  se- 
rious. English  pentameters  are  utterly 
hopeless.  As  Tennyson  once  said, 
"All  men  detest  slops,  particularly 
gruel,"  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  arti- 
cle. But  his  own  published  instances 
may  be  almost  equalled  from  "  Catullus, 
whose  dead  songster  never  dies." 
Schoolboys  and  professors  are  accus- 
tomed to  imitate  the  smooth,  mechan- 
ical elegiacs  of  Ovid.  But  these  did 
not  begin  with  that  amorous  versifier. 

Cornell,  et  factum  me  esse  puta  Hippocra- 
tem, 

is  not  a  pretty  line,  but  it  is  pure  Catul- 
lus. Take  another  case.  Catullus  made 
fun  of  a  certain  Arrius,  or,  as  we  might 
say,  'Arry,  for  his  habitual  employment 
of  superfluous  aitches.  He  mentions  a 
horrible  rumor  that  since  Arrius  went 
to  Syria,  the  Ionian  Sea  had  become 
the  Hiunian,  as  it  was  said  of  the  late 
Baron  Channell  that  "the  Helen  be- 
came the  Ellen  in  passing  through  the 
chops  of  the  Channell." 

Jam  non  lonios  esse,  sed  Hionios 

is  surely  as  bad  as 

Barbarous  experiment,  barbarous  hexam- 
eters. 

English  hexameters  have  not  always 
been  failures.    If  Longfellow  wrote  in 


"  Evangeline  "  such  a  barbarous  experi- 
ment as 

Children's  children  sat  on  his  knee  and 
heard  his  great  watch  tick, 

he  also  wrote, — 

Chanting  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  that  grand 
old  Puritan  anthem, 

which  is  not  unlike  the  "  strong- winged 
music  of  Homer."  In  Charles  Kings- 
ley's  "Andromeda,"  too,  there  are 
many  Homeric  lines.  But  these  are 
the  exceptions  which  would  not  be  cited 
if  they  were  not  exceptions,  and  thus 
prove  the  rule.  If  we  ever  have  the 
ideal  translation  of  Homer  in  English 
verse,  it  will  be  in  the  metre  of  Milton 
and  of  Tennyson,  not  in  his  own. 

Herbert  Paul. 


From  The  GornhUl  Mugarine, 
IN  A  CARAVAN. 

"  Whicb  means,  I  tliinki  that  go  or  stay 
Affects  yoa  nothing,  either  way." 

"  And  that  is  where  Parker  sleeps." 

We  craned  our  necks ^  and,  stooping- 
low,  saw  beneath  the  vehicle  a  para- 
sitic square  box  like  a  huge  barnacle 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  van.  A  box 
about  four  feet  by  two.  The  door  of  it 
was  open,  and  Parker's  bedfellows  — 
two  iron  buckets  and  a  sack  of  potatoes 
—  stood  confessed. 

"Oh,  yes — veiy  nice,"  we  mur- 
mured. 

"  Oh  I  it's  awfully  jolly,"  said  the 
host-in-himself. 

We  looked  at  Parker,  who  was  peel- 
ing potatoes  on  the  off-shaft  —  Parker, 
six  feet  two,  with  a  soldier's  bearing  — 
and  we  drifted  off  into  thought. 

"  And  who  drives  ?  "  we  asked,  with 
an  intelligent  interest. 

"Oh,  Parker.  And  we  do  all  the 
rest,  you  know.'* 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening- 
when  we  joined  the  caravan,  in  a  stack- 
yard on  the  outskirts  of  an  Eastern, 
county  town. 

"That's  Mm—  that's  Lord  George 
Sanger,"  was  said  of  the  writer  by  one 
of  the  crowd  of  small  boys  assembled 
at   the    stackyard   gate.    A  travelling 
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menagerie  and  circus  was  advertised 
in  a  somewhat  voyant  manner  on  the 
town  walls,  and  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  aristocratic  manager  thereof  ac- 
credited us  with  an  honorable  connec- 
tion in  the  enterprise. 

*'  When  do  you  open  ?  "  inquired  an 
intelligent  spectator — anxious  to  show 
savoirfaire. 

"See  small  handbills,"  replied  the 
host-in-himself ,  with  equal  courtesy. 

"  'Oo  are  yer,  at  any  rate  ?  "  inquired 
an  enlightened  voter. 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  we  replied  with 
spirit ;  and,  passing  through  the  gate, 
we  closed  it  to  keep  out  the  draught. 
Then  we  paid  a  domiciliary  visit,  and 
were  duly  shown  Parker's  apartments. 

In  outward  appearance  the  caravan 
suggested  an  overgrown  bathing-ma- 
chine. The  interior  resembled  the 
cabin  of  a  yacht.  The  walls  were  gaily 
decorated  with  painting  on  the  panels  ; 
flowers  bloomed  in  vases  fixed  upon  the 
wall ;  two  prettily  curtained  windows 
—  one  a  bay,  the  other  'flat  —  gave  a 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  At 
the  forward  end,  against  the  bulkhead, 
so  to  speak,  was  a  small  but  enterpris- 
ing chest  of  drawers,  and  above  it  a 
large  looking-glass  which  folded  down, 
developed  legs,  and  owned  to  the  soft 
impeachment  of  being  a  bed.  Beneath 
the  starboard  window  a  low  and  capa- 
cious sofa,  combining  the  capacity  of  a 
locker.  Under  the  port  window  was 
fixed  a  table  against  the  bulkhead,  where 
four  people  could  and  did  dine  sumptu- 
ously. When  en  voyage  and  between 
meals,  charts,  maps,  and  literature  lit- 
tered this  table  pleasantly.  A  ship's 
clock  hung  over  it,  and  a  corner  cup- 
board did  its  duty  in  the  port  quarter. 
A  heavy  plush  curtain  closed  off  the 
kitchen  and  pantry,  which  were  roomy 
and  of  marvellous  capacity.  Then  the 
back  door  —  in  halves  —  and  the  back 
steps,  brass-bound,  treacherous. 

In  front  there  was  a  little  verandah 
with  supporting  columns  of  bamboo. 
Here  we  usually  sat  when  travelling — 
Parker  in  the  right-hand  corner  han- 
dling the  ribbons  of  the  tandem  cart- 
horses with  skill  and  discretion. 

As  dinner  was  not  ready,  we  pro- 


ceeded to  pitch  the  small  tent  wherein 
the  two  men  were  to  sleep.  It  was  a 
singular  tent,  with  a  Vast  number  of 
pendent  ropes  which  became  entangled 
at  the  outset.  We  began  with  zeal,  but 
presently  left  the  ropes  and  turned  our 
attention  to  the  pegs.  These  required 
driving  in  with  a  wooden  mallet  and  a 
correct  eye.  Pereons  unaccustomed  to 
such  work  strike  the  peg  on  one  side  — 
the  mallet  goes  off  at  a  tangent  and 
strikes  the  striker  with  force  uponcthe 
shin-bone. 

Finally  Parker  said  he  would  put  up 
the  tent  "  by'n-by." 

There   was    a    Bedlington    terrier-^  '■ 
Parker's   dog  —  attached   (literally)    to  • 
the  caravan.    He  was  tied  to  bne  oi*" 
the  bamboo  columns  on  the  forecastle, 
and  when  Parker  absented  himself  for  • 
long  he  usually  leaped  off  the  platform 
and  sought  death  by   strangulation  — 
this  we  discovered  later.     When  we 
abandoned    the    tent   we   thought   we 
would  cheer  up  the  dog. 

"Don't  touch  him,  sir;  he'll  bite 
you,"  said  Parker. 

Of  course  we  touched  him  ;  no  man 
who  respects  himself  at  all  is  ready  to 
admit  that  a  dog  bites  him.  It  was 
wonderful  how  that  dog  and  Parker 
undei*stood  each  other.  But  the  bite 
was  not  serious. 

At  last  dinner  was  ready,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  take  any  horrid  oath  re- 
quired that  no  professional  cook  could 
set  before  a  king  potatoes  more  mealy. 
This  only,  of  all  the  items  in  the  menuy 
is  mentioned,  because  where  potatoes 
are  good  the  experienced  know  that 
other  things  will  never  be  amiss. 

We  waited  on  ourselves,  and  placed 
tlie  dirty  dishes,  plates,  and  forks  upon 
the  back  step,  where  Parker  replaced 
them  in  a  few  minutes,  clean. 

"  Oh  I  "  exclaimed  the  hostess-in-ber- 
self,  about  ten  p.m.,  when  we  were 
smoking  the  beatific  pipe.  "By  the 
way  —  Parker's  dinner  I  " 

In  response  to  united  shouts  Parker 
appeared,  and  learned  with  apparent 
surprise  that  he  had  omitted  to  dine. 
He  looked  pale  and  worn,  and  told  us 
that  he  had  been  blowing  out  the  air- 
beds.   At  eleven  o'clock  we  two  men 
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left  the  ladies  and  went  out  into  the 
cold  raooDligbt,  where  our  tent  looked 
remarkably  picturesque.  Of  course  we 
fell  over  a  tent-peg  each,  and  the  host 
lost  his  watch-key.  Parker  came  for- 
ward—  dining  —  to  explain  where  the 
ropes  were,  and  fell  over  one  himself, 
Josing  a  piece  of  cold  boiled  beef  in  the 
^ra»8.  We  hunted  for  it  with  a  lucifer 
match.  Its  value  was  enhanced  by  the 
knowledge  that  when  the  bed  was  shut 
tiown  and  had  developed  its  legs  the 
•larder  was  inaccessible.  After  some 
time  Parker  discovered  that  the  dog 
Jiad  been  let  loose  and  had  found  the 
^eef  some  moments   before.      He  ex- 

:  plained  that  it  was  a  singular  dog  and 
preferred  to  live  by  dishonesty.  Un- 
stolen  victuals  had  for  him  no  zest. 
He  added  that  the  loss  was  of  no  con- 
sequence, as  he  never  had  been  very 
keen  on  that  piece  of  beef.  We  finally 
retired  into  the  tent,  and  left  Parker 
still  at  work  completing  several  con- 
ti*acts  he  had  undertaken  to  carry 
through  ''by'n-by."  He  said  he  pre- 
ferred doing  them  over-night,  as  it  was 
no  good  getting  up  before  five  on  these 
claii(  autumnal  mornings. 

As  an  interior  the  tent  was  a  decided 
success.  We  went  inside  and  hooked 
the  flap  laboriously  from  top  to  bottom. 
Til  en  we  remembered  that  the  host's 
pyjamas  were  outside.  He  undid  two 
hooks  only  and  attempted  to  effect  a 
sQrtie  through  the  resultant  interstice. 
He  stuck.  The  position  was  undigni- 
fied and  conducive  to  weak  and  futile 
laughter.  At  last  Parker  had  to  leave 
the  washing-up  of  the  saucepans  to 
come  to  the  rescue,  while  the  dog 
barked  and  imagined  that  he  was  at- 
tending a  burglary. 

It  was    nearly  midnight  before  we 

.  made  our  first  acquaintance  with  an 
air-bed,    and    it    took    us  until    seven 

,  o'clock  the  next  morning  to  get  on  to 
speaking  terms  with  it.    The  air-bed, 

.  like  the  Bedlington  terrier,  must  be 
approached  with  caution.  Its  manner 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  repellent. 
Unless  the  sleeper  (save  the  mark  !)  lies 
ireometricallv  in  the  centre,  the  air 
rushes  to  one  side  and  the  ignorant  roll 
otf  the  other.    If  there  were  no  bed- 


clothes one  could  turn  round  easily^  but 
the  least  movement  throws  the  un- 
tucked blanket  incontinently  into  space, 
while  the  instability  of  the  bed  pre- 
cludes tucking  in.  Except  for  these 
and  a  few  other  drawbacks,  the  air-bed 
may  safely  be  recommended. 

The  next  morning  showed  a  white 
frost  on  the  grass,  and  washing  in  the 
open,  in  water  that  had  stood  all  night 
in  a  bucket,  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  invigorating.  Parker  browned  our 
boots,  put  a  special  edge  of  his  own 
upon  our  razoi-s,  attended  to  the  horses, 
oiled  the  wheels,  fetched  the  milk,  filled 
the  lamps  of  the  parafiin  stove,  bought 
a  gallon  of  oil,  and  carried  a  can  of 
water  from  a  neighboring  farm  before 
breakfast,  just  by  way  —  he  explained 

—  of  getting  ready  to  start  his  day's 
work. 

An  early  start  had  been  projected, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  after  break- 
fast Parker  had  to  beat  the  carpet,  wash 
the  dishes,  plates,  cups  and  saucera, 
knives  and  forks,  and  his  own  face, 
strike  the  tent,  let  the  air  out  of  the  air- 
beds, roll  up  the  water-proof  sheets, 
clean  the  saucepans,  groom  the  horses, 
ship  the  shafts,  send  off  a  parcel  from 
the  station,  buy  two  loaves  of  bread, 
and  thank  the  owner  of  the  stackyard 

—  owing,  I  say,  to  the  fact  that  Parker 
had  these  things  to  accomplish  while 
we  *'  did  the  rest,"  it  was  eleven  o'clock 
before  all  hands  were  summoned  to  set 
*'her"  out  of  the  narrow  gateway. 
This  was  safely  accomplished,  by 
Parker,  while  we  walked  round,  looked 
knowingly  at  the  wheels,  sternly  at  the 
gate-posts,  and  covertly  at  the  specta- 
tors. 

Then  we  clambered  up,  the  host-in- 
himself  cracked  the  whip,  Parker  gath- 
ered up  his  reins. 

'*  Come  up.  Squire  I  Come  up, 
Nanc}' !  " 

And  the  joy  of  the  caravaneer  was 
ours. 

This  joy  is  not  like  the  joy  of  other 
men.  For  the  highroad,  the  hedge- 
rows, the  birds,  the  changing  sky,  the 
ever-varying  landscape,  belong  to*  the 
caravaneer.  He  sits  in  his  moving 
home  and  is  saturated  with  the  freedom 
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of  the  gipsy  without  the  haunting  mem- 
ory of  the  police,  which  sits  like  Care 
on  the  roof  of  the  gipsy  van.  Book  on 
lap,  he  luxuriates  on  the  forecastle  when 
the  sun  shines  and  breeze  blows  soft, 
noting  idly  the  passing  beauty  of  the 
scene,  returning  peaceably  to  the 
printed  page.  When  rain  comes,  as  it 
sometimes  does  in  an  English  summer, 
he  goes  inside  and  gives  a  deeper  atten- 
tion to  the  book,  while  Parker  drives 
and  gets  wet.  Getting  wet  is  one  of 
Parker's  duties.  And  through  rain  and 
sunshine  he  moves  on  ever,  through 
the  peaceful  and  never  dull  —  the 
incomparable  beauty  of  an  English 
pastoral  land.  The  journey  is  accom- 
plished without  fatigue,  without  anx- 
iety ;  for  the  end  of  it  can  only  be  the 
quiet  corner  of  a  moor,  or  some  sleepy 
meadow.  Speed  is  of  no  account  — 
distance  immaterial.  The  caravaneer 
looks  down  with  indifference  upon  the 
dense  curiosity  of  the  smaller  towns ; 
the  larger  cities  he  wisely  avoids. 

The  writer  occupied  the  humble  post 
of  brakesman  —  elected  thereto  in  all 
humility  by  an  overpowering  majority. 
The  duties  are  heavy,  the  glory  small. 
A  clumsy  vehicle  like  a  caravan  can 
hardly  venture  down  the  slightest  in- 
cline without  a  skid  under  the  wheel 
and  a  chain  round  the  spoke.  This 
necessitates  the  frequent  handling  of  a 
heavy  piece  of  iron,  which  is  black  and 
greasy  at  the  top  of  a  hill  and  red-hot 
at  the  bottom. 

A  steep  hill  through  the  town  dis- 
pelled the  Lord  George  Sanger  illusion 
at  one  fell  blow,  the  rustic-urban  mmd 
being  incapable  of  conceiving  that  that 
self-named  nobleman  could  demean 
himself  to  the  laying  of  the  skid. 

Of  the  days  that  followed  there  re- 
mains the  memory  of  pleasant,  sunny 
days  and  cool  evenipgs,  of  the  partridge 
plucked  and  cleaned  by  the  roadside, 
fried  deliciously  over  the  paraffin  flame, 
amidst  fresh  butter  and  mushrooms 
with  the  dew  still  on  them.  We  look 
back  with  pleasure  to  the  quiet  camp 
in  a  gravel-pit  on  a  hilltop  far  from  the 
haunts  of  men  —  to  the  pitching  of  the 
tent  by  moonlight  in  a  meadow  where 
tlie  mushrooms  gleamed  like  snow,  to 


be  duly  gathered  for  the  frying-pan 
next  morning  by  the  host>-in-himself 
and  in  pyjamas.  Nor  are  the  sterner 
sides  of  caravan  life  to  be  forgotten  — 
the  calamity  at  the  brow  of  a  steep 
hill,  where  a  nasty  turn  made  the  steady 
old  wheeler  for  once  lose  his  head  and 
his  legs  ;  the  hard-fought  battle  over  a 
half-side  of  bacon  between  the  Bedling- 
ton  terrier  and  the  writer  when  that 
mistaken  dog  showed  a  marked  prefer- 
ence for  the  stolen  Wiltshire  over  the 
partridge  bone  of  charity. 

And  there  are  pleasant  recollections 
of  friends  made,  and,  alas  I  lost  so 
soon ;  of  the  merry  evening  in  a  coun- 
try house,  of  which  the  hospitable  host 
in  his  capacity  of  justice  of  the  peace 
gave  us  short  shrift  in  the  choice  be* 
tween  the  county  gaol  and  his  hospital- 
ity. Unless  we  consented  to  sleep 
beneath  his  roof  and  eat  his  salt,  he 
vowed  he  would  commit  us  for  vaga* 
bonds  without  visible  means  of  supi>©H: 
We  chose  the  humiliation  of  a  good 
dinner  and  a  sheeted  bed.  The  same 
open-handed  squire  hung  partridges  in 
our  larder,  and  came  with  us  on  iha 
forecastle  to  pilot  us  through  his  own 
intricate  parish  next  day. 

Also  came  the  last  camp  and  the  last 
dinner,  at  which  the  writer  distiur 
guished  himself,  and  the  host-in-himself 
was  at  last  allowed  to  manipulate  (with 
accompanying  lecture)  a  marvellouB 
bivouac-tin  containing  a  compounxl 
called  beef  a  la  mode^  which  came  pro- 
vided with  its  own  spirits  of  wine  and 
wick,  both  of  which  proved  ineflfectuul 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  beef 
above  a  mediocre  tepidity.  Parker, 
having  heard  that  the  remains  of  this 
toothsome  dish  were  intended  for  hi$ 
breakfast,  wisely  hid  it  with  such  caro 
that  the  dog  stole  it  and  consumed  it:, 
with  results  which  cannot  be  dwelt 
upon  here.  » 

Of  the  vicissitudes  of  road  travel  we 
recollect  but  little.  The  incipient  sea- 
sickness endured  during  the  first  day 
has  now  lost  its  sting  ;  the  little  differ- 
ences about  the  relative  virtues  of  dev- 
illed  partridge  and  beef  a  la  mode  arc 
forgotten,  and  only  the  complete  nov- 
elty, the  heedless  happiness  of  it  all 
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remains.  We  did  not  even  know  the 
day  of  the  week  or  the  date  ;  which 
ignorance,  my  masters,  has  a  wealth  of 
meaning  nowadays. 

"  Date  —  oh,  ask  Parker  1 "  we  would 
say. 

And  Parker  always  knew. 


From  Blackwood's  Magasine. 
MIIKWINTEB  IN  THESSALY. 

It  is  said  that  during  one  of  the  later 
expeditions  to  arctic  i*egions  a  discus- 
sion arose  among  some  ice-bound  ex- 
plorers as  to  which  is  less  endurable  — 
excessive  heat  or  intense  cold.  There 
was  present  a  medical  officer  who  had 
taken  part  the  previous  year  in  the 
British  expedition  to  Ashanti ;  he  de- 
clared that,  of  the  two  extremes,  he 
would  choose  exposure  to  a  low  tem- 
perature ;  for  whereas  it  is  always  pos- 
sible, with  proper  appliances,  to  protect 
one's  self  from  cold,  no  expedient 
suffices  to  keep  one  cool  in  the  fierce- 
ness of  tropical  heat.  This  may  be  true 
enough  of  the  grades  of  temperature 
just  within  either  limit  of  human  en- 
durance ;  but  in  ordinary  European  ex- 
perience far  more  discomfort  is  caused 
by  low  than  by  high  readings  of  the 
thermometer.  For  downright,  resource- 
less  cheerlessness  commend  us  to  an 
Eastern  town  under  a  visitation  of  cold, 
where  the  chief  business  of  architects 
and  ujlh^lstorers  has  been  to  provide 
protection  from  heat.  Such  at  least 
was  the  conviction  forced  on  the  minds 
of  our  party,  arriving  at  Larissa  during 
a  memorable  tempest  which  swept  over 
Greece  last  January'.  The  previous  day 
had  been  one  of  delusive  splendor. 
Basking  on  deck  of  the  steamer  which 
brought  us  from  the  Pireeus  up  the 
^gean  Sea  to  Volo,  we  had  compla- 
cently compared  the  cloudless  sky  and 
l)Iue  sea  to  the  leaden  environment 
which  winter  wraps  round  angulus  ille 
terrarunty  fondly  cleped  by  her  sons  the 
Pride  of  the  Ocean.  Four-and -twenty 
hours,  had  brought  about  a  grievous 
change.  First,  a  fleecy  scud  had  crept 
across  the  sky  ;  then  tall  clouds  piled 
themselves  upon  it,  flashing  lightning 


from  their  violet  skirts  ;  a  bitter  north 
wind  swept  down  from  the  mountains  ; 
lashing  rain  changed  hilly  roads  into 
water-couraes,  and  level  ones  into 
sloughs  of  ineffable  despond. 

To  arrive  at  nightfall  at  the  capital  of 
Thessaly  —  the  granary  of  Greece  — 
under  these  circumstances  was  some- 
what depressing  ;  still,  the  town  looked 
cheerful  from  a  distance,  for  it  was  the 
eve  of  Friday,  the  Moslem  Sabbath, 
and  every  minaret  bore  its  girdle  of 
lamps,  twinkling  gaily  against  the  dark 
sky.  But  worse  was  to  come.  Our 
hotel  —  the  ^evo6oxeiov  Tov  'OAt/iTrov,  or 
hostelry  of  Olympus  —  bore  evidence  of 
the  revival  of  prosperity  which  annex- 
ation to  Greece  brought  to  Thessaly  in 
1881 ;  formerly  a  common  kharij  it  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  outwardly,  with  dis- 
play of  broad  white  walls  and  multitu- 
dinous green  shutters,  promises  some 
degree  of  comfort  according  to  Euro- 
pean notions,  especially  from  the  con- 
trast it  affords  to  the  rest  of  the  town, 
which  is  mostly  mud-built. 

Ne  crede  colori  I  A  more  inhospitable 
retreat  for  a  bitter  winter  night  could 
hardly  have  been  devised.  There  was 
hardly  any  furniture  except  beds  in  the 
lofty  rooms  (beds  happened  to  be  the 
only  furniture  we  had  brought  with 
us)  ;  the  only  carpets  in  the  house  were 
hung  on  the  walls  of  a  gaunt  sitting- 
room,  where  all  the  servants  and  several 
idlers  from  the  street  were  gathered 
round  a  small  brazier  of  charcoal ;  and 
throughout  this  large  house  there  is  not 
a  single  fireplace  or  stove,  for  all  cook- 
ing is  done  at  the  hotel  restaurant  in 
the  next  street  but  one.  The  walls  are 
so  thin  as  to  seem,  on  this  blustery 
night,  as  if  their  sole  purpose  were  to 
prevent  the  contents  of  the  rooms  being 
blown  into  the  streets  ;  positively,  it 
was  colder  indoors  than  out.  To  crown 
all,  every  comer  of  the  house  was  per- 
vaded with  that  stench  which  of  all 
othei*s  is  least  endurable  by  civilized 
nostiils. 

However,  it  was  no  use  showing 
peevishness  under  the  inevitable  ;  to 
do  so  would  be  in  discreditable  contrast 
with  the  unfailing  good-humor  of  the 
townspeople   of  all  classes  —  whether 
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Gfeeks  or  Tmrks.  Tiie  only  ttung  io  do 
was  to  kieep  on  every  Avaiiable  wrap, 
mid  get  flome  dinner  at  the  restaurant, 
l¥here  English  trayellers  are  sufficiently 
rare  to  ensure  for  us  curious  but  re- 
spectful attention.  It  was  fairly  warm 
In  the  dining*saloon,  though  everybody, 
including  a  party  of  Greek  officers, 
dined  in  their  greatcoats. 

After  dinner  we  were  slow  in  turning 
out  to  face  the  frosty  gale,  and,  pre- 
ceded by  a  porter  carrying  a  Chinese 
lantern,  struggled  back  through  tilth 
ankle-deep  to  the  Hotel  of  Olympus. 
Without  tlie  leading  of  that  kindly  tight 
it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to 
thread  the  miry  labyrinth,  for  gas  is  of 
course  unknown  in  Larissa,  and  as 
peti'oieum  lamps  are  few  and  very  far 
between,  even  in  the  main  street,  the 
darkling  wayfarer  may  easily  find  him* 
self  up  to  his  middle  in  a  mock-heap,  or 
heels  over  head  in  one  of  the  pits  dug 
for  the  trees  with  wliich  the  munici- 
pality propose  to  adorn  the  n-Aare/a  or 
principal  square.  The  old  town  law, 
making  it  penal  to  move  about  after 
dark  without  a  lantern,  has  lately  been 
repealed  ;  but  in  fact  nearly  every  one 
cari'ies  a  colored  paper  lantern  for  his 
own  safety,  and  the  effect  of  the  danc- 
ing lights  is  veiy  pretty. 

An  important  ceremony  awaited  us 
before  we  got  to  bed.  The  kind  consid- 
eration of  the  government  at  Athens 
had  caused  pur  approach  to  be  an- 
nounced to  the  demarch  or  pr^fet  of 
Larissa  by  telegram.  The  message  had 
been  sent  from  Yolo  before  we  left  that 
town,  but  was  delivered  in  Laiissa 
some  time  after  our  arrival.  The  de- 
march,  much  concerned  that  we  had 
not  been  received  with  more  attention, 
came  to  explain  the  circumstances.  It 
was,  it  seems,  the  Feast  of  St^  John ; 
the  telegraph  clerk  at  Larissa  was 
named  John  ;  he  had  been  celebrating 
the  festival  of  his  eponymus  not  wisely, 
but  too  well;  in  fact  —  rarest  of  all 
misdemeanors  in  Greece — he  had  got 
very  drunk.  The  demarch  was  profuse 
in  expressing  his  chagrin  ;  and  his  pur- 
pose of  retribution  on  the  delinquent 
was  rendered  to  us  by  the  interpreter 
to  the  effect  that  poor  John  ^^  would  be 


ito^ied  for  one  — r  two  months,  and  per- 
haps, in  the  end,  thrown  away  alto- 
gether I  "  We  eutei'tained  some  hope, 
that ^ inasmuch  as  ''John"  is  the  only 
man  within  many  miles  of  Larissa  who 
can  transmit  or  receive  telegrams,  his 
services  will,  by  this  time,  have  been 
found  indispensable. 

Things  wore  a  brighter  aspect  next 
morning.  The  rain  had  stopped ;  it 
was  as  cold  as  ever,  but  the  'Wind  was 
busy  drying  np  the  streets. 

Lai'issa  is  in  a  very  interesting  state 
of  transition.  For  centuries  the  city 
and  the  magnificent  province  of  Thes- 
saly,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  slum- 
bered^— and  groaned  in  its  slumber — 
under  Turkish  misrule,  till  it  was  ceded 
to  Greece  in  1881  under  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  It  is  the  only  part  of  that  king- 
dom where  large  landed  proprietors  are 
still  to  be  found  —  scarcely,  in  soot^,  to 
be  found,  for  most  of  them,  being 
Turks,  have  retired  to  Constantinople, 
in  spite  of  the  inducements  which  the 
Greek  government  have  offered  them  to 
remain.  That  enlightened  and  cour- 
ageous statesman,  Monsieur  Tricoupi, 
recognizing  the  evils  of  absentee  land- 
lordism, has  been  specially  conciliatory 
towards  the  Moslem  subjects  of  the 
Greek  crown,  and  the  general  popula- 
tion of  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Jews  (there 
are  still  about  thirty  thousand  Moham* 
medaus  in  Thessaly)  live  together  on 
most  amicable  terms,  though  oecupy* 
ing  distinct  quarters  in  the  towns.  But 
most  of  the  landlords  have  persisted  in 
departing,  and  are  cqntent  to  draw  their 
rents  and  spend  them  in  the  Turkish 
capital. 

The  town  of  Larissa  itself  has,  as  yet, 
lost  little  of  its  Oriental  chamcter.  The 
demarch,  the  nomarch,  and  other  offi- 
cials are,  of  course,  Greek,  and  look 
back  with  some  regret  to  the  time 
when,  in  greater  ease  and  with  less 
responsibility,  they  lived  in  their  native 
provinces.  But  they  are  proud  of  their 
tine  territory  and  confident  in  the  future 
of  their  town,  which  must,  when  the 
resources  of  the  countty  are  further 
opened  up, .become  an  important  trad'- 
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ing  centre.  Already  the  railway  unites 
it  to  Volo  on  the  east,  where  there  is  a 
splendid  natural  harbor  (the  British 
squadron  of  live  war-ships  was  anchored 
there  at  the  time  of  our  visit),  and  to 
Trikala  and  Kalabak  on  the  west ;  and 
there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  cany 
the  line  further  to  the  west,  across  the 
Turkish  frontier  through  Albania  by 
Janina  to  the  coast  opposite  Corfu — a 
route  at  present  wholly  closed  to  trav- 
ellei-s  on  account  of  Turkish  bri2:anda^e. 
Meanwhile,  the  municipality,  aided  by 
the  government^  have  carried  out  some 
improvements  in  the  town.  A  wide 
street  has  been  cut  right  through  the 
centre  of  the  Turkish  rookery,  and  along 
this,  stone-built  houses  are  beginning 
to  take  the  place  of  mud  walls.  Stone, 
however,  must  always  be  a  costly  exotic 
in  Larissa,  for  throughout  the  vast 
plain  around  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find 
a  pebble  big  enough  to  throw  at  a  dog. 
Probably  before  long  it  will  be  found 
profitable  to  start  brickworks  in  the 
neighborhood. 

From  two  points  of  View  this  ancient 
town  presents  a  striking  appearance. 
One  of  these  is  at  the  far  end  of  the 
bridge  which  here  spans  the  Peneus, 
or,  as  the  Turks  call  it,  the  Saldmvrias. 
The  natives  credit  the  Bomans  with 
having  built  this  bridge  ;  but,  whatever 
be  the  date  of  its  foundation,  its  nine 
poij;ited  arches  denote  reconstruction  by 
a  later  people.  Viewed  from  the  river- 
bank  a  little  below  the  bridge  the  town 
looks  its  best,  rising  from  a  girdle  of 
lofty  poplars  with  tier  upon  tier  of 
warm-toned  walls,  crowned  by  the  cu- 
pola and  minarets  of  the  principal 
mosque,  and  all  mirrored  in  the  glassy 
flood. 

To  reach  the  other  point  of  view  we 
must  recross  the  bridge,  pausing  to 
watch  i\\e  town  water-carriers  labori- 
ously scooping  water  out  of  the  river, 
and  pouring  it  into  cowhides  borne 
pannier-wise  by  half-starved  ponies. 
The  apertures  of  the  hides  are  kept 
open  by  bunches  of  brush,  and  half  the 
contents  of  each  jarful  is  spilt  over  the 
patient  animaPs  quarters,  as  he  stands 
haunch-deep    in   the  river.     It   takes 


about  half  an  hour  to  fill  each  pair  of 
hides  in  this  archaic  way ;  the  loaded 
beast  then  climbs  painfully  up  to  the 
town  —  the  water  squirting  freely  from 
rents  and  seams  in  the  leather.  It  is  on 
this  primitive  method  of  supply  that 
the  entire  town  of  some  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  depends',  for  the  wells  at- 
tached to  private  houses  have  become 
deservedly  suspect.  The  water  of  the 
Peneus  is  said  to  be  wholesome  ;  but 
when,  as  we  saw  it,  it  is  swollen  with 
winter  floods  and  as  yellow  as  the 
Tiber,  it  was  a  comfort  to  reflect  that 
Larissa  has  store  of  sound,  if  not  par- 
ticularly palatable,  wine.  Moreover,  it 
is  hardly  encouraging  to  observe  that 
a  gigantic  muck-heap,  where  all  the 
refuse  of  the  town  is  cast  —  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  innumerable  dogs, 
poultry,  magpies,  and  pert  little  East- 
ern jackdaws  —  occupies  about  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  the  river^bank  immedi- 
ately above  where  the  water-skins  are 
filled. 

Pursue  we  then  our  way  up  the  princi- 
pal street,  past  the  bazaar  and  Turkish 
ca/6,  where  dozens  of  wide-breeched, 
be-fezzcd,  and  be-slippered  citizens  are 
drinking  coffee,  bolting  sweetmeats, 
and  sucking  away  at  huge  hubble-bub- 
bles. Once  into  the  Turkish  quarter 
and  vou  are  back  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
No  wheeled  carriage  may  venture  on 
that  fearsome  pavement,  for  Turks 
always  go  on  horseback  ;  and  though 
the  roadway  suffices  for  their  quick- 
footed  barbs,  you,  on  foot,  must  hop 
from  promontory  to  island,  and  from 
island  to  isthmus  in  the  ocean  of  fllth. 
Still  you  will  be  tempted  to  linger  here 
and  there  ;  for  although  the  house-wall» 
facing  the  street  are,  after  Oriental 
fashion,  mostly  without  windows,  here 
and  thei;e  an  open  door  gives  a  glimpse 
into  a  sunny  court,  where  ripe  oranges 
and  lemons  gleam  among  their  rich 
verdure,  and  palm-fronds  cast  flickering 
shadows  across  paved  garden-paths, 
and  you  pass  on,  wondering  what  man- 
ner of  life  the  men,  and  most  of  all,  the 
rarely  seen  women,  pass  in  these  old* 
world  abodes. 

Entrance   to  the  mosques  is  rarely 
refused  to  Chris tia us,  except  on  festi- 
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yals,  and  it  is  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
minaret  in  the  town  that  we  are  bound. 
The  narrow  spiral  staircase  affords  no 
more  tixan  head-«ud-shoulder  room ; 
the  steps  are  foul  with  summer-blown 
dust,  with  bones  brought  in  by  owls  and 
kites,  besides  other  venerable  rubbish  ; 
and  after  what  seems  interminable 
gyration,  we  emerge  upon  the  airy  gal- 
lery which  encircles  the  top  of  the 
slender  tower.  It  is  a  crazy  perch,  for 
the  whole  structure  sways  sensibly  in 
the  strong  wind,  and  it  seems  as  if  a 
moderate  kick  would  send  the  frail 
parapet  clattering  down  on  the  tile-roof 
far  below  ;  but,  if  your  head  is  steady, 
the  view  well  repays  the  labor  of  the 
ascent.  Beneath  your  feet  cluster  the 
flat-roofed  houses  ;  here  and  there  a 
chimney  rises,  crowned  with  an  im- 
mense stork's  nest,  making  one  wonder 
how  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
bipeds  within  the  house  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  that  of  the  bipeds  without. 
From  the  dusky  labyrinth  of  streets 
spring  twenty-six  minarets,  like  silvery 
bodkins,  besides  the  one  to  which  we 
are  clinging.  Then  let  your  eye  travel 
over  the  splendid  prospect  lying  l)eyond 
the  town.  Pull  forty  miles  the  fat  plain 
is  spread  east  and  west,  and  five-and- 
twenty  north  and  south,  with  hardly  a 
tree  to  break  the  level,  save  where  the 
peasants'  cots  cluster  round  the  fqiHified 
granges  of  the  landowners.  The  north- 
ern horizon  is  closed  by  the  massive 
rampart  of  mountains  which  marks  the 
•latest  shrinkage  of  Ottoman  rule.  It  is 
a  magnificent  barrier,  though  it  will  not 
serve  to  bar  the  new-born  aspirations 
of  the  Hellenes  ;  and  many  impatient 
eyes  are  already  turning  towards  the 
land  of  promise,  where  the  dozing 
Porte  still  holds  its  sway. 

As  we  stand,  Pelion  is  far  to  the 
right ;  in  front  of  us  is  Ossa ;  and  to 
the  left  the  domes  and  cusps  of  mightier 
Olympus  tower  over  all,  sagaciously 
assigned  of  old  as  the  abode  of  shad- 
owy deities,  whose  priests  found  these 
inaccessible  heights  as  convenient  to 
their  cult  as  modern  ecclesiastics  have 
sometimes  proved  the  labyrinths  of 
controversial  theology  to  be  to  theirs. 
Parlher  again  to  the  west  stretches  in 


long  perspective  a  range  of  snowy 
peaks,  till  the  faint  outlines  of  Epirus. 
and  Albania  close  the  view.  There  is 
something  in  the  breadth  of  this  hori- 
zon, the  rich  plain  and  royal  siveep  of 
mountain-crests,  that  recalls  the  pano- 
rama of  Alps  and  level  Lombardy, 
viewed  from  the  towers  of  Turitf. 

After  all  this  brilliancv  and  breadth, 
how  strangely  narrow  and  dim  the  in- 
terior of  the  mosque  seems  when  we 
descend  I  We  stand  awhile  on  the 
threshold  of  the  inner  court,  corre- 
sponding to  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a 
Christian  church.  Worshippers  enter 
one  by  one,  kick  off  their  slippers,  pay 
their  devotions,  and  so  depart ;  and  all 
the  time  a  muezzin,  kneeling  on  a  car- 
pet and  leaning  his  back  against  a  wall, 
chants  monotonously  and  discordantly 
from  the  Koran. 

There  is  not  much  winter  shooting  in 
the  immediate  environs  of  Larissa. 
The  great  fenceless,  almost  treeless, 
plain,  with  its  monotonous  tracts  alter- 
nately of  ploughed  land,  dead  stubble, 
or  withered  weeds,  seems  to  harbor 
little  winged  grame  after  the  quails  have 
left.  Bustard,  it  is  true,  are  tolerably 
plentiful ;  but  they  are  keenly  looked 
4ifter  by  local  gunners,  who  may  be 
seen  bringing  them  in  for  sale,  slung 
on  the  saddles  of  their  mules  or  ponies. 

But  our  kind  friends  in  Larissa  were 
determined  to  provide  us  amusement  of 
the  kind  dear  to  Englishmen,  and  the 
demarch  arranged  for  us  an  expedition 
to  the  preserves  of  a  Turkish  laud- 
owner,  distant  about  ten  miles  from  the 
city,  on  the  southern  spurs  of  Mount 
Ossa. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning  when  we 
set  out.  Not  a  cloud  floated  in  the  sky, 
the  gale  had  subsided,  there  was  a 
delicious  freshness  in  the  air,  and 
to  the  north  Mount  Olympus  rose 
clear  and  glistening,  betokening  steady 
weather.  As  above  mentioned,  there 
is  only  one  street  in  Larissa  over  which 
a  carriage  can  be  driven,  and  as  this 
does  not  lead  in  the  direction  we  wished 
to  go,  a  long  detour  had  to  be  made  after 
leaving  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city  ; 
here  axle-deep  in  ploughed  fields^  there 
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bamping  through  Moslem  cemeteiieS) 
and  wholly  over  ways  which  auy  Lon- 
don cab-driver  would  pronounce  amr 
psttabie.  However,  after  a  cenpls  of 
miles  of  this  work,  we  gained  the  new 
Greek  road  running  straight  and  fair 
to  Hagyia,  and  the  procession  of  three 
carriages  rattled  on  at  a  good  pace.  A 
diversion  was  caused  in  crossing  a 
stream  some  five  miles  from  the  start, 
where  two  small  grebes  were  sighted 
on  the  water.  A  great  loading  of  guns 
took  place.  The  English  chasseurs 
were  invited  to  descend  and  open  the 
sport ;  but  they  waived  the  privilege, 
declaring  the  birds  not  to  be  ducks,  but 
only  jp2on^eur«,  and  therefore  not  worth 
powder  and  shot.  It  was  clear  that 
their  motives  were  misunderstood,  and 
that  they  were  suspected  of  having 
misgivings  of  their  ability  to  hit  such 
small  objects.  To  the  demarch  there- 
fore fell  the  lot  to  approach  and  fire, 
which  he  did  with  great  eagerness,  but 
without  effect. 

Progress  was  resumed.  In  the  dis- 
tance appeared  our  rendezvous,  a  large 
wood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  just 
under  the  hill-village  of  Marmaguano, 
and  the  ground  began  to  look  more 
gamey.  Three  wild  geese  rose  far  out 
•of  shot  from  a  swampy  meadow,  and  a 
hare  moved  out  of  some  rushes  after  we 
had  left  the  highroad  and  were  driving 
across  the  open  plain. 

The  first  ceremony  on  arriving  was 
an  excellent  cZ^'etmer  h  la  fowcfieUe, 
spread  alfresco,  on  the  short  turf  in  the 
brigiit  warm  sunshine.  There  were  six 
regular  guns — two  Turkish  gentlemen, 
two  Greeks,  and  two  Englishmen  ;  but 
in  addition  nearly  all  the  beaters,  of 
whom  there  were  a  score  or  so,  were 
armed  with  fowling-pieces  of  all  sorts. 
It  was  a  pretty  scene  ;  the  bivouac,  the 
groups  of  romantically  dressed  peas- 
ants, the  excited  dogs,  the  picketed 
horses.  The  wood  was  very  thick 
copse,  of  great  extent,  and  containing 
some  magnificent  plane-trees,  oaks,  and 
black  poplars.  The  defect  of  Greek 
scenery,  as  a  rule,  is  the  want  of  trees  ; 
those  that  are  allowed  to  stand  are 
cruelly  maltreated — the  hard  wood  be- 
ing lopped  and  hacked  for  fuel,  the  firs 


being  gashed  and  bled  to  the  werg^  of 
death  for  resin,  with  which  the  Greeks 
love  to  spoil  their  excellent  wine.  It  is 
thexciore  a  great  tzeat  to  get  into  a 
bit  of  real  woodland,  and  the  russet 
oaks  and  silvery  poplar-stems  towered 
nobly  against  the  blue  mountain  back- 
ground. 

It  was  not,  let  it  be  confessed,  with- 
out some  qualms  of  misgiving  that  we 
surveyed  the  dense  jungle  before  us 
and  took  anxious  note  of  the  number  of 
guns  —  nearly  twenty  in  all  —  with 
which  the  battue  was  to  be  conducted. 
What  was  the  plan  of  operations?  we 
asked  ;  were  we  to  walk  in  line,  or  were 
we  to  be  stationed  round  the  covert? 
'^  Ah  I  il  faut  aller  partout,"  replied 
our  host,  waving  both  hands  airily  in 
the  direction  of  the  wood,  "et  quand 
vous  entendes  aboyer  les  chiens  — alors, 
vous  cherchez  une  bonne  place." 

This  was  not  veiy  reassuriiig ;  how- 
ever, the  party  soon  scattered  through 
the  copse,  and  operations  begma.  Oaee 
more  the  unskilfulness  of  the  English 
sportsmen  became  too  manifest.  A 
blackbird  was  observed  sitting  on  a 
bramble-bush  ;  a  native  chasseur  pointed 
him  out  to  the  foreigner,  who  refused  to 
shoot.  Ah  I  it  was  ioo  amall  a  nark 
for  him,  so  down  went  the  Greek,  stoop- 
ing low,  stalked  the  quarry,  obtained  a 
safe  sitting  shot,  and,  with  a  prodigious 
report,  laid  the  unlucky  songster  low. 

But  there  is  a  bigger  game  on  foot. 
It  is  time  for  each  to  seek  '^  une  bonne 
place,"  for  the  dogs  are  barking  wildly. 
The  pack,  by  the  by,  is  a  raized  one ; 
there  is  one  English  fox-hound,  three 
pointers,  and  six  or  seven  nondescripts. 
They  are  tearing  through  the  under- 
wood throwing  their  tongues  merrily — 
pointers  and  all.  A  grey  object  darts 
shadow -like  across  a  glade  —  etay  I 
don't  shoot  I  it  is  one  of  the  pack ;  no, 
by  the  chaste  huntress  I  it  is  a  jackal, 
and  we  should  earn  effusive  gratitude 
from  the  shepherds  if  we  could  seouie 
his  skin.  But  it  is  too  late  now,  he  is 
away  to  the  hill,  and  we  shall  see  him 
no  more.  A  fine  old  red  dog-fox  is  not 
so  lucky  ;  he  is  bowled  over  by  one  of 
the  beaters,  who  falls  upon  him  and 
flays  him  on  the  spot  *«  thereby  putting 
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himself  two  clear  days'  wages  to  tho 
good,  for  a  fox-skin  commands  five 
draohmas  in  Larissa  market.  Had  the 
woodcocks  been  in,  there  would  have 
been  one  in  every  bush,  we  were  as- 
sured; the  hard  weather  had  driven 
them  to  the  coast,  and  only  four  or  five 
couple  were  bagged. 

One  of  the  prettiest  sights  of  the  day 
was  afforded  by  a  pair  of  white-tailed 
eagles  which  had  their  eyrie,  a  huge 
agglomeration  of  sticks,  in  the  fork  of 
an  immense  poplar  not  more  than  thirty 
feet  above  the  ground.  They  were  very 
bold.,  and  it  was  not  till  several  shots 
had  been  fired  that  they  left  their 
stronghold,  and  rising  slowly  on  broad 
pinions  to  a  great  height,  they  con- 
tinued soaring  far  above  our  heads  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Birds  of  prey, 
indeed,  were  much  more  conspicuous 
in  this  preserve  than  game,  and  better 
opportunity  could  not  be  had  of  watch- 
ing the  habits  of  buzzards  (both  the 
rough-legged  and  common  kind),  kites, 
harriers,  kestrels,  sparrow  and  other 
hawks. 

As  it  wore  to  afternoon  the  heat  be- 
came oppressive  ;  the  party  were  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  ;  game  was  scarce, 
and  two  of  us  made  our  way  back  to 
the  carriages  to  rejoin  a  Greek  friend 
who  had  accompanied  us  from  Athens. 
Xot  being  a  sportsman,  he  had  not 
joined  in'  the  chase  ;  none  the  less, 
however,  had  he  met  with  his  adven- 
ture. Visitors  to  Thessaly  are  always 
cautioned  about  the  ferocity  of  the 
sheep-dogs.  These  strong  Molossian 
hounds  are  prized  by  the  shepherds  as 
the  guardians  of  their  fiocks  against 
jackals  ;  if  a  stranger  is  attacked  he 
may  defend  himself  with  a  knife  ;  but 
—  such  is  the  custom  of  the  country 
— if  he  shoots  one  of  them  in  self- 
defence,  the  shepherds  shoot  him,  and 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  redress. 
Our  contemplative  friend  was  strolling 
along  the  woodside,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly set  upon  by  two  of  these  fero- 
cious animals.  A  long,  black  overcoat 
which  he  wore  was  instantaneously 
bereft  of  its  tails -^  torn  off  by  their 
powerful  fangs  ;  and  then,  with  admi- 
cable  presence  of  mind,  he  bethought 


him  of  Ulysses's  tactics  when,  on  his 
return  to  Ithaca,  he  was  attacked  by 
his  own  dogs  —  he  sat  down. 

It  is  an  infallible  recipe ;  the  dogs 
accept  the  surrender ;  they  are  content 
with  setting  the  trespasser  at  bay,  and 
they  keep  him  there  till  their  master 
comes  to  call  him  to  account.  The 
lesson  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  by 
visitors  in  these  lands  ;  for  the  conduct 
of  the  sheep-dog  is  the  single  exception 
to  the  hospitality  shown  to  travellers  in 
the  interior  of  Greece. 

As  this  day  of  memorable  brilliancy 
drew  to  a  close,  a  remarkable  display 
of  bird-life  presented  itself.  The  great 
fresh- water  lake  of  Karld,  producing 
vast  shoals  of  carp,  and  attracting  large 
flights  of  wild-fowl,  lies  between  the 
mountain-groups  of  Pelion  and  Ossa. 
It  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  the  inland 
sea  which  once  flowed  over  the  plains 
of  Larissa  and  Trikala,  the  waters  of 
Which  found  an  escape  through  the 
beautiful  vale  of  Tempe.  Immense 
flights  of  cormorants,  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  Karld  lake,  but  possibly 
travelling  from  the  Gulf  of  Salonike, 
farther  to  the  east,  appeared  in  the 
sky,  moving  steadily  towards  the  nor'- 
nor'-west.  The  first  and  largest  of 
these  fiights,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
huge  y,  could  not  have  contained  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
birds.  From  point  to  point  of  the  V 
appeared  to  measure  about  two  miles. 
This  great  fiight  was  followed  by  others, 
numbering  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  five  hundred  in  each.  In  all,  thete 
could  not  have  been  less  than  four 
or  five  thousand  birds  passing  over 
our  heads  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
out  of  gunshot,  but  so  near  that  we 
could  hear  the  sound  of  their  wings 
in  the  still  air.  The  well-known  or- 
nithologist, Mr.  Harting,  was  of  our 
party ;  but,  having  remained  longer 
than  we  in  the  wood,  he  saw  only  the 
last  of  the  smaller  flights  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  thought  they  were 
geese.  But  %ve  examined  the  birds 
carefully  through  a  telescope,  and  most 
clearly  they  were  cormorants,  bound 
for  some  definite  and  distant  point. 
The  number  of  fish  consumed  by  such 
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a  multitude  of  these  destructive  birds 
must  be  prodigious. 

It  had  been  our  iutention  to  journey 
through  the  Vale  of  Tempe  to  Salon  ike, 
about  four  days'  drive,  but  every  one 
whom  we  consulted  warned  us  strenu- 
ously against  the  danger  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

Security,  which  is  now  absolute  within 
the  frontiers  of  Greece,  is  as  far  as  ever 
it  was  from  prevailing  in  Turkey.  The 
passes  of  Olympus,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Albanian  Mountains,  are  infested 
by  brigands,  who  sustain  themselves  by 
levying  blackmail  on  the  farmers  and 
villagers,  and  are  always  on  the  lookout 
for  travellers  whom  they  may  hold  at 
ransom.  We  asked  if  we  could  not  ob- 
tain a  Turkish  escort.  "  Of  course  you 
may,"  was  the  reply,  *'  but  that  would 
ensure  your  capture.  The  Turkish 
soldiers  seldom  receive  any  pay,  and 
would  certainly  sell  you  to  the  brig- 
ands." We  pointed  to  our  arms  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  ammunition.  "  Use- 
less," they  said;  ''you  would  never 
have  a  chance  of  using  them.  The  first 
notice  you  would  have  would  be  a  loud 
command  to  halt,  from  a  band  concealed 
in  rocks  and  brush,  and  if  you  disre- 
garded it  you  would  be  shot  down." 

So,  reluctantly  enough,  we  altered 
our  plans.  But  it  is  exasperating  that 
these  beautiful  highlands  should  remain 
inaccessible  through  the  indolence  and 
incapacity  of  a  rotten  government. 
Where  the  will  exists,  the  means  of 
putting  down  brigandage  are  easy  and 
inexpensive.  They  were  adopted  to 
good  purpose  in  Greece  during  M.  Tri- 
coupi's  first  administration.  He  armed 
the  peasantry,  and  set  a  price  on  every 
brigand's  head.  The  peasants,  hardy 
and  warlike,  were  delighted  .  at  the 
chance  of  ridding  themselves  of  their 
hated  tormentors,  and  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  brigandage  in  Greece  since 
the  capture  of  Colonel  Synge  in  1881. 
That  gentleman  occupied  a  large  farm 
on  the  borders  of  Albania.  Relying 
on  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  his  re- 
tainers, he  laughed  at  the  warnings  of 
his  friends,  till  one  night  his  grange 
was    surrounded    and    attacked.      He 


made  good  his  defence,  till  the  maraud- 
el's  managed  to  fire  the  premises. 
Burned  and  smoked  out,  he  was  cap- 
tured  ;  between  twenty  and  thirty  of 
his  Albanians  were  murdered  on  the 
spot,  and  he  himself  was  carried  off 
and  held  to  ransom  for  the  usual  price 
asked  for  an  Englishman,  £15,000, 
coupled  with  the  conditions  of  indem- 
nity for  the  band,  and  the  release  of 
some  of  their  friends  who  were  in 
prison.  The  English  government  paid 
down  the  ransom,  recovering  it  after- 
wards from  the  Turks  by  stopping  it 
out  of  the  revenues  of  Cyprus  ;  the 
other  conditions  were  agreed  to,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  chief  of  the  band  retired 
to  one  of  the  islands,  where  he  has 
since  lived  in  comfortable  and  peaceable 
circumstances. 

But  that  was  the  end  of  it,  and  since 
then  tourists  have  been  as  safe  from 
molestation  in  all  parts  of  Greece  as 
they  are  in  Dumbartonshire. 

The  agricultural  wealth  of  the  two 
great  plains  of  Thessaly,  that  of  Larissa 
and  the  greater  one  of  Trikala,  profuse 
as  it  is,  is  capable  of  manifold  increase. 
There  is",  as  yet,  no  land-hunger  here  ; 
at  present  there  are  not  enough  men  to 
cultivate  the  soil  in  the  sense  that 
Western  people  understand  cultivation. 
The  use  of  manure,  if  not  unknown,  is 
at  least  not  practised,  though,  heaven 
knows,  the  streets  of  every  town  might 
furnish  plenty  of  good  material  ;  the 
ears  of  wheat  are  reaped  with  as  little 
straw  as  possible,  the  remainder  being 
burnt ;  each  farmer  crops  one-third  of 
his  holding  annually,  the  remaining 
two-thirds  lying  fallow.  The  grain  is 
of  splendid  quality,  and  is  exported 
largely  to  Italy  for  the  manufacture  of 
macaroni.  It  is  a  sadly  spendthrift  sys- 
tem, for  the  fallow  land  is  not  really 
resting,  but  is  burdened  with  a  rank 
growth  of  thistles  and  other  weeds,  the 
strength  of  which  (some  of  the  thistles 
grow  eight  feet  high)  testifies  to  the 
generous  qualities  of  this  deep,  dry 
alluvium.  To  the  politician  or  philan- 
thropist, worried  and  puzzled  by  the 
land  problem  in  the  restless,  toiling 
west  of  Europe,  thei-e  comes  at  first  a 
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irelcome  feeliug  of  relief  at  the  sight  of 
«uch  ample  elbow-room.  Far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  on  these  great  champaigns 
— as  far  in  every  direction  as  a  horse 
may  travel  before  set  of  sun  —  there  is 
profitable  industry,  and  room  for  three 
families  for  every  one  on  the  land  at 
present.  Threefold  the  present  harvest 
might  be  reaped,  which,  of  course,  on 
the  prevalent  metayer  system,  would 
produce  a  threefold  rent  to  the  land- 
lord. Contemplation  of  the  conditions 
of  Thessalian  agriculture — w^ealth  of 
sun,  fertilizing  rains  and  streams,  an 
almost  inexhaustible  soil,  steady  mar- 
kets, and  light  taxation  —  turns  our 
envious,  wistful  thoughts  back  to  the 
hard-wrunsr,  often  ungrateful  fields  with 
which  British  farmers  have  to  deal. 
There  is  plenty  of  English  machinery 
in  Thessaly  already  ;  the  energy  of  the 
Greek  government  in  road-making  has 
opened  access  to  traction-engines,  reap- 
ing and  threshing  machines  ;  what  for- 
bids some  of  our  English  farmers,  bled 
nearly  to  death  by  free  trade,  from  set- 
tling in  this  land  of  promise  ?  Well,  the 
chief  obstacle  seems  to  be  the  ineradi- 
cable jealousy  which  the  Greek  bears 
towards  foreign  enterprise.  It  was  this 
that  put  an  end  to  the  profitable  business 
of  a  French  and  Italian  mining  company 
at  Laurium  ;  it  is  this  which  threatens 
to  make  abortive  for  the  time  M.  Tri- 
coupi's  beneficent  work  in  reopening 
the  ancient  canals  and  draining  Lake 
Copals  in  Boeotia,  where  the  riparian 
peasant  proprietors  resist  an  infiux  of 
strangers  to  till  the  land  which  they 
themselves  are  unable  to  take  in  hand. 
There  is  plenty  of  land  to  let  in  Thes- 
saly ;  yet  at  present  there  is  no  open- 
ing for  new  tenants.  It  is  not  clear 
what  will  be  the  outcome  of  future 
.years  of  steady  and  fostering  govern- 
ment. The  cruel  old  Turkish  law 
which  endured  for  centuries,  under 
which  the  growing  crops  were  taxed, 
has  been  lately  repealed.  Under  the 
old  system  no  husbandman  might  reap 
his  harvest  till  it  had  been  visited  and 
valued  by  the  tax-collector.  This  offi- 
cial, after  the  manner  of  Turkish 
officials,  set  no  store  by  punctuaRty  ; 
often,  before  he  visited  the  fields,  the 


crop  was  over-ripe  and  half  wasted  ; 
then  the  farmer  had  to  travel  many 
miles  over  execrable  roads  to  pay  his 
cess  into  the  otiice  before  he  was  at 
liberty  to  put  in  the  sickle.  The  with- 
ering effect  of  this  fiscal  blight  still 
lingers  ;  the  people  have  yet  to  become 
accustomed  to  freedom,  and  learn  to 
make  the  most  of  their  splendid  her- 
itage. When  they  have  acquired  that, 
and  begin  to  avail  themselves  of  mod- 
ern resources,  Thessaly  will  become  the 
richest  province  in  Greece. 

It  is  among  these  rank  fallows  that 
the  plague  of  field-voles  which  deso- 
lated the  harvests  of  1891  and  1892  took 
its  rise,  and  grew  to  such  uncontrollable 
dimensions  ;  and  the  object  of  our  visit 
was  to  ascertain,  by  pereonal  inquiry 
and  inspection,  whether,  as  was  as- 
serted, Professor  Loeffler  had  really 
succeeded  in  extirpating  the  voles  by 
the  application  of  his  specific.  This 
method  consists  in  the  diffusion  of 
hadllus  tyj)himuHum,  or  the  virus  of 
mouse-typhus,  among  these  mischiev- 
ous rodents  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
ease is  not  contageous,  but  can  only  be 
communicated  to  those  animals  which 
swallowed  food  saturated  with  the  in- 
fusion, serious  doubts  had  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  prospect  of  successfully 
dealing  b}'  this  method  with  the  pl^igue 
of  field-voles  which  has  lately  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  mischief  on  the  south- 
ern uplands  of  Scotland.  In  the  spring 
of  1892,  Professor  Loeffler  was  invited 
by  the  Greek  government  to  commence 
operations  in  the  neighborhood  of  La- 
rissa  and  Velestino,  where  the  preva- 
lence of  voles  threatened  utter  destruc- 
tion to  the  harvest.  All  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  the  government,  and  the 
learned  professor,  having  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  virus  of  mouse-typhus 
is  not  communicable  to  human  and 
other  valuable  forms  of  life,  set  to 
work  distributing  among  the  peasants 
bread  saturated  in  the  deadl}"^  broth. 
Immense  numbers  of  mice  no  doubt 
died  of  the  disease  ;  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some  people  that  besides  those  which 
actually  ate  the  bread,  others  died  from 
eating  the  fiesh  of  the  dead,  but  on  this 
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point  the  evidence  is  unsatisfactory  and 
conflicting.  Howbeit,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  professor  and  of  some  landowners 
in  the  district,  the  plague  had  been 
stayed ;  reports  to  that  effect  were 
made  to  the  Greek  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  forwarded  to  this  country, 
and  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture 
were  strongly  pressed  to  adopt  similar 
means,  and  employ  Professor  Loeffler 
on  the  Scottish  sheep-farms. 

It  is  well  that  such  a  step,  which 
would  have  involved  considerable  ex- 
pense, was  preceded  by  rigorous  inquiry. 
On  arriving  in  Thessaly  we  found  that, 
so  far  from  the  voles  having  disap- 
peared, they  were  in  as  great  force 
upon  some  parts  of  the  ground  as  ever. 
Possibly,  had  it  been  feasible  to  spread 
poisoned  bread  over  every  portion  of 
the  land  affected,  the  results  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  ;  but,  apart 
from  the  immense  area  to  be  dealt 
with,  there  was  also  the  indifference  of 
many  of  the  farmers  to  exert  them- 
selves against  a  visitation  which  Chris- 
tians and  Mohammedans  alike  regarded 
as  coming  direct  from  the  Almighty,  and 
only  removable  at  his  pleasure.  Public 
opinion  in  Thessaly  lends  no  support  to 
the  view  that  heaven  helps  them  that 
help  themselves.  There  had  been,  be- 
sides, carelessness  in  applying  the  rem- 
edy. The  preparation  loses  its  virtue 
in  a  few  days  ;  it  should  be  applied  as 
soon  as  it  is  prepared.  Consequently, 
on  some  farms  where  the  bread  was 
scattered  no  result  ensued ;  and,  in 
dealing  with  a  district,  it  is  of  little  use 
cleariug  one  farm  if  the  next  one  is 
allowed  to  remain  infested. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  was,  that  although  Pro- 
fessor LoefQer's  method,  when  properly 
employed,  is  as  efficacious,  though  not 
so  swift  in  effect,  as  mineral  poison, 
and  has  the  immense  advantage  of 
being  innocuous  to  all  animals  except 
those  of  the  mouse  tribe,  yet  it  is  open 
to  the  same  objection  as  any  other 
poison  which  must  be  swallowed  by  the 
object  of  attack  —  namely,  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  spreading  it  uniformly 
and  simultaneously  over  a  large  extent 
of  countiy. 


The  liquid  costs  five  francs  a  bottle, 
which  contains  enough  liquid  for  two 
English  acres.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
cost  of  applying  this  remedy  to  a  Scot-> 
tish  sheep-farm  would  often  exceed  the 
total  year's  rent  of  the  farm^  Thus,  to 
clear  a  farm  of,  say,  six  thousand  acres, 
would  involve  an  outlay  of  £600  in 
typhus-broth  alone,  besides  the  bread 
used  and  the  cost  of  labor.  In  Thes- 
saly this  expense  was  undertaken  by 
the  government.  In  this  country  it 
would  seriously  perturb  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  if  he  were  called  on  to 
provide  material  for  the  whole  infected 
area  in  Scotland,  extending,  as  it  does, 
roughly,  to  about  fifty  miles  in  length 
by  twelve  to  twenty  in  breadth.  » 

The  Thessalian  vole  (Arvicola  Oun- 
theri),  though  nearly  akin  to,  differs 
specifically  from,  the  vole  with  which 
Scottish  farmers  are  only  too  well  ac- 
quainted (^mcoZa  agrestis).  It  differs 
also  in  habits  ;  for  whereas  the  British 
vole  lives  on  the  surface,  and  does  not 
burrow,  or,  at  most,  scrapes  out  shallow 
runs,  its  Greek  congener  riddles  the 
banks  and  fields  with  innumerable  deep 
holes.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  —  mid- 
winter—  the  little  animals  were  under- 
ground ;  winter  in  tliat  counti'y,  though 
short,  is  a  period  of  much  more  absolute 
repose  in  vegetation  than  in  our  long, 
dripping  seasons ;  there  is  no  grass  to 
tempt  the  voles  abroad,  and  the  pres* 
ence  of  innumerable  buzzards,  kites, 
and  kestrels,  soaring  and  hovering  over 
the  plain  from  ^'  the  rising  of  the  mom* 
ing  till  the  stars  appear,"  seems  to 
ensure  the  summary  fate  of  any  over- 
venturesome  individual  that  should 
emerge. 

The  fact  that  birds  of  prey  exist  un- 
molested in  such  large  numbers  over 
the  vole-infected  districts  of  Thessaly, 
has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  theoty 
put  forward  in  our  own  country  that 
the  excessive  multiplication  of  mice 
and  voles  has  been  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  hawks  and  owls  in  the  interests 
of  game-preserving.  No  such  proposi- 
tion can  be  maintained  in  view  of  the 
plain  facts  of  the  case.  ^NTot  only  do 
the*  English  chroniclers  record  recurrent 
I  visitations  of  this  pest  oenturies  before 
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game-preserving,  in  the  strict  sense, 
was  dreamed  of  in  England,  but  here 
in  Thessaly  it  never  oceurs  to  anybody 
to  shoot  the  natural  enemies  of  mice. 
They  are  always  present  in  great  num- 
bers. In  1866,  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks,  there  was  an  outbreak  simi- 
lar to  that  of  this  year  and  last.  The 
Mohammedans  are  very  kind  to  wild 
animals,  and  protect  all  that  an  English 
gamekeeper  classes  as  vermin ;  but  in 
spite  of  this  the  plague  of  mice  comes 
(as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Apollo  Smin- 
theus,  the  Mouse-destroyer),  waxes  and 
wanes,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
seasons. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  useful  work 
done  by  buzzards,  kestrels,  and  all  kinds 
of  owls,  against  which  gamekeepers 
have  hitherto  been  allowed,  and  eveu 
encouraged  by  those  who  ought  to  know 
better,  to  wage  indiscriminate  war. 
These  birds  are  harmless  to  game  ; 
their  presence  may  mitigate  and  some- 
times even  avert  a  plague  of  mice  ;  but 
mild  seasons  with  abundant  herbage 
will  ever  tend  to  encoui-age  extraordi- 
nary swarms  of  small  rodents,  and  the 
only  chance  of  arresting  the  mischief 
under  such  circumstances  lies  in  prompt 
and  combined  action  by  men  and  with 
dogs  on  the  first  symptoms  of  undue  in- 
crease. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  su- 
pineness  of  the  peasantry  under  the 
visitation  ;  but  there  are  limits  even  to 
Mohammedan  endurance  ;  and  the  pros- 
X)ect  of  another  harvest  being  ruined 
by  voles  has  at  length  stirred  the  Turk- 
ish landowners  to  vigorous  action.  On 
the  very  day  of  our  arrival  at  Larissa,  a 
steamer  left  Yolo  harbor  to  fetch  a 
cargo  of  holy  water  from  Mecca,  with 
which  to  sprinkle  the  infested  plain  I 
Not  improbably  this  expedient  may 
synchronize  with  the  natural  abatement 
of  the  plague,  which  usually  runs  its 
course  in  two  seasons  ;  what  rejoicing, 
then,  among  the  faithful  who  have 
witnessed  the  failure  of  the  impious 
experiments  of  scientific  Christians  I 

It  is  impossible  to  have  intercourse 
with   modem    Greeks   without   being 


touched  with  some  degree  of  the  enthu* 
siasm  which  inspires  them  in  discussing 
the  future  of  their  country,  or  withoui 
sharing  the  confidence  with  which  they 
approach  it.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
people  are  of  hybrid  race,  that  little  of 
the  old  Hellenic  blood  flows  in  their 
veins,  but  few  European  nations  of 
note,  our  own  perhaps  least  of  all,  can 
boast  unmixed  descent ;  there  is  that  in 
the  air  this  people  breathe  —  in  the  lan- 
guage they  speak — the  land  they  live 
in — which  is  of  the  very  spuit  of  lib- 
erty. One  meeting  a  countryman  on 
the  road  accosts  him  as  patriotCy  a  term 
of  more  significance,  of  larger  meaning 
than  ^^  citizen."  But  they  are  a  people 
deeply  democi*atic,  and  require  delicate 
handling  to  steer  liberty  clear  of  the 
shoals  of  license*  Murmu rings  against 
the  growth  of  taxation  are  already 
heard,  and  the  extraordinary  activity  of 
the  press  ensures  the  publicity  of  every 
unpopular  act  of  the  administration. 
Manhood  suffrage  is  an  unstable  fouu- 
dation  for  a  government ;  yet  in  Greece  ^ 
where  the  population  is  almost  exclu- 
sively agricultural,  and,  except  in  Thes- 
saly,  peasant  proprietaiy  is  universal, 
there  is  less  cause  to  apprehend  those 
furious  gusts  of  popular  feeling  which 
affect  people  crowded  together  in  great 
industrial  centres.  If  military  and 
naval  expenditure  (especially  the  latter, 
for  which  in  a  countiy  without  colonies 
there  ought  to  bo  no  pressing  necessity) 
can  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits, 
there  is  good  cause  to  hope  that  the 
new  kingdom  will  be  firmly  established, 
her  desolate  fields  become  repeopled, 
and  her  internal  resources  steadily  de- 
veloped. 

There  is  one  operation  obviously 
desirable,  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  already  bestirring  them- 
selves to  promote  —  namely,  the  reaf- 
foresting  of  the  mountains  and  planting 
of  trees  in  the  plains..  On  a  soil  ex- 
posed to  protracted  droughts  it  is  of 
prime  importance  that  waste  tracts 
should  be  clothed  with  wood  in  order  to 
check  evaporation,  and  the  tendency  of 
heavy  rainfall  to  run  off  in  destructive 
floods.    But  to  attain  this  end  the  peo- 
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ple^  must  be  brought  to  sec  that  it  is  in 
their  own  interest  to  encoui*age  the 
growth  of  young  wood.  At  present  it 
is  considered  an  infringement  of  free- 
dom to  prevent  anybody  pasturing 
sheep  or  goats  on  any  uncultivated 
land.  Such  trees  as  still  remain  on  the 
hills  are  felled  or  lopped  at  random,  the 
seedlings  are  browsed  down,  and  rail- 
lions  of  acres  which  might  be  made 
valuable  woodland  now  grow  nothing 
but  mastic,  cistus,  and  scrubby  Aleppo 
pines.  Education  is  free  in  Greece  ;  it 
is  not  compulsory,  because  the  peas- 
antry are  all  anxious  to  have  their 
children  instructed ;  it  would  tend  to 
increase  enormously  the  wealth  of  the 
country  could  the  rising  generation  be 
schooled  into  a  knowledge  of  aboricul- 
ture,  and  induced  to  foster  the  natural 
reproduction  of  timber,  and  undertake 
the  planting  up  of  suitable  tracts.  The 
government  are  liberal  in  the  supply  of 
young  plants  ;  it  only  requires  that  the 
voung  Greeks  should  be  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  planting  and  protecting 
them,  and  so  arrest  the  process  of  denu- 
dation by 

streams  that  swift  or  slow 
Draw  down  jEonian  hills,  and  sow 
The  dust  of  continents  to  be. 

There  are  those  whose  sense  may  be 
offended  by  all  this  stir  of  preparation 
and  bustle  of  material  concern  which 
now  echoes  through  this  ancient  realm, 
who  sympathize  with  Mr.  Kuskin  when, 
in  one  of  his  juvenile  pieces,  lately 
reprinted,  he  exclaims  :  "  Who  would 
substitute  the  rush  of  a  new  nation,  the 
struggle  of  an  awakening  power,  for  the 
dreamy  sleep  of  Italy's  desolation,  for 
her  sweet  silence  of  melancholy  thought, 
her  twilight  time  of  everlasting  memo- 
ries?" 

Surely  there  are  few  who  will  hesitate 
to  reply  that  to  open  a  future  full  of 
bright  promise  before  a  nation  pos- 
sessed of  an  immortal  past,  is  to  add 
the  harmony  of  a  full  orchestra  to  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  ; 
and  the  English  poet  who,  beyond  all 
other  singers,  mourned  for  and  cele- 
brated the  shattered  grandeur  of  Greece, 
would  be  the  first,  were  he  pcesentwith 


her  now,  to  beckon  her  onward  in  her 
confident  renascence. 

H£RB£BT  Maxwell. 


From  Oood  Wordi. 
POOR  OLD  THOMSON. 

BY  JOHN  BEID. 

Poor  old  Thomson  I  The  sigh  is 
not  for  the  doctor.  He  came  into  the 
world  with  a  '^  p  "  in  his  name,  and,  I 
fancy,  a  cane  in  his  cold,  crinkley  hand. 
He  is  no  older  now  than  he  was  when  I 
was  a  boy.  His  foot  is  as  firm  at  this 
moment  as  it  ever  was,  his  eye  is  as 
fearful,  and  his  brain  as  free  from  the 
cobwebs  of  thought.  Age  cannot  wither 
him. 

But  as  for  poor  old  Thomson,  he  was 
born  old.  When  he  came  to  the  sem- 
inary as  assistant  English  master,  with 
leave  to  teach  Latin  to  any  small  boys 
whom  he  could  get  to  pay  extra  for  it, 
he  was  himself  a  lad.  But  what  an  old 
lad  he  was  I  He  could  count  twenty 
years,  maybe,  but  to  get  to  college  he 
had  come  through  the  struggles,  hopes, 
and  fears  of  a  lifetime.  He  was  tliin 
and  ver}*-  tall,  and  stooped  a  little  from 
shoulders  that  looked  like  the  frame- 
work of  a  strength  the  builder  had  re- 
pented of  attempting  to  construct. 
Dark  eyes,  set  deep  in  the  pale,  dreamy 
face,  expressed  the  normal  state  of  his 
mind  and  body  —  want.  Lean  and  hun- 
gry, and  huddled  together  in  little  heaps 
for  warmth  and  protection,  were  the 
hairs  of  his  slight  black  beard  and  mous- 
tache. Poor  old  Thomson  was  as  plain 
as  a  pikestaff,  but  when  we  boys  found 
out  that  ho  *^  did  "  handsome,  we  for- 
got that  he  seemed  ugly  and  old,  and 
laughed  no  more  at  his  odd  ways. 

I  was  possessed  of  Satan  on  that  day, 
I  think.  Here  was  a  new  master  who 
had  things  to  learn,  which  I  would 
teach  him.  It  was  my  habit  to  sit  at 
the  top  of  a  class  of  three,  a  small  cer- 
tainty the  evil  effects  of  which  are  with 
m$  to  this  hour.  It  fostered  pride  and 
stupidity.  Thomson  must  have  seen 
this  when  he  jocularly  told  me  I  was 
wrong  for  once. 
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The  moment  I  had  put  the  "e"  be- 
fore the  "  i  "  I  knew  it  was  wrong,  but 
the  dunce  of  the  class  saw  it  as  soon  as 
I  did.  He  snapped  his  fingers  and 
shouted,  **  Thtgf  I "  My  being  wrong 
and  Alec  Carter  right  would  have  won 
only  a  smile  from  any  one  who  had 
known  us  both  ;  but  Thomson  said,  — 

"Please  change  places  with  Carter, 
White."  Now,  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  class  was  an  ignominy  I  had  not 
endured  since  my  first  year  in  it.  Even 
the  doct<»r  recognised  my  monopoly  in 
the  top. 

Carter's  alacrity  made  it  worse.  He 
either  didn't  see  the  black  injustice  of 
the  order,  or  he  enjoyed  seeing  it.  By 
all  the  rules  of  pedagogy,  I  should  have 
gone  down,  not  two  places,  but  one  — 
till  the  next  question,  when  Carter 
would  again  have  found  his  level.  My 
soul  rose  up  in  wrath.  I  went  down 
one  place  sullenly. 

"  To  the  foot,"  said  Thomson  firmly. 
Books  were  forgotten  •  all  eyes  were 
now  glued  upon  us. 

"  But,"  I  expostulated,  "  we  don't 
do  it  that  way.  You  go  down  *one' 
when  you're  wrong." 

"  Well,  you're  wrong  again  in  disput- 
ing with  me,  so  down  another ;  please 
to  go." 

I  decided  that  this  was  sheer  tyranny 
rubbed  in  with  humor.  I  did  not  then 
know  that  Thomson,  having  seen  my 
'' top-of-three "  pride,  had  decided  to 
give  it  a  fall. 

My  rage  swelled  till  colors  danced  in 
front  of  m)'  eyes.     I  sat  resolutely  still. 

"  Come,  come.  White  !  "  said  Thom- 
son sharply.  Through  my  teeth  I 
hissed,  "  It's  a  shame  I  "  This  was 
open  rebellion,  and  all  round  us  the 
boys  were  on  their  feet  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight. 

With  difficulty  Thomson  continued 
to  smile.  "  Things  do  happen  in  this 
world.  White,  that  don't  seem  to  us 
fair.  'Yours  not  to  reason  why,'  but 
to  go  down  or  —  take  the  consequences." 

In  spirit  I  was  on  the  field  of  Ban- 
nockburn.  I  felt  the  blood  come  away 
from  my  face,  but,  shutting  ray  lips 
tightly  over  the  ultimatum,  I  replied, 
**  I  won't  go  down." 
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"Think  a  moment.  White,"  ?aid 
Thomson  ;  "  I  won't  drag  you,  easy  as 
that  would  be;  I  want  you  to  do  this 
because  you  ought  to  do  it.  You're  not 
a  dull  boy.  You  can  see  tliat  ray 
authority  tnust  be  supreme  in  the  class. 
You're  very  angry  just  now,  but  when 
you're  calmer  you'll  be  sorry  about  this. 
Frankly,  I  have  my  reasons  for  sending 
you  to  the  foot,  but  you  must  take  them 
on  trust.  I  like  a  lad  of  spirit,  but  dis- 
cipline must  be  maintained.  Now,  will 
you  do  my  bidding  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered  stoutly. 

I  was  in  a  fever.  I  felt  the  force  of 
Thomson's  quiet  appeal,  but  my  pride 
was  in  arras.  The  boys  were  watching 
me,  and  I  dared  not  "  hen  '^  the  thing 
when  I  was  fairly  in  it.  Thomson 
seemed  to  leave  this  factor  in  my  stub- 
bornness out  of  account  as  I  left  out  of 
account  his  need  to  establish  his  posi- 
tion as  a  master. 

"  Then  you  will  come  with  me,"  he 
said,  "to  Dr.  Thompson.  And  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  take  a  boy  in  for  pun- 
ishment on  my  first  day  here.  I  had 
hoped  we  should  get  on  better  together. 
Do  be  sensible.  White.  I  give  you  a 
last  chance  to  obey  me." 

I  can  now  see  that  Thomson  must 
have  felt  more  anxiety  than  I  did.  He 
had  got  his  post,  on  trial  only,  after 
much  effort.  The  doctor  might  have 
concluded  that  he  was  too  young  to 
control  us.  His  bread  and  butter  were 
at  stake.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
doctor's  ever  affable  tawse  was  only  too 
eager  to  be  of  use  in  the  world. 

My  hearing  and  my  sight  were  par- 
tially lost  in  the  tumult  of  my  feelings, 
but  I  rose  sullenly,  as  the  length  of  the 
man  made  it  impossible  to  resist  him. 

He  led  me  by  an  arm  towards  the 
door  amid  the  sniggers  and  suggestive 
gestures  of  the  smaller  bo)'s.  He  was 
looking  down  upon  me  as  on  a  study  of 
humanity,  pity  blending  in  his  face 
with  curiosity  and  some  admiration.  I 
felt  a  wave  of  heat  rise  into  my  chest 
and  struggle  there  for  passage,  a  tidal 
wave  of  impotent  pride  and  passion,  the 
sort  of  thing  that  in  men  makes  crimi- 
nals. It  burst  into  my  brain,  and  I 
didn't  know  any  more  what  I  was  do- 
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ingk  The  boys  told  me  I  wrenched 
myself  out  of  Thomson's  grip  and  flung 
my  open  book  right  into  his  face. 

I  knew  that  I  had  done  something 
final.  For  a  moment  poor  pld  Thomson 
stood  bewildered.  Then  he  cleared  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  picked  up  the  book, 
and,  lifting  me  by  the  collar  of  my 
jacket,  bore  me,  like  a  drowned  puppy, 
from  the  class-room.  With  the  other 
fellows  this  display  of  power  eclipsed 
my  heroism,  and,  because  he  could  take 
me  up  as  if  I  had  been  a  puppy,  he  left 
the  court  of  their  judgment  without  a 
stain  on  his  character. 

He  set  me  down  in  the  hall  to  cool, 
but  said  no  word.  Then  he  marched 
me  into  the  doctor's  map-hung  chamber 
of  horrors. 

.  "  White  1 "  said  the  doctor,  suL*prise 
phasing  delight  over  his  pink  face, 
."  What  has  he  been  doing  ?  " 

''  I  told  him  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  class,  Dr.  Thompson,  for  a  mistake 
in  spelling.  It  seems  to  be  the  custom 
here  to  lose  only  one  place,  so  White 
thought  it  unfair,  and " 

''Refused  to  go  ?  "  broke  in  the  doc- 
tor eagerly.    Thomson  bowed. 

''Did  he?  Did  he?  We'll  see  about 
that,"  and  already  one  hand  was  fon- 
dling the  tawse  in  its  pigeon-hole  as  if 
it  had  been  a  kitten  in  a  basket. 

Not  a  word  from  poor  old  Thomson 
about  the  book  thrown  in  his  face  I  I 
had  expected  to  be  expelled  for  this 
unheard-of  crime,  and  as  [  stood  before 
the  doctor  I  did  not  see  him  but  my 
mother's  eyes  full  of  reproach  and 
misery. 

But  poor  old  Thomson,  with  a  red 
mark  on  one  side  of  his  nose  and  a 
speck  of  blood  on  his  under  lip,  said 
never  a  word. 

How  gratefully  I  took  that  "  twenty  " 
from  the  doctor,  and  apologized  for  my 
disobedience.  I  neither  felt  the  pain 
nor  the  humiliation.  I  was  thinking, 
thinking,  thinking  of  what  I  had  es- 
caped and  of  whom  I  had  to  thank  for 
it. 

Poor  old  Thomson  became  my  hero. 
Outside  of  the  doctor's  room  I  begged 
him  to  forgive  me.  Seeing  how  excited 
I  was,  he  put  his  hand  on  my  head,  and 


said,  smiling  brightly :  "  You  and  I 
will  be  good  friends  yet,  Johnny.  I 
am  glad  our  quarrel  is  over.  Don't 
come  into  the  class  again  to-day.  I'll 
give  you  a  half-holiday,  and  get  your 
books  for  you." 

Friends?  I  would  have  died  for 
poor  old  Thomson  when  I  felt  his  big 
lean  hand  on  my  head.  An  awe  fell 
upon  the  school  when  they  saw  him 
take  out  my  books.  It  was  settled  that 
I  had  been  expelled, 

When  I  told  tb<;m  afterwards  how 
old  Thomson  had  behaved,  it  was  car- 
ried on  the  spot  that  the  school  should 
demonstrate.  At  lunch-time  on  the 
following  day  we  gathered  under  the 
windows  instead  of  spurting  for  the 
playground.  Thompson  came  foi*ward 
to  see  what  was  wrong.  He  stood 
there  eating  his  bun,  all  the  dinner  he 
ever  had,  out  of  a  paper  bag,  while  we 
wakened  the  district.  Those  cheera 
came  from  the  heart,  and  Mitchell  and 
I,  having  sore  chests  afterwards,  had 
some  faint  hope  of  dyin^  for  poor  old 
Thomson  after  all. 

The  doctor  "ss-s-ished"  us  away. 
Thomson  was  laughing  over  his  bun, 
but  as  he  left  the  window  he  half  took 
out  his  handkerchief  and  thinist  it  back 
again  hastily  as  if  ashamed  of  the  use 
he  had  meant  to  make  of  it. 

He  and  I  were  great  friends  after 
this.  It  became  my  custom  to  wait  for 
him  when  school  was  over  and  walk 
part  of  the  way  home  with  him.  It 
seems  to  me  now  that  I  did  not  go  all 
the  way  because  I  felt  his  pride  and 
guessed  that  he  was  poorly  lodged. 
When  he  was  sure  that  I  was  not  a 
little  snob,  he  asked  me  to  come  up  to 
his  room  for  a  book.  It  was  a  poor 
room  in  a  common  street.  He  did  not 
apologize  for  it,  but  I  felt  his  eyes  upon 
me  critically,  and  not  for  worlds  would 
I  have  let  him  see  any  disappointment 
in  my  face. 

In  spite  of  his  reticence,  a  craving 
for  some  kind  of  sympathy  made  him 
tell  me  that  his  parents  were  too  poor 
to  help  him.  I  had  a  suspicion  that  he 
was  not  too  poor  to  help  them.  A  very 
hunger  for  knowledge  had  drawn  him 
to  the  town.    He  had  no  friends,  no 
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money.  His  will  lo  go  to  college  had 
been  his  way  there.  He  taught  by  day 
and  studied  by  night,  reading  in  his 
spare  moments  poetry, for  which. he  had 
a  passion,  and  anything  between  the 
covers  of  a  book.  He  it  was  who  took 
me  from  "  Rob  Roy,"  "  William  Wal- 
lace," and  "The  Scourge  of  the  An- 
tilles," and  set  me  to  read  *'  Westward 
Ho  I  "  Then,  seeming  to  forget  that  I 
was  not  as  old  as  I  looked,  he  gave  me 
"The  Idylls  of  the  King."  If  it  had 
been  Greek  I  would  have  tried  to  read 
it  at  his  bidding.  I  fear  I  looked  upon 
it  as  a  classical  puzzle,  and  could  not 
find  in  it  the  enchanting  stories  that  he 
told  me  in  prose  and  bade  me  search 
out  in  the  verse. 

"Over these  chimneys,. Johnny,  what 
do  you  see  ?  "  he  would  ask. 

"  The  college  spire." 

"  Well,  don't  lose  sight  of  it.  Go  up 
there  some  day," 

"  But  I'm  going  to  be  a  merchant." 

"  No,  Johnny,  don't  do  that.  Knowl- 
edge is  better  than  gold.  Think  of  it. 
The  day  might  come  when,  like  so 
many  business  men,  you  wouldn't  care 
to  read  anything  but  the  newspapers." 

He  would  set  one  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der and  one  on  his  books,  saying,  "  Go 
to  college,  and  keep  a  little  poetry  in 
the  world  and  a  little  light  in  your 
soul." 

I  did  not  vex  him  by  persisting,  but  I 
looked  round  his  shabby  room  and 
through  the  chimneys  at  the  big  terrace 
above  the  park,  and  the  Philistine  in 
me  turned  from  poetry  to  comfort,  from 
"  The  Idylls  of  the  King  "  to  the  daily 
newspaper.  But  all  the  more  I  wor- 
shipped poor  old  Thomson,  who  did  not 
yawn  over  poetry  and  envied  no  mer- 
chant prince. 

He  was  to  talk  to  me  again  upon  this 
subject  after  the  holidays.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  autumn  session  as,  sunburnt, 
happy,  and  listless,  we  turned  over  rag- 
ged old  books  and  discussed  new  ones, 
the  doctor  came  briskly  in  and  said,  — 

"Well,  boys.  Glad  to  see  you  all 
back  again,  with  so  many  others  who 
will  share  your  studies  this  session.  I 
trust  your  holidays  have  made  you  eager 
for  hard  work.    You  have  aU  got  the 


new  books  ?  That's  right.  I  will  giy0 
out  the  lessons  myself  to-day.  The 
assistant-master  will  be  with  us  tp* 
morrow.  Some  of  you  will  be  very 
sorry  to  hear  that  your  late  master,  Mr. 
Thomson,  died  during  the  holidays  from 
the  effects  of  a  cold  caught  in  the 
spring,  his  system  having  fallen  too  low 
to  enable  him  to  throw  it  off." 

"  Now,  boys,  your  books." 

Dead  ?  I  leant  my  head  on  my  hands 
and  looked  down  into  an  ink-bottle  sunk 
in  the  desk.  I  remembered  that  cold. 
When  I  spoke  of  it,  he  would  laugh  th^ 
matter  off,  give  a  funny  little  cough., 
and  say  he  had  got  his  death  this  time. 
His  system  too  low  I  That  meant  over- 
work and  starvation.  Was  college 
worth  it  ?  Poor  old  Thomson  thought 
it  was,  and  died  for  his  faith.  I  seemed 
to  feel  his  big  lean  hand  on  my  bowed 
head.  "  You  and  I  will  be  good  friends 
yet,  Johnny."  If  I  looked  up,  should  I 
see  him  bending  over  me  with  a  comical 
look  of  questioning  wonder  in  his  si^l 
brown  eyes  ?  Splash,  splash,  in  the 
ink-bottle.  Great  tears  were  dropping 
through  my  fingers,  I  rose  sobbing 
like  a  girl,  and  going  out  into  the  hall, 
no  one  hindering  me,  I  leant  against 
my  overcoat  and  "had  it  out."  The 
big  lean  hand  on  my  head  gave  me 
strength  to  bear  it. 


From  The  Nattonal  Revieir. 
THE  FRENCH  CANADIAN  HABITANT. 

There  is  no  peasant  so  much  at* 
tached  to  tradition  as  the  French  Cana- 
dian. He  finds  himself  on  a  continent 
whose  moving  spirit  is  that  of  progres- 
sion. The  rest  of  the  American  world 
is  more  or  less  given  up  to  electric-tram- 
way cars,  elevated  railways,  and  other 
abominations.  Factory  chimneys  belch 
forth  their  disfiguring  smoke,  and  saw- 
mills rend  tlie  air  with  hideous  noises, 
within  touch,  almost,  of  the  quaint,  pic- 
turesque French  villages  which  lie  nes- 
tling to  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  contiguity  of  progress  and  push, 
of  manufacture  and  wealth,  in  no  wise 
affects  the  unambitious  hahitanU  He 
te^.ms    with    contentment   apd   philos- 
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ophy .  Has  ho  not  a  decent  farm,  a  tidy 
doittage,  a  good  wife,  an  enormous 
progeny,  and  a  ci^r^^to  help  him  on  his 
r6ad  to  heaven  7  Is  it  not  possible, 
also,  to  put  by  a  little  money  each  year 
tfHWarda  his  old  age — enough  to  pro- 
en  i^e  for  him  and  his  a  decent  burial, 
jind  to  pay  for  masses,  in  the  sad  by- 
and-by  ?  What  more  can  a  man  want  ? 
Jacques  Bon-Homme  has  a  supreme 
b^Hef  in  himself  and  his  belongings,  in 
his  country  and  its  constitution.  A 
poor  hahHani  (the  story  goes)  went  to 
Qdebec,  and  was  taken  by  a  friendly 
pilest  to  see  the  sights  of  the  city.  In 
a  convent  church  he  saw  a  large  paint- 
ing of  David  and  Goliath.  Jacques 
fixed  his  gaze  admiringly  on  Goliath. 
♦♦•Ah  I  *'  said  he,  ''  what  a  fine  man  I  " 
**  Yes,''  said  the  cwr^,  "it  is  a  fine 
man."  "  Magnificent !  "  said  Jacques  ; 
t4yen  paused.  "  I  suppose  he  was  a 
French  Canadian  ?  "  "  Bien^  oui  !  "  re- 
tol'ted  the  priest,  not  liking  to  disap- 
point the  patriot.  "  O  yes  I  Goliath 
tr)as  a  French  Canadian." 
'  That  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
French  Canadian  character.  Where 
p<(;ople  are  self-complacent  enough  to 
beiicve  themselves  perfect,  they  do  not 
n^ed  to  seek  improvement,  nor  do  they 
^tVaij^i  after  higher  ideals.  The  hahi- 
Uint  sees  no  reason  to  complain  of  him- 
self or  of  his  position  ;  he  believes 
implicitly  in  the  wisdom  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  remains  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  only  historical  figure  on  the 
continent  of  North  America.  lie 
fafrins  his  own  acres,  owes  allegiance  to 
i>o^'  man  besides  his  priest,  builds  his 
collage  on  the  ancient  Norman  model, 
and  looks  upon  all  new-fangled  inven- 
\MU\9  (such  as  steam-ploughs  and 
thrashing-machines)  as  creations  of  the 
devil.  Although  more  than  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  the  British  standard 
wa^  unfurled  in  the  Citadel  of  Quebec, 
the  habitant  remains  as  French  as  his 
ancestors  were  the  day  they  left  their 
country.  This,  too,  on  a  continent 
wh^re  the  English,  the  Irish,  and  the 
Scotch,  merge  their  national  charac- 
teristics in  the  course  of  thirty  years 
into  those  of  the  ubiquitous  Yankee. 
Jacques,  happy  in  coming   under  the 


rule  of  a  generous  conqueror,  has  pre- 
served his  language,  his  laws,  and  his 
religion,  intact ;  and  he  has  gratitude 
enough  to  value  the  liberty  given  him 
by  his  English  rulers  and  to  make  him 
the  strongest  opponent  of  annexation 
in  Canada. 

The  French  Canadian  peasantry  are 
descendants  of  the  hardy  men  brought 
to  American  shores  by  Champlain  over 
two  hundred  yeara  ago.  Their  fore- 
fathers were,  for  the  most  part,  mari- 
ners, and  the  French  Canadian  of  to-day 
retains  traces  of  his  origin  in  his  pecul- 
iar phraseology.  No  true-born  habitant 
would  use  the  verb  m<ynter  as  applied 
to  a  voitare  ;  embarquer  would  be  his 
word  ;  and  there  are  many  idioms  in 
hourly  use  which  are  essentially  and 
strangely  nautical.  The  patois  of  the 
French  Canadian  peasant  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  research  ; 
but  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  is  the  dialect  spoken  by  his 
Norman  ancestors  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Conservative  in  this,  as  in  all 
else,  the  French  Canadian  has  pre- 
served the  dialect  of  his  forefathers  ; 
whilst  his  French  cousin  of  to-day  has 
kept  pace  with  the  times  and  drifted 
into  more  modern  forms  of  speech. 
The  habitant 8  accent  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  as  regards  beauty,  and  in 
this  respect  he  shares  the  fate  of  his 
compatriot  the  English  Canadian. 
American  air  does  not  seem  to  favor 
the  cultivation  of  soft  voices  and  grace- 
ful modes  of  speech.  Our  good  friend 
Jacques  has  a  shrill  voice,  and  ugly 
forms  of  expression  ;  he  calls  his  wife 
a  creature  and  his  daughter  a  Jigue. 

The  habitants  of  Canada  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  by 
far  the  elder  province  in  point  of  colo- 
nization, and  assuredly  the  more  inter- 
esting as  regards  physical  beauty  and 
historical  association.  From  the  Gulf, 
all  the  way  up  the  wonderful  St.  Law- 
rence, the  river's  banks  arc  dotted  witli 
innumerable  white  houses  and  villages. 
Enter  any  of  these,  and  you  find  your- 
self transported  to  old-world  and  tune- 
honored  institutions.  Here  are  veritable 
Norman  cottages,  steep-roofed,  with 
dormer  windows,  wide  and  deep  chim^ 
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neys,  picturesque  rafters.  Cross  the 
road  and  you  see  an  oven  of  ancient 
construction  ;  hard  by,  a  wayside  cross, 
before  which  the  devout  peasant  kneels 
in  prayer  for  a  good  harvest.  In  the 
middle  of  the  village  stands  the  church, 
severely  whitewashed,  witli  a  red-tiled 
roof  and  a  picturesque  steeple.  Glance 
behind,  it  and  you  see  the  cur&s  neat 
cottage,  and .  his  reverence  (arrayed  in 
black  soutane)  pacing  his  garden  walk. 
Stiff  rows  of  hollyhocks,  dahlias,  and 
sunflowers,  delight  his  soul,.and  are  not 
out  of  harmony  with  his  prim  exterior. 
Be  sure  that  a  convent  lurks  some- 
where near ;  convents  and  somiiinries 
are  the  only  educational  establishments 
-approved  by  the  orthodox  French 
Canadian,  A  glimpse  over  a  fence  re- 
veals demure  nuns  superintending  the 
recreations  of  convent-bred  misses,  and 
the  white  goffered  caps  and  black  robes 
make  us  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  Old 
France.  The  avenues  of  poplar-trees 
planted  by  the  early  settlers  in  memory 
of  their  beloved  country  help  the  illu- 
sion. On  all  sides  we  have  evidence  of 
the  deep  love  for  his  mother  country, 
the  reverence  for  tradition,  the  piety, 
and  the  extreme  contentment,  which 
mark  the  French  Canadian  character. 
The  hahiiani  lives  longer  than  his  ambi- 
tious, restless  neighbor  over  the  border  ; 
his  digestion  lasts  ;  his  temperament  is 
placid,  and  his  temper  good.  When  he 
sins,  he  wipes  out  his  transgressions  by 
comfortable  penance,  and  when  he  falls 
ill  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  ^^  La 
bonne  Ste.  Anne." 

The  kahitant  works  hard  all  summer 
in  the  fields,  and  when  the  winter's 
snow  cover's  his  land  he  sets  to  with  a 
will  to  make  boots  of  cured  bullocks' 
hide  (with  uppers  of  sheepskin)  for  his 
numerous  family.  A  skilful  mechanic, 
]ie  makes  his  own  hay-carts  and  rakes, 
turns  out  his  own  furniture,  cures  the 
tobacco  grown  in  his  garden,  salts  his 
own  pork,  and  builds  his  own  house. 
Curiously  enough,  gardening  is  the  one 
pursuit  considered  derogatory  by  the 
French  Canadian.  It  is  thought  fit 
only  for  his  women  and  children. 
Vegetables  are  not  much  cultivated  for 
home  consumption,  and  are  usually  in- 


tended for  market  purposes.  The  hn^ 
hitant  lives  chiefly  on  rye-bread,  sour 
milk,  fat  pork,  and  potatoes.  Maple 
sugar,  eggs,  and  fish  are  appreciated  ; 
but  fresh  meat  is  little  in  demand. 
Omelettes  and  pancakes,  as  in  France, 
are  reserved  for  high  days  and  holidays  ; 
and,  although  the  present  race: :  of 
French  Canadian  women  possess  infi- 
nitely less  skill  or  knowledge  in  cookery 
than  their  French  sisters,  they  can  gen* 
erally  toss  a  pancake  with  the  best  <  of 
them.  J  - 

All  good /ia&ttan^  marry  young.  Ed- 
win is  not  usually  more  than  twenty 
when  he  woos  his  Angela  of  seventeen. 
Enormous  families  follow ;  but  they 
are  looked  upon  as  blessings  in  these 
lands  of  vast  acreage,  and  Jacques's  bith 
terest  taunt  is  reserved  for  the  luckless 
wight  curaed  with  the  empty  Cradle. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Canadiiin 
cholera,  infant  mortality  in  Canada  dur- 
ing the  hot  summer  is  great ;  and  thtis 
the  tendency  to  over-population  is  some- 
what balanced. 

The  good  wife  is  no  drone  in  the  hh" 
hitant  hive.  She  spins  and  weaves, 
making  cloth  and  flannel  for  her  chil- 
dren's clothes,  and  putting  by  blankets, 
sheets,  and  rough  towelling  for  her 
daughters'  dot.  She  dries  rushes,  And 
during  the  long  winter  evenings  she 
plaits  hats  for  her  family.  She  knits 
wool  of  her  own  spinning  into  socks 
and  stockings,  and  shapes  and  niak^s 
the  simple  skirts  and  jackets  Which  her 
girls  wear,  and  the  loose  trousers  and 
shirts  which  clothe  her  lads.  In  point 
of  thiift  she  is  not  behind  her  anees*- 
tors.  Living  amid  an  improvident, 
extravagant  English  population,  .ilile 
remains  as  careful  and  economical  lab 
ever.  If  an  English  family  come*  to 
spend  a  summer  in  a  French  Canadian 
cottage,  Jeanne  turns  out  with  ^11  h^r 
children  into  a  sort  of  dependance,  U^- 
ing  her  spinning-wheel  and  cradles  with 
her.  She  petitions  the  .  cook  for  teti- 
leaves,  set  apart  otherwise  for  the  dust- 
heap,  dries  them,  ^nd  stores  tb^Ai 
against  the  winter.  She  asks  fot  the 
cast-off  and  useless  clothes,  tears  them 
into  rags,  dips  them  in  home-mado 
dyes,  and  weaves  the  strips  togethei:  by 
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means  of  a  strong  twine,  into  a  firm  and 
useful  carpet,  called  Catalan.  Her  in- 
stincts, if  immature,  are  artistic.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  .tawdry  ornament  nor 
^audy  cheapness,  no  terrible  anti- 
maccassar.  The  walls  of  the  kitchen 
(which  is  also  the  living-room)  are  of 
pitch-pine,  and  the  ceiling  is  made  pic- 
turesque by  rafters.  Generally  a  little 
staircase,  painted  deep  red,  leads  from 
one  corner  of  the  kitchen  to  the  rooms 
above.  The  fireplace  is  open,  and  much 
what  one  sees  in  Norman  cottages. 
The  chairs,  severe  but  suitable,  are 
made  of  unpainted  wood,  which  by 
constant  use  has  assumed  a  rich  tone 
and  polish.  The  spinning-wheel  and 
distaff  gives  an  air  of  quaintness  to  the 
room,  and  two  rocking-chairs  lend  the 
one  touch  of  comfort.  Underneath  the 
table  is  a  strip  of  bright  Catalan  ;  over 
the  chimney-piece  is  a  black  wooden 
cross  ;  near  it  a  print  of  Sta.  Veronica's 
Veil.  Pio  Nono's  portrait  is  in  every 
good  French  Canadian's  house.  He 
has  not  yet  seemed  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  another  man  sits  in  the  chaiv  of 
St.  Feter.  The  bedrooms  are  usually 
-flmall,  carpeted  with  Catalan^  curtained 
with  homespun  material,  and  having 
huge  four-posters  with  feather  beds  and 
bolsters  of  great  height. 

Compared  with  most  peasantry,  the 
French  Canadians  are  wonderfully 
dean  in  their  houses  and  persons. 
Unlike  most  peasantry,  they  nearly  all 
ride  in  their  own  carriages.  On  mar- 
](et-days  those  living  outside  towns  jog 
long  distances  in  their  carts  to  sell  their 
produce.  There  can  scarce  be  a  more 
picturesque  sight  (be  it  even  the  Piazza 
de\V  £rba  at  Verona,  or  the  Campo  dei 
Fiori  at  Rome)  than  the  old  Quebec 
market-place  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago, 
with  its  rows  of  covered  carto  drawn 
up  side  by  side,  and  filled  with  little 
bright-eyed  French  women  offering 
ilieir  wares  for  sale.  Lamb,  butter, 
eggs,  cheese,  maple  sugar,  syrup, 
homespun  cloth,  and  home-grown  vege- 
tables forni  the  staple  commodities  of 
the  luibitanU 

The  ambition  of  every  well-to-do 
farmer  is  to  have  an  avocat  in  his  fam- 
ily^ or   a   priest ;  and  where  enough 


money  can  be  scraped  together  to  send 
an  olive-branch  to  a  seminaiy,  great 
are  the  rejoicings  of  these  simple  peo- 
ple. All  French  Canadians  are  deeply 
religious.  As  a  rule  their  priests  are 
singularly  pure  in  their  lives,  and  whole- 
some in  their  doctrines.  They  are 
often  men  of  deep  learning,  and  not 
infrequently  of  cultivated  tastes.  They 
are  not  devoid  of  humor.  A  trouble- 
some parishioner  roused  his  cur^  at 
uncanonical  hours  to  baptize  his  newly 
born  child.  The  habitant  (Gouin  by 
name)  had  driven  some  distance  in  or- 
der to  have  his  baby  received  without 
delay  into  the  bosom  of  Mother  Church, 
and  was  not  to  be  baulked.  The  curi 
demurred,  grumbled,  and  at  last  con- 
sented, on  condition  that  he  should 
name  the  child.  Grouin  was  enchanted, 
and  heard  with  complacence  the  name 
of  '*  Marin  ^^  given  to  his  baby.  As  he 
jogged  homewards  he  coupled  the 
names  together  :  ^^  Marin  Gouin,  Marin 
Gouin."  **  Sacre  bleu  I "  cried  he  ;  "  he 
has  christened  my  child  ^ Mosquito^  /" 
Many  have  journeyed  once  in  their 
lives  to  Rome,  and  brouglit  back  the 
memory  of  experiences  whidi  last  all 
their  lives,  and  furnish  many  a  tale 
to  amaze  ^Hhe  gazing  rustics  ranged 
around."  They  are  all  intensely  pa- 
triotic, and  pride  themselves  on  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  Canada,  in 
point  of  scenery,  climate,  and  constitu- 
tion, to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  times 
of  cholera  or  of  fever  the  priests  have 
proved  themselves  worthy  successors  of 
the  heroic  band  of  RecoUet  fathers  who 
bore  the  toil  and  burden  of  the  day  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  chief  religious  ftte  is  that  of  St. 
Jean  Baptiste.  Not  even  in  papal 
Italy  is  the  procession  more  picturesque. 
Emblematic  cars  and  various  bands 
playing  the  air  of  *'A  la  Claire  Fon- 
taine "  form  part  of  the  procession ; 
but  all  the  interest  centres  in  ^t.  John, 
who  is  personated  by  a  small  lad  wear- 
ing a  golden  wig,  dressed  in  sheepskins, 
carrying  a  crook,  and  accompanied  in 
his  car  by  a  lamb.  Another  great  day 
is  that  of  the  Flte  de  Dieu,  in  which 
the  Host  is  carried  through  the  streets 
to  various  stations,  all  prostrating  them- 
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selves  before  it.  Very  picturesque, 
too,  are  the  ceremonies  in  connection 
with  the  first  Communion.  Troops  of 
little  girls  in  white  muslin  frocks,  wear- 
ing white  gloves,  and  caps  covered  with 
white  veils,  are  to  be  seen,  accompanied 
by  proud  mothers  and  fathers,  walking 
about  the  streets. 

Poor  as  he  is,  the  French  Canadian 
is  not  without  his  national  literature, 
which  takes  the  form  of  songs.  Every 
habitant  loves  his  fiddle,  and  in  fiddling 
finds  his  chief  amusement  when  the 
labors  of  the  day  are  over.  These  lays 
are  often  curiously  Bacchanalian  ;  in 
contrast  with  the  habits  of  those  who 
sing  them.  In  M.  de  Gasp^'s  valuable 
book,  ^'  Les  Anciens  Canadiens,''  I  find 
two  good  examples  of  the  style  I  mean  : 

Oul !  j^aime  k  boire,  moi : 

C^est  Ik  ma  mania 

J^en  conyiens  de  bonne  foi, 

Chacnn  a  sa  folie  : 

Un  buveur  vit  sans  chagrin 

£t  sans  inquietude : 

Bien  fSter  le  dieu  du  vin, 

Yollii  sa  seule  ^tude,  etc. 

And 

Bacchus  assis  sur  un  tonneau, 
M*a  d^fendu  de  boire  de  Teau, 
Ni  de  puits,  ni  de  fontaine. 
C^est,  c^est  du  vin  nouveau 
II  faut  vider  les  bouteilles  ; 
C^est,  c^est  du  vin  nouveau 
II  faut  vider  les  pots,  etc.,  etc. 

Another  is  "C'est  le  Bon  Vin  qui 
dause,"  etc^ 
Not  a  few  are  erotic. 

C^est  Francois  Marcotte, 
Qui  s^habiUe  ben  propre 
Pour  aller  en  promenade, 
C'est  k  Deschambault 
Chez  Monsieur  Bondrault* 
C'est  une  fiUe  qu'il  lui  faut. 

Bonjour  Madam*  Bondrault,  ^ 

En  faisant  le  faraud, 
Faisant  des  poUtesses 
Des  civilit^s, 
A  la  compagnie 
Marcotte  fit  un*  belle  entree. 

Quand  11  fut  entr^, 

II  Skagit  de  parler 

Des  affaires  de  consequence : 

De  sa  bien  aim^e 

n  s^est  approch^ ; 

C^tait  pour  la  demander,  etc* 


The  majority  deal  with  marriage,  as  : 

Je  voudrais  bien  me  marier, 

Mais  j*ai  grand  peur  de  me  trbmper ; 

lis  sont  si  malhonnStes  1 

Ma  luron,  ma  lurette, 

lis  sont  si  malhonndtes  I 

Ma  luron^  ma  lur^. 

Another  characteristic  French  Cana- 
dian song  is  this  :  — 

Mon  p^re  a  fait  b&tir  maison ; 
L*a  fait  b&tir  su*  Fbout  d*un  pont, 

Le  beaiix  temps  s*en  va, 

Le  mauvais  revient ; 
Je  n*ai  pas  de  barbe  au  menton, 

Mais  11  m*en  vient. 

Another,  better  known  than  any  I 
have  here  quoted,  begins  as  follows  :  — 

Denier*  chez  nous,  y»-t-un  ^tang, 
£n  roulant  ma  boule, 

and  the  monotonous  refrain  is 

En  roulant  ma  boule,  roulant. 

The  manners  of  the  French  Canadian 

are  superior  to  those  of  his  Englisl^ 

compatriot  in  the  same  rank  of  life. 

He    condescends  on    occasions  to  say 

'^  monsieur  "  and  ^'  madame  ;  "  but  he 

is  absolutely  devoid  of  any  feeling  of 

social    inferiority,   and    merely    gives 

these  titles  from  a  sense  of  politeness, 

and  as    he  would   do   to  his    equals* 

Without  the  slightest  taint  of  Bepubli*' 

canism  or  of  Communism,  the  kahitanVs 

views  find  expression  in  John  Ball's 

lines :  — 

* 
When  Adam  dolve  and  Eve  span, 

Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

In  a  country  where  all  men  work,  the 
only  distinction  between  classes,  recog- 
nizable to  him,  is  that  of  wealth  and 
poverty,  which  he  understands.  With 
all  his  simplicity,  M.  Jacques  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  mone}'',  and 
no  Jew  can  drive  a  better  bargain. 

With  the  upper  class  of  French  Cana^ 
dians  (descendants  of  the  ancienne  no-* 
blesse  who  fied  from  the  horrors  of  the 
guillotine  and  Reign  of  Terror)  it  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  article  to 
deal.  I  may  say,  however,  without 
undue  digression,  that  there  are  many 
French  Canadian  seignmra  who  received 
their  lands  earlier  than  the  French  Kev* 
olution,  under  charters  of  Louis  XIY, 
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and  Louis  XY. ;  ttnd  life  and  death 
were  placed  in  their  power.^. 

The  habitant^  however,  is  menaced 
with  a  change  from  his  idyllic  stagna- 
tion. The  ovei'flow  of  French  Cana- 
dian population  is  gradually  finding  its 
way  to  the  broad  lands  of  Manitoba. 
Here  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
the  English  and  the  French  recently 
began.  The  habitant  wished  to  apply 
his  limited  views  of  life.  He  insisted, 
besides,  upon  a  dual  language,  and 
that  French  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools.  Fearful  lest  the  priesthood 
should  become  all-powerful,  as  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  the  laws,  be 
framed  exclusively  for  the  French  pop- 
ulation, the  English  Canadian  resisted. 
In  the  end  the  Englishman  triumphed  ; 
but  time  alone  can  show  how  far  the 
French  Canadian  transplanted  to  Mani- 
toba will  assimilate  with  English  ways. 
In  th^  Province  of  Quebec  he  stands 
alone  as 

One  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Have  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate  intuition  :-^ 

faith  in  his  God,  faith  in  his  fore- 
fathers, faith  in  himself ,  in  his  country, 
^nd  his  belongings.  Where,  in  this 
doubting,  sneering  age,  can  you  find  a 
more  unique  personality  ? 

Harriet  J.  Jephson. 

^  The  De  Lotbini^res,  for  example,  whose  char- 
ter,  signed  by  Louis  XIV.,  I  hMve  seen. 


From  All  The  Tear  Round. 
EXPLOSIVES. 

.  In  nothing  is  the  progress  of  modern 
science  more  strongly  marked  than  in 
the  way  of  discovering  destmctive 
forces.  When  it  is  an  affair  of  amelio- 
rating the  conditions  of  life  or  alleviat- 
ing the  sufferings  of  humanity,  we  take 
it  as  Dibdin's  tars  took  the  summons  to 
prayers,  and  like  them  we  ^^tip  the 
leisure  jog  ;"  while,  like  the  same  sea- 
men piped  to  gi*og,  we  rush  with  the 
avidity  of  wolves  or  bears  upon  the 
invention  of  new  agents  of  destruction. 
Half  a  century  ago  we  were  still  in  the 
bloom  of  innocency  as  regards  explo- 


sives. We  hardly  got  beyond  the 
*'  invention  of  gunpowder  "  stage  in  de- 
structiveness,  and  many  people  thought 
even  then  that  we  had  gone  a  great  deal 
too  far,  and  that  Hotspur's  friend  was 
quite  in  the  right, 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was. 
This  villainous  saltpetre  should  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth,    . 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  hath  de- 
stroyed 
So  cowardly. 

Among  the  many  curious  suggestions 
for  the  better  carrying  on  of  the  war  in 
the  Crimea  was  that  of  a  newspaper 
correspondent,  who  advised  the  forma- 
tion of  a  corps  of  archers,  whose  arrows 
would,  he  plausibly  argued,  be  far  more 
deadly  than  the  erratic  bullets  of 
"Brown  Bess,"  the  smooth-baiTclled 
musket  with  which  the  greater  part  of 
our  troops  were  armed. 

But  the  cycle  of  murderous  wars 
which  succeeded  the  forty  years'  peace 
has  so  stimulated  the  efforts  of  invent- 
ors that  all  kinds  of  new  explosives 
are  in  the  field,  while  rumor  ever  and 
again  hints  at  the  discovery  of  some 
fresh  compound,  which  is  to  deal 
destructiveness  on  a  scale  hitherto  un- 
dreamt of.  There  is  something  strangely 
attractive,  too,  in  the  study  of  explo- 
sives. Give  a  boy  a  cabinet  of  chem- 
icals, and  his  first  experiments,  if  left 
to  himself,  will  be  in  the  direction  of  a 
good  blow-up  of  some  kind.  He  will 
study  the  nitrates  and  the  chlorates,  his 
great  ambition  will  be  to  make  a  fulmi- 
nating powder  that  will  explode  at  a 
touch,  and  it  will  not  be  his  fault  if  he 
fails  to  blow  up  himself,  his  laboratory, 
and  perhaps  some  portion  of  the  pater- 
nal mansion. 

The  old  alchemists,  too,  in  their 
search  for  the  universal  element,  came 
into  the  track  of  powerful  explosives, 
and  often  suffered  from  their  jBffects. 
Their  discovery  of  aqua  fortis,  which 
they  used  as  a  solvent,  was  in  effect  a 
revelation  of  the  source  of  modem  ex- 
plosives^  and  the  sudden  departure  of 
one  of  the  adepts  of  the  ancient  mys- 
teries in  a  flash  of  flame  and  cloud  of 
smoke,  such  as  tradition  does  not  fail 
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to  record,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
some  trifling  indiscretion  in  handling 
such  a  powerful  element,  without  in- 
voking any  supernatural  machinery. 

In  the  course  of  their  experiments  it 
is  probable  that  the  alchemists  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  sundry  powerful 
explosive  compositions,  such  as  are 
shadowed  forth  in  the  treatises  of  the 
famous  Koger  Bacon,  whose  descrip- 
tions, even  allowing  for  natural  ^^brag," 
seem  to  indicate  an  explosi-ve  tech- 
nically of  a  higher  nature  than  gunpow- 
der. The  explosive  character  of  that 
villainous  saltpetre,  when  combined 
with  charcoal,  was  probably  first  discov- 
ered by  accident  and  turned  to  account 
by  practical  military  engineers,  who  nat- 
urally preserved  in  profound  secrecy  the 
processes  of  its  manufacture.  A  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  extensive  use  of 
gunpowder  was  the  scanty  supply  of 
«altpetre,  few  natural  deposits  of  which 
were  then  known.  In  England  the 
saltpetre  men  enjoyed  many  powers 
and  immunities.  They  were  author- 
ized to  search  and  dig  for  saltpetre  on 
anybody's  premises,  and  especially  to 
dig  up  the  floors  of  stables,  cattle- 
sheds,  and  such  like  premises,  which 
then  were  rarely  either  paved  or 
drained. 

The  use  of  powder  for  artilleiy  long 
preceded  its  adoption  for  exploding 
mines  in  sieges.  The  first  instance  of 
the  latter  use  is  in  1487,  when  the  re- 
sults of  the  explosion  were  so  trifling 
that  there  is  no  other  instance  of  the 
practice  till  1503,  when  the  Spaniards 
employed  gunpowder  to  ])low  up  a  fort 
held  by  the  French  in  Naples.  Thus 
Shakespeare  perpetrates  a  trifling  an- 
achronism when  he  brings  in  Fluellen 
at  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  complaining : 
*'  For  look  vou,  the  mines  is  not  accord- 
ing  to  the  discipline  of  the  war.  I 
think  a'  will  blow  up  all  if  there  is  not 
better  directions  ; "  while  his  friend 
.the  Scotch  captain  is  equally  in  advance 
of  the  times  when  he  cries  :  "I  would 
have  bio  wed  up  the  town,  so  Christ 
save  me  la,  in  an  hour."  But  Shake- 
speare's evidence  is  conclusive  on  the 
point  that,  when  he  wrote,  the  use  of 
explosives  in  military  engineering  was 


sufficiently  well  understood.  The  same 
period,  too,  had  witnessed  the  success^ 
ful  use  of  gunpowder  in  a  blow-up  of 
private  character. 

At  two  o'clock  one  winter's  morning, 
the  ninth  of  February,  1567,  a  loud 
explosion  shook  the  narrow  closes  and 
wynds  of  old  Edinburgh,  and  alarmed, 
the  whole  city.  Daylight  showed  that 
the  solitary  house  called  Kirk  of  Field 
had  been  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and 
the  body  of  the  king  consort,  with  that 
of  his  servant,  was  found  lying  in  an 
adjacent  garden.  The  son  of  this  same 
Darnley,  it  will  be  remembered,  our 
James  the  First,  had  a  rather  narrow 
escape  of  a  similar  fate,'  in  the  detec- 
tion of  the  famous  Gunpowder  Plot  of 
1605. 

Indeed,  as  long  as  gunpowder  con- 
tinned  to  be  the  only  available  explo- 
sive, criminal  conspiracies  for  its  use 
rarely  attained  even  the  negative  suc- 
cess of  a  blow-up.  The  latest  instance 
of  its  employment,  however,  is  of  con- 
siderable interest.  It  was  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thir- 
teenth of  December,  1867,  that  some 
unknown  man  drove  a  wheelbarrow 
containing  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  up 
to  the  great  dead  wall  enclosing  th^ 
House  of  Detention  at  Clerkenwell.  He 
lighted  a  fuse  and  calmly  left  it  burning. 
Presently  half  London  was  alarmed  by 
the  shock  of  the  explosion.  Six  per- 
sons were  killed,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
wounded,  and  many  in  delicate  health 
were  endangered  by  the  shock  and 
terror.  A  plot  more  primitive  and 
simple  in  its  savagery  was  perhaps 
never  hatched,  for  if  the  design  was  to 
aid  in  the  escape  of  certain  prisoners 
conflned  within  the  jail,  they  were  the 
most  likely  to  be  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  explosion,  which  destroyed  part  of 
the  wall  of  their  exercise  ground. 

The  era  of  dynamite  was  yet  to  come, 
for  that  substance  was  still  something 
of  a  novelty,  and  the  mode  of  its  em- 
ployment not  generally  understood.  To 
the  average  mind  it  might  seem  that 
chemists  were  ill  employed  in  inventing 
such  dangerous  mixtures,  but  science  is 
great  and  must  prevail.  The  first  step 
towards   dynamite   was    the    chemical 
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treatment  of  fats  which  resulted  in  the 
well-known  product  glycerine.  A  little 
later  —  in  1846 — a  ehemist  discovered 
that  by  treating  glycerine  with  nitric 
acid  a  highly  explosive  substance  re-, 
suited,  little  differing  in  appearance, 
which  became  known  as  nitro-glyce- 
rine. 

The  new  product  was,  without  doubt, 
of  high  explosive  power,  but  was  ren- 
dered useless  for  practical  purposes  by 
its  instability  and  uncertainty.  Not 
only  was  it  a  source  of  constant  danger 
to  its  possessor  from  its  habits  of  spon- 
taneous explosion,  but  it  was  often  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  make  it  go  off  when 
it  was  wanted  to.  To  apply  a  lighted 
coal  to  it  would  perhaps  only  result  in 
extinguishing  the  coal,  while  at  another 
time  the  rumbling  of  a  loaded  wagon 
might  cause  a  violent  explosion*  The 
Swedish  chemist  Nobel,  however,  dis- 
covered that  it  might  be  detonated  with 
fulminate  of  mercury,  not  only  with 
certainty,  but  with  higher  explosive 
results  ;  and  as  a  careful  process  of 
manufacture  and  certain  chemical  pre- 
cautions greatly  diminished  its  danger- 
ous sensitiveness,  Nobel  began  to  make 
nitro-glyceriue,  as  a  useful  explosive, 
for  mining  and  engineering  works  gen- 
erally. But  from  a  very  natural  dis- 
trust of  the  deadly  jelly,  no  carrier  by 
road  or  rail,  by  steam  or  sail,  by  river 
or  sea,  would  undertake  its  conveyance, 
and  Nobel  had  almost  abandoned  the 
manufacture  when  an  accident  showed 
him  a  way  through  his  difficulties. 

Sundry  pots  .of  jelly  were  being  for- 
warded to  some  public  works  by  Nobel's 
own  cart  and  horses.  To  secure  the 
jars  from  fracture  they  were  carefully 
packed  in  sand,  but  on  the  way  one  of 
the  jars  broke,  and  its  contents  were 
found  to  have  been  completely  absorbed 
by  the  sand  about  it.  Struck  with  this 
result,  Nobel  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  sand  itself,  thus  charged  with  ni- 
trate, might  be  found  the  ideal  explo- 
sive. And  thus  it  proved,  and  to  the 
new  substance  Nobel  gave  the  name  of 
dynamite,  a  name  henceforth  to  be  of 
world-wide  fame,  and  for  good  or  ill  to 
make  for  itself  a  place  in  the  history  of 
the  century. 


Dynamite,  It  must  be  owned,  has  in 
its  way  done  good  service  for  civiliza- 
tion. The  great  works  of  modern 
engineering  would  hardly  have  been 
possible  without  the  aid  of  high  explo- 
sives, of  which  dynamite  is  the  pro- 
totype. Tunnelling,  rock  cuttings, 
blastings  of  all  kinds  were  greatly  facil- 
itated by  the  new  explosive,  in  which 
power  is  stored  with  so  much  greatei^ 
compactness  than  in  gunpowder.  In 
mines  aUd  quarries  all  over  the  world 
dynamite  in  some  of  its  forms  has  prac- 
tically superseded  gunpowder.  The 
industrial  demand  has  brought  into 
the  market  many  modifications  of  the 
original  type.  The  earth  basis  of  true 
dynamite  has  been  replaced  by  sawdust, 
sugar,  starch,  charcoal,  and  dozens  of 
more  or  less  effective  mixtures  ;  in  fact, 
almost  any  absorbent  substance  will 
form  a  vehicle  for  nitro-glycerine. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  military 
administrations  of  the  different  Euro- 
pean powers  kept  an  eye  ttpon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  explosive.  The 
State  laboratories  of  France,  after  many 
years  of  trials  and  experiments,  have 
evolved  the  powerful  substance  known 
as  melinite,  the  composition  of  which 
is  an  open  secret,  while  its  merits  as 
compared  with  dynamite  consist  in  the 
superior  stability  of  its  base,  which  it  is 
claimed  will  stand  the  shock  and  heat 
of  being  fired  from  heavy  guns  as  a 
charge  for  shells.  The  Austrians,  too, 
have  a  new  explosive  called  ^crasite, 
warranted  to  ^'  dcraser  "  any  number  of 
the  "enemy."  Probably  the  authori- 
ties at  Woolwich  have  something  "  up 
their  sleeve  "  of  a  like  nature. 

But  the  successes  of  our  own  military 
chemists  have  been  chiefly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  gun-cotton,  of  which  there  is  a 
considerable  government  factory  at  Wal- 
tham  Abbey.  The  Invention  of  cotton 
powder  preceded  that  of  nitro-glycerine, 
but  it  was  so  uncertain  in  character  as 
to  be  practically  useless,  till  Professor 
Abel,  the  chemical  adviser  of  our  War 
Department,  invented  and  patented  a 
new  process  of  manufacture  which  has 
made  the  substance  available  as  a  mili- 
tary explosive,  especially  as  a  charge 
for  torpedoes  and  submarine  mines  of 
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every  description.  Many  other  cellular 
substances  as  well  as  cotton  can  be 
charged  with  nitrates  and  made  to  do 
duty  as  explosives,  and  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  we  must  look  for  the 
'' smokeless  powder"  which  is  to  be 
one  of  the  features  ot  the  next  great 
war. 

It  was  evident  from  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  these  new  explosives, 
that  they  were  destined  to  become  a 
formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
those  who,  for  whatever  reason,  were  at 
war  with  society  and  enemies  of  exist- 
ing institutions.  But  the  first  serious 
dynamite  explosion  was  planned  for 
purposes  of  sordid  gain.  A  person  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  trade  of  Bremer- 
haven  conceived  the  idea  of  shipping 
a  number  of  cases  of  worthless  goods, 
and  insuring  them  for  a  large  amount, 
while  a  case  of  dynamite,  concealed 
within  one  of  the  bales,  should  be  de- 
tonated by  a  clockwork  arrangement  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  days, 
and  thus  send  the  unfortunate  ship 
with  its  crew  and  all  it  contained  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  plan  was  spoilt 
by  the  premature  explosion  of  the  case 
of  dynamite  on  the  quay  at  Bremer- 
haven,  with  loss  of  life  and  great  dam- 
age to  property.  The  author  of  the 
plot  committed  suicide  on  the  failure 
of  his  scheme.  The  affair  caused  much 
alarm  at  the  time,  and  led  to  many  pre- 
cautions being  taken  in  shipping  goods 
from  unknown  consignees. 

The  next  striking  example  of  the  ter- 
rible power  of  the  new  explosives  was 
the  assassination  of  the  czar,  Alexander 
of  Russia,  on  the  thirteenth  of  March, 
1881.  The  czar  was  being  driven  about 
one  P.M.  from  the  Winter  Palace  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  had  reached  the  Cath- 
erine Canal,  when  an  explosion  took 
place  just  behind  the  carriage,  wound- 
ing the  horses,  and  killing  one  of  the 
czar's  escort.  The  emperor  alighted 
from  the  shattered  carriage.  '^  Thank 
Heaven  I  am  untouched,"  he  replied  to 
those  about  him.  The  youth  who  had 
thrown  the  bomb,  who  carried  a  re- 
volver and  dagger  in  either  hand,  was 
in  the  grasp  of  a  soldier,  and  sur- 
i^unded  by  an  excited   crowd.     The 


danger  seemed  past  when,  as  the  czar 
was  enquiring  into  the  condition  of 
the  wounded,  of  'whom  many  were 
stretched  helpless  around,  another 
young  man  threw  something  at  his  feet 
which  exploded,  and  left  the  czar  man- 
gled and  bleeding  on  the  ground. 

The  feeling  that  a  new  and  terrible 
power  was  abroad  in  the  hands  of  polit- 
ical or  social  fanatics  spread  itself 
throughout  Europe,  and  was  intensi-* 
fied,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
by  the  catastrophe  that  befell  the  Dot- 
trel, sloop  of  war,  which  was  blown  up 
off  Sandy  Point  in  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  1881, 
only  eleven  men  being  saved  out  of  the 
whole  crew.  The  cause  of  the  explo- 
sion has  never  been  fully  ascertained, 
but  it  Is  due  to  the  dynamiters,  who 
boasted  of  the  achievement,  to  state 
that  appearances  pointed  to  an  acci- 
dental explosion. 

In  Bussia  the  Nihilists  kept  up  the 
terror  of  their  name,  and  even  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  Emperor  William  was 
peraonally  popular,  dynamite  conspir- 
acies were  on  foot.  The  Emperor  Wil- 
liam had  a  narrow  escape  at  the  opening 
of  the  Niederwald  Monument  in  1883. 
A  drain  beneath  the  road  along  which 
he  passed  was  packed  with  dynamite, 
but  the  conspirators  failed  to  ignite  it, 
and  the  emperor  passed  over  it  in 
safety. 

In  the  same  year,  1883,  began  what 
we  may  call  the  epidemic  of  explosions 
in  England.  The  opening  scene  was  at 
the  government  offices  at  Whitehall  on 
the  night  of  the  fifteenth  of  March, 
when  an  explosion  occurred  which 
spread  consternation  in  Westminster, 
and  gave  the  Houses  of  Parliament  a 
shaking.  The  morning  light  showed  a 
great  smash  at  the  corner  of  the  local 
government  offices,  all  the  windows 
smashed,  and  official  dockets  peeping 
out  of  bare  openings  in  the  walls.  King 
Street,  the  entrance  of  which  is  oppo- 
site the  scene  of  the  explosion,  bore  a 
shattered,  wrecked  appearance,  with 
windows  smashed  and  frames  starting 
out  of  the  surrounding  brickwork. 
Happily  no  human  being  was  touched, 
and  the  same  good  fortune  attended  an 
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explosion  at  the  Times  office  ^on  the 
same  night. 

In  the  following  month  the  discovery 
At  Birmingham  of  a  secret  manufactory 
of  nitro-glycerine  seemed  tp  show  the 
.source  of  the  danger,  and  the  arrest  of 
those  connected  with  it  gave  hopes  that 
the  series  of  explosions  would  come 
to  an  end»  But,  although  enough 
nitro-glycerine  had  been  seized  to  lay 
all  Londpn  in  ruins,  some  had  prob- 
ably been  saved  for  future  operations. 
D3'namite,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms, 
was  then  so  freely  distnbuted  that  there 
was  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
supply  for  any  purpose  for  which  it 
might  be  wanted* 

The  next  attempt,  if  it  had  any  defi- 
nite aim  at  all,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  overawe  the  railway  com- 
panies. For  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
gixth  of  February,  1884,  there  was  an 
explosion  of  dynamite  in  the  cloak-room 
of  the  Victoria  Station.  A  number  of 
bags  and  portmanteaux  were  torn  to 
bits,  but  nobody  was  a  penny  the  worse 
for  the  explosion.  But  the  occurrence 
suggested  a  general  examination  of  the 
luggage  left  at  the  cloak-rooms  of  the 
various  railway  stations  in  London,  re- 
sulting in  the  discovery  of  portmanteaux 
charged  with  dynamite  at  Charing 
Cross,  Paddington,  and  Ludgate  sta- 
tions. In  each  case  a  clock  had  been 
arranged  to  detonate  the  charge  at  a 
given  time,  but  in  such  an  ineffective 
fashion  that  all  the  clocks  had  stopped 
in  transit. 

Again,  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  in  the 
same  year  a  charge  of  dynamite  was 
exploded  in  the  area  of  the  Junior  Carl- 
ton Club  in  St.  James's  Square,  and 
another  against  Sir  Watkin  Wynn's 
house  in  the  same  square.  Again  the 
result  was  only  broken  w^indows  and 
consternation,  which  was  probably  all 
that  the  conspirators  desired,  and  the 
same  result  attended  an  almost  simulta- 
neous explosion  in  Scotland  Yard  —  the 
old  establishment  —  when  the  Bising 
§un  public-house  was  wrecked,  while 
the  office  and  officers  of  police  escaped 
unhurt.  At  the  same  time  a  series  of 
explosions  broke  out  in  Canada,  and 
the  general  public  began  to  feel  that 


things  were  getting  warm.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  London  Bridge 
was  attacked.  Three  conspirators  —  not 
muffied  in  cloaks,  but  wearing  the  ordi* 
nary  garb  of  industrious  citizens,  and 
cariying  the  inevitable  portmanteau  — 
hired  a  boat  on  the  Surrey  side,  and  in 
the  hazy  darkness  of  five  forty-five  on  a 
winter's  afternoon,  rowed  to  the  second 
arch  of  London  Bridge  from  the  same 
side  of  the  river.  It  is  the  practice 
of  the  engineers  of  the  French  Fonts 
et  Chaussees  to  leave  chambei'S  in  the 
masonry  of  any  new  bridges  they  may 
build,  to  facilitate  their  being  blown  up 
on  the  advance  of  an  enemy.  Prob- 
ably this  idea  had  not  occurred  to  the 
builders  of  London  Bridge  ;  but  any- 
how, below  high-water  mark  there  are 
recesses  in  the  masonry  which  seem 
just  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
dynamiters,  had  been  accurately  in* 
formed  as  to  this,  but  their  information 
was  hardly  up  to  date,  as  recently  the 
recesses  had  been  covered  with  iroa 
gratings  as  a  matter  of  precaution.  So 
that  all  the  conspirators  could  effect 
was  to  hangup  their. bag  of  dynamite 
under  the  arch  and  row  away.  It  is 
said  that  the  explosion  not  coming  off 
as  quickly  as  they  expected,  the  con- 
spirators rowed  back  with  the  intention 
of  affixing  a  fresh  fuse,  when  the  dyna- 
mite exploded  and  seriously,  if  not  mor- 
tally, injured  one  of  the  party.  But  aa 
the  gentlemen  in  the  boat  have  not  yet 
published  their  memoirs,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the 
details  of  the  exploit.  Anyhow,  Lon- 
don was  let  off  again  with  a  big  noise 
and  a  big  fright. 

The  explosions  that  followed  within 
a  few  short  weeks  were  far  more  seri- 
ous. The  fine  crypt  beneath  St.  Ste- 
phen's Chapel,  the  site  of  the  chapel 
being  now  the  corridor  leading  from 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  central  lobbies 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  the 
scene  of  the  next  attempt.  The  twenty- 
fourth  of  January,  1885,  was  Saturday, 
on  which  day  the  public  is  admitted  to 
see  the  splendors  of  Parliament  House*. 
One  of  the  public  carried  a  black  bag, 
which  he  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the 
crypt  —  recently  restored  and  also  open 
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•to  the  public.  A  lady  saw  the  bag  with 
smoke  issuing  from  it.  Constable  Cole 
bravely  seized  it,  carried  it  into  the  h<^ll 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  destruction, 
and  threw  it  from  him  to  the  floor  of 
the  hall,  where  it  exploded,  wounding 
the  brave  constable  and  damaging  the 
hall,  but  occasioning  no  further  casual- 
ties. At  the  same  time  another  charge 
of  dynamite  exploded  in  the  House  of 
Commons  itself,  again  happily  with  no 
fatal  results.  On  the  same  day  the 
Tower  of  London  was  open  free  to  the 
public,  and  also  to  ^  the  dynamiter  who 
left  his  bag  in  the  middle  story  of  the 
White  Tower  and  ran  awa}'.  Another 
explosion,  with  minor  casualties  and 
major  panic,  followed.  As  other  public 
buildings,  the  Post-Office,  the  British 
Museum,  the  Inland  Kevenue  Office, 
were  threatened  with  like  attempts, 
there  was  a  kind  of  state  of  siege 
among  the  government  departments. 
Detachments  of  Guards,  with  their  for- 
midable bearskins,  marched  up  and 
down,  the  lobbies  of  the  various  offices 
were  lined  with  police,  detectives  flitted 
to  and  fro,  and  everybody  with  a  black 
bag  was  subject  to  detention  and  rigor- 
ous examination. 

One  result,  indeed,  which  followed 
from  this  natui*al  scare  was  to  discredit 
the  carr}'ing  of  black  leather  bags. 
Before  that  date  the  custom  was  almost 
universal  ;  the  lawyer  carried  his 
papers,  the  civil  servant  his  luncheon, 
the  commercial  man  his  correspond- 
ence, in  these  convenient  little  recepta- 
cles. You  might  almost  gauge  a  man's 
progress  in  the  world  by  his  bag.  A 
step  towards  success  involved  a  new 
black  bag  with  patent  lock,  etc.  ;  when 
his  bag  became  worn  and  shabby,  as 
surely  his  fortunes  were  on  the  declin- 
ing scale.  But  now  the  bhick  bag  fell 
into  disgrace.  He  who  carried  one  was 
avoided,  especially  in  railway  can-iages. 
If  there  was  anything  in  his  bag  that 
clicked  he  would  be  pointed  out  to  the 
police  as  a  dangerous  character. 

Happily  the  dynamite  troubles  seem, 
although  it  does  not  do  to  boast,  fairly 
laid  to  rest  so  far,  at  least,  as  England 
is  concerned.  It  is  not  quite  the  case 
in  Ireland,  where  Christmas  day  had  a 


surprise  for  Dublin  in  the  shape  of  a 
dynamite  explosion  in  the  lower  Castle 
Yard,  resulting  unhappily  in  the  death 
of  a  detective  officer.  A  previous  ex- 
plosion, also  in  Dublin  Castle,  on  the 
last  day  of  December,  1891,  wrecked 
the  office  of  thei  treasury  solicitor,  but 
damaged  no  human  creature.  Indeed, 
the  dynamiters  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal  seem  to  avoid,  as  far  as  is  possible 
in  their  dreadful  trade,  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  and  have  none  of  the  un- 
compromising courage  and  atrocity  of 
the  dynamiters  of  Paris. 


From  Sunday  at  Home. 
AMERICAN  GRAYEYABD  CUKIOSITI£S. 

Graveyakds,  like  cities,  like  nations, 
like  mces,  have  their  seasons.  Like 
them  they  rise,  flourish,  increase,  grow 
old,  and  decay.  All  over  New  England 
are  decayed  ones.  Their  inscriptions 
are  quaint  and  curious.  They  bring  us 
face  to  face  with  ghostly  manners  and 
men,  with  a  phase  of  civilization  from 
which  our  own  has  sprung,  yet  as 
different  from  ours  as  if  of  foreign 
birth.  Nowhere  is  the  roughness,  the 
crudity,  the  stupidity  and  arrogance  of 
rustic  populations,  the  pretentious  vul- 
garity of  small  local '*  big-wigs"  more 
conspicuous.  Coarse  wit,  pomposity, 
and  self-complacency  are  fixed  indelibly 
upon  stone,  so  that  often  the  visitor 
cannot  help  but  scoff  where  most  impe- 
riously bidden  to  pray.  Not  a  few 
bumpkins  seize  greedily  upon  this,  their 
sole  opportunity  to  immortalize  them- 
selves in  verse,  and  flourish  bombast, 
bad  spelling,  and  worse  rhyme  upon 
retentive  marble  like  utterances  of  the 
wise.  Among  them  are  words  of  simple 
piety  and  sobs  of  anguish  that  wring 
one's  heart  across  the  chasm  of  years, 
but  such  are  not  '^  curiosities,"  and  this 
collection  will  pass  them  reverently  by. 

In  old  Marblehead,  in  a  desolate, 
weedy  place,  we  found  this  pre-revolu- 
tionary  inscription  :  — 

Now  I  am  dedd  my  work  is  done  ; 
Id  have  you  attend  to  my  little  son  ; 
To  shun  the  paths  of  vice  and  ill, 
Attend  to  him  and  love  him  still . 
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Farewell,  my  friends,  dry  up  your  tears, 
I  must  lie  here  till  Christ  appears. 

The  last  two  lines  are  a  commonplace 
of  American  burial-grounds,  and  were 
evidently  added  to  piece  out  the  four 
original  lines. 

The  diversity  of  the  grammatical 
'^  person '!  of  these  rustic  inscriptions  is 
interesting.  Sometimes  it  is  the  dead 
who  speaks  to  the  living,  sometimes  the 
living  addressing  the  dead,  or  telling 
his  virtues  to  the  spectator.  Sometimes 
even  the  dead  talks  to  himself.  Some- 
times the  voice .  is  of  neither  quick  nor 
dead,  but  of  immortal  psalmist  and 
prophet  crying  to  the  God  of  us  all. 
So,  too,  the  invocations  to  the  living  are 
of  a  strangely  varied  character.  Some- 
times we  are  peremptorily  bidden  '^  to 
drop  a  tear,"  sometimes  as  perempto- 
rily forbidden  to.  Sometimes  we  are 
jeered  at  for  our  fulness  of  life,  some- 
times almost  maliciously  reminded  that 
we  too  are  ripe  for  conniption  and  the 
worm. 

In  Marblehead,  a  stone  of  1787 
says:  — 

I  charge  you,  o,  ye 

Memento  to  take  care  of  my  dust. 

The  very  next  one  to  it,  of  date  but  a 
year  later,  1788,  enjoins  :  — 

Don^t  view  my  rellcks  with  concern. 
O  cease  to  drop  the  pitying  tear. 
I'm  got  beyond  pain  and  fear. 

Another  time  we  found  ourselves 
treated  like  raw  recruits  at  drill.  One 
stone  commanded  :  — 

Advance,  my  friend  j 

the  very  next :  — 

Retire,  my  friend ! 

In  the  old  parish  churchyard,  near 
Harvard  University,  an  almost  obliter- 
ated inscription  once  read  :  — 

Farewell,  vain  world,  Tve  had  enough  of 

thee 
And  now  Tm  careless  what  thou  say'st  of 

me. 

Close  by  is  another  :  — 

She  did  not  hate  the  world  but  was  satisfied 

with  it. 

**  A  Christian  gentleman,"  who  died  in 
Springfield  in  1733,  is  represented  as 
having 


Esteemed  the  Riches  and   Glory  of  this 
World  as  Dust, 

while  another  Christian  of  1717, 

in  God's  House 

Took  Great  Delyte 
And  Private  Meetings 

Of  ye  Upright. 

An  equal  difference  is  noticeable  in 
the  disposition  of  the  dead  by  mortuary 
inscription.  Thus  one,  who  died  in 
1807,  has  already 

Left  the  cumbr'us  clods  of  clay 

And  soars  triumphant  in  the  realms  of  day* 

While  his  near  neighbor  mourns  :  — 

My  Beauty  great  is  all  quite  gone. 
My  flesh  is  wasted  to  the  bone  ; 
My  house  is  narrow  now  and  throng 

[thronged], 
Nothing  but  Truth  comes  from  my  Tongue. 

0  if  you  should  see  me  this  day 

1  do  not  think  but  you  would  say 
That  I  had  never  been  a  Man, 
So  much  altered  now  I  am. 

While  still  another's 

Dust  waits  here  for  the  jubilee 

To  then  shine  brighter  than  the  sky  — 

To  join  and  part  no  more 

With  goodly  parents  that^s  gone  before. 

In  contrast  with  this  dust,  contented 
to  wait  indefinitely,  another  sings  :  — 

I  smile  from  above  on  my  dust 
Which  now  cannot  weep  no  more. 

A  Bridge  water  inscription  shows 
resignation  and  hope  in  another  gram- 
matical "  person  : "  — 

'Tis  useless  now  for  to  mourn, 
He  can^t  come  back  J  see  ; 

So  I  must  return  unto  him, 
For  he  can^t  return  unto  me. 

All  along  our  rugged  coast,  studded 
with  savage  islands,  we  find  mildewed 
bits  of  stone  telling  mauy  a  piteous  tale. 
Sometimes  it  is  merely  ^^  died  by  drown- 
ing ; "  sometimes  **  died  from  exposure 
on  a  wreck  ; "  sometimes  ^*  starved  to 
death  in  a  boat ; "  sometimes  simply 
"  Drownded." 

Upon    a   Maine    island,   where    the 

organ-like  billows  are  never  still,  are 

the    united    graves    of    men    drowned 

within  sight  of  home  returning  from  a 

I  foreign  voyage  :  — 
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Here  In  this  grave  the  bodies  do  sleep 

Of  those  who  had  crossed  the  wide  ocean 

deep, 
Instead  of  reaching  the  opposite  shore 
One  cold  frosty  morning  they  all  was  no 

more. 

A  stone  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  re-> 
lates,  with  strict  attention  to  double 
rhyme  :  — 

He  on  the  waves  of  watery  graves 
The  last  breath  he  did  catch ; 
In  blooming  youth,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Death  did  him  quickly  snatch. 

In  Bridge  water,  1787,  we  are  told  :  — 

Beneath  is  laid  a  blooming  maid. 

Who  ended  life's  sad  day, 
Drownded  in  streams  that  quenched  lifers 
flames 

And  draw'd  her  breath  away. 

A  stone  erected  to  two  brothers,  dead 
in  1783,  seems  to  give  a  voice  to  but 
one  of  them,  which  voice  offers  rather 
pusillanimous  advice  :  — 

Reader,  beware,  and  venture  not  too  far 
To  save  one  drowning,  lest  my  fate  you 
share  — 
The  second  I  ventured  in  to  save 
A  brother  drowning  brought  me  to  my 
grave. 

One  of  1772  complains  :  — 

Not  four  years  old  before  he  found 
A  wat*ry  grave  where  he  was  drowned. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  in- 
effable delight  with  which  these  un- 
tutored Miltons  surveyed  their  work. 
Not  Homer,  not  Shakespeare,  not 
Dante,  felt  ever  one  throb  of  such 
artistic  triumph. 

Springfield,  Massachusetts,  has  a 
stone  to  the  memory  of 

A  French  gentleman  who  died  while  pass- 
ing through  this  town. 

'  One  inscription  of  cheerful  spirit  is  an 
orthographical  curiosity :  — 

Her  victory  now  is  obtained. 
She  gon  her  deer  Saviour  to  Se  ; 

Her  wishes  she  fully  have  gained. 
She  gon  where  she  long  to  be. 

The  above  must  have  been  written  by 
one  not  born  to  the  English  language. 

Guildford,  Connecticut,  has  a  tremen- 
dously long-winded  epitaph,  of  which 
the  conclusion  reads  :  — 


A  firm  professor  of  Christianity  in 

The  Baptist  Church  fifty  years. 

Left  146  lineal  posterity. 

With  a  strong  mind  and 

Full  Faith  of  a  Glorious  Hereafter 

Stature,  6  feet ;  Weight,  200  lbs. 

Death  had  no  terrors. 

Not  unseldom  these  inscriptions  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  earthly  occu- 
pation of  the  ^^  relicks  '^  below.  A  stone 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  tells  :  — 

This  Good  Dame 

No  longer  School  can  keep, 
Which  gives  us  cause 

For  children's  sake  to  weep. 

While  one  in  Windsor,  Maine,  reads  :  — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  RichM  Thomas, 
an  inglishdian  by  birth. 

A  Whig  of  '76. 

By  occupation  a  cooper 

Now  food  for  worms, 

Like  an  old  rum  puncheon, 

Marked,  numbered  and  shooked. 

He  will  be  raised  again  and  finished  by  his 

Maker. 

September  28th,  1824  ;  aged  75. 

America,  my  adopted  country, 

My  best  advice  to  you  is  this,  take  care  of 

your  liberties. 


From  The  Atheneum. 
THE  PETRIE  PAPYRI. 

A  NEW  HISTOniCAL  DOCUMENT. 

Among  the  private  documents  writ- 
ten in  large  and  easy  characters  I  have 
recently  found  five  pieces  which,  when 
put  together,  appeared  to  refer  to  a  war 
abroad,  not  to  the  management  of  home 
affairs.  The  names  Seleucia  and  An- 
tioch  were  the  first  to  arrest  my  atten- 
tion. Ultimately  parts  of  three  very 
broad,  adjoining  columns  were  placed 
in  their  order,  and  it  now  seems  safe  to 
say  that  we  have  a  scrap  of  a  personal 
narrative  sent  home  by  a  soldier  from 
his  campaign.  The  size  and  character 
of  the  writing  make  me  think  that  we 
are  not  face  to  face  with  a  new  historian 
or  with  a  formally  edited  work. 

What  is  the  campaign  in  question  ? 
This,  too,  seems  to  be  settled  by  the 
proper  names  and  the  localities  men- 
tioned.   The  first  and  ver}'  mutilated 
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column  refera  to  operations  in  which 
Epigenes  (Ditteub.,  Syll.,  i.  No.  173, 
and  note)  appears.  Then  (in  the  sec- 
ond) comes  Aribazus,  the  satrap  of 
Kilia  (which  I  take  to  be  a  blunder  for 
Kilikia),  who  sends  to  Ephesus  and  to 
the  party  of  Laodice.  There  is  a  battle, 
or,  rather,  the  storming  of  a  city  and 
fort,  from  which  Aribazus  escapes,  and 
attempts  to  cross  the  passes  of  the 
Taurus.  Then  the  writer's  party  (he 
speaks  throughout  as  we)  proceed  by 
easy  stages  in  their  ships  to  a  fort  called 
!Posideon,  and  then,  having  manned  as 
many  vessels  as  the  harbor  of  Seleucia 
.would  hold,  enter  that  port,  where  they 
are  received  with  acclamations  by  the 
populace.  But  this^  is  nothing  to  the 
magniticent  reception  they  get  next  day 
(at  Antioch),  from  which  all  the  popu- 
lation, priests,  magistrates,  ephebi,  and 
the  rest,  crowned  with  garlands,  come 
out  to  meet  them  ;  and  here  the  frag- 
ment ends  with  the  third  column. 

All  these  details  fit  perfectly  into  one 
of  the  most  deplorable  gaps  in  history 
—  the  great  campaign  of  Ptolemy  III. 
(Euergetes)  against  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  at  the  opening  of  his  reign 
(246  B.C.).  His  sister,  the  young  queen 
of  Syria,  was  murdered  by  the  orders 
of  the  king's  first  wife,  Laodice,  who, 
when  repudiated,  retired  to  Sardis, 
where  her  brother  Achaeus  was  a  great 
lord.  The  king  himself  (Antiochus 
Theos),  having  gone  to  Sardis,  there 
fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  Lao- 
dice, whose  partisans  at  Antioch  dis- 
patched the  young  Egyptian  queen  and 
lier  infant.  To  avenge  this  crime  the 
third  Ptolemy  conquered  all  Asia.  But 
of  his  wonderful  successes  we  have  the 
very  scantiest  knowledge.  The  sum- 
mary of  Justin  would  hardly  be  be- 
lieved, were  it  not  corroborated  by  the 
insciiption  of  Adule  (copied  by  Cosmas 
in  the  fifth  century).  But  now  we 
have  (I  hope)  recovered  at  least  this 
detail,  that  the  Egyptian  party  at  Se- 
leucia and  Antioch  was  strong  enough, 
or  those  great  cities  helpless  enough, 
to  turn  against  the  party  of  Laodice 
And  her  sons,  and  welcome  the  invading 


fleet,  as  the  avengers  of  a  great  crime. 
Possibly  the  participators  in  it  may 
have  been  the  loudest  in  their  demon- 
strations when  the  Egyptian  fleet  ar- 
rived. Laodice  and  her  sons  were  far 
away  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Egyptian 
invasion  of  the  Cilician  coast  may  well 
have  been  intended  to  separate  them 
from  their  capital.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  Seleucia  and  Antioch  named 
can  be  those  in  Pisidia  —  an  alternative 
which  I  have  carefully  considered.  But 
I  will  not  hazard  more  conjectures. 
There  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  finding 
any  more  of  this  precious  text.  My 
colleague,  Mr.  Bury,  is  helping  to  test 
and  verify  the  reading,  and  the  combi- 
nation of  the  several  pieces.  The  size 
of  the  whole  will  make  it  difl^cult  to 
autotype  without  reduction  ;  but  this 
text,  with  that  of  the  ''  Laches,"  will  be 
among  the  most  interesting  in  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  publication  of  the  Greek 
texts  of  the  Petrie  Papyri,  undertaken 
by  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy.  Unfortu- 
nately the  printing  goes  on  very  slowly, 
and  the  verification  or  correction  of  the 
decipherment  is  very  laborious.  Hence 
it  is  that  a  preliminary  sketch,  such  as 
this,  deserves  to  be  made  for  the  learned 
world.  The  full  and  complete  account 
—  so  far  as  I  can  make  it  complete  — 
cannot  be  expected  for  some  months. 

Into  the  lesser  matters,  connected 
with  the  price  of  labor,  the  guarding  of 
the  dykes,  the  repairing  of  buildings  — 
all  of  great  special  interest  —  I  cannot 
here  enter.  One  fact,  however,  which 
bears  upon  a  controversy  M'hich  has 
lasted  sixty  years,  I  will  mention.  The 
price  of  ten  thousand  mud  bricks  is 
given  at  ten  drachm®,  and  immediately 
follows  the  equivalent ;  in  copper  six 
hundred.  The  ratio  of  the  silver  to 
the  copper  coinc^c  (silver  and  copper 
drachmae)  has  exercised  the  learned 
ever  since  the  famous  Amadeo  Peyron 
guessed  it  to  be  1:60.  The  text  just 
quoted  seems  to  show  clearly  that  about 
the  year  250  B.C.  this  conjecture  holds 
good.  But  the  papyri  under  the  learned 
abbot's  hands  were  all  at  least  a  cen- 
tury later, 

J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
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Into  the  Silence^  etc. 


INTO  THE  SILENCE. 
A  DEATH  IN  THE  WEST  HIGHLANDS. 

Unoathered  lie  the  peats  upon  the  moss  ; 

No  more  is  heard  the  shaggy  pony^s  hoof ; 

The  thin  smoke  curls  no  more  above  the 

roof; 

Unused  the  brown-sailed  boat  doth  idly  toss 

At  anchor  in  the  Kyle  ;  and  all  across 

The  strath  the  collie  scours  without  re- 

.  proof ;    . 
The   gatherM  sheep  stand  wonderingly 
aloqf ; 
And  everywhere  there  is  a  sense  of  loss. 

**Ha0  Sh^umals  left  for  over  sea?    Nay, 
sir, 
A  se'ennight  since  a  gloom  came  over 

.  i^m ;     .  ... 

He  sickenM,  and  his  gaze  grew  vague  and 

dim; 
Throe  days  agp  we  found  he  did  not  stir. 
He  has  gone  into  the  Silence.    'Xeath  yon 

fir 
He  lies,  and  waits  the  Lord  in  darkness 

grim." 

Good  Words.  WiLLIAM  SHARP. 


A  MISSED  SPRING. 

Spring  flowers  ?    Belovfed,  lay  them  here, 
And  let  me  clasp  with  pressure  dear 

The  hand  that  pulled  for  me 
These  bonny  blossoms  —  snowdrops  white, 
Blue  violets,  yellow  aconite, 

And  frail  anemone. 

* 
From  wood  and  garden  that  we  know, 

You  gathered  them  before  the  snow 

Has  melted  in  the  sun  ; 
While  yet  the  skies  are  grey  above. 
You  gathered  them  with  thoughts  of  love. 

For  your  poor  wearied  one. 

Spring  flowers  I    Ah  !  loyal  heart  and  true, 
Spring  flowers  for  me,  who  never  knew 

The  gladness  of  life's  spring  ; 
Who  never  felt  the  sunshine  warm, 
Whose  youth  was  wrapped  in  cloud  and 
storm, 

The  darkest  fate  could  bring. 

Unmeet  for  me.    Yet  lay  them  here, 
Close  to  my  hand,  and  draw  a-near 

With  your  grave,  tender  smile  ; 
Nay,  closer  yet,  that  I  may  trace 
Each  feature  of  the  well-known  face. 

Although  I  sigh  the  while. 


Time-worn,  but  resolute,  I  see 

The  face  that  makes  earth  heaven  to  me 

Through  these  my  shortening  days. 
Grief-worn,  but  patient,  it  has  cheered 
My  heart  that  doubted,  shrank,  and  feared 

In  life's  bewildering  maze. 

It  might  have  made  my  summer  bliss  — 
Ah,  dearest !  take  it  not  amiss. 

That  I  am  sad  to-day. 
We  met  too  late  —  dull  autumn's  time 
Had  touched  our  lives  with  chilling  rime. 

Our  skies  were  bleak  and  grey. 

We  met  too  late  —  for  us  no  spring 
Might  lead  to  summer  blossoming ; 

And  yet  it' might  have  been  ! 
If  I  had  known  you  when  the  flowers 
Were  budding  in  life's  early  hours, 

And  all  hope's  leaves  were  green  ! 

It  might  have  been  I    But  ah  !  not  now. 
Too  late,  too  late,  for  lover's  vow, 

Tck>  late  for  Wifely  kiss. 
Too  late  for  dreams  of  love  and  home, 
^*The  time  of  singing-birds  is  come," 

Sweet  music  I  must  miss. 

Too  late  !    But  see  !    I  take  from  you 
The  snowdrop  white,  the  violet  blue, 

The  pale  anemone. 
And,  dear,  I  think  that  otherwhere, 
A  spring  eternal,  new  and  fair. 

Doth  wait  for  you  and  me. 

All  The  Year  Round* 


EVENTIDE. 

The  skies  are  crimson  o'er  the  wold, 

Bring  back  the  wanderers  to  the  fold^ 

From  pastures  wide. 

The  calm  of  eve  steals  over  all, 
While  fitful  breezes  rise  and  fall. 
As  if  they  sighed. 

Afar,  the  chime  of  tuneful  bells 
Are  uttering  their  soft  farewells 
For  eventide. 

Sweet  babes  are  cradled  into  rest, 
Ere  dies  the  crimson  In  the  west. 
Calm,  satisfied. 

Oh,  tender  is  the  gift  of  sleep, 
And  silence  and  the  shadows  deep, 

At  eventide  I 
Sunday  Magasine.        CLARA  ThwaitB6» 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review, 
lSRA£L.i 

Three  ways,  each  traversing  a  period 
of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years, 
lead  down  from  the  dead  old  world  into 
our  modem  time  —  the  Eoman  Empire, 
the  Christian  Church,  and  the  Nation 
of  Israel.  But  the  Empire,  which  was 
in  succession  Italian,  Byzantine,  Emnk- 
ish,  and  German,  has  vanished  like  a 
ghost  at  the  cockcrowing  of  the  Fi-ench 
Kevolution.  Its  place  knows  it  no  more, 
and  the  dwellers  in  the  Judengasse  at 
Frankfort-on-Main  would  have  had  a 
cheap  hargain  in  the  worn-out  robes 
and  gilded  sceptre  of  Kaiser  Bedbeard, 
who  sleeps  in  Kyfhauser  beyond  all 
chance  of  waking.  Not  such  has  been 
the  fortune  of  Christendom  or  Israel. 
These  two,  the  New  Testament  and 
the  Old,  seem  to  be  moving  forward  as 
in  ■  battle-array  towards  the  future  — 
their  hosts  divided  by  ravines  which 
they  do  not  attempt  to  cross.  With 
their  faces  set  against  the  rising  sun. 
Jew  and  Christian  maintain  that  it  is 
their  mission  to  conquer  the  world. 
Yet  they  are  always  antagonists  in  the 
spirit,  and  not  seldom  open  enemies. 
Israel  has  been  charged  with  lying  in 
wait  for  the  heel  of  the  Christian  ;  nor 
does  the  Christian  feel  any  scrapie,  for 
the  most  part,  in  crushing  Israel's  head. 
Their  feud  is  intensified  by  the  appeal 
which  they  make  to  the  same  inspired 
pages,  and  the  one  Lord  who  has  called 
them  both  his  people.  From  the  proph- 
ets who  wrote  six-and-twenty  centuries 
ago,  they  derive  their  witness  —  Israel 
that  he  is  the  covenanted  nation,  and 
the  Christian  that  to  him  has  been 
given  the  inheritance  of  Jacob.  And 
neither  modern  science  nor  the  out- 
bursts of  revolutionary  change  have 
made  a  durable  impression  upon  these 
high  preternatural  institutions,  which 
have  stood  above  Europe  from  of  old, 
portentous,  and  unlike  all  others  in 
their  weakness  as  in  the  grandeur  of 
their  achievements.    Historians  of  the 

^  1.  HiBUHry  of  the  Jews  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present  Day.  In  5  vols.  By  Professor  H. 
Graetz.  Edited  and  in  part  translated  by  Bella 
L5wy.    London,  1891>92. 

2.  Die  Syni^ogale  Poesie  des  Mittelalters.  Von 
Dr.  Zunz.    Berlin,  1866. 


school  of  Gibbon  and  Voltaire,  to  whom 
nothing  is  credible  but  the  common- 
place, have  felt  that  there  was  here  a 
problem  which  required  the  most  deli- 
cate manipulation  if  it  was  not  to  turn 
out  a  miracle  with  Deity  behind  \i. 
Carlyle  would  have  allowed  it  to  be 
divine  ;  and  Ewald,  in  spite  of  his  mas- 
sive blundering  on  occasion,  has  dealt 
with  its  record  in  the  Bible  on  a  large 
plan  that  only  genius  could  have  traced. 
But  the  enigma  remains,  to  a  mere 
rationalizing  critic,  insoluble.  These 
two  great  series  of  facts  sum  up  in 
themselves  the  religious  past  of  man- 
kind, so  far  as  it  has  gone  along  that 
ascending  road  of  which  Plato  speaks 
in  the  "Kepublic."  And  they  point 
to  the  future  with  no  less  certainty. 
Chiistians  believe  in  a  denoument  which 
will  transfigure  the  world,  but  on  prin- 
ciples already  living  within  it,  and  pos> 
sessed  by  faith.  Israel,  cast  down, 
bewildered,  yet  unconquerable,  aware 
that  an  expectation  is  the  scope  of  his 
existence,  looks  onward  to  he  knows 
not  what.  He  has  lost  the  clue  to  his 
own  histoiy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  his 
lirm  conviction  that  he  is  the  prophet 
sent  to  men;  and,  like  a  blind  mes- 
senger, he  brings  them  a  scroll .  the 
characters  of  which  he  simply  capupt 
read.  Since  the  world  began,  there 
was  never  a  tragedy  at  once  so  grand 
and  so  pitiable.  Assuredly  the  burden 
of  the  prophets  would  have  been  aggra- 
vated beyond  endurance,  had  they  but 
guessed  dimly  at  the  things  they  were 
commissioned  to  speak,  and,  guessing, 
had  they  misunderstood  them.  Such, 
however,  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
who,  when  the  Old  Testament  had 
blossomed  into  the  New,  would  not 
taste  of  its  fruits,  but  turned  aside  to  a 
tree  of  their  own  planting ;  who  re- 
jected the  Gospels  that  they  might  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Talmud,  and  be- 
came a  people  of  dead  traditions  on 
the  very  day  when  the  Spirit  was 
given. 

That  is  the  story  of  modern  Israel. 
Its  beginning  is  mjirked  by  the  fire 
which  consumed  the  Second  Temple 
on  the  ninth  day  of  Ab,  in  the  Christian 
year  70  ;  by  the  sword  under  which  a 
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million  of  its  people'  fell ;  by  the  carry- 
ing away  of  its  sacred  vessels  to  the 
Homau  Babylon  ;  by  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Titus  ;  by  the  medal  on  which  "  Ju- 
daea capta"  is  represented  mourning 
beneath  her  own  palm-tree  ;  and  by 
the  figure  of  the  renegade  Josephus, 
writing  the  chapters  of  that  lamentable 
destruction  in  Caesar's  palace.  While 
the  Temple  stood,  Rabbin  ism  might  be 
checked,  or  in  part  even  subdued,  by  a 
strong  king,  or  a  priesthood  which  was, 
strictly  speaking,  independent  of  the 
'  scribes  or  "  Sopherim."  But  when 
'  there  was  -nfeither  altar  nor  sacrifice, 
and  the  new  Christian  idea  of  a  spiritual 
kingdom  had  been  decisively  cast  out, 
nothing  was  left  save  the  "traditions 
•  of  the  fathers,"  to  be  interpreted  by  a 
series  of  infallible  lawyers.  Not  the 
Bible,  observe  —  that  was  a  sealed  vol- 
ume, held  in  comparatively  slight  regard 
and  seldom  quoted  in  oral  repetition, 
nor  was  there  any  merit  in  studying  it. 
For  "the  sayings  of  the  elders  are 
weightier  than  those  of  the  prophets  ;  " 
so  ran  the  proverb  —  and  while  the 
heathen  could  read  Moses  in  their 
Alexandrian  Greek,  it  was  by  the 
spoken  doctrine  alone,  by  tradition  not 
committed  to  writing,  that  the  children 
of  Israel  excelled  them.  The  Scrip- 
tures, when  they  had  been  divulged  to 
"  unclean  "  Gentiles,  were  but  water  ; 
but  "Mishna  was  strong  wine."  And 
when,  at  leugth,  the  Talmud  was  writ- 
ten, under  the  Sabureans  (or  "judges 
of  opinion"),  Giza  and  Semuna,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  A.D., 
the  work  of  petrifaction  was  complete. 
The  tree  had  become  a  fossil,  on  which 
flowera  innumerable  might  be  hung  — 
but  it  would  never  bud  or  blossom  any 
more.  Aaron's  rod  was  nothing  now 
but  a  common  twig,  which  would  swal- 
low up  no  wizard's  serpents,  still  less 
transform  itself  into  a  living  thing. 

The  home  of  this  melanclioly  en- 
chantment, which  has  continued  under 
the  drums  and  tramplings  of  so  many 
conquests,  was  Babylon  —  a  country  in 
which  Ismel,  despite  his  promise,  for- 
got Jerusalem,  days  without  number. 
And  yet  Babylon  has  always  lain  be- 
yond tlie  view  of  Christian  historians. 


Its  most  famous  academies,  Sora  and 
Pumbeditha,  from  which  the  law  went 
forth  to  the  whole  Jewish  world  until 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  are 
names  unknown  in  our  chronicles  ;  they 
evoke  no  memories,  and  have  almost  a 
fabulous  air  about  them,  like  the  river 
Sabbation  or  the  garden  of  Ireem.  The 
literature  connected  with  them  is  re- 
mote from  all  our  studies.  Those  who 
can  discourse  learne<lly  on  the  Yedas 
and  the  sacred  Buddhist  volumes, 
would  often  be  at  a  loss  to  distinguish 
between  Halacha  and  Hagada,  or  per- 
haps between  the  Zohar  itself  and  the 
Targum,  whether  of  Onkelos  or  of  Jon- 
athan. In  all  the  churches  of  East  and 
West  the  Bible  is  venerated  as  a  divine 
text ;  yet  even  great  scholara  have  put 
from  them  the  Jewish  commentaries 
which  might  have  shed  a  light  upon  its 
meaning.  Such  as  the  fortunes  of  the 
nation  have  been,  its  literature  has 
shared  them ;  and  the  Jew  and  the 
Gemara  have  gone  into  the  flames  to- 
gether. When  there  was  a  passion  for 
converting  this  strange  people  to  the 
Apostles'  creed,  mediseval  prcachera 
began  by  wresting  the  Talmud  out  of 
their  hands  ;  and  the  most  unhappy  of 
nations,  patient  hitherto  while  their 
vitals  were  being  tortured,  groaned  as 
in  unspeakable  agony  over  their  lost 
treasure.  Yet  no  one  took  the  Bible 
from  them  ;  they  had  it  still  in  the  lan- 
guage wherein  it  was  written.  But 
the  Bible  was  not  their  life  ;  it  did  not 
prescribe  the  customs  which  afflicted 
yet  delighted  them  on  the  Sabbath  ;  it 
fitted  them  loosely,  like  a  worn-out  gar- 
ment, and  gave  them  not  the  feeling  of 
warmth  and  comfort  which  wrapped 
them  round  in  the  compilation  of  Ashi 
Rabbana  and  his  successore.  The  Ha- 
lacha showed  them,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  "  way  "  in  which  they  should  walk 
—  a  way  steep  and  narrow,  leading 
them  through  as  barren  a  wilderness  as 
their  fathers  had  wandered  in,  but  one 
which  they  preferred  to  the  Via  Crucis 
of  the  Gospel. .  And  the  Hagada  was  a 
lovely  garden,  a  dreamland  abounding 
in  fancies,  sometimes  graceful,  often 
grotesque  and  quaint,  or  subtle  and 
curious,  —  the    very   wine    of    poets  ; 
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which  went  down  sweetly  and  made 
eloquent  the  lips  of  them  that  slept. 
It  was  capable,  therefore,  of  inspiring 
fresh  liturgies  when  the  old  would  no 
longer  serve  ;  and  it  offered  a  magical 
instrument  to  players  who  were  skilful 
in  handling  it,  to  Ibn  Gebirol,  Jehuda 
Halevi,  and  tlie  crowd  which  preceded 
or  followed  them.  Israel  has  found  its 
golden  legend  in  the  Hagada,  even  as 
in  the  Halacha  there  is  a  collection  of 
laws  no  less  erudite  than  those  of  Jus- 
tinian. And  far  away  beyond  these, 
like  the  coronal  which  rings  the  sun, 
shimmering  with  faint  and  cloudy  light, 
extends  the  Kabbala,  that  ambiguous, 
wild,  and  secret  lore,  which  goes  down 
into  abysmal  depths  of  bathos,  too 
childish  for  the  European  nui-sery,  yet 
takes  many  a  sudden  leap,  as  is  the  way 
of  the  Auroi*a,  into  towering  splendors 
which  amaze  the  philosopher,  while  they 
charm,  and  perhaps  more  than  half 
persuade  the  poet.  So  rich  and  con- 
fused, as  in  a  dream,  are  these  Oriental 
imaginings,  unacquainted  with  classic 
regularity,  barbarous  in  their  w^ealth  of 
color,  but  surely  most  excellent  '^  stuff 
o'  the  fantasy,"  and  well  worth  our 
looking  into.  The  people  who  lie  thus 
enchanted,  as  we  have  said,  began  to 
feed  themselves  on  visions  when  reality 
was  a  terror  and  a  grief  to  them.  Their 
^'sparkling,  beautiful,  and  even  sub- 
lime" Hagada  interpreted  the  things  of 
heaven  afid  earth  with  the  utmost  lati- 
tude, escaping  from  its  strict  nurse, 
orthodoxy,  into  the  open,  and  plucking 
flowers  as  it  went  along  regardless  of 
any  loile  but  its  momentary  pleasure, 
until  it  became,  like  Lilitli  the  queen  of 
Zemargad,  a  mother  of  sprites,  demons, 
hobgoblins,  "  shedim  "  with  cock's  feet, 
and  all  manner  of  poi'tents ;  but  even 
such  phantasms  were  a  relief  to  the 
trembling  heart  and  the  eyes  that  failed, 
in  those  desolate  centuries  of  the 
Ghetto. 

Where  else  indeed,  —  so  argued  their 
wisest  men,  —  except  to  the  Talmudic 
Law,  could  they  look  for  comfort  ?  The 
"Galuth  Edom,"  or  Eoman  Captivity, 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  when  some 
of  their  race,  engaged  in  the  meanest 
business,  in  trafficking  with  old  clothes 


and  broken  glass,  had  settled  inside  the 
Porta  Capena  and  round  about  the 
Janiculum,  as  far  back  as  the  Repub- 
lican era.  Pompey  had  entered  the 
Holy  Place ;  Cicero  had  mocked  and 
flouted  them  ;  Csesar's  protection  ended 
with  his  death ;  Horace  laughed  at 
them ;  and  Tacitus  gave  expression  to 
the  feeling  of  educated  Romans,  when 
he  described  the  Jews,  in  almost  the 
identical  terras  which  elsewhere  he  ap- 
plies to  Christians,  as  cherishing  a 
hatred  of  the  human  race.  Long  before 
Ishmael  had  grasped  the  sword  of 
Islam,  it  might  have  been  said  of  his 
kinsmen,  the  Israelites,  that  their  hand 
was  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  them.  Proselytes  they 
made  in  all  the  cities  to  which  they 
wandered,  but  many  more  enemies 
than  proselytes.  At  first  Rome  took 
little  account  of  them.  No  one  imag- 
ined that  the  contest  for  the  world's 
supremac)'  lay  between  these  despised 
Semites  and  the  ^Mords  of  human 
things,"  whom  Yii^il  canonizes  in  the 
^neid.  But  still,  their  open  contempt 
for  idolatry,  their  refusal  to  mix  in  the 
festivals  of  the  gods,  their  scruples 
about  meat  and  drink,  their  sullen  tem- 
per, and  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
what  they  worshipped,  or  whether  they 
had  any  God  at  all,  had  marked  them 
out  as  a  people  dwelling  alone.  The 
Ghetto  was  not  so  much  a  prison  which 
held  them  in,  whether  at  Alexandria  in 
the  first  centuiy,  or  at  Frankfort  in  the 
thirteenth,  as  a  protection  against  tho 
rabble  of  the  town  who  were  always 
ready  to  cut  them  in  pieces  or  to  burn 
them  with  fire.  The  separateness 
which  made  them  strong  was  a  scandal 
wherever  they  went ;  it  converted  them 
into  a  secret  societv  which  needed 
neither  signs  nor  passwords,  and  was 
unconquerable  in  its  freemasonry  of 
kinship.  Not  a  common  faith,  nor 
worldly  interest,  and  still  less  the  weak 
threads  of  political  alliance,  bound  them 
together,  but  something  which  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  as  in  our  day  of  uni- 
versal intercourse  between  nations,  had 
lost  a  great  deal  of  its  significance,— 
we  mean  the  aboriginal,  and  almost 
savage,  feeling  of  the  clan,  in  which, 
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1)eneath  all  distinctions  of  rank,  there 
is  a  democracy  founded  on  blood-rela- 
tionship. Rich  or  poor,  in  rags  and 
tatters  or  in  silk  from  China,  the  Jew 
belonged  to  his  brethren.  They  might 
excommunicate  but  they  could  never 
disown  him.  So  far  down  lie  the  roots 
of  what  is  now  called  Semitism  ;  as 
only  by  keeping  in  view  the  idea  of 
the  clan  shall  we  understand  what  it  is 
that  has  called  forth  the  alarm  and 
stimulated  the  dislike  to  which  Jew- 
baiting  in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many owes  its  existence.  Even  the 
"  blood-legend,''  which  has  not,  we 
fear,  run  its  atrocious  course,  did  not 
spring  up  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
put  forward  by  the  impostor  Apion, 
whom  Josephus  refutes,  soon  after  the 
death  of  Philo  ;  nor  was  Apion  the  first 
who  invented  that  abominable  fiction. 
To  the  Jew,  indeed,  all  things  which 
the  Gentile  handled  were  unclean,  and 
the  Gentile  himself  before  all.  He  was 
not  likely  to  offer  such  a  victim  at 
Paschal-tide.  But  the  Egyptians  would 
infer,  upon  the  analogy  of  their  own 
ritual,  that  on  a  set  day  eating  of  blood, 
which  at  all  other  times  was  an  abomi- 
nation, might  become  to  the  Israelite  a 
solemn  duty.  And,  in  any  case,  the 
Jew's  exclusiveness  would  provoke  con- 
tempt and  hatred.  He  found  himself 
in  a  cosmopolitan  era,  clinging  to  his 
ancestral  rites,  his  unique  revelation 
from  on  high,  and  his  jealous  Deity. 
All  this  was  a  challenge  to  the  majesty 
of  Rome  ;  and  if  the  Hebrew  people 
would  not  conform  to  civilization,  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  had  done,  they 
must  be  annihilated.  But  the  catas- 
trophe, inevitable  from  any  point  of 
view,  was  hastened  by  the  Zealots  ;  and 
Isi*ael,  in  its  outward  visible  shape, 
passed  away  in  fire.  Titus  burnt  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  shortly  after 
Vespasian  closed  that  of  Onias  at  Heli- 
opolis.  The  priesthood,  when  it  could 
no  longer  sacrifice,  was  an  empty  name. 
But  the  law  remained  ;  not  in  docu- 
ments which  might  be  reduced  to  ashes, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  teachers  like 
Jochanan  ben  Zakkai,  who  had  retired 
to  Jamnia  with  his  disciples,  and  of 
the  circle  whose  memory  is  still  pre- 


served with  his,  from  Chanina  to  Na- 
hum  of  Gimso.  The  house  of  David 
was  not  extinct.  From  that  house, 
Hillel,  the  greatest  of  the  Babylonian 
masters,  was  said  to  have  sprung  ;  and 
once  more  in  the  person  of  his  descend- 
ant, Gamaliel,  it  was  restored.  To  the 
Oral  Law  the  Zext  of  Scripture  now  be- 
came definitely  subordinate.  In  the 
next  generation  Akiba  laid  down  the 
Mishna,  from  which  to  depart  was  to 
forsake  the  life  everlasting.  Akiba  is 
the  true  founder  of  Judaism  as  distinct 
from  the  Bible,  and  as  resting  on  the 
basis  of  tradition.  Nor  is  it  without 
significance  that  he  recognized  Bar 
Cochba  as  the  Messiah,  and  thus  be- 
came the  author  of  the  terrible  ruin 
which  has  associated  Hadrian  with 
Titus  and  Haman  in  Jewish  execra- 
tions, while  it  degraded  the  Holy  City 
into  a  Gentile  fortress,  ^lia  Capitolina. 
Henceforth  their  national  customs  were 
by  law  forbidden  ;  and  those  who  clung 
to  them  went  out  to  the  Babylonian 
land  where  their  brethren  had  dwelt 
since  the  Captivity.  There,  under  a 
succession  of  exilarchs,  fifteen  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  line  of  David, 
they  found  themselves  in  another  Holy 
Land,  which  they  accounted  even  purer 
tlian  Judaea.  It  was,  they  said,  fine 
flour  compared  with  meal.  As  for  the 
Western  Jews,  they  sank  into  silence. 
And  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
two  great  schools  of  Rabbinism  devel- 
oped the  Talmud  in  its  length  and 
breadth.  About  the  year  950  that  sec- 
ond Bible  of  the  Jews  was  to  make  its 
way  into  the  modern  world,  first  through 
the  Spanish,  and  later  on,  through  the 
French  and  German  commentators, 
migrating  finally  to  Poland,  whence, 
until  quite  recent  times,  it  ruled  over 
the  intellect  and  shaped  the  fortunes  of 
the  race  whose  genuine  Palladium  it 
was.  But  during  many  a  stormy  inter- 
val it  was  called  upon  to  maintain  its 
influence  against  the  magic  of  the  Xab- 
bala.  And  it  is  in  the  alternate  sway 
and  struggle  of  these  rival  tendencies 
that  the  life-history  of  Israel,  as  dis- 
tinct from  its  resistance  to  persecution, 
consists.  Three  Babylonians,  Ezra, 
Hillel,  and  Chiya,  have  been  celebrated 
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as  restorers  of  the  law  ;  and  though 
Ezra  belongs  to  the  Old  Testament,  he, 
like  the  others,  is  believed  to  have  set 
up  that  famous  '^  Hedge  "  of  halachic 
ordinances  behind  which  the  command- 
ments of  the  Pentateuch  disappear. 
Who  invented  the  Kabbala  is  not  so 
much  disputed  as  unknown.  The  most 
ancient  essay  in  that  method,  as  some  do 
vainly  boast,  is  the  "  Sepher  Yetsira," 
or  *'  Book  of  Creation  ;  "  but  the  most 
prolific  in  results,  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  "Zohar,"  which  is,  being  inter- 
preted "  Splendor,"  the  composition  of 
which  was  attributed,  falsely,  as  there 
is  excellent  reason  for  thinking,  to 
Simeon  Bar-Yochai,  a  renowned  sage, 
but  no  mystic,  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  Be  its  origin  what  it 
may,  however,  Gnostic,  Neo-Platonic, 
or  mediaeval,  the  Kabbala  is  nothing 
else  than  the  prophetic,  or  Messianic, 
idea,  striving,  within  the  borders  of 
Judaism,  to  overcome  the  legal  spirit 
and  transform  it  into  a  philosophy. 

To  relate  the  fortunes  of  a  disinher- 
ited nation,  which,  like  its  type  Ahasue- 
rus,  wanders  over  all  lands,  and  has 
come  into  contact  with  every  great  em- 
pire during  nearly  four  thousand  years 
while  its  own  records  are  crowded  with 
illustrious  and  piathetic  names,  is  evi- 
dently a  task  for  a  lifetime.  We  must 
reckon  Professor  Graetz  happy,  in  that 
he  survived  until  his  long  and  splendid 
enterprise  was  crowned  with  success. 
The  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  which  lies 
before  us  in  five  handsome  volumes,  and 
contains  no  less  than  three  thousand 
two  hundred  pages,  was  passing  through 
the  press  in  its  English  version,  and 
had  received  the  author's  final  touches, 
when  Graetz  died  in  September,  1891. 
The  original  extends  to  eleven  volumes, 
and  is  a  mine  of  learning  ;  but  will  be 
much  less  read  than  the  En&rlish  com- 
pendium,  which  gives  its  substance. 
It  is  a  work  as  honorable  to  the  nation 
of  which  he  was  both  historian  and 
apologist  as  to  himself.  Professor 
Graetz,  indeed,  was  by  no  means  indif- 
ferent to  the  cause  he  was  pleading. 
His  tone  is  often  as  keen  as  it  is  clear. 
The  moral  beauty  of  certain  Christian 
principles  he  does  not  seem  reluctant 


to  own.  But  he  is  intensely  Jewish  in 
his  cast  of  thought,  and  fiercely  opposed 
to  the  creeds  of  Europe,  which  he  puts 
aside  rather  than  criticises  with  a  more 
than  Positivist  scorn  for  metaphysics. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  writer 
who  is  so  little  touched  by  the  spirit  of 
the  New  Testament.  He  dislikes  St. 
Paul,  and  sets  Philo  above  St.  Paul's 
master.  These  volumes  would  be  more 
valuable  were  they  as  faithful  in  re- 
cording the  shadows  that  rest  upon 
Judaism  as  in  throwing  all  that  it  con- 
tains of  a  winning  and  energetic  char- 
acter into  bold  relief.  They  sin  —  we 
do  not  say  deliberately — by  omission. 
Hardly  any  room  is  given  to  those 
momentous  questions  which,  five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  clustered  round  the 
woixl  "  usury,"  and  which  have  now 
grown  up  into  the  tangled  and  pathless 
forest  of  the  "  High  Finance."  Again, 
the  strong  sympathy  which  we  detect 
in  Mendelssohn,  Borne,  and  Lassalle 
(men  of  very  unequal  greatness)  with 
progress  and  civilization  as  a  general 
movement,  seems  to  have  scarcely 
affected  the  historian.  It  assumes  in 
his  pages  too  national  a  tinge  ;  he  over- 
looks its  cosmopolitan  affinities,  and  has 
missed  its  inward  meaning.  Neither 
does  he  show  grasp  of  tliought  in  deal- 
ing with  the  metaphysicians  of  his  own 
race,  except  when  they  keep  to  strictly 
Jewish  lines.  We  feel  that  in  discuss- 
ing the  systems  of  Maimonides,  Ibn. 
Gebirol,  and,  above  all,  of  Spinoza,  he 
is  a  stranger  to  pure  i*eason,  and  looks 
on  it  as  mere  heathen  cloud-painting. 
In  short,  his  qualifications  are  literary 
much  more  than  philosophical.  But  he 
has  a  world  of  knowledge  ;  he  writes, 
in  a  strong  and  often  a  poetic  style, 
with  color  and  passion  ;  and  his  gift  of , 
orderly  recital  enables- him  to  group  the 
multifarious  incidents  round  points  to 
which  we  can  go  back  when  the  details 
threaten  to  overwhelm  us.  The  trans- 
lation, good  in  parts,  is  by  no  means  of 
uniform  excellence.  Like  nearly  all 
translations,  it  fails,  not  for  want  of 
knowing  the  original,  but  from  igno- 
rance of  the  language  into  which  the 
version  has  been  made.  Its  pages  are 
studded  with  Germanisms  ;  the  proper 
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names  do  not  always  appear  in  their 
English  form,  nor  according  to  any  one 
system  of  rendering  them  out  of  He- 
brew. Occasionally,  nothing  less  than 
acquaintance  with  the  Grerman  text  will 
clear  up  the  meaning.  And  the  index 
should  be  supplemented  by  good  chron- 
ological tables.  We  dwell  upon  these 
points,  not  as  being  unthankful  to  pos- 
sess, at  length,  a  full  and  well-consid- 
ered history  of  modern  Israel,  but  in 
the  hope  that  a  second  edition  will  be 
soon  called  for,  and  that  such  blemishes 
(they  are  not  always  slight)  may  be 
removed  from  a  work  which  none  can 
study  without  enlarging  their  thoughts 
and,  we  will  venture  to  add,  their  sym- 
pathies in  regard  to  a  much  persecuted 
race,  not  blameless,  perhaps,  in  every 
respect,  but  most  innocent  when  com- 
pared with  those  who  persecuted  them. 
Of  course,  the  Jewish  historian's 
point  of  sight  cannot  be  ours.  Graetz 
—  who,  by  his  share  in  the  founding  of 
Breslau  College  and  his  manifold  erudi- 
tion, has  contributed  most  honorably 
to  the  building  up  of  an  historic  sense 
in  the  Israel  of; to-day  —  was  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  great  but  deadly 
tradition  which  has  taken  his  people 
captive,  and  which  still  keeps  them 
under  the  yoke.  Not  that  he  turned 
from  Biblical  studies,  or  disparaged 
the  efforts,  as  heroic  as  for  a  while 
tliey  seemed  unsuccessful,  of  that  most 
amiable  and  disinterested  philosopher, 
Moses  Mendelssohn.  But  while  admit- 
ting that  ti^adition  has  forced,  and  even 
distorted,  the  sacred  text,  he  will  sur- 
render as  little  of  the  Talmud  as 
possible.  He  feels  not  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  those  Jewish  Protes- 
tants, the  Karaites,  who,  taught  by  the 
arch-heretic,  Anan  ben  David,  broke 
away  from  the  "sayings  of  the  Fa- 
thers," and  insisted  upon  the  written, 
in  opposition  to  the  spoken  law.  His 
view  may  be  termed  an  enlightened 
Babbinism  ;  but  it  is  one  which  all  sects 
of  Christians  would  find  a  difficulty  in 
understanding.  For  Graetz  is  of  opin- 
ion that  Judaism  does  not  consist  in  a 
doctrine  at  all.  It  has,  we  learn,  prop- 
erly speaking,  no  dogmas,  and  abstract 
statements  are  nothing  to  it.    The  heart 


of  the  Hebrew  worship,  as  this  teacher 
repeatedly  declares,  is  discipline,  and 
its  aim  the  observance  of  a  definite  code 
of  laws,  given  by  the  Almighty  on 
Mount  Sinai.  This,  says  our  historian, 
and  not  the  "loose  ground  of  belief," 
is  what  the  Jew  takes  his  stand  upon. 
Hebraism  consists  in  the  doing  of 
righteous  works,  to  which  you  may 
add,  if  you  please,  metaphysical  theories 
upon  creation,  immortality,  and  the  un- 
seen ;  but  all  such  pass  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  law,  which  is  to  adore  God 
and  obey  conscience.  Intensely  legal 
as  is  this  conception,  according  to  which 
obedience  is  the  sum  of  morality  and 
thought  goes  its  own  way  untrammelled , 
it  does  take  us  straight  into  the  Hala- 
chic  method  ;  it  is  a  short  way  to  end 
controversies  by  declaring  them  to  be 
of  no  account.  Hence  it  is  at  daggers 
drawn  with  the  Kabbala,  which  endeav- 
ors (fantastically  enough)  to  satisfy 
reason  as  well  as  to  be  a  guide  of  prac- 
tice. Our  historian  cannot  away  with 
the  Messianic  idea,  early  or  late.  He 
detests  the  Kabbalist  doctrine  in  all  its 
forms  ;  and  reckons  its  triumphs  as  a 
disaster,  which  introduced  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  Christianity  among 
those  who  would  never  have  welcomed 
it  without  a  disguise.  Eemarkable  I 
In  the  pre-Christian  Targums,  there 
is  a  name  for  the  word  of  God, — 
Memra,  —  which  recurs  hundreds  of 
times.  But  from  the  Talmud  it  has 
wholly  disappeared.  Evidently,  to  go 
on  using  it  when  Christians  could  point 
to  its  realization  in  a  definite  historical 
personage,  would  have  been  in  tK 
highest  degree  dangerous  to  Pharisaic 
orthodoxy.  Nor  would  the  Messianic 
idea  itself  have  escaped  the  like  sup- 
pression, could  the  masters  of  the 
Halacha  have  had  their  will.  That, 
however,  was  impossible.  At  eveiy 
turning-point  in  historj',  the  phantom 
of  a  coming  Messiah  has  troubled  the 
dreams  and  set  on  fire  the  hopes  of 
Judaism,  calling  forth  a  Hydra-brood  of 
impostors,  charlatans,  miracle-mongei's^ 
visionaries,  and  monomaniacs,  all  in- 
fected with  an  insane  conviction  of 
their  own  Deity,  or  worshipped  by  the 
followers  whom  they  drew  after  them 
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to  destmctiou.  It  is  a  long  and  lugu- 
brious catalogue,  abounding  in  per- 
plexed phenomena,  where  deceivers  and 
deceived  are  mingled  in  one  overpower- 
ing delusion.  Nor,  perhaps,  is  it  even 
now  exhausted. 

We  distinguish  three  main  currents 
in  the  general  history,  according  as  we 
view  the  orthodox  who  keep  everj'  jot 
and  tittle  of  their  Canon  Law,  the 
mystics  who  hanker  after  signs  and 
wonders,  ecstasies  and  direct  divine 
illuminations,  and  the  philosophers  who 
mostly  conform  to  what  they  find  pre- 
vailing around  them  in  rite  and  custom, 
but  whose  enthusiasm  kindles  only  at 
the  presence  of  ideas.  The  saints  of 
orthodoxy  are  innumerable,  nor  do  the 
mystics  yield  to  tliem  in  power  and  in- 
fluence. But  the  thinkers,  naturally, 
find  enemies  on  both  sides  ;  and,  unless 
they  break  altogether  with  Judaism, 
may  expect  their  systems  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  immense  tradition  which 
surrounds  them,  and  which  claims  all 
the  gifts  of  Israel,  individual  or  collec- 
tive, for  its  own.  The  story  which  we 
have  to  tell  as  briefly  as  we  may,  looks 
on  through  centuries  of  formalism,  to 
Maimonides  and  Mendelssohn.  With 
Maimonides  all  that  was  noblest  in  tra- 
dition is  taken  up  and  rationalized 
under  the  guidance  of  Aristotle's  phi- 
losophy. And  Mendelssohn,  who  ends 
the  Jewish  Middle  Age  and  begins  the 
new  time,  may  be  looked  upon  as  re- 
suming the  task  of  his  great  Egyptian 
predecessor,  although  he  substituted  a 
German  platonlzing  thought  for  the 
categories  and  the  logic  of  Stagira. 

First,  however,  the  orthodox  reigned, 
—  men  to  whom  it  was.  indisputable  that 
Moses  had  received  on  Sinai  not  only 
the  "Ten  Words,"  but  the  whole  of  the 
Bible,  with  Mishna,  Talmud,  and  Ha- 
gada  into  the  bargain.  These  hard- 
headed  legists  never  shrank  from  fancies 
which  would  have  staggered  a  genuine 
poet.  They  asserted  that  Jacob  the 
patriarch  had  gone  to  the  College  of 
Eabbis  when  a  youth,  and  that  Adam 
kept  the  law  in  Paradise.  The  angels, 
they  said,  nay  Adonai  himself  (for  they 
would  not  utter  the  sacred  four-lettered 


name)  spent  a  part  of  every  day  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Talmud,  as  well 
as  in  playing  with  Leviathan.  There 
was  an  academy  of  higher  studies  in 
Heaven,  to  which  a  rabbi,  like  Simeon 
Yochai,  might  be  summoned  from  his 
chair,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
knotty  points  which  had  engaged  and 
perplexed  the  wisdom  of  the  subtlest 
among  the  Seraphim.  Never,  surely, 
did  scholasticism  attain  to  such  dizzy 
altitudes.  Even  Graetz  allows  that  the 
rabbis  dwelt  with  intense  gravity  upon 
points  which  were  "immaterial  and 
frivolous."  It  is  certain  that  they  ste- 
reotyped the  most  abject  and  puerile 
usages,  and  encouraged  blinding  super- 
stitions. When  Hillel  pronounced  a 
word  wrong  because  his  master  had 
always  done  so,  Mumpsimus  met  with 
loud  applause.  But  whoever  will  con- 
vince liimself  of  the  amazing  extent  to 
which  ritualism  was  can-ied,  need  only 
read  through  the  Talmudic  decisions 
which  regard  the  Sabbath.  They  are 
punctiliousness  run  mad,  and  invested 
with  divine  authority.  As  Heine  re- 
marks with  a  smile,  the  faith  of  the 
fathers  proved  too  much  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  sons  ;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  author,  "  during  more 
than  a  thousand  years  the  external 
world  —  nature  and' mankind,  powers 
and  events  —  were  for  the  Jewish  na- 
tion insignificant  and  a  mere  phantom  ; 
the  only  reality  was  the  Talmud." 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  Bible, 
which  had  created  ancient  Israel,  be- 
came to  the  modern,  down  almost  to 
our  own  day,  a  dead  letter  :  **  the  words 
of  fire  and  balm  of  their  prophets,  the 
soul  outpourings  of  their  psalmists, 
were  known  to  them  only  in  the  light 
of  the  Talmud,"  again  remarks  their 
historian.  The  illustrious  rabbi,  Chiya 
ben  Abba,  did  not  even  know  the  Ten 
Commandments.  The  Halacha,  not  the 
Bible,  was  the  trunk  of  their  tree  of 
knowledge,  the  Midrash  its  roots,  the 
Talmud  its  branches,  and  its  blossoms 
the  Hagada.  "  Small  wonder,"  then, 
we  may  say  with  Graetz,  "if  in  this 
world,"  so  wide-reaching  and  dream- 
like, "the  sublime  and  the  common, 
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the  grave  and  the  ridiculous,  the  altar 
and  the  ashes" — nay,  even  if  "Jew 
and  heathen  '•  —  are  "  discovered  side 
by  side."    For  it  was  a  history,  a  code 
of  morals  and  worship,  and  a  library 
of  polemics,  all  in  one.    Six  centuries 
of  law,  experience,  and  criticism   lie 
petrified  within  it.     No  other  people 
has  kept    its   records  after  the   same 
anecdotical    and    microscopic   fashion, 
without  method  or  sequence  ;  nor  has 
any,  unless  the  Chinese,  permitted  so 
unchecked  a  jurisdiction  to  mere  schol- 
ars.    The  outcome  was  a  subtle,  all- 
pervading  tyranny,  which  reduced  the 
life  of  its  subjects,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  to  a  solemn  ritual,   every 
point  in  which  was  prescribed  under 
anathema.      And    woe    to    him    upon 
whom  the  anathema  fell  I      If  he  did 
not  repent  within  thirty  days,  he  was 
driven  out  from  among  his  brethren  ; 
none  could  hold  intercourse  with  him 
under  pain  of  sharing  in  the  same  fate  ; 
his  children  were   expelled    from  the 
schools,  his  wife  from  the  synagogue  ; 
and  all  men  were  forbidden  either  to 
bury  his  dead,  or  to  receive  his  new- 
born son  into  the  covenant  of  Abraham. 
Every  distinctive  sign  of  Judaism  was 
taken  from  the  outcast ;   and   he   be- 
came, in  the  energetic  language  of  our 
author,  "a  living  coi-pse."    Such  was 
the  weapon,  called  Niddui,  "  thrusting 
out,"  or  Cherem,  "  the  ban,"   which 
provided  a  sanction  as  terrible  as  it  was 
easy  to  handle,  to  the  "  ten  thousands 
of  the  laws,"  not  divine  but  human, 
whereby    Israel    was  shaped  into  the 
mediajval  and  modern  Jew. 

For  the  triumph*  of  this  gloomy  disci- 
pline, isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  indispensable.  At  first  un- 
der the  patriarchs  at  Usha  and  Seppho- 
ris,  and  afterwards  under  the  Resh 
Galutha,  or  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  in 
Babylon,  they  enjoyed,  like  religious 
communities  at  this  day  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  a  real  independence,  being 
subject,  of  course,  to  tribute,  but  man- 
aging their  own  affairs  without  moles- 
tation. The  Mishna  was  completed  by 
Judah  I.  about  189  a.d.  It  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  divine  severity,  and  will 
not  hear  of  God^s  love  to  his  creation. 


It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  [says 
Graetz]  that  the  violent  attacks  of  Hellen- 
ism under  Antiochus  ^piphanes  ;  the  bitter 
opposition  of  the  Sadducees  ;  the  allegorical 
misinterpretations  and  the  subtleties  of  the 
Alexandrian  philosophers  ;  and,  last  of  all, 
the  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Law  taken 
up  by  Pauline  Christianity  and  the  Gnos- 
tics ;  had  all  helped  to  bring  out  the  strictly 
legal  character  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Akiba  and  the  Tanaites  excommuni- 
cated those  Nazarene  Christians  who, 
under  the  name  of  Minims,  were  cursed 
in  the  daily  prayers ;  and  Christian 
writings  were  condemned  to  the  flames 
as  being  on  a  par  with  books  of  magic. 
The  Mishna,  though  it  appears  to  say 
nothing  about  these  Minims,  prohibits 
every  kind  of  intercourse  with  the  hea- 
then, whose  persons,  dwellings,  and 
raiment,  as  well  as  their  food,  were 
considered  unclean.  It  is  an  isolated 
saying,  but  still  in  the  spirit  of  that 
early  compilation,  when  one  teacher 
exclaims,  *'The  best  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, kill ;  the  best  among  serpents, 
crush  its  head."  No  help  was  to  be 
afforded  a  Gentile  mother  during  her 
pangs,  lest  a  "fresh  child  of  idolatry" 
should  be  brought  into  the  world.  And 
thousrh  the  heathen  were  not  to  be  led 
into  danger,  once  in,  they  might  be  left 
to  perish.  As  for  traitors  to  Judaism, 
who  were  accused  of  heresy  as  well  as 
treason,  no  mercy  was  to  be  shown 
them ;  and  no  sooner  did  they  return 
to  the  true  faith,  than  they  were  im- 
mediately to  be  put  to  death. 

Professor  Graetz  alludes  to  some  of 
these  details,  though  not  to  all ;  but 
evidence  of  them  is  at  hand  in  the  au- 
thorities from  which  he  quotes,  and 
they  fall  easily  into  the  picture  drawn 
by  his  own  hand.  Jewish  fanaticism 
was  bitter  and  bloody  in  its  reprisals  on 
the  heathen ;  witness  the  massacres 
and  burnings  perpetrated  during  the 
reign  of  Trajan  in  Cyrene,  Cyprus,  and 
Egypt ;  the  horrors  of  that  war  in  which 
Bar  Cochba  was  captain  of  the  rebels  ; 
and  the  dreadful  cruelties  at  Sepphoris 
and  Tiberias  when  the  Empire  had 
become  Christian  under  Constantine. 
Assuredly  the  hand  of  Edom  pressed 
hard  upon  Israel  when  it  exchanged 
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the  eagle  of  the  Roman  legions  for  the 
labaruin  and  its  cross.  And  Israel 
began  to  hate  proselytism — formerly 
their  distinctive  trait  among  the  nations 
— as  what  some  of  their  teachers  called 
it,  "a  plague  of  leprosy."  They  could 
not  endure  that  the  children  of  Judah 
and  Jacob  should  pass  over  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, or  should  be  dipped  by  the  hands 
of  bishops  in  the  baptismal  waters. 
Such  men  they  decried  as  apostates, 
and  followed  with  blows  and  curses. 
It  was  a  challenge  to  the  imperial 
power ;  and  the  law  of  Rome  thus  set 
in  array  against  the  law  of  Moses, 
increased  the  burdens  and  multiplied 
the  prohibitions  which,  from  Hadrian's 
time,  had  been  laid  upon  a  stiff-necked 
people.  In  this  fashion,  the  emperors 
on  one  side  and  the  rabbis  on  the  other 
began  between  them  to  compose  the 
pages,  stained  with  tears  and  blood, 
which  make  up  the  Jewish  chronicle  in 
the  West.  Yet,  if  the  Christian  proved 
himself  as  unpitying  as  he  was  omnipo- 
tent, can  we  pretend  that  the  Israelite 
repaid  him  with  meekness  ?  In  that 
long  and  most  miserable  contest,  which 
we  read  with  shame  and  remorse  even 
at  the  distance  of  centuries,  he  that 
took  the  sword  wielded  it  blindly  ;  but 
the  revolted  Jew,  living  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  multitude  which  was  too  strong 
for  him,  and  always  in  the  end  suffering 
defeat,  fell  at  length  into  despair.  His 
fanaticism  did  not  abandon  bin)  ;  it  be- 
came a  dumb  and  secret  passion,  lying 
deep  in  his  breast ;  or  it  whispered 
and  moaned  in  Hebrew  strophes,  the 
saddest  ever  breathed  by  human  lips, 
when  the  doors  were  closed  and  no  in- 
formers w^ere  lurking  within  to  carry 
the  matter. 

Constantius  it  was  who  in  339  for- 
bade the  circumcision  of  Christian 
slaves  under  penalty  of  death,  adding 
that  not  even  Gentiles  of  the  servile 
class  should  be  permitted  to  enroll 
themselves  in  the  Hebrew  religion, 
although  Jew  masters  looked  upon  it  as 
their  bounden  duty  to  make  proselytes 
of  the  strangers  within  their  gates. 
On  this  pattern  laws  regarding  them 
were  henceforth  framed,  and  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  may  be  dated  for  Israel  from 


the  weak  son  of  Constantine.  By  and 
by,  Justinian  touched  their  liturgy  with 
a  profane  hand.  It  is  said  that  he  pro- 
hibited the  recitation  of  the  Shema : 
"  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
one  God,"  and  he  certainly  insisted  on 
their  using  a  Greek  or  Latin  version  of 
the  Scripture  lessons  on  the  Sabbath. 
He  likewise  ordained  that  the  witness 
of  Jews  against  Christians  should  not 
be  allowed  in  the  courts  of  law.  "  There 
are  creeping  things  without  number," 
signified  to  Israel  the  Roman  edicts 
which  weighed  upon  them  with  a 
double  burden  of  taxes  and  intolerance. 
Did  they  rebel  once  more,  as  at  Antioch 
in  608,  kill  Anastasius  the  bishop,  and 
fling  their  Christian  captives  into  the 
fire  ?  Did  they  in  614  join  the  Persian 
host  which  swept  over  Palestine,  lay 
waste  the  sanctuaries,  slay  the  monks, 
massacre  their  enemies,  and  enter  Jeru- 
salem with  Chosroes  in  triumph  ?  All 
this  availed  them  nothing ;  it  was  but 
a  memory  stored  up  against  the  evil 
day  which  should  come  upon  them,  and 
whetted  the  sword  which  was  put  to 
their  throats  by  the  Crusaders. 

Beyond  the  Roman  Empire,  now  fast 
sinking  into  Byzantine  lethargy,  they 
enjoyed  much  freedom  ;  they  rose  even 
to  sovereignty  at  Khaibar,  to  the  north 
of  Yathrib  or  Medina,  which  was  to  be 
the  nursing  mother  of  Islam.  And  now 
by  an  extraordinary  fate,  the  religion 
from  which  Europe  has  received  its 
Christian  creed  was  on  the  point  of 
dominating  Asia  and  Africa  by  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Mohammed. 
From  time  immemorial,  the  ^'  nation  of 
writing,"  as  they  were  called,  seem  to 
have  planted  colonies  among  the  Arabs  ; 
but  in  the  seventh  century  they  prac- 
tised the  rites,  and  kept  the  festivals 
which  had  been  ordained  by  the  Ta- 
naim  and  Amoraim  who  systematized 
Judaism  in  Palestine.  Yathrib  was  the 
seat  of  an  academy  where  the  Scrip- 
tures were  duly  expounded,  not  indeed 
according  to  their  original  meaning, 
but  through  the  glass  of  the  Hagada, 
which  distorted  while  it  aimed  at  em- 
bellishing them.  Poetical  genius  had 
never  been  wanting  to  the  sons  of 
Ishmael,  as  the  Hamasa  and  the  Kitab 
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al   Aghanl    have    abundantly    shown. 
And  it  was  from  the  traditions  leather 
thau  the    Scriptures  of  thek  Hebrew 
cousins  tiiat  they  borrowed  the  legends, 
occasionally  dignified,  but  for  the  most 
part  dull  and  tedious,  which  have  fur- 
nished the  Kuran  with  its  embroidery 
pf   fiction.    Mohammed's    first   period 
has  a  strong  Jewish  coloring.    His  wife 
Khadija^s  near   kinsman,  Waraka  Ibn 
Naufal,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  embrace 
Judaism,  and  knew  Hebrew  well ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  Talmudic  influ- 
ences wrought  powerfully  on  the  minds 
of  the  Arabs,  even  when  Yathrib  had 
fallen  into  their  hands  and  Khaibar  was 
declining.      The    new   prophet    chose 
Jerusalem  for  his  Kiblah,  or  the  point 
to  which  his  disciples  should  turn  in 
prayer.    He  established  a  Day  of  Atone- 
ment.   And  the  Shema  may  well  have 
suggested  to  him  that  high  confession, 
''There  is    no  god  but  God,"   which 
holds  in  it  all  the  truth  of  Islam.    But 
dissensions  arose  ;  the  question  upon 
which  St.  Paul  had  separated  from  his 
brethren — whether,  namely,  the  Torah 
was  binding  under  a  more  perfect  dis- 
pensation —  came    to  the  front  *,    and 
Mohammed,  deciding  for  his  Arabs  as 
the  apostle  had  decided  for  the  Gala- 
tians,  broke  definitely  with  Judaism. 
He  put  away  fasting  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  instituted  the  sacred  month 
of  Bamadan,  accused  the  Israelites  of 
worshipping  Ezra,  retracted  many   of 
his  former  statements  in  their  favor, 
turned  to  Mecca  instead^  of  Jerusalem, 
denounced  alliance  with  the  Jews  no 
less  than  the  Christians,  and  in  628  put 
an  end    to  the  kingdom    of  Khaibar. 
His  reward  was  to  be  poisoned  by  the 
Jewish  captive  Zainab,  whom  Professor 
Graetz  extols,  like  another  Jael,  as  a 
"courageous    woman."     The    prophet 
died,  but  the  war  against  Israel  went 
on.     Omar  drove  out  the  Jews  from 
Arabia,  assigned  their  lands  to  his  own 
wj^rriors,  and  gave  them  in  exchange  a 
strip  of   territory    near   Kufa   on  the 
Euphrates.    Thus  the  two  streams  of 
the   Dispersion    met,  and   the    conse- 
quence was  the  rise  of  Karaism,  and  a 
fresh  and  very  brilliant  era  iu  the  devel- 
opment of  the  whole  race. 


These  emigrants  from  the  Arabian 
deseiis  brought  with  them  a  bold  and 
comparatively  unfettered  spirit,  which 
soon  threw  into  confusion  the  sleepy 
kingdom  of  the  exilarch,  and  dealt  with 
the  petrified  Talmud  much  as  Crom- 
welPs  Puritans  dealt  with  Episcopacy 
and  all  its  works.  The  ofilcial  teachers, 
called  geonim,  were  straitened  between 
their  own  brethren  and  tlie  conquering 
Moslems,  who  were  now  breaking  up 
the  Pc];sian  no  less  than  the  Bomau 
dominion  in  Asia,  and  who  would  fain 
have  abrogated  the  Torah  as  no  longer 
a  divine  law.  Necessity  was  laid  on 
Israel  to  study  the  Bible  texts  again. 
Omar  II.,  a  devout  or  bigoted  khalif, 
forbade,  in  717,  the  building  whether  of 
new  churches  or  of  new  synagogues. 
He  compelled  Jews  and  Christians  to 
embrace  the  Kuran.  And  tUe  false 
Messiah,  Serenus,  anticipating  modern 
Liberalism  by  eleven  centuries,  released 
his  disciples  from  the  Talmudic  ordi- 
nances, abolished  set  forms  of  prayer 
and  the  laws  concerning  food,  per- 
mitted marriage  without  a  written  con- 
tract, and  in  other  ways  revolted  from 
the  past.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Khalif  Yezid  ;  but,  forty  years  after, 
the  movement  which  exalted  Scripture 
at  the  expense  of  tradition  took  a  defi- 
nite and  lasting  shape,  under  Anan, 
whose  claims  on  the  succession  as  ex- 
ilarch were  disputed,  and  who  founded 
in  Palestine  the  "  religion  of  the  text," 
or  Karaism. 

"  An  immediate  consequence,"  says 
Graetz,  "  of  contact  with  the  Arabs  and 
the  study  of  Holy  Writ  was  the  spring- 
ing up  of  a  neo-Hebraic  poetry."    Nor 
was  the  old  divine  service  now  reckoned 
sufficient.    To  its  psalms  and  invoca- 
tions were  added  hymns,  suitable    to 
the  various  festivals  ;  and  the  long  line 
of  poetantic  writers  began  with  Jose 
bar  Jose,  whose  compositions,  though 
devoid  of  metrical  form,  have  elevation 
of  thought,  and  are  couched  in  taking 
language.     He  was  succeeded  by  Jan- 
nai,  who  introduced  rhyme  from  the 
Arabic ;  and  by  Kaliri,  who  put  into 
verse  large  portions    of   the    Hagadic 
literature,  and  whose  obscure  style  has 
not  prevented  him  from  being  honored 
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as  the  greatest  of  the  "poetanics," 
while  his  songs  and  prayers  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Babylonian,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, and  French  liturgies.  Singing 
and  music  now  found  an  entrance  into 
the  synagogue,  although  the  Talmudic 
authorities,  naturally  disinclined  to  see 
the  preacher  ousted  by  the  poet  and 
the  reader,  set  their  faces  against  every 
change.  But  the  spirit  of  sectarianism 
had  awakened  with  the  breath  of  inspi- 
ration and  the  return  to  Biblical  studies. 
Abu-Isa,  who  called  himself  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Messiah,  founded  the  first 
of  the  new*  Jewish  sects-  at  Ispahan  ; 
the  study  of  philosophy  was  beginning, 
and,  as  so  often  happens,  was  accom- 
panied with  an  immense  movement  of 
trade  and  commerce  among  civilized 
nations.  Charlemagne  favored  the  Jews 
in  the  West ;  and  though  his  contem- 
porary, the  famous  Harun  Alrashid, 
compelled  the  children  of  Israel  to  put 
on  a  yellow  badge,  even  as  Christians 
were  obliged  to  advertise  themselves  by 
wearing  blue,  an  age  of  toleration  and 
enlightenment  was  fast  setting  in  all 
over  the  Mohammedan  world. 

The  reign  of  Almamun  (813-833) 
marked  the  resurrection  of  Greek  learn- 
ing among  the  Saracens.  Ba<]^hdad, 
Kairuan,  and  Merv  became  centres  of 
erudition.  The  Mutazilists,  or  allego- 
rizing and  rationalistic  Moslems,  who 
were  protected  by  the  khalif,  read  into 
their  gross  Kuran  such  refined  mean- 
ings as  would  reconcile  it  with  the 
new-found  science  to  which  they  were 
passionately  given ;  and  with  them 
went  the  Karaites,  whose  conspicuous 
teacher,  Nahavendi,  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  inquiry  is  a  duty,  and  errors 
committed  in  the  course  of  it  are  no 
sin."  He  would  not  disown  the  Torah, 
but,  to  save  the  honor  of  the  Supreme, 
he  fell  back  upon  the  Alexandrian  idea 
of  angelic  demiurges  and  intermediate 
revelations.  Judaism  was  thus  rent  in 
twain.  While  the  Rabbanites,  exag- 
gerating their  tradition  in  the  *'Shiur 
Komah,"  and,  resolved  at  all  costs  to 
maintain  the  Hiigada,  were  making 
God  material,  and  turning  poetry  into 
the  most  scandalous  and  most  literal 
prose,  the  scientific  movement  contin- 


ued, and  sects  multiplied.  Sahal  of 
Tabaristan,  about  800,  had  translated 
into  Arabic  the  text-book  of  astronomy 
called  "Almagest"  frdm  Ptolemy's 
Greek,  and  had  discovered  the  refrac- 
tion of  light.  His  son  was  a  famous 
teacher  of  medicine.  And  Saad  of 
Fayum  (892-942),  though  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  Karaites,  published  an 
Arabic  rendering  of  the  Bible  with 
notes,  in  which  he  employed  the  Arabic 
characters  ;  devised  a  Hebrew  grammar 
and  lexicon  ;  fused  into  an  eclectic  sys- 
tem the  Talmud,  Scripture,  and  Greek 
philosophy  ;  and  has  a  decided  claim  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  creator  of  reli- 
gious scholasticism  in  the  Micklle  Ages. 
This  Saadiah,  who  spent  his  life  in 
con  trove  ray  with  the  Karaite  Ruchaim, 
was  installed  as  supreme  teacher,  or 
Gaon,  at  Sora,  in  928 ;  and  with  his 
triumph,  the  native  glory  of  Babylon 
departed.  Exiled  from  his  school  in 
933,  he  still  continued  to  write  ;  and 
Graetz  ascribes  to  him  at  this  period 
the  composition  of  the  "  Sepher  Yet- 
sira"  (which  othera  hold  to  be  far  more 
ancient),  and  of  his  great  work  on 
"  Faith  and  Creeds."  That  he  endeav- 
ored to  combine  the  Ten  Command- 
ments with  the  Ten  Categories  of 
Aristotle  does  not  give  us  a  flattering 
idea  of  his  metaphysical  acumen  ;  nor, 
if  he  is  answerable  for  the  Yetsira,  can 
we  suppose  that  he  had  grasped  the 
true  notion  of  philosophy  at  all.'  But 
his  general  view  of  the  religious  state 
of  his  contemporaries,  given  in  the  in- 
troduction to  "  Faith  and  Creeds,"  has 
a  curiously  modern  air.  The  Tal- 
mud, he  felt,  discouraged  metaphysics. 
''Those  who  search  into  space  and 
time  are  unworthy  to  live,"  such  was 
its  dictum.  Yet  unbelief  was  rampant. 
The  poet  Abu  Ala  had  sarcastically 
written,  "  The  world  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  —  those  who  understand  but  do 
not  believe,  and  those  who  believe  but 
have  no  understand ini?."  Chivi  Al- 
bachi,  though  a  Jew  and  a  RabbanHe, 
argued  not  only  against  the  Bible  but 
against  Revelation  itself.  ''  He  was  the 
first  consistent  Rationalist,"  observes 
Graetz,  and  he  had  numerous  followers. 
To  this  violent  onslaught  of  infidelity, 
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Saadiah  opposed  a  doctrine  of  the  rela- 
tions between  faith  and  science  which 
may  still  be  read  in  apologetic  literature, 
and  which  has  left  traces  in  every  age 
from  Aquinas  to  Paley  and  Newman. 
It  is  a  ma  media,  not  absolutely  scep- 
tical as  regards  the  powers  of  human 
reason,  but  insisting  on  the  fact  that  in 
Bevelation  we  are  given  a  direct  knowl- 
edge of  God  which  is  confirmed  by 
miracles,  and  which  is  level  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  all  mankind. 

Not  many  years  after  Saadiah's  death 
the  last  of  the  exilarchs  was  assassinated 
by  Moslems,  and  Sora  fell  into  decay. 
Its  school  was  closed  in  948.  Half  a 
century  more  and  Fumbeditha  came  to 
an  end.  In  1034  the  last  Gaon  was  ex- 
ecuted. The  Karaites  spread  far  and 
wide.  One  of  their  authorities,  Ben- 
Asher,  may  be  considered  as  responsi- 
ble for  the  Massoretic  edition  of  the 
Bible  which  is  now  in  common  circula- 
tion. And  it  must  have  seemed  when 
the  Prince  of  tlie  Captivity  had  ceased, 
the  Babbanite  schools  sunk  into  silence, 
and  research  and  metaphysics  were 
triumphant  throughout  Islam  (nor  had 
failed  to  conquer  disciples  from  Juda- 
ism), that  the  Talmud  was  now  at  length 
definitely  vanquished.  But  not  so  ;  the 
exact  contrary  came  to  pass.  Four 
men,  sent  out  of  Sora,  and  taken 
captive  by  the  Saracen  admiral,  Ibn 
Bumahis,  scattered  the  seeds  of  that 
wonderful  superstition  in  Egypt,  Kai- 
ruan,  Cordova,  and  perhaps  Narbonne. 
Of  these  Moses  ben  Chanoch,  who 
settled  at  Cordova  under  the  Moorish 
prince,  Abdul-Bahman  III.,  is  the  most 
considerable,  and  his  story  abounds  in 
romance  and  pathos.  To  him  it  is  due 
that  the  Spanish  Jews  became  inde- 
pendent of  the  Gaonate  ;  and  under 
his  influence  and  that  of  the  many  illus- 
trious disciples  who  followed  in  his 
footsteps,  Andalusia — nay,  the  whole 
of  Mohammedan  Spain  —  was  made  the 
garden  of  civilization  in  which  poetry 
and  science  flourished  together,  and  the 
austere  muse  of  Jerusalem  struck  an 
unwonted  chord  of  joy  upon  her  harp. 
In  other  parts  of  Europe  or  Asia,  the 
readers  of  the  liturgy  wrote  their  hymns 
and    sequences,  —  which    Ihey    called 


Selichas,  —  not  so  much  from  native 
inspiration  as  because  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  them  in  the  synagogue.  But 
while  the  golden  days  of  Andalusia 
lasted,  genius  seemed  to  awajcen  under 
a  breath  of  Fakiidise  ;  poet  answered 
poet,  frequent  as  the  birds  in  copse  and 
thicket  when  th«  spring  touches  them  ; 
and  in  Gebirol  and  Jehuda  Halevi  those 
winning  strains  broke  out  which,  some 
day,  modem  literature  will  insist  on 
making  its  own,  like  those  of  the  min- 
nesingers and  the  troubadours  which  it 
has  rescued  from  their  long  oblivion 
and  set  in  a  place  of  honor. 

The  protector  of  Judaism,  under 
whom  it  flourished  so  amazingly,  was 
Chasdai  Ibn  Shaprut,  —  a  noble  figure, 
genial,  erudite,  and  politic,  who  held, 
during  the  reign  of  Abdul  Bahman,  a 
position  not  unlike  that  of  foreign  min- 
ister. He  was  neither  vizier  nor  katib, 
yet  his  great  influence  with  Moors  and 
Christians  enabled  him  to  defend  his 
fellow-exiles,  and  in  his  time,  as  it  is 
exultingly  said,  '*the  poets  began  to 
sing,  and  wisdom  was  cherished." 
Dunash  Ibn  Labrat  created  the  artistic 
form  of  Jewish  poetry,  borrowing  it 
from  the  literature  around,  for,  in  those 
days,  "  Arab  was  the  teacher  of  Eber." 
Idyl,  panegyric,  and  satire  alternated 
with  the  sacred  hymns  which  were 
composed  in  abundance  ;  and  the  style 
was  gay  and  florid,  breathing  new  life 
into  the  dead  Hebrew,  developing  its 
resources,  and  adding  to  it  a  music  of 
which  it  might  not  have  appeared  to 
be  susceptible.  Menachem  of  Tortosa, 
who  first  distinguished  the  Hebrew 
roots  from  their  formatives,  wrote  a 
majestic  and  flowing  prose ;  but  he 
could  not  handle  poetry.  Chayuy  was 
the  first  scientific  grammarian ;  Ibn 
Abitur  translated  the  Mishna  into  Ara- 
bic ;  Jikatila  left  poems  which  met  with 
loud  applause  and  are  still  extant ;  Ibn 
Janach  composed  his  great  work  on 
syntax  ;  and  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
went  on  apace.  Gershom  of  Mayence 
(9G0-1028)  was,  however,  the  first  to 
write  a  commentary  on  that  enormous 
Bibliotheca  Fatrum.  For  the  Spanish 
Jews,  devotedly  as  they  held  to  their 
religion,  had  a  passion  for  culture  which 
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no  mere  exegesis  would  satisfy.  On 
the  death  of  the  last  Gaon,  Cordova  be- 
came, so  to  speak,  heir  by  default  of  the 
ancient  Babbinic  tradition.  Yet  the 
chequered  and  curious  histpiy  of  Ibn 
Nagrela,  vizier  of  Granada  under  King 
Habus,  and  the  elegies  and  misfortunes 
of  Ibn  Gebirol  whose  name  now  meets 
us,  have  little  in  common  with  the 
subtleties,  the  casuistry,  and  the  undi- 
luted fanaticism,  which  betray  the  nar- 
rowness while  testifying  to  the  power, 
of  the  Talmud,  whether  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bhine  or  within  the  schools  of 
Sora. 

Ibn  Gebirol  (1027-1070),  known  to 
mediseval  Christians  under  the  name  of 
Avicebron,  and  called  the  Jewish  Plato, 
seems  to  hold  among  the  poets  of  his 
race  a  position  not  unlike  that  of  Ra- 
faelle  among  painters.  While  a  mere 
boy,  he  created  the  most  difficult  forms 
of  versification,  handling  them  with 
consummate  ease  ;  and  he  had  scarcely 
emerged  from  youth  when  he  published 
at  Saragossa  one  of  those  deep  treatises, 
illustrating  the  ethical  sentences  of  the 
Talmud  from  Aristotle  and  the  Ara- 
bians, in  which  Israelites  of  Spanish 
origin  took  so  great  a  pleasure.  Gebirol 
was  of  a  sensitive  disposition,  and  soli- 
tude and  early  bereavement  inclined 
him  to  melancholy.  He  has  likened  his 
native  muse  to  a  dove  with  golden 
wings  and  a  tuneful  voice,  which 
soothed  him  with  its  exquisite  strains 
but  never  brought  joy  to  his  heart. 
Yekutiel  Alhassan,  who  at  that  time 
held  some  post  of  authority,  and  was 
perhaps  even  vizier,  in  Saragossa, 
afforded  the  young  man  his  protection  ; 
and  Gebirol  sang  his  praise  in  verses 
which  contain  many  picturesque  touches 
and  glowing  lines  of  landscape,  sug- 
gested by  the  Scriptures  —  a  manner  in 
which  he,  more  than  any  Hebrew  poet, 
has  excelled.  But  Yekutiel  was  mur- 
dered in  his  palace,  to  his  friend's  in- 
tense grief  and  indignation  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  leave  Spain  for  some  East- 
em  country.  Ibn  Ben  Nagrela  gave 
him  shelter  for  a  time  ;  but  he  spent  a 
wandering  existence,  and,  like  other 
poets,  tormented  himself  witli  imagi- 
nary no  less  than  real  sorrows.    From 


verse  he  descended  into  prose,  and 
wrote  the  abstruse  philosophical  dia- 
logues, moulded  on  Plato,  and-  but 
slightly  tinged  with  orthodox  Judaism, 
to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  ".Mekor 
Chayim,"  or  "  The  Fountain  of  Life." 
A  treatise  so  strange  to  the  Talmud 
was  not  calculated  to  win  applause 
among  even  the  Spanish  Hebrews.  But 
Arabians  and  Christians  fell  under  its 
influence  ;  it  was  translated  into  Latin  ; 
is  largely  quoted  by  the  famous  Domin- 
ican scholastics  ;  and  furnished  more 
than  one  hiqt  to  tlie  ICabbala  when, 
two  centuries  later,  the  revolution  took 
place  which  almost  dethroned  the  Tal- 
mud in  favor  of  its  mystic  and  supposi- 
titious rival. 

Ibn  Nagrela  met  a  tragic  end,  being 
crucified  outside  the  gates  of  Granada, 
where  he  had  ruled  with  almost  sov- 
ereign power ;  and  fifteen  hundred 
Jewish  families  are  said  to  have  been 
massacred  or  driven  into  exile  on  the 
same  day,  December  30, 1066.  It  was 
the  first  persecution  which  the  race  had 
undergone  in  the  peninsula  since  they 
helped  the  Saracens  (as  they  undoubt- 
edly did)  to  conquer  their  Christian 
masters,  and  opened  the  gates  of  Toledo 
to  the  enemy.  Gebirol  sang  of  these 
events  in  gloomy  strains  :  — 

My  exile  has  lasted  a  thousand  years  [he 
cried  in  the  person  of  Israel]  and  when 
shall  be  the  end  ?  Babylon  has  held  sway 
over  me  ;  Kome  brought  me  down  to  sore 
straits ;  Javan  and  Persia  have  scattered 
me  far  and  wide  ;  now  Ishmael,  during  four 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  has  made  a  spoil 
of  me. 

His  own  hour  was  approaching  while 
he  murmured  this  "pathetic  verse.  The 
legend,  which  Heine  has  given  with 
unrivalled  charm  in  the  "  Hebrew  Mel- 
odies," relates  that  an  Arabian  poet, 
filled  with  envy  of  Gebirol 's  song,  slew 
him,  and  buried  the  murdered  man  be- 
neath the  roots  of  a  fig-tree  in  his  own 
courtyard.  But  the  fig-tree  burst  into 
a  wealth  of  blossom  so  marvellous  that 
crowds  came  thither  to  admire  it ;  the 
crime  was  found  out,  and  the  guilty 
Arab  brought  to  his  doom.  But,  we 
may  say,  not  even  yet,  in  the  memory 
of  his  own  people,  has  the  poet's  tree 
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ceased  to  put  forth  its  flow^ers,  or  have 
the  soDgs  of  Avicebron  fallen  silent. 
He  was  only  forty-three  when  he  died, 
and  left  to  Judaism  an  imperishable 
name. 

As  the  eleventh  century  drew  to  a 
close,  the  Mohammedan  world,  shaken 
by  internecine  strife,  and  in  Spain  al- 
ready broken  up  into  separate  king- 
doms, saw  the  fury  of  the  Crusades 
coming  down  upon  it.  Hitherto,  in 
Christian  Europe,  the  Jews  had  been 
despised,  occasionally  plundered,  but 
on  the  whole  tolerated.  A  dreadful 
'Change  now  came  over  the  spirit'  in 
which  orthodox  Catholics  dealt  with 
them.  Whenever  a  Crusade  began, 
their  lives  and  fortunes  were  the  first 
object  of  assault.  Neither  princes  nor 
citizens,  indeed,  if  we  may  believe 
Graetz,  shared  in  the  crimes  which 
were  perpetrated  along  the  Rhine  or  in 
Eohemia  during  the  fatal  year  1095 ; 
they  were  the  work  of  the  disorderly 
rabble  ;  and  the  clergy,  except  Bichard 
of  Mayence  and  Egilbert  of  Treves, 
did  what  in  them  lay  to  protect  the 
Jews.  How  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
defended  them  against  German  fanat- 
icism, at  the  Second  Crusade,  is  well 
known,  and  has  elicited  the  grudging 
praise  of  Gibbon.  Nevertheless,  from 
1146  and  onwards,  unspeakable  cruelties 
were,  as  if  by  universal  agreement,  in- 
flicted upon  this  thrice  unhappy  nation, 
in  France,  in  the  cities  of  the  Rhine, 
along  the  Danube,  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
and  in  Morocco.  The  halcyon  period 
when  Moors  and  Israelites  studied  sci- 
ence from  the  same  book,  was  coming 
to  an  end.  In  1148,  Cordova  was  taken 
by  the  fanatical  Almohades,  who  were 
Mahdists  and  strict  Unitarians,  dwelling 
on  the  Barbary  coast ;  and  with  their 
victory,  the  gentle  rule  of  the  Almora- 
vides  over  Andalusia  ceased.  It  was  a 
bitter  day  for  Israel,  which  thereby  lost 
a  second  and  most  kindly  motherland. 

During  this  interval,  between  the 
First  and  Second  Crusades,  Hebrew 
poetry  attained  its  zenith  under  Jehuda 
Halevi,  who  wrote  the  ''  Songs  of 
Zion."  "  Pure  and  true  without  blem- 
ish were  both  his  song  and  his  soul," 
exclaims  Heine  in  those  fervid  verses 


which  describe  Jehuda's  love  towards 
Jerusalem,  and  which  no  one  who  has 
read  them  will  ever  forj^et.  The  echo 
of  a  divine  kiss  lingers  in  Halcvi's 
music  ;  and  it  brought  him  a  happiness 
which  seems,  after  one  brief  episode, 
to  have  set  him  above  earthly  attach- 
ments, although  the  songs  which  he 
published  as  a  youth  have  in  them  fire 
and  impetuosity.  ''For  how  can  a 
youth  of  twenty  renounce  the  cup  of 
pleasure?"  he  says  to  the  greybeards 
that  chided  him.  Well  acquainted  with 
the  Talmud,  skilled  in  science,  meta- 
physics, and  the  medical  art,  and  writ- 
ing Arabic  with  much  elegance,  he 
could  choose  what  subject  he  pleased  ; 
and  at  twenty-four  was  chanting  the 
praise  of  love  and  wine,  and  delineating 
scenes  from  the  world  of  nature  with  a 
master  hand.  He  believed  in  no  verses 
that  did  not  well  up  from  the  heart ; 
poetry  in  his  view  must  be  something 
innate  and  original ;  and,  suiting  the 
example  to  the  precept,  we  find  accord- 
ingly that  in  Jehuda,  perhaps,  even 
more  than  in  Gebirol,  form  and  spirit 
have  mingled  in  one  perfect  life.  When 
he  sings,  the  flowers  bloom,  the  air 
grows  balmy,  sunshine  alternates  with 
storm,  and  with  a  stroke  or  two  he  has 
given  us  a  picture.  Yet  there  was  a 
stage  beyond  this  gif^ce  and  eloquence 
to  which  he  attained.  Unlike  any  other 
poet  of  his  race,  Halevi  proved  himself 
fully  equal  to  the  task  which  Judaism 
has  laid  upon  its  90ns.  He  interpreted 
the  national  laments  and  longings  ;  and 
embodied  in  forms  of  divincst  beauty 
those  aspirations  for  the  renewal  of 
Zion's  glorious  past  which  the  prophets 
had  touched  with  their  glowing  pencil. 
He  was  a  son  of  Korah,  but  rich  in 
modem  lore,  profound,  and  compre- 
hensive. His  faith  assured  him  that 
^'  Israel  is  the  heart  of  mankind,"  and 
into  that  heart  he  poured  his  mellow 
music.  *'  Oh  that  I  had  eagles'  wings," 
he  cries  with  tender  vehemence,  when 
he  is  reminded  of  Zion  '*  that  I  might 
fly  to  thee,  and  wet  thy  dust  with  my 
tears  I  "  Israel,  wandering  and  in  cap- 
tivity, was  'Uhe  distant  dove,"  and 
Jerusalem  the  desire  of  the  whole  earth. 
Nor  did  he  confine  his  arguments  and 
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passionate  persaasion  even  within  tlie 
roomy  bounds  of  this  splendid  poetiy. 
In  the  apologetic  dialogues,  entitled 
'''  Chozari,"  which  he  composed  in  Ara- 
bic, he  has  left  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
deepest  —  nay,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the 
most  truthful  •<—  defence  of  Judaism  that 
was  ever  written.  It  may  be  described, 
we  think j  without  much  injustice,  as 
containing  those  essential  principles, 
common  to  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Old,  which  can  never  be  denied  except 
by  misunderstanding  or  malevolence. 
And  the  short  poem  by  which  they  are 
introduced  has  still  a  meaning  for  be- 
lievers in  Revelation :  — 


Be  not  thou  enticed  by  the  wisdom  of  the 

Greeks, 
Which  bears  only  fair  blossoms  but  never 

fruit. 
What  is  the  essence  thereof?    That  God 

created  not  the  world, 
And  that  ever,  from  the  first,  it  was  wrapped 

up  in  myths. 
If  to  such  words  thou  lendest  a  willing  ear. 
Thou  shalt  return  with  a  talkative  mouth, 

heart  void,  and  tmsatisfied. 

The  decisive  argument  for  religion  is, 
according  to  Halevi,  not  derived  from 
the  speculative  reason,  but  founded  on 
expeiience.  That  living  ideal  of  con- 
duct which  justifies  itself  by  works,  is  a 
proof  of  the  living  God  by  whom  it  was 
given,  and  the  act  whereby  he  reveals 
himself.  In  this  sense,  prophecy  is  the 
greatest  of  historical  facts  ;  and  the 
Messianic  kingdom  is  its  scope  and 
fruit.  When  Israel  has  leavened  the 
world,  its  hitherto  separated  offspring, 
Christianity  and  Islam,  will  at  last 
unite  with  their  parent  stem.  From  a 
Jewish  point  of  view,  what  could  be 
more  generous  ?  Yet  surely  it  is  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Prophets,  and  does  but  echo  the  sub- 
lime second  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  which 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  House  is 
established  above  all  the  hills,  and  all 
nations  are  flowing  to  it.  And  has  not 
St.  Paul  himself  taught  us  the  parable 
of  the  wild  olive  which  was  ''  graffed 
contrary  to  nature  into  a  good  .  olive- 
tree  "  ?  So  the  natural  branches  are 
Btill  beloved.  Israel,  as  described  by 
its  children,  is  the  olive-tree,  smitten 
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by  storm  and  exposed  to  the  long  win- 
ter, yet  never  found  bare  of  leaves.  In 
the  teachings  of  ^'  Chozari,"  though 
controversial,  we  may,  if  we  will,  dis- 
cover the  roots  of  a  true  religious  peace  ; 
and  well  had  it  been  for  Christians  no 
less  than  Jews,  in  the  mournful  era 
which  was  now,  alas  I  beginning,  had 
their  rulers  in  Church  and  State  laid  its 
lessons  to  heart. 

But  history  and  criticism  did  not 
flourish  in  the  twelfth  century.  Halevi 
went  on  his  memorable  pilgrimage,  and 
di,ed,  in  what  year  is  unknown,  beneath 
the  very  walls  of  Jerusalem,  as  the 
story  says,  being  trampled  to  death  by 
a  fanatical  Moslem^  who  rode  him  down 
while  he  was  at  prayer.  And  the  grim 
and  false  ^'  accusation  of  blood "  was 
made  for  the  first  time  at  Blois  in  1171. 
Persecution  and  proselytism,  not  recon- 
cilement, were  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  Rabbinism  in  France,  thanks  to 
Rashi  of  Troyes  and  the  Tosaphists, 
had  made  astonishing  progress,  so  that 
the  proverb  ran,  "Spain  for  poetry, 
but  for  the  Talmud  Champagne."  At 
Lunel,  the  Tibbonides  founded  their 
well-known' school,  and  Karbonne  and 
Montpellier  became  centres  of  learning. 
But  in  England  the  Jews  underwent 
spoiling  of  their  goods  and  massacre  ; 
and  at  length  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
were  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  not  to 
return  before  the  time  of  Cromwell.  In 
the  Germanic  Empire,  they  were  de- 
graded, even  for  safety's  sake,  into 
serfs  of  the  Imperial  Chancery  ;  but 
neither  did  that  protect  them  from  sud- 
den outbreaks  of  fury  among  the  peo- 
ple, or  of  greed  in  the  mail-clad  knights 
to  whom  a  Jew's  ransom  meant  gold, 
or  the  cancelling  of  their  own  debts. 
They  were  counted  as  chattels,  and  sold 
backwards  and  forwards  from  hand  to 
hand,  with  the  estates  to  which  they 
had  become  adscript.  Then  the  up- 
heaval of  Christendom  which  is  sig- 
nified by  those  ominous  words,  the 
Albigenses  and  the  Inquisition,  fol- 
lowed upon  their  other  misfortunes  ; 
and  Innocent  III.,  copying  Omar,  Ha- 
run  Alrashid,  and  Almansur,  issued  in 
1215,  during  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Lateran,  his  .melancholy  "  Constitutio 
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Judaeorum."  They  had  been  beaten 
with,  whips  ;  but  now  they  were  to  be 
scourged  with  scorpions. 
'  The  "saffron-yellow"  badge,  the 
filthy  gaberdine,  and  the  beard  which 
he  was  forbidden  to  trim,  marked  out 
the  Jew  henceforth  as  a  social  leper. 
He  learned  even  to  despise  himself. 
The  very  language  that  he  spoke  fell 
into  a  jargon,  and  his  songs  in  the 
synagogue  were  one  despairing  cry  to 
the  Heaven  which  over  his  heiid  be- 
came like  brass.  The  revival  of  Chris- 
tian enthusiasm,  to  which  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  1)ore  witness  while 
they  kept  it  in  full  career,  meant  for 
the  Jews  willing  or  forced  apostasies, 
disputes  in  which  they  might  always 
be  refuted  at  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
charges  of  blasphem}'  brought  against 
their  Rabbinical  tradition,  and  the 
burning  of  the  Talmud  on  which  their 
very  existence  was  staked.  The  Pa- 
pacy, which  had  on  many  occasions 
protected  them,  now  seemed  to  obey  a 
contrary  impulse  ;  there  might  be  fre- 
quent truces,  but  on  peace  the  Israelites 
could  never  reckon.  Professor  Graetz 
recalls  with  indignation  the  names  of 
Vincent  Ferrer,  Paul  of  Burgos,  and 
John  Capistran,  as  of  the  many  preach- 
ers and  inquisitors  who  were  ever  light- 
ing upon  fresh  devices  whereby  to 
subdue  the  obstinacy  of  men  whom  no 
persuasion  was  likely  to  change  into 
sincere  Christians.  The  Black  Death 
itself  had  been  ascribed  to  the  Jews, 
and  they  suffered  in  consequence  a 
double  agony,  like  creatures  escaping 
from  the  snare  of  the  hunter  only  to  be 
ringed  about  with  fire.  Their  beloved 
Spain  no  longer  gave  them  a  refuge. 
The  "Laws  of  Alfonso"  were  put  in 
force  against  them  ;  and  at  Seville,  in 
1391,  Martinez  instigated  a  massacre 
which  was  repeated  elsewhere  on  the 
widest  scale.  Baptism  or  death  was 
strictly  the  alternative.  And  when  a 
multitude  accepted  baptism  under  this 
simple  rule  of  controversy,  the  miser- 
able race  of  Man*ano8,  or  pseudo-Chris- 
tians, came  into  being,  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  Of  their  persecutors,  and,  as 
it  proved,  to  the  ruin  of  that  Spain 
which  had  begotten  them. 


Every  page  of  this  awful  story,  from 
the  massacre  of  Beziers  in  1209  to  the 
Reformation,  is  stained  with  blood.  It 
is  a  tragedy  of  despair,  beginning  afresh 
when  it  seems  on  the  point  of  ending,, 
and  so  full  of  pain  and  horror  that  the 
eyes  turn  from  it,  and  the  heart  sickena 
at  its  mere  remembrance.  But  those 
who  would  blow  up  in  our  day  the 
Moloch  fires  of  Anti-Semitism  should 
at  least  have  the  courage  to  look  upon 
their  fathers'  doings.  Never  was  there 
a  more  striking  application  of  the  prov* 
erb*'Odisse  quem  leeseris."  The  Jew 
was  trampled  into  the  mire,  and  Chris- 
tians turned  from  him  with  disdain* 
Yet  have  we  not  seen  what  a  Jew  mis:ht 
become,  as  poet,  philosopher,  and  min« 
ister  of  state,  in  the  countries  which 
suffered  him  to  live  and  thrive  ?  And 
the  greatest  of  names  we  have  not 
mentioned.  For  Maimonides,  who  died 
in  1204,  is  celebrated  among  his  own 
people  as  a  second  Moses ;  and  his 
"  Mishne-Torah  "  and  *'  Guide  to  the 
Perplexed"  are  a  demonstration  that, 
in  severe  thinking  as  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  a  Hebrew  need  not  yield  to  Greek 
or  Christian.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  Spinoza  was  to  give  as 
remarkable  a  proof  of  the  depth  and 
purity  which  belong  to  the  noblest 
Judaism  ;  and  in  a  century  more  Men- 
delssohn had  reinforced  the  lesson  with 
his  example.  Such  were  the  spirits  on 
which  a  fanaticism  as  blind  as  it  was 
contrary  to  the  New  Testament  longed 
to  satiate  its  wrath  and  ignorance* 
But  Israel,  though  fiung  into  the  fire  of 
Tophet,  came  out  alive ;  its  mission 
was  not  yet  fulfilled.  Maimonides 
stretched  forth  a  hand  to  Reuchlin ; 
the  Marranos  fiowered  in  Spinoza  ;  and 
Lessing  discovered  in  Mendelssohn  the 
prophetic  type  of  his  "  Nathan,"  who, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  so 
marvellously  influenced  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
Jews  might  have  contributed  as  friends 
to  European  civilization  —  witness  their 
high  and  splendid  achievements  in 
Spain.  If  they  were  made  its  open  or 
its  secret  enemies,  on  whom  is  the 
blame  to  fall?  Not  surely  on  those 
who  were  compelled  to  draw  back  into 
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.their  own  world,  who  were  excommu- 
nicated from  learning  as  well  as  from 
society,  and  driven  to  seek  in  Tahnud 
or  Kabbala  the  consolation  and  the  light 
which  on  every  other  side  were  denied 
them. 

Maimonides  (1135-1204),  who  settled 
in  Egypt,  but  was  of   Cordovan  par- 
entage, summed  up  in  himself  the  Jew- 
ish   philosophy,   and    represents,    like 
Aquinas  among  the    Latins   and    Ibu 
Boshd  among  the  Arabians,  that  return 
to  Aristotle  which  was  the  governing 
idea  of  mediaeval  metaphysics.     But  as 
a  man    of   genius,  who  was    also  an 
ecleqtic,  he  cast  out  no  element  from 
his  system  whencesoever  it    came  to 
him.      The  High  Babbinical  party  of 
which  Nachmani  of  MontpcUier  took 
the  lead,  could  not  endure  that  philos- 
ophy should  lay  its  hand  upon  Bible  or 
Talmud  ;  and  Maimonides  was  suspect 
in  their  eyes  because  of  his  science  and 
his  rationalism.    They  burnt  his  writ- 
ings ;   put  his  memory  under  a  ban  ; 
and  went  so  far  as  to  call  him  on  his 
gravestone  at  Tiberias,   "  the  excom- 
municated   heretic."      Violent  dissen- 
sions rent  the  air  soon  after  his  death, 
and  lasted  a  full  hundred  years,  ending, 
however,  not  in  the  triumph  of   the 
old  reactionary  views,  but  in  a  great 
outburst  of  Kabbalistic  madness,  and 
the  decay  of  science.    In  this  Pyrrhic 
victory,  Ben  Adret  plays  his  pari  ;  and 
Gerona,  which  had   hitherto  not  been 
famous  as  a  seat  of  learning,  sent  forth 
the    creative    breath  which   fashioned 
Todros    Abulafia,  Jikatila,  and   above 
all  Moses  do   Leone,  into  apostles  of 
what  was  really  a  new  and  a  destruc- 
tive creed.    To  Moses  de  Leone  (1250- 
1305)  our  author  attributes  the  forgery 
of  that  strange  volume  the  *'  Zohar," 
with   its  rhapsodies  and  vaticinations, 
its  bi-sexual  Deity,  its  Messianic  hopes, 
and    its    intoxicating   allegories.      The 
Talmud  was  assaulted  from  without  by 
burnings,  and  from  within  by  aposta- 
sies.     While   Latin  Christendom   was 
torn  asunder  by  the  schism  of  the  West, 
it  seemed  not  improbable  that  Jewiy 
would  fall  to  pieces  beneath  the  strokes 
of  the  Kabbala.    But  persecution  once 
more   welded   the  Israelites   together. 


Inquisitors  like  Torquemada  and  Peter 
d'Arbues,  and  sovereigns  po  less  reli- 
gious than  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
exemplified  the  paradox  which  they 
might  have  learnt  from  TertuUian,  that 
the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church.  At  length  a  storm  broke 
which  had  for  generations  been  mutter- 
ing—  Granada  fell;  the  Mooi*s  were 
driven  from  Spain  ;  and  on  August  2iid. 
1492,  the  whole  nation  of  Israel,  num- 
bered at  three  hundred  thousand  souls, 
passed  into  exile  from  the  land  in  which 
they  were  bred  and  born,  carrying  with 
them  the  prosperity  of  that  Castilian 
Empire  which  was  to  make  a  holocaust 
of  its  own  self  in  the  auto  dafi. 

It  was  an  immense  dispersion,  marked 
by  plague  and  famine,  with  all  the  hor- 
rors of  a  sudden  and  most  cruel  exodu^, 
beyond  words  to  describe,  and  happily 
unimaginable  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  such  things  with  their  own  eyes. 
Poland  now  became  the  centre  of  Rab- 
binism  ;  and  the  Sephardic  Jews  were 
scattered  on  every  shore.  But  it  was 
the  hour  of  the  Reformation.  Learning: 
had  revived  ;  Reuchlin,  the  first  great 
Hebrew  scholar,  made  the  study  of  tho 
sacred  text  fashionable  in  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  question  of  the  Bible 
became  supreme,  and  when  whoso  could 
read  it  deemed  that  he  might  dispense 
with  his  ancient  teachers.  It  is  true 
that  the  Israelites  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  neither  understood  nor  at- 
tended to  the  Scripture  texts.  And  that 
which  they  did  believe  in,  the  Talmud, 
was  still  exposed  to  peril ;  indeed,  as 
Graetz  argues,  nothing  sheltered  it  so 
much  as  the  heterodox  Kabbala,  with 
its  false  Christian  air,  which  Reuchlin 
and  Pico  di  Mirandola  had  been  taught 
in  the  writings  of  Jikatila  to  reverence  ; 
and  which  Clement  VII.,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, Leo  X.,  was  disposed  to  regard 
with  no  unfavorable  eye.  The  Reform- 
ers, meanwhile,  had  as  little  liking  for 
the  Jews  as  had  ever  their  Dominican 
opponents.  Luther,  who  at  one  time 
had  spoken  kindly  of  them,  denounced 
them  in  1542  with  his  usual  wealth  of 
invective  ;  he  called  them  "  this  miser- 
able and  wicked  people,"  and  was  him- 
self unprincipled  enough  to  repeat  the 
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murderous  legends  of  their  eating  the 
blood  of  Christian  children  and  poi- 
soning the  wells,  which  had  so  often 
roused  the  ignorant  rabble  against 
them.  None  of  the  new  sects  was 
more  hated  than  the  Socinians ;  and 
what  could  injure  them  so  much  as  to 
cry  out  that  they  were  *'  half  Jews  "  ? 
The  return  to  the  Bible ,  which  might 
liave  seemed  favorable  to  their  inter- 
ests, made  on  the  whole  little  difference 
in  the  feelings  which  their  name  ex- 
cited. But  in  western  Europe  their 
number  was  small.  And  over  them, 
too,  w^ere  passing  the  waves  of  revolu- 
tpn.  With  the  growing  belief  in  Kab- 
balistic  dreams,  there  was  sure  to  be  no 
lack  of  false  Messiahs.  From  the  Bef- 
ormation  down  to  the  present  century 
those  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  have 
never  been  wanting  ;  and  the  history  of 
Israel  cannot,  even  though  it  would, 
pass  by  on  the  other  side  without  re- 
garding them. 

The  Jews  had  been  exiled  from  Spain 
and  treated  with  harshness  and  cruelty 
in  Portugal.  Their  children  were  taken 
from  tliem  and  forcibly  baptized  ;  and 
thousands  had  feigned  conversion  to 
escape  from  death  or  slave  17.  Through- 
out the  peninsula,  these  Marranos,  tor- 
mented by  the  government,  scorned  by 
the  common  people,  and  alternately 
protected  and  abandoned  by  the  popes 
to  whom  they  appealed,  dragged  on 
an  existence  to  which  no  ingredient 
of  bitterness  was  wanting.  They  were 
neither  Christians  nor  Jews,  condemned 
to  practise  that  which  they  loathed  as 
idolatry,  yet  gaining  thereby  no  more 
freedom  or  peace  than  if  they  had  per- 
sisted in  their  fathers'  religion.  So 
dreadful  a  captivity  had  never  yet  over- 
taken the  nation  as  this  which  destroved 
both  body  and  soul  into  Gehenna. 
Even  the  Moslem  fanatics,  who  in 
Maimonides'  time  had  insisted  on  many 
Israelites  conforming  to  Islam,  did  not 
lay  upon  them  a  burden  equal,  in  their 
eyes,  to  that  of  baptism.  For,  in  some 
sense,  they  could  allow  the  claims  of 
Mohammed ;  but  the  Christianity  of 
southern  Europe  was  to  them  Nehush- 
tan,  a  thing  unspeakably  sinful.  No 
wonder     that    Abrabanel     prophesied 


against  Borne,  foretelling  its  speedy 
downfall ;  or  that  when  the  mysterious 
David  Beubeni,  coming  out  of  the  East, 
announced  himself  as  the  Messiah's 
herald,  he  was  followed  by  multitudes 
with  awe  and  expectation.  His  most 
notable  conquest,  however,  was  Solo- 
mon Molcho,  a  Portuguese  Marrano 
and  Kabbalist,  who  underwent  circum- 
cision, travelled  to  the  papal  court,  was 
hunted  by  the  inquisitors,  sheltered  in 
the  Vatican  itself  by  Clement  VII., 
declared  by  his  enthusiastic  disciples  to 
be  the  Messiah  whom  Beubeni  had 
prognosticated,  and  in  1532  carried  in 
chains  to  Mantua,  and  there  burnt  under 
the  eyes  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

This  astonishing  romance  was  not  to 
end  at  the  funeral  pyre.  Joseph  Karo 
(1488-1575),  who  had  been  driven  from 
Spain  with  his  parents  and  had  since 
travelled  as  far  as  Nicopolis  and  Adrian- 
ople,  was  the  most  eminent  of  a  company 
which  believed  in  Molcho's  pretensions 
and  shared  his  dreams.  He  cultivated 
visions  and  voices  from  the  unseen, 
worshipped  an  apparition  which  he 
looked  upon  as  the  Mishna  incarnate, 
composed  his  immense  book  of  ordi- 
nances, the  "  Shulchan  Aruch,"  and 
thus  inflicted  on  the  orthodox  a  de- 
graded, spiritless,  and  unintellectual 
Judaism  which  was  far  below  that  of 
Maimonides.  But  his  code  fell  in  with 
the  prevailing  Kabbalist  ideas,  and  was 
received  in  Turkey,  Italy,  the  East, 
and  even  in  that  new  sanctuary  of  the 
Talmud,  Poland.  To  Karo  must  be  at* 
tributed  the  sort  of  Judaism  which  pre- 
vailed down  to  the  French  Bevolution, 
although  not  without  attacks  from  more 
fantastic  notions.  Another  visionary, 
Isaac  Lurya,  the  ghost-seer  of  Saphet 
(1534-1572),  was  an  ascetic  who  taught 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  talked 
face  to  face  with  Elijah  and  Simon  Bar 
Yochai.  Into  his  Kabbala  he  imported 
the  casuistry  which  has  made  of  its 
predecessor  of  the  Talmud  so  hopeless 
and  involved  a  network.  Meeting  the 
still  greater  visionary,  Vitale  Calabrese, 
Luiya  was  persuaded  to  believe  in  him- 
self as  the  Messiah  of  Ephraim  ;  and 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
his    prophet   and    teacher,    this   same 
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Vital e,  deified  the  mystic,  whose  influ- 
ence had  raised  the  ^'  Zohar"  to  a  level 
with  Scripture.  "Elective  affinities," 
or  what  has  since  become  famous  under 
the  name  of  Free  Love,  made  a  figure 
in  the  new  creed  ;  and  Quietism  and 
the  Sabbath  were  oddly  combined  with 
a  sort  of  magic  and  necromancy.  The 
"  lion's  young  ones,"  as  Lurya's  disci- 
ples called  themselves,  now  won  a  com- 
plete triumph  over  the  Talmud.  By 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
two  currents  which  had  long  been  strug- 
gling in  Judaism  come  clearly  to  light ; 
and  while  wc  cannot  but  hold  the  school 
of  Molcho,  Calabrese,  and  their  after- 
math responsible  for  the  episode,  as 
frenzied  as  it  was  long-enduring,  of 
Sabbatai  Zevi,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  "burrowing"  sceptics  —  Uriel 
da  Costa,  Leo  Modena,  and  Simon  Luz- 
zato  —  prepare  us  for  the  apparition  of 
a  perfectly  self-controlled  and  untram- 
melled intellect,  in  the  man  who  had 
all  their  enthusiasm  and  not  an  atom  of 
their  extravagance — we  mean  Bene- 
dict Spinoza. 

But  first  of  the  "  Messiah  of  Smyrna," 
Sabbatai  Zevi,  who  is  described,  like 
Molcho,  as  winning  hearts  by  his  strik- 
ingly Jewish  beauty  of  form  and  fea- 
ture, his  musical  eloquence,  and  his 
devotion  to  solitude  and  the  ascetic  life. 
From  earliest  youth  he  was  an  enthu- 
siast. Entangled  in  the  mazes  of  the 
Luryau  Kabbala,  and  not  unacquainted 
with  the  dreams  of  English  Fifth  Mon- 
archy men  (it  is  curious  to  observe  that 
they  had  travelled  as  far  as  Smyrna), 
Sabbatai  calculated  from  the  "Zohar" 
that  the  Christian  year  1648  would  usher 
in  the  Messianic  period.  He  boldly 
pronounced  the  Ineffable  Name,  which 
bad  so  long  been  taboo  to  the  Isi*aelites, 
and  thus  in  the  predestined  year  made 
himself  known  among  his  companions 
as  their  redeemer.  He  was  excommu- 
nicated and  banished ;  but  Yachini 
brought  him  encourasrement  in  the 
shape  of  a  forged  prophecy  which  de- 
clared his  Messiahship  by  name.  At 
Salonica,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Jewish 
mysticism,  adherents  flocked  round 
him,  and  he  celebrated  his  wedding 
with  the  Torah  in  solemn  state.    Again 


he  was  banished  ;  but  he  put  on  the  air 
of  a  martyr,  made  proselytes  in  Cairo 
and  Jerusalem,  found,  like  Simon  Ma- 
gus, a  female  companion  whom  he  took 
as  his  spiritual  wife,  and  returned  to 
Smyrna  in  triumph.  He  was  publicly 
proclaimed  as  the  Messiah  with  blowing 
of  horns  and  great  shouting,  in  the 
synagogue  of  his  native  place,  on  the 
New  Year's  day  of  the  Jews,  1665. 
Extraordinary  scenes,  worthy  of  the 
millennium  as  conceived  by  an  ignorant 
and  carnal-minded  populace,  followed. 
The  madness  spread,  not  only  through- 
out Asia,  but  in  Turkey  and  Holland  ; 
Sabbatai  became  a  mythical  personage 
in  all  Israel,  round  whose  name  legends 
clustered  ;  he  was  discussed  even  on 
'Change,  had  disciples  in  England,  and 
was  confidently  expected  to  receive  the 
anointing  of  King  and  Messiah  during 
the  year  which  he  had  announced,  1666, 
in  the  Holy  City.  Samuel  Primo  de- 
clared the  ordinances  of  the  Shulchan 
Aruch  to  be  no  longer  binding  ;  and 
Sabbatai  was  given  the  title  of  Lord 
and  God. 

The  orthodox,  however,  did  not  lay 
down  their  arms.  They  maintained  (it 
is  worth  while  to  notice)  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  a  strict  Rabbanite,  who 
should  invent,  if  possible,  fresh  bur- 
dens ;  so  true  is  it  that  the  Pharisees, 
ancient  or  modern,  "never  loosed  the 
yoke "  which  they  had  once  put  on. 
When  1666  arrived,  Sabbatai  was  com- 
pelled by  the  Turkish  cadi  to  set  out 
for  Constantinople,  instead  of  being 
crowned  in  Zion  ;  but,  ere  he  started, 
the  impostor  divided  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  among  twenty-six  of  his 
disciples.  At  Stamboul,  Turks  and 
Jews  welcomed  him  ;  and  though  im- 
prisoned in  the  Castle  of  Abydos,  he 
still  enchanted  the  multitudes  and  re- 
ceived from  them  divine  honors.  In 
Hungary  the  Israelites  began  to  pull 
down  their  dwellings,  as  not  needed  in 
a  Messianic  time.  Business  was  al- 
most suspended  at  Leghorn,  Hamburg, 
and  Amsterdam.  In  most  of  the  syn- 
agogues Sabbatai's  initials  were  set  up, 
and  a  blessing  pronounced  on  him  as 
"the  Messiah  of  the  God  of  Jacob.'* 
From  Abydos  the  new  deity  was  pre*- 
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paring  to  abolish  the  ordinances  of 
Kabbinism  and  perhaps  to  rebel  against 
the  sultan,  when  he  was  carried  to 
Adrianople,  threatened  with  torture, 
and  persuaded  to  assume  the  white  tur- 
ban and  green  mantle  of  Islam.  The 
false  Messiah  had  become  a  Mussul- 
man I  Yet  his  followers  insisted  on 
believing  in  him ;  they  put  forward 
apologies  which  described  him  as  "  out- 
wardly sinful,  but  pure  within,"  and 
were  at  no  loss  to  explain  his  divine 
condescension.  A  Judceo-Mohamme- 
dan  sect  began  to  form.  Michael 
Cardoso  propagated  the  delusion,  and 
Sabbatai's  hopes  again  revived,  though 
with  little  or  no  advantage  to  himself, 
lie  died  at  Dulcigno,  in  1676  ;  but  the 
heresy  of  the  Sabbatians  continued  for 
a  liundred  years  and  more  to  trouble 
Israel ;  and  the  Kabbala,  while  it 
brought  discredit  and  degradation  on 
all  who  meddled  with  it,  proved  by  its 
inherent  vitality  that  the  Talmud  would 
not  satisfy  the  Jews  forever. 

Of  Spinoza,  who  lived  during  the 
exact  period  of  the  Sabbatiau  frenzy, 
there  is  no  need  to  say  much  here. 
Tlie  synagogue  of  the  Marranos  at 
Amsterdam  cast  him  out  under  auath- 
rcma  in  1656  ;  and  while  his  kinsfolk 
may  glory  in  the  fame  of  their  most 
lofty-minded  prophet,  who  was  greater 
even  than  Maimonides,  it  would  be 
utterly  misleading  to  regard  him  as  a 
genuine  Jew.  He  transmuted  the  per- 
sonal God,  whose  record  is  the  Bible, 
into  an  impersonal  and  merely  contem- 
plative Reason  ;  his  characteristic  vir- 
tue was  renunciation,  not  energy  ;  and 
he  denied  final  causes,  including  that 
onward  progress  and  looking  for  tlie 
reign  of  the  ideal,  which  have  given 
to  the  Hebrew  race  their  mission  and 
their  strength.  Spinoza  may  be  termed 
a  Greek  among  Israelites  and  a  i-ation- 
nlist  among  Christians.  But  he  neither 
acknowledged  nor  worshipped  the  God 
of  Jacob.  Admitting  with  Hobbes  the 
conception  of  an  absolute  State,  how 
could  he  justify  the  immemorial  resist- 
ance of  his  own  race  to  the  powera  that 
be  ?  His  ideals  were  too  far  removed 
from  those  upon  which  Talmudists  or 
•Kabbalists  had  so  long  been  nourished, 


to  raise  up  a  party  in  the  Jewish 
Church..  They  have  inspired  Goethe 
and  found  an  interpreter  in  Hegel ;  the 
whole  literature  of  our  time  is  over- 
shadowed by  Spinoza's  wings  ;  but  his 
kith  and  kin  thrust  him  awa}*^  with  con- 
tempt, and  Mendelssohn  could  receive 
no  more  staggering  blow  than  to  be 
assured  in  his  last  days  that  Lessing, 
his  friend  and  defender,  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  deluded  by  the  glamour 
of  this  new  Pantheism. 

Mendelssohn  I  that  is  the  morning- 
star  which  Judaism  has  set  in  the 
firmament  of  its  aspirations,  —  a  light 
arising  upon  the  people  who  in  Ger- 
many were  sinking  into  the  Serbonian 
bog  of  quarrels  and  controversies  regard- 
ing Sabbatai  Zevi,  his  crafty  follower 
Eibeschiitz,  the  charlatan  Jacob  Frank, 
and  the  follies  of  amulets,  talismans, 
pretended  miracles,  and  all  the  putres- 
cent horrors  of  a  superstition  which 
would  not  die.  And  in  Poland  the 
night  of  a  true  Middle  Age  had  settled 
down  upon  them.  Kabbinism  and  the 
Talmud  reigned  supreme.  The  Cos- 
sacks might  slash  the  Jew-farmers, 
justifiably  charged  with  usury,  and  lay 
their  habitations  waste  ;  the  Frankist 
heretics  might  pass  from  the  Kabbala 
to  baptism,  and  another  Luzzatto  with- 
stand his  orthodox  masters  ;  but  the 
''Synod  of  the  Four  Nations "  held  by 
tradition  ;  science  was  not  so  much 
proscribed  as  unknown  ;  Hebrew  itself 
had  disappeared  in  the  medley  of  dia- 
lects called  Jiidisch-Deutsch  ;  poverty, 
filth,  and  ignorance  prevailed  among 
the  millions  of  red-haired  barbarians 
upon  whom  the  Sephardic  Jews  looked 
down  with  loathing  and  shame  ;  and 
there  was  no  breaking  through  the  en- 
chanted hedge,  overgrown  not  with 
roses  but  with  foul-smelling  creepers, 
inside  which  lay  sleeping  the  beauty  of 
Israel.  Nor  when  the  young  prince 
came  by  who  was  to  smite  a  pathway 
through  the  tangle,  did  he  seem  at  all 
like  the  fair-faced  hero  with  golden 
locks,  riding  on  his  victorious  steed, 
whom  fancy  would  have  chosen  to 
undo  the  charm.  The  third  Moses, 
destined  to  let  the  captives  go  free,  was 
a  weak  hunchback,  brought  up  in  pov- 
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.«rty,  awkward,  timid,  and  of  a  stammer- 
ing speech.  But  there  was  something 
in  him  of  a  Spinoza,  mingled  with  the 
.fire  of  that  Paul  of  Tarsus  whom  out- 
wardly he  resembled.  At  fourteen  he 
was  studying  the  Talmud  in  Berlin. 
Then  he  came  to  hear  of  Maimonides  ; 
Lessing  made  him  acquainted  with 
Greek  ;  his  own  instinct  led  him  to 
cultivate  German  ;  he  swept  away  the 
web  over  the  face  of  the  Bible  which 
Kabbins  and  Kabbalists  had  woven  ; 
wrote  his  ^^  Fhsedo  "  that  he  might  de- 
fend the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  a 
sceptical  age  ;  and,  better  still,  trans- 
lated the  Pentateuch  into  German,  and 
thus  gave  to  his  own  people  the  stand- 
ard by  which  they  might  judge  of 
every  later  tradition.  If  his  mind  was 
that  of  a  philosopher,  his  life,  we  must 
candidly  pronounce,  was  that  of  a  saint, 
—  humble,  modest,  contented,  free  from 
malevolence,  devout  towards  God, 
helpful  in  all  ways  to  his  fellow-men. 
When  he  had  paraphrased  the  Psalms, 
as  well  as  rendered  the  Torah  into  a 
language  that  Jews  were  not  only  capa- 
ble of  reading,  but  willing  to  read, 
Mendelssohn  broke  the  doors  of  their 
prison,  and  it  was  for  them  to  go  forth 
and  begin  the  Hebrew  Heuaissance. 
During  a  long  four  hundred  years,  since 
the  quarrel  over  Maimonides'  dead 
body,  knowledge,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  metaphysics,  physical  science,  or  the 
intelligible  criticism  of  their  own  sacred 
documents,  had  been  put  under  a  ban. 
The  Talmud,  blindly  repeated  from 
generation  to  generation,  had  become 
their  law ;  and  for  their  prophet  and 
Messiah  they  had  taken  the  mad  apoc- 
alypse which  Moses  de  Leone  had 
thrust  upon  them  as  a  divine  utterance. 
Ought  we  to  be  surprised  if,  in  the  lack 
of  a  true  inspiration,  they  had  turned 
to  usury  and  money-getting?  The 
spirit  of  Israel  was  darkened  ;  visions 
held  them  by  night,  and  in  tlie  daytime 
their  rabbis  commanded  them  not  to 
seek  after  knowledge.  Even  when  the 
light  dawned,  it  seemed  to  many  like  a 
ghost,  and  they  shrank  away  in  fear, 
asking  whether  a  mere  ^'enlighten- 
ment "  from  Berlin  would  not  do  them 
more  harm  than  goQd  ?    Mendelssohn, 


however,  was  more  than  "  enlight- 
ened" after  the  fashion  of  Eeimarus 
and  Kicolai.  In  his  '' Jerusalem," 
which  the  severe  Kant  read  and  praised 
(and  with  him  even  to  read  was  to 
praise),  this  modern  Hillel  took  prci- 
cisely  the  opposite  view  to  eighteenth- 
century  enlightenment,  laying  it  down 
that  Judaism  is  ''  not  a  revealed  reli- 
gion but  a  revealed  legislation."  It 
combined,  according  to  Mendelssohn, 
exact  observance  with  unlimited  free- 
dom of  conscience  ;  and  its  principle 
could  not  be  private  judgment  alone, 
but  the  recognition  of  a  Divine  Sover- 
eign. Thus,  to  Kant's  amazement,  he 
reconciled  philosophy  and  the  culture 
of  the  intellect,  with  a  law  which  might 
not  be  broken.  In  the  temper,  though 
not  on  the  lines  of  Spinoza,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  Reason  of  which  metaphysics 
and  science  are  but  different  and  not 
discordant  aspects.  And  with  Jehuda 
Halevi  he  saw  in  the  story  of  Israel  a 
series  of  undoubted  facts,  which,  be- 
ginning with  the  law  and  continued 
through  psalmists  and  prophets,  bore 
witness  to  a  God  who  judges  the  world 
and  guides  it.  The  rigid  form  of  Ju- 
daism had  received  its  deathblow.  And 
Israel  might  now  enter  upon  the  vast 
and  fair  domain  of  European  culture. 
To  mark  this  high-festival  day, — the 
mariiage,  so  to  speak,  of  East  and  West, 
—  an  EpiUialamium,  or  bridal-hymn^ 
was  surely  appropriate.  Mendelssohn 
himself  had  no  gift  of  song.  But  his 
own  character  furnished  an  ideal ;  and 
Lessing,  in  his  "Nathan  der  Weise," 
has  drawn  for  us  the  modern  Israelite, 
whose  humanity  equals  his  religious 
fervor,  and  who  has  learnt  through  suf- 
fering that  toleration,  and  not  persecu- 
tion, is  the  sacrifice  which  the  Supreme 
demands  of  us  in  dealing  with  men 
whose  faith  is  not  our  own. 

Mendelssohn  passed  away  in  1786, 
when  he  was  fifty-eight  years  old. 
Three  years  elapsed,  and  the  States- 
General  met  at  Versailles.  The  French 
lievolution  proclaimed  that  all  men,  in- 
cluding even  the  children  of  Jacob, 
were  equal  before  the  law.  Napoleon 
snatched  its  sword  from  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety ;  smote  to  pieces  the 
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Holy  Eoman  Empire  ;  called  the  great 
Jewish  Sauhedrin  to  Paris ;  and  be- 
came a  new  Cyrus,  under  whom  the 
last  vestiges  of  mediseval  serfdom  dis- 
appeared. How  Fichte  hated  the  Jews, 
Schleiermacher  despised  them,  and  the 
spirit  of  Berlin  corrupted  them ;  what 
were  the  achievements  in  politics  and 
literature  of  men  like  Borne,  Rapoport, 
Zunz,  Michael  Sachs,  Auerbach,  and 
the  poets  Erter  and  Heinrich  Heine  ; 
how  the  new  struggled  with  the  old, 
and  Hamburg,  Vienna,  and  Breslau 
contributed  to  the  progress,  while  fur- 
nishing the  liveliest  battlefields,  of  the 
parties  which  still  exist,  as  they  will 
ever  continue  to  exist,  in  a  nation  that 
is  on  the  one  side  harried  by  Anti- 
Semitism,  and  on  the  other  drawn  to 
share  in  all  the  goods  of  civilization. 
Professor  Graetz  has  narrated  in  his 
closing  volume,  not  indeed  without 
showing  his  preferences,  but  as  impar- 
tially as  we  have  any  right  to  expect. 
The  narrative  is  full  of  interest  and 
highly  dramatic.  Had  it  included  the 
views  and  fortunes  of  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle  and  Karl  Marx,  it  would  have 
pointed  to  the  next  stage  in  Hebrew  or 
perhaps  in  European  development,  end- 
ing, as  all  our  chronicles  must,  in  a 
note  of  interrogation.  For  the  problem 
of  labor  and  capital  (or  call  it  by  what 
name  we  may)-  will  surely  bring  the 
Jews  and  the  Christian  Democracy  face 
to  face, — and  what  will  be  the  out- 
come ?  Lassalle,  the  founder  of  Social- 
ism, was  a  kinsman,  more  or  less 
remote,  of  the  house  of  Kothschild  ; 
and  Heine,  who  did  not  exactly  worsliip 
the  golden  calf,  had  a  famous  uncle, 
Solomon,  in  whose  bank  at  Hamburg 
he  might  have  taken  shares,  on  condi- 
tion of  renouncing  satire  and  poetry. 
The  situation  is  a  remarkable  one  ;  and 
our  professor's  silence  on  the  subject 
speaks  louder  than  Lassalle 's  eloquence 
in  the  "  Workingman's  Programme.'* 
How  will  our  dearly  bought  civilization 
come  forth  from  the  perils  which,  as 
every  calm  observer  may  see,  are  threat- 
enino:  it  in  the  dreaded  names  of  Social- 
ism,  Democracy,  and  the  syndicates  of 
finance  ?  That  is  the  enigma  no  Sphinx 
has  yet  unriddled. 


But  one  thing,  at  least,  is  certain. 
Those  who  imagine,  as  perhaps  George 
Eliot  did,  that  Israel  is  going  to  be 
absorbed  in  a  new  cosmopolitan  race, 
neither  Asiatic,  European,  nor  Amer- 
ican, but  distilled  from  all  three,  are 
preparing  for  themselves  no  small  dis- 
appointment. Israel  is  the  prophet 
among  the  nations,  and  its  day  is  not 
yet  over.  The  history  that  no  theories 
can  explain  away,  which  binds  us  with 
the  past,  and  looks  on  to  the  future, 
will  not  end  less  miraculously  than  it 
began.  As  Heine  says  with  entire 
truth,  the  Jews  who  decline  to  practise 
any  form  of  idolatry,  and  have  followed 
after  a  law  during  more  than  three 
thousand  years,  are  '^  the  people  of  the 
spirit;"  and  even  their  worship  of 
wealth,  for  which  not  they  but  their 
Christian  persecutors  must  answer,  can- 
not destroy  the  passion  or  the  hope 
with  which  their  teachers  are  still  in- 
spired. Yet  again  they  may  be  spoiled 
and  scattered  ;  but  enlightenment,  civ- 
ilization, and  the  growth  of  democratic 
equality  have  in  them  no  elements,  so 
far  as  we  can  discern,  which  will  absorb 
Israel.  He  remains,  as  in  harder  times 
than  our  own,  "  the  everlasting  Jew.'' 
What  we  could  desire  for  him  is  that  he 
should  fling  aside  his  delusive  Kabbala 
and  his  armor  of  the  Talmud,  and  rec- 
ognize in  the  New  Testament  such  a 
law,  embodied  in  a  perfect  and  divine 
life,  as  will  set  him  free  from  casuistry^ 
and  reconcile  obedience  with  the  inward 
light  of  love  and  reason.  It  is  strange, 
indeed,  that  he  should  hesitate  to  claim 
as  his  greatest  inheritance  the  Christ 
who  has  established  above  Greek  wis- 
dom and  Koman  law  an  order  of  things 
which  the  prophets  beheld  in  vision, 
but  which  only  a  divine  strength  could 
have  made  victorious  and  a  present 
reality.  Nor  need  the  Jew  renounce, 
in  acknowledging  his  true  master,  any- 
thing which  the  noblest  of  his  race 
would,  at  all  events  in  these  days,  in- 
sist upon  preserving.  To  "modern 
thought,"  as  it  is  called,  his  other 
sacred  books,  Talmud,  Yetsira,  Zohar, 
and  the  rest,  will  doubtless  yield  ;  but 
not  the  Bible.  He  has  learned  so  much 
from  Mendelssohn.    Let  him  team  from 
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^^Chozari,"  that  the  olive  and  the  wild 
olive^  when  Providence  graffs  them  into 
one  stem,  will  flourish  t(^ether ;  and 
that  the  two  covenants  which  have  a 
common  past  were  intended  to  work 
out  hetween  them,  in  friendship  and 
not  hy  antagonism  —  in  love  and  not  in 
hate — the  future  of  mankind.  But  he 
will  perhaps  reply  that,  judging  hy  his 
share  in  this  sad  and  shameful  story  of 
eighteen  hundred  years,  it  is  the  Chris- 
tian rather  than  the  Hebrew  who  should 
take  that  lesson  to  himself.  And  he 
will  be  in  the  right.  Professor  Graet^ 
has  put  the  facts  within  our  reach,  in  a 
forcible,  frank,  and  not  unkindly  fash- 
ion. It  is  for  us,  whose  fathers  have 
Binned  against  Israel,  to  be  warned  by 
their  example.  For  some  day  the  nine- 
teenth century,  with  its  Jew-baitings 
and  its  Anti-Semitic  outbreaks,  will 
stand  in  its  turn  at  the  bar  of  judg- 
ment. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
A  VISITOR  AND  HIS  OPINIONS : 

A  STOBY  OF  THE  SEEN  AND  UNSEEN. 
CHAPTER  I. 

He  came  round  the  corner  of  the 
clif^  suddenly,  no  step  or  rustle  as  of  a 
wayfarer  betraying  him  before  he  ap- 
peared, with  something  indefinable  in 
his  pose,  as  if  he  had  just  descended 
from  a  height,  and  a  quick  look  around 
as  at  an  unknown  landscape  quite  new 
to  him.  It  was  near  Dover,  on  the 
road  that  leads  by  the  sea  past  the 
Castle  heights  towards  the  town.  A 
man  more  than  ordinarily  tall,  of  an 
imposing  personality  so  far  as  could  be 
seen  in  the  darkening  air,  clothed  not 
like  the  usual  wayfarers  on  that  road, 
but  in  long,  dark-colored  garments 
scarcely  definable,  different  from  ordi- 
nary English  dress,  though  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  say  in  what  way. 
His  sudden  appearance  was  very  star- 
tling, as  heralded  by  no  sound  or  step, 
to  the  one  or  two  people  going  in  the 
other  direction  who  met  him  without 
any  warning,  and  started  aside  a  little 
to   make  way   for   him  without   well 


knowing  why.  The  covering  on  his 
head  was  like  a  close-fitting  Spanish 
cap,  but  enveloped  with  filmy  folds  of 
something  dark  which  made  it  resemble 
a  turban  —  all  vague,  however,  in  the 
ever-decreasing  light.  Something  shone 
in  the  front  of  this  cap,  vague  also,  like 
a  faint  star  among  clouds,  or  the  gleam 
of  one  of  those  little  electric  lamps 
that  are  now  so  much  in  use  on  the 
stage.  It  flashed  in  the  eyes  of  a  man 
on  the  road  and  dazzled  him  so  that  he 
had  almost  fallen  over  the  cliff,  though 
the  other  with  whom  he  was  walking 
saw  nothing  at  all,  but  asked,  ^^  What 
light  ?  I  saw  no  light,"  when  his  com- 
panion cried  out.  The  passenger,  how- 
ever, neither  paused  nor  questioned, 
but  walked  on  with  an  exceedingly 
light,  firm  step,  and  a  certain  air  of 
noting  everything  about  him,  though 
he  did  not  stop  to  look  either  to  the 
right  or  left.  He  went  on  into  the 
town,  keeping  his  way  straight,  cross- 
ing streets,  and  even  the  railway  itself, 
without  the  faintest  hesitation  or  alarm, 
with  the  air  of  one  whom  neither  train 
nor  heavy  wagon  could  hurt,  as  if  he 
could  have  wafted  them  all  away  by  his 
breath  or  a  wave  of  his  hand.  And 
this  air  of  quietness,  of  calm  assurance 
as  if  nothing  could  harm  him,  was  very 
impressive,  and  made  people  turn  to 
look  after  him  as  he  went  swiftly,  lightly 
past  them.  Who  was  he  ?  One  knows 
that  princes  are  not  greater  to  look  at, 
larger,  stronger,  more  powerful,  or  even 
more  imposing  in  aspect,  than  other 
men  ;  yet  there  m  a  certain  tradition  of 
grandeur  lingering  about  the  name,  so 
that  several  people  said,  ^^He  looks 
like  a  prince,"  as  this  man  went  by. 

He  went  to  the  great  hotel,  the  Lord 
Warden  which  we  all  know,  and  where, 
as  he  rose  into  the  light  ascending  the 
steps,  much  curiosity  was  excited,  and 
a  sudden  pause  occurred  in  the  little 
bustle  of  people  coming  and  going.  It 
was  such  a  pause  as  might  occur  if 
somebody  had  suddenly  said,  *'The 
Prince  of  Wales  is  coming  ;  "  the  por- 
ters and  other  attendants  about  backed 
into  comers,  the  manager  came  for- 
ward bowing  low,  and  rubbing  his 
hands  nervously ;    and  the   guests   in 
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the  hotel  drew  aside  in  little  clusters, 
gazing  at  the  new-comer,  who,  though 
he  had  nohody  to  announce  him,  and 
came  forward  attended  by  no  suite  or 
servants,  made  this  curious  impression 
on  all  Who  saw  him.  He  came  up  to 
the  obsequious  manager,  with  again 
one  almost  imperceptible  flash  of  a  look 
round,  which  took  in  everything  as 
everybody  felt  —  a  true  prince's  look, 
which  in  a  moment  recognizes  whoever 
there  may  be  who  is  known  ;  but  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  one  here  known 
to  this  great  personage.  He  said  a  few 
words  to  the  manager  in  a  tone  which 
was  not  German  or  any  accent  we  are 
used  to,  but  yet  not  English  either  —  in 
a  large,  sonorous  voice  which  gave  a 
thrill  to  every  one  standing  by.  The 
manager  bowed  more  and  more,  till  he 
seemed  almost  doubled  in  two.  ^'It 
is  all  right,  sir — your  Highness  —  my 
lord,"  he  said  ;  and  instead  of  calling 
any  inferior,  took  up  suddenly  a  pair  of 
silver  candlesticks  in  which  the  candles 
had  just  been  lighted  for  some  other 
guest,  and  himself  went  mounting  back- 
wards very  uncomfortably  up  the  stair, 
showing  the  way.  The  prince,  or  what- 
ever he  was,  smiled,  and  said,  '•  Walk, 
sir,  as  nature  intended  you."  These 
words  were  heard  by  everybody.  They 
were  not  very  extraordinary  in  the  way 
of  words  ;  but  yet  they  were  repeated 
in  the  most  curious  way  from  one  to 
another,  as  if  they  had  possessed  the 
most  remarkable  meaning.  '^  I  heard 
him  say  it  with  my  own  ears,"  various 
people  said  afterwards,  as  if  they  had 
been  made  partakers  of  some  great 
axiom  of  wisdom.  It  was  to  the  best 
apartment  in  tlie  house  that  the  stran- 
ger was  led  —  a  spacious  sitting-room 
with  large  windows  looking  out  upon 
the  Channel,  which  that  night  was 
"dirty,"  flustered  by  big  waves  with 
white  tops  which  rose  and  fell,  making 
a  flne  effect  to  those  who  viewed  it  from 
the  security  of  the  shore.  The  room 
was  dark,  save  for  these  two  twinkling 
lights  and  the  broad  spaces  of  window 
through  which  shone  the  last  of  the 
twilight,  and  the  clearness  of  a  windy 
sky,  and  the  glimmer  and  weltering 
light  of  the  sea.    **  Your  Highness  had. 


I  fear,  a  bad  passage,"  said  the  man^- 
ager  ;  he  paused  a  moment  for  a  reply^ 
and  then  added, ''  But  the  luggage  and 
your  Highness's  servant  arrived  all 
right." 

At  the  same  time  another  figure  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  between  the 
sitting-room  and  a  bedroom  opening 
from  it.  No  doubt  about  this  indi- 
vidual. A  well-bred  valet,  gentleman's 
gentleman,  grave,  respectful,  point- 
devise.  He  had  a  letter  in  his  hand. 
'^  From  Lord  Hillesborough,  sir,"  he 
said,  at  first  with  less  awe  than  had 
been  hitherto  shown  at  the  sight  of  the 
stranger ;  but  on  the  second  look  at 
this  majestic  figure,  half  visible,  with 
the  light  of  the  candles  behind  him, 
even  Jerningham  felt  a  thrill.  "  I  was 
to  wait  your  —  your  'Ighness  here,"  he 
said,  faltering  as  he  drew  back  within 
the  door. 

"  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  call 
me  sir  only ;  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
titles,"  said  the  stranger.  Sir !  to  be 
sure  I  That  was  what  it  was  right  to 
say  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself. 
Not  accustomed  to  titles  I  was  he  per- 
haps, then,  a  king  incognito  f  It  ap* 
peared  more  like  that  than  anything 
else  to  these  two  persons,  accustomed 
to  ail  the  laws  of  service.  Highness, 
though  it  means  a  great  deal  to  other 
men,  would  not  mean  much  to  a  king. 
To  him  it  would  mean  a  derogation,  a 
sort  of  disrespect,  though  unintentional. 
Sir  was  the  title  for  him  —  spelt  with  an 
"  e "  at  the  end,  and  not  pronounced 
exactly  as  the  English  monosyllable  is. 
Sire — it  was  pronounced  seer  the  man- 
ager was  aware,  who  knew  a  little  of  all 
the  languages  of  the  Continent.  He 
made  a  lower  bow  than  ever,  backing 
and  bowing  himself  out  of  the  room, 
murmuring  "Yes,  sire,"  as  he  went. 
As  for  Jerningham,  his  soul  owned  a 
thrill  of  alarm  to  feel  himself  left  alone 
with  this  wonderful  person,  king  or 
potentate.  "  A  gentleman  of  great  dis- 
tinction," he  was  told,  had  engaged 
him ;  a  foreign  gentleman,  not  accus- 
tomed to  English  ways.  This  is  not  a 
description  which  usually  fills  the  En- 
glish domestic  with  the  graces  of  humil- 
ity.   It  is  difficult  for  him  not  to  despise 
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A  personage,  however  exalted,  who  is 
ignorant  of  English  ways.  But,  though 
there  was  an  outlandish  look  about  this 
one,  for  once  Jerningham  was  really 
overawed.  He  retreated  from  the 
doorway,  and  began  to  occupy  himself 
with  unpacking  his  new  master's  lug- 
gage ;  but  after  a  time  his  curiosity 
overcame  him,  and  he  peeped  through 
the  chink  of  the  door  to  see  what  he 
was  about.  And  indeed  nothing  could 
be  more  curious  than  what  he  was 
about.  He  had  taken  the  letter  to  read 
it,  not  to  the  light  of  the  caudles,  which 
burned  all  by  themselves  as  though  no- 
body wanted  them  upon  the  table,  but 
to  the  window,  where  he  stood  reading 
it  in  the  dark.  No,  not  exactly  in  the 
dark  either  —  a  soft  light  fell  about 
liim,  showing  the  whiteness  of  the  letter 
and  the  attitude  of  his  head  bent  to  read 
it ;  a  light  that  seemed  suffused  over 
his  figure  and  the  very  part  of  the  car- 
pet he  stood  upon,  and  to  shine  in  the 
panes  of  the  window  against  the  dark- 
ness that  was  in  them  from  outside. 
What  was  it  ?  Had  he  a  taper,  then,  or 
some  travelling-lamp,  or — what?  At 
this  point  in  Jerningham 's  curious  self- 
inquiries  his  new  master  turned  his 
head  half  round,  and  the  man  felt  as  if 
he  were  being  looked  at  with  a  sort  of 
mild,  observant  smile,  though  it  could 
only  have  been  through  the  woodwork 
of  the  door,  or  the  wall  itself,  which 
was  impossible  —  for  that  barrier  of 
physical  obstruction  was  between  the 
gazer  in  the  one  room  and  the  sudden 
observation  of  the  personage  in  the 
other.  The  effect,  however,  was  so 
real,  that  Jerningham  retreated  to  the 
farther  corner  of  the  bedroom  and 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  covered 
it  with  his  hands  to  escape  the  sudden 
sensation.  Yet  the  look  which  he 
thought  he  felt  (which  was  ridiculous, 
impossible!)  was  not  a  severe  look  but 
a  smiling  one,  —  a  look  full  of  indul- 
gence, as  if  for  the  error  of  a  child, 
though  so  penetrating.  Jerningham 
persuaded  himself  afterwards  that  it 
was  that  dashed  taper  or  lamp,  or  what- 
ever it  was,  by  which  the  prince  was 
reading  his  letter,  which  caught  a  re- 
flection in  his  own  eye    through  the 


chink  61  the  door.  But  anyhow  he 
did  not  venture  to  pursue  his  own 
observations  any  further. 

The  letter  thus  read  was  remarkable 
in  toue,  being  as  it  was  a  letter  from  an 
old  and  distinguished  English  peer  to 
a  man  much  younger  than  himself,  and, 
though  so  remarkable  in  appearance, 
coming  so  suddenly  and  with  so  little 
pretension  upon  the  scene.  It  was  in 
the  most  respectful  terms,  almost  more 
than  his  own  native  prince  would  have 
called  forth  from  so  eminent  a  subject, 
though  there  were  no  titles  of  honor 
employed  :  — 

"  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  your 
wishes  in  the  most  complete  manner  in 
my  power,  though  our  an*angements 
here  are  necessarily  all  so  incomplete, 
so  little  perfect,  that  I  fear  you  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  understand  that  I 
have  really  done  everything  I  could, 
remembering  your  command  that  there 
was  to  be  no  shutting  out  of  the  com- 
mon conditions  of  our  life,  and  that 
your  desire,  which  it  is  the  highest 
pleasure  and  honor  to  me  to  obey,  was 
to  see  these  conditions  in  their  most 
simple  form.  I  wish  I  could  hope  that 
the  sight  would  give  you  any  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  I  await  with  the  most  eager 
anxiety  your  permission  to  arrange  my 
poor  house  here  for  your  reception, 
with  a  trembling  hope  that  perhaps  the 
rural  life  amid  which  we  live,  though 
still  so  unlike  everything  you  have  ever 
known,  will  not  seem  to  you  so  terrible 
and  repulsive  as  I  feel  with  humiliation 
that  which  you  have  now  come  into 
must  be.  The  man  whom  I  have  sent 
is  likewise  according  to  your  command, 
neither  better  nor  woi*se  than  the  ordi- 
nary. I  could  have  selected  a  man  of 
higher  character  so  far  as  our  imperfect 
knowledge  goes,  but  it  appeared  to  me 
that  this  would  not  be  according  to  the 
sentiment  you  had  expressed  nor  the 
object  which  you  pursue.  With  what 
anxiety,  what  hopes,  and  what  fears,  I 
follow  your  course  in  my  thoughts, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  express  ;  and  I 
should  add  with  what  sympathy  — were 
the  word  such  as  I  could  venture  to  use 
in  the  comparison  between  your  ele- 
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vated  nature  and  that  which  is  the 
inheritance  of  one  who  is  always  your 
devoted  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  HiLLESBOKOUGH." 

Signed  below  this  name  was  a  cipher 
in  sti-ange  lettering  like  a  second  name. 
The  stranger  put  down  the  letter  on  the 
table,  still  with  the  same  smile  upon  his 
lip  which  he  had  turned  upon  Jerning- 
ham  —  a  look  as  of  indulgence,  under- 
standing everything,  not  unaware  of 
feebleness,  of  something  mingled  in  the 
respect,  perhaps  of  a  tone  of  obsequi- 
ousness, perhaps  of  an  ovei-straiu  of 
effort  —  but  accepting  all  with  a  be- 
nignancy  which  had  no  criticism  in  it. 
Presently  he  took  off  the  covering  from 
his  head,  which  had  the  most  curious 
shadowy  appearance  in  the  half  light, 
as  if  the  filmy  drapery  round  it  were  a 
pair  of  folded  wings,  and  the  soft  light 
that  fell  round  him  came  from  between 
them  like  the  shining  of  a  star.  The 
last  hypothesis  was  not  unjustified,  as 
he  took  something  from  among  the  folds 
which  caused  an  instant  displacement 
of  the  light-s  and  shadows  about  him. 
What  it  looked  like  was  a  large  diamond 
set  in  something  dark  and  indefinite, 
with  a  white  rim  as  of  silver  round  this 
strange  little  lamp  of  light  separating  it 
from  the  darkness  below  and  around. 
He  put  it  down  upon  the  table,  replac- 
ing upon  his  head  the  hat  or  turban 
upon  which  the  downy  dark  wings 
seemed  to  close  more  distinctly  than 
ever.  It  appeared  to  be  habitual  to 
him  to  have  his  head  covered.  He 
turned  back  after  he  had  done  this  to 
the  view  from  the  window  —  the  dark 
sea  tossing  its  waves,  the  spray  dashing 
upon  the  rocks  and  piers,  the  long  wel- 
tering of  the  ridges  of  sea  as  they  rose 
and  fell,  the  lights  in  the  harbor  sink- 
ing and  rising,  the  shadow  of  the  cliff 
wrapping  everything  in  deeper  dark- 
ness. It  seemed  to  h<ive  a  great  fasci- 
nation for  him.  During  the  course  of 
the  evening  he  turned  to  it  again  and 
again,  as  if  with  a  sensation  of  relief, 
perhaps  feeling  that  nature  and  even 
storm  were  more  congenial  than  the 
surroundings  of  man.  But  he  was  not 
disposed  to  separate  himself  so  far  as 


would  appear  from  the  life  going  on 
around  him.  He  looked  at  the  clothes 
which  Jerningham  had  arranged  for 
him,  spreading  them  out  on  the  bed^ 
with  again  a  smile.  ^'  This  is  the  dress- 
of  England?"  he  said,  with  the  little 
accent  which  not  unpleasantly  pointed 
him*  out  as  not  an  Englishman.  Jer- 
ningham by  this  time  had  recovered 
his  self-possession.  '^  Xot  of  England, 
sir,"  he  said  ;  "  but  for  the  evenin',  as 
far  as  Vvq  'eard,  the  costoome  of  all 
the  civilized  world." 

**  Is  it  so  ?  "  said  the  prince,  with  an 
amused  look.  He  added,  ^^  Is  it  much 
remarked  when  a  stmnger  continues  to 
wear  the  dress  of  his  own  country 
here?" 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,  sir,"  cried  Jeming* 
ham,  with  a  sort  of  patronage  and  con- 
descension to  ignorance.  ''  There  was 
the  Indian  princes  at  the  Jubilee  in  all 
colors,  and  blazing  with  jewels,  as  the 
papers  said.  It  was  pecooliar,  but  it 
was  admired.  The  ladies,  they  liked 
it,"  he  added,  perceiving  that  his  new 
master,  now  that  he  saw  him  more 
closely,  was  still  a  young  man.  "  If  I 
might  make  so  bold  as  to  ask,"  he  said, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  *^  what  was 
your  'Ighness's  country,  sir?  " 

"I  do  not  think,"  said  the  stranger, 
'^  that  I  will  change  my  dress  to-night. 
Do  you  belong  to  this  country  ?  have 
you  relations  with  the  people  here  ? 
do  you  think  you  could  act  as  my 
guide?" 

'*  My  last  place  was  'ere,  sir,"  said 
Jerningham,  in  a  slightly  alarmed  tone. 
^'  I  was  in  the  commandant's  service  ; 
and  though  I've  no  relations,  yet  I  can 
find  my  way  about.  There  ain't,  how- 
ever, as  you  might  say,  very  much  to 
see  in  a  place  like  this,  —  nothing  ex- 
cept the  Castle,  and  —  and  the  cliffs, 

and "  Jerningham  ended  abruptly, 

constrained  by  his  new  master's  eye. 

'^  Some  thousands  of  people,"  said 
the  prince.  ^^I  wish  to  see  them. 
Can  you  guide  me  to  the  place  where 
they  live  ?  Men  —  and  women  —  are 
what  I  want  to  see." 

Jerningham  looked  up  with  a  sudden 
leer  in  his  eye.  "  O  —  oh  I  "  h«  said. 
His  glance  told  that  he  divined  in  hift 
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master  a  hypocrite  of  the  foulest  tastes 
hidden  under  this  guise  of  gravity,  and 
that  his  mind  was  somewhat  relieved 
by  the  discovery.  He  put  his  hand 
over  his  moutli  to  conceal  his  sup- 
pressed laugh.  *''I  can  show  your 
'Ighness — what  we  calls  life,  sir,"  he 
said. 

His  master  looked  at  him  with  a  mild 
severity  which  betrayed  no  anger,  yet, 
if  that  were  possible  to  a  countenance 
80  full  of  intelligence,  something  like  a 
want  of  understanding.  It  was  the 
look  of  an  acute  observer  confronted 
with  something  which  was  a  puzzle  to 
him,  and  called  all  his  f faculties  into 
exercise.  The  mean  perplexes  the  no- 
ble as  much  as  the  noble  disturbs  the 
mean.    He  did  not  understand. 

"  We  will  go  at  once,"  he  said. 

"  Lord  I "  said  Jerningham  to  him- 
self, "ain't  he  hot  on  it  I"  He  was 
pleased  to  guide  a  prince  to  sec  life,  but 
there  were  preliminaries  which  he  felt 
ought  not  to  be  neglected.  *'  If  I  might 
make  so  bold,  sir,"  he  said,  '*  won't  your 
^Ighness  dine  first  ?  After  your  'Igh- 
ness's  journey " 

"I  will  go  at  once,"  his  master  re- 
peated, with  the  air  of  a  man  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  contradicted  ;  and  turning 
round,  walked  towards  the  door. 

"  Sir  I  "  said  Jerningham.  '*  The 
weather  is  a  bit  cold.  Your  'Ighness 
will  put  on  a  big  coat  at  least  over  your 
costoome  ?  " 

"  Put  on  a  coat  yourself,  my  good 
fellow,"  said  the  prince  benignantly. 
'*  Thank  you  for  thinking  of  my  com- 
fort.    I  shall  not  feel  the  cold." 

He  went  out  without  another  word, 
followed  by  Jerningham,  struggling  into 
a  greatcoat  behind  him,  with  haste  and 
difficulty,  not  daring  to  keep  this  won- 
derful person  waiting.  As  they  went 
down-stairs  the  same  phenomena  oc- 
cun-ed  as  before.  The  people  about 
the  hall  of  the  big  hotel,  though  they 
were  people  in  some  cases  thinking  no 
little  of  themselves,  drew  back  upon 
each  other  with  the  same  impulse  as 
moved  the  busy  porters  and  waiters, 
and  left  a  clear  path  for  the  stranger 
and  his  attendant.  The  manager  bowed 
to  the  ground,  rubbing  his  fat  hands 


obsequiously,  but  caught  at  Jerning- 
ham as  he  passed  with  an  eager  de- 
mand, half  in  pantomime,  half  in  a 
whisper,  "  Won't  the  prince  dine  ? " 
Jerningham  answered  in  the  same  way, 
"  He'll  do  as  he  likes,  and  there's  no 
orders."  He  was  a  little  put  out,  as 
well  as  the  manager,  about  this  un- 
ordered dinner ;  for  if  the  prince  was 
not  hungry  after  his  journey,  Jerning- 
ham was,  though  he  had  made  no  jour- 
ney ;  and  the  valet  was  fond  of  taking 
his  ease  in  his  inn. 

He  hurried,  however,  after  the  tall 
figure  which  went  on  in  front  of  him, 
towards  the  lights  of  the  town.  Dover 
is  not  a  well-lighted  town.  The  twin- 
kles of  lamps  made  the  darkness  visible, 
and  ahnost  increased  the  danger  of  the 
path  across  the  railway  and  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  streets,  though  in  the 
darker  parts  Jerningham  grew  curi- 
ously aware  of  a  light  that  seemed  dif« 
fused  around  them,  of  which  he  could 
not  tell  where  it  came  from,  but  which 
certainly  was  there.  The  darkest  cor- 
ners were  somehow  lighted  by  it,  so 
that  even  Jerningham  did  not  stumble 
and  kick  his  shins,  and  the  prince 
marched  forward  as  if  he  had  known 
the  way  all  his  life  ;  but  the  man  could 
not  tell  where  it  came  from,  and  after- 
wards got  into  so  (lazed  a  condition 
from  the  various  surprising  incidents  of 
the  night  that  he  ceased  to  remember 
that  strange  preliminary,  though  at  firat 
he  was  constantly  turning  round,  gazing 
about,  and  even  looking  overhead  to 
discover  where  it  came  from.  When 
they  came  into  a  street  full  of  flares  of 
gas,  many  of  them  unprotected  and 
waving  in  the  breeze,  and  where  all  the 
traffic  of  a  Saturday  night  was  going  on, 
—  outside  stalls  and  little  booths  with 
their  set  out  of  provisions,  red-and- 
white  joints  of  beef,  high  colored  in  the 
flare,  deep-green  piles  of  vegetables, — 
the  prince  walked  up  and  down  several 
times  together,  now  on  the  lighted  side, 
where  all  the  people  were  hustling  each 
other,  now  on  the  darker  pavement  op- 
posite, where  everything  appeared  as  in 
a  phantasmagoria,  the  waving  flame  of 
the  coarse  lights,  the  incessant  move- 
ment of  the  shadows,  the  din  of  the 
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cries  filling  the  ni^ht  air  with  uproar. 
This  was  not  what  Jerniughaiu  believed 
his  master  desired,  and  he  would  have 
led  him  by  a  cross  street  in  another 
direction  but  for  the  wave  of  his  hand, 
which  stopped  all  explanation.  There 
was  a  man  half  lying  in  a  wheelbarrow 
towards  the  middle  of  the  road,  in  the 
way  of  the  carts  and  carriages  which 
passed  infrequently.  He  had  some- 
thing to  sell  half  crushed  under  him 
where  he  lay,  but  he  was  past  thinking 
of  anything  to  sell.  Whether  he  was 
ill  or  drunk  was  a  difficult  question. 
Jerningham  unhesitatingly  gave  it,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  the  latter,  especially 
when  his  master  stopped  beside  this 
partially  perceptible  figure,  which  sud- 
denly yet  softly  became  quite  visible, 
showing  a  face  stupefied  and  sodden, 
though  whether  with  work  or  beer,  or 
the  sleepiness  of  fatigue,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say.  The  man  was  roused,  but 
writhed  and  twisted  himself  uncom- 
fortably, as  unwilling  to  be  so  brought 
out  of  his  half-unconsciousness  ;  but  it 
was  he  who  spoke  first,  struggling  up 
out  of  his  prostrate  condition,  and  crush- 
ing the  shellfish  over  which  he  was 
lying  as  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow. 
'*  Who  are  you  ?  and  what  do  you  want 
with  me  ?  "  he  said. 

**  Get  up,"  said  the  stranger,  "and 
take  me  to  your  home." 

"  My  'ome  ?  "  said  the  seller  of  shell- 
fish ;  but  he  got  clumsily  to  his  feet. 
''  Don't  you  shine  your  lantern  into  my 
eyes,"  he  said.     "  I've  got  no  'ome." 

"Take  me  to  the  place  where  you 
live,"  the  master  said  again. 

*'  What  do  you  want  with  the  place 
where  I  lives  ?  I  lives  nowhere  to 
speak  of  —  where  I  can,  one  time  one 
place,  one  time  another  ;  and  no  good 
for  me  to  go  there  at  all,  if  I  don't  sell 
my  winkles  and  get  a  some  thin'  to  tide 
over  Sunday.  Hey  I  I  say,  don't  turn 
on  that  blasted  lantern.  Come  on,  then, 
I'll  go  if  I  must,  and  you'll  just  hear 
what  she  says." 

Jerningham  found  himself  after  this, 
with  a  humiliation  not  to  be  described, 
walking  along  the  fiaring  street,  a 
wretched  barrow  trundling  in  front  of 
him,  and  a  still   more  wretched  man. 


He  had  dreamed  of  something  very  dif- 
ferent,—  oyster-bars,  and  strange,  ex- 
pensive drinks,  and  smUes  —  that  could 
be  purchased  too.  The  man  with  the 
barrow  might  be  what  his  maister  un- 
derstood by  life;  but  Jerningham's 
ideas  were  not  of  that  kind.  They 
went  on  to  the  veriest  slums  —  not 
to  the  quarters  lit  with  fitful  luxury 
to  which  Jei*ningham  had  intended  to 
introduce  his  master.  And  as  they 
went  there  ran  on  a  sort  of  monologue 
of  grumbling  talk  from  the  costermonger 
who  was  their  guide. 

"  Nice  streets  these  are  for  a  man  to 
be  trundling  about  at  this  hour  o'  the 
night,  where  there's  not  a  soul  to  buy 
a  penn'orth,  and  not  a  copper  in  my 

pocket,  s'help  me  Oh,  I  knows 

better.  Ye  needn't  ask  me  1  I  knows 
country  roads  that  are  deeper  in  the 
mud,  and  more  quiet  still  ;  and  I  knows 
London.  London's  what  I  like.  Ye 
can  lose  youraelf  there,  and  none  knows 
if  ye're  a  man  or  just  a  bit  of  the  whole 
blasted  thing  as  is  a-going  round  and 
round.  If  ye  drops  it  don't  matter,  and 
if  ye  goes  on  it's  all  the  same." 

"And  what  has  brought  you  to 
this  ? "  said  the  clear-  voice  which 
sounded  over  the  head  of  the  crouched- 
up,  shambling  creature.  He  gave  a 
side-look  up  towards  his  questioner's 
face,  then  blinked  and  shrank  again. 

"Where  have  you  got  your  bull's- 
eye  thing  as  blinds  a  man  a-flashing 
in  his  eyes  ?  What's  brought  me  to 
this  ?  How  d'ye  know  as  I  wasn't 
always  like  this,  crying  winkles  about 
the  streets  ?  Well,  I  wasn't,  and  that's 
the  fact,  however  ye've  found  it  out. 
It's  a  many  things,  if  ye  will  know. 
My  folks  was  very  respectable  once.  I 
was  put  to  school  and  went  to  church 
and  all  that,  and  wore  as  good  clothes 
as  —  you  do.  Lord  I  but  you've  got 
queer  clothes  on ;  I  never  had  no  out- 
landish rig  like  that.  You're  a  fur- 
re  eneering  chap,  I  suppose  ?  and  what 
do  ye  want  putting  questions  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  know  what  has  brought 
you  to  this."  The  stranger  had  the 
calm  of  power  in  his  voice.  He  made 
no  explanations,  and  there  was  no 
capability  of  resistance  in  the  individual 
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Whom  he  questioned,  —  at  least  in  the 
present  case. 

"  Well,"  said  the  nian  defiantly ; 
"chief  thing,  I  suppose,  is  drink.  I 
was  a  silly  when  I  was  young  —  thought 
a  poor  chap  could  he  like  a  gentleman, 
and  take  his  pleasure  'stead  o'  working, 
working  like  a  mole.  And  then  came 
bad  company,  and  then  —  Lord  I  when 
anything^s  happened  to  you  as  makes 
you  miserable,  there's  nothing  like  a 
drop  o'  drink.  Good  folks  they  think 
it's  your  bad  'eart,  as  if  a  man  wisht  to 
get  dead  drunk  and  tumble  about  the 
streets.  What  a  man  wants  is  to  forget 
hisself  and  all  his  trouble  ;  to  get  lifted 
up  as  if  he  could  fly ;  to  have  a  dazzle 
in  his  eyes  that  makes  eyer}'thing  grand. 
If  it  makes  ye  miserable  in  the  end,  I'm 
not  denyin'  of  it ;  but  at  fust  beginning 
it's  a  prince  it  makes  ye,  as  if  ye  could 
fly  over  all  the  world. 

*'And  then  there's  other  things," 
said  the  man,  pausing  upon  his  barrow, 
standing  still  as  in  a  reflective  mood. 
The  stranger  stood  like  a  tower  im- 
movable by  his  side,  pausing  when  he 
paused  ;  while  poor  Jemingham,  indig- 
nant beyond  words,  not  only  to  be  in 
such  company  but  to  be  forced  to  stand 
and  listen,  drew  back  as  far  as  he  could 
from  this  ridiculous  group.  The  light, 
whatever  it  was  —  concealed  lantern  or 
bull's  -  eye  —  shone  upon  the  coster- 
monger's  face,  lighting  it  up  with  a  soft 
ray.  *'  Lord  !  when  I  think  what  a  fool 
I  was  I  — I  thought  as  I'd  always  be  a 
young  chap  able  to  take  my  fling  ;  and 
I  thought  as  being  a  silly  one  day  was 
nothing  again'  going  straight  the  next. 
Nor  it  ain't  neither,  that's  a  fact,  still," 
he  added  vehemently,  "so  long  as  a 
man  can  keep  his  'ead." 

"Then  some  men,  you  think,"  said 
the  stranger,  "  do  keep  their  heads." 

The  man  paused  a  moment  reflec- 
tively, and  then  he  burst  into  a  harsh 
laugh.  "Fa<jt,"  he  said,  shaking  his 
head.  "I  don't  know  as  many  does. 
There's  a  fellow  I  know  as  makes  be- 
lieve, and  lies  low  and  gets  the  tin  out 
of  poor  chaps  like  me  when  they  has  a 
shilling  to  spend.  That's  one  thing  as 
brought  me  to  this  pass,  as  you're  so 
curious  wanting  to  know.    And  then 


there's  the  missus^- as  a<;s:ravates  a 
man  with  her  tongue  and  her  sharpness 
and  naggin',  till  ye  don't  mind  a  bit 
what  ye  do." 

"The  missu^  —  that  means  that  you 
have  a  wife  ?  how  in  this  state  of 
wretchedness  could  you  bind  another 
being  to  yours  ?  " 

"  Wretchedness  I  "  said  the  man,  so 
stimulated  by  this  reproach  that  he 
sprang  to  his  barrow  and  pushed  on  so 
quickly  that  Jerningham,  proudly  pay- 
ing no  attention,  was  left  behind,  and 
had  almost  to  run  to  keep  up  with  his 
master's  accompanying  stride.  "  I  wish 
you'd  talk  of  what  you  know,  master  I 
She  ain't  no  more  wretched,  [  can  tell 
you,  for  being  along  o'  me.  Wretched 
yourself  1  and  ye  ain't  no  ^appier  than 
the  rest  of  us,  I'll  go  any  money,  if 
the  truth  was  known  I  Bless  you,"  he 
said,  dropping  out  of  his  momentary 
indignation  into  more  ordinary  tones, 
"we  weren't  like  this  neither  her  nor 
me  when  we  come  together.  I  was  a 
young  chap,  earning  a  good  wage  when 
I  was  steady,  and  she  was  a  young  lass 
as — as  wasn't  for  any  man  to  turn  up 
his  nose  at.  Lord  I  she  was  a  tidy  one 
when  we  come  together  first  I  and  nice- 
spoken  when  her  back  wasn't  up  ;  but 
always  a  bit  hasty  in  the  temper,  ready 
to  give  ye  a  kiss  or  a  blow.  As  for 
wretched,  you  keep  them  big  words  to 
yourself,  master  I  Jyane,  I  believe,  if 
you  ast  her,  she'd  rather  have  me  and 
my  barrow  than  many  a  man  as  drives 
his  own  cart ;  for  I'm  a  good-tempered 
one,  I  am,  and  takes  a  deal  of  wor- 
ritin'  afore  I  answers  back  ;  and  as  for 
1  if  tin'  my  hand  upon  her,  much  less 
my  boot,  as  some  chaps  do,  that's  a 
thing  as  never  happens  —  'cept  now 
and  again,  when  I'm  devilled  with  the 
drink." 

"  But  how  was  it,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  when  you  were  once  young  and  earn- 
ing a  good  wage,  and  she  once  so  tidy 
and  pleasant  —  how  was  it  that  you  did 
not  continue  so  ?  You  knew  that  the 
drink  would  harm  you,  did  you  not? 
and  you  knew  that  your  bad  company 
would  make  you  bad  too?  and  you 
knew  that  quarrels  would  spoil  your 
comfort,  and  idleness  would  stop  your 
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wages?     How    was    it,  then?  —  how 
was  it  ?  " 

The  costermonger  stopped  again  ;  he 
sat  down  upon  the  shafts  of  his  barrow 
to  reflect.  "  Blessed  if  I  know,"  he 
said.  ''  Lord  I  I've  said  all  that  to 
myself  many  a  day,  but  it  ain't  done  no 
sort  of  good.  Always  seems,  somehow, 
as  if  the  wrong  thing  was  the  most 
fun.  Governor  I  don't  you  say  you 
don't  know  that,  for  I  knows  human 
nature,  and  I  wouldn't  believe  you  — 
not  I." 

'*  You  thought  it  over,  then  ?  "  said 
the  questioner ;  there  was  no  blame  in 
his  voice  —  it  was  the  voice  of  an  in- 
quirer anxious  to  know.  "  There  were 
times  when  you  stopped  and  regretted, 
and  wished  to  turn  back  to  the  other 
way  ?  " 

"You  don't  speak  like  a  parson," 
said  the  man.  "  I  donow  what  kind  of 
a  bloke  you  are.  You  don't  seem 
somehow  as  if  you  was  a-tryin'  to  ketch 
a  chap  up.  Sartain  sure  as  I  thought 
it  over  many  a  day.  And  we've  kissed 
and  made  friends,  Jyane  and  me  ;  and 
we've  said  we'd  never  do  it  no  more  ; 
but,  Lord,  afore  you're  six.  steps  from 
your  own  door  there's  a  chap  coming 
along  as  says,  ^  Hallo,  Joe  I  goin'  to 
work  o'  Monday  morning  like  you  was 
the  boss  hisself.  Man  I  I'll  not  believe 
it  of  you.  There's  some  fun  agoin'  on 
down  the  street.  Come  you  along  o' 
me.'  And  p'raps  you  stops  a  moment 
and  jaws,  and  says  he'd  best  go  to  work 
himself,  'stead  of  stoppin'  them  that 
means  better ;  but.  Lord  I  it  always 
ends  the  same  way,"  he  added,  starting 
off  with  his  barrow  again.  "You 
thinks  it's  just  for  once,  and  you  goes. 
And  then  you  wishes  you  had  cut  your 
throat  sooner.  And  then  you  feels  as 
if  you'd  choke  the  missus  afore  she 
gets  out  one  of  her  burnin',  blazin' 
words.  Well  I  one  thing  as  I  can  say 
is  this  —  that  it  ain't  them  as  preaches 
as  suffers  for  it,  but  you  yourself.  And 
that  it  ain't  never  done  o'  purpose  as 
they  thinks,  but  just  as  you  says  to  your- 
self for  once  and  accidental-like.  Lord  I 
don't  you  think  I'd  rather  have  a  good 
coat  to  my  back,  and  a  good  supper  to 
go  'ome  to,  'stead  of  wheelin*  a  barrow 


full  o'  dashed  winkles  as  I  hain't  sold 
and  ain't  likely  to,  and  not  a  copper  in 
my  pockets  to  give  the  missus  for  to- 
morrow as  is  Sunday  ?  —  which  is  your 
fault,  master,  now  I  comes  to  think  of 
it,  draggin'  me  out  of  the  market  where 
I  could  have  got  rid  of  every  shell  o' 
them,  sure  as  I'm  alive." 

*'  'Old  your  tongue,"  said  Jeming- 
ham,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  display 
his  disgust.  "You  were  lying  there 
drunk  and  smashing  the  winkles  when 
you  were  spoke  to  by  —  a  gentleman  as 
— didn't  ought  to  touch  with  the  tongs 
a  drunken  beast  like  you  I  " 

"Hoi"  cried  the  costermonger, 
quick  as  fire,  letting  down  the  shafts  of 
the  barrow,  and  turning  upon  his  new 
assailant ;  "  you're  agoin'  it  too  7  but  I 
ain't  that  low  down  as  I'll  take  abuse 
from  the  likes  of  you." 

Jerniugham,  who  really  was  the  per- 
son to  be  pitied,  having  his  personal 
dignity  so  sadly  disturbed  by  such  asso- 
ciations, only  saved  himself  by  jumping 
back  from  the  sudden  blow  levelled  at 
him.  But  the  costermonger's  wrath 
lasted  only  for  a  moment.  The  prince 
laid  his  hand  on  the  man's  arm,  and  he 
calmed  at  once  by  an  influence  which 
he  understood  as  little  as  it  was  con^ 
trary  to  the  circumstances  altogether. 
He  took  up  the  shafts  of  his  barrow 
again  in  haste  and  silence.  And  the 
strange  party  proceeded  without  a  word 
through  one  dark  street  after  another. 
Yet  it  was  not  dark  around  them^  The 
dark  atmosphere  of  the  night,  and  the 
thick  air  contaminated  by  all  the  ema- 
nations of  the  crowding,  miserable 
houses,  seemed  just  then  to  be  softly 
cleared,  illuminated  by  a  v£^ue  radi- 
ance scarcely  enous^h  to  be  called  light 
—  something  softly  diffused  coming 
from  no  point  like  a  lamp  or  lantern, 
but  moving  with  them,  wrapping  them 
in  a  tempered  warmth  and  softness. 
The  tall  figure  of  the  stranger  was  the 
least  revealed  of  the  three.  He  moved 
like  a  shadow,  towering  over  them — a 
presence  always  felt  yet  vaguely  seen. 
Thus  they  came  at  last  to  the  court, 
opening  off  a  little  dingy  street,  where 
the  seller  of  shellfish  lived.  It  was  a 
sort  of  square  of  dingy  houses,  each 
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with  light  in  its  windows,  wliicli  filled 
the  ill-fiiuelling  enclosure  with  a  sort  of 
squalid  cheerfulness,  in  which,  late  as 
it  was,  children  were  still  playing,  and 
women  keeping  up  a  noisy  con  vei'sati on 
from  the  doors.  1?he  din,  the  closeness, 
and  the  smells  quite  overcame  Jerning- 
ham,  who  was  not  accustomed,  as  he 
said  afterward.*),  to  no  such  slums.  He 
fell  hack,  his  devotion  to  his  new  mas- 
ter heing  insufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  injury  to  his  feelings.  "I'll  be 
handier  here,  sir,  to  call  the  police,  in 
case  you^  slnmid^  meet  with  anything 
as  is  disagreeable,"  he  said.  "Quite 
right.    I   approve  your  prudence 


and  thought  for  me,"  said  the  prince, 
looking  upon  him  with  that  smile  which 
made  Jerningham  so  uncomfortable. 
^'  I  wish,  sir,  —  I  do  wish  as  your  'Igh- 
iiess  would  be  guided  by  me,  and  not 
risk  youreelf  in  no  such  places,"  cried 
the  valet  in  his  irritation.  His  master 
only  laughed ;  this  was  all  the  answer 
Jerningham  received. 

And  then  there  rose  a  tumult  in  the 
court,  —  one  of  the  women  darted  out 
from  her  door,  a  fuiy  with  wild  hair 
flying,  with  a  wild  flutter  of  ragged 
clothes,  and  a  shawl  on  her  shoulders, 
from  which  she  flung  foi*th  her  arms, 
the  heavy  drapeiy  lending  force  to  her 
fierce  gesticulations.  "You've  been 
at  it  again,  you  drunken  beast !  you 
blasted  fool  I  you  darned  ass  I  —  you  I 
3'ou  I  you  I  "  with  each  an  epithet,  she 
cried.  "  He's  got  them  all  still  in  the 
barrow,  as  I  gave  him  the  money  to 
buy  for  a  last  chance.  And  here  he's 
back  without  a  penny,  and  my  last 
shillin'  gone  to  the  dogs  like  all  the 
rest,  and  nothiu'  left  to  buy  a  bite  for 
the  children  —  and  it  Saitcrday  night  I 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  I  "  she  burst  out  in  a  wild, 
mingled  outburst  of  rage  and  tears, 
fiying  at  the  throat  of  the  man.  The 
stranger  stopped  her  in  full  career  with 
his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  but  she  did 
not  yield  to  his  infiuence  so  quickly  as 
the  man.  She  struggled  under  his 
touch,  tore  herself  away,  and  once  more 
ilung  herself  upon  her  husband  who 
had  seated  himself  on  his  barrow,  with 

screams  of  rage  and  misery.     A  min-    .„   ^„    ___    .   _    ._ 

^led  din  of  approval  and  disapproval  I  winkles,  ancl    thus  smooth   down  the 
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came  from  the  lookers-on.  "  I  don't 
wonder  at  her,  poor  lass,  after  all  as 
she's  had  to  bear,"  said  one  woman, 
who  seemed  to  be  on  the  outlook  also 
for  an  errant  husband ;  b.ut,  "  Lord ! 
she's  got  to  put  up  with  it,  and  why 
can't  she  take  it  easy  ?  "  said  a  matron, 
amiably  tipsy,  on  another  doorstep. 
"  Jyane,  Jyane,  you'll  be  sorry  after  I  " 
said  a  third,  interfering ;  "  and  'im 
never  lifting  a  hand  I  "  The  stranger 
drew  near  the  group  again.  He  put  his 
hand  once  more  on  her  shoulder,  and 
drew  her  away.  "  Is  this  the  woman," 
he  said,  "  that  was  so  tidy  when  they 
came  together,  and  so  nic^-spoken  ? 
and  that  a  man  loved  ?  And  what  has 
brought  her  to  this  pass  ?  " 

The  woman  turned  upon  him,  strug- 
gling still.  "  And  who  told  you  that  ?  " 
she  shrieked,  —  "for  you  don't  know 
me,  nor  I  you.  Tidy  —  and  that  a  man 
loved  I  Look  at  him  now  —  is  that  a 
man  ?  " 

"What  has  brought  you,"  ho  said, 
"to  this  pass? — you  that  were  onco 
sweet  and  young." 

The  woman  stared  in  his  face,  but 
could  not  see  it,  while  hers  was  clear, 
the  seat  of  many  passions,  convulsed 
and  struggling.  "  Let  me  go  I  "  she 
cried.  "I'll  tear  his  eyes  out,  and  no 
person  shall  stop  me.  Young  !  I'm  not 
old  yet,  to  be  treated  like  that.  Oh  I  if 
I  was  once  tidy  and  nice-spoken,  who's 
done  it?  I'm  better  than  he  is.  I 
thinks  of  my  children.  I'm  not  —  so 
bad  as  he." 

"What  has  brought  you  to  this 
pass  ?  "  the  prince  repeated,  with  his 
voice  of  perfect  calm. 

The  woman  flung  herself  down  upon 
the  dirty  pavement,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Jerningham  had  much  of  the  same 
sort  of  annoyance  to  bear  during  the 
first  month  or  two  of  his  service  with 
the  mysterious  prince.  He  was  made 
the  pui*se  -  bearer,  which  was  some 
slight  compensation  (indeed  on  that 
first  never-forgotten  Saturday  night  he 
was  called  to  pay  for  tlie  barrow   of 
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tiimult  of  tli6  moment  between  the  cos- 
termonger  and  his  wife).  His  master 
showed  a  singular  indifference  to  money, 
which  he  never  touched  or  had  an}' 
dealings  in,  bidding  Jerningham  do 
what  was  necessary  whenever  there' 
was  any  question  of  payment,  with  a 
confidence  which  seemed  to  proceed 
rather  from  a  certain  contempt  for  that 
medium  than  from  any  well-founded 
trust  in  the  man  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  him  as  sin  ordinary  man  and 
nothing  more.  In  this  situation  of  dig- 
nity, however,  the  servant  accompa- 
nied his  master  through  many  strange 
scenes.  He  went  with  him  to  London, 
and  to  many  places  there  where  Jer- 
ningham would  willingly  have  followed, 
or  even  led  his  lord  with  very  different 
aims  from  those  which  the  prince 
seemed  to  pursue.  And,  indeed,  the 
prince's  aims  were  not  very  easy  to 
fathom.  He  was  not  a  charity  organ- 
izer, nor  an  almoner,  nor  a  missionary. 
He  gave,  or  leather  ordered  Jerningham 
to  give,  money  freely  on  occasion  ;  but 
this  was  certainly  not  his  object.  He 
went  eveiywhere  with  the  same  in- 
quiry on  his  lips,  "  "What  has  brought 
you  to  this  pass?"  and  he  put  it 
to  everybody,  sometimes  in  the  most 
astonishing  circumstances,  addressing 
people  who  it  might  have  been  thought 
would  have  knocked  him  down  for  his 
impertinence,  or  at  least  resented  it  in 
some  unequivocal  way.  But  though 
they  might  be  angry  at  first,  they  always 
ended  by  telling  some  stoiy  of  strange 
things  unlike  those  appearances  which 
met  the  eye.  One  of  the  persons,  for 
instance,  thus  interrogated  was  the 
clergyman  of  a  large  parish,  a  man  full 
of  good  deeds,  who  was  very  indignant 
with  the  words  —  *'  this  pass  ?  "  What 
pass  was  the  excellent  rector  in,  whose 
hands  were  only  too  full  of  everybody 
else's  business,  who  was  the  Providence 
of  so  many  ?  He  had  looked  contemp- 
tuously, indignantly  at  his  questioner, 
with  a  scorn  of  him  as  an  unauthorized 
busybody  which  was  most  natural.  But 
then  a  spell  had  fallen  over  that  good 
clergyman.  "  How  did  I  come  to  this 
pass?  full  of  tickets  and  cases  to  ex- 
amine, and  subscriptions  to  be   got? 


How  can  a  man  help  it  ?  Tou  go  out 
full  of  faith,  and  the  first  person  you 
meet  with  cheats  you,  and  turns  your 
very  heart.  Then  you  rush  to  the 
other  side,  and  trust  nobody  ;  and  the 
first  thing  you  hear  is  that  you  have 
helped  to  starve  some  real  sufferer. 
Tlien  one  gets  wild  for  a  time  ;  and  at 
the  last  you  come  to  feel  there's  no 
confidence  to  be  put  in  anything  but 
figures  and  cases,  and  cut-and-dry  ma- 
chinery. There  was  a  time  when  I 
was — a  young  fool;  thinking  every- 
thing was  to  be  done  by  ressoning  with 
them,  and  pei-suading  them,  and  show- 
ing your  affection.  Ah,  that's  tlie 
grand  principle  still  I  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  sympathy  of  our  Lord.  But 
then  one  drifts  into  the  organization 
tickets,  and  elections  to  hospitals,  and 
so  forth.  Regret  it  ?  ah,  that  I  do  with 
all  my  heart  I  If  I  were  a  young 
man  again  I'd  stick  to  the  higher  prin- 
ciple ;  but  what  can  a  poor  parson  <lo 
that  has  to  make  the  best  he  can  of 
his  parish,  and  keep  all  his  charities 
going  ?  " 

There  was  never  any  reproof  in  the 
prince's  eyes  ;  he  heard  this,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  strange  avowals,  with  a 
calm  which  was  never  broken,  and  he 
was  unwearied  in  hearing  them,  going 
about  the  world  everywhere,  inquiring 
from  every  man  the  secret  of  his  diver- 
gence. He  took  no  notes  of  these 
many  and  varied  cases  ;  of  the  women 
who  began  with  protestations  of  having 
been  deceived,  then,  in  the  light  of  his 
steadfast  eyes,  burst  forth  into  wailing 
plaints  of  folly,  of  the  heedless  rusli 
into  temptation,  the  fall,  half  invited, 
half  defied ;  or  the  merchant  who  had 
meant  no  harm,  who  had  staked  his 
friend's  credit  for  something  which  only 
an  accident  prevented  from  becoming 
his  friend's  advantage  instead  of  hurt ; 
or  the  servant  who  borrowed  from  his 
master,  meaning  nothing  but  to  repay. 
Over  all  these  persons  and  hundreds 
more  the  light  which  it  was  so  difficult 
to  define  suffused  itself,  never  failing 
although  the  sun  might.  Jerningham 
made  out  at  last  by  much  study  that  it 
proceeded  from  somewhere  just  over 
his  master's  head,  for  it  lighted  up  the 
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faces  of  those  who  were  before  him, 
and  kept  himself  in  a  curious  depth  of 
shadow,  so  that  the  most  earnest  gaze 
fixed  upon  him  could  scarcely  penetrate 
that  dimness.  There  were  many  things 
in  Jerningham's  mind  as  he  thus  at- 
tended upon  his  master.  A  strong 
curiosity  in  the  first  place.  He  could 
not  in  any  way  fathom  this  man.  It 
was  aot  for  charity  he  went  about  the 
world,  U&cuigb  sometimes  he  would  be 
very  charitable  —  so  charitable  that 
Jerningham  thought  that  it  Wiis  nothing 
but  proper  in  the  circumstances  to  take 
toll  ;  nor  was  it  for  any  pleasure  to  him- 
self that  the  valet  could  understand. 
For  what  was  the  good  of  collecting  all 
these  stories  ?  The  prince  never  talked 
of  them,  so  far  as  Jerningham  knew ; 
it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  gossip.  Xor 
did  he  seem  to  intend  to  write  a  book, 
for  he  never  put  pen  to  paper,  never 
wrote  a  letter.  The  problem  was  one 
which  could  not  be  explained  in  any 
way.  And  there  were  a  great  many 
mysterious  things  about  the  master  to 
whose  service  he  had  been  sent  by  so 
unexceptionable  a  nobleman  as  the  Earl 
of  Hillesborough.  He  had  evidently 
plenty  of  money,  which  was  left  in 
Jerningham's  hands,  and  which  he 
himself  never  lodged  at.  The  prince 
lived  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
money  in  the  world.  When  there  was 
anything  to  pay  he  looked  at  Jerning- 
ham, and  that  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. Jerningham  had  pretty  pickings, 
it  must  be  allowed.  He  did  not  rob  his 
master,  nor  permit  any  one  else  to  do 
it,  but  he  took  a  percentage  for  his 
trouble  ;  this  appeared  to  him  perfectly 
right  and  justifiable.  He  did  not,  in- 
deed, intend  to  do  anything  of  the  kind 
when  he  began.  He  had  always  been 
honest,  he  said  to  himself,  and  he  never 
meant  to  be  otherwise.  But  a  percent- 
age, that  was  allowed  every  where  when 
a  man  liad  so  much  trouble  as  he  had 
— a  trouble  which  had  never  been  men- 
tioned or  thought  of 'when  he  was  en- 
gaged. 

Another  thing  was  that  as  the  prince 
did  not  wear  the  beautiful  clothes  that 
had  been  provided  for  him,  preferring 
his  own  "costoome,"  as   Jerningham 


said,  it  seemed  wiser  that  the  valeib 
should  wear  some  of  them  than  that 
they  should  be  thrown  away.  Jerning- 
ham wore  the  coats  to  keep  the  moth 
out  of  them.  He  put  on  one  on  a  cer- 
tain day  with  this  excellent  object,  and 
another  day  he  put  on  another.  The 
prince  was  larger  than  he,  and  much 
taller,  yet  somehow  they  all  fitted  Jer- 
ningham. It  could  do  them  nothing 
but  good  should  the  master  finally  make 
up  his  mind  lo  put  them  on,  that  they 
should  be  worn  to  air  them  now  and 
then.  With  all  these  things  Jerning-* 
ham  did  very  well  for  himself  and 
harmed  nobody,  as  he  himself  believed. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  his  master 
might  one  day  turn  upon  him  with  his 
usual  inquiry,  *'  What  has  brought  you 
to  this  pass?"  and  that  he. might  be 
compelled  to  reveal  everything.  This 
pass  I  he  was  in  no  pass  I  he  was  doing 
nothing  wrong.  And  as  for  any  inter* 
rogation  from  his  master,  he  made  very 
light  of  that.  The  prince  did  not  ob- 
serve any  of  these  things.  In  short, 
Jei'ningham  came  by  degrees,  notwith- 
standing the  mystery  that  surrounded 
him,  to  have  on  the  whole  a  consider- 
able deal  of  good-humored  contempt  for 
his  prince. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  about 
which  he  continued  tobe  so  veryicurir 
ous  that  he  felt  no  effort  to  be  too  great 
to  find  it  out.  And  that' was,  as  has 
been  said  before,  the  mysterious  light 
which  accompanied  his  master  every- 
where. It  ficished  upon  him  suddenly 
at  last  what  it  was.  Going  into  the 
prince's  room  one  evening  in  the  twi- 
light, he  was  astonished  and  blinded  by 
the  light  which  shone  from  a  table  at 
which  his  master  had  been  sitting — a 
light  almost  level  with  the  table,  pro- 
ceeding from  one  central  point.  Jer- 
ningham drew  near  upon  the  tips  of  hjs 
toes,  though  the  prince  was  not  there. 
He  saw  then,  to  his  amazement,  that  it 
was  a  jewel  in  a  curious  dark  setting 
covered  with  strange  signs  —  but  it  was 
not  the  setting  or  the  signs  that  moved 
him.  It  was  the  diamond  I  —  such  a 
diamond  as  he  had  never  in  his  life 
beheld  before.  You  may  think  he  was 
not  likely  to  have  had  much  experience 
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in  diamonds  ;  but  Jeruiugham  ha<l  been 
in  good  places  all  his  life,  and  had  seen 
a  great  deal  of  jewellery  in  his  day, 
tliough  never,  never  anything  like  this  I 
It  was  of  the  size  of  a  small  watch, 
«fld  as  it  lay  there  on  the  table  seemed 
to  represent  wealth  itself  incarnate, 
fortune  and  all  it  brings — quite  unpro- 
tected, within  the  reach  of  any  chance 
person  that  might  come  into  the  room. 
A  flood  of  indignation  rushed  through 
Jerningham's  mind  at  the  rashness  of 
^1  is' master,  who  could  go  and  leave  such 
u  prize  as  that  open  upon  the  table. 
Ile.bent  over  it  to  look  at  it,  but  it  so 
'■  '  blamed  into  his  eyes  that  they  were  daz- 
zled and  could  see  nothing.  Lord ! 
what  a  thing  to  see  lying  on  a  table 
within  reach  of  your  hand— r worth 
thousands  and  thousands,  enough  to 
make  a  man  comfortable  for  life  ;  com- 
fortable !  more  than  1  hat,  —  rich ,  like  a 
"prince.  Jcrningliam  made  a  rapid  cal- 
culation in  his  mind  how  a  man  —  not 
liimself  !  oh,  not  himself  !  but  any  man 
<-^  might  dispose  of  such  a  thing.  It 
woiild  be  difficult  to  do,  for  diamonds 
of  'that  size  are  not  conmion  anywhere  ; 
l)ut  no  doubt,  at  least  in  foreign  parts, 
it  could  be  done.  And  a  man  could  get 
away  to  Holland  or  some  such  place 
before  ever  anybody  knew  anything 
about  it.  From  London  a  man  can  get 
Qff  anywhere.  These  thoughts  flew 
thrpUgh  Jerningham's  mind  with  a  sort 
of  rush  of  moral  indignation  to  think 
how  easily  it  might  be  done,  and  how 
atiy*  man  could  do  it.  He  put  out  his 
hand,  not  without  alarm,  to  touch  the 
wonderful  thing  which  was  worth,  he 
said  to  himself  almost  bitterly,  far  more 
than  all  a  man  even  in  a  good  service 
could  lay  up  in  his  life  ;  but  as  he  was 
about  cautiously  to  lift  it  he  heard  the 
prince's  step  returning  to  the  room,  and 
fled'  precipitately,  fearing  to  be  asked 
what  he  was  doing  there.  This  was  all 
that  happened  the  first  time. 

But  it  appeared  lliat  the  prince, 
always  a  strange  person  in  all  his 
habits,  had  a  fancy  for  reading  by  the 
light  of  his  great  diamond,  and  Jer- 
ningham  saw  it  many  times  after  this. 
lie  began  vaguely  to  define  also,  after 
niany  questions  with  himself  where  his 


master  had  hitherto  hidden  it,  to  make 
out,  putting  one  thing  to  another,  that 
this  blazing  orb  of  light  was  in  reality 
no  other  than  the  shining  jewel  which 
he  had  hitherto  thought  no  bigger  than 
a  glow-worm,  which  shone  among  ihe 
filmy  folds  of  the  prince's  headgear 
when  he  was  out  of  doors.  This  made 
it  more  wonderful  still  to  think  that  it 
could  contract  and  then  magnify  itself  in 
this  way  ;  but  Jerningham  soon  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  its  contraction  must 
be  caused  by  some  peculiarity  in  its  set- 
ting, which  partially  covered  it  when 
worn,  and  subdued  its  size  and  splen- 
dor. His  mind  grew  more  and  more  full 
of  this  diamond  as  time  went  on.  He 
had  been  so  angry  at  the  thought  that 
some  one  might  steal  it  and  escape  to 
Holland  with  it,  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  imagine  he  had  any  intention  of 
committing  such  a  crime  ;  aiid  yet  his 
mind  M^as  full  of  the  diamond  by  uight 
and  by  day. 

One  night,  he  could  scarcely  tell  how, 
he  found  himself  at  a  late  hour  iu  the 
prince's  room.  Among  his  other  habits 
was  one  of  walking  late,  and  so  far  as 
Jerningham  was  aware,  his  master  was 
out,  though  he  had  represented  to  him- 
self that  he  had  heard  the  bell,  and  that 
this  was  the  reason  why  he  made  his 
way  thither  at  so  late  an  hour.  He  was 
curious  to  know  also  (he  said  to  himself) 
whether  the  prince  went  out  with  so 
valuable  an  oi*hament  iu  his  hat,  alone, 
and  at  night,  which  would  have  been 
so  foolish  a  thing  to  do.  Jerningham's 
heart  gave  a  jump  when  he  saw  the 
blaze  of  the  jewel  on  the  table.  The 
rest  of  the  room,  the  bed  and  the  large 
space  behind,  lay  in  total  darkness,  but 
a  luminous  circle  was  drawn  round  the 
table  upon  which  the  diamond  lay. 
He  paused  a  moment,  his  heart  beat- 
ing loud,  and  then  he  drifted  silently, 
moving,  as  he  afterwards  said,  by 
some  sort  of  compulsion,  not  by  his 
own  will  at  all,  into  this  circle  of  light. 
His  face  Mas  a  sight  to  see  as  he  came 
within  the  range  of  the  illumination  out 
of  the  shatlowy  gloom  in  which  all 
things  are  softened.  It  was  blazing 
with  excitement,  with  eager  cupidity, 
with  that  vehemence  of  desire  which  is 
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80  strong  A  passion  —  to  have  it,  to  pos- 
sess it,  even  to  take  it  into  his  hands  I 
but  he  was  also  afraid.  His  master 
might  come  in  upon  him  before  he  could 
escape.  There  might  be  some  trap 
about  the  dreadful  glorious  tiling  itself. 
It  almost  blinded  lihn  as  he  looked  down 
into  its  white  flames.  At  last,  in  min- 
gled greed  and  terror,  he  put  out  his 
hand 

All  I  Jeruiugham^s  shriek  would  have 
wakened  the  Seven  Sleepere ;  and 
there  was  no  one  to  be  awakened  here, 
but  only  a  perfectly  collected,  self-pos- 
sessed looker-on,  who  had  seen  every- 
thing with  a  pair  of  serene  open  eyes 
from  the  bed.  What  the  prince  saw 
was  a  man  fixed  and  immovable,  his 
countenance  contorted  with  alarm  and 
horror,  standing,  not  as  if  he  held  the 
diamond,  but  as  if  it  held  him,  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  the  rays  of  the  gem 
shining  round  him,  his  features  con- 
vulsed, his  whole  soul  gone  forth  in  that 
wild  shriek.  He  stood  trying  vainly  to 
disengage  his  fingers  from  the  paralyz- 
ing grasp  that  seemed  to  him  to  have 
seized  him,  an  image  of  fright  and 
helplessness.  '*  Jerningham,"  siiid  his 
master,  "is  it  you  ?  and  what  has 
brought  you  to  this  pass  ?  " 

"Oh,  let  me  go,  sir  I  "  he  cried. 
"  I'm  a  fool ;  I'm  a  thief.  I  don- 1  mind 
what  you  call  me.  Let  me  go  ;  let  me 
go  I  Your  'Ighness,  I'd  ask  you  on 
my  bended  knees,  if  I  could  bend  a 
knee  or  move  a  finger !  Oh,  let  me 
go  I  " 

"What  did  you  want  with  my  dia- 
mond ?  "  the  prince  said. 

"  Want  with  it  ?  It  was  your  'Igh- 
ness's  fault  leaving  of  it  there,  where  a 
man  couldn't  help  seeing  it.  Want 
with  it,  —  oh  Lord  I  But  I  don't  want 
nothing  now  but  to  be  let  free  and  never 
trouble  nobody  any  more." 

"  What  would  you  have  done  with 
it?  "  said  the  prince,  in  his  calm  tones, 
"  had  you  got  it  safely  away  ?  " 

"  Oh  Lord  I  —  oh  Lord  !  — only  let  me 
free  of  it  for  one  moment  I  I'd  have 
sold  it,"  cried  Jernin^irham,  feeling  the 
words  forced  from  him,  and  understand- 
ing now  in  his  trouble  how  it  was  that 
every  one  had  answered    these  ques- 


tions —  a  thing  he  had  never  understood 
before. 

"To  whom?  not  to  any  honest 
dealer,  who  would  know  its  value." 

"I'd  have  gone — to  Holland.  I'd 
have  found  some  o'  those  fellows  out. 
It  mightn't  have  been  its  value,"  tried 
Jerningham,  "  but  it  would  have  been  a 
fortune  to  me.  Oh,  your  'Ighness  ! 
don't  pull  the  brains  and  the  eyes  out  of 
a  poor  man's  head,  but  let  me  go  !  " 

"And  what  would  your  life  have 
been  afterwards  ?  You  would  have 
trembled  to  see  me  come  in  wherever 
you  were  and  ask  for  my  diamond. 
Yf)u  would  have  been  afraid  to  be«een 
by  any  one  who  knew  you.  You  would 
have  wandered  from  place  to  place.,  and 
tried  every  coai*se  pleasure  which  you 
cannot  indulge  in  because  you  have 
your  character  to  think  of  now  ;  and 
you  would  have  found  them  all  bitter  in 
your  mouth." 

"Very  likely,  sir  ;  very  likely,  f*ir," 
cried  Jerningham  in  his  distress.  "  It's 
true ;  it's  true.  I've  thought  of  all 
that.  I  knows  it  as  well  as  any  man. 
Sir,  I'll  never  ask  you  for  a  character 
nor  nothing  if  your  'Ighness  will  let  me 
free." 

"  You  thought  of  all  that  ?  "  said  the 
master,  in  his  absolute  calm. 

"  I  did  ;  I  did  !  I  knows  it  all.  '  But 
what's  the  good  of  knowing  when  a 
thing  drags  you  as  if  your  soul  was 
coining  out  of  your  body  ?  It's  your 
'Ighness's  fault  for  leavinoj  it  there." 

"  Then  you  will  do  it  again  to-morrow 
if  I  let  you  free." 

"  Oh,  never,  s'help  me  — oh,  never  ! 
Yes,  perhaps  I  will.  A  man  never  can 
tell  what  he'll  do.  I  can't  tell  you  a  lie 
though  I  want  to  ;  perhaps  I  will.  It's 
stronger  nor  me.  Oh,  your  'Ighness;., 
oh,  for  the  love  of  God,  let  me  free  !  " 

Jerninijham  was  in  torture.  The 
blood  in  his  veins  seemed  to  be  turned 
into  tire  ;  sparks  came  from  his  broad- 
cloth ;  his  temples  throbbed  as  if  some 
dreadful  machinery  had  been  set  going 
within  ;  and  the  blaze  of  the  diamond 
in  his  eves  was  like  those  flames  which 
he  had  heard  of  all  his  life  as  the  re- 
ward of  those  who  steal  and  lie.  But 
suddenly  in  a  moment  he  felt  a  dark, 
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8,tiil  shadow  over  biin.  The  machineiy 
in  his  head  stopped  ;  the  flare  in  his 
face  was  subdued  ;  a  cool  hand  touched 
his  ;  and  the  cruel  thing  that  held  him 
loosed  its  clutches.  This  was  what  the 
sensation  was  —  not  that  the  diamond 
was  taken  from  him  by  his  master's 
hand,  which  was  the  fact,  but  as  if  it 
had  been  constrained  to  let  him  go.  A 
sudden  sense  of  relief  ran  through 
Jerningham's  frame,  but  along  with 
that  —  was  it  possible  ?  —  a  regret  —  a 
pang  as  of  sometliing  which  had  all  but 
been  his,  yet  never  would  be  his  again. 

The  prince  put  it  down  on  the  table 
on  the  same  spot  as  before.  "  You  are 
sorry,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have  not 
succeeded.  You  forget  already  how  it 
punished  j^ou.    You  would  try  again." 

''  No,  your  -Ighness  ;  no,  your  'Igh- 
ness,"  said  Jerningham.  The  sense  of 
relief  was  in  all  his  veins,  and  yet  it 
was  dreadful  to  him  to  give  it  up,  and 
have  no  further  hope  of  it.  There  ran 
through  his  mind  like  an  arrow  the 
thought,  that  after  he  was  dismissed 
there  might  be  a  very  good  chance  of 
coming  back  privately,  and,  with  gloves 
or  handkerchiefs  wrapped  round  his 
hands  or  something,  managing  better 
another  time.  lie  did  not  entertain 
the  thought,  but  it  Hashed  through  him 
all  the  same.  He  stood  back  in  the 
shade  an  abashed  and  penitent  sinner, 
notwithstanding  this  flash  of  thought. 

**I  asks  no  warning,  sir,  after  what 
havjB  'appened ;  no  board-wages  nor 
ncHhing.  I'm  thankful  to  your  'Igh- 
ness for  a-letting  of  me  off.  I  asks  no 
character.  Mr.  Jones  of  the  hotel  will 
see,  sir,  as  I  leaves  everj- thing  right, 
and  not  a  pin  out  of  .its  place.  I'm  — 
I'm  a  good  servant,  sir,"  said  Jerning- 
ham. He  paused  for  s^  moment,  his 
intromissions  with  his  master's  gar- 
ments and  his  percentages  jumping  up 
suddenly  into  his  face.  Then  he  added, 
.'*I  mayn't  be  strong  to  resist  a  great 
temptation  as  has  been  left  before  my 
eyes  ;  but  I'm  a  good  servant,  sir,  and 
nobody  can  speak  different." 

'*  You  intended,  then,  to  go  away  ?  " 
said  the  prince,  with  a  smile.  '^No; 
you  need  not  go  away.  I  shall  not  dis- 
miss you.    Y'ou  will,  perhaps,  attempt 


to  do  this  again  ?  Well,  you  know  be- 
forehand what  the  issue  will  be,  and  I 
need  not  say  any  more.  We  undeL*stand 
each  other,  I  think  ?  in  this  and  also  in 
the  other  little  ways " 

"  What  other  little  ways,  sir  ?  "  said 
Jerningham,  holding  his  head  high  ; 
but  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  any 
pretence  up  in  the  presence  of  his  mas- 
ter. "If  your  'Ighness  is  satisfied, 
sir,  so  am  I,"  he  added,  lowering  his 
eyes  and  his  tone. 

The  prince's  laugh  was  not  unkindly, 
yet  it  rung  into  Jerningham's  very 
heart,  and  stung  liim  much  more  than 
a  lecture.  *'I  am. satisfied  —  that  we 
understand  each  other,"  he  said,  and 
dismissed  the  culprit  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand. 

And  this  was  how  the  strange  inci- 
dent ended.  A  master  that  had  no 
respect  for  himself  as  a  master ;  that 
could  find  out  an  attempt  at  robbeiy 
and  never  dismiss  the  man ;  that  left 
the  most  valuable  property  about,  and 
all  his  money  in  Jerningham's  hands, 
notwithstanding  that  he  knew  Jerning- 
ham to  be  a  rogue  —  as  if  it  didn't  mat- 
ter— as  if  nothing  mattered  1  "  Lord  1 
I'd  have  turned  him  neck  and  ci*op  out 
o'  the  'ouse.  I'd  have  in  with  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  sooner  than 
look  at  him.  He  shouldn't  never  'ave 
'ad  a  day's  grace  from  me  I "  Jerning- 
ham said  to  himself,  putting  himself  in 
his  master's  place  ;  but  he  was  on  the 
whole  relieved  to  be  going  to  bed  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  with  his  char- 
acter safe,  and  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  flying  to  Holland  or  elsewhere  in 
order  to  realize  his  ill-gotten  gains. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  the 
prince  went  for  the  first  time  to  Hilles- 
borough,  though,  as  the  reader  may 
recollect,  it  was  Lord  Hillesborough 
who  had  arranged  everything  for  hira 
on  his  arrival  in  England.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  great  state  as  became  the 
highest  rank  —  indeed,  though  he  never 
stood  upon  his  greatness,  and  his  title 
was  never  fully  announced,  he  had  at 
the  same  time  never  hesitated  to  accept 
the  name  of  prince  as  natural  and  be- 
fitting his  condition.  When  the  old  earl 
came  out  to  the  door  to  meet  him,  their 
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rencounter  was  considered  by  many 
persons  to  he  both  curious  and  touch- 
ing. Lord  Hillesborough  had  ti'avelled 
much  in  his  life  ;  he  had  been  all  over 
the  world  —  everywhere,  people  said, 
without  knowing  very  well  what  that 
word  meant.  He  had  penetrated  far 
into  the  East,  he  had  gone  through 
Africa  (as  was  said  ;  for  much  less  was 
known  of  Africa  in  those  days  than 
now).  As  for  Europe  and  such  little 
holiday  journeyings  as  are  to  be  accom- 
plished there,  he  thought  nothing  of 
them  ;  and  that  he  should  have  met  in 
his  wandeiings  a  mysterious  prince 
whom  nobody  knew,  yet  who  waseverj' 
inch  a  prince,  bearing  his  superioiity 
in  every  feature  and  action,  was  a  very 
natural  thing.  But  it  was  strange  and 
pathetic,  as  people  say,  to  see  that  very 
old  man,  full  of  dignities  and  honors, 
bowing  low  before  the  stranger,  who 
greeted  him  with  the  warmest  cor- 
diality, but  no  such  demonstrations  of 
respect.  Lord  Hillesborough  hurried 
down  the  steps  to  open  the  carriage 
door  with  his  own  aged,  ivoiy  hands. 
He  murmured  something  about  so  poor 
a  means  of  conveyance,  though  his  car- 
riage was  good  enough  for  tiie  queen 
heraelf.  The  piince  smiled  in  the  most 
gracious  and  affectionate  manner ;  he 
put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  his  lips,  and 
his  forehead  by  way  of  greeting  ;  finally, 
when  he  got  out  he  put  an  arm  round 
the  old  gentleman  like  a  son,  and 
seemed  to  raise  him  thus  like  a  feather 
up  the  flight  of  majestic  steps,  which 
were  usually  a  great  strain  upon  Lord 
Hillesborough 's  limbs  and  breath.  "  I 
am  glad  to  arrive  at  your  house,  my  old 
friend,"  he  said.  "  And  I  am  honored 
above  all  honors  to  see  you  here,"  said 
the  old  man.  The  prince  drew  the  old 
earl'g  arm  within  his  own  —  and  those 
who  were  watching  saw,  as  if  some  air 
of  youth  and  strength  had  blown  that 
way,  his  countenance  clear  like  the 
sun,  and  light  come  into  his  eyes.  See 
what  friendship  does,  they  said,  even 
to  so  old  a  man  I  For  lie  no  longer 
looked  old  when  this  glorious  young 
prince  — so  more  than  common  tall,  so 
splendid  in  his  bearing,  in  his  strange 
3'ct  noble  dress,  and  with  —  now  clearly 


shining  and  displayed  —  a  diamond  big- 
ger than  the  Koh-i-noor  shining  through 
the  filmy  folds  of  his  headdress — had 
him  by  the  hand. 

There  was  a  party  of  some  eminence 
assembled  at  Hillesborough,  presuma- 
bly to  meet  the  prince,  though,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  tlie  name  of  this  illustrious 
convive  had  not  been  mentioned  directly 
to  any  of  them.  The  old  earl  had 
spoken,  however,  to  some,  of  a  friend 
whom  he  expected,  who  was  making  a 
sort  of  voyage  of  discovery  in  En- 
gland, a  member  of  a  very  old  princely 
race,  '^  of  a  civilization  much  anterior 
to  ours,"  he  said.  What  did  he  mean  ? 
a  Brahmin  prince  from  India  —  perhaps 
a  sacred  llama  from  Thibet  —  "  one  of 
old  Hillesborough's  swans,  who  are 
mere  geese,"  a  witty  member  of  the 
party  said.  But  they  did  not  laugh 
when  they  were  presented  to  the  mys- 
terious and  noble  personage  who  ap- 
peared among  them  —  though  there  was 
scarcely  one  who  was  not  distinguished 
in  one  way  or  another  —  like  an  eagle 
among  the  lesser  birds,  rather  than  a 
swan.  He  talked  with  them  freely  and 
upon  all  subjects,  with  an  easy  grace  of 
utterance  which  was  very  surprising  in 
a  foreigner.  And  he  was  not  a  Hin- 
doo ;  no  dark  nor  even  dusky  blood  ran 
in  the  veins  which  traversed  visibly  on 
his  temples,  in  lines  of  blue,  the  milk- 
white  of  his  complexion.  He  might 
have  been  an  Anglo-Saxon  for  his  fair- 
ness ;  but  he  was  not  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
—  the  type  was  much  higher,  more 
intellectual,  and  liner  than  anything 
produced  among  our  races.  There  was 
a  keen  ethnographer  among  the  party 
who  was  eager  to  identify  him,  yet  en- 
tirel}'  baffled  by  the  prince's  imperturb- 
able and  smiling  incapacity  for  being 
questioned.  He  questioned  a  great  deal 
himself  on  his  own  part,  and  knew 
almost  everything  about  the  private 
history  of  most  of  the  people  there,  and 
this  almost  exclusively  from  themselves, 
for  lie  encouraged  no  gossip.  Day  by 
day  his  fellow-guests  wondered  more 
and  more  at  him,  —  at  his  points  of 
view,  the  opinions  he  expressed,  and 
his  curious  spectator  attitude  in  respect 
to  everything  that  went  on.    He  blamed 
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nothing,  they  observed,  attacked  noth- 
ing—  had  not  a  word  to  say  about  the 
foreign  policy  of  England,  nor  her  treat- 
ment of  the  distant  States  in  which  her 
sons  had  made  their  settlements.  This 
was  a  thing  that  was  eagerly  expected 
from  him  at  first.  A  foreigner  himself, 
and  evidently  one  from  the  far  East  or 
South,  there  was  nothing  so  likely  as 
that  he  should  criticise  the  methods  of 
Great  Britain  with  those  conquered  or 
allied  provinces,  and  the  vast  world 
of  heathenism  which  she  had  more  or 
less  subdued.  But  to  the  surprise 
especially  of  a  Cabinet  minister,  who 
was  one  of  the  party,  he  said  nothing 
at  all  on  this  point.  He  did  not  even 
attempt  to  make  out  that  his  own  race 
was  more  truly  civilized  than  the  Brit- 
ish, and  might  with  truth  call  them 
barbarians.  He  never  spoke,  indeed, 
of  his  own  race  at  all.  Sometimes  he 
would  exchange  a  recollection  with 
Lord  Hillesborough  of  some  particular 
moment  or  occurrence  through  which 
they  had  passed  together,  and  on  these 
occasions  named  him  apparently  by  a 
name  which  was  quite  unknown,  and 
indeed  never  was  caught  by  any  one, 
each  hearer  making  of  it  a  different 
4Sound^ — ra  word  of  a  language  which 
nobody  had  ever  heard  before. 

The  mysterious  visitor  caused  great 
interest  and  excitement  among  the 
guests  at  Hillesborough.  He  was  heard 
of  through  all  the  county ;  and  people 
to  whom  it  was  half  a  day's  journey 
came  to  call,  with  a  sense  thsit  the 
very  crown  and  climax  of  all  old  Lord 
Hillesborough's  eccentricities  was  thus 
to  be  seen  and  taken  account  of.  But 
the  prince's  visit  was  of  still  more  im- 
portance to  some  of  those  who  were 
most  closely  at  hand. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Lord  Hillesborough  had  never 
married  ;  but  he  was  not  without  ties 
of  family  on  that  account.  He  had  led 
a  wild  and  wandering  youth,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  middle  age  had 
been  pursuing  researches,  which  no- 
body could  quite  trace  out,  in  distant 
parts  of  the  universe,  sometimes  for 
yeai*s    together    dropping    out    of   the 


knowledge  of  men.  He  had  got  beyond 
the  climax  of  life  when  ho  returned 
and  took  for  the  first  time  possession  of 
his  ancestral  place  and  honoi-s.  There 
he  had  neither  been  unaware  of  nor  in- 
different  to  the  responsibilities  of  such 
a  position.  He  had  done  all  that  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  can  to- 
stimulate  good  legislation  and  control 
bad,  —  which  is  the  highly  important 
and  useful  office  of  that  body,  —  taking 
care  that  the  nation  should  have  full 
time  to  think,  and  do  nothing  rashly 
or  unadvisedly.  He  had  taken  up  many 
schemes  which  seemed  visionary  to  his^ 
colleagues  and  fellows,  and  some  which 
were  veiy  practical  and  excellent.  Hi& 
estates  were  governed  with  great  care 
under  his  own  special  supervision  —  no 
wrong  being  left  without  a  remedy,  and 
no  poverty  which  could  be  helped  being 
permitted  to  exist.  Whatever  was  best 
in  the  way  of  leases  and  improvements 
to  the  farmers,  and  of  good  cottages,, 
allotments,  and  indulgences  to  the 
laborers,  existed  on  his  land  before  the 
younger  theorists  had  begun  to  speak 
of  such  schemes.  He  was  not  alto- 
gether successful  —  what  man  is  or  can 
be  ?  —  and  yet  life  was  as  tolerable  at 
and  about  Hillesborough  as  it  could 
well  be  made.  He  could  not  change 
the  nature  or  the  character  of  his  sur- 
roundings. He  that  was  unclean  was 
unclean  still,  except  now  and  then  when 
a  mii-acle  would  happen  with  which 
Lord  Hillesborough  had  nothing  to  do. 
He  did  not  believe  that  allotments  or 
anything  else  that  he  could  do  would 
save  either  men's  souls  or  bodies  ;  but 
when  that  divine  something  did  come 
into  an  erring  man's  breast  which 
makes  him  a  good  man  —  a  miracle  still 
daily  accomplished  among  us,  heaven 
be  praised  I  which  is  greater  than  heal- 
ing —  the  old  lord  acknowledged  it  with 
reverence  however  it  came,  —  whether 
by  means  of  the  Methodist  preacher  in 
the  village,  or  by  the  ministrations  of 
an  anachronism  under  the  form  of  a 
modern  brother  of  St.  Benedict,  or  by 
more  intimate  and  secret  help  from 
heaven,  —  always  allowing  that  this 
gift  from  Cod  was  beyond  all  allot- 
ments, and  that  to  be  made  good  waa 
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tiie  one  primr'-y  necessity  of  life.  This 
was  a  point  in  yrhich  he  differed  from 
most  law-makers  of  to-day  ;  and  yet 
he  was  very  modern  in  his  way,  and 
scorned  no  suggestion,  even  when  com- 
ing from  the  least  venerable  quarter, 
which  seemed  to  have  any  good  in  it. 
He  was  surrounded,  in  consequence, 
with  what  might  be  called  a  veiy  high 
average  of  general  well-being.  More, 
perhaps,  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for, 
whatever  men  may  do  or  say. 

I  have  said,  however,  that  he  did  not 
want  for  the  ties  of  a  family,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  never  man-ied, 
and  had  consequently  no  children  of 
.  his  own.  His  house  was  superintended 
and  reigned  over  by  his  sister.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Camden,  who  had  an  only 
daugl\ter,  to  whom  the  old  gentleman 
:  was  much  attached  ;  and  it  was  the 
home  of  his  nephew  and  heir,  the  son 
of  a  younger  brother,  who  had  been 
Lord  Hillesborough's  favorite  in  life. 
It  was  the  evident  and  most  common- 
place conclusion  that  these  two  young 
persons,  both  so  dear  to  the  master  of 
the  house  and  both  so  deeply  indebted 
to  his  bounty,  should  marry  and  carry 
on  the  lineage  after  him  ;  but  this  most 
desirable  and  natural  issue  had  been 
put  aside  some  time  before,  when  it 
became  evident  that  Arthur  was  not 
likely  to  turn  out  so  well  as  had  been 
hoped.  There  were  many  excuses  for 
him,  people  said.  Why  should  he 
work  either  at  school  or  college,  when 
he  knew  there  was  no  need  whatever 
that  he  should  do  so,  and  when,  without 
any  exertion,  he  could  have  everything 
that  is  desirable  in  life  ?  No  doubt  he 
would  sow  his  wild  oats,  and  settle 
down  and  marry  some  nice  girl,  and  be 
-  as  irreproachable  as  most  of  his  fathere 
had  been  before  him.  Anyhow,  he 
should  not  marry  Lucy,  Lady  Elizabeth 
said,  and  she  was  a  woman  not  given  to 
changing  her  mind.  At  the  same  time 
she  had  indicated,  which  perhaps  was 
,  not  so  wise,  the  man  who  was  to  marry 
Lucy,  who  was  already  an  epitome  of 
all  the  virtues,  a  man  with  very  fine 
estates  and  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
universally  approved  of  wherever  he 
went.     But,  unfortunately,  Lucy  was 


not  of  her  mother's  opinion  in  this 
latter  respect.  Therefore,  even  in  this 
admirably  regulated  house,  with  such 
a  man  as  Lord  Hillesborough  at  its 
head,  all  was  not  peace  as  it  ought  to 
have  been.  He  was  an  example  to  the 
whole  county,  but  it  was  not  an  exam- 
ple which  was  etHcacious  in  his  own 
house.  And  yet  these  two  erring  young 
people  were  both  very  fond  of  him,  and 
considered  him  the  best  of  men.  They 
would  have  liked  to  please  him  ;  there 
was  no  opposition  to  him  in  cither  of 
their  minds.  Sometimes  they  were 
both  in  rebellion  in  different  ways 
against  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  but  Uncle 
Hillesborough  was  to  both  the  most 
loved  and  trusted  of  friends. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  state  of 
things  was  made  very  apparent  to  the 
prince.  He  fathomed  it  the  first  even- 
ing, when  he  saw  the  young  people 
doing  their  utmost  to  entertain  their 
guests,  though  nothing  could  have  been 
more  natural  or  delightful  than  the 
family  affection  between  them.  What 
might  have  been  the  confidences  be- 
tween him  and  Lord  Hillesborough  I 
cannot  say  —  nor  if  there  were  any  con- 
fidences ;  but  it  was  not  veiy  long  be- 
fore this  important  and  evidently  most 
infiuential  visitor,  whose  manners  were 
such  as  gained  everybody's  trust,  was 
sought  by  young  Arthur  with  his  tale, 
and  a  prayer  for  his  intervention.  "  For 
one  can  see  that  Uncle  Hillesborough 
thinks  nothing  too  much  to  do  for  you,'' 
he  said.  "  If  Lord  Hillesborough  is 
80  good,  is  not  that  a  r&son  why  I 
should  be  very  cautious  what  I  ask 
him  ?  "  said  the  prince,  with  a  smile. 
But  he  soon  was  made  aware  very 
plainly  what  it  was  the  young  man  had 
to  ask.  He  listened  patiently,  and  then 
he  proceeded  in  his  usual  way  to  trace 
the  trouble  to  its  cause. 

"What,"  he  saiil,  in  the  words  he 
had  already  used  so  often, "  has  brought 
you  to  this  pass  ?  —  for  one  like  you,  so 
young,  so  full  of  happiness,  so  well 
off,  cannot  have  come  to  despair  in  a 
day.  What  has  brought  you  to  this 
pass  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
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swaying  backward  and  forward  against 
the  light  of  the  broad  window  — 
"nothing  that  was  very  bad,  I  got 
drawn  in  a  bit  with  fellows  I  had  known 
at  school,  —  not  for  any  harm,  only  for 
fun,  don't  you  know.  Every  one  bets 
a  little  ;  and  you  never  think  when 
you  begin  that  you  can't  stop  just  when 
you  please.  Then  that  leads  to  other 
things.  When  you  get  into  your  first 
hole,  and  see  what  an  ass  you've  been, 
the  thing  you  want  most  is  not  to  think 
about  it.  It  seems  no  use  thinking 
about  it  when  you  can't  mend  it.  Then 
fellows  tell  you  how  by  risking  a  little 
more  you  have  such  a  good  chance  of 
recovering  yourself  ;  and  then  you  get 
awfully  excited,  and  you  heap  on  every- 
thing, and  you  feel  sure  you  must  win 
this  time.  Some  fellows  do,  and  set 
themselves  straight  and  then  pull  up, 
and  are  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  it. 
That's  what  I  meant.  Thej'  are  actu- 
ally the  better  for  it,  don't  you  know, 
getting  such  loads  of  experience  ;  and, 
after  all,  nothing  but  experience  ever 
teaches  a  man.  Well  I  then  when  you 
have  everything  in  the  world  hanging 
upon  the  chance  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  at  a  race  meeting,  or  something 
else  of  that  sort  —  don't  you  see  your 
head's  not  any  good  for  work  or  read- 
ing, and  you  can't  bear  home  or  being 
quiet.  Ton  have  got  not  to  think  ;  and 
the  only  way  not  to  think  is  to  keep 
yourself  in  a  whirl  with  —  well,  with 
other  things  ;  and  so  you  get  into  what 
people  call  dissipation,  without  want- 
ing to,  without  meaning  to,  just  to  keep 
youraelf  from  thinking " 

The  prince  said  nothing,  but  shook 
his  head  ;  there  was  perhaps  a  half 
smile  on  his  face — or  so  at  least  the 
young  man  thought. 

"  Wliat's  the  good  of  talking  ?  "  he 
said  ;  "  I  can  see  you  know  it  all  quite 
well ;  and  of  course,  however  far  off 
your  country  is,  and  however  mysteri- 
ous you  make  it.  Uncle  Hillesborough 
and  you —  human  nature,  I  suppose,  is 
the  same  there  as  here." 

The  prince  did  not  make  any  reply  to 
this  ;  he  continued  to  shake  his  head. 
"It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "that  if, 
instead  of  taking  precautions  against 


thinking,  you  had  allowed  yourself  to 
think,  all  might  have  been  mended  at 
any  moment  before  things  came  to  this 
pass." 

"  I  didn't  come  to  a  man  like  you," 
cried  the  youth,  almost  indignantly ,  "to 
be  told  that  [  Why,  any  old  woman 
could  have  told  me  that  I  Don't  you 
know  how  it  draws  you  on  ?  Oh,  hang 
it  all,  you  must  know  I  You  can't  have 
come  to  know  such  lots  of  things,  and 
to  understand  men  so  well,  without  find- 
ing that  out.  .  It  draws  you  on  ;  and  in 
a  kind  of  a  way  you  like  to  be  drawn 
on ;  and  you  think  it's  life,  and  all 
that ;  and  after  a  while  you  can't  bear 
the  quiet  of  home,  and  the  routine. 
You  must  have  something  to  excite 
you,  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  I  don't  know 
why  things  that  are  called  wrong  should 
always  be  nicer  than  things  that  are 
called  right.  They  make  you  spin,  they 
keep  you  going.  But  it  isn't  because 
they're  wicked  you  care  for  them  ;  it's 
because  they  are  fun." 

"To  me  they  seem  very  poor  fun," 
the  stranger  said. 

"  Well,  perhaps,"  said  the  youth, 
subdued.  "You're  above  all  that.  I 
shouldn't  suppose  they  would  seem  fun 
to  you.  I  —  shouldn't  like  it  if  they 
were.  They're  not  always  fun,  to  tell 
the  truth,  even  to  me  ;  but  they  keep  a 
fellow  on.  But  you  don't  blame  me 
badly,  do  you, — you  that  know  what 
men  are?"  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
glancing  up  with  a  pleading  look,  like 
the  insinuating  plea  of  a  child. 

"Yes,"  said  the  prince,  "I  blame 
you ;  but  still  more,  I  wonder  at  you, 
selling  your  youth  and  all  your  chances 
and  hopes  for  less  than  the  mess  of  pot- 
tage I  That  was  always  something,  — 
it  satisfied  a  hunger  of  the  moment; 
but  yours  are  only  the  husks  that  the 
swine  eat." 

"  Oh,  I  say  I "  cried  the  youth  ;  then 
he  paused,  and  said  penitently,  with  a 
drooping  head,  "  I  believe  you're  not 
far  wrong.  I  have  been  a  dreadful  ass, 
that  is  the  truth."  He  looked  up  again 
with  his  boyish ,  insinuating  plea.  "  But 
I've  leai'ned  better  now.  I've  bought 
my  experience.  Prince !  if  you  will 
get  Uncle  Hillesborough  to  look  over 
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things  thia  once,  and  start  me  straight, 
you  shall  see  it  will  be  very  different 
another  time." 

*'Will  it  be  very  different?"  said 
the  other.  "  If  you  had  meant  wrong 
the  first  time,  and  now  meant  right  the 
second,  I  think  thei-e  would  be  better 
hope  ;  but  you  meant  only  fun,  as  you 
say  ;  and  how  can  you  be  sure  that  you 
will  not  mean  fun  again  ?  " 

"  Oh,  by  Jove  I  "  cried  the  young 
man,  "  I  know  better  now  I  Fun's 
very  well,  but  if  it  can  only  end  in  a 
revolver,  one  sees  that  won't  pay.  I'm 
up  to  a  great  many  things  now  that  I 
never  thought  of  before.  If  you'll 
stand  my  friend,  prince " 

"  In  any  way,  in  every  way  that  is 
permitted,  X  shall  certainly  stand  your 
friend,"  the  stranger  said,  in  his  grave 
tones  but  with  his  benignant  look. 

Young  Arthur  could  not  burst  out 
with  his  schoolboy  exuberance,  "Oh, 
thank  you ;  thank  you  awfully  I "  as 
he  had  intended.  He  was  silenced  by 
that  look,  which  seemed  to  mean  so 
much  more  than  the  words  meant, 
which  is  not  the  usual  way  ;  but  yet  he 
did  not  know  what  they  meant.  He 
went  away  a  little  awestricken  ;  yet  he 
was  full  of  hope. 

And  it  was,  I  think,  the  same  day 
that  Lucy  also  sought  the  stranger  with 
her  story.  She  was  more  timid  than 
her  cousin.  She  had  no  confession  of 
wrong-doing  to  make,  in  Arthur's  way, 
but  3'et  it  was  dreadful  to  the  girl  to  be 
in  opposition  to  her  mother,  and  to  be 
appealing  to  a  person  she  knew  so 
little.  She  said  to  him  prettily,  with 
downcast  eyes,  that  she  did  not  know 
how  it  was  that  it  seemed  more  natural 
to  speak  to  him  than  to  any  of  her  old 
friends  whom  she  had  known  all  her 
life. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  a  stran- 
ger," said  the  prince. 

"Oh,"  cried  Lucy,  " perhaps  it  is 
that  I  The  other's  would  either  take 
sides  with  mamma  or  blame  her  —  and 
she  is  not  to  be  blamed,  she  is  right ; 
but  oh,  prince,  you  who  know  every- 
thing, I  can't  help  thinking  I  am  right 
too." 

*'l  am  afraid  I  don't  know  every- 


thing.  I  am  only  an  inquirer  among 
you  little  young  people  on  the  earth ; 
but  you  will  teach  me  to  know " 

"I  —  teach  you  !  "  cried  Lucy,  clap- 
ping her  hands ;  "  but  if  you  don't 
know  everything,  you  understand,  and 
that  is  better.  Oh,  prince,  I  am  so  full 
of  trouble  and  difficulty  I  One  thinks 
naturally  that  anything  one  wishes  for, 
ver}',  very  much,  must  be  wrong,  you 
know.  But  this  I  am  quite,  quite  sure 
is  not  wrong." 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile. 

She  gave  him  a  quick  glance,  and 
then  drooped  her  head  again.  "You 
will  know,"  she  said  very  softly,  "  even 
though  I  didn't  tell  you,  that  it  must  be 
something  about  —  about  my  marriage, 
prince." 

The  last  words  came  out  with  a  little 
rush,  as  if  Lucy  were  glad  to  get  them 
said.     "  Oh  I  "  he  said,  "  is  that  so  ?  " 

"  What  else  could  it  be  ?  "  said  Lucy, 
with  a  sigh.  "Of  course  on  no  other 
subject  would  I  oppose  mamma.  I 
know  that  she  understands  most  things 
far  better  than  I  do  ;  and  she  is  very, 
very  good.  She  is  my  best  friend  ;  she 
loves  me  more  than  anybody  in  the 
world.  Oh,  prince  I  you  must  not 
think  I  don't  know  that." 

The  prince  smiled,  looking  down  on 
her  benignantly,  but  said  no  word. 

"  But  when  you  think  that  it  is  I  who 
must  pass  my  life  with  him,  not  she 
—  and  that  there  is  one  whom  —  whom 

I while  the  other,  though  I  know 

he  is  a  good  man,  and  that  mamma  is 
right  about  him,  and  —  and  all  that  — 
yet  I  could  not,  I  could  not  bear  him, 
oh,  prince,  how  could  I  ?  when  there 
is  another — another  I  " 

Lucy  put  up  her  hands  to  her  face 
with  a  little  sound  of  tears. 

"Tell  me  about  this  other,"  the 
stranger  said  ;  "  sit  down  and  be  com- 
posed and  tell  me  —  everything  you  can 
tell  — 


?» 


"  I  can  tell  you  —  all  I  "cried  the  girl. 
"  I  couldn't  to  anybody  else  ;  but  I  am 
sure  you  must  have  loved  —  some  one, 
very,  very  much,  and  you  understand." 

He  smiled  over  her  downcast  head, 
and  in  answer  to  the  sudden  upward 
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glance  of  her  wet  eyes  ;  but  the  smile 
was  mysterious,  reticent,  opening  no 
confidences  on  his  own  part.  He  did 
not  assent  to  the  assertion  she  made, 
nor  yet  contradict  it.  His  attention 
was  given  solely  to  the  suppliant,  not 
disturbed  by  any  reflection  from  expe- 
riences of  his  own. 

*'  This  gentleman,"  said  Lucy,  plung- 
ing into  the  middle  of  her  subject, 
^'  whom  mamma  thinks  so  much  of,  is 
old  —  at  least  older  a  great  deal.  I 
seem  to  have  always  known  him.  He 
is  ver}'  nice,  and  he  has  always  been 
very  good  to  me.  I  might  have  done  — 
what  mamma  and  he  wanted,  and  never 
known  anything  better,  and  just  lived 
dull  and  half  alive  all  my  days.  But 
one  day  last  summer  I  went  over  quite 
by  accident  to  see  —  some  other  girls 
at  Horndean.  I  had  not  been  invited. 
It  was  only  because  it  was  a  fine  day, 
and  Uncle  Hillesborough  had  given  me 
my  pretty  little  pony-cart,  and  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  go  ;  just  a  fancy  — and 
quite  by  accident." 

"Quite  by  accident,"  the  prince 
echoed,  in  a  tone  which  made  Lucy 
look' up  at  him  once  more  ;  but  she  did 
not  understand  either  his  look  or  his 
mysterious,  spectator  smile. 

"And  there,  was  —  some  one,  who 
came  in  for  tennis  quite  by  accident 
too  ;  they  had  not  asked  him  ;  they  did 
not  even  know  he  was  at  home.  And 
we  drew  each  other  for  partuei's  in  the 
game,  and  we  played  all  the  afternoon  ; 
and  afterwards  he  walked  by  the  side 
of  the  pony-cart  half  the  way  home. 
He  walks  so  quickly  and  so  light,  he 
went  as  fast  as  the  pony.  Oh,  prince, 
do  not  you  think  that  when  we  met  like 
this,  without  a  thought,  knowing  noth- 
ing about  it,  that  it  must  have  been 
Providence  —  Providence?  heaven  it- 
self that  brought  us  together  when  we 
never  knew  I  " 

"  And  this  was  the  man  ?  "  the  prince 
asked. 

.  "Oh  yes  I  "  cried  Lucy  with  fervor, 
clasping  her  hands,  too  earnest  even  to 
blush,  "  this  was  the  man  1  the  only 
man  —  the  only,  only  one  that  I  could 

ever And  it  is  all  so  different.     I 

might  have  married  the  other  gentle- 


man whom  I  was  always  meant  to 
marry,  and  never  known  what  it  was  at 

all But  the  first  moment  I  saw 

Harry  I  knew.  I  was  ready  to  put  my 
hand  in  his  and  go  with  him  anywhere  ; 
and  I  don't  mind  if  he  is  poor  or  rich, 
we  could  always,  always  get  on  to- 
gether. We  don't  need  even  to  speak 
to  understand  each  other.  We  know 
what  we  m^n  —  he  me,  and  I  him. 
And  to  think  that  we  should  have  met 
like  that " 

"  Quite  by  accident,"  the  prince  re- 
peated, in  his  musing  tone. 

"  I  prefer  to  say,"  said  Lucy,  with 
great  gravity  and  solemnity,  "  by  Prov- 
idence, prince  !  It  seems  accident  to 
us,  but  God,"  —  the  girl  lowered  her 
voice  with  tender  reverence  and  enthu- 
siasm,—  "God  mustlmve  put  us  down 
for  each  other  long  before,  and  brought 
it  about  so,  that  we  might  always  see 
his  hand  in  it.  He  thinks  so  too.  We 
are  quite,  quite  sure  that  it  has  all  been 
brought  about  by  hejiven.  They  say, 
you  know,  that  marriages  are  made  in 
heaven,"  she  added,  flashing  a  wistful 
smile  at  him  out  of  her  shining  wet 
eyes. 

"  And  is  it  a  proof  for  that  that  earth 
opposes  ?"  the  prince  asked. 

"  Mamma  opposes,"  said  Lucy  ;  "  this 
is  my  great  trial.  He  is  not  rich,  and 
the  other  gentleman  of  course  is  ;  and 
she  still  wants  me  to  marry  him,  as  if 
our  love  was  a  mere  fancy  and  meant 
nothing;  when  it  means  everything  — 
our  whole  lives  I  Oh,  prince  I  you  can 
help  us  ;  everybody  listens  to  you." 

"  But,"  he  said,  "  do  you  not  think 
that  your  mother  knows  best  ?  that  this 
gentleman,  whom  I  do  not  know,  whom 
she  has  chosen  and  selected  for  you, 
who  has  thought  of  you  for  y cat's,  is 
very  likely  a  better  mate  for  you  than 
one  whom  you  have  met  without  any 
choice,  inadvertently,  quite,  as  you  say, 
by  accident." 

"  Love  doesn't  choose,"  cried  Lucy, 
"  it  comes  I  it  doesn't  think  of  being 
suitable  or  not,  it  just  is,  and  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said.  Oh,  prince  I  I  shall 
think  you  do  not  know  so  much  as  I 
supposed,  have  not  had  so  much  expe* 
rience  as  I  thought  if  you  don't  know 
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that.  It  is  the  only  thing  in  all  the 
world  that  is  quite,  quite  true." 

^'  It  seems  a  beautiful  thing — through 
your  eyes,"  he  said  ;  "  but  if  I  talked 
with  your  mother " 

"  Mamma,"  cried  Lucy,  "  would  not 
deny  that  —  nobody  would  deny  it; 
they  may  try  to  get  over  it,  but  they 
would  not  deny  it ;  for  everybody  at 
least,  though  they  may  go  against  their 
knowledge  -—  which  is  blasphemy  — 
knows  what  love  is." 

*'  They  know  what  love  is  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,  prince  I  and  that  it 
comes  like  the  wind  in  the  Jiible  where 
it  listeth  —  bloweth  where  it  listeth  — 
comes  when  no  one  is  thinking  of  it, 
without  an}'  invitation,  without  any 
arrangement." 

"  Quite  by  accident  I "  the  prince  re- 
peated, with  a  smile. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  party  at  Hillesborough  being,  as 
has  been  said,  a  party  composed  of  veiy 
distinguished  persons,  with  aims  and 
pursuits  much  above  the  common,  was 
greatly  occupied  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment by  discussions  concerning  the 
best  means  of  reforming  societ}',  and 
especially  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  which  takes  up  so  much 
thought  and  so  many  anxious  plans  in 
this  generation.  There  were  some  very 
active  advocates  of  that  which  calls 
itself  the  service  of  man,  and  which 
considers  itself  an  immense  improve- 
ment upon  the  service  of  God,  though 
that  has  been  for  many  hundred  years 
the  rule  by  which  loving  your  neighbor 
as  yourself  was  given  forth  as  the  half 
of  law  and  religion.  And  there  were 
also  many  who  went  in  the  ways  of 
that  older  faith.  Much  discussion,  not 
only  between  these  different  methods, 
but  upon  —  to  their  credit  be  it  said  — 
the  best  w«ny  in  which  each .  man  could 
try  his  own  method  without  assailing 
his  neighbor's  —  was  naturally  rife,  and 
many  schemes  were  debated  in  the 
hearing  of  the  stranger,  who  listened 
80  courteously  to  every  speaker,  but 
never  put  in  any  suggestion  or  advice 
of  his  own.  This  was  his  general  atti- 
tude —  hearing  everybody  speak,  with- 


out either  criticism  or  judgment, 
collecting  all  opinions,  and  listening 
with  grave  respect  to  what  the  very 
humblest  had  to  say.  But  naturally  his 
imposing  presence  and  all  the  prestige 
that  surrounded  him,  the  sense  of  supe- 
rior intellis^ence  and  understanding 
which  everybody  felt  who  approached 
him,  made  this  silence  on  his  part  un- 
natural, and  he  soon  was  referred  to  on 
all  sides  for  his  opinion.  '^One  who 
has  seen  so  much  as  you  have,"  it  was 
said, "  with  so  many  varied  experiences 
—  so  great  a  student  of  human  nature 
"  These  words  came  from  differ- 
ent speakers, 'all 'pn*ssing  ui^onhim  to 
know  what  he  tliought. 

"A  sttident  of  human  nature,  am 
I?"  he  said.  "Yes,  it  is  perhaps  the 
distinction  which  I  am  most  willing  to 
adopt.  My  studies  have  not  been  of 
long  duration  nor  so  profound  as  I 
should  like  them  to  be.  But  still  —  hu- 
man nature  is  the  most  interesting  thing 
in  the  world,  —  a  thing  which  above  all, 

as  the  Scriptures  say,  the  other 

races  desire  to  look  into."   • 

"  It  is  flattering  to  the  Scriptures  to 
be  quoted  by  you  —  if  a  little  unex- 
pected and  old-fashioned,"  some  one 
said. 

*'  Ah,  you  think  so  ?  I  am  old-fash- 
ioned. I  have  heard  even  from  some 
of  your  clever  people  that  I  do  not  ex- 
ist," said  the  ^n'iuce,  with  a  sn^ile. 

There  was  a  little  chorus  of  half- 
laughter.  *'  Berkeley,  you  mean,"  with 
little  liftings  of  the  eyebrows,  however, 
between  some  of  the  hearers  and  a  mur- 
mur of  '*  Old-f.ashioned  indeed  I  " 

The  prince  replied  to  this  murmur  as 
if  it  had  been  the  voice  of  the  com- 
pany in  general,  distinguishing  the 
whisperer,  who  had  been  only  heard  in 
the  shape  of  an  inarticulate  murnmr  by 
the  rest.  "  Very  old-fashioned,  as  I 
told  you,  keeping  many  primary  ideas  ; 
and  I  have  always  found  very  great 
interest  in  the  human  race.  To  us  who 
are  bound  by  other  rules,  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  this  delightful  vagrant  in  the 
universe  —  a  creature  always  choosing, 
always  changing,  acting  according  to  a 
will  which  is  not  tlie  same  for  two  days 
together  —  is  the  miracle  of  miracles  ;  a 
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being  so  strange  I  tliat  can  lift  np  ks 
reasonings,  its  little  round  of  fantastic 
argument,  against  the  Lord  of  lieaven 
and  cartli ;  tliat  can  defy  him,  and  yet 
is  not  consumed  ;  whose  laws  of  living 
are  so  unlike  everything  else ;  with 
whom  nothing  is  settled,  nothing  cer- 
tain ;  the  plaything,  not  of  chance,  as 
you  say,  or  of  fate,  as  your  predeces- 
sors said,  but  of  something  far  more 
fantastic  and  wayward  still,  his  own 
will.  Sometimes  I  have  noticed  that  a 
woman,  that  a  child,  as  being  a  still 
more  marked  embodiment  of  the  law 
of  your  being,  is  an  object  of  the  same 
tender  amused  observation  to  you  as 
the  universe  in  general  gives  to  your 
race." 

The  circle  gathered  closer  around  the 
prince,  with  looks,  some  of  aroused 
curiosity,  others  of  offended  surprise, 
"Our  race  —  which  I  suppose,  what- 
ever difference  there  may  be  in  nation- 
ality, is  yours  also.  You  philosophers 
of  the  East  take  much  upon  you,  but 
scarcely  to  be  above  humanity,"  one 
speaker  said. 

"  The  prince  is  from  Thibet.  I  knew 
it,"  said  another,  with  a  laugh. 

But  the  attitude  of  Loi'd  Hillesbor- 
ough  was  the  most  curious  of  all.  He 
stood  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
anxiety,  and  also  of  an  almost  agonized 
entreaty,  upon  his  face,  addressing  that 
speechlessly  with  look  and  gesture  to 
his  friend.  The  prince  gave  him  a 
smile,  waving  his  hand  as  if  gently  put- 
ting the  remonstrance  away.  He  made 
no  reply  to  the  comments  of  the  other 
spectators. 

"Your  schemes,"  he  said,  "are 
good ;  there  is  much  in  them  of  that 
divine  charity  which  some  of  you  ac- 
knowledge (as  if  you  were  paying  a 
compliment  to  your  God)  and  some  of 
you  do  not.  You  will  do  something  by 
them,  all  of  you,  in  proportion  to  the 
heart  you  put  into  them  ;  yet  you  will 
never  do  anything.  For  why  ?  It  is 
impossible  that  you  should  ever  suc- 
ceed." 

"  And  why  should  we  not  ever  suc- 
ceed ?  "  asked  one.  The  circle  laughed  ; 
it  was  angry,  —  there  was  quite  a  tumult 
of  feeling  round  the  speaker. 


"  Because  you  have  to  do  with  a  race 
which  lettma  nothing,  which  makes  no 
progress,  which  begins  a^iu  afresh  in 
every  generation " 

His  voice  was  lost  in  a  chorns  of 
laughter  and  exclamations.  "This  is 
too  much,  in  the  very  age  and  birthday 
of  the  science  of  evolution.  We  allow 
all  that  the  Mystic  can  demand  as  a 
matter  of  argument ;  but  no  prog- 
ress ? Prince,  this  is  too  much  I " 

"  You  did  not  think,  I  suppose,  that 
I  spoke  of  your  machinery  ?  —  the 
great  paraphernalia  of  life-convenience 
that  you  build  about  yourselves.  That 
does  not  make  you  true  or  pure,  or  to 
walk  humbly  with  your  God.  What  is 
it  this  earth  of  yours  wants  to  make 
it  happy  and  free  of  those  evils  you 
contend  with  ?  " 

"  Ah,  tell  us  that  I  "  some  one  cried. 

"  I  will  tell  you  that ;  it  is  simple. 
It  is  like  what  you  say  to  a  child  ;  it  is 
to  be  good.  It  is  that  it  should  get 
once  more  into  harmony  with  the  will 
of  God.  It  is  that  it  should  eschew 
evil,  learn  to  do  well.  It  is  that  it 
should  become  natural  to  be  pure,  to  be 
temperate,  to  be  true.  It  is  that  no 
man  should  hurt  his  neighbor,  or  tempt 
his  neighbor,  or  vex  his  neighbor  any 
more  ;  that  there  should  be  no  excess, 
no  breach  of  the  rules  of  nature,  no 
rebellion  against  the  institutions  of 
God " 

"  Ah,  that,  par  exemple  I  long  ser- 
mons and  daily  prayers  and  so  forth  I  " 

The  prince  took  no  notice.  He  went 
on  with  his  calm  voice,  as  of  one  who 
knew  no  argument,  who  stated  only 
the  most  evident  unassailable  fact : 
"  Whereas,"  he  said,  "  every  human 
dwelling  is  full  of  rebellion  and  refusal. 
It  is  the  tirst  thing  in  the  outset  of  a 
child  upon  life.  That  which  is  or- 
dained is  resisted  ;  the  principle  of  all 
things  is  to  contradict.  It  seemed  to 
us  others  a  wonderful  possession  to 
have  this  will,  tliis  power  of  choice  —  a 
virtue  which  none  of  us  could  reach 
who  were  bound  by  other  laws  —  the 
veiy  flower  of  being  ;  not  to  follow  our 
Father's  guidance  only  by  necessity  of 
nature,  but  to  do  it  by  choice,  selecting 
his  noble  will  by  the  glory  of  its  own 
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manifestatiou  as  the  best,  the  only 
way.  Who  to  be  so  much  envied,  so 
much  thought  of,  as  Men  ?  Even  after- 
wards there  was  still  a  charm.  It  is 
more  wonderful  than  any  evolution  —  I 
take  your  word,"  he  said,  looking  round 
him  with  a  smile  —  *'  to  see  a  creature 
of  God,  standing,  choosing,  amid  all  the 
powers  of  heaven  and  earth  —  eveiy- 
thing  in  love  and  suboi*dination  save  ho 
—  he  alone,  by  his  nature  free  to  do 
what  he  will.  Think  of  it  I  We  did  so 
and  sang  for  joy.  The  triumph  and 
the  height  of  all  seemed  to  us  to  be  so 
made  that  you  could  choose.  Those 
who  choose  not  but  obey,  —  who  know 
not  hatred  nor  falsehood  nor  disturb- 
ance, but  only  the  law  of  love, — ap- 
plauded, acclaimed  to  the  farthest 
depths  of  the  infinite.  To  us,  I  tell 
you,  it  is  a  charm  still  to  see  every  new 
man  come  into  the  world,  to  see  him 
hesitate  which  turn  he  will  take,  to  see 
everything  placed  before  him  and  his 
own  soul  confirm  the  lesson,  and  expe- 
rience point  out  and  conscience  protest. 
Ah,  you  know  that  process,  every  one 
of  you.  It  is  another  evolution  than 
your  science  dreams  of.  The  father 
has  learned  the  lesson,  but  that  does  not 
teach  the  son.  Over  and  over,  over 
and  over,  yoUr  own  children  show  it 
forth  before  you.  To  each  new  gen- 
eration the  world  begins  over  again  ; 
each  new  man  makes  his  choice  like 
the  first  man — untaught  by  what  has 
gone  before  him,  undaunted  by  the 
misery  of  the  past." 

The  group  which  had  gathered  round 
the  prince  was  silent.  Some  of  them 
looked  at  each  other  askance,  as  if  say- 
ing he  has  heard  of  So-and-so  or  So- 
and-so  ;  for  there  were  those  there 
who  had  learned  that  lesson  bitterly  in 
the  ruin  of  their  children  or  their 
friends.  Those  who  felt  in  themselves 
that  this  stranger  was  perhaps  playing 
upon  the  secrets  of  their  lives,  con- 
fronted him  with  a  pale  defiance  not 
to  betray  their  consciousness  of  that 
truth  ;  but  all  were  still  overawed  by 
his  bearing,  and  the  wonder  of  his 
attitude,  and  what  he  said. 

His  face  suddenly  melted  as  he  looked 
round   after  that  address.     A  tender 


smile  came  upon  it.  His  eyes  grew 
luminous  and  soft  as  if  with  tears.  He 
broke  forth  in  a  voice  that  was  slightly 
broken  with  a  sound  of  half  weeping 
and  half  laughter.  *•*•  But  all  by  acci- 
dent J  "  he  said.  '*  The  new  man 
pauses  ;  he  thinks  ;  he  chooses  in  his 
heart  ;  it  is  solemn  to  him  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  spheres  —  when  lo  I  a  little 
breeze  rises  ;  a  little  cloud  floats  over 
him  ;  a  bird  sings  ;  a  comrade  calls  ; 
and  he  turns  —  into  the  other  way. 
Not  with  intention  —  he  has  no  mind  to 
go  wrong  ;  it  is  only  for  once  —  for  a 
moment  —  and  all  will  be  well  again. 
And  as  it  begins  so  it  goes  on.  His 
life,  that  was  to  be  so  lofty  and  so  great, 
becomes  an  accident  —  the  accident  of 
accidents.  He  does  not  know  when  he 
wakes  in  the  morning  how  far  he  may 
have  gone  ere  night.  He  goes  out 
heedless  and  smiling,  and  meets  Kuin 
round  the  first  corner.  He  makes  a 
thousand  plans,  and  then  foils  them  all 
in  a  moment  by  the  lifting  of  his  hand. 
He  cannot  tell  from  hour  to  hour  where 
his  steps  are  to  carry  him.     He  remem^ 

bers,  and  ponders,  and  knows yet 

next  time  does  the  same.  We  who  look 
on  are  moved  by  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
wonder,  what  interest,  what  pity  1  We 
would  shout  aloud  to  warn  him,  but 
our  voices  are  not  as  his  ;  and  who  can 
warn  him  who  knows  all  that  we  could 
tell  him,  and  the  penalties,  better  than 
we  —  yet  makes  no  difference  ?  The 
wisest  cannot  tell  what  he  will  do  next 
—  where  his  steps  may  stray.  We 
watch  him  as  you  might  watch  a  child 
upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  He  tot- 
ters ;  he  stumbles  ;  he  turns  aside  ;  the 
butterfly  leads  him  now  to  the  edge  of 
destruction,  now. away  laughing  to  the 
flowery  fields  ;  then  while  you  rejoice, 
back  again  like  the  flight  of  a  bird  — 
over,  into  the  darkness  I  Ah  I "  cried 
the  stranger,   with  a  voice   that  burst 


forth  like   a  great 


organ, 


"that    last 


alone  is  what  appals  you.  You  think 
then  that  all  is  over  —  whereas  it  is  the 
great  escape." 

He  paused  a  little,  nobody  saying  a 
word,  then  resumed  in  a  calmer  tone  : 
"How  are  you  to  set  right  this  round 
of  accident?     You  cannot  make  any 
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man  begin  wliere  his  father  left  off,  or 
profit  by  his  experience.  But  I  have 
learned  one  great  thing  by  coming  here, 
and  it  has  been  a  consolation  to  me 
unspeakable,  almost  making  up  for 
everything.  It  is  that  he  very  rarely 
means  any  harm  when  he  begins. 
What  he  intends  is  to  do  well.  Take 
this  to  your  heart,  you  that  are  truly 
troubled.  Very,  very  rarely  do  they 
mean  any  harm.  There  is  one  here 
who  meant  to  be  a  noble  man  like  those 
he  belonged  to  —  but  one  heedless  step 
after  another  has  brought  him  face  to 
face  with  -^dBSfKllF..  -Ahl^'-  satd-the 
prince,  with  a  little  start  of  pleasure, 
looking  round  him,  '^  this  law  works 
also  in  things  which  are  not  evil  but 
good.  I  see  another  who  went  forth 
one  day  like  a  child  to  her  play,  and 
met  —  another  who  is  to  be  her  com- 
panion through*  earth  and  heaven. 
They  did  not  plot  it  nor  plan.  An  hour 
before  they  had  never  heard  each 
other's  names.  An  hour  after  and  the 
link  that  is  never  to  be  broken  was 
welded  between  them.  They  met  —  by 
accident.  Can  I  tell  you  how  this  was 
done  ?  Not  I ;  nor  can  they.  Love 
is  ;  it  is  not  known  how  it  comes  ;  it 
is  nn  accident  like  all  the  rest."  Here 
he  turned  towards  his  host  and  called 
him  by  that  name  which  no  one  under- 
stood, or  could  ever  catch  distinctly. 
**  Brother,"  he  said,  with  a  tone  of 
mild  authority,  "3'ou  will  look  to  these 
two,  for  they  are  youi*s.  See  to  it." 
He  paused  again,  then  turned  to  the 
little  anxious  crowd  which  was  full  of 
eager  curiosit}'.  "  The  strange  thing 
is,"  he  said,  '*  that  this  free  soul,  this 
being  all  will  and  independence,  has 
never  yet,  amid  all  his  vagaries,  chosen 
fully  and  always  to  be  good.  This  was 
what  we  looked  for,  hoped  for,  fully  ex- 
pected —  that  out  of  so  many  there 
would  be  one  here  and  there  who  in 
the  fulness  of  his  will  would  choose. 
There  was  One  as  you  all  know  ;  but  he 
was  the  only  one  in  heaven  or  the  uni- 
verse who  could  do  whatever  he  would, 
whose  existence  was  his  own  to  use 
as  he  pleased.  There  might  have  been 
some  among  us  who  would  gladly  have 
tried,  but  each  of  us  belongs  to  his  own 


sphere,  and  has  his  own  duty  to  render ; 
and  who  could  tell  that  with  man's  will 
we  might  not  have  failed  as  he  does. 
There  was  but  One  bound  by  no  law ; 
and  he,  you  know,  has  done  it-.  He 
took  your  nature  and  your  will,  and 
exposed  himself  to  all  your  accidents, 
and  chose  the  perfect  life,  and  fulfilled 
it.  You  all  know.  And  in  the  face  of 
the  Son  the  Father  sees  you  all.  Nay, 
a  greater  wonder  still  than  that,  if 
greater  wonder  can  be.  When  I  look 
at  you,"  the  prince  said,  touching  lightly 
his  bosom,  bowing  slightly  his  head, 
"  it  goes  to  myheart.  *  You  are  a  little 
like  him  I  a  little  —  a  little  I  for  he  is  a 
man  in  the  fulness  of  your  manhood. 
You  remind  us  all,  like  little  brothers, 
like  far-off  relations,  always  of  him. 
Think  whether  those,  whose  image  our 
Lord  wears,  are  dear  to  us  or  not! 
There  is  something  in  all  of  you — a 
look,  a  movement.  You  wear  his  fea- 
tures, and  fiout  him  as  if  he  had  never 
been.  The  wonder  of  it  I  But  you  are 
a  little  like  him  all  the  same  —  all  of 
you,  even  in  what  you  call  the  slums. 
I,  who  have  been  there,  have  been 
caught  by  a  glance  — just  a  movement 
of  the  eyes  perhaps,  a  lifting  of  a  hand, 
something,  I  can't  tell  what,  that  re- 
minded me  of  my  Lord  !  " 

He  paused  with  a  long  breath  of  emo- 
tion, and  there  came  from  the  bosom  of 
that  little  crowd,  all  gathered  round 
him,  a  sigh,  which  was  unspeakable, 
which  meant  they  knew  not  what, — a 
strange  thrill,  an  indescribable  feeling. 
The  stranger  made  a  slight  movement, 
as  if  shaking  off  an  impression  too  deep 
for  the  moment.  And  then  he  re- 
sumed,— 

"  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  very  good, 
veiy  good  that  you  should  help  your 
brothers,  as  that  they  should  help  you  ; 
and  good  will  come  —  accidentallj',  as 
all  your  actions  are  swayed.  But  you 
will  make  no  fundamental  change.  If 
by  giving  bread  and  coals,  and  educa- 
tion and  comfort,  you  could  make  them 
good  I  —  but  that  is  the  only  thing  ;  and 
as  for  these  thousands  of  years  thej' 
have  not  chosen  it,  it  is  not  likely  they 
will  to-day.  And  no  one  can  force  them 
to  be  good.  .  Grod  may  not.    Hi^  pledge 
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is  against  it.  They  are  to  be  free  ;  it 
is  the  law  of  their  being,  as  it  is  ours  to 
obey.  The  consolation  is  that  though 
all  do  evil,  scarcely  ofie  —  I  have  never 
seen  one  —  meant  to  do  it  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  perhaps  not  one  I  —  tliey  are 
swept  along  by  accident  after  accident. 
And  thus  your  earth  sways  undestroyed 
in  the  great  space  and  breath  of  Grod, 
which  is.  common  to  us  all.  And  the 
years  go  on  towards  their  accomplish- 
ment. And  your  countenance,  the  face 
of  man,  shines  over  us  in  heaven." 

"  What  is  all  this  talk,"  said  one  of 
the  spectators,  impatient,  who  had  long 
been  trying  to  get  utterance,  '^  of  us  and 
you  ?  —  as  if  you  had  some  superiority 
over  our  race,  or  were  not  subject  to  all 
our  penalties.  You  speak  well,  prince, 
and  your  traditions  may  be  so  different 
from  ours  as  to  give  you  this  feeling. 
Still  I  suppose  you  are  a  man  like  the 
rest  of  us.  I  like  that  you  said  about 
no  one  meaning  harm,  and  about  each 
starting    afresh  —  I  have  myself    felt 

that.    But " 

The   speaker  paused    confused.    He 
uttered  a  strange  sound  as  of  wonder, 
remonstrance,     bewilderment.      Some 
one  said  after  that  there  had  been  a 
noise  in  the  other  part  of  the  room,  and 
that  everybody  had  looked  around.    I 
don't  know  what  explanation  of  the  in- 
cident there  might  be  in  that,  or  indeed 
if  it  really  was  so  at  all.    But  this  i^ 
certain,  that  the  gentleman  who  had 
begun  to  reply  to  the  stranger  suddenly 
paused,  making  tliat  wonderful  sound 
in  his  throat.    And  it  immediately  be- 
came apparent  to  everybody  around  that 
the  foreign  prince.  Lord  Hillesborough's 
finest  and  friend,  was  no  longer  there. 
It  happened  in  a  moment,  in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye.    Even  had  the  atten- 
tion  of    the  other  guests  been  called 
momentarily  away,  there  was  no  second 
door  by  which  he  could  have  left  the 
room,  and  nobody  saw  him  leave  the 


room.  But  he  was  not  there.  He  had 
been  the  centre  of  the  group,  closely 
surrounded,  and  that  living  circle  had 
not  opened  that  anybody  was  aware  of 
to  let  him  go  forth.  But  he  was  not 
there.  There  was,  as  was  natural,  a 
great  outcry  and  hubbub.    Some  of  the 
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women  fell  a-crying  ;  the  man  who  had 
been  speaking  stood  with  his  lips  apart,- 
as  if  still  in  his  consciousness  giving 
forth  that  strange  muffled  cry.  One 
man  cried  in  mockery,  "  I  told  you  he. 
was  a  Mahatma  from  Thibet  I ''  But. 
perhaps  the  strangest  thing  of  all  v^as 
tlie  aspect  of  old  Lord  Hillesborough, 
who  was  perceived  to  be  standing  quite 
outside  the  group,  with  •  his  hands 
clasped,  and  the  most  wonderful  ex- 
pression of  tenderness  and  trouble  in 
his  face.  Whoever  was  surprised  it 
was  very  evident  he  was  not  surprised,, 
which  to  some  seemed  the  most  curious 
of  all. 

Arthur y  the*  young  heir  of  the  house, 
rushed  out  of  the  room  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  following  and  finding 
the  visitor  who  had  disappeared.  He 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  Jerning- 
ham  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  sob- 
bing, with  gasps  of  utterance,  and. 
holding  an  open  paper  in  his  -hand, 
'*  Which  I  don't  deserve  it,  my  lord,  I 
don't  deserve  it!"  he  cried.  "I've- 
done  perhaps  no  worse  than  others 
would  have  done  in  my  place,  and  I 
didn't  mean  no  harm  ;  if  he  didn't  use 
'em  himself  it  seemed  —  it  seemed  a 
kind  of  a  pity  not  to  use  'em  ;  and* here 
he  says  I'm  to  have  all  —  but  I  don't 
deserve  it,  my  lord." 

Half  -  a  -  dozen  people  precipitated 
themselves  upon  the  paper  in  Jerning- 
ham's  hand,  hoping  to  discover  some 
mystery  ;  but  it  was  no  more  than  a . 
few  simple  words,  requesting  that  Jer- 
ningham  should  have  all  that  was  in 
his  hands.  "  He  will  do  better  another 
time,"  the  paper  bore,  and  it  was 
signed  by  a  curious  cipher  in  a  language 
to  which  no  one  there  had  any  clue. 
Jerningham  interposed,  with  convulsive 
exclamations.  "He  have  put  the  big 
diamond  into  his  'at  again,"  he  said ; 
"I  thought  as  something  must  be  up. 
He  didn't  leave  that  —  no,  my  lord,  oh. 
no  I  nor  I  wouldn't  have  touched  it  if 
he  had,  seeing  how  once  it  took  and 
grabbed  me  —  me  that  was  doing  no 
harm ;  oh  Lord  I  no,  that's  not  true. 
But  oh,  gentlemen,  he's  took  it,  and 
he's  gone  —  and  the  best  of  masters, 
and  I'll  never  see  his  like  again — 
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The  commotion  that  ensued  in  the 
house,  and  the  way  in  which  many  of 
the  gentlemen  present  endeavored  to 
trace  the  mysterious  visitor,  walking  all 
over  the  park,  going  to  all  the  railway 
stations,  and  making  a  hundred  in- 
quiries, need  scarcely  be  told.  Some  of 
them  thought  they  had  accounted  for 
his  disappearance  more  or  less  satis- 
factorily. As  for  Lord  Hillesborough, 
who  made  no  inquiries,  he  was  fully 
satisfied  a  few  days  after  by  the  arrival 
of  a  letter  from  the  north  of  Scotland, 
written  in  the  sci-atchy  and  tremulous 
handwriting  of  a  woman,  and  one  that 
did  not  appear  to  be  an  educated  woman 
or  belonging  to  his  own  class.  It  ran 
as  follows :  — 

**Deab  Sir  and  Brother,  —  One 
that  you  will  know  of  has  just  come  in 
bye  to  me,  and  bid  me  to  write  and  tell 
you  his  visit  was  over,  but  stepped  out 
of  his  road  to  give  me  a  word,  as  a  poor 
person  that  has  had  great  privileges 
and  been  admitted  to  things  she  does 
not  attempt  to  understand.  Dear  3ir, 
he  bids  you  to  know  that  he  is  well  sat- 
isfied, and  glad  that  he  was  permitted 
to  come,  and  has  now  gone  to  his  own 
place,  the  which  you  will  understand 
better  than  me  ;  and  that  if  you  will 
take  his  advice  about  things  you  are 
acquainted  with,  he  is  free  to  say  it  will 
be  well.  He  sends  you  his  greetings 
but  no  farewell,  seeing  that  he  awaits 
your  arrival  soon,  and  also  that  of  me, 
an  unworthy  sister,  scarce  daring  to 
put  down,  though. he  gives  me  the  per- 
mission, dear  sir  and  brother,  my  new 
name,  " 

What  followed  was  in  the  same  cipher 
as  that  of  the  prince.  The  old  earl 
had  seen  it  before,  but  did  not  know 
who  was  the  bearer  on  earth  of  that 
name. 

He  took  the  advice  of  his  mysterious 
counsellor,  and  abounded  more  than 
ever,  if  that  were  possible,  in  good 
deeds  and  kindness  to  all.  And  one 
day  he  was  found  smiling  in  his  chair, 
where  he  had  sat  in  a  great  peace  all 
the  night,  havins:  departed  many  hours 
before  any  one  knew.  The  last  thing 
he  had  done  was  to  trace  on  the  paper 


before  him  a  word  in  the  same  cipher 
as  the  above,  which  no  doubt  was  also 
his  name  there  whither  he  had  gone. 

And  the  prince,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  more. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
INACCESSIBLE  VALLEYS. 

A  STUDY  IN  PHYSICAL  OEOOBAPHY. 
BY  ALFRED  R.  WALLACE. 

Most  readers  of  that  delightful  story 
"  Lorna  Doone  "  must  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  curious  valley  occupied  by 
the  Doone  outlaws  as  an  almost  impreg- 
nable stronghold.  It  is  described  as 
being  about  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  the  nearly  level  bottom, 
through  which  ran  a  mountain  stream, 
being  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  wall  of 
rock,  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  high.  At 
the  two  extremities,  these  walls  ap- 
proached each  other,  forming  narrow 
ravines,  through  which  the  little  river 
entered  and  escaped  from  the  valley. 
At  the  lower  end  there  was  a  consider- 
able fall  or  cataract,  over  a  long,  steep 
slope  of  rock  bounded  on  each  side  by 
vertical  cliffs,  so  that  the  only  entrance 
was  up  the  steep  and  slippery  rocks 
fonning  tlie  bed  of  the  ton'ent,  quite 
impracticable  except  to  a  good  bare- 
footed climber.  At  the  upper  end  there 
appears  to  have  been  also  some  natural 
barrier,  the  stream  being  described  as 
running  for  a  short  distance  under- 
ground  ;  but  rude  rock-arches  had  been 
built  over  it,  forming  a  kind  of  tunnel 
entrance  to  the  valley,  whibb  could  be 
easily  guarded  or  blocked 'Hip  alto- 
gether. \ 

If  this  description  applied  to  anWe^l 
locality  we  should  have,  on  a  sni^ 
scale,  all  the  features  which  characterize 
an  ^inaccessible  valley,"  the  sides 
formed  by  rocky  precipices,  while  at 
the  upper  and  lower  ends  are  narrow- 
gorges  rendered  impracticable,  either 
by  waterfalls,  or  by  the  stream  fillino- 
up  the  channel  at  its  narrowest  portion 
where  the  vertical  side  walls  leave  no 
foothold.  Persons  who  know  Exmoor 
thoroughly  say,  however,  that  there  is 
no  such  valley  in  any  part  of  the  dis^ 
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trict,  and  that  the  talented  author  has, 
in  this  portion  of  his  work,  drawn  on  his 
imagination  for  hiH  facts.  Xor,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  such  a  valley  been 
described  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Isles,  or  even  in  that  land  of  rock-girt 
valleys  and  narrow  goi-ges,  Switzer- 
land. In  fact,  considering  how  very 
common  are  each  of  the  four  elements 
required  to  form  an  inaccessible  valley, 
it  is  remarkable  how  few  such  valleys 
exist  in  au}**  part  of  the  world.  These 
elements  are,  either  a  waterfall  or  a 
water-blocked  gorge  at  each  end,  and 
both  sides  to  bo  walled  by  a  continuous 
line  of  precipices.  Valleys  with  rocky 
walls  on  one  side  and  a  narrow  gorge 
for  outlet  are  frequent,  but  then  the 
opposite  side  has  slopes  which  render 
it  easily  accessible.  Not  uufrequently 
there  is  a  ravine  with  waterfalls  as  the 
upper  outlet  also,  but  in  almost  every 
case  there  is  some  break  in  the  rock 
walls  on  one  side  or  the  other  with  easy 
slopes  for  the  entrance  of  men  and 
animals. 

The  only  considerable  valleys  that  can 
be  classed  as  originally  inaccessible  — 
though  of  course  no  valley,  any  more 
than  any  mountain,  is  absolutely  so  — 
seem  to  be,  the  Yosemite  in  California, 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Grose  and  Cox 
Rivers  in  New  South  Wales.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  interesting  to  describe 
these  valleys,  which  are  in  many  ways 
very  remarkable.  The  theories  that 
have  been  suggested  to  account  for 
Ihem  may  then  be  considered  ;  and  we 
shall  thus  be  led  to  discuss  the  general 
theory  of  valley -formation  and  the  pe- 
culiar combination  of  conditions  which 
in  these  two  very  dissimilar  cjises  have 
led  to  a  somewhat  similar  result. 

The  Yosemite  valley  is  a  portion  of 
the  upper  course  of  the  Merced  River, 
which  rises  near  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  almost  due  east  of  San 
Francisco.  This  great  mountain  range, 
forming  the  western  edge  of  the  lofty 
table-land  of  which  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains form  the  eastern  border,  has  a 
very  gradual  slope  from  the  central 
valley  of  California,  the  distance  from 
the    foothills    to   the    summit  varying 


from  sixty  to  eighty  miles,  while  the 
height  is  from  eight  thousand  to  neady 
fifteen  thousand  feet.  This  avert^e 
slope  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  feet  in  a  mile  is  rendered 
exceedingly  irregular  by  numerous 
large,  winding  valleys,  some  with  easy 
slopes,  some  more  precipitous,  and  all 
more  or  less  covered  with  forest  so  as 
to  render  the  journey  from  one  point  to 
another  both  circuitous  and  difficult. 
The  higher  portion  of  the  Sieri*a  Nevada 
is  usually  of  granite  rock,  lower  down 
are  metamorphic  slates,  followed  by 
enormous  beds  of  late  tertiary  gravels, 
which  are  often  covered  with  great 
sheets  of  lava  and  ashes,  bearing  wit^ 
ness  to  the  numerous  volcanoes  on  the 
summit  of  the  range  at  a  period  geolog-r 
ically  very  recent.  The  Yosemite  val- 
ley is  situated  a  little  above  the  middle 
of  the  slope  and  entirely  in  the  granite 
region,  which  is  here  very  wide.  It  is 
about  seven  miles  long  and  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  wide,  the  bottom  nearly 
level  but  rising  slightly  to  the  base  of 
the  cliffs  on  either  side.  These  preci- 
pices are  among  the  grandest  in  the 
world,  some  of  them  absolutely  perpen- 
dicular from  base  to  summit,  others 
with  alternate  slopes  and  rock-cliffs, 
but  everywhere  equally  inaccessible  to 
the  ordinary  traveller,  except  in  a  few 
places  by  narrow  shelves  and  steep 
gullies  originally  discovered  by  the  In- 
dians and  since  made  into  practicable 
paths  or  roads.  At  the  lower  end  the 
valley  becomes  narrowed  into  a  deep 
ravine  or  cafion  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, while  at  the  upper  end  it  branches 
out  into  three  equally  rock-walled  val- 
leys with  grand  waterfalls,  leading  up 
to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  range. 

This  remarkable  valley  may  be  said 
to  average  about  half  a  mile  in  vertical 
depth,  but  some  of  the  precipices  that 
give  it  so  impressive  a  character  are 
considerably  more  than  this  height,  £1 
Capitan  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley 
being  a  smooth  vertical  wall  of  granite 
thirty-three  hundred  feet  high  with  no 
visible  crack  or  ledge  upon  it  from  top 
to  bottom.  Cathedral  Rock,  nearly  op- 
posite, is  twenty-six  hundred  feet ;  the 
Sentinel  Rock,  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
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south  side  of  the  valley,  is  over  three 
thousand  feet ;  while  the  Half  Dome  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  valley  is  no  less 
than  4,737  feet  high,  the  upper  fifteen 
hundred  feet  of  which  is  quite  vertical, 
while  the  lower  part  slopes  at  an  angle 
of  60**  or  70®,  and  is  partly  concealed 
by  fallen  fragments.  The  great  dome- 
shaped  masses  of  granite  are  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
as  they  are  of  some  other  granitic  re- 
gions. Nearly  opposite  the  Half  Dome 
is  the  North  Dome,  3,568  feet  high,  its 
sumiuit  beautifully  rounded,  but  broken 
lower  down  so  a«  to  show  the  concentric 
layers  of  which  it  is  formed.  The  Sen- 
tinel Dome  on  the  south  side  is  of 
similar  character.  The  Half  Dome  is 
exactly  like  the  other  domes  in  charac- 
ter, but  appears  as  if  cut  off  vertically, 
leaving  the  southern  half  quite  perfect 
and  of  a  fine  spherical  contour. 

Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  formerly 
state  geologist  of  California,  thus  char- 
acterizes the  valley  in  his  "Yosemite 
Guide  Book  :  "  — 

The  principal  features  of  the  Yosemite, 
and  those  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  known  valleys,  are  :  first,  the  near 
approach  to  vertlcality  of  its  walls  ;  second, 
their  great  height,  not  only  absolutely,  but 
as  compared  with  the  width  of  the  valley 
itself  ;  and,  finally,  the  very  small  amount 
of  talus  or  debris  at  the  base  of  these 
gigantic  cliffs.  These  are  the  great  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  Yosemite  throughout 
its  whole  length ;  but,  besides  these,  there 
are  many  other  striking  peculiarities  and 
features,  both  of  sublimity  and  beauty, 
which  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  If  equalled, 
by  those  of  any  mountain  valleys  in  the 
world.  Either  the  domes,  or  the  waterfalls 
of  the  Yosemite,  or  any  single  one  of  them 
even,  would  be  sufficient  in  any  European 
country  to  attract  travellers  from  far  and 
wide. 

The  origin  of  this  wonderful  valley 
has  been  a  puzzle  even  to  geologists. 
After  describing  the  formation  of  most 
of  the  vallevs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  as 
being  due  to  denudation,  Professor 
Whitney  says  :  — 

The  eroded  cafions  of  the  Sierra,  how- 
ever, whose  formation  is  due  to  the  action 
of  water,  never  have  vertical  walls,  nor  do 
their  sides   present   the   peculiar  angular 


forms  which  are  seen  in  the  Yosemite,  as, 
for  instance,  in  El  Capitan,  where  two  per- 
pendicular surfaces  of  smooth  granite,  more 
than  three  thousand  feet  high,  meet  each 
other  at  a  right  angle.  These  squarely  cat, 
re-entering  angles,  like  those  below  El 
Capitan,  and  between  Cathedral  Rock  and 
the  Sentinel,  or  in  the  lUilouette  cafion, 
were  never  produced  by  ordinary  erosion. 
Much  less  could  any  such  cause  be  called  in 
to  accoimt  for  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
Half  Dome,  the  vertical  portion  of  which  is 
all  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  walls  of 
the  valley,  rising  two  thousand  feet,  in 
subline  isolation,  above  any  point  which 
could -have  been  reached  by  denuding  agen- 
cies, even  supposing  the  current  of  water 
to  have  filled  the  whole  valley. 

He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sible agency  of  ice,  which  he  dismisses 
as  quite  inadequate.  Valleys  formed 
by  fissures  of  the  earth's  crust  are  then 
discussed,  and  it  is  shown  that  the 
Yosemite  cannot  have  been  formed  in 
this  way,  partly  because  it  is  too  wide, 
and  also  because  there  is  no  correspond- 
ence between  the  opposite  sides. 

In  default  of  any  of  the  usually  ac- 
cepted theories  of  valley  formation, 
Professor  Whitney  has  been  led  to  adopt 
one  which  has  hardly  yet  been  recog- 
nized by  geologists,  as  probable  or 
even  possible,  and  which  he  describes 
as  follows  :  — 

We  conceive  that,  during  the  process  of 
upheaval  of  the  Sierra,  or,  possibly,  at  some 
time  after  that  had  taken  place,  there  was 
at  the  Yosemite  a  subsidence  of  a  limited 
area,  marked  by  lines  of  fault  or  fissures 
crossing  each  other  nearly  at  right  angles. 
In  other  and  more  simple  words,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley  sank  down  to  an  unknown 
depth,  owing  to  its  support  being  withdrawn 
from  underneath  during  some  of  those 
convulsive  movements  which  must  have 
attended  the  upheaval  of  so  extensive  and 
elevated  a  chain,  no  matter  how  slow  we 
imagine  the  process  to  have  been. 

After  showing  that  subsidence  is  a 
well-ascertained  fact,  the  only  difilculty 
in  this  place  being  the  great  vertical 
displacement  of  such  a  small  ai-ea,  he 
adds  :  — 

By  the  adoption  of  the  subsidence  theory 
for  the  formation  of  the  Yosemite  we  are 
able  to  get  over  one  difficulty  which  appears 
insurmountable  with  any  other.    This  is, 
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the  very  small  amount  of  debris  at  the  base 
of  the  cliffs,  and  even,  at  a  few  points,  its 
entire  absence.  We  see  that  fragments  of 
rock  are  loosened  by  rain,  frost,  and  other 
natural  causes,  along  the  walls,  and  prob- 
ably not  a  winter  elapses  that  some  great 
mass  of  detritus  does  not  come  thundering 
down  from  above,  adding  no  inconsiderable 
amount  to  the  talus.  Several  of  these  great 
rock-avalanches  have  taken  place  since  the 
valley  was  inhabited.  One,  which  fell  near 
Cathedral  Rock,  is  said  to  have  shaken  the 
valley  like  an  earthquake.  This  abrasion 
of  the  edges  of  the  valley  has  unquestion- 
ably been  going  on  during  a  vast  period  of 
time  ;  what  has  become  of  the  detrital  ma- 
terial ?  Some  masses  of  granite  now  lying 
in  the  valley  are  as  large  as  houses.  Such 
masses  as  these  could  never  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  valley  by  currents  of  water. 
...  It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  no  way 
of  disposing  of  the  vast  mass  of  detritus, 
which  must  have  fallen  from  the  walls  of 
the  Yosemite  since  the  formation  of  the 
valley,  except  by  assuming  that  it  has  gone 
down  to  fill  the  abyss  which  was  opened  by 
the  subsidence  which  our  theory  supposes 
to  have  taken  place. 

This  extraordinary  theory,  put  forth 
by  an  experieuced  geologist  in  1874, 
will  probably  not  be  accepted  now  ;  but 
it  serves  to  show  that  the  Yosemite 
has  always  been  considered  a  remark- 
able and  exceptional  valley  which  could 
only  have  been  produced  by  some  ex- 
ceptional causes.  A  visit  to  the  valley 
a  few  years  since  satisfied  the  present 
writer  that  the  modern  and  now  gener- 
ally accepted  theory  of  valley  formation 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
Yosemite,  though  its  features  have  been 
rendered  almost  unique  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  rocks  out  of  which  it 
has  been  hollowed,  combined  with  the 
meteorological  and  physical  conditions 
of  the  locality,  both  now  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  tertiary  epoch.  After 
having  described  the  Australian  valleys 
referred  to  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
show  that  both  are  true  valleys  of  denu- 
dation. 

In  some  respects  the  valleys  carved 
out  of  the  great  sandstone  plateau  of 
New  South  Wales  are  even  more  re- 
markable than  the  Yosemite  itself. 
This  plateau  forms  the  eastern  side  of 


the  Blue  Mountains,  and  at  its  eastern 
border  is  about  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea-level ;  but  going  westward  it 
rises  about  one  hundred  feet  in  a  mile, 
so  that  at  its  further  side,  at  a  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles,  it  is  thirty-four 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
slightly  undulating,  monotonous  sur- 
face is,  however,  deeply  intersected  by 
widely  branching  ravines  which  in- 
crease in  depth  as  we  proceed  west- 
ward, and  which  everywhere  present 
perpendicular  crags  and  cliffs  of  a  very 
remarkable  character.  The  ravines 
which  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
little  river  Cox  occupy  an  area  of  1,212 
square  miles.  The  whole  forms  the 
basin  of  this  mountain  stream,  and  is 
bounded  by  cliffs  increasing  from  about 
one  thousand  feet  near  its  outlet  to 
iibout  twenty -five  hundred  feet  near  its 
western  limits,  the  valley  bottom  being 
not  much  above  the  sea-level,  and  the; 
only  outlet  being  through  a  gorge  about 
a  thii*d  of  a  mile  wide. 

Further  to  the  north  is  the  smaller 
valley  of  the  Grose,  whose  diverging 
ravines  interlock,  as  it  were,  with  those 
of  the  Cox,  forming  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  early  explorers  in  their  attempts 
to  cross  the  plateau.  The  Grose  valley 
has  still  gi'ander  precipices  than  that  of 
the  Cox,  rising  at  the  upper  end  to 
three  thousand  feet  in  vertical  heights 
The  best  account  of  these  valleys  is 
that  given  in  Darwin's  work  on  "  Vol- 
canic Islands,"  the  last  chapter  of 
which  is  devoted  to  Australia  and  othri- 
places  visited  on  the  homeward  voyage 
He  says  :  — 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  than  is  presented  to  a  person 
walking  on  the  summit-plains,  when  with- 
out any  notice  he  arrives  at  the  brink  of  one 
of  these  cliffs,  which  are  so  perpendicular 
that  he  can  strike  with  a  stone  (as  I  Iiave 
tried)  the  trees  growing  at  a  depth  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet  below  him  ;  on  both  hands  he 
sees  headland  beyond  headland  of  the  re- 
ceding line  of  cliff,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  often  at  a  distance  of  several 
miles,  he  beholds  another  line,  rising  up  to 
the  same  height  with  that  on  which  he 
stands,  and  formed  of  the  same  horizontal 
strata  of  pale  sandstone.  The  bottoms  of 
these  valleys  are  moderately  level,  and  tho 
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iall  of  the  rivers  flowing  in  them,  according 
to  »ir  T.  Mitchell,  very  gentle.  The  main 
valleys  often  send  into  the  platform  great 
bay-like  arms,  which  expand  at  their  upper 
ends  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  platform 
often  sends  promontories  into  the  valleys, 
and  even  leaves  in  them  great,  almost  in- 
sulated, masses.  So  continuous  are  the 
hounding  lines  of  clifif,  that  to  descend  into 
some  of  these  valleys  it  is  necessary  to  go 
round  twenty  miles  ;  and  into  others  the 
surveyors  have  only  lately  penetrated,  and 
the  colonists  have  not  yet  been  able  to  drive 
in  their  cattle.  But  the  most  remarkable 
X)oint  of  structure  of  these  valleys  is  that, 
although  several  miles  wide  at  their  upper 
parts,  they  generally  contract  towards  their 
mouths  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  im- 
passable. The  Surveyor-General,  Sir  T. 
Mitchell,  in  vain  endeavored,  first  on  foot 
and  then  by  crawling  between  the  great 
fallen  fragments  of  sandstone,  to  ascend 
through  the  gorge  by  which  the  river  Grose 
joins  the  Nepean ;  yet  the  valley  of  the 
Grose,  in  its  upper  part,  as  I  saw,  forms  a 
magnificent  basin  some  miles  across,  and  is 
on  all  sides  surrounded  by  cliffs,  the  sum- 
mits of  which  are  nowhere  less  than  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  When 
cattle  are  driven  into  the  valley  of  the  Wol- 
gan  by  a  path  partly  cut  by  the  colonists, 
they  cannot  escape  ;  for  this  valley  is  in 
every  other  part  surrounded  by  perpendic- 
ular cliifs,  and  eight  miles  lower  down  it 
contracts  from  an  average  width  of  half  a 
mile  to  a  mere  chasm,  impassable  to  man 
or  beast. 

The  origin  of  these  valleys  appears  to 
have  been  as  great  a  puzzle  to  the  early 
explorei*»  as  was  that  of  the  Yosemitc. 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  estimates  thtit  one 
hundred  and  thirty -four  cubic  miles  of 
rock  must  have  been  removed  from 
the  valley  of  the  Grose  alone  ;  and  he 
remarks  on  the  absence  of  indication  of 
tliQ  agency  by  which  these  vast  masses 
of  stone  have  been  carried  awav,  there 
being  no  accumulations  of  sand,  though 
there  are  man}'  huge  blocks  of  rock, 
scaitjely  worn  by  attrition,  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  while  in  the  valleys  below, 
instead  of  sandy  deposits,  there  is  a 
rich  alluvium.  Even  Darwin  was  stag- 
sjered  at  the  idea  of  these  enclosed  val- 
leys  being  hollowed  out  by  aqueous 
erosion.  Neither  does  he  accept  sub- 
sidence, on  account  of  the  numerous 


irregularly  branching  arms.  The  re- 
semblance of  the  cliffs  to  those  of  a 
bold  seacoast  suggests  marine  action, 
"but  then,"  he  remarks,  "occurs  the 
startling  difficulty,  "why  has  the  sea 
worn  out  these  great,  though  circum- 
scribed, depressions  on  a  wide  platform, 
and  left  mere  gorges,  through  which 
the  whole  vast  amount  of  triturated 
matter  must  have  been  carried  away  ?  " 
Finally,  he  suggests,  that  marine  cur- 
rents often  form  banks  of  most  irregular 
form,  and  so  steep  that  a  small  amount 
of  subsequent  erosion  during  elevation 
might  form  them  into  cliffs.  We  must 
consider,  however,  that  this  plateau  has 
certainly  been  elevated  since  the  latter 
part  of  the  secondary  period,  leaving 
ample  time  for  any  amount  of  denuda- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Beete-Jukes,  in  his 
"  Sketch  of  the  Physical  Structure  of 
Australia,"  informs  us  that  similar  val- 
leys abound  throughout  the  great  sand- 
stone formation,  both  at  high  and  low 
levels  ;  and  they  have  so  exactly  the 
character,  in  the  distribution  of  their 
diverging  branches,  of  ordinary  streams 
carrying  off  the  drainage  of  a  slightly 
inclined  surface,  that  no  exceptional 
origin  for  them  seems  needful.  This 
will  be  more  clear  when  wc  have  dis- 
cussed the  modern  theory  of  valley- 
formation  and  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  rocks  in  which  these  remarkable 
valleys  have  been  excavated. 

One  of  the  most  common  ideas,  when 
a  person  sees  a  deep  gorge  or  ravine 
bounded  by  lofty  precipices,  is,  that  the 
rocks  have  been  torn  asunder  by  some 
earthquake  or  other  subterranean  move- 
ment. A  "  convulsion  of  nature  "  is 
almost  always  referred  to  in  popular  de- 
scriptions of  such  scenes.  Till  recent 
years  even  geologists  considered  that 
many  valleys  were  so  formed.  The 
article  on  the  "  Geology  of  the  Alps," 
by  M.  Desor,  in  "  Bairs  Alpine  Guide," 
published  in  1870,  gives  "  valleys  of 
disruption  "  as  one  of  the  forms  of  Al- 
pine valleys,  and  cites  the  defile  of  the 
Yia  Mala  on  the  Hinter  Rhein^  and  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  between  Bex  and 
Martigny,  as  examples.  He  defines 
them  as  "  evidently  produced  by  I'ents 
that  have  torn  asunder  ranges  once  con- 
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tinuous."  Professor  Whitney,  also,  in 
his  '*  Yosemitc  Guide  Book,"  speaks  of 
rents  or  fissures  as  one  of  the  recog- 
nized modes  of  valley-formation. 

Now,  however,  it  is  held  by  most,  if 
not  all,  geologists  that  valleys  are  never 
formed  in  this  way.  It  is  to  the  late 
J.  Beete-Jukes,  director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Ireland,  that  we  owe 
the  full  establishment  of  the  principle 
that  '*  valleys  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
most  open  to  the  most  narrow  and  pro- 
found, are  hollows  worn  by  erosion."^ 
He  was  struck  by  the  fact  of  many  of 
the  rivers  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  after 
running  for  miles  over  low  plains  open 
to  the  sea,  suddenly  turning  at  right 
angles,  cutting  through  the  hills  by 
deep,  narrow  ravines,  and  so  reaching 
the  sea  beyond  them.  Sometimes  even 
the  hills  the  river  cut  through  were 
isolated,  so  tliat  the  river  might,  appar- 
ently, have  passed  round  them  in  either 
direction.  The  explanation  usually 
offered  of  these  phenomena  was  that 
the  hills  had  been  fissured  by  subter- 
ranean forces,  and  that  the  rivers  had 
taken  advantage  of  them  to  change 
their  course.  33ut  close  examination 
showed  that  these  ravines  were  not 
fissures,  but  channels  eroded  in  the 
rock,  since  the  solid  rock  could  often  be 
traced  unbroken  across  the  very  bed 
of  the  stream.  And,  after  examining 
many  ravines  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  he  came  to  what  then  seemed 
the  very  startling  conclusion  that,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  districts  recently  con- 
vulsed by  great  earthquakes,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  glen,  ravine,  or 
valley  occupying  the  upper  portion  of 
an  open-mouthed  fissure.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  every  case  the  w^hole  space 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  valleys 
was  once  filled  by  rock,  which  has  been 
gradually  worn  down  and  carried  away. 
The  very  frequent  presence  of  cascades 
And  waterfalls  in  such  ravines,  formed 
by  a  continuous  bed  of  hard  rock  cross- 
ing the  stream,  is  itself  sufficient  to 
disprove  the  theory  of  fissures,  in  which 
case   the  whole  bed  would  present  a 
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mass  of  fallen  fragments,  filled  in  with 
pebbles  and  sand;  but  this  considera- 
tion seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
the  upholders  of  the  apparently  obvi- 
ous and  easy  theory  of  violent  disrup- 
tion. 

ft  remains,  however,  to  account  for 
the  very  common  phenomenon  of  rivers 
apparently  going  out  of  their  way  to 
cut  a  narrow  passage  through  a  hill, 
instead  of  following  lower  ground  to  a 
main  valley  or  to  the  sea.  Such  in  our 
own  country  are  the  small  rivers  Ouse 
and  Cuckmere,  which  cut  through  the 
South  Downs  between  Brighton  and 
Beachy  Head,  instead  of  following  the 
low  ground  and  reaching  the  sea  be- 
tween Eastbourne  and  St.  Leonards  ; 
while  the  Avon,  which  flows  through 
the  gorge  of  St.  Vincent's  rocks  at  Clif- 
ton, might  apparently  have  found  a 
much  easier  way  to  the  sea  by  a  more 
northerly  or  a  more  southerly  course. 
Mr.  Jukes  explains  all  these  cases  on 
the  principle  that  the  courses  of  almost 
all  the  rivei-s  of  a  country  were  deter- 
mined by  the  contour  of  the  land  when 
it  first  rose  above  the  sea,  the  surface 
water  seeking  always  the  easiest  course 
along  the  hollows  and  gentle  slopes, 
without  any  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  rocks  beneath.  When  once  these 
streams  had  formed  definite  channels, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  alter  them 
(except  when  diverted  by  lava  streams 
or  glaciers)  because  movements  of  ele- 
vation are  so  slow  that  the  rivers  can 
cut  their  way  down  as  fast  as  the  land 
rises  up.  Thus,  the  American  geolo- 
gists have  proved  that  the  Uintah 
Mountains  were  upheaved  across  the 
valley  of  the  Green  River  after  the 
course  of  that  river  was  established, 
and  that,  as  fast  as  they  rose,  the  river 
cut  through  them,  and  now  flows  in  a 
tremendous  gorge  or  canon.  Another 
illustration  of  the  permanence  of  river 
channels  is  afforded  by  the  Moselle, 
which,  although  it  flowTj  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep,  narrow  valley  sunk  in  a 
nearly  level  plateau,  winds  about  in 
great  curves  and  deep  horseshoe  bends 
exactly  like  a  stream  flowing  over  a  flat 
alluvial  plain.  No  explanation  of  this 
can  be  given  except  that  the  river  be- 
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gan  its  existence  on  a  nearly  level  sur- 
face, and  after  it  bad  established  its 
course  in  the  characteristic  winding 
fashion  of  such  streams,  it  has,  in  the 
course  of  long  ages,  cut  its  way  deep 
down  through  the  rock,  and  thus  formed 
its  present  valley. 

Now,  every  considerable  area  of  con- 
tinental land  is  made  up  of  rocks  and 
deposits  of  very  unequal  hardness  and 
resisting  power,  from  clays  and  sands  to 
the  various  kinds  of  rock.  Some  of 
these  can  be  dissolved  and  carried  away 
by  running  water  much  more  quickly 
than  others  ;  while  rain,  frost,  and  wind 
also  act  upon  their  exposed  edges  very 
unequally.  Hence  arise  the  peculiar 
forms  assumed  by  hills  of  different  com- 
position, and  hence  the  reason  why 
valleys  are  in  some  parts  very  narrow 
and  precipitous,  in  others  wide  and 
open.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  that  hills 
-and  mountains  are  composed  of  the 
harder  or  less  soluble  rocks,  the  adja- 
cent lowlands  and  vallevs  of  the  softer 
and  more  soluble.  Hence,  we  see  all 
great  mountain  ranges  mainly  composed 
of  the  older,  hard,  or  crystalline  rocks, 
while  the  lowlands,  plains,  and  valleys 
are  occupied  by  the  newer  and  softer 
formations.  In  our  own  country  the 
tertiary  or  secondary  clays  and  sands 
are  found  in  the  lowland  districts,  while 
the  more  ancient  and  much  harder 
rocks  form  the  hills  of  Devonshire, 
Wales,  the  Lake  District,  and  Scotland. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  extreme  ine- 
quality of  the  i*ate  of  denudation  of 
different  rocks,  we  are  able  easily  to 
explain  the  apparently  erratic  course  of 
so  many  rivers.  When  the  streams 
originated  they  took  their  course  along 
lines  of  least  resistance,  depending  on 
the  form  of  the  surface,  not  on  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  beneath  the  sur- 
face. Sometimes  this  course  passed 
over  ridges  or  bosses  of  very  hard 
rock,  buried  perhaps  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  feet  deep.  But 
the  channels  once  fixed  could  not  be 
altered,  and  when  the  bed  of  the  stream 
reached  this  rock  it  cut  down  into  it. 
Then,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the 
rock,  the  river  channel  would  be  a 
gorge  or  ravine,  while  all  around  the 


softer  rocks  would  be  denuded  by  frost 
and  rain,  so  that  extensive  areas  would 
be  lowered  as  fast  as  the  stream  cut  its 
narrow  channel  through  the  hard  rock, 
and  was  able  to  carry  away  the  denuded 
material.  Hence,  in  the  course  of  ages 
we  should  have  the  stream  flowing  over 
a  wide  lowland,  perhaps  on  one  side 
open  to  the  sea,  and  then  cutting 
straight  across  a  mountain  ridge,  or 
even  across  an  isolated  hill  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  lowlands. 

Not  very  much  time,  geologically 
speaking,  is  required  for  such  opera- 
tions. Sir  Charles  Lyell  desciibes  & 
channel,  cut  by  the  river  Simeto  across 
a  lava  stream  from  £tna,  which  is  over 
fifty  feet  wide  and  in  some  parts  forty 
to  fifty  feet  deep.  The  lava  is  not 
porous,  but  is  a  homogeneous  mass  of 
hard  blue  rock.  Yet  the  date  of  the 
eruption  which  produced  this  lava 
stream  is  known  to  be  1603.^  But  the 
most  wonderful  example  of  the  power  of 
water  to  denude  and  erode  the  hardest 
rocks  is  afforded  by  the  great  caflon  of 
the  Colorado  Biver.  This  has  been  cut 
for  about  four  hundred  miles  to  a  depth 
of  from  four  thousand  to  seven  thou- 
sand feet,  mainly  through  masses  of 
hard  palaeozoic  rocks  down  to  the 
archsean,  and  the  whole  of  this  vast 
operation  has  been  performed  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  tertiary  period.  The 
formation  of  the  river  began,  it  is  true, 
in  very  early  tertiaiy  times,  but  at  that 
epoch  the  present  surface  was  buried 
about  nine  thousand  feet  deep  in  sec- 
ondary rocks,  which  have  all  been  since 
denuded  away,  so  that  Captain  Dutton 
estimates  that  the  river  has  cut  its 
channel  on  the  whole  through  from  ten 
thousand'  to  sixteen  thousand  feet  of 
mesozoic,  carboniferous,  and  other  an- 
cient rocks,  all  during  the  tertiary  pe- 
riod.* 

Keeping  in  mind  these  remarkable 
instances  of  denudation,  let  us  turn  to 
consider  the  probable  origin  of  the 
remarkable  valleys  which  have  seemed 
to  eminent  geologists  so  peculiar  as  to 

>  Principles  of  Geology,  yol.  i.  353. 
s  The  Tertiary  History  of  the  Orand  CaOon  Dl»> 
trtot,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  1882. 
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need  some  special  mode  of  origin  ;  and 
we  will  take  first  the  great  rock-walled 
valleys  of  New  South  Wales,  as  being 
the  most  simple  in  their  main  features. 

These  are  all  excavated  in  sandstones 
and  shales  of  the  carboniferous  system, 
though  perhaps  of  mesozoic  age.  The 
strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  and,  what 
is  especially  important,  they  are  of  very 
unequal  degrees  of  hardness.  The 
upper  beds  are  usually  conglomerates, 
and  are  so  comparatively  indestructible 
that  isolated  summits  often  imitate 
ruined  castles.  In  places  these  beds 
are  so  hard  that  boring-tools  will  not 
penetrate  them,  while  in  other  parts 
the  rock  is  so  incoherent  that  large 
blocks  will  break  in  pieces  by  falling 
over  an  embankment.^  We  have  here 
the  essential  conditions  for  the  forma- 
tion of  vertical  escarpments,  since  by 
the  weathering  away  of  the  softer  beds 
the  harder  strata  above  them  remain 
unsupported  and  break  off,  and  thus 
the  vertical  or  sometimes  overhanging 
character  of  the  precipices  is  kept  up. 

If  we  look  at  a  large  scale  map  of  this 
part  of  Australia,  we  see  that  the  rivers 
Grose,  Cox,  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Nepean  which  drain  the  sandstone 
plateau,  have  great  numbers  of  diverg- 
ing branches  which  almost  interlace 
with  each  other,  as  so  often  occurs 
among  the  streams  of  a  nearly  level, 
well-watered  district.  Now,  bearing  in 
mind  what  has  been  said  of  the  perma- 
nence of  water-courses  once  formed,  we 
can  see  that  these  many  -  branching 
streams  must  have  flowed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  plateau  at  the  epoch  of 
its  first  elevation;  that  surface  itself 
being  perhaps  a  long  way  above  the 
present  surface,  which  has  certainly 
been  lowered  by  denudation  during  its 
long  existence  as  dry  land,  probably 
during  the  whole  of  the  tertiary  period. 
From  the  time  that  these  streams  began 
to  penetrate  the  sandstone  plateau  as 
far  as  the  first  hard  bed,  miniature  cliffs 
would  be  formed  by  the  wasting  away 
of  the  softer  beds  beneath  it,  and  the 
continual  movement  backward  thus  pro- 

1  Remarks  on  the  Sedimentary  Formations  of 
New  South  Wales.  By  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke, 
F.B.S.,  F.Q.S.    Fourth  ed.  1878,  p.  72. 


duced  would  widen  the  vaHeys  till  those 
of  many  of  the  smaller  tributaries  be- 
came united  together.  Thus  age  after 
age  the  valley  would  widen  and  deepen, 
always  preserving  its  precipitous  rock- 
walls  due  to  the  alternation  of  hard  and 
soft  layers. 

The  deepening  of  these  great  valleys 
would  probably  be  aided  by  subterra- 
nean denudation  due  to  the  presence  of 
salt  and  alum,  which  Mr.  Clarke  states 
arc  found  at  several  places  in  these 
strata.  The  solution  of  these  salts  by 
percolating  water  would  form  cavities 
and  water  channels,  and  the  subteiTa- 
nean  streams  would  eat  away  the  softer 
beds,  forming  caverns,  the  roofs  of 
which  would  in  time  fall  in,  and  the 
debris  be  gradually  disintegrated  by 
atmospheric  agencies  and  then  carried 
away  by  floods.  This  mode  of  denuda- 
tion was  seen  actually  at  work  by  Cap- 
tain (now  Sir  George)  Grey,  during  his 
exploration  of  the  Glenelg  Biver  in 
north-west  Australia.  He  describes  a 
nearly  level  table-land  covered  with 
numbers  of  sandstone  pillars  of  various 
grotesque  shapes  and  some  of  them 
forty  feet  high.  Hearing  the  sound  of 
running  water  at  a  fissure  among  some 
of  the  rocks,  he  descended,  and  found 
a  cavern  supported  by  pillars  of  the 
same  character  as  those  above,  with  a 
small  stream,  which  in  the  rainy  season 
would  become  a  torrent.  Here,  then^ 
are  ample  causes  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  these  great  rock- walled  branch- 
ing valleys  in  the  sandstone  plateau  ; 
the  remaining  feature  —  that  the  rivers 
all  escape  through  deep  gorges  often  so 
naiTow  or  so  blocked  up  with  rock-frag- 
ments as  to  be  impassable  —  evidently 
depends  on  the  fact  that  the  outer  es- 
cai*pinent  of  the  plateau  is  formed  of  a 
series  of  harder  rocks,  and  thus  does 
not  wear  away  laterally.  In  this  re- 
spect they  resemble  those  numerous 
gorges  in  the  Alps  which  form  the 
only  outlet  for  considerable  high  val- 
leys, such  as  those  of  the  Trient,  the 
Beuss,  and  many  others. 

The  difficulty  as  to  whither  the  de- 
nuded material  has  gone,  does  not  seem 
a  great  one,  when  we  remember  the 
many  millions  of  years  the  process  of 
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denudation  has  been  going  on,  with 
alternating  epochs  of  greater  rainfall 
producing  more  rapid-flowing  streams 
and  greater  floods,  by  whicli  the  bulk 
of  the  sandy  material  would  be  carried 
out  to  sea,  while  the  finer  suspended 
matter  would  be  deposited  during  wide- 
spreading  floods  on  the  valley  bottoms 
and  alluvial  plains.  The  absence  of 
great  quantities  of  rock  in  the  valleys 
themselves  merely  indicates  that  the 
degradation  of  the  cliffs  is  now  so  com- 
paratively slow  that  the  fallen  masses 
are  worn  down  by  atmospheric  agency 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  they  are  re- 
produced. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  same  general 
principles  and  the  same  denuding  agen- 
cies will  apply  under  the  very  different 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
district  of  the  Yosemite.  These  differ- 
ences are,  mainly,  the  much  loftier 
mountains  and  the  very  much  greater 
extremes  of  climate  ;  the  recent  occur- 
rence both  of  glacial  and  of  volcanic 
action  on  a  large  scale  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
whole  valley  being  excavated  in  granite 
instead  of  in  sandstone  rock. 

The  granite  of  the  central  and  high- 
est parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is 
flanked  near  the  Yosemite  with  Silurian 
slates,  lower  by  some  triassic  or  Jurassic 
beds  followed  by  enormous  deposits  of 
late  tertiary  gravels,  which  have  been 
largely  preserved  from  denudation  by 
extensive  flows  of  lava,  the  remnants 
of  which  form  the  numerous  table- 
mountains  so  characteristic  of  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Sierra.  As  granite  can 
only  be  formed  deep  down  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  it  is  certain  that,  when 
first  elevated  to  form  the  mass  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  it  was  everywhere 
deeply  buried  under  Silurian  and  other 
palaeozoic  rocks,  and  not  improbably 
under  a  further  deposit  of  mesozoic  age. 
These  various  beds,  of  an  unknown 
thickness,  must  all  have  been  denuded 
away  before  the  granite  core  was  ex- 
posed, and  during  that  process  the  main 
lines  of  the. valleys  must  have  been 
fixed,  and  the  streams  might  have  be- 
gun to  cut  their  way  into  the  granite 
substratum. 

Although  granite  appears  to  be,  and 


sometimes  is,  a  very  durable  rock,  it 
varies  greatly  in  its  power  of  resisting 
denudation,  owing,  perhaps,  in  part,  to 
the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  over- 
lying rocks,  beneath  or  among  which  it 
was  forced  up,  and  which  in  some  cases 
determined  the  characteristic  forms  it 
assumes  when  exposed  to  atmospheric 
agencies.  These  forms  are  either  rude 
cubical  masses,  as  seen  on  some  of  our 
Dartmoor  tors  ;  peaks  and  pinnacles,  as 
in  some  of  the  Alps  of  Dauphind  and  in 
the  cathedral  spires  of  the  Yosemite ; 
but  more  commonly  rounded  forms, 
culminating  in  cones  or  almost  perfect 
domes  or  hemispheres,  as  in  the  great 
domes  of  the  Yosemite.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  all  these  forms  occur 
also  in  the  granite  region  of  the  Upper 
Bio  Negro  in  Brazil.  The  Cocoi  Moun- 
tain forming  the  boundary  between 
Brazil  and  Venezuela  is  a  quadrangular 
or  cubical  mass  of  granite,  about  a  thou- 
sand feet  high,  rising  abruptly  out  of  a 
great  undulating  plateau  of  the  same 
rock.  Others  in  the  same  region  are 
conical  or  dome-shaped ;  and  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Uaupes, 
about  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  an 
isolated,  dome-shaped  mountain  about 
a  thousand  feet  high,  of  so  regular  an 
outline  as  to  look  like  a  gigantic  half- 
globe.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  these 
cubical,  hemispherical,  and  conical  hills, 
rising  out  of  a  nearly  level  plateau 
which  extends  for  several  hundred 
miles  around  them  in  every  direction, 
must  owe  their  present  position  to  the 
slow  degradation  by  atmospheric  agency 
of  the  vast  masses  of  rock  in  which  they 
were  once  buried,  but  whose  destruc- 
tion they  have  survived  owing  to  their 
superior  hardness  or  tenacity.  It  is 
true  the  rocks  here  have  been  subject 
to  tropical  rain  and  heat,  and  to  the 
powerful  aid  of  tropical  vegetation ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rocks  of 
the  Yosemite  have  been  exposed  to  the 
even  more  powerful  agencies  of  alter- 
nations of  intense  frost  and  great  sun- 
heat,  as  well  as  of  torrents  formed  by 
melting  snows,  and  probably  of  occa- 
sional debdcles  caused  by  bursting  gla- 
cier lakes. 
It  is  well  known  that  granite  often 
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weathers  very  rapidly,  sometimes  be- 
coming   completely  decomposed    to    h 
depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  so  that  it 
can  be  dug  out  with  pick  and  spade. 
This  process  of  decomposition  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid 
either  in  air  or  water.    Now,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  tertiary  epoch, 
there  was  a  long  period  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  as  both 
carbonic  acid  and  many  other  powerful 
gases  are  emitted  during  eruptions,  and 
also  permeate  the   earth  and  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water,  we  should  have 
all  the  conditions  for  the  decomposition 
and  denudation  of  the  granite  rocks. 
The  alternations  of  temperature  on  tlie 
•higher  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are 
veiy  great.    During   the    long,  bright 
Calif orniau  summer  the  action  of  direct 
sun-heat  on  the  exposed  rocks  must  be 
considerable,  the  air  temperature  in  the 
Yosemite  valley  being  usually  over  80^, 
while  at  a  height  of  eighty-seven  hun- 
dred feet  ice  an  inch  thick  was  formed 
at  night  in  June  and  July.    In  winter 
at  such  elevations  —  that  of  the  pres- 
ent summit  of  some  of  the  domes  —  the 
temperature   must   fall  below  zero  of 
Fahrenheit  every  night.    The  alternate 
expansion  and  contraction  produced  by 
such  changes  of  temperature  are  among 
the     most    powerful    agencies    in    the 
splitting  up  and  decomposition  of  rocks. 
Small    cracks    thus    produced    receive 
water  which  freezes  at  night,  and  the 
crack  is    widened    by    the    irresistible 
force  of  the  ice  wedge.    It  is  by  this 
agency  that  the  final  touches  have  be%n 
given  to  the  Yosemite  scenery,  after  all 
the  softer  and  more  decomposable  por- 
tions of  the  rock  had  been  removed  by 
the  ordinary  modes  of  weathering.   Tlie 
huge  domes  and  spires  and  the  sub- 
quadrangular  mass  of  El  Capitan,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  intensely  hard  and 
compact  cores  of  rock  that  remain  after 
all  the  more  friable  masses  that  inclosed 
them  have  been  removed.     They  show 
us  the  natuml  forms  into  which  (granite 
weathers,  due  probably  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  has  originally  cooled  from  the 
molten  or  plastic  state.    In  the  case  of 
the  dome  form  the  mass   consists  of 
coDcentric  layers,  probably  of  different ' 


density,  which  peel  off  successively  like 
the  coat  of  a  gigantic  onion.  On  some 
of  the  domes  we  can  see  one  of  these 
coats  partially  removed,  and  the  same 
thing  was  observed  by  myself  in  the 
dome-shaped  mountains  as  well  as  in 
the  smaller  sub -globular  masses  of 
granite  in  the  Rio  Negro. 

The  fact  that  the  process  of  denuda- 
tion, continued  perhaps  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  tertiary  period,  has 
now  eaten  away  all  the  more  friable 
and  soluble  portions  of  the  rocks  which 
once  occupied  the  site  of  the  valley, 
leaving    only    those    compact,    central 
masses  which  are   hardly  affected  by 
ordinary  atmospheric  action,  will   ac- 
count for  what  seemed  such  a  great 
difficulty   to    Professor  Whitney  —  the 
small  amount  of  rock  debris  under  the 
great  precipices  or  in  the  valley  gener- 
ally.    For  the  last  few  thousand  years, 
probably,  the  amount  of  rock-falls  has 
been  comparatively  small,  so   that    it 
barely  equals  tl\e  rate  at  which  atmo- 
spheric agencies,  aided  b}'  vegetation, 
break  up    and    decompose    the    fallen 
masses,  which  then,  in  the  form  of  the 
coarse  granitic  sand  that  forms  the  sur- 
face soil  in  all  the  drier  portions  of  the 
valley,  is    gradually  carried  by  wind, 
rain,  and  melting  snow  into  the  river, 
and  ultimately  into  the  great  bay  of 
San  Francisco.    That  some  considerable 
amount  of  decay  is  still  going  on  in 
these  giant  cliffs  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  rock-falls  that  actually  occur 
everj"   year,  but  from    the   numerous 
places  where    great    flakes  or   jutting 
blocks  can  be  observed  in  eveiy  stage 
of  detachment  from  the  parent  rock. 
These    fallen    masses,  however  large, 
are  at  once  subject  to  fresh  causes  of 
decay.     Almost  all  their  surfaces  are 
exposed  to    atmospheric  action  or  to 
expansion  and  contraction  by  heat  and 
cold.     Every  crack  and  cranny  is  seized 
upon  by   vegetation  —  first  the   lowly 
herb,  then  the  shrub,  later  the   tree, 
whose    roots    penetrate    the    minutest 
fissure,  eat  away  the  surface,  or  even 
split   off    portions    by    the    power  of 
growth.    And  though  in  the  life  of  a 
man  a  block  may  seem  unchanged,  in  a 
few  thousand  years  it  may  have  entirely 
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disnppeRred  ;  am\  such  a  lapse  of  time 
probably  beai-B  a  less  proportion  to  the 

period  occupied  by  the  valley's  forma- 
tion, than  does  a  single  hour  to  the  life 
of  a  man. 

It  has  now,  I  think,  been  shown  that 
the  valleys  here  described  do  not  owe 
tlietr  exceptional  physical  features  to 
any  cntaalrophic  or  unusual  mode  of 
origin.  Everj'  characteristic  they  pos- 
sess is  fully  explained  by  tbat  simple 
theory  of  earth  sculpture  by  atmo- 
spheric agency  which  lias  been  found 
applicnble  to  the  solution  of  similar 
pi-oblenis  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 
This  Iheoiy  does  not,  of  course,  imply 
that  subteri'aneaii  movements  have  no 
part  in  determining  the  direction  of 
some  valleys,  but  only  that  they  have 
in  no  case  produced  the  valleys  them- 
selves. Many  examples  can  be  pointed 
out  in  which  valleys  follow  for  a  certain 
distance  lines  of  fault,  of  the  junction 
of  different  strata,  or  of  the  fractured 
summit  of  an  anticlinal ;  but  the  expla- 
nation of  these  cases  is,  probably,  that 
during  elevation  above  the  sea,  wave- 
action  produced  slight  hollows  along 
these  several  lines  of  weakness,  and 
that  the  hollows  thus  formed  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  pnmitive  rivulets  as  their 
line  of  least  resistance  when  flowing 
towards  the  ocean.  T)ut  these  cases 
ai'e  very  few  as  compared  with  those  of 
valleys  which  pay  no  regai'd  whatever 
to  the  geological  features  of  the  under- 
crust,  but  which  cross  over  faults  and 
outcrops,  and  break  through  transverse 
hills  ami  mountain  ranges,  as  if  the 
causes  which  determined  their  direction 
of  Ilow  Were  of  an  altogether  different 
nalui'e.  And  as  regards  what  used  to 
be  considered  the  most  striking  cases 
of  "valleys  of  disruption" — the  nar- 
row defiles  and  gorges  like  those  of  the 
Trient  and  the  Keuss  —  it  may  now  be 
offlnued,  that  in  no  single  instance 
which  has  been  carefully  examined  has 
any  evidence  of  an  open  fissure  been 
discovered,  while  in  most  cases  there 
is  the  clearest  proof  that  the  gorges  in 
question  have  been  wholly  excavated 
by  the  action  of  running  water. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
clearly  before  uon-geologie 


total  inaccuracy  of  the  popular  view  — 
that  every  rock-walled  valley  or  deep 
Alpine  gorge  has  had  its  ongin  in  some 
'■convulsion  of  nature" — and  to  im- 
press upon  such  readers  the  grand  but 
simple  theory,  which  we  owe  mainly  to 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  causes  now  in  action  in  pi-o- 
ducing  the  varied  contours  of  the  earth's 
surface,  that  this  account  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  kuown  valleys 
has  been  written. 


Many  and  intricate  as  are  the  prob- 
lems of  iuternutioiial  law,  the  question 
of  extradition  I'einaius  at  once  the  most 
important  and  the  most  familiar.  The 
complexity  of  business  transactions  and 
the  vast  extension  of  credit,  coupled 
with  the  multiplication  of  the  means  of 
travel;  have  randered  the  subject  one 
of  the  greatest  iniporlance.  The  his- 
toric origin  of  the  practice  is  to  be 
found  in  the  relations  of  the  different 
provinces  of  ancient  Rome.  Under  the 
Republic  a  citizen  accused  of  a  capital 
offence  might  at  any  time,  before  judg- 
ment was  pronounced,  escape  the  sen- 
tence by  going  into  voluntary  exile; 
and  certain  of  the  allied  cities  were 
specified  by  treaty  as  inviolable  places 
of  refuge  ;  but  under  tlie  Empire  these 
cities  were  absorbed  into  the  imperial 
dominions  and  lost  their  protective 
q^siracter.  As  to  claims  of  extradition 
made  by  tiie  Romans  upon  independent 
ualions,  lliey  seem  to  have  been  con- 
lined  to  enemies  of  the  State,  Thus 
we  Hnd  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 
Auliochue,  king  of  Syria,  the  Romans 
stipulated  for  the  surrender  of  Hanni- 
bal, who,  however,  escaped  and  fled  to 
the  king  of  Itithyuia,  from  whom  he 
was  also  demanded,  and  would  have 
been  surrendered  had  he  not  committed 
suicide. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tliat  in  the 
eariy  cases  in  modem  history  it  was 
always  for  political  offences  that  sni> 
render  was  claimed,  though  at  present 
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But  such  an  offence  does  not  mean  a 
crime  committed  from  political  motives, 
but  one  committed  during  a  time  of 
civil  war  or  open  insurrection.  The 
French  government,  in  1880,  refused  to 
extradite  Hartmann,  who  was  suspected 
of  planning  the  plot  against  the  czar  at 
Moscow,  in  December,  1879.  When 
the  Swiss  government,  in  November, 
1890,  demanded  the  extradition  of  one 
Castioni,  who  had  shot  a  member  of 
the  ministry,  the  English  judges  gave 
him  the  benefit  of  this  exception  in  the 
treaty.  Charles  II.,  as  is  well  known, 
pursued  some  of  the  murderers  of  his 
father  with  relentless  hate,  and  in  1661 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Denmark  in 
which  the  latter  agreed  to  deliver  up  on 
requisition  all  persons  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Charles  I. 
The  States-General  of  Holland  surren- 
dered some  of  the  regicides  without 
treaty  stipulations  ;  but  in  1662  they 
agreed  to  give  up  any  persons  excepted 
from  the  English  Act  of  Indemnity, 
and  all  other  persons  demanded  by  the 
English  government.  James  II.  put 
this  treaty  in  force  in  demanding  the 
sui*render  of  Burnet,  not  yet  a  bishop, 
but  acting  as  private  secretary  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  He  describes  it  veiy 
fully  in  his  '"  History  of  my  own  Time."' 
He  states  tiiat  the  king's  principal  cause 
of  anger  against  him  was  a  report  of 
his  intended  marriage  to  a  wealthy  lady 
at  the  Hague  ;  and  proceedings  were 
set  on  foot  in  Scotland.  Burnet,  how- 
ever, got  wind  of  the  matter  before 
news  of  it  reached  D'Albeville,  then 
English  ambassador,  and  petitioned 
for  naturalization,  which  was  readily 
frranted.  When  the  ambassador  de- 
manded  his  banishment,  Burnet  claimed 
protection  of  the  States  as  a  naturalized 
subject.  The  demand  was  subsequently 
repeated  in  mdre  forcible  terms  ;  but 
the  States  refused  to  surrender  him. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  cases  of  ex- 
tradition for  a  political  offence  was  that 
of  Napper  Tandy,  known  popularly  as 
the  hero  of  *'  The  "Wearing  of  the 
Green."  Tandy,  having  made  a  rain 
attempt  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  Done- 
gal, set  sail  for  Norway ;  and  after 
landing  at  Bergen,  made  his  way  with 


a  few  companions  to  Hamburg.  The 
English  government  peremptorily  in- 
sisted on  the  surrender  of  the  refugees 
as  British  subjects  who  were  in  rebel- 
lion against  their  sovereign  ;  while  the 
French  government  claimed  them  as 
their  citizens,  and  threatened  Hamburg 
with  the  most  serious  consequences  if 
they  were  given  up.  After  a  long 
and  painful  hesitation,  the  Senate,  in 
October,  1799,  Anally  decided,  and  sur- 
rendered Tandy  and  three  of  his  com- 
panions to  England.  The  French 
Directory  retaliated  by  a  letter  declar- 
ing, war  against.  Hai«hbiurg,.iniposedA an 
embargo  on  its  shipping,  and  threatened 
still  severer  measures.  The  Senate  sent 
a  most  abject  apology  to  Napoleon,  de- 
scribing their  utter  helplessness,  and 
the  ruin  that  must  have  befallen  their 
town  if  they  had  resisted.  Their  dep- 
uties, however,  were  received  with  the 
bitterest  reproaches  ;  the}''  were  told 
thev  had  committed  a  breach  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality  "  which  would  not 
have  taken  place  among  the  barbarian 
hordes  of  the  desert,"  and  an  act  which 
would  be  their  "  eternal  reproach." 

Prior  to  the  Extradition  Act  of  1870 
(amended  in  1873),  which  settled  the 
law  of  England  as  it  at  present  stands, 
the  two  most  important  agreements  on 
the  subject  between  this  country  and 
foreign  powers  were  those  entered  into 
with  the  United  States  in  1842,  and  with 
France  in  the  following  year.  In  the 
latter  case  no  exception  was  made  of 
political  offences,  and  the  law  was  prac- 
tically inoperative,  only  one  case  of 
surrender  taking  place  in  twenty-two 
years.  This  state  of  things,  as  might 
be  expected,  caused  great  dissatisfac- 
tion in  France,  and  was  the  subject 
of  much  diplomatic  correspondence. 
Finally,  in  1805  the  French  ambassador 
gave  six  months*  notice  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  convention  of  1843  ;  but 
after  considerable  negotiation,  it  was 
prolonged  for  a  further  period. 

Spain  has  been  deemed  a  safe  harbor 
of  refuge  by  many  criminals  ;  but  even 
before  the  British  extradition  treaty 
with  that  country  in  1878,  offenders 
had  been  given  up  to  justice.  An  ex- 
tradition  treaty   was   concluded    with 
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Germany  in  1872,  and  with  Bussiu  in 
1887.  The  list  of  extradition  crimes 
fixed  by  the  Act  of  1870  includes  mur- 
der, manslaughter,  forgery,  larceny, 
frauds  by  bankers,  and  extortion  by 
threats.  Dynamiters  who  have  at- 
tempted to  wreck  property  do  not  get 
the  benefit  of  political  aims  under  En- 
glish law. 

In  no  country,  perhaps,  does  the  ques- 
tion of  extradition  take  such  an  impor- 
tant place  as  the  United  States.  At  the 
formation  of  the  Union,  the  question  of 
the  surrender  of  criminals  who  fled  from 
one  State  to  another  was  one  of  the 
diflSculties  with  which  the  founder's  of 
the  republic  had  to  deal.  The  prox- 
imity of  Canada  brought  the  question 
within  the  range  of  national  politics  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
judicial  bench  that  its  members  were 
equal  to  dealing  with  the  difficult  ques- 
tions that  arose.  '^In  the  matter  of 
extradition,"  says  Sir  Edward  Clarke, 
*'  the  American  law  was  until  1870  bet- 
ter than  that  of  any  countiy  in  the 
world  ;  and  the  decisions  of  the  Amer- 
ican judges  are  the  best  existing  exposi- 
tions of  the  duty  of  extradition  in  its 
relations  at  once  to  the  judicial  rights 
of  nations  and  the  general  interests  of 
the  civilization  of  the  world."  The  first 
case  in  America  which  brought  up  the 
question  of  the  surrender  of  a  criminal 
to  a  foreign  power  occurred  in  1784.  In 
that  year  the  Chevalier  de  Longchamps 
was  indicted  at  Philadelphia  for  threat- 
ening bodily  harm  to  M.  Marbois,  the 
French  consul-general,  and  also  for  an 
assault  upon  him.  It  appeared  that  the 
clievalier  went  to  the  consul's  official 
residence,  used  violent  language,  and 
called  him  names  ;  and  two  days  later, 
in  a  public  place,  struck  at  him  with  a 
stick.  He  was  convicted  ;  and  subse- 
quently President  Washington  informed 
the  judges  that  the  minister  of  France 
demanded  that  M.  de  Longchamps, 
having  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a 
French  officer,  should  be  delivered  up 
to  France  ;  to  which  the  judges  replied 
that  he  could  not  lawfully  be  surren- 


dered. The  most  important  question 
of  extradition  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States  arose  in  the  case  of 
Charles  Laurence  in  1876,  the  point  at 
issue  being  whether  a  pei-son  extradited 
for  one  crime  could,  after  being  tried 
and  acquitted,  be  put  on  his  trial  for 
another  offence  other  than  that  for 
which  he  was  surrendered,  without 
being  afforded  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to  the  country  by  which  his 
surrender  was  granted.  Laurence  was 
a  Canadian,  who  subsequently  became 
naturalized  in  the  United  States.;  and 
having  come  to  England,  was  demanded, 
under  the  treaty  of  1842,  on  a  charge  of 
forging  and  utteiing  a  certain  bond  and 
affidavit.  He  was  surrendered  ;  and  on 
his  arrival  at  New  York  he  was  arrested 
on  three  warrants  upon  three  separate 
indictments,  neither  being  founded 
upon  the  charges  for  which  he  was  ex- 
tradited. While  Laurence's  case  was 
pending,  a  demand  was  made  for  the 
extradition  of  Ezra  D.  Winslow  on  a 
charge  of  forgery  in  the  United  States. 
Lord  Derby,  however,  on  behalf  of  the 
government  of  the  day,  absolutely  re- 
fused to  surrender  him  until  the  United 
States  gave  an  assurance  that  he  should 
not,  until  he  had  been  restored  or  had 
an  opportunity  of  returning  to  her  Maj- 
esty's dominions,  be  detained  or  tried 
in  the  United  States  for  any  offence 
committed  prior  to  his  surrender,  other 
than  the  extradition  crimes  proved  by 
the  facts  on  which  the  surrender  would 
be  grounded. 

The  case  caused  great  excitement  at 
the  time  ;  and  so  lately  as  1886,  a  con- 
vention was  signed  by  Mr.  Phelps  and 
Lord  Roseber}',  which  in  one  of  its  arti- 
cles provided  that  a  fugitive  criminal 
should  not  be  detained  or  tried  for  any 
offence  committed  prior  to  his  surrender 
other  than  the  extradition  crime,  with- 
out having  an  opportunity  of  returning 
to  that  State  which  surrendered  him. 
An  enlargement  of  the  Ashburton 
treaty  of  1842  was  ratified  by  the  Amer- 
ican Senate,  and  gazetted  in  London  in 
1890. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
UEUTENANT  MACKENZIE'S  RIDE. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  Hodson's 
ride  from  Kurnaul  to  Meerut,  and  from 
Meerut  to  Kurnaul,  the  first  of  the 
many  daring  deeds  that  won  for  him  a 
place  among  the  heroes  of  the  Mutiny. 
But,  except  a  few  personal  friends, 
hardly  any  one  has  heard  of  a  far  more 
memorahle  ride  that  was  accomplished 
almost  at  the  same  time  by  a  young 
subaltern  who  had  not  completed  his 
twenty-second  year.  Comparisons  are 
not  odious  when  their  aim  is  to  do  jus- 
tice to  one  without  depreciating  an- 
other. The  sternest  censors  of  Hodson 
have  never  stinted  their  admiration  of 
his  courage.  But,  when  he  started 
upon  his  famous  ride,  he  was  escorted 
by  troops  whose  fidelity  was  above  sus- 
picion. The  youth  whose  story  I  am 
about  to  tell  had  only  one  companion 
upon  whom  he  could  depend. 

Six  days  had  parsed  since  the  out- 
break at  Meerut ;  and  still  General 
Hewitt  remained  helplessly  inert.  Mas- 
ter of  a  regiment  of-  dragoons,  a  bat- 
talion of  the'  60th  Eifles,  and  two 
batteries  of  field  artillery,  the  poor  old 
man  had  suffered  the  mutineers  to  plun- 
der, burn,  and  slay,  and  then  to  escape 
unscathed.  Fifteen  hundred  British 
soldiers  were  expecting  the  word  of 
command ;  but  it  was  never  spoken. 
Villagers,  hearing  that  the  sepoys  had 
mutinied,  relapsed  into  anarchy.  The 
Goojurs,  the  hereditary  thieves  of  In- 
dia, robbed  and  outraged  every  one 
upon  whom  they  could  lay  hands.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the 
general  who  had  at  his  disposal  the 
strongest  European  force  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  would  make  some 
effort  to  restore  order.  He  hardly  made 
an  effort  even  to  punish  the  ruffians 
who  were  within  gunshot  of  his  own 
quarters.  Nor  was  he  alone  to  blame. 
There  were  Englishmen  at  Meerut  who 
shuddered  at  the  sight  of  a  dark  face, 
and  were  ready  to  believe  that  every 
native  was  a  mutineer.  Some  of  the 
natives,  in  their  turn,  believed  —  so 
complete  was  the  paralysis  of  authority 
—  that  not  a  single  white  man  remained 
alive. 


On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  May, 
Lieutenant  Mackenzie,^  of  the  3rd  Light 
Cavalry,  saw  a  letter  lying  under  a 
table  in  one  of  the  barracks.  Some 
one  picked  it  up  and  read  it.  It  was 
written  in  French,  and  addressed  to 
General  Hewitt.  It  had  evidently  been 
read  and  thrown  away.  The  writer 
was  one  of  a  party  of  officers  and  ladies 
who  had  escaped  from  the  massacre  at 
Delhi.  They  were  wandering  in  the 
jungle  near  the  city,  and  implored  the 
general  to  save  them.  Young  Mac- 
kenzie instantly  resolved  that  an  at- 
tempt must  be  made.  Come  what 
might,  women  and  children  must  not 
be  abandoned,  without  an  effort,  by 
their  own  kinsmen.  The  bulk  of  his 
regiment  had  mutinied ;  but  a  small 
remnant  had  hesitated.  Mackenzie 
went  to  the  general,  and  offered  to  go 
with  five-and-twenty  of  these  men,  and 
attempt  the  rescue  of  the  fugitives. 
The  general  replied  that  he  had  con-, 
sidered  it  absolutely  hopeless  to  try. 
Was  Mackenzie  in  earnest  ?  Had  he 
reflected  on  the  fearful  danger?  The 
young  man's  manner  showed  that  he 
meant  what  he  said  ;  and  the  general 
gave  his  consent.  Why  he  did  not 
offer  to  reinforce  the  feeble  escort 
which  Mackenzie  had  induced  to  ac- 
company him  does  not  appear.  But 
self-preservation  is  the  firet  law  of  na- 
ture. A  strong  guard  was  considered 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  bar- 
rack in  which  the  general  and  some  of 
his  officers  had  taken  refuge  ;  and  this 
fact  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  his  ex- 
cuse. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he 
asked  a  number  of  his  officers  whether 
any  of  them  would  volunteer  to  accom- 
pany Mackenzie.  There  were  men  of 
proved  courage  among  them  ;  but  none 
responded  to  the  appeal.  The  odds 
were  too  great.  The  troopers  were  no- 
toriously in  an  uncertain  temper.  They 
had  been  subjected  to  the  humiliation 
of  disarmament ;  and,  if  they  did  not 
murder  their  young  leader,  it  was  prob- 
able that  the  Goojurs  would.  The 
whole  garrison  believed  that  Mackenzie 
was  going  to  his  grave. 

I  1  Now  Col.  A.  R.  D.  Mackenzie,  C.B. 
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Before  noon  the  little  party  started. 
As  they  were  riding  out  of  the  station, 
they  met  Lieutenant  Hugh  Gough,  of 
the  same  regiment,  a  great-nephew  of 
the  chivalrous  old  soldier  whose  valor 
Charles    Napier     so     enthusiastically 
praised.     He  told  Mackenzie  that   he 
had  heard  of  his  intention,  and  would 
not  let  him  go  alone.     All  day  they 
rode  on  side  hy  side  ;  and  neither  dared 
to  hope  that  he  would    ever  see  his 
friends    again.      Asiatics   are    capable 
of  great   self-devotion ;    but  they  are 
strangel}'  impressionable.    The  troopers 
had*been  obedient'  so  fkv  ;  but  how  long 
would  their  obedience  last  ?    They  had 
witnessed    the  prostration    of   British 
authority,  the  cowardice  of  British  ofii* 
cers,  the  imbecility  of  a  British  general. 
They    knew  that  the  historic    capital 
of  the  Mogul  Empire  was  lost  to  the 
British.     Why  should  they  support  a 
doomed  raj  ?    Every  moment  the  two 
young  subalterns  expected   that  their 
men  would  turn  upon  them,  and  ride 
off  to  join  the  mutineers.    They  learned 
from  some  peasants  that  the  fugitives 
whom   they    wished    to    succor   were 
hiding  in  a  village  called  Hirchinpore. 
Mile  after  mile  they  rode  ;  and,  to  their 
amazement,  they  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion.     It  may   have  been  chance,  or 
what  we  call  chance.    It  may  have  been 
that  the  robber  bands  had  heard  that 
British'  officers^  were  again  abroad,  but 
did  not  care  to  encounter  them.    For 
in  the  East  they  own  the  truth  of  Dan- 
ton's  motto,  '^  To  dare,  and  to  dare,  and 
to  dare  again."    It  was  nightfall  when 
the  horsemen  reached  the  village.    The 
villagers  appeared  greatly  alarmed,  and 
shut  the  gate  in  their  faces.    They  were 
wearing  light  grey  uniforms  ;    and    it 
was  evident  that  they  were  taken  for 
mutineers  in  quest  of  plunder.     Mac- 
kenzie, however,  undertook  to  make  his 
men  remain  outside  ;  and  at  length  he 
and  Gough  were  admitted.    They  found 
the  fugitives  in  miserable  plight.    There 
were  fifteen  of   them  in  all, — seven 
officers,  a  merchant,  and  seven  women 
and  children.    They  had  suffered  ago- 
nies of  thirst.    They  had  been  robbed 


of.  everything  they  had  been  able  to 
carry  away,  and  even  stripped  of  some 
of  their  clothes.  All  night  long  Mac- 
kenzie and  Gough  waited  while  the 
head-man  of  the  village  was  collecting 
carts  for  the  conveyance  of  the  women 
and  children.  Their  suspense  was  not 
over ;  for  it  was  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  troopers  might  hasten  to 
Delhi,  and  inform  the  mutineers  where 
their  prey  was  to  be  found.  But  to 
their  honor  be  it  said,  the  men  re- 
mained staunch  ;  and  next  day  Mac- 
kenzie brought  his  party  safely  back  to 
Delhi.  *        ^ 

He  had  not  been  long  asleep  when  he 
was  roused  by  a  brother-officer.  Lieuten- 
ant Sanford,  who  told  him  that  he  had 
volunteered  to  carry  despatches  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  asked  for  his 
escort.    Mackenzie  promptly  went  off 
to  the  cavalry  lines,  and  called  upon  the 
tired  troopers  to  turn  out  once  more. 
The  spirit  of  their  youthful  leader  had 
regenerated  them  ;  they  were  no  longer 
waverera,    but   loyal    soldiers.      They 
cheerfully  obeyed.    Their  cattle,  how- 
ever,   were    exhausted ;    and    it   was 
necessary    to    mount   them    on    some 
half-broken  horses    belonging    to   the 
Di*agoon8.      The    commander-in-chief 
was  at  Umballah,  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  away.    Early  in  the  morn- 
ing  the   little   column    started.      The 
young  ■  horses  reared  and  bucked  and 
plungqd  till  fatigue  had  broken   them 
in.    All  that  day  and  night  and  all  the 
next  day  their  riders  pressed  on.    On 
the  second  day  they  met  Hodson  and 
his  escort ;  and  in  the  evening,  having 
ridden  more  than  ninety  miles  in  thirty- 
six  hours,  they  reached  Kurnaul.     Mac- 
kenzie has  always  been  jealous  for  the 
honor  of  his  friend.      "The  credit  of 
canying  the  firet  despatches  from  Mee- 
rut  to  Umballah,"  he  writes,  *'  is  due  to 
the  late  Major  Sanford,  who,  to  me  and 
to  all  who  knew  him,  was  a  type  of  all 
that  is  most  noble  and  brave  and  mod- 
est.   But,  alas  I  his  memory  is  buried 
in  our  hearts..   The  world  has  heard 
little  of  him." 

T.  Rice  Holmes. 
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WAITING. 

As  those  who,  on  some  lonely  mountahi- 

height, 
Watchhig  through  all  the  weary  hours  of 

night, 
Await  the  pale  rose  of  the  morning-light, 
I  wait  for  thee. 

As  one  who,  waking  on  a  bed  of  pain. 
And  helpless  in  his  agony,  is  fain  . 
To  wait  the  sweet  return  of  sleep  again, 
I  wfLit  for  thee. 

As  he  who,  in  some  vast  cathedral,  dim 
With   shadows,    silent  waits,    on   bended 

limb. 
The  music  of  the  Eucharistic  hymn, 
I  wait  for  thee. 

As  deaf  men  crave  for  song,  and  blind  for 

sight. 
As  weary  sons  of  toil  long  for  the  night, 
And  as  the  fettered  spirit- longs  for  flight, 
I  long  for  thee. 
Spectator.  ARTHUR  T.  Froggatt. 


TO  MY  WATCH. 

Little  watch,  fast  ticking  out 

All  the  hours  of  pain  and  doubt. 

All  the  tumult,  toil  and  strife 

Making  up  our  span  of  life  ; 

All  the  heart-wrung  sighs,  and  tears 

Falling  faster  with  the  years. 

As  the  petals  drop  and  fade 

From  the  bloom  lifers  summer  made. 

Ah  !  what  thoughts  each  other  chase 

As  I  look  upon  your  face  I 

Every  tick  your  motions  give 
One  tick  less  have  I  to  live. 
Did  I  realize  this  thought, 
With  such  solemn  meaning  fraught. 
When  some  new-bom  joy  drew  nigh 
In  the  happy  days  gone  by  ? 
And  your  slight  hands  all  too  slow 
Round  about  your  face  did  go  ? 
Ah  I  those  tardy  hours  have  passed. 
Would  they  were  not  now  so  fast  I 

Never  stopping  in  your  flight, 
Never  pausing  day  or  night ; 
Not  a  moment's  rest  you  crave 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
With  a  never-ceasing  motion, 
Steadfast  as  the  tides  of  ocean  ; 
iSeeming  evermore  to  hurry, 
Yet  without  a  moment's  flurry  ; 
Till  our  worn  hearts  almost  pray 
That  you  would  a  moment  stay. 


All  things  rest —  the  clouds  at  noon. 
And  the  leaves  in  nights  of  June  ; 
And  the  grief-bewildered  brain 
When  sleep  falls  like  softest  rain  ; 
And  the  stars  when  day  awakes, 
And  the  day  when  Hesper  sl^^gs 
Gleams  of  goM  from  out  the  skies 
Into  wandering  lovers'  eyes. 
You  alone  speed  on  your  way. 
Never  resting  night  or  day. 

Tet  what  joys  those  hands  have  brought ! 
Golden  days  with  rapture  fraught ; 
Golden  days  by  sunlit  fountain  ; 
Golden  days  on  breezy  moimtain  ; 
Days  made  more  divine  by  love 
Than  by  radiance  from  above. 
Ah  !  those  hands  that  to  the  sense 
Bring  such  jbys  and  bear  them  hence  ; 
Could  we  know  what  Time  conceals 
*  Neath  those  little  ticking  wheels  ! 

Yet  when  those  Slight  hands  shall  mark 

That  last  hour  when  all  grows  dark  ; 

And  shall  still  kfeep  ticking  on 

When  earth's  light  from  me  is  gone, 

Little  watch,  your  face  shall  be 

Still  a  memory  sweet  to  me, 

Though  diviner  light  may  shine 

On  these  opened  eyes  of  mine. 

For  your  hands  that  never  cease 

Bring  at  last  the  perfect  peace. 

Temple  Bar.  SYDNEY  HODGES. 


APRIL. 

Spring  whispers  :   all   Earth's    quivering 
pulses  leap 
With  throbs  of  life  uprushing  ;  now  again 
Her  dainty  limbs  she  frees  from  Winter's 
chain. 
And  flinging  off  the  garniture  of  sleep, 
Sings   Easter   carol.      Fleecy   cloud-flocks 
creep 
Wind-vex^d  from  the  west,  where  ray  and 

rain 
Mingle,    like   children's   laughter   blent 
with  pain. 
A  myriad  baby-eyes  soft  blinking  peep, 
A  myriad  spears  upthronging  from  the 

clod 
Flash  back  the  kisses  of  the  young  Sun- 
God  : 
The  cuckoo  wearies  Echo  with  his  name. 
In  the  blue  the  lark  hangs  trilling;  iritti 
acclaim 
Of  all  her  April  voices  Earth  Is  gay. 
To  greet  the  coming  of  the  Queen  of  May  I 
Temple  Bar.  Alax  Waltebs. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
ENGLISH    WHIST    AND    ENGUSH    WHIST- 
PLAYERS. 

PART  I. 

Have  you  focgotten,  my  dear  A . 

tho0e  happy  days  in  October  that  we 
spent  to,£;ether  in  the  watering-place  of 
Riverscombe  ?  They  have  not  faded 
from  my  mind,  even  if  they  live  no 
longer  in  your  memory,  for  the  weather 
was  delightful,  the  society  was  pleas- 
ant, and  the  sole  amusements  of  the 
pliEtee.  suited  our  habits.  We  passed 
the  hours  of  sunshine  in  musing  by  the 
seashore,  or  in  rambling  amid  the  re- 
mains of  the  pine  groves  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  sun  was  declining, 
we  met  our  friends  in  the  card-room  of 
the  little  club  at  the  bourne's  mouth. 
It  was  then  our  turn  to  revel  in  the 
congenial  game  of  whist*  The  players 
might  not  be  of  the  first-class  in  skill, 
but  they  were  well  matched^  The 
stakes  were  small,  but  they  were  such 
as  we  could  lose  wiihout  repining,  or, 
which  is  still  more  difficult,  such  as  we 
could  gain  without  undue  exultation. 
We  delighted  to  save  the  game  by  a 
stroke  ot  finesse^  or  to  win  the  odd  trick 
by  bi'inging  in  a  lolig  suit  against  a 
preponderance  of  trumps,  AVe  asked 
not  for  mercy,  and  we  gave  no  quarter. 
But  our  tempers  were  good,  and  so  we 
met  without  anxiety  and  we  separated 
without  bickering. 

You,  my  dear  A ,  have  one  flaw 

in  your  character.  You  cannot  be  in- 
duced, even  in  your  own  drawing-room, 
to  join  a  rubber  in  which  ladies  are 
playing.  For  you  Sarah  Battle  has 
lived  in  vain.  Indeed,  in  the  language 
of  another  Sarah,  one  still  more  famous, 
3'ou  have  been  heard  to  declare  that 
there  never  was  *'no  sich  person." 
With  such  feelings  you  did  not  expect 
me  to  sympathize,  and  I  expressed  my 
horror  at  your  lack  of  gallantry.  But 
I,  even  I,  alas  I  could  not  but  confess 
to  myself  that  you  were  ^^  not  altogether 
in  the  wrong."  That  same  October,  in 
the  grim  solitude  of  my  hotel,  I  read 
in  the  columns  of  a  paper  published  for 
the  benefit  of  women,  a  discussion  on 
the  absorbing  question,  ^^  Should  ladies 
play  whist?"    Never  was  the^differ- 


ence  between  man  and  woman  more 
markedly  shown  than  in  the  replies  to 
these  questions.  Were  such  an  inquiry 
addressed  to  man,  the  ready  response- 
would  be,*' Yes,  if  they  like  it."  But- 
with  woman  the  case  was  far  different^ 
Yes«  they  should  play  whist ;  in  tliat- 
all  the  writers  were  agreed,  but  not  be-* 
cause  it  was  a  pleasure  to  themselves. 
They  should  play  whist,  and  should 
play  it  to  '*  exalt  that  mean  thing,  man.  V 
Thus  could  ladies  amuse  a  father,  a 
husband,  or  a  brother,  '*  confined  to  the 
house  by  gout  or  rheumatism,"  and 
brute  enough  not  to  care  for  days  spent 
in  the  refined  pursuit  of  books  or  music. 
Thus  could  ladies  help  to  keep  the 
game  within  reasonable  bounds,  and 
restrain  man,  that  wicked  man,  from 
heavy  stakes.  Their  presence  would 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion ;  it  would  expel  far,  far  away  the 
occasional  oath,  the  evanescent  exple- 
tive. These  were  the  reasons  ;  but  I 
could  liave  parted  with  them  all  for  one 
simple  statement,  that  whist,  or  indeed 
any  otlier  game,  should  be  played  by 
those  women  who  like  it. 
From   your   conversation,    my    dear 

A ,  I  have  learned  that  such  reason;^ 

would  not  always  have  been  given. 
There  were  learned  women,  and  there 
were  attractive  women,  there  were 
many  both  learned  and  attractive,  amid 
the  arid  wastes  of  the  last  century, 
and  there  never  was  a  time  when  wome ii 
rejoiced  more  in  the  pastime  of  card.s. 
What  picture  of  Bath  or  of  Tunbridgo 
Wells  under  the  second  or  third  George 
would  be  complete  without  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  drawing-room  crowded 
with  card-tables  at  which  ladies  both 
young  and  old  would  be  sitting  ?  It  is 
not  only  in  the  age.  of  to-day  that  a 
royal  personage  can  dictate  the  gam  a 
at  which  his  hosts  shall  pass  their  even- 
ings. The  practice  existed  generations 
ago.  The  difference  was  that  in  those 
days  such  illustrious  beings  only  visited 
at  the  houses  of  tlioir  social  equals* 
A  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  tho 
Princess  Amelia,  who  was  famous  for 
her  love  of  gaiety,  could  write  in 
her  slA^ple  language  ta  her  friend  the 
Coutitess  Temple,  th.at  she  purposed 
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paying  a  visit  to  her  at  Stowe,  and  that 
she  intended  to  bring  lier,  "  with  your 
leave,  Lord  Be8sb4>rough,  for  to  play  at 
whist  the  evenings."  In  this  fashion 
the  princess  would  enjoy  lier  game,  and 
^-ould  add  to  it  the  hope  that  her  host 
*^Lord  Temple  won't  dislike  to  have 
^  virtuoso  admire  what  he  is  a  doing." 
This  was  the  language  of  a  great  lady, 
«  leader  of  fashion  ;  but  many  of  her 
•sisters  in  sex,  though  far  different  in 
l|K>sition,  resembled  the  princess  in  her 
"desires.  Take,  for  example,  a  lady  of 
a  very .  dissimilar  nature,  the  learned 
ll^izabeth  Cavter,  .  She  could  translate 
Epictetus'fiHMu  'the  original  Greek,  but 
she  possessed  all  the  natural  feelings 
of  women  for  social  gaiety. 

A  lady  of  a  later  generation,  Mrs. 
Somerville,  wko  excelled  the  rest  of  her 
class  in  scientific  knowledge,  owned  to 
liking  a  dance  and  to  not  being  above 
the  enjoyment  of  a  flirtation,  and  Mrs. 
Oaiter  was  like  unto  her.  She  sipped 
her  tea,  and  her  biographer  allows  that 
she  sipped  it  ^^  in  pretty  large  quanti- 
ties," and  she  '^  played  her  cards  like 
the  rest  of  the  company."  He  is 
obliged  to  confess  (the  admission  is 
reluctantly  drawn  from  him)  that  she 
"  was  rather  fond  "  of  this  amusement, 
aud  was  just  ''a  little  inclined  to  be 
pvoud  of  her  skill  in  the  science  of 
wliist ; "  but  his  feelings  of  pride  in 
his  relation  urge  him  to  add  that  she 
*'  certainly  played  not  ill,"  and  his  can- 
dor, that  awkward  candor,  never  more 
markedly  known  than  in  the  memoir  of 
an  uncle  or  an  aunt,  then  impels  him  to 
write,  "though  she  could  hardly  be 
said  to  excel  in  it."  Against  gaming  or 
high  play,  Mrs,  Carter,  with  a  resolute- 
ness which  would  have  disarmed  the 
criticism  of  the  women  writing  in  the 
ladies'  paper,  set  her  face.  When  whist 
had  become  the  general  game,  and  "  the 
rage  for  quadrille  had  ceased,  she  laid 
down  to  herself  a  rule  from  which  she 
never  afterwards  departed  of  playing  for 
do  higher  than  threepenny  points." 
This  was  a  "  peculiarity,"  to  quote  the 
word  of  that  veracious  chronicler,  but  a 
peculiarity  which  was  not  grudged  to 
her  by  her  friends  in  the  country,  "  and 
Ifi'thd  town  also,  where  she  sometimes 


played  in  small  parties."  There  was 
always  some  person  "  who  would  oppose 
her  on  her  own  terms,  though  the  gen- 
eral stake  was  higher." 

Another  lady  of  the  last  century 
famous  in  literature,  but  belonging  to  a 
very  different  set  from  that  in  which 
Elizabeth  Carter  lived,  was  Mrs.  Ma- 
caulay  the  histoiian.  They  were  both 
natives  of  the  county  of  Kent,  and  there 
the  similarity  ceased.  Mrs.  Macaulay, 
by  birth  the  daughter  of  an  opulent 
country  squire  called  Sawbridge,  was 
educated  under  her  father's  eye  in  the 
solitude  of  his  house,  situate  a  few 
miles  from  Canterbury,  and  was  fired 
by  his  example  into  an  ardent  sympathy 
with  republican  Rome.  History  was 
the  subject  of  her  study,  cards  became 
her  amusement.  Her  brother,  the  re* 
forming  Alderman  Sawbridge,  ranked, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  experts  in  the 
game,  as  the  leading  whist-player  of  his 
time,  but  his  sister  was  possessed  of 
greater  enthusiasm  than  excellence  in 
whist.  One  evening,  so  the  story  runs, 
she  was  engaged  in  a  i*ubber  at  which 
that  coarse  cynic.  Dr.  Mousey,  had 
taken  a  place,  and  her  delay  in  deliber- 
ating as  to  the  card  which  she  should 
put  down  wore  out  his  patience.  With 
"  blunt  sincerity  "  the  rough  old  physi- 
cian of  Chelsea  Hospital  blurted  out 
that  the  table  had  waited  for  her  some 
time,  whereupon  the  lady  with  equal 
ardor  and  greater  anger  retaliated  that 
he  must  be  mistaken,  "as  she  was 
known  to  be  always  very  quick  at 
cai*ds."  Little,  however,  did  this  re- 
tort benefit  her,  for  the  brutal  Mousey 
at  once  replied,  "  If  so,  yours,  madam, 
is  a  new  species  of  celerity."  Was  the 
lady  justified  in  her  resentment  ?     I 

would,  my    dear  A ,  that  I  could 

answer  your  question  with  the  word 
yes,  but  great  as  is  my  sympathy 
with  her  in  the  coarae  attacks  to  which 
her  opinions  in  politics  often  subjected 
her,  I  cannot  adopt  her  cause  at  the 
card-table.  There  is  no  nuisance  at 
the  card-table  so  great  as  the  player, 
whether  male  or  female,  who  hesitates, 
touches  four  cards,  and  theft  plajB  % 
fifth,  perhaps  the  worst  which  ooald 
have  been  selected. 
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Let  me,  as  a  corrective  to  this  in- 
stance of  feminine  irritation,  quote 
another  anecdote,  which  shall  far  out- 
weigh the  scale  in  woman's  favor. 
Who  would  select  for  a  display  of 
sympathetic  kindness  the  name  of  the 
imperial  Catharine  of  Bussia  ;  and  yet 
one  such  incident  at  least  is  narrated  of 
her.  She  frequently  gave  "  little  whist 
pailies  at  which  she  sometimes  played 
and  sometimes  not,"  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  when  she  was  passing 
from  tahle  to  table  and  taking  a  survey 
of  the  different  hands  and  the  different 
modes  of  treatment  by  the  contending 
players,  she  rang  the  bell  to  summon 
the  page  in  waiting  from  the  ante- 
chamber. ^'Xo  page  appeared.  She 
rang  the  bell  again.  Again  without 
effect."  The  empress  left  the  room, 
*'  looking  daggers,"  and  did  not  return 
for  a  veiy  considerable  time.  The  com- 
pany supposed  that  the  culprit  was 
already  writhing  under  the  knout  or 
speeding  under  militaiy  protection  to 
the  steppes  of  Siberia.  Far  different 
w^as  his  fortune.  The  page  was  found, 
like  his  betters,  busy  at  whist,  and  in 
the  possession  of  so  interesting  a  hand 
that  he  could  not  tear  himself  away 
even  to  answer  the  summons  of  his 
august  mistress.  The  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  us  all  kin  seized  on  the 
empress.  With  kindly  feeling  without 
a  parallel  in  the  record  of  her  life, 
^'she  despatched  the  page  on  her 
errand  and  then  quietly  sat  down  to 
hold  liis  cards  until  his  return."    Let 

us    remember,    my    dear   A ,   this 

genial  act  of  the  tyrannical  empress, 
and  let  us  agree  to  quote  it  as  the 
crowning  proof  of  the  softening  influ- 
ence which  the  pursuit  of  whist  can 
exercise  over  the  human  mind. 

Another  lady  of  softening  manners 
and  handsome  looks,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  faces  made  familiar  to  us  by 
the  mezzotint  engravings  from  the  pic- 
tures of  Sir  Joshua,  has  come  down  to  us 
as  one  of  the  most  ardent  card-players 
of  the  last  century.  This  was  Mrs 
Abington,  the  '*  Prue "  of  Reynolds, 
whose  picture,  full  of  an  arch  vivacity, 
chines  down  upon  us  with  such  charm 
that  even  you,  could  shfi  be  recalled 


from  the  grave  to  reappear  in  all  her 
loveliness,  would  not  persist,  at  her  ja* 
vitation,  in  declining  to  sit  down  at  the 
whist*table  with  a  woman.  She  bkd 
her  card-parties  ^^of  which  she  was 
very  fond,  and  which  were  attended  by 
many  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  ; "  and 
to  maintain  them  from  year  to  year, 
according  to  J.  T.  Smith,  she  resorted 
to  a  feminine  expedient.  Her  means 
appear  to  have  been  but  small,  and  hi 
order  to  nurse  them,  she  restrained  f  rotu 
wasting  her  resources  in  foreign  travel 
or  in  expensive  visits  to  watering* 
places  in  England.  To  **live  incog.,** 
she  took  a  small  lodging  '^  in  one  of  the 
passages  leading  from  Stafford  Bow, 
Pimlico,  where  plants  were  so  placed  at 
the  windows  "  as  to  restrain  the  inquis- 
itive passer-by  from  gazing  at  the  occu* 
pants,  or  perhaps  for  a  change  she 
would  take  '^  the  small  house  at  the  end 
of  Mount  Street,  and  there  live  with 
her  servant  in  the  kitchen."  Then, 
when  life  in  London  was  again  possiblu 
for  ladies  with  aristocratic  acquaint- 
ances. Mi's.  Abington  would  return  to 
her  previous  abode,  her  card-partic* 
would  again  become  centres  of  attrac- 
tion for  her  distinguished  friends,  and 
she  would  listen  with  silent  amusement 
to  the  compliments  of  her  friends  ^^  on 
the  effects  of  her  summer's  excursion." 
If  doubts  exist  in  this  age  on  the  pro- 
priety of  card-playing  by  ladies,  tho 
stricter  theologians  of  the  last  century 
were  divided  into  two  opposing  camps 
on  the  momentous  question  whether 
clergymen  should  indulge  in  such  a 
pastime.  The  practice  of  card-playing 
found  one  unexpected  defender  at  leiist. 
There  lived  in  a  secluded  pai*sonsige  in 
the  South  Hams  of  Devonshire  a  coun-* 
try  parson  with  theological  feelings 
which  he  had  sharpened  in  many  a  con« 
troversy,  John  Wesley  was  the  leadini; 
controversialist  with  whom  he  hatl 
engaged  in  zealous  disputation.  Tho 
founder  of  Methotlism  was  inspired  by 
the  more  gentle  creed  of  Arminianism, 
but  the  tastes  of  Toplady  were  inclined 
to  .'  far  sterner  belief.  They  fought  over 
the  doctrines  of  free -grace  and  election; 
and  in  the  course  of  their  argument 
many  a  bitter  epithet  was  hurled  to  and 
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fro.  Either  of  them  came  up  to  John- 
fion's  level  of  a  ^^good  hater,"  and  they 
could  have  passed  any  examination 
which  he  .might  have  imposed  as  a 
test  of  their  application  of  strong  lan- 
guage. Some  unknown  inquirer,  a  cer- 
tain "  G,  F.,"  consulted  Toplady  as  to 
whether  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  unbend 
in  card-playing,  and  from  his  seclusion  of 
liroad  Hembury* there  came  a  long  and, 
strange  to  say,  a  favorable  response. 
Toplady  did  not  disapprove  of  cards  as 
a  diversion,  and  if  he  imposed  some  lim- 
itations on  their  use,  they  were  such 
as  might  not  unreasonably  be  expected 
from  a  pei*sou  of  his  calling.  Whatever 
Toplady 's  opinion  might  be,  and  how- 
ever he  might  express  it,  there  could  be 
but  little  doubt  that  a  large  proportion 
of  his  clerical  contemporaries  enjoyed 
the  game  of  whist.  Arminian  and  Cal- 
vinist,  Roman  Catholic  and  Unitarian, 
most  of  them  practised  it.  Praed's 
lines  on  the  typical  country  divine  of 
the  last  century  —  is  Praed,   my  dear 

A ,  so    great    a   favorite   with    the 

younger  readers  as  he  is  with  you  and 
with  me  ?  —  hit  him  off  ad  unguem, 

Sound  was  his  claret  —  and  his  head, 
Warm  was  his  double  ale  —  and  feelings  ; 

His  partners  at  the  whist  club  said 
That  he  was  faultless  ^  in  his  dealings  ; 

He  cut  the  fiercest  quarrels  short 
With,  "Patience,  gentlemen,  and  shuffle. 

There  was  whist  in  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace, it  dominated  the  society  of  the 
country  rectory  every  evening,  and 
though  the  game  had  not  yet  been  cast 
into  a  scientific  mould,  the  university 
dons  practised  it  in  their  combination 
room.  If  the  college  statutes  restrained 
its  exercise  in  public,  fellows  and  un- 
dergraduates alike  joined  in  it  in  pri- 
rate.  I  have  read  in  a  volume  on  the 
Oxford  Colleges,  by  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  its  dons,  a  gentleman 
who  afterwards  retired  from  the  official 
life  of  the  university  to  the  dignified 
solitude  of  a  southern  deanery,  that 
by  the  statutes  of  Braze  nose  College, 
*' cards  were  allowed  only  at  Christ- 
mas;" but  the  wary  chronicler  does 
not  inhibit  us  from  believing  that  the 
effect  of  such  a  restriction  was  to  make 
their  use  still  more  enjoyable  during 


the  forbidden  hours  of  the  rest  of  the 
year.  He  contents  himself  with  the 
statement  that  this  statutory  privilege 
was  enjoyed  to  the  full  by  cards  *'  hav- 
ing been  played  in  hall  on  New  Year's 
day  within  the  lest  twenty  years."  At 
Lambeth  Palace,  when  Archbishop 
Comwallis  ruled  over  its  customs,  whist 
was  practised  with  unparalleled  zeal. 
His  wife  was  openly  taxed  in  one  of 
the  London  papers  **  with  routs  on  a 
Sunday,"  and  there  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  same  paper  "several 
scurrilous  squibs  and  reflections  on  our 
primate."  The  Church's  most  zealous 
supporters  were  shocked.  Majesty,  as 
represented  by  the  conventional  person 
of  George  III.,  remonstrated  with  his 
Grace  on  this  abuse  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  even  the  sacerdotal  student -at  his 
retreat  of  Milton,  a  few  miles  from 
Cambridge,  the  superstitious  Cole,  took 
alarm  at  the  report.  In  a  letter  to  one 
of  the  archiepiscopal  chaplains  he  pro- 
tests that  he  had,  ''  as  William  Cole,  no 
particular  objection  to  a  game  of  cards, 
even  on  a  Sunday  evening,  but  as  vicar 
of  a  parish  I  should  think  myself  highly 
blamable  to  do  so  in  my  parish,  or  as 
a  clergyman  anywhere  in  a  country, 
where  the  prejudice  is  so  vehement 
against  it,"  and  so  he  protests  his  dis- 
belief in  the  newspaper's  assertion. 
The  example  of  another  archbishop 
was  quoted  in  a  still  more  exalted  posi- 
tion by  a  more  illustrious  personage. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  so  far  back  as 
1831,  the  mighty  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham  made  some  remarks  on 
Christmas  day  and  the  "  regulation  of 
shutting  the  beer-houses  "  on  that  reli- 
gious anniversary.    Oh,  my  dear  A , 

as  I  write  these  words,  I  cannot  restrain 
from  expressing  the  thought,  will  the 
question  of  opening  and  shutting  pub- 
lic-houses be,  like  the  poor,  ever  with 
us  ?  Brougham  made  the  observation 
that  '^  Christmas  day  was  not  kept  as  a 
day  of  religion  after  the  usual  service 
was  performed,"  and  proved  his  case 
by  the  illustration  that  "  it  was  an 
established  course  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
in  the  time  of  a  late  most  reverend 
prelate,  to  finish  the  evening  with  a 
game  at  whist«    He  had  it  from  the  late 
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Dr.  Parr,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury before  the  last  kuew  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Church  well,  and  never 
suffered  a  Christmas  day  to  pass  with- 
out playing  a  game  at  whist ; "  and  the 
lord  chancellor,  who  had  ^'  no  doubts," 
heightened  his  Grace's  zeal  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Church's  customs  by 
the  addition,  *^  although  he  was  not 
much  attached  to  the  game."  This' 
emphatic  statement  of  the  primate's 
earnestness  for  compliance  with  clerical 
discipline,  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  wishes,  could  not  have  been  used 
by  Brougham  of  the  previous  occupant 
of  the  see.  Cole — let  me  quote  his 
own  careful  words  —  "  had  the  honor  of 
a  decent  familiarity  with  his  Grace, 
whilst  at  college,-'  and  seems  to  have 
resumed  his  intimacy  at  Lambeth. 
They  played  cards  together,  and  al- 
though Archbishop  Cornwallis  had  lost 
the  use  of  his  right  hand  through  a 
stroke  of  the  palsy,  ''  it  was  wonderful 
to  see  how  dexterously  he  would  shuffle 
and  play  his  cards." 

The  true  whist-player  does  not  need 
the  example  even  of  an  archbishop  to 
show  him  how  to  triumph  over  such 
difficulties  as  this  in  his  favorite  pur- 
suit. In  youth  or  in  ago  he  laughs  at 
all  impediments  to  play.  I  have  seen 
at  Malvern  the  simple  machine  that 
was  constructed  to  allow  a  whist-player, 
who  spent  his  days  in  hunting  and  his 
evening  at  cards,  to  make  a  fourth  at 
the  card-table  when  through  the  frac- 
ture of  his  collar-bone  in  the  chase  he 
could  not  hold  the  instruments  of  war 
in  his  hands.  I  have  read  in  the  pages 
of  the  Qenilemaii's  Magazine  of  "  the 
blind  organist  at  Truro,  who  enjoyed  a 
game  at  whist,  and  played  with  skill 
and  precision."  lie  too  had  learnt  how 
to  overcome  the  intirmities  of  nature. 
His  friends  allowed  him,  before  they 
began  their  game,  to  mark  "his  cards 
with  a  needle  so  ingeniously  that  the 
punctures  were  imperceptible  to  his 
adveraaries,"  and  the  chronicler  goes 
on  to  remark,  "  nor  was  he  long  in  thus 
preparing  the  cards  for  his  use."  Was 
the  spirit  of  gambling  rife  in  this  little 
remote  town  of  West  Barbary,  or  was 
the  "  don "  from  Cambridge,  who  vis- 


ited it  more  than  a  century  agp, ''  sold  " 
by  the  soldiera  then  quartered  there? 
This  simple  inquirer,  Edward  Daniel 
Clarke,  who  afterwards  scoured  over 
Europe,  and  composed  many  volumes 
of  travel  which  were  much  appreciated 
by  the  savants,  published,  as  you  are 
aware,  my  dear  A ,  a  tour  in  En- 
gland, which  he  afterwards  endeavored 
to  suppress.  In  his  ramblings  he  came 
to  Truro,  where  he  heard  that,  "  at  the 
houses  even  of  tradesmen,  a  gentleman 
is  noticed  in  proportion  to  the  sums  he 
will  venture  at  cards."  His  informants 
were  no  doubt  some  of  the  jesters 
among  the  military,  for  the  next  sen- 
tence runs,  "  Some  officers  of  the 
Thirty-third,  who  were  quartered  here, 
and  from  whom  we  received  every  mark 
of  civility,  informed  me  that  they  will 
play  to  any  amount,  and  are  offended  if 
you  offer  to  stake  less  than  half  a 
guinea  for  a  point  at  whist." 

I  must  revert  from  this  digression  to 
the  whist-players  among  the  clergy. 
Such  was  Bishop  Buller,  who,  after  a 
long  absence  from  the  West,  came  back 
to  Exeter  to  rule  over  a  diocese  where 
his  family  were  among  the  chief  of  the 
gentry.  Such  too  was  Home,  the  well- 
known  president  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxfoi-d,  who  afterwards  was  elevated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Norwich.  This 
pious  man,  one  of  the  most  exemplary 
divines  of  the  last  century,  is  distin- 
guished as  "  never  manifesting  the 
least  ill-humor  himself,  and  repressing 
it,  but  with  gentleness,  in  others.'' 
This  last  trait  of  character  was  espe- 
cially needed  for  his  partners,  as  the 
venerable  doctor  is  described  in  rather 
eccentric  language  as  "  playing  indif- 
ferently ill."  Although  he  had  with 
marked  prudence  forewarned  his  part- 
ner of  his  deficiency  in  skill,  the  angry 
query  was  blurted  out,  **  What  reason 
could  you  possibly  have,  Mr.  President, 
for  playing  that  card  ?  "    Does  not  the 

scene  appear,   my  dear  A ,  before 

your  eyes  ?  The  kindly  president,  his 
enraged  questioner  somewhat  restrained 
in  his  language  by  the  dignified  position 
of  his  nominal  partner,  and  the  sup- 
pressed amusement  of  his  two  oppo- 
nents.   The  good  old  divine  rose  to  the 
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occasion.  '  With  imperturbable  good 
humor,  he  disarmed  all  further  criti- 
cism with  the  sedate  answer,  ^*  None 
upon  earth,  I  assure  you." 

These  were  good  men,  but  in  zeal  for 
their  game  they  must  all  give  way  to 
dear  old  Bishop  Bathurst.  He  had 
spent  a  long  life  in  supporting  a  freer 
range  of  thought  within  the  Church, 
and  in  voting  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  every  measure  of  reform. 
The  sands  of  his  life  were  fast  running 
out,  and  many  blamed  him  ^^  for  play- 
ing so  much  in  the  evenings  at  whist ; 
but  he  cared  little  for  such  censure,  as 
his  family  had  the  good  sense  to  en- 
courage him  in  this  practice.  They 
thought,  and  were  justified  in  thinking, 
that  the  attention  which  he  gave  to  the 
game  contributed  to  sharpen  and  keep 
his  faculties  alive  by  an  amusement  of 
which  he  was  always  fond."  Some- 
times, it  must  be  confessed,  the  good 
old  man  displayed  some  irritation  at 
the  game,  but  it  was  not  because  the 
stakes  were  high,  as  at  first  they  were 
only  shillings,  and  they  were  afterwards 
reduced  to  sixpenny-bits,  and  he  was 
generous  enough  to  ^'pay  his  son's 
losses  generally,"  but  "from  a  native 
eagerness  at  anything  which  he  was 
about,  and  a  little  impatience  of  conti*a- 
diction."  Once,  and  once  only,  did  he 
break  out  into  deeper  rage  in  connection 
with  his  favorite  game.  In  one  su- 
preme moment  of  agony  his  feelings 
could  not  restrain  themselves.  On 
hearing  the  news  of  a  new  appointment 
in  the  chapter,  there  was  wrung  from 
him  the  passionate  exclamation,  "I 
have  served  the  Whigs  all  my  life,  and 
now  they  send  me  down  a  canon  who 
doesn't  know  clubs  from  spades." 

Let  us  descend  from  this  exalted 
level  of  episcopacy  to  beings  somewhat 
nearer  the  range  of  ordinary,  common- 
place mortals.  Let  us  observe  the 
archdeacons  and  deans  how  they  play. 
They  toil  not  except  at  their  pet  pur- 
suits, but  among  their  joys  have  often 
been  reckoned  a  rubber  at  whist.  In 
enthusiasm  for  the  game  few  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  clergy  have  been 
found  to  surpass  the  practised  Paley, 
and  when  engrossed  in  his  favorite  pas- 


time the  popular  expressions  current  in 
the  north  of  Enghind  often  fell,  un- 
known to  himself,  from  his  lips.  On 
one  occasion,  when  he  had  triumphed 
over  his  antagonists,  and  the  moment 
for  settling  had  arrived,  the  joyous 
phrase  came  out,  "Pay  the  people. 
U.  P.  spells  geslings."  To  the  South- 
ron the  phrase  requires  an  explanation, 
but  north  of  the  Trent  it  is  familiar  in 
the  mouths  of  men.  So  far  back  as 
1791  it  was  noted  in  the  pages  of  the 
Gentleman* 8  Magazine  as  a  common  ex- 
pression at  the  conclusion  of  a  game  at 
whist,  and  it  was  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  slang  of  the  school* 
boy,  who  used  it  as  an  equivalent  to 
vcevictis,  U.  P.,  or  TJ.  P.  K.,  to  give 
a  variation,  is  short  for  "Up  Pick," 
which  was  explained  as  a  demand  upon 
the  loser  of  the  game  to  pick  up  a  peg, 
while  his  comrades  buffeted  him  with 
their  hats  and  shouted,  "  Up  pick,  you 
May  gesling."  In  the  North  a  May 
gesling  is  made  with  as  much  eagerness 
as  an  April  fool  used  to  be  down  South. 
Some  of  Paley's  happiest  hours  in  Lin- 
coln were  passed  in  a  little  club  of 
literary  inquirers,  where  the  evening 
always  ended  in  "a  barrel  of  oystere 
and  a  rubber  of  whist."  AVhen  he  gave 
dinner-parties  in  his  own  house,  it  was 
his  practice  after  dinner  had  ceased 
and  the  gentlemen  had  retired  from 
the  dining-room  to  another  room,  to 
walk  round  it  with  a  pack  of  cards  in 
his  hand  and  invite  a  chosen  few  to 
draw  for  partners.  But  even  then  the 
commercial  instincts  of  liis  character 
could  not  remain  concealed.  He  would 
suddenly  withdraw  his  hand,  with  the 
expression,  "Short  reckonings  make 
long  friendships  ;  pay  for  your  cards," 
and  would  never  fail  to  extract  the 
requisite  shilling. 

You  have  heard,  my  dear  A ,  of 

the  famous  divine  at  Cambridge  in  the 
last  century,  Dr.  Ogden,  whose  mode 
of  preaching  regulated  the  fashion  at 
the  univei-sity  for  some  generations. 
Paley  delighted  to  tell  of  a  trap  into 

which  G ,  a  precentor  of  Lincoln, 

tumbled  headlong  through  a  dodge  of 

Ogden.    G ,  peace  to  his  manes  ! 

played  "a  skilful  game  at  whist  and 
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liked  for  his  partner  to  do  so  too."  He 
endeavored  to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
game  of  the  younger  men  in  the  sombre 
city,  under  ^^  the  windy  clanging  of  the 
minster  clock,"  by  rebuking  their  ex- 
pression of  *'  playing  at  whist,"  and  by 
observing  that  they  never  could  without 
serious  study  acquire  a  right  notion  of 
the  game.    Ogden  once,  when   G 


was  at  the  card-table,  placed  himself 
quietly  at  his  side,  and  noticed  that  his 
partner  played  in  such  a  manner  that 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  the  game 
he  could  not  hold  a  certain  card.  The 
game  proceeds  on  that  supposition, 
when  suddenly  out  comes  the  very  carcl 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  in  his 
hand.  Gr- —  in  a  fury  burst  out  with, 
"  I've  been  playing  all  the  while  in  the 
belief  that  you  had  not  that  card," 
when  Ogden,  ^'  with  his  usual  preaching 
tone,"  interposed  with  the  remark  that 
^^  it  could  not  be  demonstrated  dow  that 
^he  had  not  that  card."  With  enhanced 
impatience,    G hurled  the   retort, 


u 


Why,  yes,    it   might,  because 


»> 


but  Ogden  would  not  let  him  finish  his 
sentence,  exclaiming,  ^'  What  I  when 
he  had  it  I  "  They  were  Cambridge 
men,  and  by  Cambridge  alone  can  the 
full  force  of  the  word  "  demonstration  " 
be  most  accurately  apprehended  ;  but 
even  those  who  have  graduated  else- 
where can  perceive,  though  but  dimly, 
the  purport  of  the  joke. 

Whist-players  seem  to  have  been 
among  the  chief  aversions  of  the  sober, 
but  dull,  monarch,  great  George  III. 
To  Paley  he  was  particularly  inimical, 
and  he  never  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  advance  him  to  a  bishopric.  One 
of  the  best-known  illustrations  in  the 
"  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy " 
referred  to  pigeons,  and  this  was  re- 
membered by  the  king.  *'  No,  no,  not 
Pigeon  Paley,"  was  the  reply,  when 
the  prime  minister  mentioned  liis  name 
as  that  of  a  divine  worthy  of  promotion. 
Another  person  treated  in  the  same 
harsh  manner  was  Dr.  Vincent,  the  ex- 
cellent Dean  of  Westminster.  Accord- 
ing to  Lsetitia  Hawkins,  some  busybody 
whispered  to  the  king  that  the  dean's 
evenings  were  spent  at  whist.  ^'The 
royal  lips  themselves  betrayed  the  slan- 


der ; "  for  when  the  good  old  fellow 
came  to  pay  his  respects  at  court,  he 
was  greeted  with  the  salutation,  ^^  Well^ 
Mr.  Dean,  do  you  play  at  cards  as  much 
as  ever  ?  "  The  dean  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  with  great  presence  of 
mind  and  with  words  equally  courteous, 
replied,  "I  hope  whoever  told  your 
Majesty  that  I  played  at  canls,  said  also 
that  my  eyes  will  not  serve  me  to  any 
other  pui-pose  by  candle-light."  Had 
he  lived  some  years  later,  the  reply 
might  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
sage  advice  of  the  courtly  physician,  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  to  a  patient  in  a  similar 
state  :  *'If  you  wish  to  preserve  your 
eyes,  never  read  by  candle-light  any- 
thing smaller  than  the  ace  of  clubs." 
Good  "  Farmer  George  "  is  not  credited 
with  many  witticisms,  but  he  did  once 
s^ive  utterance  to  a  remark  approaching 
a  jest.  In  one  of  his  rides  over  Eich- 
mond  Hill,  he  inquired,  with  accus- 
tomed curiosity,  the  name  of  the  owner 
of  a  stone-fronted  house  which  was 
being  built.  The  answer  was,  *'  Mr. 
Blanchard,  your  Majesty's  card  maker." 
*' Ah,"  said  George,  "that  man's  cards 
must  have  turned  up  trumps  I  " 

Another  of  the  disappointed  divines 
who,  for  political  reasons,  had  been 
baulked  of  their  legitimate  preferment, 
was  Dr.  Parr,  and  he,  too,  was  a  whist- 
player.  Early  in  life  he  had  allied  him- 
self with  the  cause  of  the  Whigs,  and 
although  he  has  sometimes  been  ac- 
cused, notably  by  De  Quincey,  of  hav- 
ing shown  a  tendency  to  rat  in  one  of 
the  protracted  periods  of  depression 
through  which  his  party  passed,  he  was 
ever  identified  in  popular  opinion  with 
tliat  side.  Little  promotion  for  such  a 
partisan  could  be  expected  from  the 
powera  that  ruled  after  1780,  and  Parr 
was  until  late  in  life  a  man  of  very  lim- 
ited means.  Like  many  another  good 
man  and  good  player,  he  always  refused 
to  play  except  for  the  smallest  of 
stakes.  On  one  occasion  only  was  he 
known  to  break  his  rule,  and  that  was 
when  engaged  in  conflict  with  another 
lingerer  in  the  cold  shade  of  opposition, 
the  keen-witted  Bishop  Watson.  Even 
then  the  sole  amount  which  changed 
hands  at  the  end  of  the  rubber  was  but 
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a  Bhilliag.  When  he  had  received  it, 
Parr  pushed  the  coin  ^^  carefully  to  the 
bottom  of  his  pocket,  and  placed  his 
hand  upon  it  with  a  kind  of  mock  solem- 
nity." He  then  addressed  his  supe- 
rior in  the  Church  with  these  words, 
"  There,  ray  lord  bishop,  this  is  a  trick 
of  the  devil,  but  I'll  match  him  ;  so 
now,  if  you  please,  we  will  play  for  a 
penny,"  and  never  afterwards  could  he 
be  prevailed  upon  to  exceed  that  mod- 
est stake.  Parr  was  the  first  student  of 
the  game  of  whist  to  make  use  of  an 
expression  which  has  now  become  pro- 
verbial in  the  card-room.  He  had  a 
high  opinion  of  his  own  skill,  a  belief 
which,   in    our    experience,    my  dear 

A ,  enters  deep  into  the  minds  of  all 

card-players,  whether  good  or  bad,  and 
he  expected  his  partners  to  be  up  to  his 
own  level.  One  night  he  was  engaged 
with  a  set  in  which  he  was  unequally 
matched,  when  he  was  asked  by  a  lady, 
who  knew  his  foibles,  how  his  fortunes 
fared.  **  Pretty  well,  madam,"  was 
the  pleasing  reply  which  he  made  loud 
enough  for  his  partner  to  hear,  "con- 
sidering that  I  have  three  adversaries." 
A  heretic  in  the  Church  of  England 
was  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  the  rector  of 
the  rich  parish  of  St.  James's,  Picca- 
dilly ;  but,  unlike  most  heretics,  he 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  court  favor. 
The  clever  wife  of  the  second  George 
was  his  especial  patron,  and  through 
her  favor  he  continued  to  enjoy,  in 
calm  seclusion,  the  profits  of  an  ample 
living.  Among  methodical  men  he 
ranks  as  the  most  methodical.  He  hus- 
banded his  time  with  infinite  niceness, 
with  such  care,  indeed,  that  to  waste  no 
time  in  waiting  for  interviews  or  in 
travel  in  hackney  coaches,  he  always 
carried  a  book  or  two  in  his  ample 
pockets.  Yet  this  diligent  guardian  of 
stray  moments  would  spend,  it  is  noted, 
"hours  in  playing  at  cards,"  and,  no 
doubt,  found  his  wits  sharpened  by  the 
process.  He  was  a  heretic  of  the  most 
engaging  nature.  I  have  often  admired 
the  anecdote  of  him  in  Boswell's  dedi- 
cation to  Sir  Joshua  Heynolds  of  the 
life  of  Johnson.  One  day,  when  Clarke 
"was  unbending  himself  with  a  few 
friends  la  the  most  playful  and  frolic- 


some manner/'  he  observed  Bean  Hash 
approaching.  He  stopped  his  game  at 
once,  and  checked  the  exuberance  of 
his  associates  with  the  remark,  '^My 
boys,  let  us  be  grave  ;  here  comes  a 
fool."  Among  the  heretics  outside  the 
National  Church  who  joined  from  dif- 
ferent motives  in  tlie  noble  game,  let 
me  mention,  my  dear  A ,  the  illus- 
trious names  of  Dr,  Price  and  Dr. 
Priestley.  The  former  of  these  polit- 
ical parsons  hated  nothing  but  whist ; 
but  his  wife,  "a  confirmed  invalid," 
knew  little  enjoyment  but  that  of  an 
evening  rubber.  So  the  doctor,  her 
good  husband,  who  had  never  played 
at  cards,  and  gi*udged  the  time  which 
they  demanded,  gave  up  his  hours  to 
the  study  of  leads  and  discards.  He 
acquired  the  gentle  art,  and  in  a  short 
time  "  would  sit  down  to  the  card-table 
every  evening,  and  follow  suit  with 
a  sweetness  and  cheerfulness  that 
charmed  and  melted  everybody."  The 
orthodox  and  the  conventional  looked 
on  the  second  of  these  heretics  with 
greater  horror,  than  they  bestowed  on 
even  Dr.  Price.  To  persons  of  that 
class  Priestley  was  an  especial  62te  noire^ 
but  to  those  acquainted  with  his  private 
life  he  presented  many  points  of  attrac- 
tion. His  love  of  whist  was  among 
them.  For  many  years  of  his  life  he 
never  spent  less  than  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  in  games  of  amusement, 
such  as  cards,  chess,  and  backgammon  ; 
and  as  his  children  grew  up  and  were 
able  to  join  in  the  sport,  the  family 
usually  indulged  in  a  rubber. 

The  subtle  influence  of  whist  spread 
itself  over  every  kind  of  parson,  from 
the  political  to  the  poetical  and  the 
critical.  In  the  dearth  of  English  poets 
during  a  large  period  of  the  last  cen- 
tury many  a  young  lady  of  enthusiastic 
ardor  for  the  muses  was  found  to  admire 
even  the  strains  of  the  author  of  "  Ca- 
ractacus."  One  of  these  admirers  lived 
to  beyond  the  middle  of  this  century. 
This  was  Mrs.  Fletcher,  the  wife  of  an 
Edinburgh  barrister,  who,  through  his 
devotion  to  Whig  principles  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  (whist  and  Whig- 
gism  seem  to  have  been  linked  together 
in  mysterious  attraction),  was  cut  off 
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from  practice,  and  often  wanted  a 
guinea.  Her  name  now  lives  as  the 
author  of  a  delightful  volume  of  biog- 
raphy. She  was  at  York  when  Mason, 
as  the  precentor  at  the  minster  and 
a  man  of  literary  fame,  was  an  hon- 
ored guest  at  many  an  entertainment. 
Many  a  time  had  she  walked  before  his 
door  in  the  minster  yard  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  this  illustnous  celebrity,  but 
her  efforts  had  been  in  vain.  Now  she 
was  ''  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  him, 
to  watch  his  countenance,  to  hear  him 
speak  ;  the  anticipation  was  delightful.'' 
The  eager  devotee  figured  *'  him  an  in- 
teresting looking  man,  worn  with  deep 
affliction,"  as  became  the  author  of  a 
touching  monody  on  the  loss  of  a  wife, 
who  had  died  of  consumption  at  the  hot 
wells  under  the  rocks  of  Clifton.  The 
illusion  was  soon  dispelled.  The  an- 
nouncement of  his  name  at  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room  was  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  ^'  a  little  fat  old  man  of 
hard-favored  countenance,  who  squatted 
himself  down  at  a  card -table,  and  gave 
his  whole  attention  to  a  game  at  whist." 
Mason  had  probably  imbibed  his  love  of 
the  game  at  Cambridge,  where  one  of 
the  small  poets  of  the  day,  who  knew 
its  academic  life  well,  described  the  dons 
as  loving  to  "  prolong  their  balmy  rest " 
at  whist. 

The  third  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
great  classical  critics  on  the  Cam  under 
the  Georges  may  be  assigned  most  ap- 
propriately to  Jeremiah  Markland.  If 
his  fame  does  not  place  him  beyond  that 
of  Bentley  or  Porson,  the  fault  came 
from  an  excess  of  leisure,  and  from  the 
lack  of  energy  that  a  superabundance 
of  vacant  hours  is  wont  to  produce. 
His  opportunities  for  work  were  abun- 
dant ;  any  and  every  day  could  be  given 
up  to  his  studies  ;  and  so  day  after  day 
passed  away  without  any  addition  to  his 
criticisms.  His  friends  noted  at  last 
that  his  energy  was  never  displayed 
save  at  a  game  of  whist.  Ho  loved  his 
game,  and  made  it  a  source  of  income. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  he  wrote 
in  one  of  his  letterd  of  a  Cambridge 
man  as  his  '' acquaintance  and  great 
benefactor  ;  for  I  won  £100  of  him  at 
whist,  and  got  it  every  farthing.''    All 


these  clerical  examples  of  card-playing 
have  been  drawn  from  life  on  this  side 
of  the  Tweed  ;  but  within  a  mile  of 
Edinburgh  town  the  less  rigid  pro- 
fessors of  a  Presbyterian  creed  began 
to  seek  about  this  same  time  tlie  solace 
of  their  nightly  rubber.  "  The  common 
people  thought  to  play  with  cai*ds  or 
dice  was  a  sin,  and  everybody  thought 
it  an  indecorum  in  clergymen  5  "  but  one 
spirit  more  daring  than  his  fellows  de- 
termined upon  breaking  these  bonds, 
and  his  example  was  quickly  followed 
by  several  of  his  brethren.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Carlyle,  the  famous  "Jupiter" 
Carlyle,  was  the  first  to  play  "at  cards 
at  home  with  unlocked  door  ;  "  and  in 
a  short  time  two  other  doctors,  Robert- 
son and  Blair,  followed  suit.  They 
were  both  of  them  men  whose  acquaint- 
ance was  eagerly  sought  by  the  laity  of 
their  own  creed,  and  they  found  that 
when  in  the  houj<es  of  their  friends 
their  time  huu^  heaw  on  their  hands. 
They  were  debarred  from  golf  or  bowls 
by  day,  and  at  night  were  unable  to 
play  at  cards  or  backgammon.  They 
adopted  the  example  of  Carlyle-,  and 
"  both  learned  to  play  at  whist  after 
they  were  sixty.  Robertson  did  very^ 
well  ;    Blair    never    shone."     I    have 

known,  my  dear  A ,  one    or   two 

other  sexagenarians  who  have  taken  to 
whist  in  their  old  age  ;  but  never  have 
I  known  one  to  whose  play  the  words 
"very  well"  could  be  applied.  No! 
the  science  should  be  followed  with 
discretion  from  youth  to  age,  and  it  has 
charms  for  every  stjige  in  life.  Keble, 
the  saintly  Keble  —  vidi  tantum  I  may 
say  —  was  another  of  these  old-men 
players.  At  the  close  of  his  days  (1805) 
he  wrote  to  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge 
of  his  "  nightly  rubber  or  two  ; "  and 
of  his  new  pursuit  he  penned  the  happy 
phrase,  "  a  great  step  in  old  folks'  edu- 
cation." 

This  Coleridge  was  an  English  judge, 
but  unlike  many  of  his  colleagues  he 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  tasted  the 
sweets  and  sours  of  a  set  at  whist.  In 
all  generations  of  the  law  some  of  its 
leading  membei*s  have  been  found, 
night  after  night,  in  the  card-room. 
You  can  rarely  go  into  that  apartment 
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in  a  London  club  without  seeing  one  of 
them  intent  on  the  game,  At  one  is 
a  law  lord,  at  another  is  an  attorney- 
general,  at  a  third  your  eyes  might  have 
beheld  a  master  of  the  rolls,  at  a  fourth 
the  leading  exponent  of  the  science  is 
the  "chancellor"  of  a  diocese.  The 
lawyers  played  whist  in  London  and  on 
the  circuit;  they  even  beguiled  with 
cards  the  long  tedium  of  a  ride  in  a 
stage-coach.  Crabb  Robinson  notes  in 
his  diary  that  in  October,  1821,  he  jour- 
neyed to  London  on  the  Bury  coach. 
He  was  outside  taking  notes  of  the 
country  through  which  he  sped,  and 
enjoying  the  ride.  Within,  absorbed 
in  their  game,  and  heedless  of  scenery, 
whether  tame  or  diversified,  sat  four 
limbs  of  the  law.  Their  names  are 
duly  given,  "  Storks,  Dover,  Rolfe,  and 
Andrews."  The  firet  of  them  was  long 
known  as  Mr.  Serjeant  Storks  ;  the 
second  was  Henry  Dover,  of  the  Nor- 
folk circuit ;  the  third  was  afterwards 
Lord  Cran worth  and  lord  chancellor ; 
the  fourth  was  Thomas  Andrew,  senior 
in  the  lists  of  Serjeants  about  1842. 
Nearly  a  century  before  the  date  of 
this  rubber  in  the  coach  the  post  of 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  was 
accepted  by  Sir  John  Willes,  a  quick- 
witted lawyer,  though  a  man  notorious, 
even  among  lawyers,  for  open  disregard 
of  the  decencies  of  life.  Among  the 
defects  assigned  to  him  is  reckoned 
greed  *'  for  gaming  ;  "  but  Lord  Camp- 
bell—  abandoning  for  once  his  usual 
propensity  for  exaggeratiug  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  predecessors  —  affects  to 
disbelieve  the  accuracy  of  this  censure. 
Unfortunately  the  tradition  finds  sup- 
port in  the  memoirs  of  Lietitia  Hawkins. 
She  asserts  that  Willes  "  would  play 
cards  in  the  public  rooms  at  watering- 
places  ; "  and  that  at  one  of  these 
public  exhibitions  he  was  disconcerted 
by  a  young  barrister.  This  indiscreet 
youth  —  for  to  irritate  a  judge  before 
whom  you  may  be  called  upon  to  plead 
is  hardly  a  sign  of  discretion  —  feigned 
himself  intoxicated,  stood  by  the  table 
looking  over  the  chief  justice's  cards, 
and  proved  himself  as  troublesome  as 
he  could.  Willes  could  stand  it  no 
longer,   and    turned   sharply    on    the 


youth.  With  a  pretence  at  staggering,, 
and  with  a  profusion  of  stammering, 
came  the  answer  :  "  Sir,  I  —  beg  par- 
don —  but  I  wanted  to  improve  in 
p-p-playing  whist ;  so  —  so — I  came  to 
look  over  you  ;  for  if —  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, sir  —  you  are  a^'udye." 

Another  card-player  and  lawyer 
equally  eraiuent,  and,  moreover,  one 
not  deficient. from  censure; for  sundi^y. 
foibles,  was  Sir  Francis  BuUer.  It  was- 
Lord  Mansfield's  wish  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  him  in  his  ofiice  of  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  but  Pitt 
would  not  hear  of  it,  and  the  rumor 
ran  that  Buller's  partiality  when  pre- 
siding at  Bodmin,  on  the  trial  of  a  case 
affecting  the  interests  of  his  family  in 
a  Cornish  borough,  had  inspired  the 
young  prime  minister  with  distrust  in 
his  integrity.  The  judge  was  not  want- 
ing in  courage  —  perhaps  a  more  pro- 
nounced term  should  have  been  used  — 
for  he  it  was  that  laid  down  the  law 
that  a  husband  could  thrash  his  wife 
with  impunity  "  provided  that  the  stick 
was  no  bigger  than  his  thumb  ; "  but 
still  he  was  acknowledged  by  all  as  one 
of  the  shrewdest  lawyers  of  his  day. 
He  was  addicted  to  play.  The  stroke 
of  death  came  upon  him  during  a  game 
of  piquet,  and  his  favorite  phrase  ran, 
'*  My  idea  of  heaven  is  to  sit  at  nisi 
prius  all  day,  and  play  at  whist  all 
night."  One  of  the  Scotch  judges  ex- 
pressed himself  with  equal  clearness. 
He  declared,  with  an  oath,  that  he 
hated  a  man  "who  cared  for  neither 
claret  nor  whist."  Buller,  thougli  his 
rise  was  great,  was,  in  some  degree,  a 
disappointed  man. 

No  such  phrase  could  be  applied  to 
the  career  of  Lyndhurst.  His  cup  of 
success  had  been  full  even  to  running 
over.  He,  too,  was  a  card-player,  ami 
in  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  life  of  him  is 
the  chronicle  by  one  of  his  friends,  him- 
self an  illustrious  lawyer  and  a  peer,  of 
a  rubber  of  whist  at  Loi-d  Lyndhurst's 
house.  The  rubber  was  formed  and 
the  two  lawyers  were  partners.  **  I," 
says  the  chronicler,  confessing  some 
ignorance  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
"assured  him  that  to  follow  suit  was 
I  the  only  rule  of  whist  I  knew."    "  You 
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3ire  to  play  with  me,"  replied  Lord 
Lyndliuret.  The  rubber  went  on,  the 
old  man's  eyes  twinkled  at  some  of  the 
blunders,  but  he  kept  silence  from  bad 
words.  Another  cut,  another  deal,  and 
—  strange  commentary  on  the  assertion 
that  he  knew  the  necessity  for  following 
suit !  —  another  revoke  from  the  tyro. 
Then  came  a  hearty  peal  of  laughter 
and  the  words,  not  unkindly,  though 
severe,  "Your  play  is  more  amusing 
than  that  of  the  most  famous  players." 

"  Cedant  arma  togce^^  is  a  motto  as 
true  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  when  it  was   first 'penned.     I 

have  thus,  my  dear  A ,  given  the 

firet  place  after  the  clergy  to  the  race  of 
English  lawyers,  but  tlie  names  of  the 
whist-players  in  the  ranks  of  the  mili- 
tary contain  the  mightiest  warnors  at 
home  and  abroad.  Marlborough,  Na- 
poleon, Blucher,  Moltke  —  what  a 
catena  of  military  authority  I 

Most  of  us  have  heard  the  pathos  of 
Marlborough's  declining  days.  There 
are  few  lines,  short  of  those  which  have 
become  proverbial,  better  known  to  us 
than  that  which  records  how  "From 
Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  do- 
tage flow  ; "  but  the  poet  has,  in  this 
instance,  drawn  heavily  on  his  imagina- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  heightening,  if 
not  of  inventing,  the  old  warrior's  sor- 
rows. His  old  age  was  not  attended  by 
dotage  ;  it  was  accompanied  by  all  the 
solace  that  his  wife,  "  uncertain,  coy, 
and  hard  to  please,"  in  her  youth  if 
ever  woman  was,  could  afford  to  her 
sick  husband  in  his  "  pain  and  an- 
guish." He  played  cards  a  good  deal, 
it  is  related,  and  the  chief  of  the  games 
in  which  he  indulged  was  whist.  His 
great  successor  of  a  century  later  was 
no  less  insatiable  in  his  appetite  for  the 
same  game,  and  could  not  endure  to  be 
defeated. 

There  is  the  story,  quoted  by  Caven- 
dish from  the  "Diaries  of  a  Lady  of 
Quality,"  2nd  ed.  p.  128,  "  that  Napo- 
leon  played  whist  at  Wurtemburg,  but 
not  for  money,  and  that  he  played 
with  a  bad  conception  of  the  game, 
and  without  adequate  attention."  One 
evening,  when  the  queen  dowager  was 
playing  with  him  against  her  husband 


and  his  daughter  (the  queen  of  West- 
phalia, the  wife  of  Jerome)  the  king 
stopped  Napoleon,  who  waa  taking  up 
a  trick  that  belonged  to  them,  sayings 
^^SireyOnnejouepas  id  en  cwiqueranV^ 
The  emperor's  habits  varied  little  after 
his  abdication,  save  that  he  had  to 
play  with  less  exalted  personages  than 
crowned  heads,  and  that  he  showed 
greater  irritation  at  failure.  An  old 
naval  friend  of  Captain  Deuham  lived 
in  a  house  a  mile  or  two  out  of  James 
Town,  St.  Helena,  and. from, the. cap- 
tain came  the  narrative  of  the  incident 
which  Croker  recdwrted  to  •Peeh-^'-'After 
dinner  in  came  Napoleon  to  play  a 
quiet  rubber.  The  old  gentleman  was 
unable  to  join  in  the  party  on  account 
of  an  attack  of  gout,  but  his  two  daugh- 
ters, the  captain,  and  the  fallen  em- 
peror made  up  the  set.  The  great  man 
took  out  four  napoleons,  for  use  as 
markers,  when  one  of  the  young  ladies 
took  up  one  of  the  coins,  and  asked 
him,  presumably  in  innocence,  what 
the  coin  was.  The  "  polite  hero " 
snatched  it  rather  roughly  from  her, 
and  pointing  to  the  impression,  ox- 
claimed,  "C'cst  wioi."  The  annoyance 
caused  by  this  incident  ruffled  him  so 
much  that  he  made  a  misdeal.  The 
party  begged  him  to  try  again,  and  he 
did  so  with  the  same  result.  His  coun- 
tenance then  showed  the  rages  of  con- 
vulsive fury,  and  his  anger  was  not 
appeased  until  the  house  had  been 
searched  for  old  cards  which  could  be 
more  easily  dealt.  Meantime,  the  un- 
happy Count  las  Cases,  his  only  attend- 
ant, was  ordered  to  sit  down  at  a  spare 
table  to  play  the  cards  alone  until  they 
should  run  smoothly. 

If  a  mighty  gamester  was  lost  to  the 
gay  Paris  in  the  person  of  Napoleon,  a 
not  unworthy  substitute  was  found^  for 
a  time,  in  Blucher.  He  had,  like  his 
great  antagonist,  a  noble  enthusiasm 
for  cards,  and  after  1814  the  curious 
sight-seekers  went  each  night,  from  ten 
to  twelve,  to  the  Salle  des  Etrangers,  a 
very  fine  hotel,  magnificently  furnished, 
to  see  him  play.  Their  wishes  were 
always  gratified  ;  the  victorious  hero 
never  failed  to  come.  His  appearance 
was  remarkable.    He  seemed  as  if  pos- 
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sessed  with  *'  a  liawk-like  activity  "  for 
his  prey  ;  he  would  button  bis  coat 
tightly  around  him,  lean  down  with  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  spend  the 
hours,  heedles?  of  the  company  about 
him,  without  a  thought  save  for  his 
cards  and  their  fortunes. 

The  other  great  German  warrior, 
Moltke,  was  always  a  great  whist- 
player,  and  on  Friday,  24th  April,  1891, 
after  his  dinner  at  live  o^clock,  he  had 
his  accustomed  cup  of  tea  and  played 
his  t  final  game  of  whist.  In  his  last 
rubber  he  had  especial  luck,  and  his 
partner,  who  usually  held  bad  cards, 
was  equally  fortunate.  The  old  field 
marshal  was  in  high  spirits.  ^""Nun 
hahen  wie  sie  "  (now  we  have  them)  he 
said  with  a  smile,  as  he  played  his  last 
hand,  and,  indeed,  he  won  the  rubber 
with  the  Grand  Schlem^  familiar  to 
us  in  England  as  the  slam — Le.^  he 
and  his  partner  won  all  the  thirteen 
tricks.  This  was  the  anecdote  as  orig- 
inally transmitted  to  England,  but  it 
was  afterwards  suggested  that  the  game 
was  Cayenne,  a  German  species  of 
whist,  in  which  the  dealer  can  make 
any  suit  trumps.  Perhaps  Moltke 
played  On  the  same  terms  that  Bishop 
Pretyman  or  Tomline  enjoyed.  lie 
had  been  a  prime  minister's  tutor,  and 
the  divine  to  whom  a  Pitt  had  been 
subject  expected  obedience  from  his 
chaplains.  After  the  deal  had  been 
made  and  the  cards  had  been  sorted, 
he  selected  the  strongest  suit  in  his 
owU'  hand  for  trumps.  The  judicious 
chaplain,  who  desired  ample  prefer- 
ment, always  lost,  even  if  fortune  had 
bestowed  on  him  a  still  stronger  hand. 

Several  pleasant  pictures  of  whist- 
parties  have  been  recorded  in  the  mul- 
titudinous volumes  of  reminiscences 
which  have  been  published  in  the  last 
half-century.  The  name  of  Charles 
Babbage  is  now,  though  only  twenty 
years  have  passed  away  since  his  death, 
all  but  forgotten.  His  quarrels  with 
the  workmen  over  the  construction  of 
the  calculating  machine  have  faded 
away  into  forge tfuln^ss.  Hushed  now 
are  his  differences  with  the  froward 
tribe  of  organ-grinders.  In  his  old  age 
the   epithets    of    fretful   and    peevish 


would  have  been  applied  to  him.  In 
youth  he  was  a  genial  companion,  ad- 
mitted to  the  best  society  at  the  univer- 
sity. One  of  the  sets  at  Cambridge  to 
which  he  was  most  attached  rejoiced 
in  whist,  and  limited  their  stakes  to 
sixpenny  points.  '*  It  consisted  of  Hig- 
mau,  afterwards  tutor  of  Trinity  ;  Fol- 
lett,  afterwards  attorney -general ;  of  a 
learned  and  accomplished  dean,  still 
living  (1864)  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,'* 
says  the  philosopher,  ^*  playing  an  ex- 
cellent rubber,  and  myself."  If  their 
play  was  not  deep,  it  was  certainly 
long,  "for  not  unfrequently  we  sat 
from  chapel-time  in  the  evening  until 
the  sound  of  the  morning  chapel-bell 
again  called  us  to  our  religious  duties," 
and  it  was  equally  certain  that  their 
devotion  to  cards  caused  but  little  in- 
terference with  their  rise  in  after  life. 
Sometimes  Babbage  joined  another  but 
a  very  different  section  of  card-players, 
whose  haunts  were  in  the  remote 
courts  and  cloisters  of  Jesus  College. 
"They  played  high  guinea  points  and 
five  guineas  on  the  rubber,"  but  the 
stranger  from  another  college  "  was 
always  a  most  welcome  visitor,"  for  he 
invariably  declined  to  play  for  higher 
stakes  than  shilling  points  and  five 
shillings  on  the  rubber,  and  in  whist 
parlance  was  "taken  over"  by  bis 
partner.  This  fortunate  partner  with 
Babbage  had  a  great  and  a  recognized 
advantage,  "  namely,  that  of  playing 
guinea  points  with  one  of  our  adversa- 
ries, and  pound  points  with  the  other." 
The  names  of  the  performers  in  this 
society  are  hidden  from  us,  and  perhaps 
that  is  for  the  best.  I  sbrewdly  sus- 
pect, my  dear  A ,  that  their  subse- 
quent career  was  not  crowned  by  an 
abundant  measure  of  success.  Whist 
seems  to  have  been  pwsued  at  Cam- 
bridge in  all  generations,  and  with 
equal  ardor.  The  gains  of  Markland  I 
have  already  recorded ;  they  came  to 
him  in  1748. 

The  pursuit  was  rife  about  1780,  when 
Henry  Gunning,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  two  of  the  most  amusing 
volumes  of  anecdotes  ev«r  pablished, 
mentions  his  frequent  invitations  to  a 
rubber.    Such  a  pleasure  he  could  never 
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resist,  and  it  was  only  mischievous  — 
such  is  the  belief  of  his  old  age,  when 
he  indulges  in  a  retrospect  of  his  life 
—  in  one  respect, ''  that  it  occupied  the 
time  from  half  past  six  till  nine,''  the 
hours  best  adapted  for  study.  Their 
stakes  would  have  suited  Babbi^e,for 
'^  short  whist  had  no  existence  at  that 
time  ;  they  played  shilling  points,  and 
occasionally  half-a-crown  was  betted  on 
the  rubber." 

The  gamblers  at  the  university  were 
not  numerous,  but  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  were  fellows  of  King's.  At 
a  dinner  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff  —  the  shrewd  and  wary  divine,  Dr. 
Watson,  already  noticed  as  playing  with 
Parr  —  to  his  most  prominent  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Butland,  one  of  these  gam- 
blers pressed  the  bishop  to  take  a  seat 
at  a  table,  *^  where  there  was  a  vacancy, 
and  at  which  they  had  been  playing  for 
very  high  stakes."  The  crafty  old 
bishop's  reply  was  worthy  of  his  char- 
acter, "  I  have  no  estate  to  lose,  sir  ;  I 
am  not  desirous  of  winning  one." 

Thirty  years  after  this  date,  Babbage 
and  his  contemporaries  pursued  the 
noble  game.  Another  twenty  years 
passed  away  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
came  down  to  Trinity  Hall  for  a  week's 
visit,  probably  for  that  Christmas  week 
when  its  fellows,  past  and  present, 
**  feasted  and  drank  deep."  They  played 
whist  every  night,  and  the  guest  made 
enough  to  pay  his  expenses  with  his 
gains,  though  he  does  record  with 
charming  naivete  that  he  ''  revoked  one 
night." 

The  same  interval  of  time  again 
passes,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished doctors  from  London  comes  to 
Cambridge  for  the  annual  "  gaudy  "  of 
the  college  —  to  St.  John's,  if  I  remem- 
ber anght.  The  dinner  is  over  and  he 
sits  down  to  his  rubber.  Hand  suc- 
ceeds to  hand  ;  but  whoever  the  dealer 
may  be,  the  fortunate  physician  riots  in 
an  affluence  of  cards.  His  patience  be- 
comes exhausted,  '^  I  can  stand  this  no 
longer,"  he  exclaims  ;  "  these  cards  are 
too  good  to  be  wasted  on  such  miserable 
points.  I  will  go  back  to  London." 
He  leaves  the  company,  hastens  to  his 
club  in  town,  and,  so  runs  the  legend. 


carries  the  same  good  fortune  with 
him. 

This  brings  the  narrative  of  Cam- 
bridge whist  down  to  about  1845,  and  of 
a  well-known  politician  now  living,  who 
became  a  high  wrangler  ten  yeai*s  later, 
I  remember  to  have  heard  a  contempo- 
rary express  sui*prise  at  the  degree 
which  he  took,  as  his  nights  were  al- 
ways spent  in  the  study  of  whist. 

Ah,  my  dear  A ,  if  we  could  only 

have  joined  ourselves  to  some  of  these 
illustrious  whist-parties  of  the  past, 
what  might  we  not  have  seen  !•  Nodes 
ccenceque  Deum,  nothing  now  remains  of 
them  but  the  remembrance,  and  ray 
happiness  is  confined  to  the  gathering 
together  of  the  names  of  those  who 
joined  in  these  delightful  groups.  Tew 
men  have  been  better  informed  in  the 
gossip  of  the  last  century  than  the  anti- 
quarian Smith,  who  described  with  such 
gusto  tlie  foibles  of  Nollekens  —  he  ex- 
pected to  have  gained  a  considerable 
legacy  from  the  miserly  old  sculptor, 
and  when  disappointed  of  his  expecta- 
tions, took  his  revenge  out  in  a  biog- 
raphy, nothing  extenuating,  but  setting 
down  much  in  malice,  of  his  friend  — 
and  the  association  with  which  the 
streets  of  London  are  invested.  But  I 
sometimes  have  aoubts  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  information  which  he  has 
imparted  to  us.  He  tells  us  in  onef 
place,  on  the  information  of  Stacie-,  who 
was  connected  with  the  Bedford  Amis 
in  Covent  Garden  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  "of  the  illustrious  visitors  of 
the  parlor"  at  the  hostelry  during  that 
period.  In  that  room  there  was  held 
"a  gossiping  shilling  rubber  club,'' 
and  accordinsr  to  the  host's  authoritv 
there  joined  in  the  game  '^  John  and 
Henry  Fielding,  Hogarth,  Churchill, 
Lloyd,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith,  "one  of 
the  most  diversified  company  of  wits 
that  have  ever  met  together.  It  is  one 
of  the  axioms  of  life  that  one  wit  does 
not  long  endure  the  society  of  another 
wit,  —  "  the  first  lion  thinks  the  next  a 
bore."  These  gatherings  were  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  for  at  one  of  them, 
"Churchill  quarrelled  with  Hogarth^ 
and  used  very  insulting  language 
towards  him."        ^  ~' 
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Let  us  pass  from  the  society  of  poets 
and  novelists,  to  pass  a  few  minutes 
with  one  who  affected  to  despise  them 
both.  Horace  Walpolo  was  a  whist- 
player,  though  he  called  it  and  the 
novels  of  Richardson  ''  the  two  dullest 
things  we  have."  What  an  odd  quartet 
sat  down  to  the  card-table  at  Lady 
Lucan's  that  December  night  in  1781 1 
There  were  two  ladies,  Lady  Bute  and 
the  '^  Archbishopess  of  Canterbury," 
and  two  gentlemen,  Gibbon  and  Horace 
himself.  Several  years  previously  Wal- 
pole  hadtsav^d  the  amiable  Lady  Suf- 
folk from  a  mauvaia  quart  d  ^heure.  He 
found  that  this  amiable  lady,  the  mis- 
tress of  George  XL,  was  about  to  play 
at  the  same  table  with  Lady  Yarmouth, 
another  mistress  of  the  same  monarch, 
for  whom  indeed  she  had  been  dis- 
carded. Horace,  kindly  for  once,  saw 
Lady  Suffolk  '^  ready  to  sink,"  and  took 
her  cards  from  her,  with  the  remark, 
^'  I  know  your  Ladyship  hates  whist, 
and  I  will  play  instead  of  you." 

Take,  in  your  imagination,  another 
set  of  whist-playera  in  high  life.  Travel 
with  me  to  Woburn,  and  join  the  illus- 
trious company  of  politicians  that  have 
accepted  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  invita- 
tion to  spend  a  few  days  in  his  magnifi- 
cent house.  There  you  can  sec  Fox, 
Lord  Robert  Spencer,  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis, a  confirmed  attendant  at  the  card- 
table,  and  Lord  Howick.  They  dined 
at  four,  and  that  gave  them  a  good  long 
evenincr.  After  coffee  thev  strolled  in 
the  gardens,  and  then  they  met,  with 
the  exception  of  Howick,  who  fell  short 
of  their  standard  of  play,  at  whist,  ^'  a 
paity  of  good  players  in  a  room  which 
opens  into  the  library." 

Read,  if  you  will,  a  letter  written  in 
1838  by  Charles  Sumner  to  his  corre- 
spondent in  America,  and  the  incidents 
of  a  game  at  whist  as  played  at  that 
time  by  the  visitora  toLordFitzwilliam, 
at  Wentworth  House,  are  depicted  for 
you.  Take  up  Mrs.  Grote's  *'  Personal 
Life  "  of  the  husband  to  whom  in  her 
odd  way  she  was  so  attached,  and  whist 
at  Chevening,  the  Kentish  home  of 
the  Stanhopes,  is  presented  to  your 
view.  One  set  of  players  seated  in  its 
drawing-room  consisted  of  Lord  Stan- 


hope, Dr.  William  Smitli,  Lady  Stan- 
hope, and  Mrs.  Grote.  After  a  while 
Dr.  Smith  drew  the  attention  of  Mrs. 
Grote  to  another  corner  of  the  room* 
When  she  turned  her  eyes  in  the  proper 
direction  she  ^^  beheld  the  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  the  historian  of  Greece,  and  the 
erudite  scholar,"  with  Mrs.  Reeve  as 
the  fourth  player,  '^all  intently  occu- 
pied in  the  same  way  as  ourselves.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  very  amusing  specta- 
cle." 

Let  us  return  again  to  the  society  of 
wits.  Accompany  Crabb  Robinson  in 
his  expeditions  to  the  houses  of  his 
friends,  and  hover  unseen  around  the 
whist-tables  which  are  spread  for  their 
nocturnal  amusement.  You  will  jour- 
ney with  him  to  Little  James  Street, 
Pimlico,  where  two  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, Ayrton  and  Captain  Bumey, 
"  lived  near  each  other."  The  captain, 
'^  a  fine  noble  creature,  gentle  with  a 
rough  exterior,"  found  his  chief  happi- 
ness in  whist.  Charles  Lamb  was  a 
constant  attendant,  ^^  the  chief  orna- 
ment" of  the  party.  Hazlitt  used  to 
come,  until  in  his  blunt  way  '*he 
affronted  the  captain  by  severe  criti- 
cisms on  the  works  of  his  sister  Ma- 
dame d'Arblay."  Another  frequenter 
was  Rickman,  the  speaker's  secretary, 
and  Southey's  friend,  an  official  who 
played  whist  and  regulated  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons  with 
equal  solemnity.  With  Crabb  Robin- 
son as  your  cicerone,  you  will  join  an- 
other party,  ''  an  agreeable  party,"  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Coleridge  was 
present,  and  "  was  the  only  talker." 
This  we  might  expect,  for  he  very 
rarely  allowed  any  one  else  an  opportu- 
nity for  display  in  conversation,  but  we 
own  to  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  reading 
that  ''  he  did  not  talk  his  best."  He 
— we  can  always  trust  this  chronicler's 
correctness  —  went  so  far  as  to  '^  repeat 
one  of  his  own  jokes,"  by  which  he 
doubly  offended  a  Methodist  at  the 
whist-table.  The  witticism  was  but  a 
sorry  one  at  the-  best.  He  called  ''  for 
her  last  trump,  and  confessed  that 
though  he  had  always  thought  her  an 
angel,  he  had  not  before  known  her  to 
be  an  archangel."    Another  night,  a 
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Wednesday  night,  the  same  companion 
will  lead  you  to  one  of  Charles  Lamb's 
parties  in  his  rooms.    They  were  "  open 
parties,"  as  the  expression  ran,  when 
his    friends    visited   him  without  any 
especial  invitation.    The  card-table  was 
ready  for  their  coming,:  and  Lamb  re- 
ceived his    guests  with   the   heartiest 
welcome  that   man  could  give.     ''On 
the  comer  of  the  table  was  a  snuff-box, 
and  the  game  was  enlivened  by  suudry 
brief   ejaculations  and  pungent  ques- 
tions which  kept  alive  tiie  wits  of  the 
party  present.    It  was  not  silent  whisV* 
Every  one  knows  the  perfect  picture  of 
a  whist-player  which  Lamb  has  given 
us  in  Sarah  Battle,  and  from  his  own 
opinions  and  the  habits  of  those  around 
him  at  these  entertainments  her  char- 
acter must  have  been  painted.    It  was 
at  one  of  these  parties  that  he  is  usually 
credited  with  having  remarked  to  Mar- 
tin Burney,  "  If  dirt  were  trumps,  what 
a  hand    you    would   have  I "      If   the 
assertion  of  W.  C.  Hazlitt  can  be  ac- 
cepted, the  parentage  of  this  joke  has 
been  wrongly  assigned.     "  It  was  made 
by  a  gentleman  who  never  uttered  a 
second  witticism  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  and  who  thought  it  a  little 
hard    to    be    robbed    of    this    unique 
achievement." 


<( 
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tlce  the  tall  perfection  of  the  single 
dahlias.  Her  face  was  lightly  drawn 
in  lines  of  perplexity,  great  distress, 
and  indecision  ;  the  eyes  always  looked 
out  from  a  consciousness  of  continual 
sorrow,  but  just  now  there  was  all  the 
added  stress  of  a  fresh  difficulty.  Rose 
Gordon  was  leaning  against  the  back  of 
a  chair,  her  hands  behind  her,  her 
whole  figure  rocking  now  and  then 
upon  one  heel ;  she  had  an  expression 
of  severe  disapproval,  of  disgust,  even  ; 
she  was,  in  fact,  angry. 

"Well,  but  mamma,  if  you  would 
speak  to  him,"  she  said  very  emphat- 
ically. "  He  should  be  told  I  It  is 
nonsense  letting  him  go  on  like  this  ; 
and  besides,"  with  added  heat,  "it  is 
very  unfair  I  It  reflects  upon  you,  upon 
me,  and  Willie — the  family.  It  is 
simply  shameful  —  and  very  little  money 
would  put  it  right." 

Lady  Grordon  shook  her  head.  "  My 
dear,"  she  said,  "  we  are  so  poor.^' 

"  Poor  ?  But  not  so  poor  as  all  that  I 
Of  course,  I  know  that  we  are  poor  — 
and  I  know  why ; "    with  a  lightning 


flash    of   her   eyes.     "John 


But 


CHAPTER  I. 

If  8  dowie  in  the  hint  o*  hairst, 

At  the  wa'gang  o'  the  swallow, 
When  the  wind  grows  canld  and  the  bums  grow 
bauld, 

And  the  woods  are  hingin*  yellow. 

Lady  Gordon  was  sitting  in  the 
di*awing-room,  beside  the  large  centre 
window ;  she  was  looking  out  on  the 
garden,  which  the  last  week  of  a  late 
Scotch  summer  made  very  warm  and 
full  of  color ;  but  she  did  not  see  the 
Canterbury  bells  set  out  like  cups  and 
saucers  of  different  tea-sets  in  all  their 
precious  varieties,  and  she  did  not  no- 
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there  is  no  use  going  into  that  I  Still, 
it  would  not  cost  much  to  mend  the 
roof  a  little ;  and  certainly  the  ex- 
penses of  sending  Lamont  to  the  inflrm- 
ary  must  be  paid." 

Bose  set  the  chair  down,  and  began 
pulling  some  dead  roses  out  of  a  bowl 
on  the  table  with  fingers  thrilled  by  the 
feelings  this  subject  always  roused. 
"What  I  feel  is  this,"  she  burst  out 
suddenly  ;  "  John  may  be  ill  —  of  course 
I  know  he  is  ;  but  he  can  occupy  his 
mind  with  newspapers,  he  can  talk  pol- 
itics, he  can  play  ^cart^  for  hours  — 
why  can  he  not  listen  to  a  single  word 
about  the  condition  of  his  tenants,  why 
must  one  always " 

A  manservant  came  into  the  room. 


and  Rose  stopped  abruptly  and  bent 
over  the  roses. 

''  Sir  John  would  hke  to  speak  to  you, 
my  lady." 

"  At  once,  Jeffreys  ?  Very  well,  I 
will  come."  Lady  Gordon  got  up,  and 
the  man  waited  to  let  her  pass  in  front 
of  him  ;  but  Bose  intervened. 
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*^  Say  that  her  ladyship  will  be  there 
in  a  few  minutes,"  she  said,  in  her 
rather  imperious  way.  '*  Mamma,  do 
wait  a  moment  I  "  She  ran  to  the  door 
and  shut  it.  ''Now  is  your  opportu- 
nity ;  do  put  it  to  him.  Mrs.  Lamout 
is  waiting  in  the  servants'  hall ;  I  will 
go  to  her  and  say  that  you  are  speaking 
to  John  about  it,  and  then  you  will  send 
down  a  message  I "  Rose  opened  the 
door  for  her  mother. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  will  see  I  It  de- 
pends how  he  is,  you  know."  The 
poor  lady  hurried  across  the  hall  and 
down  the  corridor  that  led  to  her  eldest 
son's  rooms. 

Bose  brought  her  brows  sharply  to- 
gether and  expressed  a  little  vexed 
breath ;  she  did  not  go  off  at  once  to 
Mrs.  Lamont  in  the  servants'  hall ;  she 
stood  there  thinking  and  considering, 
always  with  the  same  indignation 
against  her  brother  John.  The  wide 
outer  door  was  just  opposite  her,  with 
its  steps  down  to  the  gravel  sweep. 
Some  one  was  coming  up  these  steps, 
and  a  dog  flung  itself  against  the  glass 
door,  which,  not  always  perfectly 
closed,  would  give  way  against  an  at- 
tack of  this  kind  and  admit  Kate, 
Willie  Grordon's  black  spaniel,  into  the 
house. 

Rose  went  to  meet  her  second  brother. 
She  was  too  preoccupied  to  ask  him 
what  luck  he  had,  as  she  was  usually 
ready  enough  to  do,  and  she  hardly 
watched  him  even  when  he  pulled  a 
hare  out  of  one  of  his  big  sportsman's 
pockets  and  two  little  golden  plovers 
from  the  other. 

''Missed  the  finest  duck  I've  ever 
seen,"  he  said,  beginning  a  little  game 
with  Kate  and  the  two  plovers.  "  Such 
plumas:e  I  That  was  you,  you  silly 
little  idiot ;  "  giving  Kate  a  tap  on  the 
side  of  the  head  with  the  plover,  and 
looking  at  her  with  the  most  affectionate 
smile  at  the  same  time.  "  What  do  you 
think  the  brute  did  ?  "  continued  Wiflie , 
with  the  eagerness  of  all  sportsmen  to 
recount  their  exploits. 

"What  ?"  said  Rose,  sitting  on  the 
top  step  and  passing  her  finger  softly 
down  the  plover's  lovely  breast,  as  her 
face  cleared  of  its  late  annoyance,  and, 


despite  herself,  she  became  full  of  in- 
terest. Willie,  however,  was  quick  to 
notice  that  she  was  more  silent  than 
usual. 

"I  say!  Anything  happened  — 
h'm  ?  " 

"  No  !  Oh,  I  declare,  I'm  forgetting 
poor  Mrs.  Lamont  all  this  time." 

"  What  about  Mrs.  Lamont  ?  " 

"  Only  that  poor  Lamont  is  to  go  to 
the  infirmary  ;  it  is  his  only  chance. 
Dr.  Herries  says  it  is  a  very  poor  one  ; 
and  think  of  it,  Willie,  there  are  seven 
children  and  poor  Mrs.  Lamont " 

"  I  know,  I  know  I "  said  her  brother^ 
frowning  and  tattooing  on  the  barrel  of 
his  gun. 

"  And  if  only  things  had  been  taken 
in  time.  But  you  know  he  slept  in  that 
damp  down-stairs  room  all  winter  ;  by 
my  advice,  for  I  thought  it  would  kill 
the  children." 

"  They'd  have  been  much  better  able 
to  bear  it,"  Willie  Gordon  said  in  an 
absent-minded  way. 

"  Well,  his  lungs  are  terribly  affected^ 
I  am  sure.  Then  he  has  been  out  of 
work  since  before  haying-time,  and 
they  have  been  fearfully  poor ;  she 
could  earn  so  little  ;  and  I  know  they 
haven't  had  enough  to  eat,  and  now  he 
has  something  the  matter  with  his  leg  I 
Oh,  it  is  a  dreadful  business." 

Willie  drew  a  long,  very  deep  breath,, 
flung  his  head  up  and  looked  away  out 
to  the  hills,  frowns  fleeting  across  hia 
brow  more  quickly  than  the  little  clouda 
sailed  over  their  blue  points. 

"  And  Mrs.  Lamont  has  come  up  to 
see  if  we  can  help  her  about  sending 
the  poor  man  to  the  infirmary  ;  mamma 
is  with  John  now ;  I  begged  her  to- 
speak  to  him " 

"  A  lot  of  good  that  will  do  !  " 

"  Well  —  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Round  to  the  stables  ; "  and  Willie 
Gordon  put  his  gun  on  his  shoulder^ 
caught  up  his  game,  whistle<^  to  Kate^ 
and  strode  off,  frowning.  Rose  did  not 
wonder  that  he  gave  her  no  sympathy, 
that  he  had  not  more  to  say  ;  poor  fel- 
low, she  knew  that  it  was  worse  for  him 
even  than  for  her,  for  he  could  do  noth- 
ing ;  he,  who  was  a  man  and  hale  and 
I  strong,  had  to  stay  there  calmly  on  the 
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property  that  had  always  been  the  Gor- 
dons, and  see  the  slow  ruin  creep  over 
wood  and  village.  Trees  cut  down  and 
sold,  land  undrained  and  left  a  useless 
luarsh,  and  the  poor  village  a  perfect 
fever-bed,  raked  at  sudden  intervals  by 
disease  and  death. 

And  he,  a  second  son,  could  do 
nothing  I 

Willie  Grordon  was  twenty-six,  and  as 
full  of  energy  as  a  man  of  perfect  con- 
stitution should  be  ;  to  live  on  at  Foresk 
House  from  day  to  day,  shooting,  fish- 
ing, pottering  round  his  little  den  in  the 
garden,  did  not  give  occupation  enough 
for  Willie  Gordon.  And  yet  he  could 
not  leave  Foresk  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  of  his  elder  brother. 

His  presence  was  chiefly  of  use  to 
cheer  his  mother  and  sister ;  they  felt 
their  burden  less  when  Willie  was  there 
to  share  it,  to  talk  about  it,  to  speak 
hopefully  now  and  then. 

But  his  position  was  a  very  difficult 
one,  and  he  did  not  consider  himself 
fitted  for  it ;  he  was  not  a  miracle  of 
saintly  patience  ;  he  was  constantly 
irritated  and  chafed  at  the  contempt  he 
was  obliged  to  feel  for  his  brother. 

John  had  been  twenty-four  when  lie 
came  to  the  title  ;  the  flower  of  a  par- 
ticularly fast  set  of  men  at  Cambridge, 
his  degree  was  a  matter  of  small  impor- 
tance to  him,  yet  he  got  it  within  three 
months  of  his  father's  death,  and  came 
home  to  Foresk  to  await  the  commence- 
ment of  the  shooting  season.  He  was 
handsome,  and,  when  everything  fell 
out  to  please  him,  he  was  good-natured  ; 
but  he  was  also  abnormally  selfish,  and 
incapable  of  the  smallest  sacrilice  ; 
and,  what  was  woi*st  of  all,  imbued  with 
a  mean  and  sceptical  view  of  human 
nature,  which  led  him  to  suspect  every 
one  of  interested  motives,  and  believe 
nobody  incorruptible,  nobody  single- 
minded.  In  the  springtime  he  left 
Foresk  rather  suddenly  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  abroad  ;  and  facts  which 
came  to  light  after  his  departure  fully 
.explained  its  abruptness. 

Sir  John  went  to  Monaco,  and  none 
of  the.. pains  and  pleasures  of  gaming 
passed  him  by  ;  from  that  point  his 
career  may  be  imagined ;  the  descrip- 


tion of  its  details  could  serve  no  pur- 
pose, and  would  be  only  painful.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  great  personal 
attractions  and  irredeemably  ignoble 
nature  ;  his  selfishness  was  phenom7 
enal,  his  vice  little  less  ;  he  wrecked 
the  fortunes  of  the  family  in  six  yeard 
of  unbridled  extravagance,  and  ho . 
came  home  at  the  age  of  thirty  to 
"  settle  down." 

Yes,  thought  his  mother,  he  is  com- 
ing home  ;  these  endless  calls  for  money, 
of  which  she  had  heard  vaguely  from 
their  solicitor,  but  of  whose  extent  she 
had  not  the  slightest  idea,  would  cease  ; 
perhaps  it  was  to  prepare  her  for  the 
possibility  of  another  Lady  Gordon  that 
he  was  coming,  and  at  this  notion  her 
heart  felt  lighter  than  it  had  done  for 
many  a  day. 

Hose  was  glad  to  hear  of  her  brother's 
advent ;  only  Willie,  then  a  great, 
strong  fellow  of  four-and-twenty,  looked 
rather  grave. 

Sir  John  came ;  he  was  five  days 
making  the  journey  between  London 
and  Scotland,  and  a  telegram  arrived 
on  the  day  he  was  expected,  to  say  he 
was  passing  the  night  in  town  and 
would  axTive  at  noon  next  day. 

Why  was  he  pausing  on  the  vciy 
threshold  of  his  home  ? 

Eose  drove  the  phaeton  to  meet  him 
on  the  lovely  morning  of  his  arrival, 
and  was  amazed  to  see  him  come  out 
of  the  station  leaning  heavily  on  his 
servant's  arm. 

"  Here  you  are  !  Well,  I  am  glad. 
Why,  John,  you've  had  an  accident, 
that's  why  you  stopped  on  the  way. 
Ah  I  " 

"  Nonsense  ;    nothing  of   the  kind  ! 
Don't  make  a  fuss  I    Why  have  you 
brought  that  thing  ?    Where    do  you  * 
expect  me  to  sit  in  it  ?  " 

"It's  such  a  lovely  day,  I  thought 

Why,  you'll  sit  here  ;  or  you  can 

drive,  if  you  care  to 


Drive?  Of  coui-se  not  I  Well,  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  as  it's  all  there  ia ;  help  me  up, 
Jeffreys." 

It  was  quite  a  business  to  get  Sir 
John  propped  up  with  air-cushions  in 
the  front  seat  of  the  low  pony-carriage. 
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and  he  complained  bitterly  of  the 
2*oughness  of  '^  these  confounded  Scotch 
roads." 

*'It'8  your  own  road,"  said  Rose 
coolly,  "  and  you  can  have  it  re-laid  if 
you  please."  And  that  was  all  she 
said. 

Lady  Gordon  was  at  the  front  door 
when  they  drove  up  ;  they  had  seen 
her  handkerchief  waving  between  cer- 
tain groups  of  trees  in  the  avenue. 
This  annoyed  Sir  John  very  much  ;  his 
mother  would  see  his  labored  descent 
from  the  carriage,  and  he  would  have 
togo  throug[|i'tUa*same  scrutiny  he  had 
ehdiired' f rbiii  Hose*— 'only  worse. 

It  was  very  much  the  same  thing, 
only  that  Lady  Gordon  caught  sight  of 
his  face,  a  face  whose  lines,  color,  and 
expression  told  one  story  with  terrible 
plainness  ;  and  the  shock  to  her  heart 
was  such  that  not  many  words  came. 

He  had  to  submit  to  being* kissed, 
wept  over,  and  commiserated;  he  had 
to  hear,  worst  of  all! — how  soon  the 
air  of  Foresk  would  set  him  up  agaiu  — 
knowing  all  the  while  that  he  deserved 
no  pity,  that  no  air  would  ever  set  him 
up 

His  brother  came  into  the  room. 

Sir  John  was  by  this  time  sunk  in  a 
library  chair,  his  air-cushions  deftly  ar- 
ranged by  JeflFreys,  ivnd  a  glass  of  sherry 
in  his  shaking  hand. 

AVillie,  in  leggings,  big  boots,  and 
shooting-clothes  made  of  home-woven 
wools,  stood  and  looked  at  the  worn, 
ruined,  old-young  man  who  was  his 
brother.  Sir  John  was  in  tweeds  ;  a 
travelling-suit  of  the  most  towny  ap- 
pearance ;  his  face,  which  took  a  bluish- 
violet  in  the  shadows,  was  in  sharp 
conti-ast  to  the  would-be  morniug-in- 
tho-country  air  of  his  striped  shirt ;  his 
eyes,  pale  and  sunken,  strangely  wora- 
ened  in  expression,  strangely  tragic  in 
their  indication  of  his  character,  met 
the  clear,  steady  glance  of  his  brother. 
A  grave,  long  glance  on  Willie's  part. 

**  Well,  old  man,  and  how  are  you  ?  " 
erred  Sir  John,  with  affected  hearti- 
ness. 

"Oh,  I'm  aU  right!"  said  Willie 
curtly.  *^*  Why  didn't  you  come  on  last 
night  ?  " 


Sir  John  laughed  nervously,  irritably, 
but  with  a  simulation  of  amusement. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  let  me  explain  for 
the  third  time  !  I  haven't  been  very 
fit  lately,  and  travelling  tires  me- ;  so  I 
put  up  at  the  Forfochan  Arms,  a  most 
confoundedly  uncomfortable  hole,  and 
came  on  to-day." 

Such  was  Sir  John's  home-coming. 
Before  he  had  been  a  week  in  the 
house  the  truth  came  to  Lady  Gordon, 
first  about  the  money  affairs,  then  about 
her  son's  health. 

He  had  three  rooms  arranged  for  his 
use,  and  he  lived  apart  from  his  family, 
having  his  meals,  siich  as  they  were,  at 
his  own  houi*s.  He  had  ruined  himself 
in  every  way,  and  was  head  over  ears 
in  debt. 

That  had  all  been  two  years  ago. 

Willie  had  since  finished  his  college 
course  and  returned  to  Foresk ;  there 
was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do. 

He  liad  stood  by  and  seen  his  broth- 
er's tempers  ;  known  him  when  a  few 
days'  health  led  liim  to  believe  that  in 
time  his  constitution  would  be  built  up 
again  and  he  be  able  to  fare  once  more 
into  that  world  which  was  the  only 
place  that  never  seemed  to  weary  him  ; 
had  seen  him  again  when  he  crawled 
back  to  couvalescence  after  an  acute 
spell  of  ilUioss,  using  his  first  free 
breath  to  curse  his  "luck."  He  had 
also  stood  by  when  racing-debts  —  for 
Sir  John  still  followed  with  interest  the 
fortunes  of  certain  stables  —  had  to  be 
paid  out  of  money  which  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  estate. 

And  Willie  had  no  power  of  his  own  ; 
he  had  to  stay  and  see  money  calmly 
scattered  when  half  the  sum  would  have 
enabled  Sir  John  to  do  his  duty  as  a 
proprietor  and  care  for  the  well-being 
of  his  tenants  ;  and  he  could  say  noth- 
ing —  nothing,  at  least,  that  was  listened 
to ;  and  he  could  do  nothing,  nothing 
of  any  practical  value ;  and  he  could 
earn  nothing  on  his  own  accountb 
There  never  was  a  young  fellow  in 
more  irksome  circumstances  than  WUIie 
Gordon. 

He  iTad  left  his  sister  to  go  to  the 
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stable,  he  said ;  on  his  way  there  he 
.met  an  under-gardener  and  gave  him 
his  gun  and  game  to  take  to  the  house  ; 
then,  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pock- 
ets and  Kate  at  his  Iieels,  he  walked 
down  one  of  the  wood-paths,  stepped 
over  the  wire -fencing  that  enclosed  the 
immediate  policies,  and  took  his  way 
towards  the  river. 

He  could  do  no  good  at  home  ;  there 
was  an  hour  and  a  half  till  dinner-time, 
and  another  of  those  painful  scenes 
with  his  mother  or  Hose  was  a  thing  to 
be  avoided. 

It  was  as  well  to  spare  himself  the 
useless  chafing  of  it.  He  went  on  his 
way  then,  whistling  more  and  more  and 
frowning  less.  The  path,  little  used 
save  daily  by  two  laborers  whose  homes 
lay  in  the  direction  he  was  going,  led 
straight  to  the  river  whirling  on  its 
rock-laid  way,  and  the  hillslope  was 
covered  with  nut-bushes,  small  oaks, 
larches,  and  silver  birch  ;  the  coloring 
was  not  so  fine  as  it  would  be  in  three 
weeks'  time,  but  there  was  never  a  day 
in  the  year  when  these  woods  were  not 
beautiful. 

Now  and  again,  through  the  trees, 
Willie  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  house,  and 
it  seemed  he  knew  the  points  from 
which  these  peeps  were  to  be  had,  for 
he  looked  up  and  paused  a  little  when- 
ever he  came  to  one.  It  was  a  house 
that  stood  on  a  barish,  raised  table-land 
across  the  river  ;  it  was  the  manse  of 
Ardlach,  where  lived  Mr.  Lockhart,  the 
Free  Church  minister,  and  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

The  Gordons  were  Koman  Catholics, 
and  they  knew  very  little  of  the  manse 
people.  Rose  and  Avelinc  Lockhart 
knew  each  other  by  sight,  but  they  had 
never  spoken,  and  it  had  never  occurred 
to  them  to  be  friendly  ;  their  ways  were 
separate,  and  the  distinct  effort  it  would 
have  required  to  bring  them  together 
was  never  made  by  either.  Willie  knew 
Miss  Lockhart,  and  their  acquaintance 
had  come  about  in  an  informal  way 
which  took  nothing  from  the  pleasant- 
ness of  it ;  she  had  been  walking  in  the 
woods  when  he  was  shooting,  and  an  in- 
cident, trifling  but  sufiioient,  had  arisen 
which  brought  them  into  conversation. 


Aveline  was  a  girl  who  would  have 
been  remarkable  in  any  ballroom  for 
the  very  uncommon  charm  of  her  ap- 
pearance —  perhaps  she  gained  a  great 
deal  by  not  being  in  a  ballroom  at  all, 
but  only  in  a  wild  Scotch  wood  all  green 
with  the  first  passion  of  springtime.  . 

Very  often  since  then  she  and  Willie 
Gordon  had  come  across  one  another, 
and  nearly  always  in  that  tract  of  wood- 
land between  her  home  and  the  wild 
river.  She  liked  to  sit  upon  the  bank 
and  watch  it  raging  at  the  base  of  some 
detached  rock  ;  she  liked  it  to  roar  at 
the  very  loudest ;  but,  at  the  quieter 
pails,  where  yet  was  always  the  steady 
hum  of  its  current,  she  could  see  the 
trout  leap,  and  send  her  fresh  voice 
echoing  up  the  hillslopes  in  one  or  other 
of  the  sweet  old  ballads  that  she  loved. 

Hers  was  too  wholesome  a  nature 
ever  to  have  found  life  dull  at  Ardlach  ; 
but  her  friendship  with  Willie  Gordon, 
a  friendship  of  that  kind  that  has  a 
world  of  undeclared  love  just  pent  be- 
hind the  lips  or  half  acknowledged  in 
the  heart,  added  immeasurably  to  the 
happiness  of  her  days. 

At  the  beginning  of  life,  twenty  soul- 
white  years  behind  her,  she  was  really 
to  be  loved  ;  and  Willie  would  have 
told  her  so,  but  many  things  hindered 
him  :  his  life  was  too  unsettled  a  thing 
to  share  with  any  girl ;  his  home  was 
not  the  place  to  bring  a  wife  to ;  he 
could  not  marry  in  his  brother's  life- 
time, and  Sir  John  might  linger  on 
for  yeai*s.  Xo  —  he  could  not  ask  her 
for  her  love  ;  and,  in  tliG  mean  time, 
this  very  humble  young  man  comforted 
himself  with  the  consideration  that  by 
never  putting  the  question,  he  spared 
himself  the  pain  of  a  possible  refusal. 

He  had  her  friendship,  and  he  could 
love  her  as  much  as  he  please<l  ;  or 
rather,  he  could  not  help  loving  her 
with  all  his  strength,  for  that  was  the 
only  way  he  could  understand  loving. 

And  now  he  was  at  the  brink  of  the 
impatient  river.  A  hundred  yards  far- 
ther on  he  heard  a  voice  singing,  Ave- 
line's  voice  ;  he  had  heard  the  song 
before  surely,  but  never  before  from 
her« 

He  went  near  enough  to  catch  the 
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woi*ds,  and  the  sound  of  the  river  cov- 
ered his  footsteps :  — 

Willie'8  fair,  and  Willie's  rare, 
And  Willie's  wondrous  bonnie  ! 

She  was  sitting  on  a  mossy  bank,  with 
her  back  against  a  silver  birch,  all  her 
fair  hair  raying  out  from  her  head  the 
color  of  pale  stacshine,  her  face  wearing 
a  sti*ange  expression  as  she  sang  ;  her 
eyes  looking  straight  across  the  river 
and  a  smile  in  them  —  yes,  certainly  a 
smile. 

Now,  how  did  that  song  go  on  ? 

Willie  had  heard  Rose  sing  it  —  Rose, 
who  sang  sweetly  enough,  but  not  like 
Aveline. 

He  leaned  against  a  tree,  gave  a  re- 
straining word  to  Kate,  and  thought 
steadily. 

Aveline  hummed  the  tune  right 
through  again,  leaning  over  towards 
the  ground  and  seeming  to  collect  some- 
thing with  her  hands,  mosses  perhaps. 

Suddenly  a  real,  deep  blush  came  in 
Willie's  face  and  mounted  well  among 
his  hair ;  a  hcalf-laugh  that  was  not, 
after  all,  anything  so  common  as  a 
laugh,  seemed  to  well  up  from  his  very 
heart.  His  hand  went  up  to  his  fore- 
head absently,  and  his  eyes  darkened 
with  so  warm  a  glow  that  he  could  not 
see  the  world  about  him,  but  only  an- 
other world  that  few  can  hope  to  see. 

He  forgot  Kate,  but  she  followed  him 
when  he  turned  and  went  slowly  back 
as  he  had  come. 

He  had  remembered  the  words  of 
that  song,  and  they  had  told  him  a 
secret. 

CHAPTER  II. 

John  Gordon  was  lying  back  in  his 
complicated  invalid  chair,  to  which 
appliances  of  every  kind  were  ingen- 
iously fitted  ;  he  was  smoking  a  very 
small  cream-colored  cigarette  ;  beside 
him,  on  one  of  the  shelves  attached  to 
the  chair,  was  a  box  of  the  same  kind, 
aromatic,  Russian,  dainty  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  a  tall  tumbler  of  some 
sparkling  stuff,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  light,  very  dry  champagne 
which  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  keep- 
ing him  in  life,  was  within  comfortable 
reach  of  his  hand. 


Jeffreys  was  reading  aloud  from  the 
columns  of  a  pink  paper ;  perhaps  he 
did  not  read  well,  and  Sir  John  may  or 
may  not  have  been  interested ;  at  any 
rate,  he  lay  back  with  his  eyes  closed, 
and  the  veins  in  liis  thin  lids  were  very 
blue  and  distinct ;  he  only  opened  his 
eyes  when  he  felt  for  the  tumbler,  and 
they  came  as  a  surprise  in  his  paie 
saffron  face,  for  they  were  a  light, 
limpid  sort  of  blue.  His  moustache 
was  very  even  upon  his  thin,  much- 
curved  lip,  and,  like  his  hair,  was  nearl}*- 
black ;  his  nose,  high  and  fine,  a  per- 
fect aquiline,  was  too  delicately  cut  for 
a  man's.  His  hands,  one  of  his  vani- 
ties, were  too  taper  and  pointed  to  be 
honest  or  useful ;  the  veins  came  clearly 
through  their  transparent  olive  pallor, 
and  had  that  light  blue  color  that  was 
in  his  eyes.  Sir  John's  was  a  really 
remarkable  face,  having  indeed  a  great 
deal  of  beauty,  especially  in  the  model- 
ling of  the  features  ;  but  it  was  as  strik- 
ingly unpleasant  as  it  was  strikingly 
handsome. 

A  face  never  to  be  trusted,  from 
which  no  good  might  be  hoped. 

"  Read  that  over  again,  Jeffreys.  I 
didn't  catch  it ;  you've  such  a  con- 
founded habit  of  mumbling,"  he  said, 
in  his  thin,  refined,  strangely  musical 
voice. 

"  His  sire  was  the  great  Gkilopin,  and 
he  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  this 
famous  stayer ;  I  heartily  congnitulate 

the  Duke  of on  his  purchase  ;  he 

should  «be  a  decided  advantage  to  the 
Kingsclcre  stables,  and  I  understand 
he  is  to  be  sent  down  at  once  ;  "  the 
servant  duly  repeated  ;  and  a  knock 
came  to  the  door  just  as  he  concluded 
the  passage. 

"  Now,  who  on  earth  is  this  ?  "  mur- 
mured Sir  John  fretfully  as  the  door 
opened,  and  not  even  raising  his  eyes 
to  look. 

'*  Mr.  William,  sir,"  said  Jeffreys, 
and  got  out  of  his  chair  and  waited 
with  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

^^  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  distress 
me  with  any  trivial  matters,"  Sir  John 
began  as  his  brother  came  into  the 
room.  <*  If  you  will  chat  peaceably,  or 
have  a  hand  at  toirt^  or  something  of 
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that  kind  ;  but  otherwise — I  have  only 
just  begun  to  recover  from  an  attack 
from  Rose,  and  I'm  not  prepared  to  en- 
dure a  further  edition." 

''If  you  mean  an  appeal  to  you  on 
behalf  of  any  one,  you  needn't  alarm 
yourself,"  said  Willie  dryly,  "  I  know 
your  feelings  on  the  subject  so  thor- 
oughly  " 

*'I^ow  this  is  what  I  simply  cannot 
stand  I  "  whined  Sir  John,  turning  his 
head  to  and  fro  on  the  cushions,  as 
though  in  great  nervous  stress. 

"  Master  was  very  upset  before  din- 
ner, sir,  and  he'll  have  a  worse  night  if 
he's  not  calmed  down,"  Jeffreys  whis- 
pered rapidly. 

"  I  have  that  letter  of  Thomson's  in 
my  pocket ;  you  promised  you  would 
look  into  the  matter.  That's  all  I 
wanted  to  speak  about,"  said  Willie, 
looking  over,  from  his  post  by  the 
mantelpiece,  from  the  servant  to  his 
brother :  — 

"  Jeffreys,  I  will  call  you  when  I 
leave  Sir  John." 

Jeffreys  vanished  into  another  room. 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  I  can  bear  any 
scolding,'^  said  the  baronet,  with  a  little 
laugh  ;  ''  and  I  am  not  in  the  humor 
for  whining  over  the  sufferings  of  per- 
fectly healthy,  sound-conditioned  peo- 
ple whose  chief  enjoyment  is  the  hating 
of  their  richer  neighbors." 

"  We  may  as  well  leave  that  alone  in 
the  mean  time  ;  we  aren't  very  likely 
to  agree  upon  it.  Here  is  Thomson's 
letter." 

''  Don't  read  it ;  I  cannot  stand  their 
phraseology  I    What  is  his  answer  ?  " 

''  It  cannot  be  done  ;  the  money  be- 
longs to  me  and  to  Bose  at  our  moth- 
er's death,  and  neither  you  nor  I  can 
touch  a  farthing  of  it,  with  or  without 
her  consent." 

''  I  cannot  believe  that  Thomson  has 
come  to  such  an  insane  conclusion  I  " 
Sir  John  broke  out  violently. 

"  Well,  here  it  is  in  black  and  white. 
I  told  you  that  you  could  not  possibly 
get  the  money,  and  it  turns  out  that  I 
am  just  as  powerless ;  her  ladyship 
cannot  get  it  herself." 

''There  is  just  this  about  it,  then. 
You  must  go  to  Edinburgh  and   see 


Thomson  yourself ;  I  would  have  him 
here,  but  his  last  visit  was  a  trial  of  the 
keenest  nature.  You  must  tell  him  the 
affair  point  by  point.  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  put  yourself  out  of  the  question 
also" — Sir  John's  ready  sneer  came 
into  play  —  "and  represent  matters 
from  my  point  of  view ;  the  money  is 
certainly  more  yours  than  mine,  but 
you  can  repay  yourself  out  of  the  estate 
later.  I  cannot  last  more  than  a  year  ; 
Herries  said  as  much  this  morning ; 
and  though  he  no  more  understands  me 
than  that  fool  Hutchinson  did,  he  isn't 
so  far  out  this  time  I " 

Willie  frowned  and  moved  his  feet 
upon  the  rug. 

"  Then  you  wish  me  to  go  to  Edin- 
burgh   " 

"  And  explain  the  real  urgency  of  the 
matter  —  nothing  else.    To-morrow  ?  " 

"  If  you  give  me  a  cheque,  I  suppose 
80  ;  no,  not  to-morrow  ;  next  day." 

"  Very    well   then  ;    now My 

God,  what's  that  ?  " 

The  sudden  cry  brought  Jeffreys  on 
the  scene  at  once. 

"  Something  touched  my  hand  I  "  Sir 
John  went  on  in  high  nervous  alarm. 

"  It's  Kate  I  She  followed  me  into 
the  room,  I  suppose,"  Willie  explained, 
witli  his  eye  upon  the  spaniel,  whose 
icy  nose  thrust,  with  overweening  confi- 
dence, into  Sir  John's  moist,  delicate 
hand,  was  the  cause  of  excitement. 

"  Kick  the  brute  out  at  once  I  " 
shouted  Sir  John,  with  an  oath.  "  How 
can  you  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  bring 
it  when  you  know  the  state  of  my 
head?" 

"Sorry  you  were  startled,"  Willie 
said  quickly.  "  I  left  her  with  Rose  ; 
but  she  always  sneaks  about  at  my 
heels.  I  will  say  good-night,  as  that 
business  is  settled ;  you  can  let  me 
know  if  you  have  any  other  commis- 
sions." 

He  left  Sir  John  deep  in  his  tumbler 
of  champagne,  and  strolled  out  upon 
the  lawn,  filling  his  pipe  and  talking  to 
Kate  as  he  went. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  tapped  on 
the  drawing-room  window. 

Rose  was  sitting  with  her  mother, 
and  came  at  once  to  speak  to  him.    He 
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was  leaning  up  against  the  stone  sill, 
his  thin  black  coat  open,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  his  line  face  lit  with 
an  unconscious  smile.  He  had  asked 
•her  for  her  Scotch  song-book,  and  she 
brought  it  him. 

"What  do  you  want  it  for?"  she 
said,  still  holding  it,  and  prepared  to 
look  up  anything  he  named. 

"  Give  it  here  a  moment.  I  want  to 
see  the  second  verse  of  a  song  I  know  ; 
I  think  it's  in  this."  And  he  strolled 
away  with  the  book,  and  flung  himself 
on  the  damp  garden  seat  while  he 
turned  up  the  index.  He  came  on  it  at 
once  ;  the  ardent  Kate  leaped  up  Re- 
side him  and  pushed  her  fat  body  close 
up  to  his  arm  ;  when  he  had  turned  up 
the  page,  he  put  an  arm  round  her,  and 
they  appeared  to  read  the  verses  to- 
gether. 

The  smile  on  his  face  deepened  and 
widened  ;  he  read  slowly,  takiug  in  the 
sweetness  of  the  lines,  turning  over 
the  thought  they  brought  him,  half 
saying  the  words  with  his  lips,  and  then 
staring  across  the  lawn  to  where  the 
twilight  stole  slowly  from  among  the 
dark  masses  of  the  yews  that  were 
ranged  at  the  foot.  The  twilight  had 
hidden  there  all  day. 

He  was  almost  sure  now  that  Aveline 
loved  him  ;  all  the  annoyances  of  his 
daily  life  seemed  to  fall  off  from  him 
in  the  presence  of  that  assurance.  By 
and  by  his  mother  called  to  him  to  come 
in  out  of  the  damp  ;  and  he  knocked 
his  pipe  out  on  the  seat,  pushed  Kate 
down,  and  went  into  the  house  more 
refreshed  and  invigorated  than  if  he 
had  drunk  from  Sir  John's  biij  tumbler. 

He  was  very  bright  and  gay  that 
evening,  and  even  sang  for  them,  a 
thing  he  could  rarely  be  induced  to  do  ; 
he  told  his  mother  he  was  starting  for 
Edinburgh  in  two  days'  time  ;  and 
when  she  kissed  him  before  going  up 
to  her  room,  she  patted  his  big  shoulder 
and  said  "  My  brave  son,"  in  a  voice 
that  affected  him  very  deeply.  ■ 

He  stood  a  long  time  at  his  window 
thinking  ;  a  sense  of  that  friendliness  a 
summer  night  has  always  had  for  lovers 
was  present  with  him,  and  helped  him 
to  look  boldly  up  to  the  stars'  bright 


faces  with  his  happiness  all  lettered  in 
his  eyes.  He  had  suffered  a  great  many 
hard,  sore  things,  and  he  was  going  to 
forget  it  all  in  the  love  that  was  wait- 
ing for  him  !  He  had  only  to  stretch 
out  his  hand  for  it,  and,  in  his  joy  and 
triumph,  he  was  very  humble  though 
very  proud. 

Kate  rubbing  against  his  knees  awoke 
him  from  his  dreaming,  and  she  re- 
minded him  he  had  not  spread  the  rug 
upon  which  she  slept. 

Next  afternoon  he  left  Bose  packing 
his  portmanteau  and  went  off  whistling 
to  the  banks  of  the  Erne. 

He  found  Aveline  sitting  in  a  patch 
of  shade  where  the  water  was  quieter  ; 
he  had  known  that  he  should  find  her. 

She  had  been  singing,  reading,, 
dreaming.  Her  choice  of  books  waa 
not  great,  and  it  included  no  novels 
or  story-books  whatsoever.  She  had 
"  Aurora  Leigh  ;  "  a  Longfellow  ;  and 
a  volume  or  two  of  Greek  philosophy  ^ 
as  personal  friends.  A  little  worn  copy 
of  the  ''  Antigone  "  was  often  her  hand- 
book for  a  week  at  a  time,  and  all  these 
she  knew  and  recurred  to  often  and 
often.  Where  she  did  not  fully  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  her  fluent 
fancy  skimmed  above  them  in  the  swal- 
low-flight that  is  so  natural  to  a  pictur- 
esque mind,  and  often  superimposed  a 
meaning  all  her  own. 

Best  of  all,  she  knew  the  ballads  of 
her  country  ;  and  the  old,  old  love- 
songs  that  gave  Burns  his  inspiration 
were  familiar  to  her  and  often  on  her 
lips  ;  music  was  unconscious  with  her  ; 
her  clear,  tender  voice  bent  to  the  sim- 
ple old  airs  like  some  silver  birch  sap- 
ling to  the  summer  winds,  and  she 
could  not  have  told  you  what  she  waa 
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The  book  beside  her  was  sunk  in  the 
green  of  the  mosses  ;  she  was  looking 
over  to  the  opposite  bank,  where  a  light 
wood-breatli  came  through  the  tree 
trunks  and  bent  the  few  late  scabious 
blooms  that  still  shone  a  soft  pinkish 
purple,  though  their  season  was  past. 

There's  many  things  that  come  and  gae, 

Just  kent,  and  just  forgotten, 
And  the  flowers  that  busk  a  bonnie  brae. 

Gin  anlther  year,  lie  rotten  I 
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It  was  a  bit  of  that  sad-sweet  sotig, 
"It's  Dowie  in  the  hint  o'  Hairst." 
She  had  sung  it  through,  and  she  had 
just  come  to  that  verse  when  Willie 
Gordon  appeared  upon  the  path  ;  ah, 
with  Aveline  it  was  all  yet  to  be 
"  kent ; "  she  was  far,  very  far  from 
understanding  that  the  same  dowel's  do 
not  bloom  next  year.  Flowei-s  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  same  places,  yes  ;  but, 
not  the  same  flowers.  These  were  not 
thoughts  for  her  ;  a  flower  herself,  who 
was  so  ready  to  bloom  ;  whose  dog-rose 
blushes  flaunted  flag-like  in  her  cheeks 
as  the  twigs  crashed  for  Willie's  coming. 

Kate  bounded  in  advance  and  got  her 
greeting,  then  came  the  look  between 
the  two  pairs  of  eyes  ;  no  hand-shake,  of 
course,  at  these  informal  meetings. 

"You  still  come  to  your  favorite 
haunt  ? "  Willie  said,  when  he  had 
seated  himself  on  the  big,  grey  boulder 
whose  scanty  mosses  he  had  flattened 
many  times. 

"  Yes,  I  am  so  ceitain  of  being  quite 
alone  ;  no  one  ever  comes  here." 

"  Except  me." 

"  And  yott  don't  always  ;  the  other 
night  I  was  here  and  you  appeared,  and 
—  you  didn't  —  disturb  me." 

"  You  were  singing,  and  I " 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that  you  ought 
to  have  come  ;  I  meant  that  even  you 
do  not  disturb  me  always." 

"  But  you  know  that  I  like  to  come  ?  " 
said  Willie  quietly,  and  searched  her 
face  with  his  frank  eyes.  "I  am  going 
to  Edinburgh  to-morrow,"  he  added 
abruptly,  as  she  made  no  response  to 
his  tentative  advance. 

"  Yes  ?    For  very  long  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  how  long  ;  ten  days 
perhaps." 

"  Oh  I  Not  longer  ?  "  in  a  voice 
whose  relief  was  unmistakable. 

"  I  cannot  tell.  If  I  had  my  own 
way,  I  would  go  away  for  months, 
years  —  and  do  something  or  other." 

"  You  do  not  like  being  here  ?  "  she 
asked,  surprised  at  his  face  and  em- 
phasis. 

"  This  sort  of  life  is  not  full  enough 
for  me  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  ;  a  great, 
hulking  fellow  like  me  shouldn't  eat  his 
head  off  !  " 


Her  eyes  roved  over  him,  his  face, 
his  shoulders,  his  whole  figure,  with  a 
sort  of  new  shyness  thrown  over  her 
simplicity  of  manner  ;  he  was  conscious 
of  it,  and  yet  he  could  not  catch  her 
eye. 

"  Ko  ;  you  could  work  very  hard,  I'm 
sure,"  was  all  she  said,  and  she  paused 
long  before  she  said  it,  having  the  un- 
readiness of  a  transparent  soul  at  fling- 
ing some  slight,  appropriate  phrase  in 
front  of  the  deeper  thought  she  could 
not  do  other  than  conceal. 

"  If  I  were  going  out  into  the  world 
to-morrow,  as  I  wish  to  God  I  were  go- 
ing "  —  Willie  began  very  gravely  —  "I 
should  ask  you  to  wish  me  well,  and  to 
think  of  me  sometimes  ;  I  should  ask 
you,  perhaps,  to  come  here  and  think  of 
me  —  think  of  me  as  if  I  were  some  one 
you  loved  and  cared  to  watch  over." 

Aveline  dropped  her  clear  eyes,  and 
looked  at  the  long  flower-colored  hands 
lying  idly  between  her  knees  ;  she  could 
quite  well  hear  each  soft  breath  she 
drew  ;  she  could  hear  the  needles  drop- 
ping from  the  pines  some  yards  away 

—  even  above  the  river's  waters.  He 
was  looking  at  her  all  the  lime  as  he 
had  never  looked  at  her  before  ;  but  she 
was  too  startled  and  surprised  to  know 
this. 

In  raising  her  head  with  a  nervous 
gesture  to  break  the  strange  spell  that 
was  falling  on  her,  this  glance  clashed 
warmly  with  her  own.  Her  cheeks  de- 
fied the  dog-rose  now. 

"  Would  you  do  it,  do  you  think  ?  '* 
he  said  at  last.  And  she  had  no  an- 
swer to  give  him  at  all. 

"  But  I  need  not  bother  you  to  tell 
me,"  he  went  on  in  a  different  tone. 
"  I  am  no  more  free  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  work  than  I  am  free  to"  — 
it  seemed  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  or 
two,  then,  in  a  lower  voice  continued 

—  "  than  I  am  free  to  ask  you  for  your 
thoughts  or  your  love  —  because  I  am 
not  my  own  master,  because  I  have  no 
life  of  my  own." 

Such  a  silence  fell  on  them  both  as 
only  the  woodlands  can  compass,  a 
silence  full  of  long,  soothing  murmurs, 
a  silence  made  up  of  thousands  of  live, 
nameless  sounds. 
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A  certain  color  had  flowed  to  the 
long  hands  that  lay  on  her  knees,  and 
all  Aveline's  thought  and  sense  seemed 
suspended,  breathless  in  the  face  of  a 
new  sensation  that  was  partly  pleasure, 
but  so  much,  oh,  so  much  more  pain. 

But  Willie  spoke.  '^  Sing  to  me,  will 
jou?"  he  said  suddenly,  and  some 
emotion  made  his  voice  untisual.  **  Sing 
something." 

*'  It's  dowie  in  the  hint  o'  hairst, 
At  the  wa'gang  o'  the  a  wallow. 

When  the  wind  grows  caold  and  the  bums 
grow  bauld, 
And  the  woods  are  hlngln'  yellow." 

'*Not  that  one,"  he  said,  smiling, 
and  laying  for  a  second  his  hands  on 
her  knee.  ^^I  love  that  one,  but  it's 
too  sad ;  sing  me  the  one  about  ^  Yar- 
row ! ' " 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  him  full  of  a 
startled  sort  of  terror.  "  That's  a  sad 
one  too,"  she  said.  "You  know  it 
goes  :  '  She  found  him  drowned  in  Yar- 
row.'   They  are  all  sad,  they But 

I'm  afraid  I  must  be  going  home  now." 

She  got  up,  and  he  picked  up  her 
book  for  her. 

"  Really."  He  stood  up  too  ;  looking 
so  big,  so  wondrous  bonnie,  that  her 
heart  misgave  her  more  and  more. 

"Yes,  I  really  must  hurry.  Good- 
bye I "  She  held  out  her  hand,  and 
when  he  clasped  it,  a  horrid  sort  of  fear 
fell  upon  her;  she  was  parting  with 
him ;  this  was  the  end  of  her  chance 
of  speaking  to  him  or  he  to  her,  and 
there  would  be  long  to  wait  for  another. 
A  vivid  light  flamed  into  her  face,  and 
fear  —  and  something  else  gave  her 
courage.  "  And,  Mr.  Gordon,"  she 
began  hurriedly,  while  the  red  glowed 
to  the  curls  that  rayed  out  from  her 
head,  "  even  though  you  are  not  going 
away  for  long  years,  I — I  shall  be 
thinking  of  you  sometimes  as  I  sit 
here.  Do  you  think  it  matters? — I 
mean,  I  don't  think  it  matters  whether 
one  is  free  or  not  free,  one  likes  to  be 
thought  of  kindly  all  the  same  ;  at  least, 
I  should " 

She  was  dreadfully  frightened  and 
ashamed  as  she  stood  there  trying  to  be 
true  to  herself,  but  to  him  she  seemed 
only  divine. 


'^  You  would  like  to  know  you  had 
some  one's  kind  thoughts,  even  if " 

It  seemed  that  either  she  gave  them 
or  he  took  her  hands,  then 

"  Give  me  your  kind  thoughts,  Ave- 
line  I  Give  me  all  that  you  can  witii- 
out  my  having  to  ask  for  it,  because  I 
may  not  ask  as  yet.  I  want  a  great 
deal  I  And  sing  the  little  song  about 
^  Willie '  sometimes,  even  though  she 
did  find  him  drowned  in  Yarrow  ;  you 
know  the  one  I  mean  ?  There  is  none 
that  suits  your  voice  so  well."  He  was 
smiling,  but  there  was  a  triumph  as 
well  as  an  entreaty  in  his  eyes.  "At 
least  —  I  think  so  I 

WilUe's  fab*  and  Willie's  rare  I 
And  Willle^B  wondrous  bonnie, 
And  Willie' 8  hecht  to  marry  m€, 
Gin  e'er  he  marries  any  !  " 

He  sang  the  quaint  old  words  to  her  in 
his  rich  Scottish  voice,  the  voice  that, 
when  it  is  tender.  Is  more  tender  than 
any  other  ;  and  he  would  .look  at  her, 
right  into  her  eyes,  and  there  was  no 
place  to  hide  her  face,  because  her 
hands  were  tight  in  his,  and  so  she  had 
to  hide  it  on  his  shoulder. 


From  BUekwood's  Magaxine. 
ST.  VINCENT. 

Let  us  set  our  faces  to  the  south- 
west, towards  the  islands  which  link 
together  the  two  Americas.  It  is  the 
course,  roughly  speaking,  on  which 
Columbus  went ;  some  flash  of  his  he- 
roic temper  seems  still  to  illuminate 
these  ocean  paths.  We  leave  behind 
us  the  Azores,  great  pillars  of  rock, 
once  deemed  earth's  farthest  bound ; 
and  now  the  sea-birds,  which  have  fol- 
lowed us  from  Europe,  fly  backwards  ; 
they  dare  not  face  the  two  thousand 
miles  of  landless  waters  over  which  we 
are  speeding.  The  track  on  which  we 
are  set  is  one  not  much  frequented  by 
ships,  even  to-day  ;  sky  and  sea  spread 
for  the  most  part  solitary  around,  be- 
neath, and  above  us.  How  wonderful, 
how  various,  in  spite  of  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  their  substantial  character, 
is  either  I 

Mighty  is  the  ocean ;  but  mightier 
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are  the  heavenly  orbs  above  us,  and  it 
is  these  which  will  convey  most  sense 
of  novelty  to  the  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  temperate  zone,  when  he  voy- 
ages southward.  Day  by  day  the  Pole- 
fitar  sinks  ;  the  Great  Bear,  dipping  his 
tail  beneath  the  waves,  belies  old  Ho- 
mer's verse,  when  he  sings  how  *'  this 
alone  of  the  constellations  is  without 
share  in  the  baths  of  ocean  ; "  Orion 
and  Sirius  mount  to  an  unwonted  height 
in  the  zenith.  Meanwhile  strangers 
«oar  into  view  :  Canopus,  only  less  bril- 
liant than  Sirius  ;  the  Southern  Cross 
follows,  and  the  bright  Centaur,  whose 
chief  star  is  nearest  of  all  the  remoter 
heavenly  bodies  to  our  solar  system. 
Or  perhaps  the  full  moon  stands  in  the 
top  of  the  sky  ;  you  never  saw  her  there 
in  England,  and  it  does  not  at  lirst 
occur  to  you  to  crane  your  neck  up- 
wards and  look  for  her  there  ;  the  mys- 
terious mellow  light,  which  floods  the 
air  and  sparkles  on  the  waves,  suits 
well  with  the  warmer  breezes,  and  you 
accept  it  without  inquiring  whence  it 
comes. 

But  more  than  either  moon  or  stars 
does  the  sunrise  blend  the  inmost  being 
of  heaven  and  earth.  You  have  left 
your  berth  at  five  o'clock,  while  it  is 
yet  night,  and  are  pacing  the  deck. 
The  stars  are  burning  still,  —  quite 
different  from  the  stars  of  the  evening 
before,  for  the  heavens  have  revolved 
through  one-third  of  their  circuit ;  a 
faint  glow  glimmers  on  the  eastern 
verge.  Above  that  glow  shines  the 
planet  Mercury,  whom  the  fogs  and 
«moke  of  England  generally  hide  from 
our  view  ;  we  can  understand  now  why 
the  Greeks  named  him  the  herald  of 
the  gods.  But  presently  pink  and 
^reen  streamers  shoot  up  from  some 
point  below  the  horizon  ;  the  clouds  are 
edged  with  gold  and  crimson ;  then 
suddenly  a  great  yellow  ball  thrusts  its 
rim  up.  Perhaps  a  wave,  even  now, 
will  dash  upwards,  and  hide  it  again  ; 
but  it  ascends,  —  and  now,  is  this  a 
jellow  ball,  or  not  rather  a  marvellous 
aupematural  being,  standing  tiptoe  on 
the  waves  ?  But  in  a  minute  he  be- 
comes too  bright  for  the  eye  to  rest  on 
iiim. 


Such  a  spectacle  is  no  unworthy 
prelude  to  those  islands  of  the  sun, 
those  flashing  jewels  which  lie  like  a 
necklace  round  the  Caribbean  Sea ; 
wherein  the  rainfall  indeed  is  many 
times  the  i-ainfall  of  England  (saving  at 
our  dear  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land lakes),  but;  somehow  or  other  the 
rainfall  does  not'mean^absence  of  sun- 
light ;  forlo  !  the  floodgates  of  heaven 
are  opened,  torreiits  descend  out  of  the 
sky,  and  yet  a  gleam  of  light  is  over  it 
all,  and  in  an  hour  all  is  clear  again, 
and  even  the  roads  and  by-paths  have 
no  pools  of  water  or  quagmires  of  mud, 
for  all  the  moisture  has  been  absorbed 
into  the  porous  soil  and  into  the  thirst- 
ing and  all-pervading  vegetation. 

It  is  of  one  only  of  these  islands  that 
I  write  now  —  St.  Vincent.  Where  all 
are  beautiful,  to  what  purpose  would  it 
be  to  attempt  a  comparison  between 
this  and  others  ?  Let  it  be  described 
for  itself  alone. 

You  may  reach  it,  generally,  on  the 
thirteenth  morning  after  leaving  South- 
ampton,  having  touched  at  Barbados 
on  the  way,  and  changed  vessels  there. 
If  you  wish  to  see  the  island  properly, 
you  must  have  obtained  introductions  ; 
for  hotels  are  certainly  rare  in  it  (though 
I  am  told  that  some  are  to  be  built).  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  have  had  an 
introduction  to  Captain  Irwin  Maling, 
the  administrator,  whose  guest  I  was, 
and  to  whose  kindness  I  owe  nearly  all 
my  pei:sonal  knowledge  of  the  island. 

The  view  from  Government  House 
is  one  of  those  which,  when  you  see, 
you  wish  for  a  painter  to  delineate  and 
make  perpetual.  Immediately  in  front 
is  the  sloping  garden,  filled  with  bright 
tropical  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  — 
white  stephanotis,  and  red  coiyleta,  and 
purple  bougainvillea,  and,  not  less  wel- 
come to  an  English  eye,  a  bed  of  roses, 
and  honeysuckle  climbing  up  the  house- 
wall  ;  a  charming  disorder,  with  noth- 
ing glaring  or  formal  about  it.  Then, 
as  the  ground  sinks  seawards,  great  for- 
ests and  fruit-trees  rise  on  the  declivity, 
thick-foliaged  mango  and  durable  teak, 
and  almond,  whose  fresh  green  leaves 
contrast  with  the  sere  red,  and  silk- 
cotton  with  vast,  wedge-like  roots  ;  but 
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though  ia  fact  they  are  so ;  but  in  this, 
that  whereas  Fairfield  is  bare  for  the 
whole  upper  half  of  ita  etature,  every 
sktpe,  every  spur,  everj'  rocky  pinnacle 
and  precipice  of  Uount  St.  Andrew  is 
covered  with  dense  tropical  forest.  At 
least  this  was  the  look  of  things  ;  but 
being  credibly  told  thi^t  there  w^  a  little 
bare  piece  at  the  top,  I  conceived  that 
a  view  over  the  whole  range  might  be 
attained  theiefrom,  and  resolved  to  ex- 
plore. Accordingly,  on  April  5,  1890, 
having  made  some  preliminaiy  investi- 
gatioD  before  breakfast,  I  set  out  for 
the  climb  at  twenty  minutes  to  eleven, 
au  hour  at  which  the  very  idea  of  walk- 
ing will  make  every  true  l\'est  Indian 
shudder.  Every  tnkite  West  Indian,  be 
it  well  understood  ;  for  lo  I  as  I  sur- 
mount tl)B  first  spur  of  the  hills,  here 
come  the  negro  population  streaming 
in,  bound  for  the  market  at  Kingstown 
—  the  women  carrying  huge  baskets  on 
their  heads,  filled  to  the  brim  with  plan- 
tains and  bananas,  yams  and  bread- 
fruit, and  I  know  not  what  else  ;  the 
men  carrying  nothing,  or  at  most  a  cut- 
lass and  some  small  article.  An 
equal  division  of  labor  between  the 
sexes,  you  will  say  ?  It  is  so.  But 
meanwhile,  regard  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  scene.  Tlie  road  winds  in  and 
out,  following  the  cui-ves  of  the  hill- 
side ;  the  cottages  are  planted  along 
the  wayside,  each  under  the  shadow  of 
its  banana  or  its  cocoaiiut-]mlm  ;  here 
and  there  comes  a  denser  piece  of 
shade,  caused  by  mango-tree  or  tama- 
rind. Five  hundred  feet  below  me 
the  blue  sea  ;  overhead  is  the  blazing 
sun,  against  which  with  more  or  less 
success  I  have  raised  the  protection  of 
an  umbrella.  The  first  thought  that 
occurs  to  me  is,  "How  Af rican  1 "  for 
all  whom  I  meet  are  of  the  negro  race 
pure  and  simple  ;  there  are  no  mulat- 
tos. But  the  next  thought  is,  "  How 
civilized  I"  The  negro  may  have 
wild  man  hidden  In  his  breast —  wi 
have  a  little  of  it,  and  it  even  has  some 
Idnship  with  that  spark  of  native 
wbich  we  name  originality  ;  but  clearly 
hs  Qts  here  into  tlie  economical  struc- 
ture of  society,  and  jj^^  adb »•■'"'*  »' 
the  great  school  w 


sell.    If    we  ask  too  closely  after  his 
spiritual  part,  he  might  ask  some  of  u» 

kward  questions  of  the  same  kind. 
Let  it  be  enough  that  his  cutlass,  though 
it  looks  formidable,  is  meant  for  peace- 
ful and  not  for  warlike  puqtoses. 

But  this  overbutdeuing  of  the 
weaker  sex,  is  not  this  a  token  of  sav- 
agery 7  "  It  must.be  admitted  that  it 
' ;  but  are  such  tokens  unknown  In 
Europe  ?  I  have  seen  women  in  Swit- 
zerland bent  double  by  the  long  carry- 
ing of  burdens  on  their  backs.  A  negro 
lan,  on  tlte  contrary,  is  actually 
improved  in  deportment  by  her  metliod 
of  carrying  her  burden.  Whatever  it 
be  that  she  places  on  the  top  of  her 
head  —  whether  it  be  a  hundredweight 
of  Bugarcanes,  or  a  tray  full  of  crockery 
and  glass,  or  a  pUin  bottle  stuck  on 
end  —  it  is  very  seldom  that  she  will 
need  to  steady  it  witli  her  hand  ;  long 
practice,  perhaps  also  an  innate  dex- 
terity, enables  her  to  march  away  up- 
right as  one  of  the  statues  of  the 
Caiyalides.  Hence  it  is  tliat  a  negress, 
when  engaged  in  her  ordinary  occupa- 
tions, is  rarely  an  unpleasing  sight, 
whatever  her  plainness  of  feature. 
Whether  tlie  external  pressure  on  the 
head  is  favorable  to  the  intellectual 
development  within  is  a  different  ques- 
tion ;  but  a  certain  opeuness  and  frienil- 
liness  of  manner  is  naturally  associated 
with  the  stately  mode  of  carriage,  as  I 
experienced  more  than  once  on  the  day 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  Taking  my 
stroll  in  the  early  morning,  I  had  passed 
three  women  talking  with  a  vehemenco 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  quarrel. 
Beyond  doubt  something  was  being 
discussed  which  gave  occasion  for  the 
grandiloquence  characteristic  of  the 
race.  "  There's  a  God  in  heaven,"  one 
of  them  said  solemnly,  and  raised  her 
hand.  However,  I  could  not  make  out 
the  subject.  Betuming  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  I  found  them  still  in  dispute, 
and  stopped  to  listen  ;  but  they  also 
stopped,  and  grinned,  not  ill-naturedly. 
"We're  not  quarlling,  sar,  we're  only 
tarhing,"  the  most  majestic  of  the 
sibyls  remarked,  and  I  passed  on. 

To  return.    At  midday,  after  a  fout^ 
>ile  walk,  having  followed  a  glen  of 
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liimself ;  and  besides,  had  he  not  had 
an  intimation  from  the  supernatural 
world,  portending  success  ?  "  Brother," 
he  said  to  the  governor,  with  that  cour- 
tesy which  distinguished  these  children 
of  nature,  "  I  had  a  dream  last  night." 
**What  was  it,  brother?"  replied  the 
governor.  "  I  dreamed  that  you  took 
that  garment  off  your  shoulders  and 
presented  it  to  me."  The  governor 
was  well  aware  of  the  religious  impres- 
sive uess  of  dreams  to  the  Carib  mind  ; 
and  when  the  chief  departed,  he  carried 
away  the  coveted  robe  with  him.  A  few 
im»ttt]is  afterwaiTds,  Govcnior  Young 
returned  the  visit ;  the  Carib  appeared 
in  his  acquired  splendors,  proud  and 
happy ;  but  the  governor,  before  he 
depailed,  intimated  that  he  too  had  a 
communication  to  make  of  the  super- 
natural order.  "  Brother,"  he  said,  "  I 
too  have  had  a  dream."  "What  is 
it?"  was  the  apprehensive  reply.  *'I 
dreamed  that  you  gave  me  that  rocky 
islet  off  the  coast  hard  by."  The  Carib 
could  but  say  that  he  would  comply 
with  an  intimation  so  authorized.  The 
islet  was  of  no  apparent  importance, 
but  when  a  few  guns  had  been  mounted 
on  it,  it  commanded  a  long  i*ange 
of  coast,  hitherto  undisputedly  Carib. 
**  Ah,  brother,  brother,"  said  the  chief, 
when  he  and  the  governor  next  met,  "  I 
pray,  dream  no  more  dreams  I  " 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  Caribs 
were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
lords  of  St.  Vincent ;  a  hundred  and 
fifty  3'eai*8  ago  they  still  constituted  thi' 
large  majority  of  the  population.  Even 
a  hundred  yeare  ago,  thousands  of  them 
were  counted  among  the  inhabiUml.s 
of  the  island.  Then,  in  an  unlucky 
moment,  they  were  caught  (like  the 
Haytians)  by  the  revolutionary  fever, 
and  joined  the  French  in  their  war 
with  us.  Terrible,  for  the  space  of 
some  twenty  months,  was  the  fighting, 
and  still  there  are  traces  of  it ;  cannon 
balls  are  dug  up  from  the  peaceful 
fields,  or  a  cannon  mouth  will  project, 
ominously  but  harmlessly,  out  of  mother 
earth,  and  walls  have  the  imprint  of 
rude  assault  still  upon  them.  Aber- 
cromby  brought  that  contest  to  a  close. 
The  cliff  is  still  shown  on  the  leeward 


coast  from  which,  after  their  last 
defeat,  numbera  of  the  Caribs  flung 
themselves  into  the  sea.  The  rest  sur- 
rendered ;  and,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  five  thousand,  were  transported  to 
the  island  of  Ruatan,  fifteen  hundred 
miles  to  the  west,  near  Honduras. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  a  race 
which  could  flourish  in  one  tropical 
island  should  not  flourish  in  another, 
however  remote  in  longitude.  But 
local  knowledge  is  clearly  a  point  of 
nmch  importance,  both  to  man,  and 
beast.  The  harmless  black  snake  of 
St.  Vincent,  which  on 'its  own  ground 
destroys  the  poisonous  fer  de  lancCy 
cannot  maintain  itself  in  St.  Lucia,  the 
enemy's  quartera.  The  Caribs,  it  is 
believed,  have  all  died  away  in  Kuatan. 
Only  two  or  three  hundred,  who  after 
the  war  had  hidden  themselves  in  in- 
accessible glens,  emerged  after  eight 
years'  retirement,  were  pardoned,  and 
received  a  small  grant  of  land,  which 
they  still  retain,  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  St.  Vincent.  And  now,  in 
all  the  West  Indies,  this  handful  in  St. 
Vincent,  and  a  like  number  or  a  little 
more  in  Dominica,  are  all  that  remain 
of  that  widespread  tribe,  who,  when 
Columbus  first  sailed  past  these  shores, 
were  the  sole  owners  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  outwaixl  look 
of  St.  Vincent  of  which  I  would  en- 
deavor to  convey  an  impression  to  my 
readers.  If  I  describe  my  ascent  of 
the  most  southern,  and  also  of  the  most 
northern,  mountain  in  the  island  — 
Mount  St.  Andrew  and  the  Soufl'rifere 
—  and  what  was  to  be  seen  in  the  as- 
cent' and  descent  of  either,  this  will 
irive  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  whole.  The 
8ouffrifere  holds  the  place  Of  honor, 
being  over  four  thousand  feet  high  ; 
Mount  St.  Andrew  is  called  twenty-five 
hundred  feet,  but  my  impression  is  that 
it  may  be  a  little  more. 

As  Fairfield  extends  its  bmnching 
arms  over  Rydal,  so  does  Mount  St. 
Andrew  over  Kingstown  —  but  with  a 
difference.  This  difference  does  not 
lie  chiefiy  in  the  fact  that  the  ridges  of 
the  tropical  mountain  are  narrower  and 
more  knobby  than  tlrose  of  its  rival, 
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though  in  fact  ihey  are  so  ;  but  in  this, 
that  whereas  Fairfield  is  bare  for  the 
whole  upper  half  of  its  stature,  every 
slope,  every  spur,  eveiy  rocky  pinnacle 
and  precipice  of  Mount  St.  Andrew  is 
covered  with  dense  tropical  forest.  At 
least  this  was  the  look  of  things  ;  but 
being  credibly  told  thsft  there  w^s  a  little 
bare  piece  at  the  top,  I  conceived  that 
a  view  over  the  whole  range  might  be 
attained  therefrom,  and  resolved  to  ex- 
plore. Accordingly,  on  April  5,  1890, 
having  made  some  preliminary  investi- 
gation before  breakfast,  I  set  put  for 
the  climb  at  twenty  minutes  to  eleven, 
an  hour  at  which  the  veiy  idea  of  walk- 
ing will  make  every  true  West  Indian 
shudder.  Every  white  West  Indian,  be 
it  well  understood  ;  for  lo  I  as  I  sur- 
mount tlje  fii-st  spur  of  the  hills,  here 
come  the  negro  population  streaming 
in,  bound  for  the  market  at  Kingstown 
—  the  women  carrying  huge  baskets  on 
their  heads,  filled  to  the  brim  with  plan- 
tains and  bananas,  yams  and  bread- 
fruity  and  I  know  not  what  else  ;  the 
men  carrying  nothing,  or  at  most  a  cut- 
lass and  some  small  article.  An  un- 
equal division  of  labor  between' the 
sexes,  you  will  say  ?  It  is  so.  But 
meanwhile,  regard  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  scene.  The  road  winds  in  and 
out,  following  the  curves  of  the  hUl- 
side  ;  the  cottages  are  planted  along 
the  wayside,  each  under  the  shadow  of 
its  banana  or  its  cocoanut-palm  ;  here 
and  there  comes  a  denser  piece  of 
shade,  caused  by  mango-tree  or  tama- 
rind. Five  hundred  feet  below  me  is 
the  blue  sea ;  overhead  is  the  blazing 
sun,  against  which  with  more  or  less 
success  I  have  raised  the  protection  of 
an  umbrella.  The  first  thought  that 
occurs  to  me  is,  "  How  African  I  "  for 
all  whom  I  meet  are  of  the  negro  race 
pure  and  simple  ;  there  are  no  mulat- 
tos. But  the  next  thought  is,  *^How 
civilized  1 "  Tbe  negro  may  have  the 
wild  man  hidden  in  his  breast  —  we  all 
have  a  little  of  it,  and  it  even  has  some 
kinship  with  that  spark  of  native  fire 
which  we  name  originality  ;  but  clearly 
he  fits  here  into  the  economical  struc- 
ture of  society,  and  is  an  adherent  •f 
the  great  school  which  bids  us  buy  and 


sell.  If  we  ask  too  closely  after  his 
spiritual  part,  he  might  ask  some  of  u» 
awkward  questions  of  the  same  kind. 
Let  it  be  enough  that  his  cutlass,  though 
it  looks  formidable,  is  meant  for  peace- 
ful and  not  for  warlike  purposes. 

'^But  this  overburdening  of  the 
weaker  sex,  is  not  this  a  token  of  sav- 
ag^ry  ?  "  It  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  so  ;  but  are  such  tokens  unknown  in 
Europe  ?  I  have  seen  women  in  Swit* 
zerland  bent  double  by  the  long  carry- 
ing of  burdens  on  their  backs.  A  negro 
woman,  on  the  contrary,  is  actually 
improved  in  deportment  by  her  metliod 
of  carrying  her  burden.  Whatever  it 
be  that  she  places  on  the  top  of  her 
head  —  whether  it  be  a  hundredweight 
of  sugarcanes,  or  a  tray  full  of  crockery 
and  glass,  or  a  plain  bottle  stuck  on 
end  —  it  is  very  seldom  that  she  will 
need  to  steady  it  with  her  hand  ;  long- 
practice,  perhaps  also  an  innate  dex- 
terity, enables  her  to  march  away  up- 
right as  one  of  the  statues  of  the 
Caryatides.  Hence  it  is  that  a  negress,. 
when  engaged  in  her  ordinary  occupa- 
tions, is  rarely  an  unpleasing  sight,, 
whatever  her  plainness  of  feature. 
Whether  the  external  pressure  on  the 
head  is  favorable  to  the  intellectual 
development  within  is  a  different  ques- 
tion ;  but  a  certain  openness  and  friend- 
liness of  manner  \s  naturally  associated 
with  the  stately  mode  of  carriage,  as  I 
experienced  more  than  once  on  the  day 
of  which  I  am  speaking.  Taking  my 
stroll  in  the  early  morning,  I  had  passed 
three  women  talking  with  a  vehemence 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  quarrel. 
Beyond  doubt  something  was  being^ 
discussed  which  gave  occasion  for  the 
grandilo(iuence  characteristic  of  the 
race.  "There's  a  God  in  heaven,"  one 
of  them  said  solemnly,  and  raised  her 
hand.  However,  I  could  not  make  out 
the  subject.  Beturning  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  I  found  them  still  in  disputq^ 
and  stopped  to  listen  ;  but  they  also 
stopped,  and  grinned,  not  ill-naturedly. 
''We're  not  quarllingj  sar,  we're  only 
tarking,^^  the  most  majestic  of  the 
sibyls  remarked,  and  I  passed  on. 

To  return.    At  midday,  after  a  four- 
mile  walk,  having  followed  a  glen  of 
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tree-fern  and  wild  eddoe,  along  which 
a  pretty  stream  ran,  I  met  an  old  ne- 
gress,  the  last  of  those  going  to  market. 
''Is  this  the  way  to  Mount  St.  An- 
drew ?  "  I  said.  *'  No ;  you're  a  mile 
out  of  the  way ;  come  back  and  I'll 
show  you."  She  certainly  was  loqua- 
cious. ''  Very  cold  climate  this  ;  cold- 
est climate  in  all  the  island."  The 
thermometer  must  have  been  at  least 
80^  in  the  shade,  and  I  was  perspiring 
at  every  pore.  "There,  do  you  see 
this  tree  ?  that  is  aloes  bark  ;  pound 
the  bark  up  in  water  and  drink  it,  and 
it  will  cure  any  pain  you  have.  I  have 
pains  ;  it  is  labor  going  to  market  six 
miles  and  back."  On  her  putting  me 
in  the  right  way,  I  gave  her  sixpence, 
whereupon  her  gratitude  was  great. 
''  You  have  come  to  see  the  island ; 
there  is  a  watchman  here  who  will  show 
you  the  way  up  Mount  SL  Andrew ;  I 
will  bring  him  to  you."  She  led  me  up 
to  a  hut  on  the  mountain -side,  scream- 
ing ''  Watchman  ! "  at  the  top  of  her 
voice  all  the  way  as  she  went.  I  was, 
on  the  whole,  rather  glad  when  he  did 
not  appear,  for  though  the  mountain- 
side beyond  the  hut  was  tremendously 
tangled,  and  like  a  wall  for  steepness,  it 
is  much  pleasanter  to  find  one's  own 
way,  if  one  can  manage  to  do  so.  She 
pointed  out  other  fruit-trees,  which 
were  very  abundant  hereabouts  —  nut- 
meg and  clove  and  lemon  and  cinna- 
mon— picked  two  lemons  for  me  (and 
very  refreshing  their  juice  was,  when 
mixed  with  some  bananas  and  sapo- 
dillas  that  I  was  carrying  for  my  lunch), 
gathered  some  castor-oil  seeds,  as  she 
told  me,  and  put  them  into  a  bag; 
showed  me  my  way  up  to  the  point 
where  the  denser  wood  began,  and  then 
turned  down  the  hillside  again. 

Very  hot  was  the  climb  up  that  final 
cliff,  the  best  part  of  a  thousand  feet,  I 
should  say  ;  tree-fern  gave  little  pro- 
tection against  the  vertical  sun,  and 
vety  dubious,  sometimes,  was  the  path 
(if  path  it  might  be  called)  through 
the  thick  jungle.  Presently,  however, 
the  slope  became  gentler,  trees  took  the 
place  of  tree-fern  ;  and  as  I  lay  on  the 
ground,  the  'most  brilliant  humming- 
bird I  ever  saw  (outside  of  a  stuffed 


collection)  hovered  about  two  yards 
from  me,  with  gleaming  blue  breast^ 
and  that  extraordinarily  rapid  vibration 
of  the  wings  whence  the  bird  gets  its 
name.  Not  more  than  a  few  minutes 
later  sweet  sound  took  the  place  of 
lovely  sight.  Out  of  the  depth  of  the 
wooded  ravine  some  unseen  bird  sent 
out  its  note  —  a  cadence  of  seven  notes 
rather  —  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
never  varying,  but  most  penetrating, 
powerful,  and  melodious.  If  I  write 
down  what  I  imagine  the  cadence  to 
have  been,  I  shall  most  certainly  be 
wrong;  perhaps  I  may  be  very  far 
astray,  but  this  is  how  I  imagine  it :  — 
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In  whatever  degree  this  may  represent 
the  fact,  the  song,  breaking  the  still- 
ness of  the  summer  noon,  was  one  of 
the  most  peculiarly  romantic  effects  I 
ever  experienced,  and  seemed  to  belong 
to  a  more  poetical  earth  than  that 
which  we  know  in  daily  life.  I  have 
heard  it  conjectured  that  the  bird  was 
the  mountain  oriole  ;  but  on  the  island 
itself  it  is  known  simply  as  the  Souf* 
frifere  bird,  from  its  frequency  on  that 
mountain,  where  indeed  I  heard  it  again 
afterwards. 

And  I  may  say  here  that  the  birds  of 
St.  Vincent,  though  I  believe  the  spe- 
cies are  not  numerous,  are  of  singular 
grace  of  movement  and  picturesque 
character,  always  excepting  the  ugly 
but  useful  tickbirds,  which  free  the 
sheep  from  their  insect  plagues.  The 
large,  strong-winged  hawks  seen  so 
often  hovering  over  the  woodlands  ; 
the  mocking-birds,  whose  cheerful  notes 
sound  in  the  early  morning  ;  the  wood- 
doves,  with  their  familiar  coo  ;  the  rare 
bluebirds,  with  their  glowing  plumage  ; 
swallows  of  a  different  species  from  our 
English  ones,  but  not  wholly  dissim- 
ilar ;  and  a  curious  kind  of  seagull, 
with  a  single  long  white  feather  pro- 
jecting out  of  its  tail,  so  thin  that  at 
first  one  mistakes  it  for  a  wisp  of  straw 
caught  up  accidentally,  —  these  are 
among  the  most  noticeable.  But  I  am 
digressing. 
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I  reached  the  summit  of  Mount  St. 
Andrew  ;  two  paces  look  me  across  its 
culminating  ridge,  and  to  the  hrink  of 
its  northern  precipice.  Above  my  head 
the  forest  boughs  waved  ;  at  my  feet 
the  rock  fell  sheer  ;  but  from  every 
fissure  of  it  some  tree  started,  whose 
boughs  veiled  the  giddy  depth  below. 
Moving  along  the  crest  (the  total  length 
of  which  was  perhaps  one  hundred 
yards),  I  came  upon  the  barer  plot  of 
ground  tliat- formed  the  actual  highest 
point.  It  was  a  few  yards  square,  and 
covered  with  long  gra^s.  Wild,  indeed, 
was  the  northward  view,  as  seen  from 
hence  —  mountain  and  forest  and  house- 
less valley  made  up  the  whole.  I  was 
told  afterwards  that  a  village  and  a  good 
road  lay  somewhere  in  the  depths  be- 
neath ;  but  nothing  of  this  was  dis- 
cernible. As  far  as  the  eye  could  tell, 
there  was  absolutely  no  trace  of  man. 
And  everything,  far  or  near,  was  green, 
except  one  single  rock  that  started  up, 
bare  and  uncovered,  from  the  side  of 
the  opposite  hill.  Why  this  alone 
should  have  no  greenery  was  hard  to 
say.  Looking  back  southward,  the  cul- 
tivated valleys  about  Kingstown  ap- 
peared. The  outline  of  the  northern 
mountains  was  hidden  by  clouds  ;  every- 
thing else  was  clear.  I  looked  at  the 
view  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  descended  by  the  way 
by  which  I  had  come  up. 

Beautiful  as  Mount  St.  Andrew  is, 
the  Souffri^re  excels  it ;  indeed  its  cul- 
minating scene,  as  one  stands  on  the 
narrow  arHe  between  its  twin  craters, 
is  of  a  rare  majesty.  But  I  must  not 
anlicipatc.  M3'  friends  had  driven  me 
along  the  rough  road  which  skirts  the 
east  coast  of  the  island  (the  windward 
coast,  as  it  is  generally  called)  ;  the 
view  of  the  mountains,  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant on  the  left,  had  accompanied  us  all 
the  way.  Towards  evening  we  crossed 
**  the  diy  river."  This  is  a  channel, 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  like 
the  bed  of  a  vast  mountain-torrent  de- 
scending seawards ;  but  there  is  no 
water  in  it.  Whence  came  it  ?  Were 
these  banks  on  either  side  scooped  out 
by  some  mighty  flood  that  came  rushing 
down  from  the  peaks  behind  ?    Yes,  it 


was  so  ;  but  the  flood  was  not  of  water, 
but  of  fire  ;  this  is  the  work  of  tlie  vol- 
cano that  we  are  to  ascend  to-morrow, 
the  Sulphur  Mountain  (to  translate  its 
name  into  English).  These  great 
brown,  cinderous  blocks  that  strew  the 
channel,  and  between  which  the  way  is 
intricate  and  narrow,  are  lava,  and  are 
part  of  the  very  same  torrent  that 
rushed,  nearly  eighty  years  ago,  molten, 
glowing,  and  hissing  into  the  sea.  Be- 
fore that  time  an  ordinary  stream  filled  a 
comparat-ively  narrow  channel,  and  this 
of  course  continues  to  fiow  ;  but  it  flows 
underground.  Only  after  great  rainfall 
does  it  exceed  the  limits  of  its  cavern- 
ous course,  and  appear  visibly  among 
the  lava-blocks  that  seem  to  accompany 
it  so  naturally. 

But  here  we  are  at  Tourama,  our 
resting-place  for  the  night.  The  beau- 
tiful sister  idle  of  St.  Lucia  has  long 
beckoned  to  us  over  the  northern 
waves ;  one  of  its  two  conical  moun- 
tains, the  Pi  tons,  rises  out  of  the  sea 
on  its  left ;  the  other  Piton  is  con- 
cealed in  the  rear  of  the  first ;  but  a 
jagged  mountain  to  the  right  over- 
tops either.  Tourama  is  on  a  spur  of 
the  hills, — a  solitary  house  surrounded 
by  tamarind  and  nutmeg  trees,  and 
wreathed  in  flowery  creepers  ;  the  slop- 
ing plain,  covered  with  sugarcane  fields, 
lies  peacefully  below  it,  and  the  sea  is 
beyond.  A  negro  steward,  eighty  years 
old,  who  had  known  and  remembered 
the  days  of  slavery,  put  us  up  for  the 
night. 

Early  next  morning  we  mounted 
ponies,  and,  after  winding  up  and  down 
through  cultivated  fields,  began  to  as- 
cend. The  brea<l-fruit  tree,  with  its 
sculpturesque  leaves,  was  abundant  on 
either  side  of  the  way.  This  tree,  as 
well  as  tlie  mango,  nutmeg,  and  cinna- 
mon, was  brought  to  the  island  in  1793 
from  the  South  Seas  by  Captain  Bligb, 
then  commanding  the  Providence  ;  the 
famous  mutiny  had  prevented  the 
Bounty  from  accomplishing  the  same 
beneficent  task  three  years  earlier.  The 
fruit-trees,  as  would  be  expected,  clus- 
ter round  the  lower  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  now  we  are  leaving  these, 
land  winding  among  nature's  inmost 
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secret  shriues.  AVhat  a  stupendous 
tangle  I  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  veg- 
etation, but  to  the  i*ayines.  Where  do 
they  begin  ?  where  dp  they  end  ?  how 
deep  do  they  go?  how  far  do  they 
spread  ?  We  are  riding  (or,  presently, 
walking)  on  a  ridge  narrow  as  Striding 
Edge,  and  with  sides  as  precipitous ; 
but  whereas  on  Striding  Edge  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  (supposing  the  mists  to 
be  off  the  mountain)  where  the  valleys 
on  either  side  begin  and  whither  they 
tend,  here  you  cannot  even  guess. 
They  wind,  they  twist  about,  and  the 
ridge  and  path  wind  and  twist  about, 
till  you  have  lost  all  idea  of  direction  ; 
and  the  puzzle  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  all  which  you  see,  ridge  and  ravine, 
height  and  depth  (all,' save  the  pathway 
alone),  are  one  impermeable  forest. 
Yet  that  forest  only  partly  hides  things 
from  you  ;  the  great  trees  cluster  up 
the  aHte,  and  sometimes  stand  astride 
on  the  top,  but  with  numerous  intervals, 
through  which  you  look  freely  over  the 
broader  space,  limited  only  by  the 
higher  mountain-walls  on  either  hand. 
Everything  is  seen  up  to  a  certain  point, 
nothing  is  seen  in  its  entirety,  which 
is  the  very  idea  of  a  mystery.  And 
how  artistic  eveiy  combination  of  leaf, 
flowet,  and  branch  is  !  See  those  palms, 
not  lofty  but  close-serried,  which  spring 
upwards  from  yonder  declivity,  and  at 
their  side  the  down-streaming,  smooth 
leaves  of  the  wild  plantain  I  A  little 
farther  on  a  tig-tree  of  the  banyan  kind 
stands  at  the  cliff's  edge,  and  sends  its 
living  cords  a  sheer  hundred  feet  down 
through  the  air ;  beneath  it  the  rock 
overhangs,  but  even  this  is  green  with 
inoss  and  fern.  Hardly  a  single  tree  is 
exactly  like  its  neighbor,  though  a  gen- 
eral similarity  will  often  be  seen  ;  but 
the  trees  are  so  involved  with  creepers 
and  parasites  that  the  true  leaf  which 
belongs  to  the  veritable  trunk  is  hard  to 
distinguish.  A  rich  green  is  the  pre- 
vailing hue.  Whether  the  bright  flow- 
ering trees  so  common  in  Barbados  — 
the  flamboyant,  the  frangipanni,  the 
cordia,  and  others  —  exist  in  the  virgin 
forest,  I  know  not ;  I  saw  none  of 
them  ;  possibly  they  are  too  delicate, 
and  require   special  cultivation.     But 
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here,  at  our  feet,  is  color;  begonias, 
with  scarlet  stalks,  white  flowers,  and 
unsymmetrical  leaves,  crowd  on  either 
side  the  pathway.  Pluck  one  of  the 
stalks  and  suck  the  juice ;  it  has  a 
pleasant  acid  flavor ;  where  water  is 
lacking,  it  may  be  invaluable.  ^*  Many 
a  man's  life,"  said  one  of  my  com- 
panions, '^has  been  saved  by  this." 
Hereabouts  it  was  that  we  heard  the 
bird  of  which  I  have  before  made  men- 
tion on  Mount  St.  Andrew  ;  a  tiill  at 
the  end  of  the  cadence  made  a  slight 
variation  from  the  other  note. 

Two  managers  of  estates,  who  had 
accompanied  us  up  to  this  point,  left  us 
at  the  end  of  this  romantic  part  of  our 
way ;  but  before  leaving,  they  told  us 
some  anecdotes  which  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  West  Indian  air  does  not 
always  exhaust  the  vigor  of  the  British- 
bom  colonist.  One,  respecting  a  Scotch 
family  of  the  name  of  R ,  I  particu- 
larly remember.  The  patriarch  of  the 
family  could  break  a  horseshoe  with 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  ;  and  being  pur- 
sued on  one  occasion  by  a  mob,  suffered 
them  to  pull  him  off  his  pony,  but  then 
knocked  a  dozen  of  them  down  offhand, 
and,  while  they  lay  sprawling,  the  rest 
standing  panic-stricken,  he  mounted  his 
pony  and  rode  away.  This  formidable 
person  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
of  St.  Vincent ;  and,  being  a  private 
friend  of  the  speaker,  sometimes  forgot 
the  august  ofllce  of  that  person,  when 
addressing  him  in  debate.  A  recalci- 
trant member,  about  the  validity  of 
whose  election  there  had  been  a  ques- 
tion, not  decided  in  his  favor,  gave 
trouble    on  one    occasion,    *'  George," 

said   Mr.   R ,  rising   up   suddenly, 

"  shall  I  turn  him  out?  "    The  den&ur 

ment  may  be  surmised.    Mr.  R 's  son 

would  for  amusement,  allow  the .  police 
to  handcuff  him,  and  then  invariably 
break  the  handcuffs  by  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  hands.  Kot  quite  as  a 
parallel  to  such  feats,  but  still  by  way 
of  counterbalance  to  what  I  have  said 
respecting  the  unwillingness  of  the  or- 
dinary West  Indian  to  walk,  I  may 
mention  what  I  heard  afterwards  on 
trustworthy  authority;  that  a  certain 
colonel  living  at  Georgetown  was  wont 
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to  walk  round  the  whole  island  (fifty 
miles)  in  a  day,  —  from  Georgetown  to 
Chateaubelair,  from  Chateaubelair  to 
Kingstown,  and  then  in  tlie  evening 
from  Kingstown  home  again. 

A  steep  and  long  pull  up  the  moun- 
tain-side brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the 
old  crater  of  the  Souffri^re.  A  circular 
pit,  two  or  three  miles  in  circumference, 
sinks  beneath  our  feet ;  at  the  bottom, 
below  all  warring  of  the  winds,  re- 
poses a  lake  of  clouded  blue ;  sulphur, 
they  say,  mingles  with  the  waters.  The 
sides  of  the  abyss  are  a  bright  green  ; 
it  is  as  if  a  tapestry  had  been  hung 
round  the  walls  of  a  room  —  for  it  is  no 
gentle  acclivity  that  we  are  looking 
down,  but  a  wall,  which  in  our  temper- 
ate clime  would  be  bare  crag  from  top 
to  bottom.  And  sometimes  it  is  bare 
crag  even  here  —  when  the  volcano 
sends  out  its  fumes,  and  withei*s  up 
the  greenery,  as  was  the  case  in  1882  or 
1883.  Yet  vegetation,  under  the  trop- 
ical sun,  quickly  revives.  Only,  great 
trees  have  not-  time  to  grow  ;  brush- 
wood alone  is  to  be  seen  round  the  lip 
of  the  crater. 

Curving  round  the  edge,  we  stand  at 
its  highest  point ;  and  now,  on  the 
other  side,  the  new  crater  yawns  at  our 
feet  I  We  are  on  a  knife-edge  of  rock 
between  the  two ;  a  thousand  feet  be- 
low us  is  the  lake  of  the  old  crater ; 
and  rather  more,  the  tree-shadowed 
pool  in  the  depth  of  the  new.  But  why 
the  ''  new  "  crater  ?  Up  to  the  end  of 
April,  1812,  it  had  no  existence.  Then, 
in  three  days,  the  mass  of  rock  which 
filled  what  now  is  aery  void  was  blown 
by  one  tremendous  eruption  out  of  the 
earth's  bowels  ;  part,  as  molten  lava, 
flowed  down  to  the  sea ;  part,  shivered 
into  thin  dust,  was  carried  above  the 
clouds.  The  winds  of  the  upper  atmo- 
sphere bore  this  dust  away  towards  the 
Azores ;  but  as  it  fell,  it  entered  the 
contrary  current  of  the  trade-winds, 
and,  borne  westward  again,  it  fell  at 
last  on  the  islands  of  Barbados  and  St. 
Lucia,  causing  for  two  days  a  darkness 
that  might  be  felt,  and  prostrating 
men's  minds  with  the  fear  that  the 
world's  end  had  come.  Yet  after  all 
tire  volcanic  dubt  was  fertilizing  and  of 


good  effect,  especially  to  the  somewhat 
thin  soil  of  Barbados.  This  eruption 
was  the  closing  scene  of  a  period  of 
earthquakes  which  had  lasted  for  two 
years,  which  had  agitated  both  North 
and  South  America,  and  had  slain  ten 
thousand  souls  in  Caraccas,  and  many 
more  beneath  the  peaks  of  the  Andes. 

Look  at  the  mighty  hollow  of  the 
new  crater,  and  wonder  how  many  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  rock  were  swept  out  of 
it  by  one  earth-spasm.  But  now,  is  not 
our  seat  rather  precarious  on  this  knife* 
edge  ?  It  would  be,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  invaluable  brushwood  that  clings 
like  a  mat  to  the  slope  which  descends 
towards  the  old  crater.  We  may  fall 
into  the  new  crater  if  we  like,  but  into 
the  old  we  cannot'  fall,  for  we  shall  be 
caught  up  at  once  by  this  velvet  garment 
of  the  hills.  So,  at  our  ease,  we  can 
see  what  is  to  be  seen.  The  summit  of 
the  Soulfri^re  is  still  some  six  hundred 
feet  above  us,  to  the  north  ;  and  it 
hides  Martinique  and  St.  Lucia,  which 
is  a  pity.  But  eastward,  southward, 
westward,  the  view  is  superb.  East- 
ward, over  the  new  crater,  we  can  see 
the  Atlantic  between  the  hill-ranges ; 
westward  is  the  Caribbean  Sea,  lit  now 
by  the  glories  of  the  afternoon  sun, 
and  looking  so  close  that  one  could  al- 
most fancy  throwing  a  stone  into  it ; 
and  there  on  its  margin  is  the  little  bay 
and  town  of  Chateaubelair,  where  I  am 
to  spend  the  night  (my  friends  return- 
ing to  the  eastern  coast).  Southward 
is  the  forest-clad  mountain  backbone  of 
the  island,  the  great  dome  of  Mome  y 
Garou  standing  prominently  in  front. 
Morne  y  Garou  is  a  mountain  as  high 
as  Snowdon,  with  a  northward -looking 
front  that  is  one  precipice  from  summit 
almost  to  sea-level ;  and  that  precipice 
is  one  waving  forest.  It  is  unimagi- 
nable how  the  great  trees  manage  to 
cling  to  a  cliff  so  perpendicular  as  this  ; 
but  they  do  cling  nevertheless.  All 
through  the  western  descent  of  the 
Souffri^rc,  Morne  y  Grarou  is  a  noble 
spectacle  ;  and  it  is  separated  from  one 
by  a  tangle  of  glens  similar  to  those  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  eastern  ascent 
lay. 

My  host  at   Chateaubelair  was   aa 
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accomplished   American   naturalist  to 
whom  Captain  Haling  had  given  me  an 
introduction,  Professor  Herbert  Smith. 
Perhaps  my  reader  may  like  to  know 
something  of  the  manner  of   the  em- 
ployment of  a  naturalist  in  the  tropics. 
When  I  arrived  at  his  house,  Professor 
Smith   had   just  returned  from  a  ten 
hours'  expedition  into  the  forest ;  the 
insects    had    been    the    object  of   his 
search.    Now  the  insects  of  St.  Vin- 
cent are  very  minute,  and  they  have 
not  only  to  be  caught,  but  also  manipu- 
lated and  preserved,  in  the  open  ;  were 
they  brought  home  with  no  previous 
curative  process,  they  would  become  a 
formless  pulp  by  the  way.    Hence  the 
naturalist  has  to  perform  a  number  of 
most  delicate  operations,  demanding  a 
iinn  hand  bare  of  any  ^ove,  out  in  the 
open  air,  and  by  consequence  with  a 
crowd  of  other  and  very  vivacious  in- 
sects about ;  and  while  he  is  opening 
out  the  little  wings,  and  straightening 
the  little  feet,  and  displaying  the  little 
weapons  of  offence   which    his    prize 
when  living  possessed,  these  other  in- 
sects are  quite  cheerfully  and  wnth  im- 
punity exercising  their  little  poisonous 
weapons  at  his  expense.     He  cannot 
stir,  for  that  would  be  to  spoil  his  work. 
^'I   have  had  a  dozen  mosquitoes  on 
each  hand  for  an  hoUr  at  a  time,"  said 
Professor  Smith  to  me.    But  no  doubt, 
as  became  a  veteran  who  had  spent 
fourteen  ycara  in  tlie  Brazilian  forests 
and  three  on  the  uplands  of  Mexico,  he 
was  inured  to  worse  things  than  even 
four-and-twenty  mosquitoes.    He  spoke 
much  more  highly  of  both  Brazilians 
and  Mexicans  than  travellers  usually 
do.     "  Few  people  in  Europe,"  he  said, 
^'know   that   two    hundred    thousand 
slaves  in  Brazil,  or  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  number,  were  freed  by  private 
subscription  before   the    emancipation 
edict  was  passed.    The  Brazilians  were 
most  keen  about  emancipation."    Every 
admirer  of  tlie  West  Indies  must  hope 
tliat  the  result  of   Professor   Smith's 
exhaustive  researches  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  world  by  more  than  a 
\.9llection  of  specimens,  valuable  as  that 
iJ.     He  had  bestowed  special  attention 
on  the  ferns  of  St.  Vincent,  and  had 


discovered  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
species  —  a  remarkable  number  for  so 
small  an  island,  if  it  be  considered  that 
New  Zealand,  the  richest  country  in 
the  world,  has  not  more  than  three 
hundred  species.  He  was  to  have 
shown  me  a  notable  valley  which  he 
had  discovered  in  the  heart  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, unmarked  in  any  map,  and  so  sur- 
rounded by  precipitous  mountains  that 
he  believed  himself  to  have  been  the 
first  human  being  who  had  trodden  its 
recesses  ;  unfoi*tunately,  circumstances 
would  not  allow  this  expedition,  which 
would  have  been  of  much  interest  to 
me,  to  come  off.  I  left  his  house  after 
the  second  night,  with  tlie  sense  that  I 
had  seldom  met  a  pei*son  who,  to  so 
much  knowledge  in  his  own  special 
line,  combined  so  much  general  enthu- 
siasm. From  Chateaubelair  I  took  pas- 
sage in  a  market-boat  for  Kingstown. 
Issuing  from  the  harbor,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  both  Pitons  and  St. 
Lucia,  clear  and  lofty,  over  the  waves  ; 
and  the  coast  along  the  whole  roule 
was  lovely  as  a  dream.  Very  notable 
was  the  almost  exclusively  volcani3 
character  of  the  rocks  ;  only  in  one 
place  did  I  see  anything  like  stratifica- 
tion. 

My  friends,  from  whom  I  had  parted 
on  the  Souffrifere  two  days  before,  had 
meanwhile  had  their  experiences  on  the 
eastern  coast.  Tlie  sight  that  perhaps 
I  most  envied  them  was  a  conflict,  at 
which  they  had  been  spectators,  be- 
tween a  thresher  and  a  whale.  The 
thresher  is  a  shark  of  no  large  dimen- 
sions, but  very  active,  and  with  a  tail  as 
long  as  the  w^hole  of  the  rest  of  its 
body  ;  and  its  delight  is  to  do  as  it  did 
on  this  occasion  —  namely,  to  give  the 
whale's  huge  body  a  series  of  tremen- 
dous thwacks  with  this  tail.  Of  coui*se, 
if  the  whale  can  bring  his  tail  into  play, 
the  blow  is  annihilating  to  the  thresher  ; 
but  the  smaller  antagonist  generally 
escapes  through  superior  speed,  after 
insulting  its  enemy  sutficiently. 

And  now  what  more  have  I  to  add  ? 
Many  a  lovely  scene  do  I  .remember 
that  I  have  not  had  space  to  describe, 
—  the  glowing  sunsets  over  the  sea ; 
the  waterfalls  in  deep  glens,  cool  amid 
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the  noonday  heat ;  the  late  evenings, 
when  the  fireflies  twinkled  in  the  woods, 
and  the  brightest  of  them,  named  La 
Belle,  glowed  amid  the  rest  like  Yenus 
when  compared  with  Cassiopeia  or  with 
the  Pleiads  ;  but  beyond  even  all  these 
things  is  the  sense  of  abundant  kindness 
received,  and  of  fair  humanities  suited 
to  the  fair  nature  which  surrounded 
them  in  this  little-visited  island. 

J.  R.  MOZLET. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
THE    FAIRCHILD    FAMILY    AND    THEIR 

CREATOR. 

We  are  never  so  much  tempted  to 
question  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of 
the  Attest  as  when,  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  we  rise  up  from  a 
fresh  reading  of  "  The  Fairchild  Fam- 
ily." Why  has  this  book  been  a  classic 
of  the  nursery  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  while  others,  which  surely  can 
have  been  no  whit  inferior,  have  long 
been  forgotten  ?  What  is  it  that  makes 
the  incidents  in  the  daily  life  of  these 
intolerable  children  and  their  yet  more 
intolerable  parents  stick  in  our  minds, 
while  far  more  exciting  adventures 
have  failed  to  take  root  there  ?  This 
article  does  not  pretend  to  solve  the 
problem,  for  the  writer  is  as  much  puz- 
zled, after  the  most  earnest  consid- 
eration, as  any  one  else ;  but  a  short 
analysis  of  the  teaching  and  tendency 
of  the  book  may  illuminate  the  topic  for 
others. 

The  theory  of  education  set  forth  by 
Mrs.  Sherwood  in  "  The  Fairchild  Fam- 
ily "  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
inculcated  by  Madame  de  Genlis  in 
**  AdMe  et  Theodore,"  and  depends  not 
only  on  the  complete  isolation  of  the 
children,  but  also  on  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  one  and  only  care  of  all  about 
them.  The  wholesome  neglect  which 
'obli<;e3  young  people  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  forces  them  to  invent  their 
own  games,  and  to  develop  their  own 
characters,  was  as  foreign  to  Mrs. 
Sherwood's  ideal  system  of  education 
as  it  is,  in  another  sense,  to  that  at 
present  in  vogue.    Of  course,  children 


are  now  allowed  infinitely  more  free- 
dom than  when  *^  The  Fairchild  Fam- 
ily ''  was  written.  They  are  encouraged 
to  form  their  own  plans  and  permitted 
to  do  as  they  like,  but  they  are  quite  as 
much  the  one  centre  of  everybody's 
attention,  the  axis  round  which  the 
wheel  of  life  revolves,  as  in  the  days 
when  Lucy  and  Emily  asked  leave  be- 
fore they  took  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  or 
made  a  frock  for  tlieir  doll. 

It  seems  very  strange,  considering 
the  numerous  proofs  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fairchild  had  of  the  failure  of 
their  teaching,  that  they  did  not  try 
some  other  method.  Time  after  time, 
the  moment  the  children  were  left  to 
their  own  devices,  they  disobeyed  every 
order  that  had  ever  been  given  them, 
and  ran  counter  to  the  religious  prin- 
ciples impressed  on  them  by  their  par- 
ents at  every  hour  of  the  day.  They 
were  so  much  accustomed  to  go  about 
in  a  moral  leash  that  they  were  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  running  without  it. 
They  themselves  were  so  conscious  of 
this  that  they  were  only  at  ease  in  the 
presence  of  some  one  who  could  be 
trusted  to  pull  them  up  when  necessary, 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  they  all 
three  went  out  to  spend  the  day,  Lucy 
begged  her  friend's  governess  to  tell 
them  everything  they  did  wrong,  add- 
ing, "  We  wish  to  behave  well,  but 
sometimes  we  do  not."  Most  children 
would  hardly  think  these  inspiriting 
conditions  under  which  to  pass  a  holi- 
day, but  the  young  Fairchilds  are  aware 
that  it  is  their  only  chance  of  bringing 
back  a  good  character  at  night.  And  if 
they  don't  I  Their  parents,  too,  are 
quite  as  clear  as  the  children  about  the 
instability  of  the  principles  which  had 
been  so  carefully  and  incessantly 
taught.  Indeed,  they  would  probably 
have  considered  it  wicked  to  imagine 
that  the  children  could  be  trusted  to 
their  own  instincts,  and  that  the  les- 
sons of  years  might  bear  fruit.  They 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  wild,  good- 
natured,  harum-scarum  girl  coming  on 
a  few  days'  visit,  fearing  that  she  may 
work  irreparable  harm  ;  they  warn  the 
children  not  to  imitate  her,  and  forbid 
Henry,  as  being  the  youngest  and  most 
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easily  led,  to  remaiD  for  a  moment  in 
the  same  room  alone  with  her.  It  never 
occurs  to  the  worthy  Mrs.  Fairchild 
that,  in  spite  of  the  texts  in  whicir  she 
wraps  up  her  discourses,  she  is  teaching 
her  children  to  he  self-righteous,  and 
giving  them  a  sense  of  moral  superiority 
which  is  more  fatal  to  real  goodness 
than  any  amount  of  thojoghtless  scrapes 
could  be.  Already  Lucy,  at  nine,  fears 
"  that  there  ai-e  very  few  real  Chris- 
tians in  the  world,  and  that  a  very  great 
part  of  the  human  race  will  be  finally 
lost,''  and  makes  the  cheering  proposal 
to  ^'say  some  verses  about  mankind 
having  bad  hearts ; "  and  her  brother 
and  sister,  in  order  to  show  that  they 
are  in  no  degree  behind  in  theolog}^ 
each  quote  a  text  to  prove  that  '^  the 
nature  of  man,  after  the  fall  of  Adam, 
is  utterly  and  entirely  sinful."  They 
are  so  much  concerned  with  the  dog- 
matic parts  of  the  Bible  that  they  over- 
look completely  its  moral  training,  and 
absolutely  ignore  the  truth  tliat  its  most 
shining  examples  of  greatness  have 
been  allowed  scope  to  develop  their 
own  natures,  and  to  rise  upon  their 
falls.  To  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell : 
The  Bible's  theory  of  education  in- 
cludes the  necessity  of  experience  ; 
Mrs.  Fairchild's  the  obligation  of  dis- 
pensing with  it. 

One  might  have  thought  that  the 
danger  of  self  -  consciousness  arising 
from  these  perpetual  religious  conver- 
sations would  have  become  obvious  to 
the  feeblest  mind,  but  both  parents 
appear  to  have  regarded  this  unlucky 
habit  as  an  evidence  of  grace.  The 
children  are  eternally  watching  them- 
selves, probing  themselves,  writing 
down  their  bad  thoughts,  talking  about 
themselves.  It  is  Self,  Self,  Self  from 
morning  till  night,  and  the  more  they 
talk  about  Self  the  more  deli<;hted  their 
parents  are.  Now  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  many  people  —  and  children  — 
would  rather  tell  stories  to  their  own 
disadvantage  than  not  speak  of  them- 
selves at  all.  It  is  perhaps  also  a  fact, 
though  not  such  a  well-known  one,  that 
if  people  —  and  children  —  could  forget 
themselves  altot^ether,  even  if  they 
sometimes  forgot  their  faults  too,  both 


they  and  the  world  would  be  consider- 
ably the  better.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to 
well-doing  or  well-being  as  the  perpet* 
ual  contemplation  of  self.  But  Mrs. 
Fairchild  would  consider  these  remarks 
rank  heresy. 

The  good  lady's  notions  of  secular 
education  were  nearly  as  singular  as 
her  religious  ideas,  and  they  are  all  tlie 
more  odd  as  Mrs.  Sherwood  herself  had 
an  excellent  education,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  mix  in  good  and  cultivated 
society.  When  the  story  opens  the 
three  children  range  from  nine  to  six 
and  a  half,  and  a  period  of  ^'some 
years  "  is  supposed  to  elapse  before  the 
close.  At  eight  and  nine  '^  Lucy  and 
Emily  learned  to  read  and  to  do  various 
kinds  of  needlework,  and  Lucy  had  be- 
gun to  write."  "  Mr.  Fairchild  taught 
Henry  all  that  was  proper  for  a  little 
boy  in  his  station  to  learn."  This  does 
not  seem  to  have  included  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  but  about  a  year 
later,  Henry  having  in  an  unguarded 
moment  expressed  a  wish  to  be  a  clergy- 
man —  he  was  then  between  seven  and 
eight — an  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  Latin  language.  The 
formidable  array  of  books  necessary  for 
this  purpose  impressed  Henry  with  a 
sense  of  importance,  but  he  soon  found 
that  '^  he  could  not  learn  his  Latin 
grammar  and  play  with  the  hare  too 
half  the  morning,  as  he  used  to  do 
when  he  had  only  spelling  and  a  verso 
from  the  Bible  to  learn  every  day." 
Then  follows  one  of  the  most  gallant 
attempts  at  resistance  recorded  in  his- 
tory. Henry  absolutely  refused  to  cam- 
mit  to  memorj'  one  single  word  !  It 
was  not,  as  he  explained  to  his  friend 
John,  the  factotum  of  the  establish- 
ment, that  he  could  not  learn  it,  but 
that  if  he  learnt  one  word  he  should  bo 
made  to  learn  the  next,  and  so  oit 
throughout  the  book.  It  was,  he  knew, 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  and  for 
three  davs  he  suffered  ostracism  and 
horsewhipping  and  starvation  sooner 
than  admit  it.  It  was  like  the  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands.  Henry  was  lashed, 
put  under  an  interdict,  and  confined  to 
bread  and  water.  At  last  the  interdict 
prevailed. 
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Certainly  aay  acquaintance  with 
*^  contagious  countries "  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  1)een  included  by  Mrs. 
Pairchild  in  ^^  the  knowledge  that  be- 
comes a  young  woman,"  for  we  find 
Lucy  at  nine  years  old  having  the  four 
continents  explained  to  her,  and  a  year 
later  inquiring  where  Paris  was.  A 
vague  future  is  referred  to  as  a  time 
"  when  they  will  be  old  enough  to  read 
history,"  although  each  of  them  is  held 
to  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  teach  in 
the  Sunday  school.  It  is  curious,  too, 
that  though  tliey  are  considered  far  too 
giddy  ever  to  look  after  themselves  — 
even  Henry  at  nine  or  ten,  is  nearly 
drowned  in  a  pail  of  pig's  wash,  and 
has  to  sit  in  the  maid's  presence  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  —  Lucy  and  Emily  are 
allowed  to  dress  themselves  with  the 
exception  of  a  '*  complete  wash  on  Sat- 
urday nights."  Henry,  however,  on 
the  mournful  occasion  referred  to,  still 
requires  to  have  his  clothes  fastened, 
and  in  the  absence  of  his  parents  is 
ordered  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  as 
John.  To  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
worldly  instruction,  it  was  Mr.  Fair- 
child's  habit  to  give  a  singular  sort  of 
object-lesson  to  his  family,  whenever 
the  opportunity  permitted.  He  seized 
the  excuse  afforded  him  by  a  childish 
quarrel  between  Lucy  and  Emily  to 
escort  them  all  three  to  a  wood,  a  short 
distance  off,  where  the  body  of  a  man 
was  still  hanging  from  a  gibbet.  He 
then  insii»ted  on  sitting  down  close  un- 
der the  gibbet,  with  its  rattling  burden, 
and  giving  them  the  whole  history  of 
the  bones  that  were  swinging  above 
their  heads,  and  of  the  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy that  had  finally  placed  them  there  ; 
not  omitting  to  observe  that  the  mother 
of  the  murderer  had  kept  an  '^  excellent 
table,"  though  this  detail  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  impoilant  bearing  on 
the  affair.  Not  long  after  this  ghastly 
episode  follows  another,  still  more  re- 
volting. An  old  man  in  the  village 
dies,  and  Mr.  Fairchild  remarks  to  his 
children,  *'  Have  you  any  desire  to  see 
the  corpse,  my  dears  ?  You  never  saw 
a  corpse,  I  think."  To  which  Lucy 
answei*s,  "No,  papa;  but  we  have  a 
great  curiosity  to  see  one."     Accord- 


ingly, after  summoning  Lucy  and  Emily 
to  repeat  all  the  texts  they  could  re- 
member about  death,  they  proceed  to 
the  cottage,  and  are  invited  in.  ^^  When 
they  came  to  the  door,  they  perceived  a 
kind  of  disagreeable  smell,  such  as  they 
had  never  smelt  before  ;  this  was  the 
smell  of  the  corpse,  which  having  been 
dead  now  nearly  two  days,  had  begun 
to  corrupt."  It  is  incredible  that  any 
man  should  voluntarily  have  exposed 
children  to  such  an  ordeal ;  still  more 
that  he  should  have  kept  them  there  a 
considerable  time  while  he  talked  and 
prayed.  It  is  a  wonder  they  were  not 
made  physically  ill,  or  else  frightened 
into  tits  ;  but  the  family  were  unusually 
stolid,  and  nothing  created  much  im- 
pression on  them  that  did  not  immedi- 
ately touch  themselves. 

The  natural  and  inevitable  result  of 
the  self-righteous  manner  cultivated 
by  the  Fairchilds  was  a  certain  degree 
of  snobbishness  in  the  way  they  re- 
garded the  outside  world.  The  utter 
depravity  of  the  human  heart,  which 
formed  the  staple  subject  of  their  con- 
versation, did  not  prevent  them  from 
having  very  strict  ideas  in  the  matter  of 
rank  and  equality.  Mr.  Fairchild  was 
the  son  of  a  squire  with  a  lai^e  estate 
near  Keading,  to  which,  in  Part  III., 
the  whole  family  ultimately  remove. 
He  had  originally  been  intended  for  a 
clergyman,  but  his  health  had  after- 
wards prevented  his  taking  orders. 
There  was  no  reason,  therefore,  why 
he  and  his  children  should  not  have 
been  fitted  to  associate  on  equal  terms 
with  their  neighbors,  as  far  as  their 
small  income  would  allow  them  so  to 
do  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  talk,  it 
was  not  the  habit  of  either  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Fairchild  to  take  the  obvious  and  sim- 
ple view  of  anything.  They  accept 
twice  a  year,  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  the  invitation  of  some  purse- 
proud  people,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Noble,  to  spend  a  long  day  at  the  Hall, 
although  they  all  appear  to  be  treated 
with  neglect,  and  even  positive  rude- 
ness by  the  hostess  and  her  guests. 
The  "wish  to  avoid  a  quarrel"  does 
not  seem  a  sufficient  excuse  for  submit- 
ting  to  this  treatment,  but,  to  be  sure, 
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they  all  had  the  pleasure  during  the 
long  hours  of  the  day  of  contrasting 
themselves  with  their  hosts,  and  of  dis- 
cussing their  shortcomings  on  the  drive 
home  —  in  the  Nobles'  own  carriage  I 
These  Nobles  were  the  Helots  of  the 
Fairchild  family,  and  were  always  at 
hand  to  point  a  moral  or  to  serve  as 
texts  for  a  lesson  on  ambition,  self-will, 
or  some  other  bad  quality.  This  is  not 
an  uncommon  state  of  things.  Many 
families  have  acquaintances  who  have 
apparently  been  created  to  fill  this 
office,  and  when  self-conceit  is  in  dan- 
ger of  tottering  from  some  of  the  hard 
knocks  of  life,  it  is  an  ineffable  comfort 
to  have  it  set  firmly  on  its  feet  again  by 
a  glance  at  some  one  or  other  whose 
ninuners  and  words  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered worse  than  our  own. 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered,  the  only 
standard  by  which  the  Fairchilds  meas- 
ured worldly  superiority  was  a  mone- 
tar}'  one  ;  at  least,  nothing  is  said  to 
prove  that  Miss  Darwell  (whose  par- 
ents succeeded  the  Nobles  at  the  Hall) 
was  any  better  than  the  Fairchilds 
themselves.  Yet  it  is  expressly  said 
that  it  'Ms  sweet  when  pei*sons  of 
higher  rank  take  thought  for  the  small 
comforts  of  those  below  them" — she 
had  sent  her  pony-carriage  for  the  chil- 
dren—  and  also  that  her  governess  had 
*'  directed  her  how  to  show  those  little 
attentions  which  make  inferiors  happy 
with  superiors."  The  account  of  this 
visit,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  stnm- 
gest  episodes  in  the  book,  and  the 
reader  has  a  seiies  of  shocks  from  the 
moment  he  attends  them  to  the  car- 
riage. First,  there  is  the  servant : 
Mra.  Sherwood's  servants  are  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo,  only  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  they  ever  existed.  Well,  the 
servant  who  drives  the  pony-carriage  at 
once  opens  the  conversation  with  pi-aise 
of  Miss  Darwell,  and  goes  on  to  remark 
that  Henry  and  his  sisters  are  much 
favored.  To  which  Lucy,  in  her  best 
and  most  characteristic  manner,  re- 
joins, "  Not  us,  sir  ;  but  our  papa  and 
mamma,  because  they  have  taken  pains 
with  us ;  and  I  do  hope  that  we  shall 
behave  well,  for  we  have  never  been 
out  quite  alone  before."    The  coach- 


man, with  more  elegance  of  language 
than  is  usual  in  his  class,  replies  to  this 
pious  aspiration  that  '^  Mrs.  Colvin  " 
(Miss  Darwell's  governess)  ^'is  as 
worthy  a  lady  as  ever  stepped  ;  so  that 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is,  for  this 
day,  to  place  yourselves  under  her 
command,  and  if  she  guides  you  as  she 
has  done  Miss  Darwell,  you  won't  come 
to  any  disgrace."  This  being  satisfac- 
torily settled,  and  Lucy  having  taken 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  request  that 
their  errors  might  be  pointed  out  to 
them,  they  begin  to  play.  But  even  in 
the  company  of  the  well-brought-up 
Miss  Darwell,  they  are  not  suffered  to 
remain  alone.  Mrs.  Colvin  tells  them 
to  leave  the  door  open,  as  she  knows 
''  they  think  it  comfortable  to  have  a 
person  watching  them  though  it  is  to 
find  fault."  In  the  evening  &,fite  cAam- 
pUre  was  Arranged,  at  which  a  poor 
family  was  present  who  had  been 
helped  by  the  Fairchilds.  They  ex- 
press their  gratitude,  and  are  corrected 
promptly  by  the  ever-ready  Lucy  with 
the  words,  ''We  must  thank  God, 
little  boy,  when  he  sends  us  good 
friends." 

Not  long  after  tliis  Mr.  Fairchild 
comes  into  the  family  property,  on  the 
death  of  his  niece,  and  they  all  remove 
to  a  countr)*^  house  near  Reading.  This 
neighborhood  was  very  familiar  to 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  as  she  had  passed  some 
time  at  a  French  school  there,  and  had 
happy  recollections  of  balls  and  plays 
and  talks  with  the  French  emigres  of 
high  rank  whom  the  Hevolution  had 
driven  across  the  sea. 

None  of  these  joys,  however,  were 
destined  to  be  the  portion  of  the  Fair- 
child  family.  They  would  have  conteiri- 
plated  them  all  .with  horror,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  their  society 
would  have  been  very  eagerly  sought 
by  the  neighbors.  It  is  true  that  we 
do  not  follow  their  fortunes  very  long 
after  their  accession  to  wealth,  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  adapting  themselves 
very  gracefully  to  their  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. Indeed,  Mrs.  Fairchild, 
who  never  conveys  the  impression  of 
being  a  lady,  shows  rather  unfavorably 
under  the  new  r4gime.    She  at  once 
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forbids  her  children,  when  they  are  ar- 
ranging their  schoolroom,  to  fetch  what 
they  want  themselves,  as  had  hitherto 
been  their  habit,  but  orders  them  al- 
ways to  ring  for  their  maid.  She  like- 
wise enjoins  upon  Lucy  and  Emily  the 
necessity  of  concealing  from  the  stuck- 
up  lady's  maid  the  fact  of  their  having 
made  their  beds,  which  had  been  an- 
other daily  duty  in  their  old  home  —  a 
line  of  conduct  that  is  truly  surprising 
in  a  person  so  happily  convinced  of  her 
own  superiority. 

With  every  desire  to  make  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  custom,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  "  The  Fairchild  Family  " 
is  not  profitable  reading  for  children. 
A  book  more  calculated  to  produce  an 
effect  really  opposite  to  that  intended 
by,  the  author  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
ceived. Indeed,  the  very  sins  that  the 
children  are  guilty  of  are  not  those  to 
which  their  training  would  have  tended  ; 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  any  book  writ- 
ten for  a  purpose,  every  event  happens, 
as  it  must,  for  the  sake  of  the  story, 
and  not  as  it  would  naturally  have  be- 
fallen. There  is  a  total  want  of  per- 
spective throughout,  and  everything 
assumes  precisely  the  same  proportion. 
It  is  amazing  how  Mrs.  Sherwood,  who 
had  seen  life  and  the  world,  and  was 
always  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  chil- 
dren, both  her  own  and  adopted  ones, 
should  have  imagined  that  it  was  either 
possible  or  desirable  to  bring  them 
up  like  the  Fairchilds.  No  subject  was 
ever  too  sacred  to  be  broached  to  the 
first-comer,  and  they  all  give  utterance 
to  the  profoundest  truths  with  a  glib- 
ness  that  is  shocking  to  the  reader's 
feelings.  It  is  a  very  great  misfortune 
when  it  becomes  a  family  habit  to  dis- 
cuss everything  till  it  is  dry  ;  and  roots 
that  are  perpetually  being  taken  up  to 
see  how  they  are  growing  will  never 
strike.  Eyes  and  thoughts  that  are 
constantly  bent  earthwaixls,  even  though 
the  object  of  contemplation  is  our  own 
fallen  nature,  will  never  learn  to  soar  ; 
and  if,  instead  of  quoting  verses  about 
''  mankind  having  bad  hearts,"  the  chil- 
dren had  been  taught  a  few  about  ^^  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit,"  they  would  have 
been  happier  themselves,  and   not  so 


much  addicted  to  ^Mhe  pride  that  apes 
humility." 

If,  after  reading  ^^  The  Furchild  Fam- 
ily," ''Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer," 
''Roxobel,"  '*  Juliana  Oakley,"  and 
the  rest  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  books  for 
children,  we  had  been  asked  to  guess 
the  social  status  of  the  person  who 
wrote  them,  the  shot  would  certainly 
have  gone  very  wide  of  the  mark.  To 
nine  people  out  of  ten  these  stories, 
all  drawn  on  the  same  lines,  would 
have  seemed  the  work  of  a  pious  old 
maid,  dwelling  in  some  reinote  counti-y 
village,  fonder  of  visiting  the  poor  than 
of  mixing  with  her  equals,  with  little, 
education  and  narrower  sympathies. 
This  would  have  been  almost  as  far 
from  the  truth  as  the  conjecture  of  the 
reviewer  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  that 
'^  these  religious  poems  were  apparently 
written  by  the  widow  of  a  military 
man "  I  Mrs.  Sherwood  came  of  an 
old  English  family,  and  could  trace  her 
genealogy  back  to  the  days  of  Poitiera. 
Her  grandfather,  Mr.  Butt,  lived  in 
Lichfield,  where,  in  1741,  her  father 
was  born.  There  he  and  his  brothers 
used  to  play  with  and  make  game  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  and  one  day  when 
their  father  happened  to  detect  them 
good-naturedly  chafilng  the  big,  clumsy 
fellow,  he  shook  his  head  and  remarked, 
"  Ah  I  you  call  him  the  Great  Boy,  do 
you,  but,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
live  to  call  him  the  Great  Man  !  " 

Johnson  was  not  the  only  celebrated 
person  with  whom  the  young  Butt's 
mixed  in  early  days.  No  better  or 
more  varied  society  could  be  found 
anywhere  than  in  the  little  country 
town  which  contained  Darwin,  Miss 
Seward,  young,  handsome,  vain,  and 
talkative ;  Mr.  Edgcworth  and  his 
daughter  Maria  ;  Dr.  Day,  the  author 
of  '*  Sandford  and  Merton  ;  "  Garrick's 
brother,  and  not  infrequently  Garrick 
himself.  Among  all  these  distinguished 
people  Mrs.  Sherwood's  father  was  well 
able  to  bear  his  part.  His  conversation 
was  excellent,  his  manners  charming  — 
in  later  years  he  was  made  court  chap- 
lain to  George  III.  — and  his  mind  was 
well  cultivated.  After  fixing  his  affec- 
tions on  the  lovely  Mary  Woodhouse, 
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who  died  young,  he  accepted  a  wife 
of  his  father's  choosing,  and  married 
Mary's  cousin.  Outwardly  the  contrast 
between  the  two  ladies  was  great,  for 
the  new  Mrs.  Butt  was  a  plain  little 
creature,  but  she  was  a  good  woman 
and  a  great  reader,  as  reading  was  un- 
derstood in  those  days.  It  is  recorded 
of  her  that  once,  as  she  was  walking  in 
the  Close  at  Lichfield  reading  ^^  Bas- 
selas,"  Dr.  Johnson  met  her,  and,  see- 
ing how  she  was  employed,  seized  the 
book  in  a  fit  of  nervousness,  and  flung 
it  among  the  tombs. 

In  1771  Mr.  Butt  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Stanford,   in  "Worcester- 
shire, a  lovely  place,  with  pleasant  and 
well-bred    neighbors,   and  there,    four 
years  later,   Martha    Mary   was  born. 
Her  autobiography  is  a  very  interesting 
book,  and  her  own  life  is  far  more  in- 
structive and  admirable  than  any  of  the 
fictitious  biographies  by  which  she  set 
so  much  store.     Of  course,  she  and  her 
brothers    and    sisters  were    kept  very 
strictly  in    certain    ways,  as    children 
were  in  those  days  ;  but  they  thought 
nothing  of  it,  and  it  did  not  interfere 
with  their  enjoyment.     Their  food  was 
very  plain,  consisting    often  merely  of 
dry  bread   and  milk.     They  never  sat 
down  in  their    mother's   presence,   or 
were    suffered    to  come    near  a  fire  ; 
neither  were  they  allowed  to  talk  much 
before  their  elders.     They  were  forced 
to  listen  to  general  conversation,  and  in 
this  way  early  got  ideas  of  men  and 
things  which  they  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  gather  from  books.     Still,  this 
rigime  in  no  way  affected  their  relations 
with  their    parents.      Martha   was  no 
more  than  five  when  she  first  began  to 
make  up  stories,  and,  as  she  could  not 
write  herself,  used  to  run  about  after 
her  mother  with  a  slate  and  pencil  to  get 
her  ideas  put  down.     Before  she  was 
seven  her    father    shut    her   and    her 
brother  Martin   up  in  a  room,  to  see 
which  could  write  the  best  story ;  and 
two  years  later  she  is  to  be  found  read- 
ing romances  to  her  sister  Lucy,  about 
failles,  enchanters,  gods,  and  goddesses, 
while    they    all    acted    scenes    out    of 
"  Robinson     Crusoe,"    and   were    ac- 
quainted with  JEsop.    How  much  Mrs. 


Fairchild  would  have  had  to  say  about 
this  sinful  waste  of  time,  and  what 
texts  Lucy  would  have  quoted  as  to  the 
vanity  of  worldly  knowledge  I 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butt,  however,  had  no 
such    qualms.      They    taught    Martha 
Latin  at  the  same  time  as  her  brother, 
and  encoui'aged  her  to  read  at  eight 
"The  Tatler,"  and    afterwards  "The 
Spectator,"  "  The  Arcadia,"  and  some 
old   romances.     From  six  to  thirteen 
tjie  little  girl  did  her  lessons  standing 
in  stocks,  with  a  backboard  across  her 
shoulders,  and  wore  an  iron  collar  from 
morning    till    night,  but    whether   for 
mental  or  physical  discipline  she  does 
not  say.    However,  this  was  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  did  not  by  any 
means  affect  her  spirits.    As  to  their 
religious    education,  it    was    carefully 
seen    to  by  their   parents,    genuinely 
good  and  earnest  people,  who  suffered 
their   faith    and     principles    to    speak 
silently  for  themselves,  instead  of  per- 
petually holding  them  up  to  admiration. 
The  children's  Christianity  seems   to 
have  been  .rather  of  a  militant  kind,  to 
judge    by  the    performance   of    Lucy, 
Martha's  younger  sister.     A  boy  of  her 
own  age,  who  embodied  in  his  small 
person  some  of  the  atheistic  tenden- 
cies of  the  time,  once  informed  Miss 
Lucy  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
ever  was  a  man  called  Jesus  Christ. 
"  Don't  you  ?  "  she  said  succinctly,  and 
knocked  him  down  and  then  beat  him. 
We  are  not  told  if  the  boy  was  con- 
verted by  ai'guments  in  the  manner  of 
St.  Louis. 

In  1788  Mr.  Butt  was  appointed  vicar 
of  Kidderminster,  and  thither  the  fam- 
ily moved,  leaving  Stanford  and  its 
pleasant  county  society  with  the  deepest 
regret.  At  this  time  Martha  was  a  girl 
of  thirteen,  fond  of  dolls,  and  very  shy 
and  awkward.  She  seems  to  have  been 
nice-looking,  with  quantities  of  hair, 
but,  like  many  girls  of  her  age,  not  very 
particular  about  her  clothes.  Indeed, 
she  tells  us  how  Plumptre,  the  Dean  of 
Gloucester,  used  to  admonish  her  to  pull 
up  her  shoes,  with  the  regularity  that 
recalls  Captain  Wragge  to  our  minds. 
The  engraving  from  the  picture  taken 
of  her  in  later  life  shows  her  to  be  a 
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woman  with  a.  haudsome  face,  and  a 
very  agreeable,  sensible  expression. 

'  At  fifteen  (1790)  Martha  was  sent  to 
a  French  school  near  Beading,  where 
she  had  a  very  gay  time,  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  the  best  French  society  in 
the  Emigres  then  crowding  over  from 
France,  besides  mixing  with  the  family 
of  her  fatdier's  old  friend  Dr.  Valpy, 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  Dr.  Mit- 
ford  and  his  daughter  Mary,  then  four 
years  old.  The  school  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  to  a  certain  extent  on 
the  principles  affected  in  France,  and 
included  in  the  curriculum  dancing, 
acting,  and  the  art  of  making  oneself 
agreeable.  One  of  her  vacations  was 
passed  by  Martha  with  some  friends  in 
London,  when  she  danced  every  day 
for  a  fortnight,  and  was  lucky  enough 
to  see  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Kemble  in 
"  Macbeth." 

Martha  Butt  really  was  only  seven- 
teen—  the  supposed  and  ideal  age  of 
all  successful  authoresses  —  when  she 
produced  her  first  published  work, 
*'  The  Traditions."  Unlike  most  young 
people,  she  had  no  desire  to  rush  into 
print,  for  she  had  always  had  "  a  hor- 
ror of  being  thought  a  litei*ary  lady," 
while  at  the  first  word  of  publication 
one  of  her  relations  comes  to  represent 
forcibly  to  her  parents  '*  the  vast  amount 
of  evil  which  would  be  done  "  to  the 
girl,  in  the  very  bloom  of.  her  life, ''  by 
dragging  her  before  the  public."  Mar- 
tha's father,  however,  was  more  sen- 
sible or  less  sensitive,;  besides,  he  had 
his  reasons.  A  friend  of  his  own  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  money,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  the  profits  accruing  from 
Martha's  pen  should  be  entirely  devoted 
to  his  benefit.  She  never  tells  us 
whether  she  herself  had  any  voice  in 
the  matter,  but,  at  any  rate,  a  sufii- 
ciently  large  sum  was  obtained  to  set 
this  poor  man  —  who  seems  to  have 
been  an  emigre  of  high  birth  and  posi- 
tion —  on  his  feet.  He  opened  a  school 
in  Hans  Place,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
support  himself  and  his  wife  comfort- 
ably. This  must  have  been  a  proud 
remembrance  for  Mrs.  Sherwood  all  the 
days  of  her  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  Mrs.  Sher- 


wood through  the  vicissitudes  which 
attended  her  career,  and  we  must  be 
content  with  glimpses  which  are  unlike 
what  we  expect  from  the  authoress  of 
"  The  Fairchild  Family,"  In  1796  she 
lost  her  father,  a  terrible  blow  to  them 
all,  for  he  was  a  genial,  cultivated  man, 
equally  at  home  in  any  society,  '*  with 
a  religion  more  of  the  heart  than  of  the 
head."  His  daughter  mentions  with 
regret  that  '^  he  never  had  any  distinct 
idea  of  human  depravity,"  but  as  she 
observes  that  ^'his  was  a  religion  of 
enlarged  love  and  charity,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  divine  love,"  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  he  would  have  been  a  better 
man  had  he  been  continually  dwelling 
on  his  own  shortcomings. 

After  his  death,  at  their  mother's  de- 
sire they  all  settled  in  Bridgnorth  for  a 
time,  where  Martha  and  her  sister 
taught  in  the  Sunday  schools,  then  a 
new  institution.  She  did  not,  however, 
neglect  her  own  studies,  for  in  the 
course  of  walks  with  her  brother  she 
learned  the  Greek  verbs,  and  at  once 
plunged  into  Homer.  She  also  kept  up 
her  music  on  the  guitar,  and  wrote  her 
second  book,  "Margarita,"  which  she 
sold  for  402. 

It  was  in  1799,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  with  her  mother  to  Thornbury,  in 
Gloucestershire,  that  they  were  taken 
by  their  hostess  to  spend  a  day  at  Bath, 
in  order  to  make  acquaintance  with 
Hannah  More,  then  living  in  Pulteney 
Street.  The  ostensible  excuse  offered 
was  the  benefit  that  would  be  conferred 
on  young  Butt,  now  a  clergyman,  by  an 
introduction  to  so  pious  and  celebrated 
a  lady.  Mrs.  Hannah  was,  however, 
nearly  as  difiicult  of  approach  as  the 
Grand  Lama.  She  had  a  bodyguard  of 
four  elderly  sisters,  who  all  talked  at 
once  and  made  the  same  objections. 
"  She  "  —  they  always  referred  to  her  as 
"  she,"  not  from  dislike  to  her  hideous 
name,  but  from  the  reverence  with 
which  they  regarded  her  — "  s^  was 
not  well ;  she  was  confined  to  her  room 
—  such  demands  upon  her,  such  a  tax, 
such  an  object  of  public  attention,  the 
fatigue   so  great,  the    fear    of   giving 

offence  so  vast.    Lady had  been 

refused,  and  my  Lord put  off,  and 
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even  Mrs.  Wilberforce  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  set  aside ; "  but  when  the 
.  proper  amount  of  fuss  had  been  made, 
it  was  agreed  that  she  (always  uttered 
in  the  lowest  key)  should  be  asked  if 
she  would  see  the  visitors.  After  a 
further  pause,  all  done  with  a  view  to 
effect,  they  were  "  le.il  up-stairs  to  the 
drawing-room,  and-  tiimUy  into  a  dress- 
ing-room, where  sat  the  lady,  looking 
very  like  her  pictures,  though  consid- 
erably older,  and  without  a  cap.  She 
sat  in  an  armchair  of  the  invalid  order, 
and  though  a  strong-featured  woman 
of  a  dark  complexion,  she  had  a  mag- 
nificent pair  of  dark  eyes." 

Mrs.  Hannah  made  herself  very 
agreeable  to  her  guests,  though  she  took 
little  notice  of  the  young  lady.  Her 
conversation  appears  to  have  taken  the 
turn  of  offering  advice  to  young  Butt, 
and  she  spoke  well,  though  in  rather 
loo  self-conscious  and  deliberate  a  man- 
ner. '*The  lesson,"  adds  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood, "  I  hope,  was  beneficial  to  me 
when  my  turn  came  for  exhibition." 

Mrs.  Sherwood  was  always  fond  of 
meeting  distinguished  people,  and  came 
across  a  good  many  in  the  course  of  her 
life,  while  her  intelligence  and  good 
looks  must  have  made  her  welcome  in 
any  circle,  even  without  the  good  man- 
ners for  which  she  was  famous  among 
her  friends.  Mrs.  Sherwood  knew  the 
value  of  manners  as  well  as  any  woman 
living,  and  observes  that  after  her  re- 
turn from  school  at  Reading,  where  she 
had  mixed  with  many  distinguished 
foreigners,  she  ''  had  gained  that  some- 
thing which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
high  society,  and  can  never  be  given 
without  frequent  intercouree  with  good 
company,  and  perhaps  a  variety  of  good 
company."  She  learned  to  adapt  her- 
self readily  to  other  people^s  ways  and 
customs  ;  consequently  she  never  was 
embarrassed  herself,  or  made  others 
feel  so. 

At  one  time  or  another  she  saw 
something  of  many  of  the  notable  peo- 
ple of  the  day,  and  records  her  meet- 
ings with  Mrs.  Schimmelpennick,  Mrs. 
Duncomb,  who,  as  Miss  Highmore, 
heard  Richardson  read  ^'  Clarissa  "  in 
the  garden  at  Fulham  ;  L.  E.  L.,  Miss 


Mitford,  Lady  Caroline  Lambe,  Mrs. 
Fry,  and  Fanny  Kemble.  She  also 
passed  an  evening  with  a  Miss  Lee, 
who  could  repeat  the  whole  of  Miss  Bur- 
ney's  "  Cecilia  "  the  year  after  it  came 
out.  But  the  most  interesting  meeting 
of  all  was  the  one  she  had  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  his  daughter,  on  the 
voyage  from  Rotterdam,  in  1832.  "  The 
packet  was  drawn  up  close  to  the  pier, 
whereon  was  the  barouche,  in  which 
lay  the  invalid.  The  horses  had  been 
taken  out,  and  boards  had  been  placed 
so  as  it  could  be  wheeled  on  deck  with- 
out disturbing  the  sufferer.  The  hood 
of  the  carriage  was  up  behind  and  the 
front  open.  A  bed  had  been  spread  in 
it,  on  which  lay  Sir  Walter  ;  his  fine 
head,  that  head  aforetime  the  seat  of 
high  conceptions  and  glorious  imagin- 
ings, being  covered  by  a  black  velvet 
cap.  When  the  carriage  was  placed  on 
board,  there  was  a  solemn  silence  for 
some  minutes.  The  gayest,  the  most 
thoughtless  amongst  us,  seemed  struck 
with  awe  ;  and  I  really  think  we  should 
have  felt  less  if  an  actual  corpse  had 
been  brought  before  us  on  a  bier.  On 
a  nearer  view  we  all  thought  we  should 
have  recognized  the  face  from  the  many 
portraits  which  have  made  the  world 
familiar  with  his  features  ;  but,  alas  I 
the  liijht  which  even  those  inanimate 
representations  conveyed,  where  was 
it  now  ?  He  seemed  to  lie  awhile  in 
total  unconsciousness,  his  eyelids  fall- 
ing heavily  ;  but  at  length  he  raised 
them,  and  spoke  to  a  very  attentive  ser- 
vant who  was  near  him  ;  but  still  there 
was  no  animation  in  those  eyes.  .  .  . 
The  fatigue  of  the  morning,  it  seems, 
however,  distressed  Sir  Walter ;  and 
when  he  was  lifted  from  his  carriage 
and  borne  in  a  chair  to  his  cabin,  it  was 
said  he  was  ill  again  ;  and  a  Russian 
physician  on  board  was  applied  to,  who 
administei'ed  with  success  a  soporific 
draught.  On  awaking  he  called  for  pen 
and  ink,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  try 
and  paint  my  feelings  when  it  was 
asked  of  me  to  give  up  the  implements 
I  was  using  at  the  moment,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  invalid.  It  was  a  high 
gratification  to  be  able  to  meet  his 
wishes." 
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If  we  have  lingered  thus  long  over 
Mrs.  Sherwood's  spinsterhood,  it  is  be- 
cause to  most  people  the  English  part 
of  her  life  will  be  more  interesting  than 
the  years  passed  in  India.  She  was 
not  a  very  young  woman  when  she  mar- 
ried her  cousin,  Henry  Sherwood,  and 
he  was  not  quite  so  old  as  she  ;  but  as 
she  rarely  gives  a  date,  it  is  not  easy  to 
state  any  fact  with  certainty.  Henry 
Sherwood  had  passed  many  years  in 
France  during  the  time  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  and  his  adventures  as  a 
young  ma»,  in  escaping  to  England, 
vul  Switzerland  and  Germany,  would  of 
themselves  fill  a  book.  When  at  last 
he  reached  home,  barefooted  and  al- 
most delirious,  he  entered  the  English 
army,  and  some  years  later  married  his 
cousin  Martha,  whom  he  had  known  as 
a  child.  Henry  Sherwood  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  kind-hearted,  good- 
natured  man,  who  allowed  his  wife  to 
do  much  as  she  liked,  and  this  included 
their  adoption  in  India  (where  they 
went  about  a  year  after  their  marriage) 
of  quite  a  large  number  of  helpless 
children,  some  temporarily,  others  per- 
manently. The  amount  of  good  work 
done  by  Mrs.  Sherwood  in  India  was 
immense.  She  established  schools 
wherever  she  went,  and  sometimes  the 
scholars  who  applied  for  instruction 
were  by  no  means  drawn  from  the 
classes  she  particularly  designed  to  ben- 
efit. She  looked  after  the  material 
comforts  of  all  the  children  in  any  way 
dependent  on  her  household  ;  she  or- 
ganized regular  religious  services,  and 
altogether  seems  to  have  got  through  as 
much  as  ten  ordinary  people.  And  yet 
her  own  family  troubles  were  very 
heavy.  Her  babies  were  invariably 
born  delicate,  and  three  of  them  lived 
but  a  very  short  while,  but  her  losses 
only  made  her  the  more  alive  to  the 
distresses  of  others.  It  was  at  this 
time  and  under  these  circumstances 
that  religious  meditation  occupied  more 
and  more  of  her  thoughts,  and  inter- 
course with  the  missionaries,  more 
especially  with  the  celebrated  Henry 
Martyn,  confirmed  her  mind  in  this 
bent.  Yet  even  so,  there  are  no  traces 
of  the  illiberality  and  narrowness  which 


were  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  '-The  Fairchild  Family."  From 
time  to  time  Mrs.  Sherwood  lets  fall 
remarks  which  show  that,  busy  as  she 
was,  she  still  kept  up  a  healthy  interest 
in  secular  learning,  and  in  the  books  of 
her  youth.  She  tells  with  delight  how 
the  tedious  voyage  to  India  was  be- 
guiled with  the  wonders  of  the  "  Ara^ 
bian  Nights."  We  gatlier  from  a 
reference  to  Corporal  Trim  that  she 
was  not  unacquainted  with  "Tristram 
Shandy,"  and  we  know  that  she  had 
read  "Don  Quixote."  Besides  these 
profane  recollections,  she-  did  not  hold 
heraelf  entirely  aloof  from  the  life  of 
the  great  country  that  was  for  the  time 
her  home.  "  It  was  while  we  were  at 
Meerut,"  she  writes, "  that  Chuny  Laul, 
the  great  Nose  Fellow,  brought  to  our 
gates  a  party  of  nautch  girls,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  see  a  nautch.  I 
was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity,  and 
had  the  party  to  the  long  room,  whilst 
every  child  and  servant  in  the  com- 
pound were  collected  to  see  the  sight. 
.  .  .  The  influence  of  these  nautch  girls 
over  the  other  sex,  even  over  men  who 
have  been  bred  up  in  England,  and 
who  have  known,  admired,  and  re- 
spected their  own  countrywomen,  is  not 
to  be  accounted  for,  because  it  is  not 
only  obtained  in  a  very  peculiar  way, 
but  often  kept  up  even  when  beauty  is 
past.  The  influence  steals  upon  the 
senses  of  those  who  come  within  its 
charmed  circle,  not  unlike  that  of  an 
intoxicating  drug,  being  the  more  dan- 
gerous to  young  Europeans  because 
they  seldom  fear  it.  .  .  .  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  I  thought  of  writing 
*The  History  of  George  Desmond,' 
which  is  taken  from  various  facts.  The 
three  girls  described  were  represented 
from  the  three  introduced  by  Chuny 
Laul.  ...  Of  course,  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  me  was  not  similar  to  that 
described  in  *  George  Desmond,-  but 
certainly  I  was  astonished,  fascinated, 
and  carried  as  described,  in  fancy,  to 
the  golden  halls  of  ancient  kings.  I 
was  thus  made  thoroughly  to  c'ompre- 
hend  the  nature  of  the  fascination 
which  persons  of  this  description  exei^ 
cise  over  many  a  fine  English  youth. 
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commeucing  the  process  of  the  entire 
ruin  of  all  his  prospects  in  this  world." 

"George  Desmond"  must  certainly 
be  a  very  different  book  from  any  of 
the  others  from  Mrs.  Sherwood's  pen. 
It  sounds  both  original  and  interesting, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  so  little  known 
and  so  hard  to  obtain ;  and  although 
any  second-hand  bookseller  will  con- 
trive to  get  for  you  without  delay  a 
copy  of  "  Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer," 
he  shakes  his  head  dubiously  if  you 
ever  ask  for  "  George  Desmond." 

Kot  long  after  tlie  nautch-girl  exhibi- 
tion the  Sherwoods  returned  to  England 
and  settled  in  Worcester,  so  as  to  be 
close  to  Mrs.  Butt,  then  a  very  old  lady, 
not  destined  to  live  many  months. 
After  her  death  they  moved  out  to  a 
small  liouse  in  the  country,  which  must 
have  been  filled  to  ovei'flowing  with 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Sherwood,  their  five 
children,  two  Indian  orphans  they  had 
brought  home,  another  from  Brussels 
whom  they  had  since  adopted,  two  at- 
tendants of  old  Mi*8.  Butt's  who  had 
been  left  helpless,  two  servants,  and 
some  pupils.  To  this  large  circle  an- 
other son  was  shortly  born,  but  died  a 
little  while  later. 

To  the  end  of  her  life,  in  1851,  Mi-s. 
Sherwood  was  the  same  active,  intelli- 
gent, unselfish  woman  that  she  had 
been  from  the  beginning,  getting  pleas- 
ure from  the  smallest  trifles  in  a  way 
that  only  very  busy  people  can  do.  Be- 
sides the  children  above  mentioned  she 
had  the  superintendence  of  several 
other  little  Indians,  left  by  their  par- 
ents in  the  neighborhood,  and  kept  up 
a  constant  correspondence  with  those 
she  had  parted  from  in  India.  Yet 
amidst  all  this  unwearied  benevolence 
she  found  time  to  learn  Hebrew  herself 
and  teach  it  to  her  children,  with  a 
view  of  making  a  dictionary  of  the  Old 
Testament  types.  In  this  work  her 
husband  soon  joined,  and  contributed, 
after  ten  years'  hard  labor,  a  concord- 
ance, which  must  greatly  have  simpli- 
fied their  toil. 

It  was  in  January,  1847,  when  she 
had  lost  two  of  her  remaining  daugh- 
ters, that  Mrs.  Sherwood  closes  her 
autobiography,  to  which  an  appendix, 


telling  of  the  four  last  years  of  her  life, 
is  added  by  her  youngest  child,  Sophia. 
Her  husband  died  in  1848,  and  from 
that  blow  she  never  really  rallied.  She 
became  wearied  and  depressed,  though 
she  managed  to  conceal  her  sadness 
from  the  outside  world,  and  tried  to 
distract  her  thoughts  by  working  hard 
at  her  type  dictionary,  the  rough  copy 
of  which  was  finished  after  thirty  years' 
hard  toil  six  months  previous  to  her 
death.  Her  last  days  were  quiet  and 
peaceful ;  she  took  her  usual  vivid  in- 
terest in  other  people's  pleasures,  and 
even  laughed  at  herself  -  for  her  eager- 
ness over  such  little  things  as  the  open- 
ing of  parcels.  She  sometimes  talked 
on  religious  subjects,  but  always  natu- 
rally and  without  effort,  and  to  the  end 
thought  more  of  the  future  life  of 
othei*s  than  of  her  own  coming  death- 
struggles. 

Comment  is  unnecessary  in  writing 
of  a  woman  who  has  done  so  much  to 
help  her  fellow-men  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  book  by  which  she  is 
most  widely  known  should  not,  good  as 
its  intentions  were,  have  been  more 
worthy  of  her,  for  in  charity,  benevo- 
lence, and  everything  that  constitutes 
true  religion,  she  was  immeasurably 
above  anything  that  she  has  drawn  in 
"  The  Fairchild  Family." 

L.  B.  Lang. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
PRIVATE  HISTORY  OF  BHOQERAJ  DOOSAD. 

(INDIAN   SYCE.) 

BnoGERAJ  DoosAD  was  the  name  in 
which  the  subject  of  this  narrative  re- 
joiced, and  which  indicated  the  individ- 
ual who  for  many  years  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  syce,  or  head-groom,  in  my 
modest  establishment  in  the  far  East 

—  that  is  to  say,  in  Upper  Bengal. 
When  he  first  appeared  on  the  scene  he 
was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
of  age,  well-featured,  and  symmetrical 

—  indeed,  unusually  so  —  and  might 
have  figured  as  an  Adonis  among  those 
of  his  complexion,  for  he  was  of  a  dark 
mahogany.    His  expression  was  pleas- 
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ing  and  intelligent.  He  was  married,  I 
need  hardly  add,  and  presently  became 
the  parent  of  a  little  girl. 

For  a  year  or  two  nothing  particular 
seemed  to  interrupt  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  but  as  time  passed  I  noticed 
that  the  rounded  outlines  of  his  Hgure, 
at  first  almost  girlish  in  their  softness, 
were  gradually  giving  place  to  those 
more  muscular  and  perhaps  more  manly, 
if  at  the  same  time  less  comely,  as  if 
the  cares  of  the  world  and  of  actual  life 
were  only  now  beginning  to  tell  upon 
him.  He  was  by  degrees  also  develop- 
ing a  little  amiable  weakness  for  occa- 
sional turns  of  hilarity  along  with  one 
or  two  social  chums  in  the  persons  of 
his  fellow-grooms,  in  which  palm-toddy 
played  an  important  part.  Of  a  quiet 
evening  he  would  wake  the  welkin  with 
his  sonorous  voice,  singing  the  love- 
lyrics  of  his  native  village,  while  his 
friends  led  up  the  chorus,  and  the  other 
servants  sat  and  listened  admirinp;ly 
from  a  distance.  As  his  voice  was 
rather  musical  and  his  ear  accurate  I 
rather  enjoyed  these  songs,  and  did 
nothing  to  interrupt  them.  If  any  long 
interval  occurred  to  show  that  they 
were  flagging,  and  that  their  exponent 
was  rather  depressed,  a  gift  of  a  rupee 
or  so  was  always  sufficient  to  set  them 
going  again,  indicating,  I  am  afraid, 
too  surely  where  and  how  a  part  of  that 
rupee  had  gone.  However,  the  gentle 
stimulus  did  not  seem  to  do  him  any 
harm,  and  perhaps  did  good,  as  some 
variety  from  the  humble  food  which 
forms  the  usual  diet  of  the  average  In- 
dian villager.  At  all  events,  after  such 
little  hilarities  he  always  seemed  brisker 
for  a  day  or  two  following,  rather  than 
the  reverse.  As  a  servant  he  was  ac- 
tive and  equal  to  every  emergency. 

The  first  thing  that  rather  startled  me 
in  Bhogeraj's  private  career  was,  after 
he  had  been  about  four  years  in  my 
service,  when  news  was  brought  to  him 
from  his  now  distant  village  that  he 
had  become  the  happy  parent  of  an- 
other daughter.  Whereupon,  instead 
of  rejoicing  as  he  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  do,  and  feasting  his  friends, 
he  figuratively  tore  his  hair,  actually 
and  really  anathematized  his  ill-luck. 


and  sent  a  cruel  message  back  by  the 
bearer  of  the  news,  instead  of  the  funds 
which  were  asked  for,  saying  that  he 
would  neither  see  nor  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  his  wife.  ^'  He  wanted 
a  son  ;  was  he  to  be  disgraced  with 
daughters  always  coming,  which  were 
useless  ?  "  Shocked  as  I  was  at  such 
a  spirit,  I  could  hardly  believe  he  would 
act  upon  it,  till,  about  six  weeks  later, 
his  wife  herself  appeared  on  the  scene 
with  her  infant  child  in  her  arms  and 
the  other  by  her  side.  She  had  come 
for  funds,  having  been  surprised  at  the 
long  absence  of  any,  especially  at  such 
a  time,  and  hardly  crediting  the  report 
that  was  brought  to  her.  But  Bhogerftj 
was  obdurate.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
her  appeals,  and  met  her  with  looks 
sullen  and  relentless.  Nor  would  he 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  children 
she  placed  down  before  him  in  the  hope 
of  moving  him  to  compassion.  At 
length,  when  the  poor  woman  saw  that 
matters  had  really  reached  a  crisis,  she 
cast  aside  the  diffidence  peculiar  to  her 
sex  in  the  country,  and  brought  her 
complaint  before  me,  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  be  able  to  influence  Bhoger&j  in 
the  right  direction.  Accordingly  I  sent 
for  him,  and  confronted  him  with  his 
wife  and  children ;  but  when  ques- 
tioned, remonstrated  with,  and  threat- 
ened in  turn,  he  gave  me  courteously 
to  understand  that  I  might  beat  him, 
dismiss  him,  that  no  matter  what  was 
done  to  him,  he  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  his  family.  So,  when 
this  last  hope  was  exhausted,  the  poor 
woman  went  away  with  her  children  on 
her  henceforth  separate  road  in  life, 
taking  with  her,  however,  his  now  due 
month's  pay,  which  I  gave  her  along 
with  a  few  added  rupees.  And  as  this 
was  the  first  page  of  Bhogerftj's  mar- 
ried life,  so  was  it  the  last  I  heard  or 
saw  of  his  firat  family.  Then,  very 
soon  it  came  to  my  ears  that  he  had 
contracted  a  liaison  in  the  village  —  not 
his  native  village,  but  that  nearest  my 
bungalow  —  and  that  with  a  woman  of 
rather  light  reputation,  and  this  now 
ftdly  accounted  to  me  for  his  previous 
heartless  and  seemingly  inexplicable 
conduct ;  conduct  which  far  exceeded 
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the  usual  discontent  of  the  Bengalee, 
and,  indeed,  generally  of  the  native  of 
India,  with  a  family  of  daughters  ;  and 
it  besides  lowered  Bhoger&j  still  an- 
other degree  in  my  estimate  of  him. 
This  new  friendship  of  his,  however, 
did  not  last  long:*  It  had  hardly  beg^n- 
when  it  ended,  and  in  a  way  that 
brought  grief  and  shame  to  Bhoger&j, 
which  were  described  as  a  just  retribu- 
tion for  liis  desertion  of  his  wife  and 
children. 

After  this  he  consoled  himself  with 
more  frequent  carnivals  along  with  his 
fellow  syces,  which  gradually  degener- 
ated into  orgies.  I  came  to  learn  that 
my  stable  was  made  the  scene  of  these 
during  the  late  hours  of  the  night  and 
on,  it  might  be,  into  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning.  When  it  came  to  this  I 
considered  it  high  time  to  interfere,  for 
the  sake  of  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
my  horses  if  not  for  that  of  respectabil- 
ity*; and  this  intention  I  had  to  enforce 
so  decisively  in  the  case  at  least  of  one 
of  the  erring  syces,  who  was  proved  to 
have  made  attempts  at  continuance 
after  being  warned,  that  he  seemed  to 
<;herish  a  sudden  and  strong  resentment 
therefrom.  Indeed,  from  his  look  I 
had  a  suspicion  of  some  brooding  mis- 
chief at  the  time,  but  which  I  could  not 
then  decipher.  A  day  or  two  later  one 
of  my  horses  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
and  strange  illness,  quite  unlike  any- 
thing I  had  ever,  in  my  large  experi- 
ence of  horses,  known  before.  In  the 
morning  it  appeared  ill,  and  by  evening 
it  died,  stiffened  with  cramp  all  the 
time.  But,  ere  this,  I  had  no  hesitation 
in  ascribing  the  illness  to  poison  ;  and 
on  putting  two  thoughts  together  I  fur- 
ther came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
the  outcome  of  my  dealing  with  the  re- 
fractory syce.  He  was  as  wily  and 
treacherous-looking  an  Aryan  as  one 
might  wish  to  meet,  or  rather  to  avoid  ; 
and  the  malignant  look  of  tdutnph  and 
mingled  indifference  which  met  me 
when  I  questioned  him  was  ill  con- 
cealed. I  could  obtain,  however,  little 
or  no  satisfaction  for  the  loss,  pecuniary 
or  otherwise.  The  man  was  probably 
worth  little  more  than  the  waist-cloth 
he  stood  in,  and  there  was  the  difficulty 


of  proving  tliat  the  horae  really  died  of 
poison,  there  being  no  veterinary  sur- 
geon thereabout,  far  or  near,  to  attest 
the  fact.  Further,  there  was  the  ques- 
tion of  proving  who  administered  the 
poison  ;  even  though  a  little  later  on  I 
heard,  and  might  have  been  able  to 
prove,  that  the  suspected  individual 
had  been  seen  buying  arsenic  in  the 
bazaar  the  day  before  the  horse  died. 
The  superintendent  of  police,  an  En- 
glishman, to  whom  I  applied,  suggested 
to  me  quietly  that  the  only  real  ''rem- 
edy "  that  lay  in  my  hands  was  to  inflict 
upon  the  evil-doer  a  sound  corporal 
castigation  and  be  done  with  him  ;  and 
this  advice  I  endeavored  honestly  to 
carry  out,  though  I  feel  sure  that  in 
the  end  the  rascal  felt  himself  nine 
times  the  winner.  Bhoger&j  I  never 
suspected  of  having  had  a  hand  in  the 
matter.  He  seemed  too  genuinely  sorry 
for  what  had  happened,  and  besides, 
despite  his  short-comings,  I  believed 
him  incapable  of  such  an  action. 

The  next  eventful  era  in  Bhoger&j's 
career  occurred  a  year  or  so  later,  at  an- 
other plantation  or  "  factory  "  whither, 
along  with  me,  he  had  migrated.  It 
was  when  a  neighboring  tenant  of  the 
factory  came  to  complain  that  Bhoge- 
Tk]  had  enticed  and  hidden  away  his 
—  the  tenant's  —  wife  or  '* property" 
(mall),  as,  in  common  with  his  country- 
men, he  styled  and  regarded  her.  He 
said  that  she  had  even  shamelessly  de- 
serted her  infant  child,  let  alone  her 
affectionate  husband  and  all  her  house- 
hold cares  and  duties,  including  the 
preparation  of  her  lord  and  master's 
meals,  at  all  which  he  was  very  sad  and 
downcast.  Bhoger&j,  on  being  sum- 
moned, denied  the  soft  impeachment, 
as  regarded  at  least  the  enticing  away, 
and  affirmed  that  she  had  left  of  her 
own  accord  owing  to  ill-treatment  by 
her  husband.  He  seemed  inclined « 
too,  to  deny  any  knowledge  of  her 
whereabouts,  or  that  she  had  come  to 
him  ;  but  on  this  point  being  pressed 
through  accumulating  proof,  he  then 
averred,  somewhat  ungallantly,  that 
she  had  come  to  him  of  her  own  free 
will,  and  without  any  arts  or  blandish- 
ments on  his  part  towards  that  end. 
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He  declared  that  she  would  have  run 
jiway  in  any  case,  owing  to  her  hus- 
band'&  ill-usage.  It  was  then  urged 
upon  him  that  he  must  produce  the 
woman,  so  that  the  question  might,  as 
far  as  practica1)le,  be  cleared  up  be- 
tween the  three  face  to  face.  After 
some  little  persuasion  he  departed  re- 
luctantly to  bring  her.  On  his  return- 
ing shortly  she  appeared  in  his  company, 
a  young  and  rather  good-looking  woman 
of  fair  complexion,  and,  like  her  hus- 
band, of  the  Bunyia^  or  meal-dealer 
caste.  And  this  rather'  surprised  me. 
I  wondered  that  uuder  the  circum- 
stances her  husband  should  make  any 
effort  to  bring  her  back,  for  by  openly 
taking  up  with  a  lower  caste,  or  rather 
non-caste,  she  had  outcasted  herself 
and*  was  therefore  inadmissible  again 
into  her  husband^s  family,  unless  with 
the  result  of  the  similar  outcastins:  of 
them  all.  I  could  not,  therefore,  quite 
comprehend  his  motive,  and  it  seemed 
to  puzzle  the  natives  themselves,  but 
presently  I  saw  into  it  clearer. 

The  woman  on  confronting  her  hus- 
band maintained  a  quiet  demeanor, 
while  he  exhibited  a  pitiable  aspect  of 
entreaty  and  appeal.  He  adjured  her 
to  return  to  her  home  and  household 
duties  ;  drew  a  pathetic  picture  of  what 
would  become  of  the  child  without  her, 
which  he  now  wanted  to  place  in  her 
arms,  but  which  she  made  no  advance 
towards  receiving.  He  folded  his  hands 
towards  her  in  supplication  as  he  would 
do  towards  his  Brahmin  priest,  looked 
piteously  at  her,  and  besought  her 
ugain  and  again,  in  the  most  pleading 
tones,  to  return,  but  still  she  made  no 
responsive  sign,  and  I  was  half  begin- 
ning to  think  that  she  was  rather  hard- 
ened in  her  course.  Then  Bhoger&j 
interposed  and  said  that  he  —  the  hus- 
band—  had  ill-used  her,  and  that  if  he 
got  her  back  again  he  would  kill  her. 
But  certainly  I  saw  little  of  such  a  trucu- 
lent nature  in  the  abject  and  whining 
figure  before  me.  Such  a  piteous  dis- 
play, indeed,  did  he  make  of  himself 
that  when  he  found  words  and  entreaties 
were  of  no  avail,  he  bent  down  to  kiss 
the  ground  at  her  feet,  as  the  utmost 
jhumiliation  he  could  inflict  on  himself 


in  order  to  get  her  back,  though  amid 
the  remonstrances  and  disgust  of  the 
natives  around.  Then,  just  as  I  had 
turned  round  again  after  making  some 
enquiry  of  Bhoger&j  or  one  of  those 
present,  I  caught  the  momentary,  fleet- 
ing remnant  of  a  glance  cast  upon  her 
full  of  malignant  and  vindictive  mean- 
ing. The  mask  had  unexpectedly  fallen , 
and  quick  though  the  effort  to  resume 
the  previous  disguise,  I  had  already 
seen  through  it.  All  the  grovelling 
and  whining,  the  man's  apparent  disre- 
gard of  caste  in  order  to  get  his  wife 
back,  were  now  explained.  It  was 
simply  to  take  revenge  on  her,  and 
that  doubtless  in  a  diabolical  fashion, 
in  keeping  with  a  well-known  and  too 
common  custom  of  the  country  in  such 
cases,  as  Bhogerdj  also  suggested. 

Our  ayah,  who  was  standing  near 
with  her  young  charge  in  the  verandah, 
must  also  have  caught  sight  of  the 
glance  and  have  been  of  the  same  oi^in- 
ion,  for  she  murmured  :  '^  If  the  man 
gets  her  back  he'll  terribly  ill-use  her, 
and  won't  leave  her  life."  As  for  the 
woman  herself  she  must  have  pene- 
trated the  mask  all  along,  for  the  mo- 
mentary dropping  of  it  seemed  to  come 
to  her  as  no  surprise.  She  only  main- 
tained her  refusal  to  return  to  him. 
Proof  also  was  accumulating  that  the 
man  had  really,  as  Bhoger&j  stated, 
used  her  badly.  So,  seeing  how  the 
wind  lay,  I  merely  said  that  I  could  not 
interfere  in  the  matter  in  any  way,  nor 
would  countenance  force  or  violence. 
The  man,  it  may  be  added,  had  dissem- 
inated the  threat  the  evening  before 
that,  sword  in  hand  by  night,  in  com- 
pany with  his  friends,  he  would  search 
all  the  wheat  and  barley  fields  In  the 
neighborhood  for  his  wife,  among  which 
she  was  supposed  to  have  remained 
concealed  with  the  connivance  of  Bho- 
ger&j, and  that  he  would  not  cease  till 
he  found  her.  The  ominous  meaning 
conveyed  in  that  threat  was  obvious, 
though  I  suspected  that  there  was  as 
much  bravado  in  it  as  anything  else. 
On  hearing  the  above  decision,  how- 
ever, and  seeing  that  the  need  for 
further  disguise  had  now  ceased,  his 
aspect  changed,  and  a  wicked  look  came 
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over  his  face.  They  all  went  their  dif- 
ferent ways,  however,  the  "  aggrieved 
husband"  with  his  child  in  his  arms 
towards  his  hamlet  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  away,  though  reluctantly,  and 
casting  menacing  and  vindictive  looks 
at  his  wife  as  he  retreated  ;  she  towards 
the  servants'  quarters  of  my  establish- 
ment Thinking  that  the  matter  was 
so  far  at  rest,  I  was  just  about  to  re- 
cline on  a  sofa  for  my  afternoon  siesta, 
a  couple  of  .hours  later,  when  the  ayah 
came  into  the  room  with  excited  looks, 
saying  that  the  man  was  at  that  moment 
dragging  his  wife  away  from  the  ser- 
vants' quarters  by  force,  had  pulled  all 
lier  clothing  off  in  the  act,  regardless  of 
decency  and  of  everything  but  to  get 
possession  of  her,  and  that  none  of  the 
8er\''ants  had  the  courage  to  interfere 
between  a  man  and  his  '*  property " 
(wife). 

Hurrying  out,  I  saw,  indeed,  that  he 
was  dragging  her  away  as  described, 
and  also  by  the  hair  of  her  head.  The 
cowardly  creed-and-custom-bound  ser- 
vants, though  more  or  less  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  woman,  as  I  had  gathered 
from  their  demeanor,  were  all  standing 
gaping,  as  the  ayah  had  stated,  averse 
to  interfere.  Presently  the  man,  catch- 
ing sight  of  me  hurr}'ing  on  at  my  best 
tropical  pace,  dropped  his  prey,  and 
with  a  look  of  baffled  rage  took  to  his 
heels  vowing  future  vengeance  against 
hery  as  every  now  and  again  in  his  re- 
treat he  turned  round  ere  reaching  his 
house  to  give  vent  to  his  threats.  I 
had  only  come  out  in  time,  however,  as 
he  had  already  got  her  half-way  to 
there,  ultimately  dragging  her  along 
the  ground  on  her  stumbling  and  fall- 


ing. 


The  ayah  by  this  time  had  hurried 
up  with  the  needed  clothing,  and  then 
conveyed  the  woman  into  safe  quarters, 
while  a  hint  from  m^  to  the  stalwart 
bungalow  chowHd&r^  or  watchman  —  a 
man  of  the  *'  thief  caste  "  employed  on 
the  principle  of  '^  thief  to  catch  thief," 
and  in  whose  charge  I  could  safely  trust 
my  bungalow  and  all  its  contents  —  to 
keep  his  eyes  open  prevented  any  fur- 
ther risk  of  a  similar  occurrence.  Had 
the  man,  however,  been  successful  in 
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taking  the  woman  to  bis  house  I  could 
not  then  have  so  judiciously  interfered  ; 
while  the  plan  of  punishment  or  re- 
venge he  would  have  adopted  would 
have  been  the  ordinary  one  for  infidel- 
ity, suspected  or  real,  as  practised  by 
the  enlightened  Hindoo  husband,  who 
constitutes  himself  at  once  judge,  jury, 
and  executive  of  the  offence.  It  would 
have  been  to  bind  her  hand  and  foot, 
then  to  pass  a  rope  from  her  bound 
wrists  over  a  rafter  of  the  roof  above 
so  as  to  raise  her  up  to  her  tiptoes, 
and  thereupon  to  brand  her  body  in 
various  places  with  a  hot  iron,  as  indel- 
ible marks  for  her  to  carry  about  in 
memor}'  of  her  offence.  Whether  he 
might  accompany  or  follow  up  this  with 
various  lashings  with  a  bamboo  sapling 
till  he  left  her  more  dead  than  alive 
would,  of  course,  depend  on  his  humor, 
and  be  no  uncommon  occurrence. 

After  this  I  heard  no  more  of  the 
matter  for  some  days.  The  injured  hus- 
band was,  it  was  averred,  gradually  be- 
coming inured,  if  not  reconciled,  to  his 
loss.  At  all  events,  he  appeared  to  be 
making  no  further  attempts  to  regain 
his  wife  ;  while  she  disappeared  again, 
no  one  could  say  where,  except  presum- 
ably that  she  was  somewhere  in  hiding 
under  Bhoger&j's  guardianship.  So 
time  passed  on  till  in  about  a  month  I 
heard  that  he  was  preparing  to  give  a 
great  feast  to  his  caste-villagers,  who 
had  become  hostile  on  account  of  his' 
conduct,  and  refused  to  eat  with  him, 
and  that  for  this  purpose  he  had  been 
saving  up  for  some  weeks.  This,  by 
the  way,  is  the  usual  mode,  namely, 
through  an  appeal  to  the  stomach,  of 
appeasing  the  caste-tribunal  or  tribal- 
council  which,  as  a  rule,  sits  in  judg- 
ment on  the  graver  moral  delinquencies 
of  the  members  of  its  caste  or  tribe. 
In  due  time  the  feast  came  off,  which 
consisted  of  boiled  rice  and  curdled 
milk,  and  about  fifty  of  Bhoger&j's  vil- 
lagers left,  with  their  hearts  softened 
towards  him  and  their  benediction  on 
his  proposal  to  marry  the  helpmate  he 
had  now  taken  up  with ;  which  sanc- 
tion, by  the  way,  he  had  previously 
made  an  understood  condition  of  the 
feast.    He  was  not,  he  said,  going  ^'  to 
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throw  away  his  money  for  nothing." 
At  this  feast  it  was  said  that  even  the 
forloiii  husband  was  present,  as  affable 
as  any,  and  had  signified  his  assent  to 
the  new  arrangement.  He,  too,  prob- 
ably, was  looking  about  elsewhere  to 
consc^e  himself.  Thus  all  ended  favor- 
ably for  Bhoger&j,  better,  perhaps,  than 
he  deserved.  He  was  received  back 
into  the  fellowship  of  his  caste,  and 
shortly  after  the  feast  he  married  the 
woman  and  settled  again  into  the  life 
of  a  respectable  domestic  man,  accord- 
ing, at  least,  to  the  tenets  of  his  caste 
or  tribe.  After  this,  he  resumed  his 
evening  ditties,  with  care  now  uplifted 
from  his  mind,  except  such  as  in  due 
course  attended  the  increase  of  his  sec- 
ond family  with  its  associated  expenses. 
An  extra  rupee  now  and  again,  how- 
ever, always  sufficed  as  before  to  drive 
away  dull  care  whenever  it  appeared 
too  visibly  to  overshadow  him  ;  and 
what  between  his  hookah,  his  songs, 
and  his  social  gossip  amid  his  circle  of 
■fellow-grooms  or  other  servants  around 
their  evening  fire  —  at  least,  during  the 
cold  season  —  added  to  an  occasional 
gallon  or  two  of  palm-toddy  on  bazaar 
days,  he  seemed  to  pass  a  generally 
merry  and  care-absent  life.  When  I 
left  the  country  a  year  or  two  later  I 
felt  sorry  to  part  with  him,  as  with 
some  other  servants,  to  whom,  with 
their  simple,  faithful  services,  one  be- 
comes really  attached  during  a  long 
residence  in  India,  and  did  my  best  to 
make  the  parting,  in  a  practical  form, 
as  mild  to  him  and  to  them  as  possible. 


From  Nature. 
THE  SACRED  NILE. 


That  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile  is 
a  remark  we  owe  to  the  father  of  his- 
tory, who  referred  not  only  to  the  fer- 
tilizing influence  of  the  stream,  but  to 
the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  Nile 
and  its  phenomena  are  the  conditions 
lipon  which  the  habitability  of  Egypt 
altogether  depends.  That  that  part  of 
Egyptian  archaeology  and  myth  which 
chiefly  interests  astronomers  is  also  the 
gift  of  the  Nile  is  equally  true. 


The  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  and  other 
stars  at  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  inundations  each  year ;  all  the 
myths  which  grew  out  of  the  various 
symbols  of  the  stars  so  used,  are  so 
many  evidences  of  the  large  share  the 
river,  with  ita  various  water  levels  at 
different  times,  had  in  the  national  life. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  true  and  unique 
basis  of  the  national  life. 

In  this  the  Nile  had  a  compeer,  or 
even  compeers.  What  the  Nile  was  to 
Egypt  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  were 
to  a  large  region  of  western  Asia,  where 
also  we  find  the  annual  flood  to  have 
been  in  ancient  times  a  source  of  fertil- 
ity over  an  enormous  area  which  is  now 
desert,  the  plains  being  broken  by  the 
remaius  of  the  ancient  canals. 

What  more  natural  than  that  Eu- 
phrates, Tigris,  and  Nile  were  looked 
upon  as  deities  ;  that  the  gods  of  the 
Nile  valley  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
region  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  on  the  other,  were  gods  to  swear 
by  ;  that  they  were  worshipped  in  order 
that  their  benign  influences  might  be 
secured,  and  that  they  had  their  local 
shrines  and  special  cults. 

The  god  sacred  to  the  !]Buphrates  and 
Tigris  was  called  Ea.  The.  god  sacred 
to  the  Nile  was  called  Hapi. 

The  name  Hapi  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  bull  Apis,  the  worship  of  which 
was  attributed  to  Mena.^  Certainly 
Mena,  Mini,  or  Menes,  as  he  is  vari- 
ously called,  was  fully  justified  in  found- 
ing the  cult  of  the  river  god,  for  he 
first  among  men  appears  to  have  had 
just  ideas  of  irrigation  ;  and  I  have 
heard  the  distinguished  officers  who 
have  lately  been  responsible  for  the 
irrigation  system  of  to-day  speaking- 
with  admiration  of  the  ideas  and  works 
of  Menes.  ^ 

Whether  the  Tigris,  had  a  Menes  in 
an  equally  early  time  is  ll>^int  on  which 
history  is  silent ;  but,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  travellers,  the  Tigris  in 
flood  is  even  more  majestic  than  the 
Nile,  and  yet  the  latter  river  in  flood  is 
a  sight  to  see  —  a  whole  fertile  plain 
turned  into,  as  it  were,  an  arm  of  the 

>  Maepero,  HUt.  Anc.  xi.  10. 
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sea,  with  here  and  there  an  island, 
which  on  inspection  turns  out  to  be  a 
village,  the  mud  houses  of  which  too 
often  are  undermined  by  the  lapping  of 
the  waves  in  the  strong  north  wind. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dates  of 
the  rise  of  these  rivers  not  only  influ- 
enced the  national  life  but  even  the 
religions  of  the  dwellers  on  their  banks. 
The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rise  about 
the  time  of  the  spring  equinox  —  the 
religion  was  equinoxial,.  the  temples 
were  directed  to  the  east.  The  Nile 
rises  at  a  solstice  —  the  religion  was 
solstical  and  the  solar  temples  were 
directed  no  longer  to  the  east.  To  the 
Egyptians  the  coming  of  the  river  to 
the  parched  land  was  as  the  sunrise 
chasing  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  the 
sun-god  of  day  conquering  the  star- 
gods  of  night ;  or  again  the  victorious 
king  of  the  land  slaughtering  his  ene- 
mies. 

By  no  one,  perhaps,  have  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  the  various  phases  of 
the  river  been  so  poetically  described 
as  by  Osburn,  a  writer  of  vivid  imagina- 
tion, but  it  must  be  added  that  the  facts 
detailed  in  his  description  are  not  ex- 
actly capable  of  being  verified  by  engi- 
neering science.  Osburn  thus  describes 
the  low  Nile  :  — 

"The  Nile  has  shrunk  within  its 
banks  until  its  stream  is  contracted  to 
half  its  ordinary  dimensions,  and  its 
turbid,  slimy,  stagnant  waters  scarcely 
seem  to  flow  in  any  direction.  Broad 
flats  or  steep  banks  of  black,  sun-baked 
Nile  mud,  form  both  the  shores  of  the 
river.  All  beyond  them  is  sand  and 
sterility  ;  for  the  hamseeu,  or  sand-wind 
of  fifty  days'  duration,  has  scarcely 
yet  ceased  to  blow.  The  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  may  be  seen  here  and 
there  through  the  dusty,  hazy,  burning, 
atmosphere,  but  so  entirely  are  their 
leaves  coated  with  dust,  that  at  a  dis- 
tance they  are  not  distinguishable  from 
the  desert  sand  that  surrounds  them. 
It.  is  only  by  the  most  painful  and  labo- 
rious operation  of  watering  that  any 
tint  approximating  to  greenness  can  be 
preserved  at  this  season  even  in  the 
pleasure-gardens  of  the  pacha.  The 
first  symptom  of  the  termination  of  this 


most  terrible  season  is  the  rising  of  the^ 
north  wind  (the  Etesian  wind  of  the 
Greeks),  blowing  briskly,  often  fiercely 
during  tlie  whole  of  the  day.  The  folin 
age  of  the  groves  that  cover  Lower 
Egypt  is  soon  disencumbered  by  it  of 
the  dust,  and  resumes  its  verdure.  The 
fierce  fervors  of  the  sun,  then  at  its 
highest  ascension,  are  also  most  seasou.- 
ably  mitigated  by  the  same  powerful 
agency,  which  prevails  for  this  and  tlio 
three  following  months  throughout  the 
entire  land  of  Egypt." 
Then  at  last  comes  the  inundation  : 
"  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  nature  a 
more  exhilarating  sight,  or  one  more 
strongly  exciting  to  confidence  in  God., 
than  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  Day  by  day 
and  night  by  night,  its  turbid  tide 
sweeps  onward  majestically  over  tho 
parched  sands  of  the  waste,  howling 
wilderness.  Almost  hourly,  as  we 
slowly  ascended  it  before  the  Etesian 
wind,  we  heard  the  thundering  fall  of 
some  mud-bank,  and  saw  by  the  rush 
of  all  animated  nature  to  the  spot,  that 
the  Nile  had  overleapt  another  obstruc- 
tion, and  that  its  bounding  waters  were 
diffusing  life  and  joy  tlirough  another 
desert.  There  are  few  impressions  I 
ever  received  upon  the  remembrance. of 
which  I  dwell  with  more  pleasure  than 
that  of  seeing  the  first  burst  of  the  Nile 
into  one  of  the  great  channels  of  its 
annual  overflow.  All  nature  shouts  for 
joy.  The  men,  the  children,  the  buffa-? 
loes,  gambol  in  its  refreshing  waters,, 
the  broad  waves  sparkle  with  shoals  o,f 
fish,  and  fowl  of  every  wing  fiutter  over 
them  in  clouds.  Nor  is  this  jubilee  of 
nature  confined  to  the  higher  orders  of 
creation.  The  moment  the  sand  be- 
comes moistened  by  the  approach  of  the 
fertilizing  waters,  .it  is  .literally  alive 
with  insects  innumerable.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  stand  by  the  side  of  on^  of 
these  noble  streams,  to  see  it  every  mo- 
ment sweeping  away  spme  obstruction 
to  its  majestic  course,  and  widening  as 
it  fiows,  without  feeling  the  heart  tp 
expand  with  love  and  joy  j^nd  confi,- 
dence  in  the  great  author  of  this  annual 
miracle  of  mercy,." 

The  effects  of  the  inundation,  as  Qsr 
burn  shows  in  another  place,  "  exhibit 
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themselves  in  a  scene  of  fertility  and 
beauty  such  as  will  scarcely  be  found  in 
another  country  at  any  season  of  the 
Jrear.  The  vivid  green  of  the  springing 
bom,  the  groves  of  pomegranate  trees 
ablaze  with  the  rich  scarlet  of  their 
blossoms,  the  fresh  breeze  laden  with 
the  perfumes  of  gardens  of  roses  and 
orange  thickets,  every  tree  and  every 
shrub  covered  with  sweet-scented  flow- 
ers. These  are  a  few  of  the  natural 
beauties  that  welcome  the  stranger  to 
the  land  of  Ham.  There  is  consider- 
able sameness  in  them,  it  is  true,  for  he 
Widuld  observed ittle  variety  in  the 'trees 
and  plants,  whether  he  first  entered 
Egypt  by  the  gardens  of  Alexandria  or 
the  plain  of  Assouan.  Yet  it  is  the 
same  everywhere,  only  because  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  any  addition  to 
the  sweetness  of  the  odors,  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  colors,  or  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  many  forms  of  vegeta- 
ble life,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  wan- 
ders. It  is  monotonous,  but  it  is  the 
monotony  of  Paradise." 

"  The  flood  reaches  Cairo  on  a  day 
closely  approximating  to  that  of  the 
summer  solstice.  It  attains  its  greatest 
heisrht,  and  begins  to  decline  near  the 
autumnal  equinox.  By  the  winter  sol- 
stice the  Nile  has  again  subsided  within 
its  banks  and  resu^ned  its  blue  color. 
Seed-time  has  occurred  in  this  interval. 
I'he  year  in  Eg3'^pt  divides  itself  into 
three  seasons  —  four  months  of  sowing 
and  growth,  corresponding  nearly  with 
oiir  November,  December,  January, 
and  February  ;  four  months  of  harvest 
from  March  to  June  ;  the  four  months 
of  the  inundation  completing  the  cycle." 

in  order  to  show  how  the  astronomy 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  — to  deal  spe- 
cially with  them  — was  to  a  large  extent 
concerned  with  the  annual  flood  and 
all  that  depended  upon  that  flood,  and 
how  the  first  solar  year  used  on  this 
plianet,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  estab- 
lished, it  is  important  to  study  the 
'actual  facts  of  the  rise  somewhat 
cfosely,  not  only  for  Egypt  generally, 
butt  for  several  points  in  the  line,  some 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  along  which 
in  the  earUest  times  cities  and  shrines 
^efre  dotted  here  and  there. 


Time  out  of  mind  the  fluctuations 
in  the  height  of  the  river  have  been 
carefully  recorded  at  different  points 
along  the  river.  In  the  "Description 
de  PEgypt "  we  find  a  full  description 
of  the  so-called  nilometer  at  Assuan 
(First  Cataract)  which  dates  from  a 
remote  period,  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
Fifth  Dynasty. 

In  Ebers*  delightful  book  on  Egypt 
space  is  given  to  the  description  of  the 
much  more  modern  one  located  at 
Bodah. 

The  nilometer,  or  "  mikyas,"  on  the 
island  of  Ro^hih  now  visible,  is  stated 
to  have  replaced  one  which  was  brought 
thither  from  Memphis  at  some  unre- 
corded date.  Makreezee  in  1417,  ac- 
cording to  Ebers,  saw  the  remains  of 
the  older  nilometer. 

The  present  mikyas  is  within  a  cov- 
ered vault  or  chamber,  the  roof  being 
supported  on  simple  wooden  pillars. 
In  a  quadrangular  tank  communicating 
with  the  river  by  a  canal  is  an  octagon 
pillar  en  which  the  Arabic  measure- 
ments are  inscribed.  These  consist  of 
the  pic  (variously  called  ell  or  cubit) 
=  0'54  metre,  which  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  kirats,  in  consequence  of 
the  rise  of  the  river  bed  in  relatively 
recent  times,  the  nilometer  is  sub- 
merged at  high  Nile  to  a  depth  of  two 
cubits. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  can  now  be  care- 
fully studied,  as  gauges  are  distributed 
along  the  river.  We  have  the  Asw&n 
gauge  from  1869,  the  Armant  gauge 
from  1887,  the  Suhag  gauge  from  1889, 
and  the  Asyflt  gauge  from  1882.  The 
distances  of  these  gauges  from  Asw&n 
are  as  follows  :  — 

KUomeferM. 

Asw&n 0 

Armant 200 

Suhag      .....    447 

Asyut 550 

Rodah 941 

The  Rodah  gauge  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on  as  the  movements  of  the 
Barrage  regulation  destroy  its  value  as 
a  record.  The  heights  of  the  zeros  of 
these  gauges  above  mean^sea  level  are 
as  follows :  — 
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Metres. 
/Lswto  ....  84-158 
Armant       ....    00*535 

Snhag 56*00 

Asyat 53*10 

Rodah         ....    13*14 

Great  vagueness  arises  in  there  being 
no  very  obvious  distinction  between  the 
gauge  readings  reached  in  summer  and 
that  from  which  the  rise  is  continuous. 
There  are  apparently  rainfalls  in  the 
end  of  spring  of  sufficient  power  to 
raise  the  Nile  visibly  in  summer,  just  as 
muddy  rises  have  been  seen  in  winter 
to  pass  down  the  valley,  leaving  a 
muddy  mark  on  the  rocks  at  Aswftn  and 
ManfaKit.  Independently  of  the  actual 
gauge-reading  of  the  rise,  there  are 
facts  about  it  which  strike  every  be- 
holder. At  the  commencement  of  the 
rise  we  have  the  green  water.  This  oc- 
curs in  June,  but  varies  in  date  as 
much  as  the  top  of  the  flood  varies. 

From  the  fact  that  modem  observa- 
tions show  that  the  very  beginning 
of  the  rise,  and  the  first  flush,  second 
flush,  and  final  retirement  vai'y,  it 
seems  evident  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians could  not  have  had  any  fixed 
zero-gauge  or  time  for  the  real  physical 
fact  of  the  rise,  but  must  have  either 
deduced  from  a  series  of  observations 
a  mean  period  of  commencement,  or  a 
mean  arrival  of  the  red  water,  or  a 
mean  rising  up  to  a  certain  gauge. 

First  to  deal  with  the  green  water. 
Generally  when  the  rise  of  an  inch  or 
two  is  reported  from  the  nilometer  at 
Bodah,  the  waters  lose  the  little  of 
clearness  and  freshness  they  still  pos- 
sessed. The  green  color  is  the  lustre- 
less hue  of  brackish  water  within  the 
tropics,  and  only  the  finer  class  of  mod- 
em filter  can  render  such  water  clear. 
The  color  is  really  due  to  algae. 

Happily  the  continuance  of  this  state 
of  the  water  seldom  exceeds  three  or 
four  days.  The  sufferings  of  those  who 
are  compelled  to  drink  it  in  this  state, 
from  vesicary  disease,  even  in  this  short 
interval,  are  very  severe.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  cities  generally  provide 
against  it  by  Nile-water  stored  in  reser- 
voirs and  tanks. 

Col.  Boss,  B.E.,  noticed  in  1887  and 


in  1890,  when,  owing  to  the  slow  retreat 
of  the  Nile,  the  irrigation  officers  had  to 
hold  back  many  basins  in  the  Gizah 
province ;  and  also  in  1888,  when  the 
water  remained  long  stagnant ;  that 
the  basin- water  got  green  —  showed  the 
algse  and  smelt  marshy,  just  as  the 
June  green  water  does. 

Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  as 
the  Nile-water  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 

—  even  in  very  slow-flowing  back^- 
waters  —  does  not  become  green,  the 
greenness  must  be  produced  by  an  al- 
most absolute  stagnation  of  the  water. 
We  know  of  great  marshes  up  above 
Gondokoro,  and  hence  it  is  thought 
that  the  green  water  of  summer,  which 
comes  on  suddenly,  is  this  marah-water 
being  pushed  out  by  the  new  water 
from  behind,  and  that  is  why  it  heralds 
the  rise.  No  one  has  so  far  minutely 
observed  the  gradual  intrusion  of  the 
green  water. 

The  rise  of  the  river  proceeds  rapidly, 
and  the  water  gradually  becomes  marc 
turbid.  Ten  or  twelve  days,  however, 
elapse  before  the  development  of  the 
last  and  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 
appearances  of  the  Nile,  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Osburn  :  ^  ^^  It  was  at  the  end  of 

—  to  my  own  8ens<aiions  —  a  long  and 
very  sultry  night,  that  I  raised  myself 
from  the  sofa  upon  which  I  had  in  vain 
been  endeavoring  to  sleep,  on  the  deck 
of  a  Nile  boat  that  lay  becalmed  oil 
Benisoueff ,  a  town  of  Middle  Egypt. 

^'  The  sun  was  just  showing  the  upper 
limb  of  his  disc  over  the  eastern  moun- 
tains. I  was  surprised  to  see  that  when 
his  rays  fell  upon  the  water,  a  deep 
ruddy  reflection  was  given  back.  The 
depth  of  the  tint  increased  continually 
as  a  larger  portion  of  his  light  fell  upon 
the  water,  and  before  he  had  entirely 
cleared  the  top  of  the  hill  it  presented 
the  perfect  appearance  of  a  river  of 
blood.  Suspecting  some  delusion,  I 
rose  up  hastily,  and  looking  over  tho 
side  of  the  boat  saw  there  the  conflrma^ 
tion  of  my  first  impression.  The  entire 
body  of  the  water  was  opaque  and  of  a 
deep  red  color,  bearing  a  closer  resem-* 
blance  to  blood  than  to  any  other  uatut 

1  Monumental  Egypt,  olukpter  U 
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.ral  production  to  which  it  could  be 
"compared.  I  now  perceived  that  during 
the  night  the  river  had  visibly  risen 
several  inches.  While  I  was  gazing  at 
this  great  sight,  the  Arabs  came  round 
ine  to  explain  that  it  was  the  Red  Nile. 
The  redness  and  opacity  of  the  water, 
in  this  extraordinary  condition  of  the 
river,  are  subject  to  constant  variations. 
On  some  days,  when  the  rise  of  the 
river  has  not  exceeded  an  inch  or  two, 
its  waters  return  to  a  state  of  semi- 
transparency,  though  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  high  Nile  they  never  lose 
the  deep  red  tinge  which  cannoi  be 
separated  from  them.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, like  the  green  admixture,  at  all 
deleterious  ;  the  Nile  water  is  never 
more  wholesome  or  more  deliciously 
refreshing  than  during  the  overflow. 
There  are  other  days  when  the  rise  of 
the  river  is  much  more  rapid,  and  then 
the  quantity  of  mud  that  is  suspended 
in  the  water  exceeds,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
that  which  I  have  seen  in  any  other 
river.  On  more  than  one  occasion  1 
could  perceive  that  it  visibly  interfered 
with  the  flow  of  the  stream.  A  glass- 
ful of  it  in  this  state  was  allowed  to  re- 
main still  for  a  short  time.  The  upper 
portion  of  it  was  perfectly  opaque  and 
the  color  of  blood.  A  sediment  of  black 
mud  occupied  about  one-quarter  of  the 
glass.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
is  deposited  before  the  river  reaches 
Middle  and  Lower  Egypt.  I  never  ob- 
served the  Nile  water  in  this  condition 
there,  and  indeed  no  consecutive  obser- 
vations exist  of  the  reddening  of  the 
water.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  red- 
dening cannot  come  from  the  White 
Nile,  but  must  be  the  first  floods  of 
the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  coming 
down." 

BaU  of  Rise  of  the  Nile.  —  The  rate 
in  flood  is  one  and  three-fourths  days 
from  Wady  Haifa  to  Aswan  and  six 
days  from  Asw&n  to  Rodah  (941  kilo- 
metres). In  very  high  Niles  this  is 
perhaps  accelerated  to  five  days.  In 
>y  the  early  flood  rising  from,  say^  one 
Si^it  Asw^u  to  six  cubits,  where  there 
are^roany  dry  sandbanks,  and  the 
spreading  out  of  the  river  is  consider- 
able, and  there  is  an  absence  of  over- 


lapping flushes  from  behind,  the  rate 
goes  up  to  fifteen  days.  There  is  a 
very  great  difference  in  time  and  rate 
between  Green  and  Red  Nile.  The 
rise  is  forty-five  feet  at  Asw&n,  thirty- 
eight  at  Thebes,  and  twenty-five  at 
Cairo. 

From  the  data  obtained  at  the  gauges 
named  which  have  been  kindly :  for- 
warded to  me  by  Mr.  Garetin,  the  U*  Sv 
of  State  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment of  Egypt,  I  have  ascertained  that 
the  average  time  taken  by  the  flood  to 
travel  now  between  Thebes  and  Mem- 
phis is  about  nine  days.  Although  the 
river  bed  is  now  higher  than  formerly, 
the  land  around  Thebes,  according  to 
Budge,  having  been  raised  about  nine 
feet  in  the  last  seventeen  hundred 
years,  still  the  same  elevation  has  taken 
place  at  Memphis,  so  that  no  difference 
in  the  velocitv  of  the  stream  would  be 
produced  by  this  cause. 

The  great  difficulty  experienced  in 
understanding  the  statements  generally 
made  concerning  the  Nile-rise  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  maximum  flood 
is  as  a  rule  registered  in  Cairo  upwards 
of  forty  days  after  the  maximum  of 
Aswan. 

For  the  following  account  of  how  this 
is  brousrht  about  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Col.  Ross,  R.E.  r — 

''The  behavior  of  the  flood  at  the 
Aswan  gauge  is  as  follows  :  Between 
August  20  and  30  a  good  average  gauge 
of  sixteen  cubits  is  often  reached,  and 
between  August  27  and  September  3 
there  is  often  a  drop  of  about  thirty 
centimetres.  The  August  rise  is  sup- 
posed to  be  mostly  due  to  the  Blue  Nile 
and  Atbara  River.  Between  September 
1  and  8  the  irrigation  officere  generally 
look  for  a  maximum  flood-gauge  of  the 
year  at  Aswsin.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  first  flush  of  the  White  Nile.  In 
the  middle  of  September  there  are  gen- 
erally two  small  flushes,  but  the  last 
twenty  days  of  September  are  generally 
distinctly  lower  than  that  of  the  first 
week.  The  final  flush  of  the  Nile  is 
seldom  later  than  the  21st  to  25th  Sep* 
tember. 

"  All  this  water  does  not  hierely  go 
down  the  Nile  ;  it  floods  the  different 
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baslD9.  The  opening  of  these  basins 
begins  from  the  south  to  the  north. 
This  operation  is  generally  performed 
between  the  29th  September  and  the 
22nd  October.  The  great  central  Egypt 
basins  are  not  connected  with  the  Nile 
for  purposes  of  discharge  into  the  river 
between  AsyQt  and  near  Wasta,  or  a 
distance  of  395—90  kilometres=305  kil. 

**  The  country  in  the  middle  or  Cen- 
tral Egypt  is  broad,  and  thus  there  is 
an  enormous  quantity  of  water  poured 
out  of  these  basins  into  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  river  about  the  20th 
October,  which  seriously  raises  the  Nile 
at  Cairo,  and  in  a  good  average  year 
will  bring  the  Cairo  gauge  (at  Bodah) 
up  to  the  maximum  of  the  year  on  or 
about  October  22,  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  guide  books  say  the  Nile  is  at  its 
highest  in  the  end  of  October. 

"A  gauge  of  sixteen  and  one-half 
cubits  at  Asw&n  while  the  basins  are 
being  filled  does  not  give  more  than 
twenty-one  cubits  at  Rodah  (Cairo), 
but  as  the  basins  with  a  sixteen  and 
one-half  gauge  will  fill  by  the  10th  Sep- 
tember, it  follows  that  a  sixteen  and 
one-half  to  sixteen  cubit  gauge  at  As- 
wan will  not  give  a  constant  Cairo 
gauge,  as  the  great  mass  of  water  passes 
by  the  basins  and  reaches  CairOi 
Hence  we  have  frequently  the  paradox 
of  a  steady  or  falling  gauge  at  Asw&u 
showing  a  steady  rise  at  Cairo. 

"If  the  gauge  at  Asw&n  keeps  above 
sixteen  cubits  to  near  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  basin-emptying  is  much 
retarded,  as  the  emptying  at  each  suc- 
cessive basin  fills  the  Nile  above  the 
sixteen  cubit  level ;  hence  the  lower 
Jialves  of  the  chains  of  basins  do  not  flow 
off,  and  thus  when  the  great  middle 
Egypt  basins  are  discharged,  they  do 
not  raise  the  Nile  so  much  as  they  do 
when  the  last  half  of  September  Nile 
is  below  sixteen  at  Aswan. 

"  In  years  like  1887  and  1892,  which 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  date  of 
maximum  gauge  at  Aswan,  the  river, 
having  tilled  the  basins  in  Mteen  to 
twenty  days  instead  of  in  twenty-five 
to  thirty  days,  comes  down  to  Cairo  in 
so  largely  increased  a  volume  that  a 
really  dangerous  gauge  of  twenty-five 


cubits  at  Cairo  is  maintained  for  over  & 
fortnight  (the  average  October  gauge  in 
Cairo  is  about  twenty-three  cubits),  and 
from  September  10  to  October  25  th6 
river  remains  from  twenty-four  cubits 
to  twenty-five  and  one-half  cubits,  and 
the  Middle  Egypt  basins  discharge  so 
slowly  that  the  opening  day  is  hardly 
traceable  on  the  Cairo  gauge. 

"  In  the  1878  flood,  which  was  the 
most  disastrous  flood  possible,  the  river 
rose  in  the  most  abnormal  fashion,  and 
on  October  3  attained  eighteen  cubits  at 
Aswan.  This  breached  the  Delta,  and 
in  addition  so  delayed  the  Upper  Egypt 
basins  emptying  from  the  reason  before 
given  that  the  wheat  was  sown  too  late, 
and  got  badly  scorched  by  the  hot  winds 
of  March  and  April."  ^ 

J.   NORMAK  LOCKYER. 

1  The  modern  Egyptians  still  hold  to  the  old 
months  for  irrigation.  7  Tuba  (January  15)  is 
commencement  of  wheat  irrigation ;  30  Mtsra  is  the 
last  safe  date  for  sowing  maize  in  the  Delta ;  1st 
Tut  is  the  date  of  regulating  the  bridges  (Septem- 
ber 8)  in  Upper  Egypt. 


From  Chambers'  JoumaL 
ELECTRICITY  FROM  NIAGARA. 

BY  J.  MUNKO. 

The  orreat  scheme  now  approaching 
completion  for  the  utilization  of  Niagara 
Falls  by  means  of  electricity  is  a  tri- 
umph of  human  enterprise  which  out- 
rivals some  of  the  bold  creations  of 
Jules  Verne. 

When  in  1678  the  French  missiona- 
ries La  Salle  and  Hennepin  discovered 
the  stupendous  cataract  on  the  Niagara 
River  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Erie,  the  science  of  electricity  was  in 
its  early  infancy,  and  little  more  was 
known  about  the  mysterious  force  which 
is  performing  miracles  in  our  day  than 
its  manifestation  on  rubbed  amber ^ 
sealing-wax,  glass,  and  other  bodiest 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  had  still  to 
pass  ere  Franklin  should  demonstrate 
the  identity  of  the  electric  fire  with 
lightning,  and  nearly  another  hundred 
before  Faraday  should  reveal  a  mode  of 
generating  it  from  mechanical  power* 
Assuredly,  neither  La  Salle  nor  his  con- 
temporaries ever   dreamed  of   a  time 
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when  the  water-power  of  the  Falls 
would  be  distributed  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity to  produce  light  or  heat  and  serve 
all  manner  of  industries  in  the  surround- 
ing district4  The  awe-struck  Iroquois 
Indians  had  named  the  cataract  '*  Oni- 
agahra,"  or  Thunder  of  the  Waters,  and 
believed  it  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Spirit  of  Thunder.  This  poetical  name 
is  none  the  less  appropriate  now  that 
the  modern  electrician  is  preparing  to 
draw  his  lightnings  from  its  waters  and 
compel  the  genius  hci  to  become  his 
willing  bondsman. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  situated 
about  twenty-one  miles  from  Lake  Erie, 
and  fourteen  miles  from  Lake  Ontario. 
At  this  point  the  Niagara  River,  nearly 
a  mile  broad,  flowing  between  level 
banks,  and  parted  by  several  islands,  is 
suddenly  shot  over  a  precipice  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  and  mak- 
ing a  sharp  bend  to  the  north,  pursues 
its  course  through  a  narrow  gorge 
towards  Lake  Ontario.  The  Falls  are 
divided  at  the  brink  by  Goat  Island, 
whose  primeval,  woods  are  still  thriving 
in  their  spray.  The  Horseshoe  Fall  on 
the  Canada  side  is  eight  hundred  and 
twelve  yards,  and  the  American  falls 
on  the  south  side  are  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  yards  wide.  For  a 
considerable  distance  both  above  and 
below  the  Falls  the  river  is  turbulent 
with  rapids. 

The  water-power  of  the  cataract  has 
been  employed  from  olden  times.  The 
French  fur-traders  placed  a  mill  beside 
the  upper  rapids,  and  the  early  British 
settlers  built  another  to  saw  the  timber 
used  in  their  stockades.  By  and  by  the 
Stedman  and  Porter  mills  were  estab- 
lished below  the  Falls ;  and  subse- 
quently, others  which  derived  their 
water-supply  from  the  lower  rapids  by 
means  of  raceways  or  leads.  Eventu- 
ally, an  open  hydraulic  canal  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  long  was  cut  across 
the  elbow  of  laud  on  the  American  side, 
through  the  town  of  Niagara  Falls,  be- 
tween the  rapids  above  and  the  verge 
of  the  chasm  below  the  Falls,  where, 
since  1874,  a  cluster  of  factories  have 
arisen,  which  discharge  their  spent 
water  over  the  cliff  in  a  series  of  cas- 


cades almost  rivalling  Niagara  itself. 
This  canal,  which  only  taps  a  mere 
drop  fi*om  the  ocean  of  power  that  is 
running  to  waste,  has  been  utilized  to 
the  full ;  and  the  decrease  of  water- 
privileges  in  the  New  England  States, 
owing  to  the  clearing  of  the  forests  and 
settlement  of  the  country,  together 
with  the  growth  of  the  electrical  indus- 
tries, have  led  to  further  demand  on 
the  resources  of  Niagara. 

With  the  example  of  Minneapolis, 
which  draws  its  power  from  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony  —  the  "  Laughing  Water  '* 
of  *'  Hiawatha  "  —  before  them,  a  group 
of  far-seeing  and  enterprising  citizens 
of  Niagara  Falls  have  resolved  to  satisfy 
this  requirement  by  the  foundation  of 
an  industrial  city  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Falls.  They  perceived  that  a 
better  site  could  nowhere  be  found  on 
the  American  continent.  Apart  from 
its  healthy  air  and  attractive  scenery, 
Niagara  is  a  kind  of  half-way  house 
between  the  East  and  West,  the  con- 
suming and  the  producing  States.  By 
the  Erie  Canal  at  Tonawanda  it  com- 
mands the  great  water-way  of  the  Lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  system  of 
trunk  railways  from  different  parts  of 
the  States  and  Canada  are  focused 
there,  and  cross  the  river  by  the  Canti- 
lever and  Suspension  bridges  below  the 
Falls.  The  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Pittsburgh,  the 
Michigan  Central,  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
of  Canada,  are  some  of  these  lines. 
Draining  as  it  does  the  great  lakes  of 
the  interior,  which  have  a  total  area  of 
ninety-two  thousand  square  miles,  with 
an  aggregate  basin  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  square  miles,  the  vol- 
ume of  water  in  the  Niagara  River 
passing  over  the  cataract  every  second 
is  something  like  three  hundred  thou- 
sand cubic  feet ;  and  this,  with  a  fall  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy -six  feet  from 
the  head  of  the  upper  rapids  to  the 
whirlpool  rapids  below,  is  equivalent  to 
about  nine  million,  or,  allowing  for 
waste  in  the  turbines,  say  seven  mil- 
lion horse-power.  Moreover,  the  great 
lakes  discharging  into  each  other  form 
a  chain  of  immense  reservoirs  ;  and  the 
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level  of  the  river  being  little  affected 
by  flood  or  drought,  the  supply  of  pure 
water  is  practically  constant  all  the  year 
round,  Mr.  B.  C.  Beid  has  shown  that 
a  rainfall  of  three  inches  in  twenty-four 
hours  over  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior 
would  take  ninety  days  to  run  off  into 
Lake  Huron,  which  with  Lake  Mich- 
igan would  take  as  long  to  overflow  into 
Lake  Erie ;  and  therefore  six  months 
would  elapse  before  the  full  effect  of 
the  flood  was  expended  at  the  Falls. 

The  first  outcome  of  the  movement 
was  the  Niagara  Biver  Hydraulic  Power 
and  Sewer  Company,  incorporated  in 
1886,  and  succeeded  by  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company.  The  old  plan 
of  utilizing  the  water  by  means  of  an 
open  canal  was  unsuited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  company  adopted 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Evershed, 
divisional  engineer  of  the  New  York 
State  Canals.  Like  the  other,  it  con- 
sists in  tapping  the  river  above  the 
Falls,  and  using  the  pressure  of  the 
water  to  drive  a  number  of  turbines  ; 
then  restoring  the  water  to  the  river 
below  the  Falls  ;  but  instead  of  a  sur- 
face canal,  the  tail-race  is  an  hydraulic 
tunnel  or  underground  conduit.  To 
this  end  some  fifteen  hundred  acres  of 
spare  land,  having  a  frontage  just  above 
the  upper  rapids,  was  quietly  secured 
at  the  low  price  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, an  acre  ;  and  we  believe  its  rise  in 
value  owing  to  the  progress  of  the  works 
is  such  that  a  yearly  rental  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre  can  even  now  be 
got  for  it.  This  land  has  been  laid  out 
as  an  industrial  city,  with  a  residential 
quarter  for  the  operatives,  wharves 
along  the  river,  and  sidings  or  short 
lines  to  connect  with  the  trunk  rail- 
ways. In  carrying  out  their  purpose 
the  company  has  budded  and  branched 
into  other  companies  —  one  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land ;  another  for 
making  the  railways  ;  and  a  third,  the 
Cataract  Construction  Company,  which 
is  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
engineering  works  for  the  utilization  of 
the  water-power,  and  is  therefore  the 
most  important  of  all.  A  subsidiary 
company  has  also  been  formed  to  trans- 
mit by  electricity  a  portion  of  the  avail- 


able  power  to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  Biver,  on  Lake 
Erie,  some  twenty  miles  distant.  All 
these  affiliated  bodies  are,  however, 
under  the  directorate  of  the  Cataract 
Construction  Company  ;  and  amongst 
those  who  have  taken  the  most  active 
part  in  the  work  we  may  mention 
the  president,  Mr.  E.  D.  Adams  ;  Pro- 
fessor Coleman  Sellers,  the  consulting 
engineer ;  and  Professor  George  Forbes, 
F.B.S.,  a  son  of  the  late  Principal 
Forbes  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  consulting 
electrical  engineer. 

In  securing  the  necessary  way-leaves 
for  the  hydraulic  tunnel  or  in  the 
acquisition  of  land,  the  company  has 
shown  consummate  tact.  A  few  pro- 
prietors declined  to  accept  its  terms, 
and  the  company  selected  a  parallel 
route.  Having  obtained  the  way-leaves 
for  it,  it  informed  the  refractory  owners 
on  the  first  line  of  their  success,  and 
intimated  that  the  company  could  now 
dispense  with  that.  On  this  the  stick* 
lers  professed  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  original  terms,  and  the  bargain 
was  concluded ;  thus  leaving  the  com- 
pany in  possession  of  the  rights  of  way 
for  two  tunnels,  both  of  which  they 
propose  to  utilize. 

The  liberal  policy  of  the  directors  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 
They  have  risen  above  mere  "  chauviu- 
ism,"  and  instead  of  narrowly  confining 
the  work  to  American  engineers,  they 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  best 
scientific  counsel  which  the  entire 
world  could  afford.  The  great  question 
as  to  the  best  means  of  distributing 
and  applying  the  power  at  theh*  com- 
mand had  to  be  settled  ;  and  in  1890, 
after  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Sellers  had 
made  a  visit  of  inspection  to  Europe, 
an  International  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  various  methods 
submitted  to  them,  and  award  prizes  to 
the  successful  competitors.  Lord  Kel- 
vin (then  Sir  William  Thomson)  was 
the  president ;  and  Professor  W.  C. 
Unwin,  our  well-known  expert  in 
hydraulic  engineering,  the  secretary ; 
while  other  members  were  Professor 
Mascart  of  the  Institute,  the  leading 
French  electrician ;  Colonel  Turretini 
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of  Greneya ;  and  Dr.  Sellers.  A  large 
number  of  schemes  were  sent  in,  and 
many  distinguished  engineers  gave  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission.  The 
relative  merits  of  compressed  air  and 
electricity  as  a  means  of  distributing 
the  power  were  discussed,  and  on  the 
whole  the  balance  of  opinion  was  iu 
favor  of  electricity.  Prizes  of  two  hun- 
dred and  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
were  awarded  to  a  number  of  firms  who 
had  submitted  plans,  but  none  of  these 
were  taken  up  by  the  company.  The 
impulse  turbines  of  Messrs.  Faesch  and 
Piccard  of  Geneva,  who  gained  a  prize 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  have, 
however,  been  adopted  since.  It  is  an- 
other proof  of  the  determination  of  the 
company  to  procure  the  best  infonna- 
tion  on  the  subject  regardless  of  cost, 
that  Professor  Forbes  has  carte  hlanche 
to  go  to  any  part  of  the  world  and  make 
a  report  on  any  system  of  electrical 
distribution  which  he  may  think  fit. 

With  the  selection  of  electricity  an- 
other question  arose  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  employing  continuous  or 
alternating:  currents.  At  that  time 
continuous  currents  were  chiefly  in 
vogue  ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  sa- 
gacity and  prescience  of  Professor 
Forbes  that  he  boldly  advocated  the 
adoption  of  alternating  xiurrents,  more 
especially  for  the  transmission  of  power 
to  Buffalo.  His  proposals  encountered 
strong  opposition,  even  in  the  highest 
quarters  ;  but  since  then,  partly  owing 
to  the  striking  success  of  the  Lauffen 
to  Frankfort  experiment  in  transmitting 
power  by  alternating  currents  over  a 
bare  wire  on  poles  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  hundred  miles,  the  directors  and 
engineers  have  come  round  to  his  view 
of  the  matter,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  alternating  currents  will  be  em- 
ployed, at  all  events  for  the  Buffalo 
line,  and  probably  for  the  chief  supply 
of  the  industrial  city.  Continuous  cur- 
rents, flowing  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, like  the  current  of  a  battery,  can, 
it  is  true,  be  stored  in  accumulators, 
but  they  cannot  be  converted  to  higher 
or  lower  pressure  in  a  transformer. 
Alternating  currents,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  see-saw  in  direction  many  times 


a  second,  cannot  be  stored  in  accumu- 
lators, but  they  can  be  sent  at  high 
pressure  along  a  very  fine  wire^  and 
then  connected  to  higher  or.  lower 
pressures  where  they  are  wanted. 
Each  end,  therefore,  has  its  peculiar 
advantages,  and  probably  both  will  be 
employed  to  some  extent. 

With  regard  to  the  engineeiring  works, 
the  hydraulic  tunnel  starts  from  the 
bank  of  the  river  where  it  is  navigable, 
at  a  point  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the 
Falls,  and  after  keeping  by  the  shore,  it 
cuts  across  the  bend  beneath  the  city 
of  Niagara  Falls,  and  terminates  below 
the  Suspension  Bridge  under  the  Falls 
at  the  level  of  the  water.  It  is  sixty- 
seven  hundred  yards  long,  and  of  a 
horseshoe  section,  nineteen  feet  wide 
by  twenty-one  feet  high.  It  has  been 
cut  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  below 
the  surface  through  the  limestone  and 
shale,  but  is  arched  with  brick,  having 
rubble  above,  and  at  the  outfall  lined 
on  the  invert  or  under  side  with  iron. 
The  gradient  is  thirty-six  feet  in  the 
mile,  and  the  total  fall  is  two  hundred 
and  five  feet,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  are  available  for  use. 
The  capacity  of  the  tunnel  is  one  hun- 
dred thousand  horse-power.  In  the 
lands  of  the  company  it  is  four  hundred 
feet  from  the  margin  of  the  river,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal,  which 
is  over  fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  ^^tq 
hundred  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and 
twelve  feet  deep. 

Out  of  this  canal,  head-taces  fitted 
with  sluices  conduct  the  water  to  a 
number  of  wheel-pits  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  deep,  which  have  been  dug 
near  the  edge  of  the  canal,  and  com- 
municate below  with  the  tunnel.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  wheel-pit  a  five 
thousand  horse-power  Girard  double 
turbine  is  mounted  on  a  vertical  shaft, 
which  drives  a  propeller  shaft  rising  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground ;  a  dynamo 
of  five  thousand  horse-power  is  to  be 
fixed  on  the  top  of  this  shaft,  and  ao 
driven  by  it.  The  upward  pressure  of 
the  water  is  ingeniously  contrived  to 
relieve  the  foundation  of  the  weight  of 
the  turbine  shaft  and  dynamo.  Twenty 
of  these  turbines,  which  are  made  by 
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the  I.  P.  Morris  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Faesch 
and  Piccard,  will  be  required  to  utilize 
the  full  capacity  of  the  tunnel. 

The  company  possesses  a  strip  of 
land  extending  two  miles  along  the 
shore  ;  and  in  excavating  tlie  tunnel,  a 
coffer-dam  was  made  with  the  extracted 
i-ock,  to  keep  the  river  from  flooding 
the  works.  This  dam  now  forms  -part 
of  a  system  by  which  a  tract  of  land 
has  been  reclaimed  from  the  river. 
Part  of  it  has  already  been  acquired  by 
the  Niagara  Paper  Pulp  Company, 
which  is  building  gigantic  factories, 
and  will  employ  the  tail-race  or  tunnel 
of  the  Cataract  Construction  Company. 
Wharfs  for  the  use  of  ships  and  canal 
boats  will  also  be  constructed  on  this 
frontage.  By  land  and  water  the  raw 
materials  of  the  West  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  industrial  town  which  is  now 
coming  into  existence  ;  grain  from  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  and  Dakota  ;  timber 
from  the  forests  of  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin ;  coal  and  copper  from  the  mines 
of  Lake  Superior  ;  and  what  not.  It  is 
expected  that  one  industry  having  a 
seat  there  will  attract  others.  Thus, 
the  pulp-milis  will  bring  the  makers  of 
paper  wheels  and  barrels  ;  the  smelting 
of  iron  will  draw  foundries  and  engine- 
works  ;  the  electrical  retining  of  copper 
will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  wire- 
works,  cable  factories,  dynamo  shops  ; 
and  so  on.  Aluminium,  too,  promises 
to  create  an  important  industry  in  the 
future.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Cataract 
Construction  Company  is  about  to  start 
an  electrical  factory  of  its  own,  which 
will  give  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  men.  It  has  also  undertaken  the 
water-supply  of  the  adjacent  city  of 
Niagara  Falls.  The  Cataract  Electric 
Company  of  Buffalo  has  obtained  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  the  electricity 
transmitted  to  that  city,  and  it  is  all  but 
settled  that  the  line  will  be  run  in  a  sub- 
way for  which  way-leaves  have  been 
obtained.  The  underground  line  will 
be  more  expensive  to  make  than  an 
overhead  line,  but  it  will  not  require  to 
be  renewed  every  eight  to  fifteen  years  ; 
and  it  will  not  be  liable  to  interruption 
from  the  heavy  gales  that  sweep  across 


the  lakes,  or  the  weight  of  frozen  sleet ; 
moreover,  it  will  be  more  easily  in- 
spected and  quite  safe  for  the  public. 
We  should  also  add  that  in  addition  to 
the  contemplated  duplicate  tunnel  of 
one  hundred  thousand  horse-power,  the 
Cataract  Construction  Company  owns 
a  concession  for  utilizing  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  horse-power  from 
the  Horseshoe  Falls  on  the  Canadian 
side  in  the  same  manner.  It  has  thus  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  available  water- 
power  of  Niagara ;  and  Professor  Forbes 
has  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  enter- 
prise will  be  a  great  financial  success. 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  the  New 
York  State  and  Canada,  the  scenery  of 
the  Falls  has  been  preserved  by  the 
institution  of  public  parks  ;  and  the 
works  in  question  will  do  nothing  to 
spoil  it,  especially  as  they  will  be  free 
from  smoke.  Mr.  Bogarts,  state  engi- 
neer of  New  York,  estimates  that  the 
water  drawn  from  the  river  will  only 
lower  the  mean  depth  of  the  Falls 
about  two  inches,  and  will  therefore 
make  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
view.  The  utilization  of  the  tunnel 
will  by  this  time  be  in  practical  opera- 
tion, and  the  electrical  distribution  is 
to  be  ready  during  the  summer.  Alto- 
gether, the  enterprise  is  something  new 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
only  the  grandest  application  of  elec- 
trical power,  but  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable feats  in  an  age  when  romance 
has  become  scientific,  and  science  has 
become  romantic. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
DICKSON,  TEAMSTER. 

That  night  he  had  camped  on  the 
other  side  of  the  McKinlay  — not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  from  its  edge. 
It  was  hardly  a  wise  thing  to  do,  in  this 
way,  that  it  left  the  steep  and  danger- 
ous descent  to  the  river's  bed  the  firat 
work  in  the  morning  for  the  freshened 
team,  but  Dickson  had  never  realized 
the  practical  points  of  a  team-driver's 
life,  although  he  had  known  how  to 
handle  a  four-in-hand  to  perfection  in 
the  old  days  at  home. 
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When  he  had  unliarnessed  and  at-^ 
tended  to  his  mules,  he  knelt  down  upon 
the  ground  and  built  up  a  little  pile  of 
sticks,  which  he  presently  lit  and  sat 
down  by  to  eat  liis  supper. 

He  had  gone  through  the  routine  of 
the  evening  in  a  dreamy  and  mechan- 
ical way,  as  though  he  accepted  it  as 
necessary,  apparently  taking  little  care 
for  it,  or  maybe  for  anything  else.  And 
as  his  head  bent  towards  the  dying 
embers,  the  eyes  that  were  fixed  upon 
them  showed  that  strange  inward  look 
which  is  so  often  seen  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  lead  solitary  lives. 

It  is  a  rough  calling,  that  of  a  team- 
ster in  Noi*th  Australia  ;  and  the  regu- 
lar hand  at  it  is  generally  a  man  of  a 
rough  and  wild  character ;  one  who  on 
his  journey  through  the  bush  is  a 
singer  of  ribald  songs,  and  whose  lan- 
guage is  almost  by  necessity  expletive, 
for  the  reason  that  he  has  forgotten 
how  to  use  any  other ;  and  it,  in  its 
senseless  coarseness,  is  characteristic 
of  the  life  now.  Not  infrequently  there 
are  to  be  found  men  amonsrst  them  who 
are  of  a  dejected  and  taciturn  manner  ; 
but  these  men  make  no  friends  for 
themselves,  and  have  little  enough  to 
say  to  any  one. 

The  teamster  Dickson  was  a  man  of 
the  last  description,  therefore  the  cus- 
tom of  driving  in  company  with  one  or 
more  wagons,  and  all  making  for  the 
same  camping-place  at  night,  had  never 
been  followed  by  him. 

He  watched  the  smouldering  fire 
until  there  was  only  a  tiny  heap  of 
white  ashes  left,  with  a  few  charred 
and  smoking  sticks  lying  round  the 
outer  edges.  He  lit  his  pipe  with  one 
of  these  presently  and  got  up  and 
stretched  his  cramped  limbs  before  he 
crept  into  his  box-shaped  hammock, 
that  was  slung  between  two  trees.  He 
crept  into  it  almost  as  a  fugitive,  and 
hastily  closed  the  entrance,  for  the 
tnosquitoes  were  rampant  outside,  and 
he  could  hear  their  angry  ping-ping  as 
he  fell  asleep. 

From  the  McKinlay's  bank  the  great 
bamboos  bent,  with  swishing  rustle,  to 
the  fitful  night  breeze,  and  the  broad, 
flag-like  leaves  of  a  heavy-fruited  screw- 


palm  shivered  as  it  swept  through 
them ;  from  the  thick  foliage  came  tlie 
ceaseless  chirrup  of  the  tree-frogs,  and 
large  moths  fluttered  heavily  past.  And 
the  moon  ruled  the  almost  visible  si* 
lence  above  the  even,  sombre  scrub, 
save  where  a  gaunt,  white-limbed  gum 
stretched  its  branches  skywards,  like  ao 
iiTegular  tracery  of  bleached  bones.  In 
that  clear  light, .  shadows  fell  blackly 
silhouetted  on  the  ground,  and  the  out- 
line of  Dickson's  hammock  fell  so 
sharply  that  it  looked  like  a  coffin  lying 
there. 

One  evening  in  mid-autumn  two  peo- 
ple walked  beneath  the  elms  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens  ;  the  man  slowly,  as  if 
loth  to  lessen  the  distance  and  end  the 
time  ;  the  girl,  with  perceptible  impa- 
tience, was  always  one  or  two  paces 
in  advance  of  him. 

The  setting  sun  shed  an  effulgent 
light  across  the  sky,  burnishing  the  two 
or  three  clouds  that  hung  immediately 
above  and  near  his  disc,  until  they 
looked  like  huge,  glorifled  nuggets ^ 
while  his  rays  streamed  lengthening 
through  the  golden  glory  of  the  elms. 
Presently  a  stronger  breath  of  wind 
stirred  the  yellow  foliage  above  them 
and  sent  a  shower  of  butterfly-like  leaves 
floating  slowly  to  the  ground.  The  girl 
laughed  as  they  fell. 

"  You  laugh,  Joan." 

^'  The  leaves  lend  themselves  so 
appropriately  to  the  situation,"  she  re- 
plied. "  They  seem  like  fancies,  Sir 
John,"  she  said  more  gravely.  "  They 
are  pretty  when  they  come,  pretty 
while  they  last,  even  as  they  fall,  un- 
til  "    Looking  down,  she  pushed 

her  parasol  through  the  brown,  decay- 
ing vegetation  underfoot  —  "  until  — 
oh,  well,  this  I  " 

"  Joan,"  the  man  said,  '*  I  really  can- 
not believe  you  have  asked  me  to  meet 
you  here  only  to  tell  me  that  our 
engagement  must  end.  Why,  it's  mad- 
ness, darling  I  "  he  exclaimed.  '*  Every- 
thing has  fallen  in  just  lately  to  make 
our  marriage  possible.  I  can  offer  you 
a  charming  home  and  wealth  —  indeed, 
everything  that  a  woman  could  wish  for 
—  and   love,  Joan.     Why,  you  don*i 
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Jcnow  how  I  love  you,  darling  I "  He 
paused,  and  they  walked  on  silently  over 
the  rustling  leaves.  *'  When,"  he  went 
on,  with  a  little  tremble  in  his  voice  — 
*'  when  you  sent  word  you  particularly 
wanted  to  see  me  alone  here,  I  thought 
we  might  have  talked  about  our  mar- 
riage, Joan." 

"No,"  she  said  stiffly,  and  drawing 
hetpretty  lips  together  in  a  determined 
line  —  "no,  I  don't  want  to  marry 
you." 

"Why  not,  Joan?  What  have  I 
done  that  you  should  end  our  engage- 
ment for  a  mere  whim  ?  " 

"You  haven't  done  anything,  Sir 
John.  I  tell  you  I  am  tired  of  it  I  I 
don't  want  to  marry  anybody  —  and  — 
and  —  you're  so  terribly  in  earnest 
about  everything  that  I  think  —  well,  I 
think — you  bore  me." 

He  flushed  deeply,  and  said  in  a  quiet 
voice,  "  If  that  is  so,  Joan,  it  is  as  well 
that  I  should  know  ;  but  what  will  your 
people  say  about  it  ?  They  will  hardly 
care  about  accepting  your  excuse." 

She  blushed  and  laughed  as  she  an- 
swered, "My  people  will  be  angry.  Sir 
John,"  with  emphasis  on  the  name, 
"  naturally  I    But  it  will  blow  over." 

"  In  that  case,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to 
settle  up  my  affairs  and  leave  En- 
gland," he  said  bitterly. 

"  It  isn't  necessary  for  you  to  make 
any  sacrifice  of  that  kind,  Sir  John.  It 
really  would  be  rather  a  pity,"  she 
went  on  reflectively.  "  Surely  London 
is  large  enough  for  us  both  ?  " 

"  No,  it  isn't,  Joan.  A  man  who  is 
'so  terribly  in  earnest  about  every- 
thing' takes  even  jilting  in  earnest  I  " 

"  That  word  has  an  unpleasant  sound, 
Sir  John." 

"  Has  it  ?  "  he  replied  shortly. 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  anvthinf;  else 
to  sa}'  now,  but  good-bye."  She  held 
out  her  hand  and  pushed  a  little  parcel 
into  his.  He  took  it  mechanically,  and 
walked  on  beside  her  like  a  man  in 
sleep. 

"  Oh  I  "  she  exclaimed  as  they  passed 
between  the  posts  on  to  Kensington 
Gore,  "will  you  stop  that  hansom  for 
me  7     Thank  you,"  she  said,  as  she 


stepped  lightly  into  it.  "And  good- 
bye again.  Oh  I  "  leaning  forward, 
"  tell  him  where  to  drive,  please." 

• 

Yery  early  next  morning  Dickson 
was  ready  to  go  on  his  journey,  and  he 
held  the  reins  gathered  up  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  was  raised  to  pull  him- 
self up  to  the  driver's  seat,  his  knees 
resting  on  the  footboard,  when  the 
leaders  of  his  team  made  a  sudden  start 
forwards,  which  jerked  him  backwards 
off  the  wagon,  and  he  fell  with  his  arms 
and  legs  entangled  by  the  reins. 

In  his  struggles  to  free  himself  he 
only  added  to  the  fear  of  the  now  terri- 
fled  mules,  and  they  rushed  forward 
again,  making  for  the  tnack,  and  along 
it  went  straight  away  for  the  McKinlay 
crossing.  On  the  edge  of  the  river's 
bank  they  swerved  to  the  left,  and 
racing  down  the  cutting  made  side- 
ways to  tlie  bed ;  and  the  loaded 
wagon  behind  them  rocked  from  side 
to  side  and  almost  overturned  with 
the  impetus  of  the  descent,  while  Dick- 
son was  dragged  on  withal.  As  they 
crashed  over  the  pebbles  and  sand  of 
the  dry  river's  bed  and  up  the  dusty 
wheel-ploughed  track  of  the  other  bank, 
some  bags  of  chaff,  loosened  from  their 
fastenings,  rolled  off  the  load  ;  and  the 
team  blundered  senselessly  along,  al- 
most hidden  in  the  choking  volumes  of 
black  dust. 

Soon  after  they  reached  the  top  of 
the  bank  the  reins  broke,  and  Dickson 
was  left  Ivius^  bruised  and  insensible 
across  the  track.  Por  three  long  hours 
he  lay  there,  while  the  sun  grew  hotter 
every  moment  above  him. 

A  little  further  on  the  wagon  had 
become  jammed  against  a  log,  and  the 
mules,  as  quiet  as  sheep  now,  stood 
tamely  blinking  by  it. 

At  last  a  man,  on  his  way  down  from 
Pine  Creek,  rode  up  to  the  spot,  and 
when  he  saw  Dickson  he  jumped  off 
his  horse  quickly,  calling  out  loudly  at 
the  same  time,  "  Holloa,  mate,  what^s 
up  ?  "  Receiving  no  answer,  he  poured 
some  whiskey  between  his  lips,  and 
with  much  difficulty  moved  him  to  the 
shade  of  a  tr^e.    Then  hd  freed  the 
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mules  from  their  broken  harness,  and. 
they  wandered  away  biting  at  the  heads 
of  the,  tall  grass  as  they  went. 

Dickson,  who  had  revived  a  little, 
followed  the  new-comer  with' dazed  and 
dreamy  eyes,  though  now  and  then  he 
glanced  at  his  maimed  and  broken 
limbs  which  lay  stretched  out  before 
him*  so  cold  and  numb,  seeming  no 
longer  to  belong  to  him. 

The  other  man  came  back  presently 
and  said,  "  Now  then,  matey,  I'm  go- 
ing off  to  see  if  I  can  get  a  cart  to  carry 
you  on  to  the  hospital." 

He  lay  alone  again,  while  the  sun 
blazed  and  burned  pitilessly  through 
the  weary  hours,  and  as  the  shade  un- 
der which  he  lay  moved  slowly,  he  now 
and  then  with  an  effort  dragged  him- 
self with  it.  A  little  brown  lizard  ran 
out  from  beneath  some  loose  bark  and 
crept  cautiously  up  on  his  chest.  It 
rested  there  for  a  moment  or  two  and 
stared  with  black,  inquisitive  eyes  into 
his  face.  One  of  the  mules,  its  throat 
bell  tinklino:  as  it  moved,  came  close  up 
to  him,  and  gave  two  or  three  sniffs  and 
tossed  its  head  with  a  contemptuous 
snort  as  it  turned  away  again  to  feed. 
The  air  was  rife  with  gorgeous  insects, 
and  the  shimmering  wings  of  the 
dragon-flies  dazzled  his  weary  eyes  as 
they  glittered  and  flashed  like  bits  of 
silver  gauze  in  the  sun. 

The  man  returned  with  the  cart  at 
last,  and  he  had  also  brought  a  com- 
panion to  help  him.  When  together 
they  had  lifted  Dickson  into  it,  he  lay 
along  the  floor  in  a  dead  swoon  from 
the  agony  of  being  moved. 

It  was  a  long  drive  of  thirty  miles  to 
the  hospital,  over  rough  and  water- 
rutted  roads  ;  over  stony  ranges  where 
the  wheels  sometimes  jarred  upon  the 
larger  boulders,  grinding  harshly  upon 
their  sides  ;  or  again,  when  balanced  on 
top  for  a  second,  the  cart,  all  side- 
tilted,  would  come  back  to  the  track 
with  a  dull  jerk ;  over  treeless  flats, 
where  they  sank  axle-deep  into  grey, 
powdery  dust,  which  rose  up  and 
shrouded  them  as  they  ploughed 
through  it,  and,  following  in  their  wake, 
lingered  motionless  as  a  fog  on  the  still 
evening  air. 


The  two  men  seated  in  the  cart  were 
silent,  though  now  and  then  as  one  or 
the  other  looked  down  at  Dickson,  he 
would  meet  the  eyes  of  his  companion 
after  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  tilt 
upwards  of  the  chin. 

It  was  dusk  when  they  reached  the 
hospital  —  a  long,  low  building  made  of 
"  cypress  pine  "  framing  and  corrugated 
iron.  There  were  wings  at  each  end, 
the  gables  of  which  made  it  look  less 
like  a  shed,  and  a  wide,  bamboo-latticed 
verandah  ran  round  it,  which  had  many 
shuttered  windows*  From  these  some 
patients  leant  in  their  light  pyjama  suits 
as  they  smoked,  while  upon  the  veran* 
dah  there  were  others  lying  on  the 
lounges.  A  yellow  tecoma  trailed  above 
the  entrance,  and  some  of  its  blossoms 
were  shed  as  the  hot  evening  air  thrilled 
through  the  heavy  flower  clusters.  The 
scarlet  blooms  were  closing  on  the 
hibiscus  shrubs  outside,  closing  to  die, 
after  having  bravely  flaunted  their  gor- 
geous petals  all  day  long  in  the  flerce 
sun-rays.. 

They  could  do  very  little  to  relieve 
Dickson,  although  he  lived  for  many 
days  —  at  flrst  in  unconscious  silence, 
when  life  seemed  almost  dormant,  and 
afterwards  in  a  fevered  delirium  ;  and 
sometimes,  through  the  almost  indis- 
tinct mutterings,  the  words,  "Joan  — 
Joan  7-  you  —  don't  —  know  how  —  I 
love  you  —  darling  I  "  would  be  heard. 
And  again,  when  his  thin,  restless 
hands  wandered  to  grope  for  a  little 
gold  chain  that  lay  fastened  7*ound  his 
neck,  from  which  hung  a  woman's  dia- 
mond ring,  the  raftered  roof  pf  the 
hospital  echoed  the  wild  bursts  of 
laughter  and  the  cry,  "Joan,  Joan,'* 
and  the  voice  would  as  suddenly  fall 
to  recite  piteously,  "In  —  all  time  — 
of  our  tribulation  —  in  all  time  —  of 
our  wealth  —  in  —  the  —  hour  —  of — 
death,"  and  for  a  few  moments  there 
would  be  silence. 

It  was  easy  to  gather  some  threads  of 
the  story  together,  for  the  voice,  man- 
ner, and  allusion  to  places  and  people 
told  of  widely  different  past  associa- 
tions in   the    teamster^s  life.    And  a 
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woman  had  driven  him  out  to  this — to 
a  blighted  life,  and  oblivion  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  Australian  Bush  ! 

For  some  time  any  attempt  to  dis- 
cover his  real  name  would  arouse  his 
suspicion,  and  for  the  moment,  when 
questioned,  he  gained  strength  of  mind 
to  control  his  speech.  But  late  one 
evening,  when  the  nm*se  was  standing 
by  his  bed,  and  the  doors  of  the  ward 
opposite  to  it  stood  wide  open,  and 
through  them  the  hot  wind  blew  softly  ; 
while  the  other  patients  now  lay  asleep 
beneath  the  white  folds  of  their  mos- 
quito nets,  and  a  lamp  hung  from  the 
centre  beam  of  the  ward,  its  light  turned 
low,  and  threw  up  on  the  bare  iron  roof 
above  a  clear  circle  of  light,  within 
whose  ring  two  white  efts  chased  the 
moths  and  night-flies  that  had  come  to 
the  glow.  Presently  they  tussled  for 
an  insect  one  had  caught,  and  both, 
while  fighting  to  possess  it,  fell  from 
the  roof  to  the  floor  near  Dickson's  bed. 

The  sound  roused  him,  and  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  spoke  quite  sensibly  to  his 
companion  :  "  I've  been  rather  queer, 
nurse,  haven't  I  ?  "  —  raising  his  hand 
to  his  head  —  '♦Talked  a  lot  of  non- 
sense, eh  ? "  Then  murmuring  to 
himself,  ''  It  can't  matter  much  now, 
anyhow  ;  the  game's  close  up  I  " 

''Dickson,"  the  nurae  said,  seeing 
that  the  opportunity  had  come  when 
they  hoped  to  find  hiB  lips  less  firmly 
sealed,  ''  the  dc>ctor  says  you  must  tell 
us  your  own  name." 

"  Why  does  he  want  to  know  it  ?  " 
he  said  languidly. 

"  You  see,  Dickson,  he  is  responsible 
for  all  the  people  who  come  into  his 
care  ]  and  I  feel  sure  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  you  should  mind  telling  it." 

"  No  —  there  isn't  any  reason  —  now, 
nurse  ;  but  tell  me — have  I  talked  — 
about  any  one  else  ?  "  he  asked  anx- 
iously. 

<^.  Sometimes,  Dickson  ;  but  you  only 
said  a  Christian  name." 
.   He  looked  relieved,  and  then  went 
on :  — 

•    "  Nurse ,  before  —  they — carry  me  — 
through — the  doors,"  raising  his  hand 


a  little,  "  I  want — you  —  to  take  this," 
touching  the  ring  that  hung  suspended 
from  his  neck.  "  It  was  —  hers  —  once, 
nurse."  He  paused.  "  I  should  like  — 
you  —  to  —  keep  —  it.    Will  you  ? ' ' 

He  seemed  getting  weaker  again,  and 
the  nurse  hurriedly  said  :  — 

"  You  haven't  told  me  the  name  yet, 
Dickson." 

"  The  —  the — name  —  oh  I     This   is 

—  the  —  last  tangible  link,"  fingering 
the  ring,  "nurse,  with  the  past.    You 

—  will  —  promise  to  tak^  — it,  nurse, 
when  — 


)> 


"Dick«on,  tell  me  your  name,  my 
good  man,  and  I  will  do  anything  you 
ask." 

"  The  —  the  —  name  ?  Oh  !  my 
name  !  "  He  turned  his  head  to  the 
wall,  as  though  still  reluctant  to  break 
his  heart-worn  resolve  to  keep  un- 
known ;  then  passing  his  hand  wearily 
across  his  forehead,  replied  faintly, 
"  My  name  —  is  —  is  —  Sir  John  — 
Temple,  nurse," 

In  four  days  from  this  time  they  ear- 
ned him  through  the  doors  of  the  little 
iron  hospital  in  the  silence  before  the 
dawn,  and  gave  him  the  simple  burial 
he  had  wished  for. 

Over  the  fragrance  of  last  year's 
fallen  leaves  and  dead  bark,  whose 
crushing  scents  the  air,  and  past  two  or 
three  of  the  great  yellow  ant-nests,  that 
rise  up  like  columns  and  tower  over- 
head to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  and 
more,  and  that  give  to  many  of  the 
scenes  here  a  wild  solemnity,  and  add 
a  deeper  sense  of  mystery  and  desola- 
tion to  the  bush  ;  along  the  scarce-used 
track,  marked  only  by  blazed  gums^ 
and  across  the  stony  ridge,  his  body's 
bearers  went  to  the  hilltop  where,  in 
the  "  Cemetery  Lot,"  four  graves  now 
lie  side  by  side.  No  headstones  name 
their  tenants  ;  there  is  nothing  to  tell 
—  nothing  save  the  slight,  heaving, 
grass-grown  mounds  of  three  —  and  be- 
neath the  last  —  a  shilling  yellow  heap 
of  newly  unearthed  clay  thrown  high  — 
the  earthly  remains  of  the  life -tired 
teamster  rest. 
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From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
JAVA. 

This  magnificent  isliind,  once  in  the 
possession  of  England,  but  now  the 
property  of  the  Dutch,  is  nearly  the 
size  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation about  half  as  great.  But  out  of 
the  eighteen  million  scarcely  thirty 
thousand  are  Europeans.  The  bulk  of 
the  people  are  Javanese  of  the  Malay 
race,  with  about  two  hundred  thousand 
Chinese,  and  of  Arabs,  Hindoos,  and 
other  races  little  more  than  twent3'-five 
thousand.  A  large  part  of  the  island  is 
uncultivated,  with  mountains,  forests, 
swamps,  and  great  volcanic  tracts,  wild 
and  desolate.  But  the  parts  under 
culture  are  amongst  the  most  fertile 
and  productive  in  all  the  tropics.  Tea, 
coffee,  spices,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco, 
tin,  are  among  the  numerous  products 
exported,  and  which  bring  great  wealth 
both  to  the  planters  and  to  the  trading 
companies  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  capital,  Batavia,  the  chief  city  of 
Dutch  India,  has  a  population  of  about 
seventy  thousand,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral other  towns,  Buitenzor,  Bantam, 
Samarang,  Bembang,  with  lai'ge  popu- 
lation. Banjumaas,  the  capital  of  a 
rich  district,  nominally  under  a  native 
ruler,  is  said  to  have  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  religion  of  the  natives 
is  Mohammedan  mostly,  but  there  are 
still  many  heathen  throughout  the  isl- 
and, and  the  Christianity  of  the  Dutch 
is  not  of  a  very  decided  or  aggressive 
kind.  Batavia  has  an  English  Church 
and  chaplain,  and  other  Europeans  have 
chapels  and  ministers  according  to  their 
creed. 

Batavia  not  being  healthy  at  most 
seasons,  the  residents  of  position  resort 
to  Buitenzor,  forty  miles  distant,  where 
there  is  better  climate  and  magnificent 
scenery  on  every  side.  The  governor- 
general  has  his  palace  here,  a  handsome 
edifice  with  splendid  grounds  and  gar- 
dens. Hotel  life  in  Java  is  very  luxu- 
rious to  Europeans,  and  the  mansions 
of  the  wealthy  planters  abound  in  every 
comfort.  There  is  a  large  trade  carried 
on  with  America  as  well  as  Europe, 


and  a  number  of  firms  have  offices  and 
agencies  in  all  the  seaports.  Under  the 
system  of  cultivation,  the  planters 
reserving  a  third  of  the  produce  and 
handing  two-thirds  to  the  government, 
there  is  room  for  a  large  amount  of 
compulsory  service  —  little  different 
from  slavery,  at  least  in  the  districts 
requiring  field  labor  for  coffee  and  other 
produce. 

Somabaya  is  the  principal  place  of 
export  for  sugar,  and  there  are. large 
ship-building   docks  there,   besides    a 
great  fioating  dock,  a  naval  arsenal,  and 
extensive  forts  and  batteries  to  protect 
the  harbor.    The  government  monopoly 
in  sugar  has  of  late  years  been  much 
relaxed,  owing   to  the   action  of   the 
Liberal  party  in  Holland.    Up  till  now, 
the  sugar-planter  made  his  bargain  with 
the  government,  by  which,  in  return  for 
certain  payments  he  received  a  fixed 
portion  of  land  and  so  much  forced  labor 
from  the  natives  on  the  estate.    This 
system  is  gradually  being  brought  to  a 
close,  but  it  is  strange  that  the  govern- 
ment still  cling  to  their  monopoly  in 
coffee  and   sugar.    There   are   a  few 
large  estates  in  private  hands,  which 
were  organized  by  their  owners  when 
the  island  belonged  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  enlightened  Sir  Stamford  Raf- 
fies  was  governor.     One  large  estate, 
near  the  seaport  of  Cheribon,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  forty  thousand  natives 
on  it,  and  they  furnish  the  necessary 
cultivation  for  the  estate,  keep  the  roads 
and  bridges  in  repair,  and  for  this  they 
receive  no  less  than  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  crop,  the  remaining  fifth  going 
to  the  proprietor.    There  is  much  to 
interest  a  traveller  in  Java  in  studying 
the  land  tenure  and  cultivation  system 
as  practised  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  many 
striking  scenes  of   tropical  vegetation 
will  reward  the  lover  of  the  beautiful 
and  picturesque  in  nature. 

The  fiourishing  condition  of  Singa- 
pore must  have  considerable  effect  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  Javanese  ports, 
but  the  wealth  of  the  island  is  great, 
and  the  Dutch  are  justly  proud  of  their 
possessions  in  the  East^ 
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A  Dream  of  our  Birth. 


A  DREAM  OF  OUB  BIRTH. 

Each   man,  before   he   takes  his  mortal 
birth  — 

Ere  yet  upon  him  rises  lifers  sad  sim  — 
Dwells  in  the  Eden  of  a  perfect  earth, 

Where  living  impolluted  waters  run  : 
Thoughtless  of  sin,  and  ignorant  of  sorrow. 
He  passes  peacefully  from  mom  to  morrow. 

There,  as  on  earth,  the  measured  seasons 
roll, 
With  days  of  innocence  and  nights  of 
rest. 
Haply  such  labors  as  delight  the  soul, 
With  fruit  that  neither  moth  nor  worm 
molest. 
Are  there  the  sinless  spirits*  recreation. 
Blest  with  contentment  in  a  lowly  station. 

Sealed  to  their  vision  is  the  Book  where  lie 
The  coimtless  mysteries  of  good  and  ill ; 

They  live  forever  in  the  Father's  eye, 
And  love   unquestioning  his  ways  and 
will. 

No  problem  agitates  their  reason's  powers, 

As  that  of  life  and  death  perplexes  ours. 

We  cannot  say  their  knowledge  is  so  high  : 
They  are   contented  with   the   light  of 
heaven. 
Nor  seek  to  know  the  infinitudes  that  lie 
Beyond  the  sphere  which  to  their  sight  is 
given,  — 
Better  and  wiser  in  this  pure  condition 
Than  we  with  all  our  restless  mad  ambition. 

There  are  the  fairest  of  this  earth's  de- 
lights- 
Its   pride  of  forests  and  its  wealth  of 
sea — 
Spread  out  before  their  eager  happy  sights. 

Without  the  sully  of  mortality. 
No  sign  of  death  is  there  forever  telling 
That  they  have  fallen  from  a  loftier  dwell- 
ing. 

Ah,  with  how  sudden  and  how  deep  a  woe 
There  comes  that  death  to  them  which 
we  call  birth  I  — 
That  leaving  of  their  paradise  to  go 

From  tearless  Eden  to  distressful  earth  ; 
How  loth  they  leave,  with  glances  backward 

turning 
To  where  the  angel  stands  with  symbol 
burning. 

Poor  exiles  from  a  dear  delightful  home, 
The   stainless    fields  of   innocence   and 

bliss, 
Whose  light  must  vanish  from  them  as  they 

roam 


Through  tangled  paths  of  such  a  world  as 
this  !  — 
As  from  the  visions  of  a  quiet  sleeping 
That  ends  in  nightmare,  they  awaken  weep- 
ing. 

Weeping — and  yet   they   know  not  why 
they  weep, 
For  earth  is  very  fair,  and  God  is  kind  ; 
And  as  we  oft,  on  rising  from  our  sleep. 
Lose  memory  of  the  dreams  we  leave  be- 
hind. 
So  do  these  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  glory 
Lose  all  remembrance  of  their  earlier  story* 

And  yet  the  dreams  have  not  deserted  quite  ; 
Some  gleams  of   mystic  memory  linger 
still. 
That  make  us  vaguely  struggle  for  a  light 
To  clear  the  vapors  that  elude  our  will. 
Sometimes  a  sudden  fiash,  as  quickly  fieeing. 
Points  through  the  shadows  to  a  former 
being. 

Sometimes  a  visitant  with  pinions  bright 
Pierces  the  cloud  of  misery  and  sin  ; 

Sometimes  In  solitude  of  silent  night 
The  doors  are  opened,  and  we  enter  in  ; 

Sometimes  we  hear  a  soimd  of  distant  sing- 
ing, 

Like  bells  of  buried  cities  strangely  ringing. 

Do  there  not  come  strange  voices  from  the 

sea. 
Callings  and  whispers  from  the  winter 

wind. 
That  strike  upon  the  ear  familiarly. 
And  waken  ghostly  echoes  through  the 

mind? 
Do  not  the  forests  from  their  green  deptha 

call  us. 
And  In  their  sylvan  solitudes  enthral  us  ? 

Like  cuckoo-calls  across  a  land  of  flowers, 
That  grow  the  fainter  as  the  year  grows 

late, 
So  through  our  life,  but  most  in  earlier 

hours. 
We  bear  some  instincts  of  a  former  state ; 
But  when  the  Present's  battle-cries  awake 

us, 
These  softer  whispers  of  the  Past  forsake 

us. 

Bom  to  a  land  of  sin  and  strife  and  woe, 
Where  good  and  evil  bllndedly  embrace — 

We  win  the  passports  that  shall  let  us  go 
From  stress  of  travail  to  a  nobler  place  ; 

Knowing  the  certain  goal  of  our  endeavor 

Must  be  to  rise  and  live  with  God  forever. 

Ai^HUB  L.  Saxmoit. 
Blaokirood'8  Magazine. 
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From  The  (Contemporary  Beyiev. 
HIPPOLYTE  TAINE. 

BY  GABRIEL  MONOD. 

France  is  discrowned.  A  little 
while  ago  it  was  her  privilege  to  pos- 
sess two  of  those  encyclopRsdic  minds 
which  contain  in  themselves  the  whole 
knowledge  of  their  time,  which  sum  up 
all  its  tendencies,  intellectual  and  moral, 
and  look  out  upon  nature  and  history 
from  an  elevation  which  enables  them 
to  obtain  something  like  a  bird's-eye 
view  ,of  the  universe.  Within  five 
months  these  two  men,  so  unlike  in 
personal  character  and  in  the  qualities 
of  their  work  and  thought  (and  there- 
fore all  the  more,  the  two  of  them,  an 
incarnation  of  the  diverse  aptitudes  of 
their  race  and  countiy),  these  two,  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  most  authen- 
tic exponents  and  the  most  authoritative 
teachers  of  the  generation  which  flour- 
ished between  1850  and  1880,  have 
been  taken  from  us  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  powers,  M.  Re  nan  in  October,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine,  and  M.  Taine  in 
March,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 

I  will  not  indulge  in  the  easy  and 
deceptive  pastime  of  drawing  a  parallel 
between  them,  nor  weai'y  the  reader 
with  a  catalogue  of  forced  and  illusory 
likenesses  and  contrasts  in  order  to  pass 
a  judgment  on  their  relative  merits  as 
idle  as  it  would  be  impertinent.  I  will 
only  point  out  in  passing  that  both 
these  men  —  true  children  of  our  dem- 
ocratic modern  society  —  rose,  by  dint 
of  their  own  genius  and  efforts,  from  a 
position  of  humble  obscurity  to  fame 
and  honor  ;  that  each  (like  so  many  of 
the  great  writers  of  this  century  —  like 
Chateaubriand,  like  Victor  Hugo,  like 
Lamartine)  lost  his  father  in  early  life, 
and  was  brought  up  by  a  mother  whom 
he  tenderly  loved ;  and  that,  apart 
from  the  circumstances  which  drove 
the  one  from  his  seminary  and  the 
other  from  the  public  schools,  the  life 
of  each  was  unmarked  by  any  adven- 
ture other  than  the  adventures  of  the 
intellect,  and  was  devoted  without  in- 
terruption to  literaiy  or  professorial 
labors,  lightened  by  the  simple  pleas- 
ures of  the  fireside  or  the  circle  of 
friends.     Each  took   science   for   his 


mistress,  and  scientific  truth  for  hia 
end  and  aim  ;  each  strove  to  hasten  the 
time  when  a  scientific  conception  oi 
the  universe  should  take  the  place  o£ 
the  theological  conception';  but  while 
M.  Taine  believed.it  possible,  without 
ever  venturing  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  acquired  and  demonstrable  fact,  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  definite  system, 
M.  Heqan  delighted  himself  with  the 
visionary  glimpses  of  sentiment  and 
reverie  into  the  domain  of  the  uncer- 
tain, the  unknown,  and  even  the  un,- 
knowable,  and  loved  to  throw  fresh 
doubt  upon  established  conclusions, 
and  tp  warn  other  people  against  a 
fallacious  intellectual  security.  More- 
over, the  action  of  Renau  had  some- 
thing contradictory  about  it.  He  was 
claimed  by  thinkers  of  the  most  oppo- 
site tendencies.  He  paved  the  way,  to 
some  extent,  for  the  momentary  reac- 
tion we  see  around  us  against  the  posi- 
tive and  scientific  temper  of  recent 
times.  In  his  irony,  as  in  his  fiights  of 
fancy  and  of  hope,  he  seems  to  soar 
above  his  time  and  above  his  own  work* 
M.  Taine's  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  more  limited  in  range,  has  a  solid 
unity  and  a  rigid  logical  consistency  ; 
and  it  is  in  strict  relation  with  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  at  once  acting  pow- 
erfully upon  it,  and  giving  it  its  fullest 
and  most  complete  expression. 

I. 
Taine  was  the  theorist  and  the  phi- 
losopher of  that  scientific  movement 
which  in  Finance  was  the  successor  of 
the  romantic  movement.  The  romantic 
movement  itself  —  the  work  of  the  gen- 
eration of  1820-1850  —  had  been  a  reac- 
tion against  the  hollow,  conventional, 
and  sterile  art  and  thought  of  the  age 
which  preceded  it.  To  the  nan:^w  and 
rigid  rules  of  the  classical  school  of  the 
decadence  it  opposed  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  the  freedom  of  art ;  for  the 
servile  imitation  of  antiquity  it  substi- 
tuted the  discovery  of  new  fountains  of 
inspiration  in  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  all  times  and  countries ; 
while  the  dull  uniformities  of  a  mechan- 
ical style  gave  place  to  the  varying 
caprices  of   individual  taste,  and  the 
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uarrowness  of  a  tame  and  liiuid  ideol- 
ogy to  the  broad  horizons  of  a  spiritual 
eclecticism  which  found  room  and  rec- 
oguilion  for  all  the  great  doctrines  that 
in  their  turn  have  swayed  and  capti- 
vated the  minds  of  men,  and  which 
even  professed  to  reconcile  philosophy 
With  religion.  But,  brilliant  as  was 
this  epoch  of  our  intellectual  history, 
With  itfi  men  of  genius  and  its  works  of 
Urt — much  as  it  did  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  taste  and  thought,  and  much  as 
it  gave  to  both  art  and  literature  of  life 
and  color  and  newness,  it  still  fell  short 
of  fulfillii^g  the  hopes  it. had; inspired. 
It  was  mistaken  in  asserting  as  a  basal 
principle  of  art  that  liberty  which  is 
only  one  of  its  essential  conditions. 
With  its  superficial  eclecticism,  its  con- 
futed syncretism,  it  was  lacking  in  unity 
of  action,  in  definite ness  tt  aim,  in 
organic  principle.  It  had  replaced 
conventions  by  new  conventions,  the 
antiquated  rhetoric  of  the  classic  writ- 
ers by  a  rhetoric  which  from  the  firat 
day  seemed  also  faded ;  it  had  fallen, 
in  its  turn,  into  vague  declamation  and 
noisy  commonplace  ;  and  it  had  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  supposing  that  ef- 
forts of  imagination  and  flights  of  fancy 
could  take  the  place  of  serious  study 
and  acquired  knowledge,  and  that  the 
secret  things  of  history  and  the  human 
heart  could  be  got  at  by  guess-work  and 
delineated  with  a  clever  sweep  of  the 
brush.  Its  philosophy,  at  the  same 
iime,  had  fallen  into  utter  helplessness, 
while  obstinately  refusing  the  fresh 
impulsion  of  the  spirit  of  research 
which  was  even  then  creating  a  new 
science  of  nature  and  of  man,  and  re- 
laying the  experimental  bases  of  psy- 
chology. 

The  generation  which  came  to  its  full 
age  about  1850,  or  within  some  twenty 
years  after,  while  it  retained  to  a  great 
extent  the  legacy  of  the  romantic  school 
—  its  rejection  of  the  antiquated  rules 
of  the  classicists,  its  assertion  of  the 
freedom  of  art,  and  its  hunger  for  life, 
and  color,  and  variety  —  nevertheless 
took  a  very  distinct  departure  of  its 
own.  Instead  of  leaving  an  open  field 
for  the  play  of  individual  sentiment  or 
imagination,  and  allowing  every  one  to 


shape  for  himself  a  vague  and  purely 
subjective  ideal,  it  held  fast  to  one  com- 
mon principle  of  life  and  art,  the  search 
for  truth  —  truth,  not  as  an  abstract 
intellectual  idea,  subjective  and  arbi- 
trary, not  as  one  of  those  visions  of  the 
imagination  which  people  dignify  with 
the  name  of  truth,  but  truth  objective 
and  demonstrable,  sought  for  and 
seized  upon  in  the  concrete  reality, 
that  is  to  say,  scientific  tinith.  This 
tendency  of  the  time  was  so  general,  so 
profound,  so  truly  organic,  that  it  char- 
acterizes, consciously  or  unconsciously, 
every  form. of  intellectual .profdjuction. 
We  note  its  presence  no  less  in  the 
paintings  of  Meissonier,  of  Millet,  of 
Bastien  Lepage,  and  the  open-air  paint- 
ers than  in  the  plays  of  Augier,  no  less 
in  the  poetry  of  Leconte  de  Lisle,  or 
H^r^dia,  or  Sully-Pinidhomme  than  in 
the  historical  works  of  Kenan  or  of 
Fustel  de  Coulanges,  no  less  in  the 
novels  of  Flaubert,  Zola,  or  Maupassant 
than  in  the  writings  of  philosophers 
like  Taine  himself. 

The  movement  had  had  illustrious 
precursors ;  Hdricault  and  Stendhal, 
Balzac,  M^rimde,  Sainte-Beuve,  and 
Auguste  Comte,  and  others  besides 
these,  had  anticipated  it.  But  it  was 
not  till  after  1850  that  scientific  realism 
became  the  organic  principle  of  intel- 
lectual life  in  France.  By  that  time  it 
pervaded  everything.  Alike  in  poetry 
and  in  the  plastic  arts  we  find  the  same 
striving  after  technical  accuracy,  tlie 
same  effort  to  come  to  closer  terms 
with  nature,  to  adhere  more  strictly 
to  the  historic  verity.  The  novelists, 
whether  they  are  describing  the  present 
or  reanimating  the  past,  become  scrupu- 
lous in  their  observation  of  life  and 
manners,  and  exacting  in  their  demand 
for  positive  evidence.  Flaubert  em- 
ploys the  same  methods  in  depicting 
the  manners  of  a  Korman  village  as  in 
describing  those  of  the  Carthaginians 
during  the  war  of  the  Mercenaries. 
Bourget  analyzes  the  characters  in  a 
novel  with  the  precision  of  a  profes- 
sional psychologist ;  and  Zola  goes  the 
length  of  introducing  physiology  and 
pathology.  The  poetry  of  H^rddia  and 
Leconte  de  Lisle  is  steeped  in  erudition, 
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that  of  SuUy-Prudhomme  in  science 
and  philosophy  ;  while  Gopp^e  is  a  hard 
student  of  middle-class  and  working- 
class  manners.  The  historians  apply 
themselves  with  an  almost  excessive 
conscientiousness  to  the  examination 
of  documents  and  the  dissection  of  de- 
tails, and  make  it  their  highest  ambi- 
tion to  have  an  unerring  eye  for  a  text. 
The  philosophers  turn  to  mathematics, 
to  natural  history,  to  physiology,  to 
supply  the  bases  of  a  more  rigorous 
psychology,  a  more  certain  and  rational 
conception  of  the  universe,  and  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
thought.  The  study  of  outward  tinith 
on  the  one  hand  —  the  attempt  at  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  visible 
and  tangible  phenomena  of  life — and, 
on  the  other,  the  search  for  the  under- 
lying truth,  for  the  play  of  forces  and 
interaction  of  natural  causes  which  de- 
termine these  phenomena — this  has 
been  the  twofold  aim  of  our  poets  and 
painters  and  sculptors,  our  novelists 
and  our  philosophei's,  no  less  than  of 
our  men  of  science  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  errors  into  which  modern  realism 
has  betrayed  some  of  its  devotees,  there 
is  an  incontestable  grandeur  in  this 
unity  of  effort  and  of  inspii-ation.  It 
was  the  glory  of  M.  Taine  that  he, 
above  all  other  men,  was  intimately 
cognizant  of  the  mind  and  spiiit  of  his 
generation ;  that  whether  as  philoso- 
pher, historian,  or  critic,  he  represented 
it  with  unapproached  precision,  and 
splendor,  and  potency ;  and  that  he 
exerted  upon  it  a  profound  influence. 
If  we  discern  in  him,  nevertheless, 
some  lingering  trace  of  that  classic 
spirit  of  which  he  was  the  life-long 
antagonist ;  if  he  sometimes  mistakes 
simplicity  and  clearness  for  an  evidence 
of  truth  ;  if  he  was  over-fond  of  abso- 
lute formulsB,  and  of  logical  systematiz- 
ing ;  if  we  discover  also  a  touch  of 
romanticism  in  his  love  for  the  pictur- 
esque, and  his  delight  in  exuberant  and 
tumultuous  character ;  he  had,  never- 
theless, this  supreme  merit  —  that  he 
loved  and  believed  in  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  that  he  trusted  to  its  beneficenl 
influence,  that  he  sought  it  witli  sincere 
and  disinterested  effort,  and    that  he 


proved  to  his  own  generation  how  the 
passionate  pursuit  of  art  may  be  united 
with  the  austere  and  modest  service  of 


science. 


II. 


NoTHiKG  could  have  been  simpler 
than  his  life.  Born  in  1828  at  You- 
ziers,  in  the  department  of  tlie  Ar- 
dennes, and  early  orphaned  of  his 
father,  he  was  brought  up  by  a  brave  ' 
mother  in  a  straitness  of  circumstance 
akin  to  poverty.  After  a  brilliant 
course  of  study  at  Paris,  he  was  entered 
at  the  Ecole  Normale  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  found  himself  the  compan- 
ion of  a  number  of  men  who  were  des- 
tined with  himself  to  make  their  mark 
in  literature  —  Weiss,  About,  Paradol, 
Gr^ard,  and  Fustel  de  Coulanges. 
Among  these  he  soon  took  the  first 
rank.  He  gave  proof  of  his  superiority 
in  the  examination  for  his  degree  in 
philosophy  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
showed  such  independence  of  mind  in 
his  treatment  of  the  received  eclectic 
doctrines  that  the  examinei's  rejected 
him  on  the  ground  of  heresy,  while 
admitting  that  he  had  taken  the  first 
place.  The  political  and  religious  re- 
action which  marked  the  opening  years 
of  the  government  of  Napoleon  III. 
was  then  at  its  height ;  and  the  young 
university,  suspected  of  a  leaning  to 
independence,  was  subjected  to  petty 
pei'secutions  which  obliged  several  of 
Taine's  most  distinguished  comrades  to 
abandon  teach  ins:  ^  ^  profession,  and 
seek  their  fortunes  in  journalism. 
Taine  himself,  stigmatized  by  his  de- 
gree examination  as  a  dangerous  char* 
acter,  was  forbidden  the  entry  of  the 
philosophy  class-room,  and  sent  to 
Be8an9on  as  assistant  teacher  to  the 
sixth  form.  He  resigned,  and  went  to 
live  in  Paris  with  his  mother,  and  earn 
his  living  by  private  lessons.  Mean- 
while he  was  studying  medicine  and 
natural  science,  and  acquiring  that  sci- 
entific training  which  he  considered 
indispensable  for  a  philosopher  ;  and 
by  1853  he  had  passed  his  dociorat-hs- 
lettres  with  a  treatise  on  La  Fontaine 
and  his  fables.  The  next  year  he 
published  his  ''  Essay  on  Livy,"  in  1866 
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his  "  Travels  in  the  Pyrenees,"  and  in 
185i6  his  "  French  Philosophers  of  the 
i^^ineteeuth  Century." 

The  success  of  his  books  was  in- 
stantaneous and  phenomenal.  He  was 
recognized  at  once  as  a  writer,  a  critic, 
an  histonan,  a  thinker  ;  the  Bevue  des 
Devx  Mandes  and  the  Journal  des  Di- 
hats  sought  contributions  from  him, 
and  he  showed  the  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  the  force  of  his  thought  by 
applying  to  the  most  various  literary 
and  historical  subjects  the  philosophical 
theories  which  he  had  already  com- 
pletely elaborated  in  his  two  first  works. 
These  articles,  in  which  his  talent 
shows  itself  at  its  supplest,  its  most 
sparkling,  its  most  seductive,  have  been 
collected  and  published  in  the  two  vol- 
umes of  "Critical  and  Historical  Es- 
says" (1858  and  1865).  While  still 
engaged  in  these  excursions  amongst 
the  literatures  of  the  world  —  excur- 
sions which  led  Tiim  from  Xenophon 
and  Plato  to  Guizot  and  Michelet,  from 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Buddhism  to  the 
Mormons  and  Jean  Reynaud,  from 
Renaud  de  Montauban  to  Balzac,  and 
from  Racine  to  Jefferson  —  he  was  pre- 
paring a  great  work  in  which  he  was  to 
apply  to  a  noble  litemture  and  a  noble 
race  his  tbeory  of  the  conditions  of 
the  development  of  civilization  and 
of  intellectual  production.  In  1864  he 
published  his  "  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature" in  four  volumes.  This  is  his 
most  splendid  achievement,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  glories  of  French  literature. 
Henceforth  his  position  was  unassail- 
able. Life  smiled  on  him ;  the  world 
opened  its  arms  to  him.  His  friends 
were  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the 
time  in  science,  art,  and  letters.  The 
State  sought  to  repair  the  wrong  it  had 
done  him  by  appointing  him  professor 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  exam- 
iner in  history  for  St.  Cyr.  His  mar- 
riage, a  little  later,  with  a  woman  of 
superior  endowments,  created  for  him 
at  once  a  wider  life,  and  the  conditions 
most  favorable  to  the  expansion  of  his 
affectionate  nature  and  the  patient  and 
cheerful  pursuit  of  his  literary  labors. 
His  lessons  on  the  history  of  art  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  seeking,  in  a 


fresh  department  of  human  activity,  a 
new  demonstration  of  his  philosophical 
theories.  His  *'  Travels  in  Italy " 
(1868)  and  his  little  books  on  "The 
Philosophy  of  Art,  in  Italy,  in  tlie 
Netherlands,  and  in  Greece,"  and  "  The 
Ideal  in  Art"  (afterwards  republished 
in  two  volumes  under  the  title  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Art"),  displayed  all  the 
resources  of  a  mind  capable  of  giving 
the  most  varied  forms  and  applications 
to  a  quite  immutable  ba^is  of  doctrine . 
In  "  Thomas  Graindorge  "  (1867),  the 
humorist  and  satirist  of  Parisian  society 
scarcely  conceals  the  personality  of  the 
philosopher  who  in  1870  lays  down  the 
laws  of  thought  in  his  two  volumes  on 
"The  Intelligence."  He  was  project- 
ing a  work  on  the  will,  which  should 
complete  the  exposition  of  his  philoso- 
phy, when  the  war  of  1870  broke  out, 
and  was  followed  immediately  by  the 
Commune.  Taine  was  profoundly  af- 
fected by  these  events.  The  develop, 
ment  of  the  political  and  social  situation 
in  France,  and  its  relation  to  the  past 
and  the  future,  seemed  to  him  the 
gravest  and  most  pressipg  of  all  the 
problems  which  had  as  yet  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind,  and  he  resolved 
to  apply  to  it  all  his  powers  of  work  and 
thought,  and  all  the  rigor  of  his  method. 
His  treatise  on  "  Universal  Suffrage 
and  the  Manner  of  Voting,"  published 
in  1871,  testifies  to  the  practical  mo- 
tives which  led  him  to  this  decision ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  to  his  great  literary 
work,  "  The  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture," and  his  great  philosophic  work, 
"  The  Intelligence,"  he  added  his  great 
historical  work,  "  The  Sources  of  Con- 
temporary France."  The  mere  over- 
hauling of  documents  was  a  colossal 
task  ;  his  abstracts  filled  something  like 
a  dozen  folio  volumes.  Then  he  had  to 
explain  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the 
Ancien  Regime,  to  account  for  the 
powerlessness  of  the  revolutionary  as- 
semblies to  found  any  durable  political 
system,  and  to  expose  the  evils  due  to 
the  Napoleonic  institutions  which  still 
reign  in  France.  This  task  of  gener- 
alization, not  abstract  and  vague,  but 
precise  and  concrete,  involving  the  clas- 
sification of  thousands  of  facts  and  the 
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minute  and  conscientiouiB  study  of  all 
manner  of  institutions,  legal,  political, 
administrative,  religious — all  this  ac- 
companied by  the  constant  effort  of 
organizing  and  philosophic  thought  — 
was  pursued  for  twenty  years  without 
faltering,  though  not  indeed  without 
weariness.  With  all  the  alleviations  of 
his  long  summer  sojourns  in  the  deli- 
cious retreat  he  had  provided  for  him- 
self at  Menthon  Saint-Bernard,  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Annecy,  the 
repeated  hydropathic  cures  at  Champel, 
near  Geneva,  and  the  hygienic  regu- 
laritv  of  a  life  from  which  the  exhaust- 
ing  futilities  of  social  distraction  were 
rigorously  excluded,  he  had  not  the 
physical  forces  necessary  to  resist  the 
strain  of  that  perpetual  tension  of  the 
mind,  working  always  in  a  given  direc- 
tion, and  never  for  a  moment  inactive. 
Kever  had  his  perceptions  been  more 
lucid,  nor  his  faculties  more  robust  than 
when  he  wrote  those  chapters  on  the 
Church  and  education  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  which  were  published 
but  a  year  ago.  But  the  body,  worn 
out  by  the  exactions  of  a  too  hardy  soul, 
refused  to  go  through  with  the  task, 
and  he  died  on  the  5th  of  March,  leav- 
ing his  great  work,  of  which  six  vol- 
umes had  already  appeared,  unfinished 
by  two  or  three  chapters. 

III. 
Such  was  his  life  —  laborious,  sim- 
ple, serious  ;  elevated  and  illumined  by 
the  consolations  of  friendship  and  fam- 
ily, the  joys  of  thought,  the  love  of 
nature  and  of  art.  The  character  of 
the  man  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
his  life.  You  had  only  to  know  him  to 
be  convinced  of  it ;  for  if  his  life  was 
hidden  from  the  world,  no  one  ever 
concealed  himself  less  from  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  associating  with 
him.  This  great  lover  of  truth  was  true 
and  sincere  in  everything,  in  thought 
and  feeling,  in  word  and  action.  This 
man  of  gigantic  intellect  was  simple, 
grave,  and  candid  as  a  child  ;  and  it  is 
to  the  simplicity,  candor,  and  serious- 
ness with  which  he  opened  his  direct 
and  inquiring  gaze  upon  the  world  and 
the  men  who  people  it,  that  he  owed 


that  force  and  vividness  of  impression 
and  expression  which  were  the  peculiar 
mark  and  sign  manual  of  his  geniud. 
How  did  he  come  by  these  rare  and 
seductive  qualities?  Were  they  the 
inheritance  of  his  race?  One  might 
almost  think  it,  as  one  reads  what  M. 
Michelet  says  of  the  population  of  the 
Ardennes  :  '^  The  race  is  refined  ;  it  is 
sober,  thrifty,  intelligent ;  the  face  is 
dry  and  sharply  cut.  This  character  of 
dryness  and  severity  is  not  confined  to 
the  little  Geneva  of  Sedan  ;  it  is  almost 
everyvfhere  the  same.  The  country 
and  the  inhabitants  are  alike  austere  ; 
the  critical  spirit  is  in  the  ascendant. 
It  is  commonly  so  among  people  who 
feel  that  they  themselves  are  of  more 
value  than  their  possessions."  But 
Vouziers  is  on  the  borders  between 
Champagne  and  the  Ardennes  ;  and 
with  Taine  himself  the  innocent  mis- 
chief of  the  Champenois,  the  flash 
and  sparkle  of  the  wfbes  of  La  Fon- 
taine's country  (La  Fontaine  was  one 
of  his  favorite  authors),  went  far  to 
temper  the  austerity  of  the  Ardennais. 

Yet  one  hesitates  to  reckon  much  on 
the  influence  of  race  in  the  presence  of 
a  nature  so  exceptional  as  that  of  Taine 
—  a  nature  so  conscious,  reflective,  self- 
determining,  and  in  which  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  separate  the  intellectual  virtues 
of  the  thinker  from  the  personal  virtues 
of  the  man. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  in 
him  was  his  modesty.  It  spoke  even  in 
his  appearance.  There  was  nothing 
about  him  to  invite  a  second  look. 
Somewhat  below  the  middle  height, 
with  irregular  features,  and  eyes  which 
showed  a  slight  cast  behind  their  spec- 
tacles, his  figure  somewhat  mean,  espe- 
cially in  his  youth,  there  was  nothing 
to  betray  to  a  careless  observer  the  man 
he  was.  But  when  you  saw  him  closer, 
when  you  spoke  with  him,  you  were 
struck  by  the  powerful  and  solid  build 
of  the  face  and  skull,  by  the  look,  now 
inward  and  reflective,  then  outward, 
penetrating,  questioning,  and  by  the 
mixture  of  force  and  gentleness  in  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  man.  As  he  grew 
older,  this  characteristic  of  robust  and 
kindly  serenity  became  more  marked, 
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and  Bonuat  has  successfully  caught  it 
in  his  portrait  of  his  friend  —  the  only 
portrait  of  him  that  exists,  for  Taine's 
modesty  shrank  from  the  photographer 
as  it  shrank  from  the  interviewer.  He 
had  a  horror  of  fuss  and  notoriety,  and 
secluded  himself  from  the  world,  not 
simply  because  his  health  and  his  work 
necessitated  it,  but  because  he  could 
not  endure  to  be  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  to  be  lionized.  It  was  not  from 
unsociability,  for  no  one  could  be  more 
welcoming,  more  genial  than  he,  when 
there  was  either  advice  to  giv^  or  an 
opinion  to  be  taken.  Not  only  was  he 
exempt  from  affectation,  from  airs  of 
importance  or  any  sort  of  mannerism, 
but  he  had  the  gift  of  making  people 
forget  his  superiority  and  putting  him- 
self on  a  level  with  the  humblest  of  his 
interlocutors,  treating  them  as  friends 
and  equals,  and  making  it  seem  as  if  he 
had  something  to  learn  from  them. 

And  so,  indeed,  he  had.  The  gift 
was  no  mere  artifice  of  courtesy  or  con- 
descension ;  it  belonged  to  the  very 
stuff  of  his  character  and  ways  of  think- 
ing. It  came,  to  begin  with,  from  his 
simple  seriousness.  Sensitive  as  he 
was  to  beauty  or  cleverness,  truth  was 
worth  more  to  him  than  either.  He 
wanted  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  he  did 
not  care  about  being  praised.  What- 
ever subject  he  dealt  with,  whatever 
person  he  talked  with,  he  made  straight 
for  the  heart  of  things,  certain  of  find- 
ing something  to  learn  ;  and  this  scien- 
tific conception  of  truth  made  him 
attach  infinite  value  to  the  smallest 
acquisitions  of  fact  or  idea,  if  only  they 
were  precise  and  accurate.  Above  all, 
he  liked  to  converse  with  men  who 
were  specialists  in  their  own  art  or 
science,  or  even  trade ;  he  knew  how 
to  draw  them  out,  and  to  utilize  their 
special  information  in  building  up  his 
own  general  conceptions.  He  preferred 
a  talk  on  trade  with  a  tradesman,  or 
on  toys  with  a  child,  to  the  chatter  of 
the  drawing-room  or  the  eloquence  of 
empty  cleverness.  He  detested  clap- 
trap. Even  irony  was  foreign  to  him, 
though  he  lacked  neither  playfulness 
nor  the  power  of  satire. 

His  modesty  had  also  its  source  in  his 


goodness  of  heart.  His  philosophy,  it 
must  be  admitted,  was  sufilciently  hard 
on  the  human  race,  classifying,  as  it 
did,  a  good  part  of  it  as  simply  noxious 
animals  ;  but  in  practice  he  was  pitiful, 
charitable,  indulgent,  like  all  humble 
men  of  heai*t.  He  had  even  that  rarer 
kindness  which  consists  in  avoiding  all 
that  can  wound  or  sadden ;  and  his 
courtesy,  like  his  modesty,  was  an  affair 
of  the  heart.  He  respected  the  human 
soul  ;  he  knew  its  weakness,  and  would 
refrain  from  lifting  a  hand  upon  any- 
thing that  could  foilify  it  against  evil 
or  console  it  in  its  affliction.  This  tem- 
per of  his  may  explain  the  feeling,  not 
easily  understood  by  every  one,  which 
prompted  him,  a  Catholic  bom,  but  a 
free  thinker  and  a  life-long  unbeliever^ 
to  seek  interment  according  to  the  Prot- 
estant litual.  His  aversion  to  secta* 
rianism,  to  noisy  demonstrations  and 
idle  discussions,  made  him  dread  a  civil 
funeral,  which  might  seem  an  act  of 
overt  hostility  to  religion,  and  might 
be  accompanied  by  tributes  intended 
rather  to  affront  the  faithful  than  to  do 
honor  to  his  memory.  He  was  glad, 
moreover,  to  attest  his  sy^mpathy  with 
the  great  moral  and  social  forces  of 
Christianity.  On  the  other  hand.  Cath- 
olic burial  would  have  involved  an  act 
of  adhesion,  and  a  sort  of  disavowal 
of  his  own  teaching.  He  knew  that  the 
Fix)testant  Church  would  grant  him  its 
prayers  while  respecting  his  indepen- 
dence, and  without  attributing  to  him 
either  regrets  or  hopes  which  were  far 
from  his  thoughts.  He  wished  to  be 
borne  to  his  last  repose  with  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  did  everything 
else,  without  military  pomp  or  academic 
eulogy,  without  anything  that  could 
lend  itself  to  dispute  or  controversy,  or 
add  to  that  moi*al  anarchy  of  which  he 
had  endeavored  to  counteract  the  effects 
by  unveiling  the  causes. 

This  goodness,  this  gentleness,  this 
modest  reserve,  this  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  betokened,  however^ 
no  feebleness  of  character,  no  conven- 
tional compliances,  no  timidity  of 
thought.  The  pacific  nature  of  the 
man  himself,  and  his  views  on  the  laws 
of  social  development  combined  to  give 
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him  a  horror  of  violent  revolutions  ; 
but  few  writers  have  shown  in  their 
intellectual  life  a  more  courageous  and 
straightforward  sincerity.  He  could  not 
conceive  how  any  personal  considera- 
tion could  prevent  the  expression  of  a 
serious  conviction.  He  had,  without 
any  idea  of  bravado,  compromised  his 
career  when  he  left  the  Ecole  Normale, 
by  simply  saying  what  he  thought.  He 
had  quitted  the  university  to  take  his 
chance  in  literature  without  giving  him- 
self any  of  the  all's,  of  a  martyr  or  a 
hero.  He  had  gone  on  saying  what  he 
thought  in  publication  after  publication, 
without  troubling  himself  as  to  its  effect 
on  friends  or  supporters,  and  without 
attempting  to  reply  to  the  attacks  of 
his  opponents,  since  all  personal  con- 
troversy appeared  to  him  to  be  damag- 
ing to  -the  combatants  and  useless  in 
the  interests  of  truth.  The  straightfor- 
ward truthfulness  of  the  ^^  Origines  de 
la  France  Contemporaine  "  had  offended 
every-  party  in  turn.  Nor  was  it  only 
in  confronting  others  and  the  world 
that  he  had  shown  this  courageous  sin- 
cerity. He  had  done  what  is  rarer  still, 
he  had  shown  it  towards  himself. 
Early  possessed  with  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  domain  allotted  to  human  science, 
he  had  forbidden  himself  to  expect  of 
it  more  than  it  could  give,  or  to  mingle 
with  it  any  foreign  element.  He  had 
clearly  separated  from  it  the  domain  of 
practical  morality  and  religion.  He 
attributed  to  it  no  mystic  virtue,  nor 
asked  of  it  any  rule  of  life.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  in  its  own  territory,  he  had 
followed  it  without  fear,  without  hesi- 
tation, without  regrets,  without  ever 
asking  whither  it  was  leading  him.  He 
had  never  allowed  anything  to  enter 
into  conflict  with  it.  He  would  have 
reproached  himself  with  weakness,  if 
he  had  stopped  to  ask  whether  scientific 
truth  is  sombre  or  cheerful,  moral  or 
immoral.  It  is  the  truth,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  it.  It  was  not  to  be  endured 
that  sentiment  or  imas^ination  should 
corrupt  the  probity,  the  austerity — if 
I  may  so  speak,  the  chastity  —  of  the 
truth. 

Such  a  character,  such  a  life,  is  the 
life  and  character  of  a  sage.    Of  a  sage, 


I  say,  and  not  of  a  saint ;  for  sanctity 
implies  a  something  more — a  some- 
thing of  enthusiasm,  of  asceticism,  of 
the  supernatural,  which  Taine  might 
admire  at  a  distance,  but  which  he 
made  no  pretension  to  possess.  He 
loved  and  pi-actised  virtue  ;  but  it  was 
a  human  virtue,  accessible  and  simple. 
In  love  with  truth  and  reality,  he  laid 
down  for  himself  no  rules  which  he 
could  not  fully  keep,  any  more  than  he 
would  have  made  statements  which  he 
did  not  believe  it  in  his  power  to  prove. 
Those  charming  sonnets  of  his  on  his 
beloved  animal,  the  cat  —  that  incarna- 
tion of  gravity,  suavity,  and  resigned 
demeanor,  that  soul  of  order  and  of 
comfort  —  were  something  more  than  a 
play  of  fancy,  or  an  expression  of  fond- 
ness. They  embody  his  conception  of 
the  ideal  wisdom,  which  combines  the 
philosophy  of  Epicurus  with  that  of 
Zeno.  His  ideal  of  life  was  neither  the 
Christian  asceticism  of  the  Port-Royal- 
ists or  the  author  of  the  '^  Imitation," 
nor  the  superhuman  stoicism  of  Epic- 
tetus  ;  it  was  the  softened  and  reason- 
able stoicism  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He 
lived  conformably  to  this  ideal.  Is  not 
tliis  praise  enough  ? 

IV. 

The  theories  of  philosophers  are  not 
only  interesting  for  their  own  sake, 
they  are  interesting  for  what  they  tell 
us  of  the  philosophers  who  theorized 
them.  Our  ideas  of  things  are  but  the 
subjective  impression  made  by  the  ex- 
ternal world  on  the  senses  and  the 
brain  ;  what  they  really  explain  is  our 
own  intellectual  constitution.  Taine's 
favorite  theory  of  the  genesis  of  great 
men  was  that  they  were  the  product  of 
the  race,  the  moment^  and  the  medium  ; 
and  he  would  go  on  to  discover  in  the 
complex  individuality  some  one  leading 
faculty  to  which  all  the  others  were  an- 
cillary. This  fascinating  theory  has 
been  often  criticised,  perhaps  justly  ; 
but  if  there  are  many  men  of  genius  to 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  apply  it,  it  applies 
quite  perfectly  to  Taine  himself. 

He  is  indeed  of  his  country  and  his 
race  ;  he  is  of  the  lineage  of  the  best 
French  minds ;  a  lover  of   clear  and 
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pondered  thought  and  of  harmonious 
simplicity  ;  a  reasoner  and  a  rational- 
ist ;  no  mystic,  ho  sentimentalizer,  but 
solid,  loyal,  and  true;  eloquent  in  ex- 
position, a  delighter  in  the  beauty  of 
form  and  color.  If  these  qualities  are 
associated  in  him  with  a  somewhat 
trenchant  tone,  with  something  of  a 
biting  and  satirical  sharpness,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  he  was  a  native  of 
the  Ardennes. 

He  was  emphatically,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  the  representative  of 
his  epoch  and  of  his  moment.  The 
lamentable  eclipse  of  the  Republic  of 
1848  had  cured  Frenchmen,  for  the 
time  being,  of  chimerical  hopes  and 
enthusiasms  ;  and  from  1840  onward 
Sainte-Beuve  declares  that  romanticism 
had  proved  a  failure.  All  minds  were 
ready  to  accept  a  system  which  should 
find  the  explanation  of  facts  in  the 
facts  themselves  ;  which  should  take 
concrete  data  as  the  only  solid  basis  of 
reasoning  ;  which  should  reduce  art, 
literature,  philosophy,  politics,  to  the 
observation  of  realities,  as  the  sole 
principle  of  truth  and  life. 

He  received,  moreover,  very  pro- 
foundly the  imprint  of  the  medium  in 
which  he  was  brought  up.  The  aus- 
terity of  his  race  was  emphasized  in 
him  by  the  hard,  pinched,  and  solitar}'^ 
life  of  his  early  years.  The  injustices 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  gave  a 
cei*tain  zest  to  the  enunciation  of  his 
ideas  without  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  with  a  genuine  scorn  for 
the  false  judgments  sure  to  be  passed 
upon  him  whether  he  wrote  philosophy, 
as  in  the  "  French  Philosophers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  or  history,  as  in 
the  ''  Sources  of  Contemporary  France," 
or  criticism,  as  in  the  preface  to  the 
"  History  of  English  Literature."  In 
his  literary  work,  again,  we  see  the 
influence  of  the  various  environments 
bv  which  he  had  been  surrounded. 
Here  and  there  we  find  an  echo,  a 
reminiscence,  of  the  romanticism  which 
was  regnant  in  his  youth  ;  but  his  own 
instincts  were  classical  —  witness  his 
preference  for  Alfred  de  Musset  over 
Victor  Hugo  and  Lamartine.  His 
training  at   the    university   and    the 


Ecole  Normale  developed  in  him  some 
features  of  the  classic  spirit — the  ten- 
dency to  abstraction  and  generalization, 
the  love  of  systematizing,  and  of  ora- 
torical reasoning.  Later  on  he  asso- 
ciated himself  much  with  men  of 
science,  physiologists,  and-  doctors,  and 
had  in  common  with  them  the  habit 
of  referring  all  phenomena  to  physical 
causes,  and  subjecting  everything  to  a 
universal  determinism.  It  was  in  these 
studies  that  he  found  the  basis  of  his 
scientific  realism.  Finally,  he  had  a 
marked  predilection  for  the  society  of 
artists.  He  looked  on  nature  and  his- 
tory himself  with  the  eye  of  an  artist, 
attaching  extraordinary  importance  to 
color  and  costume,  to  questions  of  man- 
ners and  external  decoration,  in  which 
he  recognized  the  rendering  of  the  in- 
terior life  in  terms  of  sense.  Of  all 
our  great  writers,  he  is  the  one  whose 
methods  of  description  come  the  nearest 
to  painting.  He  has  its  accumulation 
of  successive  touches,  its  oppositions 
of  light  and  shade,  its  incrustations. 
There  is  nothing  dreamy  about  his  im- 
agination ;  it  is  concrete  and  colored. 

What,  then,  amidst  all  these  influ- 
ences and  aptitudes,  is  the  leading 
faculty  in  Taine  —  the  faculty  which 
dominated  all  the  rest,  and  fashioned 
them  to  its  purposes?  It  is,  to  my 
thinking,  the  logical  faculty. 

But  is  it  possible  ?  This  vivid  writer, 
this  most  dramatic  historian,  before 
whom  in  a  perpetual  procession  of 
scenes  men  are  always  moving,  acting, 
speaking  —  this  critic,  whose  eye  is  ever 
for  the  forceful  and  the  splendid  in 
literature  and  art — for  Rubens,  Titian, 
Shakespeare  — is  he  to  be  credited  with 
a  dominant  faculty  of  the  purely  scien- 
tific order,  a  faculty  almost  mathemat- 
ical ?  It  is  even  so.  This  was  his 
greatness  and  his  weakness,  the  secret 
of  his  power  and  of  his  defects.  Every- 
thing was  to  him,  in  the  last  resort,  a 
mechanical  problem  ;  everything  —  the 
sensible  universe,  the  human  EgOj 
every  historical  event,  every  work  of 
art.  Each  of  these  problems  is  reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms,  at  the  risk  even  of 
mutilating  the  reality ;  and  the  solu- 
tion is  pursued  with  the  inflexible  vigor 
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of  a  matbematician  demonstrating  a 
theorem,  of  a  logician  working  out  a 
syllogism.  Given  an  author  or  an  art- 
ist, he  infers  what  he  must  be  from 
the  race,  the  medium,  and  the  moment ; 
and,  having  thus  mastered  his  individu- 
ality, he  deduces  from  it  all  his  acts 
and  all  his  works.  Given  the  question, 
What  constitutes  the  ideal  in  art?  he 
falls  to  calculating  the  degree  of  impor- 
tance and  the  degree  of  beneficence  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  general  utility  —  of 
the  work  of  art,  and  incurs  the  reproach 
of  havinsc  left  out  that  mvsterious  and 
indefinable  element  —  indefinable  from 
its  infinite  complexity — the  indispen- 
sable element  of  beauty.  If  he  is  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  condition  of 
contemporary  France,  he  puts  absolute 
faith  in  the  power  of  abstract  reason  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  a  social 
organization  of  which  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  forces,  whether  individual 
or  collective,  have  been  successively 
exhausted,  and  to  bring  about,  first  a 
state  of  revolutionary  anarchy,  and  then 
a  crushing  centralization  like  that  ere- 
ated  by  Napoleon.  All  that  will  not  go 
within  the  four  walls  of  this  demonstra- 
tion —  the  powers  of  Parliament  under 
the  old  regime^  the  work  of  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly,  the  action  of  external 
causes,  ware,  and  insurrections  —  is 
eliminated  by  the  definition.  This  dom- 
inating logical  faculty  dictates  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Taine  —  a  doctrine  of  inex- 
orable determinism.  Determinism  is 
for  him,  as  for  Claude  Bernard,  the 
basis  of  all  progress  and  of  all  scientific 
criticism  ;  and  he  seeks  in  it  the  expla- 
nation alike  of  the  facts  of  history  and 
the  works  of  human  art. 

At  the  same  time,  if  Taine  was  a  logi- 
cian, he  was  a  logician  of  a  particular 
stamp.  He  was  a  realist,  and  his  logic 
works  only  upon  concrete  notions.  We 
shall  ill  understand  his  doctrine  if  we 
separate  it  from  his  method.  And  here 
we  get  some  valuable  light  on  the  con- 
stitution of  his  intellect  from  the  nature 
of  his  mathematical  aptitudes.  He 
had  a  great  gift  for  mathematics,  and 
especially  for  mental  calculation.  He 
could  multiply  sums  of  several  figures 
in  his  head.    But  he  did  it  by  visualiz- 


ing the  figures  and  working  the  sum  as 
if  on  a  blackboard.  In  the  same  way 
the  starting-point  of  his  logical  proc- 
esses was  always  facts  —  facts  observed 
with  an  extraordinary  power  of  vision, 
collected  with  indefatigable  conscien- 
tiousness, grouped  in  the  most  rigorous 
order.  In  history  and  in  literary  or 
artistic  criticism  the  process  was  the 
same  as  in  philosophy.  The  starting- 
point  of  his  theory  of  intelligence  is 
the  Sign,  the  Idea  being  for  him  noth- 
ing but  a  name  for  a  collection  of  im- 
possible experiences.  The  Sign  is  the 
collective  name  of  a  series  of  images  ; 
the  image  is  the  result  of  a  series  of 
sensations ;  and  the  sensation  is  the 
result  of  a  series  of  molecular  move- 
ments. Thus,  through  a  congeries  of 
sensible  facts,  we  arrive  at  an  initial 
mechanical  action.  That  is  absolutely 
all.  The  fact  and  the  cause  are  iden- 
tical. This  it  is  which  distinguishes 
Taine  from  the  pure  Positivists.  While 
the  Positivists  content  themselves  with 
analyzing  facts  and  noting  their  /co- 
ordination or  succession,  without  assum- 
ing any  certain  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  between  them,  Taine,  with  his 
absolute  determinism,  sees  in  each  fact 
a  necessary  element  in  a  wider  group 
of  facts,  which  determines  it  and  is  its 
cause.  Each  group  of  facts  is  again 
conditioned  by  a  more  general  group  to 
which  it  owes  its  existence  ;  and  one 
might  thus  go  on  in  theory  from  group 
to  group  up  to  some  unique  cause  which 
should  be  the  originating  condition  of 
all  that  exists.  In  this  conception  force 
and  idea  and  cause  and  fact  are  all 
mixed  up  together ;  and  if  Taine  had 
believed  it  possible  to  soar  into  meta- 
physics, I  suppose  his  metaphysics 
would  have  consisted  of  a  sort  of  self- 
determining  mechanism,  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  the  sensible  universe 
and  the  ideas  of  the  thinking  Ego 
would  be  but  the  successive  appearances 
presented  to  the  senses  by  the  manifes- 
tation of  Being  in  itself,  of  idea  in  it- 
self, and  of  action  in  itself. 

And  this  helps  us  to  understand  how 
the  great  logician  came  to  be  also  a 
great  painter,  how  he  developed  that 
individual  style,  with  its  union  of  imag- 
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inalive  splendor  and  rigorous  reasoning 
—  a  style  in  which  every  sweep  of  the 
artistes  brush  is  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  the  philosopher's  demonstra- 
tion. Even  his  imagination  has  a 
character  of  its  own.  It  has  neither 
sentiment  nor  reverie.  It  startles  us 
with  none  of  those  instantaneous 
Ihishcs,  tliose  leaps  of  insight,  with 
which  Shakespeare  penetrates  the  heart 
of  nature  or  illumines  in  a  moment  the 
mysterious  recesses  of  the  human  soul. 
It  is  not  the  imagination  that  suggests 
and  reveals  ;  it  is  descriptive  and  ex- 
planatory. It  shows  us  things  in  their 
full  relief,  their  full  intensity  of  color, 
and,  by  means  of  sustained  compari- 
sons, drawn  out  with  all  the  analytic 
art  of.  the  logician,  it  enables  us  to  clas- 
sify facts  and  ideas.  His  imagination 
is  but  the  sumptuous  raiment  of  his 
dialectic.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
glowing  oratory  was  none  of  his  own,  to 
begin  with  ;  that  when  he  entered  the 
Ecole  Normale  he  was  reproved  for  his 
dull  and  abstract  style,  and  that  he  set 
himself,  by  dint  of  study  and  effort,  to 
acquire  a  better  manner,  browsing 
meanwhile  upon  Balzac  and  Michelet. 
But  a  good  part  of  this  is  neat  inven- 
tion. Ko  doubt,  with  so  robust  a  genius 
as  Taine's,  the  will  played  its  part  in 
the  formation  of  his  delivery  as  of  his 
ideas  ;  but  there  is  far  too  deep  an  ac- 
cordance between  his  style,  his  method, 
and  his  doctrine,  for  us  to  imagine  it 
other  than  the  necessary  product  of  his 
iiature.  A  style  like  this,  at  once  firm 
and  flashing,  now  vibrating  with  ner- 
vous tension,  then  spreading  out  into  a 
broad  and  majestic  harmony,  is  not 
made  at  pleasure  or  by  machinery. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  this  intimate  admixture  of  the 
logical  with  the  picturesque,  this  appli- 
cation of  science  to  aesthetics,  this 
constant  intervention  of  physics  and 
physiology  in  the  affairs  of  the  mind, 
this  effort  to  reduce  everything  to 
necessary  laws  and  to  simple  and  defi- 
nite principles,  was  not  without  its 
dangers  and  its  inconveniences.  The 
complexity  of  life  is  not  so  easily  to  be 
crammed  into  a  framework  thus  risrid 
and  inflexible ;  and  nature,  in  particu- 


lar, has  this  strange  and  inexplicable 
privilege,  that  wherever  she  combines 
two  elements  she  can  add  a  new  one, 
which  results  from  them  but  is  not 
accounted  for  by  them. 

This  is  true  especially  in  the  organic 
world  ;  life  consists  of  just  that  inde- 
flnable  something  which  educes  the 
plant  from  the  seed,  tlie  flower  from 
the  plant,  and  the  fruit  from  the  flower. 
In  the  univei*sal  mechanism  of  Taine 
this  mysterious  something  has  no  room 
to  breathe  ;  and  its  absence  gives  to  his 
style,  as  to  his  system,  a  rigidity  which 
repels  many  of  his  readers.  Amiel 
has  expressed  —  with  that  exaggeration 
which  his  morbid  sensibility  introduces 
into  everything  —  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  Taine  on  some  tender  and 
mystical  natures  which  shrink  away 
wounded  from  the  mercilessncss  of  his 
logic. 

I  have  a  painful  sensation  in  reading  him 
—  something  like  the  grinding  of  pulleys, 
the  click  of  machines,  the  smell  of  the 
laboratory.  His  style  reeks  of  chemistry 
and  technology  ;  it  is  inexorably  scientiflc. 
It  is  dry  and  rigid,  hard  and  penetrating,  a 
strong  astringent ;  it  lacks  charm,  human- 
ity, nobleness,  and  grace.  It  sets  one's 
ears  and  one's  teeth  on  edge.  This  painful 
sensation  comes  probably  from  two  things 
— his  moral  philosophy  and  his  literary 
method.  The  profound  contempt  for  hu- 
manity which  characterizes  the  physio- 
logical school,  and  the  intrusion  of  technol- 
ogy into  literature,  inaugurated  by  Balzac 
and  Stendhal,  explain  this  latent  aridity 
which  you  feel  in  his  pages  and  which 
catches  you  in  the  throat  like  the  fumes  of 
a  mineral  factory.  He  is  very  instructive 
to  read,  but  he  takes  the  life  out  of  you  ;  he 
parches,  corrodes,  and  saddens  you.  lie 
never  inspires ;  he  only  informs.  This,  I 
suppose,  Is  to  be  the  literature  of  the  future, 
an  Americanized  literature,  in  profound 
contrast  with  the  Greek  ;  giving  you  algebra 
in  place  of  life,  the  formula  instead  of  the 
image,  the  fumes  of  the  alembic  for  the 
divine  dizziness  of  Apollo,  the  cold  demon- 
stration for  the  joys  of  thought  —  in  a  word, 
the  immolation  of  poetry,  to  be  skinned  and 
dissected  by  science. 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  some  truth, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration 
and  even  injustice.  One  has  but  lo 
turn  to    his   essay  on   *<  Iphigenia    in 
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Tauris  "  to  recognize  Taine's  suscep- 
tibility to  the  beauty  of  the  antique,  to 
his  pages  on  Madame  de  Lafayette  to 
feel  his  grace,  or  to  those  on  the  En- 
glish Beformation  to  see  how  deeply  he 
was  touched  by  the  struggle  of  con- 
science and  the  spectacle  of  moral  hero- 
ism. It  would  be  easy  to  show,  by 
running  through  his  books,  how  this 
great  mind,  so  profoundly  artistic,  as 
much  at  home  —  consummate  musician 
that  he  was  —  in  a  sonata  of  Beethoven 
as  in  the  metaphysical  reverie  of  Hegel, 
was  accessible  to  all  the  great  ideas  as 
to  all  the  great  emotions,- but  Hhat  he 
regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  honesty  to  eliminate  from 
the  search  for  truth  all  those  vague 
aspirations  by  means  of  which  men  try 
to  create  for  themselves  a  universe  of 
their  own,  ^'  re-moulded  nearer  to  the 
heart's  desire/' 

V. 

ExcLXTDiNG  thus  from  the  whole 
field  of  his  conceptions  all  metaphys- 
ical entities,  all  elements  of  mystery  or 
uncertainty,  and  reducing  everything 
to  the  mere  grouping  of  facts,  he 
could  not  but  treat  all  the  problems  of 
literature  and  aesthetics  as  problems  of 
history.  Thus  all  his  works,  with 
the   exception  of   his  "  Travels  in  the 

Pvrenees  "  and  his  treatise  on  the  in- 

ft  ^^ 

telligence,  are  historical  works.  They 
mark  the  last  stage  of  the  evolution  by 
which  literary  criticism  has  become  one 
of  the  forms  of  history.  Villemain  had 
been  the  first  to  show  the  relation  be- 
tween literary  and  historical  develop- 
ment. Saintc-Beuve  had  sought,  still 
more  systematically,  the  explanation  of 
an  author's  M'ork  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  and  time.  Taine  recognized 
in  literature  the  most  precious  docu- 
ments, the  most  significant  testimony, 
to  which  history  could  appeal,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  regarded  it  as  the 
necessary  product  of  the  epoch  which 
gave  it  birth.  The  essay  on  La  Fon- 
taine is  an  essay  on  the  society  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  court  of 
Louis  XrV. ;  the  essay  on  Livy  is  an 
essay  on  the  Roman  character ;  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature  is  a  history 


of  English  civilization  and  the  English 
mind,  from  the  time  when  Normans 
or  Anglo-Saxons  overran  the  seas  and 
ascended  the  rivei*s,  pillaging,  burning, 
and  massacring,  shouting  their  war- 
songs  as  they  went,  down  to  Queen 
Victoria  dowering  the  illustrious  Ten- 
nyson with  the  laureateship  and  a  peer- 
age. In  the  "  Travels  in  Italy "  and 
the  "Philosophy  of  Art,"  you  are 
introduced  to  the  Italian  society  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  to 
Dutch  life  in  the  seventeenth  ;  and  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  manners  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Pericles  and 
of  Alexander.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  for  Taine  the  histories  of  literature 
and  of  art  are  but  fragments  of  the  nat- 
ural history  of  man,  which  is  itself  but 
a  fragment  of  the  story  of  the  universe. 
Even  the  "  Life  and  Opinions  of  Thomas 
Graindorge"  is  a  humorous  study  of 
French  society,  from  the  same  philo- 
sophical hand  to  which  we  owe  the 
''  History  of  English  Literature."  Never 
has  any  writer  shown  throughout  his 
works  such  unity  of  conception  and  of 
doctrine,  or  manifested  from  the  first 
so  clear  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
method,  or  proved  so  invariably  equal 
to  himself.  From  the  Ecole  Normale 
onwards,  Taine  pursued  his  own  method 
of  generalization  and  simplification. 
"  Every  man  and  every  book,"  he  said, 
"  may  be  summed  up  in  three  pages, 
and  those  three  pages  in  three  lines." 
Nevertheless,  he  loved  detail.  His 
*'  Voyages  aux  Pyrenees "  gives  the 
impression  of  an  exercise  in  description 
to  see  what  could  be  done  in  it  —  some- 
thing like  a  violinist's  finger  exercises. 
It  is  the  only  instance  we  have  in  his 
works  of  description  for  its  own  sake. 
Everywhere  else  the  description  is  in- 
tended to  furnish  the  elements  of  an 
historical  generalization.  He  describes 
a  country  in  order  to  explain  its  inhab- 
itants ;  he  describes  the  manners  and 
the  life  of  men  in  order  to  explain  their 
thoughts  and  feelings.  He  has  a  won- 
derful gift  of  making  visible  to  the  eye 
the  costume,  the  decoration,  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  the  most  various 
civilizations  and  societies  of  men,  of 
producing  a  general  effect  by  accumula- 
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tion  of  detail,  and  by  the  happy  selec- 
tion of  the  most  characteristic  features. 
In  this  he  shows  himself  a  great  histor- 
ical painter.  Nor  is  the  art  less  wonder- 
ful by  which  he  reduces  to  a  few  clear 
and  simple  motives,  logically  grouped 
together  and  subordinated  to  a  single 
ruling  motive,  the  whole  motley  com- 
pany of  external  phenomena.  One 
kicks  a  little,  it  is  true,  against  accepting 
explanations  so  simple  for  facts  so  com- 
plex, but  one  is  subjugated  b}'  the  rigor 
of  the  demonstration  and  the  tone  of 
conviction  and  authority,  and  also  by 
the  absolute  sincerity  with  which  the 
historian  describes  and  the  philosopher 
explains,  untouched  by  either  tender- 
ness or  indignation,  and  valuing  men 
exactly  in  proportion  as  they  represent 
the  essential  characters  of  their  epoch, 
and  are  moved  by  the  motives  which 
animate  it.  He  will  speak  in  almost 
the  same  tone  of  admiring  sympathy  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  personifies  the 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  indifferent  to 
good  and  evil,  and  onl}-  alive  to  the 
pleasure  of  working  out  its  own  indi- 
viduaUty  without  hindrance  and  to  the 
•enjoyment  of  beauty  in  all  its  forms, 
and  of  Bunyan,  the  mystical  tinker,  who 
personifies  the  Eeformation,  with  its 
contempt  of  beauty  in  outward  things, 
and  its  passionate  preoccupation  with 
its  own  soul.  His  sympathy  is  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  botanist  or  the  zoologist, 
who  appreciates  a  specimen  as  true  to 
type.  He  searches  history  for  the  most 
perfect  instances  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  the  human  animal.  If  he  clas- 
sifies and  places  them,  as  he  does  his 
works  of  art,  according  to  their  impor- 
tance or  their  utility,  one  feels  that 
nevertheless,  in  his  character  as  a  natu- 
ralist, all  are  interesting  to  him,  while 
his  admiration  is  reserved  for  those 
which  best  conform  to  type,  be  the  type 
what  jt  may. 

VI. 

Nevertheless,  this  serenity,  which 
had  its  source  in  his  necessitarian  phi- 
losophy, did  not  accompany  him  to  the 
end.  In  this  respect  his  last  work  con- 
trast's with  all  that  went  before  it.  He 
is  not  here  content  with  describing  and 


analyzing  ;  he  judges,  and  he  is  angry. 
Instead  of  simply  displaying,  in  the  fall 
of  the  ancien  regime,  the  violences  of 
the  Eevolution  and  the  splendors  and 
tyranny  of  the  Empire,  a  succession  of 
necessary  and  inevitable  facts,  he  speaks 
of  faults,  of  errors,  and  of  crimes  ;  he 
has  not  the  same  weight  and  measure 
for  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  that 
he  had  for  a  revolution  in  Italv  or  in 
England ;  and  after  being  so  indulgent 
to  the  tyi'ants  and  the  condottieri  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  he 
speaks  with  absolute  abhorrence  of  Na- 
poleon, the  great  condottiere  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most 
superb  human  animals,  moreover,  that 
has  ever  been  let  loose  upon  history. 

M.  Taine  has  been  reproached  with 
inconsistency.  It  has  even  been  sug- 
gested that  his  severity  towards  the 
men  of  the  Revolution  was  due  to  polit- 
ical passion,  to  the  wish  to  flatter  the 
Conservatives,  to  some  vague  terror  of 
the  perils  and  responsibilities  of  a  dem- 
ocratic system.  Now  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  experiences  of  the  war 
and  the  Commune  acted  on  the  mind  of 
Taine  ;  but  they  certainly  did  not  act 
upon  it  in  any  such  mean  and  childish 
way.  He  believed  that  he  saw  in  these 
events  the  tokens  and  precursors  of  the 
decadence  of  France,  the  explanation 
and  the  consequence  of  the  political 
convulsions  of  a  century  ago.  Surely, 
so  far  from  upbraiding  him  with  the 
emotion  he  betrayed,  we  should  rather 
take  it  kindly  of  him  that  he  felt  so 
much,  and  that,  seeing  his  countr}^  as 
he  believed,  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss, 
he  should  have  tried  to  arrest  her  by 
the  tragic  delineation  of  her  perils  and 
her  ills. 

For  the  rest,  he  made  no  renuncia- 
tion of  either  his  method  or  his  doc- 
trine ;  he  rather  accentuated  both. 
Nowhere  has  he  more  constantly  em- 
ployed his  habitual  method  of  accumu- 
lating facts  to  establish  a  general  idea  ; 
nowhere  has  he  set  forward  a  series  of 
historical  events  as  more  strictly  deter- 
mined by  the  action  of  two  or  three 
very  simple  causes  tending  continuously 
in  the  same  direction.  What  may  be 
objected  against  him  is  this — that  he 
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has  too  much  simplified  the  problem, 
that  he  has  neglected  certain  of  its  ele- 
ments, that  he  has,  with  all  his  immense 
and  sometimes  wearisome  accumulation 
of  faots,  omitted  other  facts  which 
might  have  served  to  correct  his  deduc- 
tions, and  that  he  has  needlessly  black- 
ened a  picture  which,  in  all  conscience, 
was  already  dark  enough.  Such  ex- 
aggeration as  we  find  in  the  work  is 
probably  due  to  his  love  for  France, 
combined  with  his  lack  of  natural  sym- 
pathy for  her  character  and  institutions. 
He  was  like  a  son  tenderly  attached  to 
his  mother,  but  separated  from  her  by 
a  cruel  misunderstanding,  or  by  a  fun- 
damental incompatibility  of  temper, 
and  whose  very  affection  seems  to  im- 
pose upon  him  a  sorrowful  severity  of 
judgment.  The  seriousness  of  his  na- 
ture, averse  to  all  fashionable  frivolity, 
his  predilection  for  energetic  individu- 
alities, his  conviction  that  true  liberty 
and  steady  progress  are  only  to  be  had 
in  conjunction  with  strong  traditions, 
with  the  respect  for  acquired  rights, 
and  the  spirit^ of  co-operation  allied 
with  a  sturdy  individualism  —  all  these 
things  conspired  to  make  him  a  lover 
and  admirer  of  England,  and  to  render 
him  severe  towards  his  own  capricious 
and  enthusiastic  people  —  towards  a 
country  where  the  force  of  social  habits 
overpowers  originality  of  character ; 
where  the  ridiculous  is  more  harshly 
dealt  with  than  the  vicious ;  where 
they  neither  know  how  to  defend  their 
own  rights  nor  to  respect  those  of  oth- 
ers ;  where,  instead  of  repairing  one's 
house,  one  sets  it  on  fire  in  order  to  re- 
build it ;  and  where  the  love  of  ease 
prefers  the  sterile  security  of  a  despot- 
ism to  the  fruitful  efforts  and  agitations 
of  liberty.  For  France  he  had  the 
cruel  satire  of  Graindorge  ;  for  England 
the  most  genial  and  kindly  of  all  his 
works,  the  "  Notes  sur  I'Angleterre." 
The  English  poets  were  his  poets  by 
predilection  ;  and  in  philosophy  he  was 
of  the  family  of  Spencer,  Mill,  and  Bain. 

Such,  I  believe,  are  the  reasons  of 
the  excessive  severity  of  his  judgments 
on  France  and  the  Revolution.  To 
take  them  literally,  one  would  be  al- 


most surprised  that  France  is  still  in 
existence,  after  a  hundred  years  of 
such  a  murderous  system  ;  and .  one 
marvels  at  a  necessitarian  like  Taine 
reproaching  France  for  not  resembling 
England.  But,  after  allowing  for  all 
that  is  exaggerated  or  incomplete  in  his 
representation  and  in  his  point  of  view, 
we  must  do  homage,  not  only  to  th« 
power  and  sincerity  of  his  work,  but 
also  to  its  truthfulness.  He  has  not 
said  everything,  but  what  he  has  said  is 
true.  It  is  true  that  the  monarchy  had 
itself  prepared  its  fall  by  destroying 
everything  that  could  limit,  and  there- 
fore sustain,  its  power ;  it  is  true  that 
the  Revolution  made  way  for  anarchy 
by  destroying  tniditional  institutions, 
in  order  to  replace  them  by  rational  in- 
stitutions Avhich  had  no  root  in  history 
or  in  custom  ;  it  is  true  that  the.  Jacobin 
spirit  was  a  spirit  of  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice,  which  paved  the  way  to  des- 
potism ;  it  is  true  that  the  Napoleonic 
centralization  is  a  hothouse  system, 
which  may  produce  early  and  splendid 
fruit,  but  which  exhausts  the  sap  and 
drains  the  life  ;  and  these  truths  Taine 
has  set  forth  with  a  redundance  of 
proof  and  a  force  of  reasoning  which 
must  carry  conviction  to  all  impartial 
minds.  If  a  salutary  reaction  takes 
place  in  France  against  over-centraliza- 
tion, the  credit  will  be  due  in  great  part 
to  him.  And,  come  what  may,  we  owe 
it  to  him  that  he  has  propounded  the 
historical  problem  of  the  Revolution  in 
new  terms,  and  helped  to  bring  it  out 
of  the  domain  of  mystic  legend  or  of 
commonplace  oratoiy  into  that  of  living 
reality.  Here  also,  in  spite  of  the  pas- 
sion he  has  thrown  into  his  narrative 
and  his  portraits,  he  has  done  good  ser- 
vice to  science  and  to  truth. 

VII. 

I  HAVE  thousrht  that  I  could  render 
no  better  homage  to  this  free,  valiant, 
and  sincere  spirit,  this  soul  impassioned 
for  the  truth,  than  by  saying  with  all 
frankness  wherein  lay,  to  my  eyes,  the 
grandeur  of  his  work,  and  wherein  it 
fell  short  through  narrowness  or  in- 
completeness. It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
should  be  wanting  in  reverence  for  his 
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memory,  if  I.  used  towards  him  any  of 
those  niceties  of  considerateness  and 
reserve  wliich  mark  the  funeral  oration, 
and  which  he  took  such  care  to  banish 
from  beside  his  grave.  But  I  shall  have 
ill  represented  what  I  think  and  what  I 
feel,  if  in  these  pages  I  have  failed  to 
convey  my  grateful  admiration  for  one 
of  the  men  who  in  our  time  have,  by 
their  character  and  their  genius,  most 
honored  France'  and  the  human  mind. 
I  cannot  better  express  what  it  was  to 
me  to  see  him  pass  away  than  by  adopt- 
ing the  language  used  by  a  friend  of 
mine  in  a  letter  to  me,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  fatal  tidings. 

His  disappearance  is  the  removal  of  a 
strong  and  clear  light  from  the  world.  No 
one  ever  represented  with  greater  vigor  the 
scientific  spirit ;  he  seemed  an  energetic 
incarnation  of  it.  And  he  leaves  us  at  the 
moment  when  sound  methods — the  only 
efficacious  methods — of  arriving  at  the 
truth  are  losing  their  hold  on  the  conscience 
of  the  younger  generations ;  so  that  his 
death  seems  to  mark,  at  least  for  the  time, 
the  end  of  a  great  thing.  And  then,  for 
him  to  die  like  this,  just  after  Renan  ! — it 
seems  too  much  emptiness  all  at  once. 
There  will  be  nothing  left  of  the  generation 
that  formed  us  ;  these  two  great  minds 
represented  the  whole  of  it ;  we  owe  to 
them  the  teaching  that  came  home  to  us 
more  than  any  other,  and  our  deepest  In- 
tellectual joys  ;  our  minds  are  orphaned  of 
their  fathers. 


From  Chambers'  Joamal. 
"THE  HINT  O'  HAIBST." 

BY    MENIE    MURIEL    DOWIE,    AUTHOR    OF 
**A  GIRL  IN  THE  KARPATHIANS." 

IK  rOUB  CHAPTEBS. 
CHAPTEB  III. 

That  one  moment,  not  longer  than 
any  other  moment,  though  so  much 
fuller  and  more  precious,  Aveline  had 
given  to  the  past  to  keep  very  carefully, 
and  it  was  laid  away  among  sweet 
flowers  and  scents  and  sweeter  memo- 
ries. 

She  had  now  a  sort  of  right  in  Willie 
Gordon  ;  he  would  write  to  her,  and 
tell  her  of  his  arrival  and  his  doings  and 
the  date  of  his  return ;  it  made  her 


happy  to  know  she  might  feel  anxious 
about  his  welfare  and  his  comfort ; 
nothing  was  ever  prettier  than  the  little 
frown  of  distress  she  wore  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  departure  for  Edini>urgh. 
She  saw  him  drive  by  in  the  pelting 
rain  and  his  collar  was  not  even  turned 
up  I  Silly  fellow,  to  get  wet  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  journey ;  but  then  her 
tender  care  gave  way  to  pride  aud  glory 
in  her  Willie.  Bain  ?  Cold  ?  What 
had  weather  to  do  with  him  ?  He  was 
one  of  the  people  whom  storms  cannot 
shatter  nor  ice  freease  I  Ah,  she  was  a 
very  proud  and  happy  girl  indeed. 

She  sang  a  good  deal  in  these  days  ; 
when  she  was  sure  that  only  the  squir- 
rels and  the  wood-mice  could  hear  her, 
she  sang  the  little  song  about  Yarrow. 
Twice  she  met  the  postman  near  the 
laurel  bushes  of  the  Manse  Gate,  blush- 
ing royally  when  she  took  her  letter 
from  him. 

Among  certain  beautiful  things  in 
one  letter  was  the  news  that  Willie  was 
going  to  London,  and  would  therefore 
be  away  three  weeks  altogether  at 
least ;  so,  as  she  might  not  yet  take 
pleasure  in  the  thought  of  his  return, 
she  sat  hours  by  the  river  thinking  over 
their  parting,  which  had  been  also  their 
meeting,  and  dreaming  ecstatically  of 
that  one  moment  when  he  had  held 
her  in  his  arms  —  a  moment  that  would 
surely  sing  through  all  her  life  — a  mo- 
ment that  could  never  be  forgotten  or 
outdone. 

Always  a  very  loving,  sympathetic 
nature,  she  grew  more  so  ;  to  be  loving, 
to  be  tender,  to  be  gentle,  came  easier 
than  ever  ;  and  when  she  sat  by  sick 
children  in  the  village,  or  talked  to  old 
women  whose  sunshine  she  had  been 
for  years,  her  eyes  had  learned  a  smile 
more  winning,  her  voice  had  found  a 
note  more  plaintively  wooing  than  the 
blue  stockdove's  in  the  high  fir-tops  on 
the  hill-crest  when  she  plains  for  her 
mate. 

She  was  so  happy,  she  knew  herself 
so  beloved  (Willie  had  written  from 
Edinburgh),  that  she  wanted  to  make 
every  sorrowful  thing  more  cheerful, 
wanted  to  dry  every  eye ;  suffering 
seemed  more  than  ever  wrong  and  ter- 
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rible  to  her  ;  and  when  she  sat  smooth- 
ing the  rough  brown  hair  from  Maggie 
Sinclair's  hot  forehead  the  day  before 
the  child  died  Aveline  found  herself 
very  bitter  against  the  fate  that  over- 
took the  little  girl  and  caused  her  to 
leave  her  playmates  and  the  bright 
world  that  was  all  smiling  for  her. 

To  think  that  Sir  John,  himself  an 
invalid,  fenced  in  by  every  comfort, 
siiould  have  so  little  care  for  the  people 
who,  ill  in  the  midst  of  their  wretched 
surroundings,  saw  nothing  but  a  few 
hours'  suffering  between  themselves 
and  death  I  As  she  picked  up  the  little 
yellow  kitten  that  had  been  dead  Mag- 
gie's constant  playmate,  and  looked 
round  the  miserable  cottage,  a  feeling 
of  loathing  for  the  selfishness  that  per- 
mitted such  things  seemed  to  choke 
her ;  Dr.  Herries,  who  attended  equally 
the  b^onet  and  the  villagers,  was  a 
toady,  and  a  man  with  as  little  sym- 
pathy as  a  block  of  granite ;  he  would 
never  represent  their  case  to  the  land- 
lord, as  he  so  easily  might  have  done, 
because,  so  far  as  Sir  John  was  con- 
cerned, his  practice  at  Foresk  House 
would  have  been  gone  forever,  and 
with  it  a  good  slice  of  his  income. 

The  cottagers  had  nothing  to  hope 
from  Dr.  Herries,  whose  assistant  put 
up  the  same  ei^ht-draught  bottle  of 
*•  Mixture  "  for  a  sciatic  trouble  or  a 
diseased  lung  —  so  it  had  been  whis- 
pered in  the  village. 

Aveline  was  sitting  in  the  cottage  of 
a  widow  woman  called  Barclay,  whose 
youngest  child  had  fallen  sick  the  day 
before ;  she  was  revolving  all  these 
things  in  her  mind,  this  bright,  sunny 
afternoon,  nursing  the  little  four-year- 
old  and  singing  song  after  song  to  it  in 
a  hushed  voice  ;  but  no  charm  of  hers 
could  get  the  blue  eyes  to  close  in 
healthful  sleep,  no  lullaby  calm  the 
fever  that  burned  in  the  little  body,  no 
drink  her  skilful  hands  could  prepare 
ease  the  torture  of  the  small  white 
throat. 

That  morning  her  father  and  mother 
had  been  speaking  of  diphtheria,  had 
been  saying  that  possibly  that  was  what 
bad  swept  off  little  Maggie  Sinclair ; 
but  the  minister  had  declared  that  tb^ 


swiftness  of  the  disease  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  the  action  of  diphtheria  — 
diphtheria  could  keep  you  months 
wrestling  with  it,  could  make  you  de- 
lirious for  weeks  ;  no,  what  they  seemed 
to  take  in  the  village  was  not  diph- 
theria. Mr.  Lockhart  was  one  of 
those  wise  men  who  never  get  past  a 
precedent  in  their  own  experience ; 
whole  volumes  of  accumulated  fact  did 
not  have  half  the  value  of  a  single  in- 
stance which  had  come  under  his  own 
observation ;  consequently,  his  judg- 
ment was  apt  to  be  narrow  and 
unsound,  for  he  never  counted  the 
exceptions  to  a  rule,  the  extraneous 
circumstances,  nor  the  modifying  con- 
siderations. 

How  the  big  sun  was  shining  outside 
the  cottage  room  I  It  was  one  of  those 
autumn  days  upon  which  we  cannot 
see  him  ;  he  had  hung,  with  a  certain 
massive  coyness,  a  curtain  of  shimmer- 
ing golden  haze  before  his  face,  and 
pale  blue  rifts  of  mist  floated  over  the 
distant  woods  and  stole  up  the  hillsides 
to  join  their  fleece-white  sisters  on  the 
top. 

"  Wee  Meery,"  as  her  mother  called 
her,  was  very  silent  now ;  the  soft 
hushed  groans  had  stopped,  and  the 
breaths  came  with  more  and  more  diffi- 
culty. Aveline  hung  over  the  child  a 
moment  and  then  decided  to  get  a 
neighboring  woman  ;  there  was  Mrs. 
Ballantyne,  a  few  houses  down  the 
road,  who  would  come,  she  knew.  As 
she  stopped  in  the  doorway  to  put  on 
her  hat,  a  carnage  and  pair  passed 
quickly  ;  it  was  the  Gordon  livery,  and 
Lady  Gordon  and  Eose  sat  in  it.  Lady 
Gordon  was  looking  down  slightly,  and 
she  had  a  veil  on  ;  Aveline  could  not 
see  the  expression  of  her  face  ;  but 
Rose  was  very  upright,  and  with  a  curi- 
ously hard  look  about  her  eyes  and 
mouth,  which  rather  marred  her  resem- 
blance to  Willie.  Neither  of  them  saw 
Miss  Lockhart ;  and  she  herself,  as  she 
hurried  for  Mrs.  Ballantyne,  wondered 
what  could  have  given  Willie's  sister 
that  expression  ;  she  had  no  idea  what 
Hose  suffered  on  driving  through  this 
ill-treated  village,  where,  on  every  side, 
marks  of  her  brother's  criminal  selfish- 
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ness  greeted  her.  "  But.  hie  will  suffer 
for  his  wrongdoing  I  "  she  said  often  in 
her  heart,  with  a  rather  Scotch  sense  of 
the  punishment  that  rarely  tarried ; 
**  he  will  suffer ;  perhaps  that  is  why 
he  is  suffering  so.  No  ;  now  it  is  only 
his  sins  to  himself  that  he  is  expiat- 
ing I  Ah,  poor  John  I  And  no  one 
suffers  singly ;  what  he  is  bringing 
upon  mother  and  Willie  and  me  I  " 

Lady  Gordon  and  she  were  going  to 
make  two  or  three  calls  upon  distant 
acquaintances,  and  Rose's  thoughts 
were  very  stern,  and  far  removed  from 
the  ordinary  lightness  demanded  by 
social  intercourse  as  she  drove  along. 

Mrs.  Ballantyne  was  out — Mrs.  Bal- 
lantyne  had  just  gone  "  down  by." 
That  meant  to  the  village  shop,  no 
doubt  I 

Should  Aveline  run  there,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  go  back  to  the  child? 
Yes,  decidedly ;  let  her  go  back  to  the 
child  ;  something  told  her  it  was  dying, 
poor  pretty  "  wee  Meery  "  —  and  noth- 
ing could  be  done  for  it  now.  She  had 
seen  Maggie  Sinclair  die  three  days  ago 
—  she  knew  what  they  looked  like  when 
they  were  dying.  Tears  in  her  eyes 
and  her  heart  wringing,  she  hurried 
back.  The  cottage  door  was  open,  and 
some  one  was  leaning  over  the  bed  — 
it  was  the  mother,  and  a  sore  cry  of 
**  Oh,  the  wee  lambie  f  Auch  the  wee 
lambie  I  "  came  at  regular  intervals  as 
the  woman  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  on 
one  knee  with  the  little  body  in  her 
arms. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Barclay  I  I  had  just  run 
out  to  get  Mrs.  Ballantyne  to  come.  I 
haven't  been  gone  five  minutes,"  began 
Aveline,  shocked  to  think  she  had  left 
her  post,  no  matter  for  what  good  rea- 
son ;  that  Mrs.  Barclay  should  have 
seen  the  little  thing  lying  there  all 
alone ! 

For  the  poor  mother,  led  by  some 
subtle  instinct,  had  come  back  from  the 
turnip  hoeing  —  and  she  had  found  wee 
Meery  dead. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  later,  Ave- 
line Lockhart  stood  on  the  steps  of 
Foresk  House  ;  her  excitement  was  so 
excessive  that  it  seemed  ages  to  her  be- 


fore any  one  answered  her  ring;   a1 
last  a  maidservant  appeared. 

"Can  I  see  Sir  John?"  she  asked, 
in  a  voice  which  a  very  great  effort 
had  made  calm. 

The  woman  looked  at  her  ;  the  long, 
quick  walk  had  made  Aveline's  cheeks 
rosy  and  her  hair  wild ;  she  looked 
lovelier  than  usual,  but,  to  the  discreet 
housemaid's  conventional  eyes,  only 
untidy  ;  besides,  no  one  ever  asked  for 
Sir  John,  and  Miss  Lockhart  was  not 
on  visiting  terms  with  the  family. 

"  Master  never  sees  visitors,  miss, 
unless  they  are  very  intimate  friends 
with  the  family,"  said  Jane,  with  a 
magnificent  scrvants'-hall  snub. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  ask  if 
he  will  see  me  ?  —  I  have  no  card  with 
me,  but  say  Miss  Lockhart." 

Jane  sniffed  at  being  offered  no  card, 
and  held  her  salver  very  ostentatiously 
in  front  of  her ;  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  opening  the  door  to  people 
who  possessed  no  cards  ;  the  few  people 
who  did  come  to  Foresk  House  were 
county  people,  hall-marked  by  their 
estates,  and  to  them  Jane's  mann^  was 
very  different. 

"  Please  go  and  ask  Sir  John  to  spare 
me  ^\Q  minutes,  if  he  feels  well 
enough  I " 

While  this  colloquy  was  going  on,  a 
young  man  appeared  at  the  window^ 
which,  carefully  curtained,  yet  allowed 
a  view  of  the  steps  ;  it  was  Sir  John 
himself,  and  he  was  quite  interested 
and  amused.  Who  was  this  young 
woman  with  the  pale  golden  hair 
streaming  round  her  glowing  cheeks^ 
and  a  figure  as  slight  and  slim  as  a 
London  lady's  ?  He  thought  he  would 
send  Jeffreys  to  find  out. 

Jeffreys,  profiting  by  a  rather  calmer 
mood  of  his  master's,  had  slipped  down- 
stairs to  have  a  chat  with  the  other 
servants,  and  was  for  once  not  in  at- 
tendance. Very  slowly  and  carefully^ 
but  with  pale  eyes  all  lit  up,  Sir  John 
moved  across  to  the  door,  and  opening 
it  behind  its  thick  portiere,  called, 
"  Jane  I " 

There  was  a  smile  on  his  lips,  aa 
alteration  in  his  whole  appearance  ;  hd 
felt  more  as  he  had  been  used  to  feel' 
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Yfhen  he  was  well,  strong,  and  able  to 
be  as  wicked  as  he  wished. 

The  servant  came  at  once. 

''  Who  is  that  at  the  door  ?  " 

'^  Miss  Lockhart,  f rom  the  manse,  sir, 
and  she  was  asking  to  see  you." 

*^  And  yon  have  left  her  waiting  on 
the  doorstep  ? "  Sir  John  was  well 
aware  that  he  must  be  overheard,  and 
infused  a  tone  of  severe  displeasure  into 
his  melodious,  cultivated  voice,  a  voice 
that  was  much  softer,  much  sweeter, 
most  people  would  have  said  thau  Wil- 
lie's. '^I  shall  speak  to  you  another 
time,  Jane  ;  beg  Miss  Lockhart  to  walk 


in. 


9> 


He  remained  near  the  door,  pale, 
handsome,  interesting,  and  full  of  a 
<j;rave,  delicate  courtesy  that  had  served 
him  so  well  in  other  years. 

Aveliue,  in  the  brown  stuff  gown  and 
wide  brown  hat,  hair  Hying,  cheeks 
flushing,  and  her  eyes  dark  with  some 
emotion  as  yet  unexplained,  came  in. 
Sir  John  bowed  with  a  deference  that 
had  ncrver  failed  to  be  impressive,  as 
coming  from  himself,  and  shut  the  door 
behind  him,  letting  the  great  red  por- 
tiere fall  into  a  sombre  background. 

^^  Don't  tliink  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
why  you  want  to  see  me  ;  I  fear  it  is 
only  to  ask  my  aid  in  some  parish  char- 
ity ;  count  on  me  for  that,  please  ;  but 
let  me  say  tliat  to  a  very  dull,  disconso- 
late invalid  you  are  the  most  delightfully 
unexpected  apparition,  Miss  Jjockhart ; 
my  fairy  godmother  has  been  thinking 
of  me." 

Almost  too  confused  to  reply  to  the 
elegant  playfulness  of  this  speech,  Ave- 
line  murmured  something  about  having 
ventured  to  apply  to  him,  and  hoping 
that  her  visit  was  not  inadvertent. 

He  had  put  a  finger  on  the  bell ;  and 
the  astounded  Jeffreys,  posted  up  by 
Jane,  and  only  too  charmed  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes, 
appeared  with  unaccustomed  alacrity. 

*'Tea,"  said  Sir  John,  very  softly, 
and  barely  turning  his  head.  Jeffreys 
vanished,  determined  to  observe  more 
fully  when  he  came  in  with  the  tea. 

"  Sir  John,  I  have  done  a  very  bold 
thing  in  coming  here  like  this,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  believe  that  I  must 


have  some  very  strong  reason  indeed 
for  coming.  I  have  just  seen  a  sight 
of   very  great  sadness,  if   you    could 


unagine 


—  "  So  much  Ave  line  man- 
aged to  say  of  the  speech  she  had 
thought  out  and  rehearsed  during  her 
walk  to  Foresk  ;  so  much  and  no  more, 
for  Sir  John  interrupted  her,  courte- 
ously, even  charmingly,  but  authorita- 
tively. He  had  scarcely  taken  in  what 
she  said  ;  he  only  knew  she  was  statini; 
the  object  of  her  visit,  was,  perlhtps^ 
about  to  i;o  into  details  with  regard  to 
this  charity  regarding  which  she  had 
conceived  the  happy  notion  of  begging 
personally  ;  she  was  a  minister's  daugh- 
ter, and  should  be  well  up  in  these 
things,  but  they  were  nothing  to  him  ; 
he  supposed  he  could  lay  his  hand  on  a 
five-pound  note  before  she  left ;  but 
meantime,  he  wanted  the  novel  pleas- 
ure of  her  visit  to  be  unspoiled  by  prac- 
tical considerations. 

He  was  looking  at  her  hair,  her  color, 
the  outline  of  her  face,  her  eyes  —  by 
Jove,  what  eyes! — and  her  mouth; 
best  of  all,  her  mouth.  What  a  fresh- 
ness, what  a  curve,  what  coy  coruei-s  it 
had  ;  how  it  would  lend  itself  to  the 
saying  of  everything  that  was  sweet 
and  charming ;  how  suited,  too,  to 
kisses.  A  mouth  to  fall  in  love  with 
decidedly  I  Then  the  seriousness  of 
the  whole  face  I  the  earnestness  of  the 
straight  brows  —  the  charity  was  evi- 
dently very  precious  to  Miss  Lockhart's 
simple,  inexperienced,  country  soul ; 
and  Sir  John  was  immensely  amused  at 
what  he  considered  the  inappositeness 
of  her  expression.  Good  Heavens,  to 
think  of  a  face  like  that  existing  down 
at  Ardlach  I 

Oh,  she  must  not  be  allowed  to  state 
her  case  at  once,  or  she  would  be  fin- 
ished and  go  away.  He  smiled  whim- 
sically. 

**  Do  you  know.  Miss  Lockhart,  I  am 
going  to  exercise  my  privilege  as  an 
invalid,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
humor  me  in  something.  I  don't  know 
when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  an- 
other visit  from  you,  so  I  want  to  make 
the  most  of  this  one  ;  will  you  please 
me  by  trying  to  imagine  you  have 
Imown  me  before,  will  you  allow  me  to 
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treat  you  as  though  I  had  ah*eady  en- 
joyed your  friendship  for  some  time  ? 
I  don't  know  if  you'll  agree  with  me, 
but  I  always  regret  the  amount  of  time 
one  is  obliged  to  throw  away  upon  pre- 
liminaries ;  afterwards,  when  acquaint- 
anceship has  ripened  to  friendship,  the 
preliminaries  do  seem  so  banal—  now, 
I'm  sure  you've  found  that  ?  "  he  smiled 
sU;  her  with  an  almost  child-like  appeal 
in  his  eyes. 

^^  Living  here,  almost  alone  —  for  in 
my  state 'Of  health  relatives  prove  pe- 
culiarly—  what  shall  I  say?  —  trying 
seems  too  strong,  but  at  any  rate  — 
living  almost  alone  'makes  me  very 
grateful  for  an  occasion  like  the  present 
when  I  am  charged  with  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  young  lady." 

Aveline  had  never  been  spoken  to 
like  this  before  ;  it  made  her  very  un- 
comfortable ;  but  she  told  herself  that 
this  poor  Sir  John  must  have  a  very 
dull,  wretched  sort  of  life  on  the  whole, 
and  tliat  she  ought  to  say  something 
sympathetic,  even  if  the  whole  time 
she  were  thinkinsr  how  nmch  more 
needful  of  pity  were  some  others. 

'*I  am  afraid  you  must  feel  it  very 
much,  not  being  able  to  go  out  or  —  but 
no  doubt  you  read  a  great  deal  ?  "  with 
delicate  tact,  pausing  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  those  pleasures  he  must  miss, 
and  going  on  to  the  possible  advantages 
of  his  confinement. 

**Yes,  I  do.  Oh,  I  read,  of  course, 
a  great  deal  I  ■'  said  Sir  John,  with  a 
simple  disregard  of  fact  that  almost 
caused  Jeffreys  to  blink  as  he  brought 
ill  the  tea-things.  *'  Is  there  no  but- 
tered toast  ?  "  turning  to  the  seiTant. 
*•*•  I  confess  to  the  fondness  of  a  school- 
boy for  buttered  toast.  Miss  Lockhart." 

Jeffreys  explained  that  there  was 
some,  he  was  just  bringing  it. 

When  everything  was  arranged,  and 
the  man  had  left  the  room,  Sir  John 
said:  "Now!" — in  a  tone  of  high 
pleasure  —  "you  will  pour  out  forme, 
won't  you  ?  And  open  5'our  jacket,  for 
I  know  this  room  is  very  hot !  I  have 
to  have  a  fire  almost  always." 

"  I  don't  think  I  want  anv  tea,  thank 
you,"  said  Aveline  at  last,  feeling  more 
and  more  oppressed  by  Sir  John's  pos- 


sessive mailner.  "  No,  really  ;  I  don't 
feel  inclined  for  any.  I  have  gone 
through  so  much  this  afternoon  I  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  shall  pour  you  out 
a  cup,  and  try  to  persuade  you  to  take 
some  I  After  your  walk,  it  will  pick 
you  up  I  "  He  poured  out  a  cup  care- 
fully, smiling  at  her  inquiringly  before 
he  put  in  both  sugar  and  cream  ;  then 
he  brought  it  over  and  placed  it  on  a 
small  carved  oak  stool,  which  he  moved 
near  her  chair.  Then  he  paused  just 
opposite  her.  "  You  are  i*eally  looking 
pale  and  faint,"  he  said  with  commiser- 
ation, "  and  I  know  exactly  what  you 
need  I  Now  you  are  under  orders,  Miss 
Lockhart.  I  get  so  much  doctoring 
that  I  am  thinking  of  taking  a  diploma 
myself  without  further  study.  Here  I  " 
—  he  had  been  walking  about  his  room 
as  he  spoke,  but  he  came  to  his  place 
just  in  front  of  her  holding  a  very  small 
glass  with  some  clear  yellowish-green 
stuff  in  it.  "  Drink  it  I  you  will  find  it 
very  nice,"  he  said. 

Mechanically  Aveline  took  the  glass, 
more  to  break  the  spell  of  the  strange 
smile  with  which  his  eyes  sought  and 
seemed  to  search  her  face.  She  sipped 
it  and  put  it  down.  "  Now,  you  must 
regard  it  as  medicine,  and  take  it  all 
while  we  are  talking,"  he  added,  still 
playfully,  and  seated  himself,  with  a 
cup  of  tea,  and^  this  time,  in  a  chair 
closer  to  her  own. 

"  How  is  it.  Miss  Lockhart,  that  I 
have  never  seen  you  before  ?  Forgive 
me,  it  sounds  rude,  but  I  have  not  even 
heaixl  of  you,  except  vaguely,  and  Uie 
whole  place  ought  to  ring  with  praises 
of  a  face  like  yours." 

This  was  too  much  for  Aveline  ;  she 
felt  some  half-angry  tears  coming  to  her 
eyes  ;  she  put  down  the  half-finished 
glass  of  liqueur  and  stood  up.  "  I  must 
be  going!"  she  said,  almost  shyly  — 
she  was  so  confused,  she  had  found 
everything  so  different  from  what  she 
had  exi>ected  ;  the  burst  of  feeling  that 
had  been  strong'  cnougli  to  decide  her 
on  taking  this  peculiar  course,  on  ap- 
pealing personally  to  Sir  John,  had 
become  diffused  now  in  mere  excite- 
ment and.  a  sort  of  tremor  ;  if  she  had 
been  su^essful^  there  would  have  been 
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something  to  write  to  Willie,  but  that 
he  should  ever  hear  of  this  visit  —  oh. 
she  must  get  away  I  But  first,  an 
effort,  one  effort  for  the  cause  she  had 
so  at  heart. 

^^  Not  so  soon  I  Oh,  please  not  so 
soon  I  We  have  not  had  our  chat." 
He  got  up,  slowly,  and  with  obvious 
pain,  and  took  in  both  of  his  the  hand 
she  mechanically  held  out  to  him.  He 
looked  at  her  now  with  a  sort  of  poetic 
wistfulness  in  his  eyes.  "  Well,  if  you 
will  go,  forgive  my  asking  one  question. 
Tell  me  your  name,  will  you  ?  Have 
they  given  you  a  name  to  suit  youi'self  ? 
Do  you  know.  Miss  Lockhart"  —  in  a 
little  burst  of  apology  —  "I  cannot  talk 
to  you  in  the  oi'dinary  way  ;  whether  it 
is  the  unexpectedness  of  your  appear- 
ance, or  just  your  strong  pei*sonal  charm, 
I  don't  know  —  but  you  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  heroine,  the  ]ady  fair,  out  of  some 
old  ballad  or  song — you  are  yourself 
just  a  song  and  a  poem  I  "  Nobody 
could  do  this  sort  of  thing  better  than 
Sir  John  when  he  liked  ;  if,  owing  to 
unfriendly  circumstances,  he  had  to  put 
into  a  first  interview  what  would  have 
come  better  in  a  third,  it  was  not  his 
fault !     ^^  Am  I  to  hear  the  name  ?  " 

'^  My  name  is  Aveline,"  said  the  per- 
plexed girl,  tiying  to  draw  away  her 
hand  ;  '^  and  really,  now  I  must  hurry 
home  ;  but  first " 

*•'•  Let  me  at  least  thank  you  for  com- 
ing I "  —  they  were  standing  up,  and  he 
was  very  near  to  her,  excitement  was 
making  him  quite  strong  again,  then 
reflectively,  mumiurously  :  "  Aveline 
—  it  is  lovely  I  The  Lady  Aveline  I  — 
Grood-bye  I  Stay,  I  may  kiss  your  hand 
in  homage  ?  "  He  did  so  delicately,  a 
long,  thoughtful  sort  of  kiss,  which 
sent  a  shiver  all  through  Aveline's 
frame  in  spite  of  the  fact  —  which  she 
had  tried  repeatedly  to  remember  — 
that  he  was  Willie's  brother.  For  a 
moment  her  head  swam,  but  she  re- 
covered herself  with  Sir  John's  next 
phrase :  ''  You  will  come  again  to  tell 
me  of  the  business  that  is  in  your 
mind,  for  which  I  am  flattering  myself 
that  you  want  my  help.  It  is  too  late 
to-day,  and  I  am  perhaps  giving  myself 
the  excitement  of  too  much  pleasure." 


This  he  said  cleverly  enough.  He 
would  appear  weary,  and  then  she 
would  not  worry  him  with  her  charity  ; 
if  she  really  cared  about  it,  she  could 
come  again  ;  if  not,  he  would  have  had 
the  small  amusement  of  one  visit ;  he 
would  have  enjoyed  the  near  presence 
of  this  beautiful  woman  for  half  an 
hour  at  least. 

"It  will  not  take  a  moment,  but  I 
must  tell  you  now,"  she  said  firmly. 
"  I  have  come  from  the  village.  Have 
you  heard  how  unhappy  they  are  there  ? 
Oh,  Sir  John,  if  you  could  have  seen 
Mrs.  Sinclair  crying  when  her  little  girl 
died,  as  I  did  three  days  ago — you 
would  have  been  sorry  —  oh  —  sorry  ! 
Such  a  lovely  little  girl,  so  fair,  so 
bright  —  and  only  eight  yeai*8  old  !  It 
was  the  damp,  unhealthy  room  they 
had  to  live  in  that  gave  her  the  disease. 
Mr.  Bowers,  your  factor,  is  so  hard 
and  cruel,  and  I  am  sure  you  never 
hear  of  these  things  yourself,  or  you 
would  not  allow  them  to  go  on  !  So 
many  of  them  are  ill  or  sickly,  and 
when  the  bright,  healthy  children  die, 
it  is — it  is  time "    She  could  not 


help  it ;  she  had  seen  these  things  her- 
self, and  she  was  sobbing  through  her 
appeal.  How  lovely  she  looked  with 
all  April  in  her  face  I  Even  if  it  was 
the  old,  tiresome  story — it  seemed 
worth  listening  to  in  this  new  form. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Lockhai*t  I "  he  said, 
putting  one  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
standing  very  close,  and  bending  his 
head  quite  near  to  the  fair  curls  —  "  My 
dear  Miss  Lockhart,  you  must  not  allow 
these  things  to  distress  you  so  deeply. 
The  village  people  have  so  many  chil- 
dren, you  know.  Far  more  than  they 
can  comfortably  support ;  it  is  provi- 
dential whenever  one  or  two  of  them 
drop  off  early ;  it  saves  so  much  ex- 
pense I  But  really,  I  cannot  bear  to 
see  you  so  unhappy  I  Ah  I  you  think 
me  heartless  ?  " 

"  Very  heartless,  terribly  heartless,  if 
you  mean  what  you  say  I "  Aveline 
said  suddenly  and  in  a  firmer  voice. 

"  Well,  anything  to  cheer  you  up,  yon 
know." 

"Oh,  don't  mind  about  me ;  what 
are  a  few  tears  from  me  ?    If  you  had 
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seen  and  heard  what  I  have  this  after- 
noon, I  think  —  1  think  you  would  have 
cried  too.  Oh  I  poor  Mrs.  Barclay ; 
she  is  a  widow  witli  four  children,  so 
hard-working,  poor  woman,  and  just 
because  she  has  no  husband  to  make  a 
fuss,  Bo  were  treats  her  worse  than  the 
others.  Her  house  is  a  perfect  fever 
den  —  Dr.  Herries  himself  said  so  ;  he 
said  only  people  of  their  class  and  rats 
could  live  and  breathe  in  such  surround- 
ings—  I  heard  him  say  it.  But  even 
he  is  wrong  !  and  they  can't  live,  poor 
things.  Mrs.  Barclay's  youngest  child 
died  to-day,  died  very  nearly  in  my 
arms,  after  being  ill  only  two  days  I  I 
had  been  nursing  it  and  soothing  it  all 
the  afternoon,  and " 

"  What  I  "  cried  Sir  John  on  a  sharp, 
high  note  —  "what?"  He  put  his 
hand  to  his  head  and  reeled  back  asfainst 
the  black  oak  cabinet  —  his  face  was 
livid  with  fright.  *•'  You  have  come 
straight  from  a  place  where  there  is 
fever  —  typhus,  no  doubt;  you  have 
been  hanging  over  some  wretched  brat, 
absorbing  all  the  infection,  and  you 
come  here  —  and  to  me  I  "  He  was 
i^asping,  pale,  hj'Sterical,  almost  speech- 
less ;  his  voice  lost  all  its  melody,  and 
came  high  and  cracked  —  he  leaned 
there,  holding  the  woodwork  with  his 
nervous  hands,  staring  at  her  in  incred- 
ulous horror. 

"I  came  to  tell  you.  I  thought  if 
once  you  knew  of  the  sufferings  of  your 
poor  tenants,  you  would  see  that  some- 
thing was  done  ;  I  only  thought  that  if 
I  could  speak  to  you  myself — I  who 
had  seen  it  all,  who  had  seen  these  poor 
little  thinsrs  die " 

''And  you  come  here  to  me  in  my 
delicate  state  of  health,  carrying  death 
in  your  garments  ?  Don't  you  know 
what  infection  is  ?  —  haven't  you  heard 
of  typhus  fever?  Stand  away,  stand 
back  I  You  must  be  mad  to  do  such  a 
thing;  you  have  conspired  to  kill  me, 
do  you  hear,  to  kill  me  I " 

All  of  a  sudden  this  almost  shriek 
died  away,  and  Sir  John  tumbled  to 
the  floor,  foam  and  blood  coming  from 
his  mouth.  Aveliue  rushed  to  the  bell 
and  rang  it ;  she  had  never  thought  of 
this ;  whatever  her  feelings  about  Sir 


John  might  be,  she  had  never  paused 
to  consider  the  question  of  possible  in- 
fection. For  herself,  she  was  brave 
enough  ;  she  thought  as  little  of  herself 
as  the  young  baronet  had  done.    But  — 

Jeffreys'  slow,  digniiied  step  quick- 
ened when  he  saw  his  master. 

"  You  had  better  go,  miss,"  he  said 
respectfully,  looking  up  as  he  knelt 
above  Sir  John.  •'  Master  often  faints 
if  he  is  over-excited  ;  I  expect  that's 
just  what  it  is  ;  he's  not  used  to  seeing 
people.  He'll  come  round  soon ;  but 
if  I  was  you,  miss,  I'd  just  go  home." 

The  man's  manner  was  not  offensive, 
though  familiar. 

Aveline  said  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion, expressed  a  hope  that  Sir  John 
would  be  none  the  worse,  and  hastily 
left. 

She  went  home  by  the  woods,  and 
crossed  the  little  bridge.  She  had  made 
a  terrible  mistake  in  her  eager,  impul- 
sive desire  to  act  decisively,  practically 
in  this  diflicult  matter. 

What  would  Willie  think  of  lier  un- 
wisdom when  she  came  to  tell  him,  or 
when  he  came  to  hear  ? 

About  Sir  John's  unblushing  selfish- 
ness she  never  thought  for  a  moment ; 
he  was  certainly  beneath  contempt ;  but 
for  her  own  i*ashness  she  had  unstinted 
blame  and  deep  regret  these  many  days. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Willie's  fab:  and  Willie's  rare  ! 
And  Willie's  wondrous  bonnie, 
And  Willie's  hecht  to  many  me, 
Gin  e'er  he  marries  ony  ! 

How  the  little  verse  had  stayed  with 
him  during  all  his  comings  and  goings 
in  poor,  stifled  London  I  When  he 
drove  from  his  hotel  to  his  lawyer's  the 
hansom  cab  wheels  played  the  time, 
and  he  found  himself,  in  the  middle  of 
Piccadilly,  that  never  thins  or  slacks 
for  any  reason  but  only  congests  more 
and  more,  singing  the  pretty  words, 
and  thinking  of  the  sweet,  bird-like 
voice  that  had  sung  them  with  so  mod- 
est a  boldness  by  the  Erne's  running 
river,  where  was  a  sound  at  spate-time 
that  gave  hints  of  Piccadilly.  That 
merle  of  his  1    He  was  always  think- 
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ing  of  her ;  when  should  he  see  her  ? 
what  should  they  say  to  one  another  ? 

He  loved,  and  had  always  loved, 
every  burd  that  sang  in  Ardlach  woods, 
and  it  was  only  a  case  of  loving  more, 
of  loving  quite  differently  this  one  bird 
that  was  his,  and  that  would  flute  for 
him  only. 

Willie  Gordon  had  the  strong  vein  of 
sentiment  that  distinguishes  his  coun- 
trymen the  world  over — that  is  heard 
in  their  music,  that  speaks  in  their 
poetry,  that  is  buried  in  their  hearts. 
There  was  something  in  his  love,  a 
quality  very  subtle  and  strange,  that 
can  only  grow  in  the  soul  of  a  true  Scot 
—  that  is  travestied  mei'ely  in  the  sen- 
timentality of  a  German. 

He  was  in  London  still,  going  about 
this  difficult  business,  thinking  of  his 
sweet  Scotch  lassie,  when  a  telegram 
reached  him  :  "  John  very  ill.  Come 
at  once.  —  Rose."  It  had  been  at  his 
hotel  for  hours,  and  they  had  not  known 
how  to  catch  him,  or  when  he  would  be 
in  to  get  it.  Willie  only  stopped  to  put 
a  few  letters  and  small  matters  in  his 
pocket,  while  the  hall  porter  looked  out 
the  first  train.  He  had  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  catch  it,  and  he  went  up- 
stairs and  packed  his  portmanteau  in  a 
leisurely  way,  sorely  troubled  all  the 
time. 

In  an  hour  he  was  being  whirled 
northward  on  the  Xorth-western  line, 
pondering  and  wondering  what  news 
would  await  him  at  Edinburgh,  where 
Rose  would  surely  have  another  tele- 
gram waiting  for  him ;  at  their  first 
stoppage  he  sent  her  a  wire  to  this 
effect,  for  there  was  always  a  delay  in 
Edinburgh  before  getting  into  the  In- 
verness traiu,  and  he  would  have  time 
to  run  up  to  his  club. 

The  last  letter  from  Foresk,  a  few 
days  ago,  had  told  him  that  John  was 
worse,  was  in  bed  indeed,  and  that  the 
Inverness  doctor  who  reinforced  Dr. 
Herries  on  occasion  had  come  over 
more  than  once.  This,  however,  had 
often  happened  before.  Ever  since 
John  had  come  home  they  had  been 
subject  to  alarms  of  the  same  kind, 
when,  for  a  few  weeks,  the  attack  might 
at  any  moment  take   a  serious   turn. 


Willie  was  therefore  not  over-anxious, 
and  now  and  then  allowed  his  mind  to 
recur  to  thoughts  of  Aveline,  whom  he 
always  pictured  singing  in  the  woods 
by  the  Erne.  He  had  never  seen  her 
in  a  house  ;  he  wondered  how  she 
would  look  sitting  by  a  table  with  the 
lamplight  falling  across  her  hands  and 
hair  —  sewing,  perhaps,  or  just  calmly 
reading,  with  the  eyelids  slanted  over 
the  dark  grey  eyes. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  not  altogether  a 
painful  journey ;  nothing  in  the  world 
would  ever  be  so  painful  again  as  it  had 
been  before.  Had  he  not  always  now 
a  fair  beacon-light  to  rest  his  eyes  on  ? 
some  one  thing  in  his  life  that  would 
always  be  beautiful,  always  be  cheery, 
inspiring,  and  comforting  ?  The  whole 
tide  of  his  being  set  towards  Aveline 
Lockhart ;  if  ever  there  was  a  faithful, 
unerring,  unwavering  love  in  this  world, 
it  was  Willie  Gordon's. 

He  arrived  in  Edinburgh  and  walked 
up  to  his  club ;  yes,  there  was  a  tele- 
gram for  him  —  it  was  a  long  one. 

It  told  him  tliat  his  brother  was  dead. 

Willie  sat  down  heavily  in  the  club 
library  with  the  two  sheets  in  his  hand  ; 
at  this  difficult  moment  he  had  no  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  feelings  ;  it  was 
quite  mechanical  on  his  part  when  he 
got  up  and  walked  into  the  autumn 
brilliance  of  Princes  Street,  Two  or 
three  men  he  knew  recognized  him  and 
nodded  to  him  ;  but  Willie  never  saw 
them,  though  he  saw  very  dimly  the 
great  castle  rising  out  of  a  morning 
mist  that  lent  a  dimness  and  unreality 
to  the  bases  of  its  rocks.  He  was  only 
just  in  time  for  his  train. 

He  threw^  himself  back  in  the  corner 
of  his  compartment,  and  made  the  jour- 
ney  gravely,  facing  and  controlling  the 
strons:  feelinor  that  overcame  him. 

lie  had  not  loved  his  brother,  and  he 
had  been  forced  to  disapprove  fatally  of 
him.  He  could  have  admitted  that  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  every  one  that  a 
life  which  was  not  only  useless  but 
hurtful  should  be  ended  —  a  burden  to 
himself,  a  sorer  burden  to  others  ;  but 
none  of  these  admissions,  reasonable 
though  they  were,  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  deep  feeling  ^  which  is  family 
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feeling,  and  is  nowhere  more  at  home 
than  in  Scottish  blood — that  filled  him 
in  the  fii'St  presence  of  his  loss. 

Xow,  indeed,  his  woodland  merle 
could  not  sing  to  him  !  All  personal 
troubles  would  melt  before  the  music 
of  her  voice  ;  the  world's  woes  would 
recede  to  a  distance  at  which  they  would 
be  both  bearable  and  picturesque  ;  but 
this  grief,  dark,  undefined,  but  potent, 
lying  in  the  depths  of  his  beins:,  cours- 
ing in  his  veins  —  with  this  Willie  Gor- 
don retired  within  himself,  neither 
suffering  nor  thinking  much,  but  just 
watching  alone  beside  it. 

In  the  silent  greeting  between  him 
and  Rose,  in  the  kiss  and  warm  embrace 
he  gave  his  mother,  was  his  whole 
strong  heart  surging  up  in  him.  Eose 
Gordon  looked  only  straighter  and  paler 
and  sterner  than  in  her  frequent  strenu- 
ous moods  ;  but  even  she  had  been 
shaken  to  a  wonderinsr  sort  of  fear  and 
sorrow  at  the  moment  of  John's  death. 
This  had  x)assed  very  quickly,  and  when 
Willie  saw  her  she  was  again  that  slim, 
clear-eyed  figure  of  Justice,  with  small 
leanings  to  Mercy,  to  which  he  was 
accustomed. 

It  was  for  his  mother  that  Willie  felt  ; 
all  the  way  driving  to  the  house,  and 
often  in  the  train,  he  had  been  wonder- 
ing how  the  poor  gentle  woman  would 
bear  herself.  The  disappointment  in 
her  favorite  boy  was  an  old  story  now  ; 
but,  at  his  death,  all  the  brightness  of 
his  promise,  all  the  pride  of  earlier 
days,  would  rise  up  in  her  mind  and 
serve  to  emphasize  the  impression  of 
his  futility.  Why  are  such  men  born 
as  John  Gordon  ?  Perhaps  to  break 
the  hearts  of  the  women  who  love 
them. 

Willie  spent  most  of  the  evening  after 
his  arrival  sitting  with  his  mother  in 
her  own  room  and  stroking  her  hands. 
They  scarcely  said  a  word,  these  two  ; 
and  from  an  adjoining  room  came  the 
sound  of  Rose's  pen  as  she  wrote  let- 
ters and  cards  to  the  immense  family 
circle. 

By  the  morning,  when  he  was  called 
on  to  attend  to  much  business,  Willie 
had  resumed  his  simple,  e very-day  de- 
meanor ;  he  had  looked  at  and  accepted 


the  situation,  and,  though  he  said  noth- 
ing about  it,  he  had  found  a  measure 
for  his  sorrow. 

He  was  alre&dy  accustomed  to  the 
''  Sir  William  ,"  with  which  the  servants 
and  dependents  had  at  once,  with  the 
mobility  of  their  kind,  endued  him. 
Next  day,  when  the  warm  afternoon,, 
spent  in  letter-writing,  had  waned,  he 
and  Kate  went  out  together  to  the  Erne 
side,  not  exactly  because  he  hoped  to 
meet  Aveline,  but  because  he  wanted 
to  be  quiet  and  to  think.  Bowers  had 
dropped  a  hint  of  fever  present  in. 
the  village  ;  and  Dr.  Herries  had  said 
that  there  was  a  complication  in  the 
nature  of  Sir  John's  last  illness  which 
suggested  be  had  not  escaped  from  in- 
fection by  the  disease  that  was  hover- 
ing in  the  air.  This  had  to  be  reflected 
on.  If  it  were  so,  it  proved  that  God 
had  not  forgotten  his  world  ;  that  terri- 
ble Judaic  justice  was  still  meted  out 
where  it  was  due. 

The  end  of  autumn  —  the  "hint  o' 
hairst" — was  a  dangerous  season; 
only  the  year  before.  Rose  had  suffered 
from  a  sort  of  low  fever,  which  was^ 
very  unaccountable,  but  which,  Dr. 
Herries  had  not  seen  fit  to  mention^ 
bore  a  resemblance  to  the  illness  that 
laid  up  one  or  two  of  the  villagers. 

The  finger  had  been  laid  lightly  on 
innocent  Rose  ;  but  upon  John,  clothed 
with  the  sins  of  his  selfishness,  God's- 
whole  hand  had  been  laid. 

With  the  faint  sweet  scents  of  the 
woodland  all  about  him,  Willie  analyzed 
these  thoughts  one  after  another  ;  but 
having  looked  at  them,  he  saw  they 
were  not  good  to  dwell  on.  Then  the 
beauty  and  the  mystery  of  nature  stole 
in  upon  his  mind  ;  the  light  chill  in  the 
timorous  wind  that  played  so  tenderly 
among  the  brittle  leaves  refreshed  him 
and  cheered  him.  He  watched  the  un- 
easy swallows,  which  a  single  cold  day 
would  cause  to  gather  about  the  big 
elms  near  Foresk  South  Lodge,  piping 
their  shrill  roll-call  among  the  branches, 
and  shaking  down  the  last  of  their 
golden  store. 

There  was  that  other  song  of  Ave- 
line's  that  came  to  him  somehow  ;  what 
was  it  ? 
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IV  8  dowie  in  the  hint  o*  hairst, 
At  the  wa^gang  o*  the  swallow, 

When  the  wind  grows  cauld  and  the  bums 
grow  bauld. 
And  the  woods  are  hingin'  yellow. 

Well,  that  was  this  afternoon  I  Only 
the  winds  would  be  colder  still  before 
the  swallows  went ;  Erne  would  come 
raging  through  his  rocky  channel  with 
the  volume  of  all  the  mountain  and 
moorland  burns  in  liis  arms,  and  the 
first  violence  of  his  winter  temper  in 
his  stream. 

Willie  sat  on  the  stone  where  last 
time  she- had  been  beside  him,  and  the 
threads  of  his  life  began  to  look  as 
though  they  might  be  woven  into  a 
bright  piece  some  day  ;  so  fleet  is  time, 
so  quickly  does  it  hurry  over  crises,  or 
rather,  so  much  living  does  it  crowd 
into  those  dull,  dreich  days  which  fol- 
low them,  that  the  future  takes  shape 
out  of  the  broken  fragments  of  our 
lives,  and  dark  veils  taken  from  our 
«yes  leave  a  clearer  vision. 

To-morrow,  he  would  follow  his 
brother  to  the  grave,  and  listen  to  the 
service  that  he  had  last  heard  at  his 
father's  death. 

Then  he  would  have  to  enmesh  him- 
self in  the  difficult  business  that  sur- 
rounds the  succession  to  an  estate,  and 
in  his  case  it  would  be  doubly  compli- 
cated. He  would  have  a  life  as  busy 
and  as  full  as  it  had  once  been  idle  ;  he 
would  devote  himself  to  tlie  tenants ; 
they  were  his  tenants  now  ;  cut  down 
the  expenses  at  Forcsk  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  affect  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter ;  and  wisely  employ  what  money 
he  could  lay  hands  on  for  the  immedi- 
ate improvements  required  in  the  vil- 
lage. Among  other  things,  he  would 
be  engaged  to  Aveline,  openly,  publicly, 
proudly.  He  was  quite  sensible  enough 
to  feel  that  after  the  constraint,  and 
difficulty,  and  repression  of  his  earlier 
years,  this  liberty  and  freedom  that  was 
coming  to  him  was  quite  deserved. 

He  sat,  patting  his  dog  and  talking 
to  her,  sometimes  smiling  even,  as 
visions  of  his  future  showed  themselves 
to  him  —  the  future  for  which  be  was 
so  ready  to  use  his  best  strength  to  make 
bright  for  himself  and  others. 


It  would  be  a  sweet  and  lovely  home 
when  Aveline,  his  mother,  and  Rose  — 
all  of  whom  loved  him  so — lived  at 
Foresk  in  the  fulness  of  peace  and 
human-kindness.  Their  hearts  would 
not  then  be  wrung  with  tales  of  suffer- 
ing they  had  no  means  to  appease. 

In  the  quiet  talk  he  and  his  mother 
had  had  together  the  night  before , 
when  a  subdued  sorrow  and  a  timid, 
just  bom  peace  had  been  apparent  in 
Lady  Gordon's  manner,  Willie  had 
shadowed  out  the  idea  very  diffidently, 
and  had  stolen  two  or  three  careful 
glances  at  her  face  ;  it  was  a  new  thing 
for  Willie  to  be  nervous,  but  when  we 
are  making  a  half-confidence,  one  eye 
must  always  be  open  to  see  that  oui' 
friend's  mind  has  not  filled  in  the  other 
half  from  imagination. 

Lady  Gordon  had  no  idea  who  W^illie 
could  be  referring  to  in  this  visionary, 
halting  conversation,  and,  in  ponderiug 
it  over  afterwards  with  Rose,  decided 
that  he  had  been  speaking  generally, 
and  tliat,  as  yet,  he  had  not  seen  the 
girl  he  would  care  to  make  his  wife. 
Indeed,  as  Rose  said  in  her  practical 
way,  where  could  he  have  seen  her  ? 

And  there  Willie  sat,  thinking  over 
the  new  future,  the  new  hopes,  and 
refiecting  upon  the  old  troubles,  now 
passing  away ;  there  was  no  doubt  he 
would  be  a  good  landlord,  no  doubt  that 
his  tenants  and  his  estate  would  be  his 
first  care  ;  and  as  a  rider  to  every  sug- 
gestion of  his  mind  came  the  silver 
finish  of  his  love  for  Aveline. 

In  all  that  scene  he  saw  her,  and  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  opposite  bank,  where 
her  gaze  had  so  often  strayed  ;  he  saw 
no  more  pink  scabious,  not  a  flower  at 
all,  but  just  the  dry  gold  leaves  hurrying 
over  each  dead  stem  and  the  decaying 
calyx.  The  beech-trees  had  spread  a 
red  carpet  underneath  their  branches, 
and  the  elms  had  laid  their  shadow 
court  with  cloth  of  gold. 

In  a  few  days  he  would  meet  her  here, 
and  have  his  first  long,  uninterrupted 
talk  with  her.  To  Willie  Gordon  this 
new  confidence  between  himself  and 
his  heart's  love  would  be  something 
more  fresh  and  precious  than  a  May 
dewdrop  in  a  daisy's  eye  —  it  would  be 
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something  as  rarely  held  in  the  hand  of 
a  man. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  hope  he 
got  off  the  stotic,  and  Kate  followed  him 
through  the  woods,  making  the  passage 
over  the  Lover's  Leap  as  usual  beneath 
her  master's  arm. 

Half-way  up  the  hillslope  Willie 
paused  ;  he  and  the  Foresk  woods  were 
in  the  shadow  of  their  own  hills,  but  the 
sun,  coming  through  a  dip,  gleamed  on 
the  fire  of  the  rowan  clusters  on  the 
Ardlach  side  of  the  river  and  threw 
handfuls  of  red  gold  into  the  windows 
of  the  manse  ;  somewhere,  perhaps 
touched  by  that  last  sunshine,  she  was, 
and  there  was  no  one  on  whom  the  sun 
did  so  well  to  linger. 

When  he  turned  to  go  on  his  way,  he 
saw  Kose  coming  towards  him. 

^^  I  wanted  to  meet  you,"  she  said  ; 
*'  I  had  something  to  say." 

She  turned  and  walked  with  him  ; 
already  she  had  on  a  black  gown  of 
some  sort.  After  a  moment  she 
stopped,  and  he  followed  her  example  ; 
the  path  was  narrow,  and  each  leaned 
against  a  tree  facing  the  other  ;  Kate,  a 
little  in  advance,  turned  her  black  head 
to  see  if  they  were  coming  on,  and 
showed  the  rose-pink  of  her  mouth  and 
the  brilliant  glister  of  her  teeth. 

*' Willie,"  Rose  began,  in  some  little 
difficulty,  ''I  am  sure  you  have  not 
heard  that  John  had  —  had  caught  the 
fever  that  is  in  the  village  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  said  Willie  gravely. 

^^  And  do  you  know  all  about  it  ?  Did 
Jeffreys  tell  you  how  it  chanced  ?  " 

'*  No  ;  Ilerries  only  hinted  it,  and  — 
I  did  not  question  him.  Where  was 
the  use  ?  " 

A  little  pause  fell. 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  know,"  Kose 
said  slowly.  "  There  have  been  several 
deaths  in  the  village  lately,  of  children 
especially.  Miss  Lockhart  used  to  take 
great  interest  in  the  people,  and  nursed 
many  of  them.  I  always  knew  that, 
and  liked  it  in  her.  One  day,  when 
mother  and  I  were  out  calling,  she  de- 
termined herself  to  appeal  to  John. 
She  had  no  idea  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  children  ;  she  only  knew  that 
the  unhealthiness  of  their  Jiouses  was 


killing  them.  She  came  straight  from 
the  deathbed  of  a  little  child  to  Foresk, 
and  asked  for  John.  He  saw  her ; 
she  was  there  a  long  time  —  at  least 
over  half  an  hour  ;  Jeffreys  saw  her  of 
course,  and  heard  about  it,  but  —  John 
told  me.  He  caught  the  infection  from 
her,  we  think." 

Eose's  voice  had  sunk  very  low,  and 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  brother ;  it 
was  as  though  she  wanted  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  terrible  justice  of  Sir  John's 
death  without  her  mention  of  it. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then 
Willie,  whose  mind  had  indeed  grasped 
this  light  upon  the  subject,  but  who  was 
engaged  in  dreaming  of  Aveline's  gen- 
tle courage,  said,  more  with  the  air  of 
saying  something  than  because  he  was 
interested  in  it :  ^'  Of  course  one  has 
heard  of  that  —  some  one  carrying  in- 
fection in  their  clothes  and  passing  it 
on  to  another,  who " 

''  But  you  know  the  poor  girl  is  dead 
too  ? "  said  Bose  with  simple  tender- 
ness, and  looking  sad  for  the  fate  that 
had  overtaken  her  ;  ^^  that  is  so  terrible, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

«  She " 

"Yes,  poor  thing  I  She  died  —  I 
think  four  days  ago.  It  is  very  tem- 
ble,"  looking  blankly  through  the  wood- 
land ;  ''it- — " 

She  said  no  more,  for  her  brother 
swayed  round  heavily  against  the  tree 
trunk,  put  up  his  arms,  and  buried  his 
face  in  them. 

''  Willie  I  "  She  started  forward  and 
put  a  hand  on  his  sleeve.  He  said 
nothing  ;  but  when  she  continued  to 
question  him  he  motioned  her  to  go 
away  ;  and  after  a  little,  very  perplexed 
and  puzzled,  she  went. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  say  about 
Willie  Gordon.  The  winds  grew  colder 
through  the  woodland,  the  autumn 
mists  wound  their  shrouds  around  the 
hills,  and  the  swallows  twittered  and 
gathered  closer  in  the  big  elm-tree 
where  their  meeting  was  every  year. 

He  was  alone  in  the  ''  hint  o'  hairst," 
and  it  was  nearly  the  **  wa'gang  o'  the 
swallow  ; "  but  the  lines  of  the  old  song 
that  Willie  had  never  remembered 
wailed  through  the  woodlands  now  : 
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But  oh,  it^8  dowier  far  to  see 

The  wa'gang  o*  her  the  heart  gangs  wi\ 
The  dead-set  o^  a  shinin^  e^e 

That  darkens  the  weary  world  on  thee. 

He  had  met  the  tragedy  of  his  youth 
throucrh  another's  sinning  ;  he  had  had 
one  hope  for  a  little,  and  then  it  had 
been  taken. 

Truly,  his  love  had  been  one  of  those 
things  that  *'  come  and  gae  "  and  who 
would  watch  the  pink  scabious  by 
Erne's  bank  next  year?  His  flower, 
his  love,  the  sun  that  had  shone  out 
over  his  life  for  a  few  days  —  dead, 
buried,  out  of  sight  of  his  eyes,  deaf  to 
his  voice,  where  his  hands  could  never 
reach  her,  however  they  might  yearn. 

That  a  Nemesis  should  have  over- 
taken his  ])rother  —  that  was  justice  ; 
that  he  should  have  died  of  the  very 
scourge  he  had  prepared  for  others  — 
that  was  justice,  bare,  awesome,  not  to 
be  questioned  or  entreated ;  but  that 
Aveline  should  have  been  the  means, 
the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Fate,  for 
Pate  to  use  and  throw  away,  and  that 
he,  Willie,  should  be  the  life-long 
mourner — what  was  that  ? 

When  he  was  able  to  think  of  it,  his 
revolt  against  the  seeming  injustice  of 
this  world  tilled  all  his  soul ;  but  he  did 
not  think  so  till  later,  and  it  is  as  well 
not  to  follow  liim  in  that  mood.  Better 
to  leave  him  in  the  dim,  early  autumn 
night,  alone  in  the  great  woods,  with 
only  his  dog  beside  him ;  to  leave  him 
leaning  balf-lifelessly  against  a  tree- 
trunk,  the  rough,  fine  pattern  of  the 
crisp  lichens  impressed  upon  a  cheek 
that  was  wet  with  the  first  tears  his 
manhood  had  ever  known. 
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History  is  to  be  made  to-day.  The 
nation  who  solemnly  dedicated  herself 
to  heaven,  whose  spirit  contrasting 
with  her  fiat  shores  has  suggested  the 
proverb,  "  Tonga  lofty  within,"  with 
whom  the  great  powers  are  proud  to 
make  treaties,  holds  her  first  free  Par- 
liament to-day.  The  eyes  of  the  civil- 
ized world  are  upon  her.     A  British 


ship  of  war  will  watch  the  ceremonial 
with  critical  eye,  and  the  captain  will 
describe  the  scene  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Therefore  must  no  effort  be  spared  to 
open  Parliament  with  dignity  on  the 
English  plan.  The  day  has  dawned 
cloudless  and  drowsy  ;  the  hum  of  the 
fieecy  breakers  on  the  distant  reef,  the 
whispering  of  the  great  palm-leaves, 
and  tlie  faint  tap  of  the  gatu  fnallets, 
vaguely  suggest  a  reverie  in  a  ham- 
mock, with  no  more  substantial  cloth- 
ing than  a  vala  ;  but  native  garments 
are  unlawful  to-day,  for  Parliaments  in 
civilized  lands  are  not  opened  in  bare 
legs  save  in  the  imagination  of  Car- 
lyle. 

For  days  past  the  stores  on  the  beach 
have  done  a  spirited  trade  in  trousers, 
coats,  and  shoes  — not  the  sort  of  shoes 
that  may  be  bought  by  the  dozen  at  any 
boot-maker^s,  but  majestic  fabrics  of 
leather  built  expressly  for  the  opening 
of  South  Sea  Parliaments  upon  a  spe- 
cial last  fourteen  inches  long  by  eight 
or  nine  broad.  Such  shoes  as  these 
cannot  be  used  lightly ;  and  so  the 
spiritual  guides  of  the  people,  when 
teaching  that  no  self-respecting  Ton- 
gan  should  attend  church  without  black 
coat  and  trousers,  admitted  the  reli- 
gious principle  that  a  man  might  work 
out  his  own  salvation  in  bare  feet,  and 
the  shoes  were  relegated  to  the  meet- 
ings of  Parliament. 

But  the  hour  is  at  hand.  On  the 
smooth  turf  between  the  wooden  Par- 
liament-house and  the  sea,  the  college 
students  are  drawn  up  in  two  lines  ex- 
tending from  the  king's  palace  to  the 
doors.  Outside,  the  brass  band  and  a 
guard  of  honor,  composed  of  the  entire 
army  of  thirty  men,  are  drawn  up  to 
salute  his  Majesty.  Within,  the  king's 
chair  has  been  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  crimson  dais ;  and  the  crown,  the 
heaviest  in  the  world,  reposes  on  a 
sofa -cushion  supported  by  a  three- 
legged  table.  The  benches  are  filled. 
The  sergeant-at-arms,  clad  in  full  uni- 
form and  lawn-tennis  shoes,  has  ushered 
the  nobles  to  the  seats  below  the  throne 
on  the  right  of  the  House,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  to  those  on 
the  lef  I.    The  cabinet  ministers,  headed 
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by  the  aged  minister  of  finance  in  a 
naval  frock-coat  and  checked  trousers, 
occupy  the  front  bench.  Lower  down 
sit  the  distinguished  foreigners  in  Brit- 
ish uniforms,  and  behind  them  a  motley 
crowd  of  invited  guests.  There  is  a 
movement  outside,  and  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  vainly  endeavors  to  clear  a  pas- 
sage through  the  overcrowded  house 
with  his  gilt  scabbard.  The  dooi*  is 
4larkened,  and  he  gives  way  before 
superior  strength.  The  Princesses 
Charlotte  and  Anna  Jane  —  the  former 
barefooted,  but  majestic  with  her  mas- 
culine stature,  the  latter  not  less  impos- 
ing with  her  nineteen  stone  encased  in 
magenta  satin  —  sail  through  the  crowd, 
which  closes  in  like  the  waves  in  the 
wake  of  a  ship.. 

At  last !  The  Tongan  National  An- 
tliem,  the  rattle  of  saluting  arms,  break 
the  suspense,  and  George  Tubou,  the 
oldest  reigning  monarch,^  strides  into 
the  room,  followed  by  two  aides-de- 
camp  —  the  one  dressed  as  an  English 
admiral  and  the  other  as  a  colonel  of 
the  Colonial  Defence  Forces.  No  gro- 
tesque surroundings  can  destroy  the 
dignity  of  the  king.  His  sober  black 
coat  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
bizarre  attire  of  his  subjects.  A  sover- 
eign who  wields  absolute  power  may 
well  tire  of  pomp  and  circumstance 
after  his  ninetieth  year.  As  he  takes 
his  seat  his  great-grandson,  the  colonel, 
a  boy  of  seventeen,  steps  forward,  and 
unrolls  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
His  reading  is  a  sorry  performance, 
owing  partly  to  the  tightness  of  his 
tunic,  and  partly  to  defective  educa- 
tion ;  but  we  gather  tliat  the  speech 
consists  of  the  usual  ministeiial  plati- 
tudes, congratulations  upon  '*our  cor- 
dial relations  with  the  other  powers,^' 
and  promises  for  the  future.  There  is 
a  very  brief  allusion  to  the  revolution  of 
twelve  months  ago,  when  an  ex-mis- 
sionary, who  as  prime  minister  had  for 
years  abused  his  position,  was  dismissed 
from  office,  leaving  an  empty  treasury 
and  an  accumulation  of  debt.  He,  the 
king,  gave  thanks  to  God  that  these 

1  Since  tbis  article  was  written,  news  has  been 
receiyed  of  King  George's  death  on  February  19, 
of  an  attack  of  infloenxa. 


clouds  were  happily  dispersed  ;  it  was 
for  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the 
future  by  revising  all  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulating finance.  Being  convinced  that 
their  efforts  in  pursuit  of  civilization 
would  not  be  crowned  with  success 
until  they  mastered  another  language 
besides  their  own,  and  that  national 
prosperity  could  not  be  assured  unless 
the  population  ceased  to  decrease,  he 
had  provided  them  with  a  schoolmaster 
for  their  mind,  and  a  doctor  for  their 
bodies.  In  conclusion,  he  commended 
them  to  God,  and  trusted  that  there 
would  be  no  more  dissension  between 
the  Churches  —  a  hope  which  the  rival 
missionaries  will  take  care  to  disap- 
point, seeing  that  to  proselytize  suc- 
cessfully the  fii*st  efforts  of  each  must 
be  directed  towards  rooting  out  the 
other  sects. 

At  last  the  youthful  colonel  stumbles 
to  the  end  of  the  speech,  not  without  an 
impatient  exhortation  from  his  Majesty 
to  speak  up,  and  the  king  rises  and 
walks  out,  followed  by  a  mob  of  sena- 
tors and  invited  guests  of  every  shade 
of  color.  The  band  dash  recklessly  into 
the  triumphal  march  from  Tannhatiser, 
struggle  awhile,  and  arrive  breathless 
at  the  end  within  a  bar  or  two  of  one 
another. 

Thus  had  the  morning  been  devoted 
to  propriety  ;  pleasure  was  now  to  have 
its  turn.  In  half  an  hour  not  a  black 
coat  was  to  be  seen.  Elderly  gentle- 
men, who  an  hour  ago  excited  mirth  in 
the  garb  of  Christy  Minstrels,  now 
strode  into  the  sunlight  in  all  the  dig- 
nity of  native  cloth.  Groups  formed 
wherever  a  tree-top  cast  a  patch  of 
shade.  Strings  of  men,  swinging  their 
limbs  with  the  glorious  freedom  man 
enjoyed  before  the  invention  of  trou- 
sers, filed  up  and  flung  their  burdens 
of  pig  and  yam  upon  an  ever-increasing 
heap,  while  a  claqxie  of  aged  men 
shouted  approval.  Let  us  withdraw, 
lioast  pig  scents  the  hot  air.  In  ten 
minutes  the  members  of  both  Houses 
will  be  pig-smeared  to  the  elbows,  and 
who  knows  whether  we  may  not  be 
called  upon  to  shake  hands  \  Civilized 
man  is  out  of  place  at  a  native  feast. 
Let  them  enjoy  themselves  to-day,  for 
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to-iporrow  will  briug  debates,  shoes, 
and  the  knife  and  fork. 

At  ten  o'clock  next  morning  H.M.S. 
Cordelia  steamed  out  of  the  hazy  reef 
as  the  great  wooden  drum  announced 
that  the  business  of  the  country  was  to 
begin.  The  House  had  been  cleared 
for  action.  On  the  dais  the  throne  was 
replaced  by  the  speaker's  chair  ;  and  a 
long  table,  at  which  sat  four  clerks  of 
the  Parliament,  took  the  place  of  the 
visitors'  benches.  Two  senti'ies  of  the 
guards  and  four  stalwart  policemen, 
drawn  up  at  the  door,,,  saluted  us  as  we 
went  in.  Both  Houises' were  in  their 
places,  --  Nobles  on  the  right  and  Com- 
mons on  the  left  of  the  chair.  The 
Cabinet  had  a  bench  to  themselves 
among  the  nobles,  and  below  them  sat 
the  governors  of  districts.  There  were 
sixty-eight  members  in  all,  only  one 
of  whom  was  a  foreigner,  who  sat  ex 
officio  as  one  of  the  king's  ministers, 
with  the  newlj'  invented  portfolio  of 
Fakahinohino,  or  Expounder  of  the 
Dark  Ways  of  Civilized  Man. 

Lords  and  Commons  stare  at  the  ceil- 
ing: without  intermission  for  twelve 
minutes  by  the  clock.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  a  messenger  is  despatched  to 
Tuugi  the  speaker.  He  had  been  in 
sight  when  we  came  in,  but  being 
stouter  than  formerly,  and  a  bad  walker 
at  any  time,  he  has  had  to  rest  his 
shoe-tortured  feet  every  twenty  yards 
of  the  road.  At  last  there  is  a  move- 
ment behind  the  dais.  Claude,  ser- 
geant-at-arms,  clatters  in  and  cries, 
''The  Chair  I"  (Koe  Sea).  We  all 
rise.  Tungi  climbs  the  dais,  panting. 
Pliysically  he  is  IHted  for  his  oftice, 
lor  never  did  man  wear  wisdom  so 
plainly  written  on  his  face.  The  only 
small  thing  about  him  is  his  stature, 
which,  small  as  it  is,  is  dwarfed  by  an 
enormous  head  and  face.  The  half- 
closed  eyes  and  square  jaws  suggest  the 
State  secrets  of  half  a  century.  No 
human  cunning  could  overreach  such  a 
face  ;  it  would  have  foreseen  and  cir- 
cumvented the  trap  before  it  was  even 
devised.  Tungi  is  followed  by  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  of  Tonga  clad  in 
deceit  black,  and  wearing  an  expres- 
sion of  deprecating  piety.      Like  the 


proconsuls  of  the  later  empire,  this 
dignitary,  having  cast  off  the  yoke  of 
the  religious  body  who  sent  him  as 
missionary  to  teach  the  heathen  peace, 
turned  his  arms  against  the  powers  that 
sent  him,  and  as  head  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Tonga  vanquished  the  Wes- 
ley ans,  and  gave  to  his  native  flock  a 
taste  for  warring  churches.  His  atti- 
tude to-day  is  not  warlike,  for  his  sti- 
pend from  the  government  as  royal 
chaplain  figures  in  the  budget*  He 
gives  out  a  hymn  ;  the  member  for 
Yavau,  who  forms  the  choir,  bellows 
the  tune,  while  the  rest  follow  hin  two 
octaves  lower  pianissimo.  The«  the 
House  shades  its  eyes  with  its  hands 
while  the  prelate  wrestles  a  while 
in  prayer,  and  discreetly  withdraws. 
There  is  a  pause.  Then  the  chief 
clerk  (who,  by  the  way,  is  supposed  to 
be  undergoing  imprisonment  for  flirt- 
ing) calls  the  roll.  The  new  membei'S 
are  now  to  take  the  oath.  The  two 
Roman  Catholic  menibei-s  object  to  be 
sworn  on  the  Protestant  Bible,  and  a 
clerk  runs  in  hot  haste  for  a  Boman 
Catholic  version  of  the  Bible  in  Ton- 
gan.  He  returns  with  a  thick  shiny 
covered  book,  which  the  two  members 
kiss  cheerfully.  I  examined  the  book 
afterwards.  It  was  a  French  and  En- 
glish dictionary.  We  had  reason  to 
remember  the  terms  of  this  oath,  since 
most  of  the  Commons  held  that  to  dis- 
charge their  duty  as  representatives 
meant  to  oppose  the  government, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  upon  every 
question  submitted  to  them. 

The  first  business  of  the  day  was  to 
move  an  address  in  reply.  As  this 
gave  an  excuse  for  adjournment,  it  was 
relegated  to  a  Select  Committee  of  six, 
while  the  rest  of  the  House  trooped 
out  to  smoke  sulukas  in  the  shade.  Of 
the  Select  Committee,  five  betook  them- 
selves to  the  arduous  task  of  rolling 
the  leaf  and  hunting  for  a  box  of 
matches,  while  the  minor  business  of 
drafting  the  address  was  thrust  upon 
the  foreigner.  He  prepared  an  eloquent 
speech,  exhausting,  as  he  thought,  the 
capacity  of  the  language  in  expressing 
satisfaction  at  every  announcement  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne.    It  read 
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a  little  flat,  perhaps  ;  but  when  he  wrote 
the  klug's  speech  it  had  not  occurred 
to  him  that  he  would  also  have  to  reply 
to  it  But  his  draft  fails  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  committee.  It  is  handed 
to  the  premier  as  a  skeleton  to  work 
upon,  and  it  comes  forth  glorified, 
bristling  with  expressions  of  gratitude 
of  which  he  had  never  dreamed.  It  is 
adopted  unanimously.  The  sergeant- 
at-arms  recalls  the  House  by  shouting 
to  them  from  the  doorstep.  The  ad- 
dress is  read.  At  the  words,  "  We  feel 
confident  that  God  will  avert  religious 
strife,  for  he  is  the  God  of  peace,"  I 
see  a  cynical  smile  curl  the  lips  of  Hoho 
the  Bomanist.  Doubtless  he  is  think- 
ing of  how,  less  than  a  year  ago,  the 
Free  Churchmen  and  Wesleyans  were 
invoking  heaven's  wrath  upon  one  an- 
other. 

The  party  the  government  have  most 
to  fear  is  the  contingent  from  Vavau, 
who  have  talked  sedition  for  months, 
and  longed  for  Parliament  as  a  vent 
for  their  grievances.  All  save  one, 
however,  mean  to  wait  for  a  better  op- 
portunity than  the  address  in  reply. 
The  exception  is  Manase,  governor  of 
Vavau,  a  pillar  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  govern- 
ment he  serves.  Till  now  it  has  been 
a  disputed  point  in  the  Cabinet  whether 
Manase  shall  be  impeached  for  miscon- 
duct or  not.  Blindly  he  rushes  on  his 
doom.  "The  address  is  good,"  he 
says,  "with  one  exception.  Why  was 
a  schoolmaster  appointed  without  con- 
sulting the  wishes  of  Vavau  ?  "  Three 
cabinet  ministers  rise  at  once.  "Is  it 
becoming,"  asks  the  auditor-general, 
"  in  a  governor  appointed  by  the  king 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  his  Majes- 
ty's action  ?  "  The  House  murmurs. 
Manase,  poor  wretch,  would  explain; 
but  the  House  wants  no  explanation, 
and  he  has  to  sit  down  crushed  and 
humbled.  Manase  has  the  face  of  an 
apostle,  but  he  must  have  the  brains  of 
a  mule,  or  he  would  have  let  the  disap- 
pointed candidate  for  the  post  of  school- 
master fight  his  own  battles. 

By  the  time  the  address  has  been 
despatched  to  the  king  by  the  hands  of 
the  chief  clerk  the  wooden  drum  has 


begun  to  beat.  Aged  nobles  whose 
eyes  had  been  getting  dim,  and  whose 
heads  had  fallen  forward,  started  and 
straightway  threw  off  twenty  years  of 
their  burden  of  life.  The  whole  House 
fixes  its  gaze  on  the  clock.  It  is  the 
dinner-hour,  and  the  speaker,  with  an 
indulgent  smile,  adjourns  the  House. 
A  stream  of  black -coated  legislatoi-s- 
hobble  to  a  long  white  building  not  two 
hundred  yaixls  away,  and  besiege  the 
doors  as  if  it  were  the  pit  entrance  U> 
the  Gaiety.  A  bolt  is  drawn,  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  surge  inwards* 
There  are  two  long  tables,  each  accom- 
modating forty  guests,  the  one  reserved 
for  the  Lords  and  the  other  for  the 
Commons.  Ministering  to  their  wants 
are  twenty  copper-colored  maidens,  se- 
lected for  their  beauty  from  a  host  of 
competitors  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  some  three  weeks  ago.  As  far 
as  feature  goes,  they  do  not  do  nmch 
credit  to  the  taste  of  the  committee ; 
but  I  am  told  that  at  the  last  moment 
their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they  chose 
the  first  twenty  that  offered,  defending 
themselves  by  the  plea  that,  if  they  had 
used  discrimination,  the  rejected  fair 
ones  would  have  taken  their  own  lives 
to  escape  from  the  humiliation.  These 
damsels  have  been  ordered  to  appear 
in  white  dresses  without  lace  or  other 
ornaments.  They  have  treated  the  or- 
der with  the  scorn  it  deserved.  The 
ox-eyed  Sau,  breathing  propriety  with 
every  sigh,  is  dressed  in  white  satin 
trimmed  with  furniture  lace,  and  has 
a  crimson  sash  coquettishly  tied  round 
her  waist ;  the  demure  Vika,  demure 
only  in  the  presence  of  her  elders,  has 
broken  out  in  bugles  of  jet,  and  a  cinc- 
ture of  native  cloth.  The  trader  who 
supplied  her  striped  vala  will  be  sold 
out  of  that  pattern  to-morrow,  for  in 
Tonga  the  fashion  is  set  by  the  pretty 
girls.  When  not  engaged  in  languidly 
handing  plates,  these  damsels  whisper 
and  giggle  in  the  windows,  and  hide 
their  blushes  on  each  other's  glistening 
shoulders.  Fish  and  yam,  turtle  and 
yam,  pork  and  yam,  turkey  and  yam, 
and  so  on  ;  seventeen  courses  in  all, 
concluded  by  rice  boiled  to  a  pap  and 
half  hidden  in  brown  sugar,  and  yet 
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scarce  a  plate  goes  away  with  enough 
to  show  what  had  been  on  it.  And 
many  of  these  aged  senators  ha<l  ac- 
complished the  feat  hampered  by  a 
knife  and  fork  I  The  Lords  are  allowed 
a  glass  of  sheny  and  a  glass  of  beer 
each  ;  the  cabinet  ministers  half  a 
tumbler  of  rum  in  addition  ;  the  Com- 
mons have  to  content  themselves  with 
beer  only.  At  last  the  chaplain  ham- 
mers with  Ins  knife-handle,  and  says 
grace.  Our  places  are  taken  by  as 
many  of  the  civil  servants  as  can  mus- 
ter trousers  and  shoes.  There  follows 
a  fatal  half-hour,  during  which  the  fell 
effects  of  such  a  dinner  become  appar- 
ent. When  the  bell  rings  membei*s 
sink  into  their  places,  glare  deter- 
minedly at  the  ceiling  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  lapse  into  unconsciousness. 
The  sergeant-at-arms,  having  drunk 
neither  ele  nor  lamn^  rises  and  creeps 
stealthily  towards  the  Lords.  Such  of 
the  members  as  still  retain  conscious- 
ness crane  their  necks  in  breathless  ex- 
citement. He  is  stalking  Havea,  Lord 
of  Haapai.  Catlike  he  creeps  on,  gold- 
mounted  scabbard  in  hand,  poises  the 
weapon  over  the  bowed  head,  and  — 
Havea  starts  up  with  an  exclamation 
whicli  I  could  translate  exactly,  though 
I  never  heard  it  before.  The  House 
indulges  in  a  well-bred  titter.  Mean- 
while the  clerks  are  looking  round  the 
House,  and  making  frequent  entries  in 
a  book.  It  is  the  Book  of  the  Sleeping. 
I  have  since  heard  Hobo,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  asserting  that  the  insertion 
of  his  name  was  a  malicious  libel.  His 
loiu  compelled  him  to  pray  at  noon, 
and  to  pray  he  had  to  close  his  eyes. 
The  clerk  retorted  that  if  he  could  not 
begin  prayers  with  a  hymn,  as  is  the 
usage  of  any  respectable  sect,  he  too 
must  go  into  the  book.  After-experi- 
ence taught  us  that  the  morning  before 
the  ele  and  lamu  was  more  suitable  for 
committees,  and  the  afternoon  for  third 
readings — for  during  the  third  reading 
even  the  sergeant-at-arms  would  close 
his  eyes.  The  speaker,  too,  after  re- 
covering himself  with  several  violent 
efforts,  succumbs.  The  monotonous 
voice  of  the  premier  has  long  ago  lulled 
to  sleep  the  most  active  of  the  opposi- 


tion. When  the  voice  becomes  silent 
the  speaker  thunders  out  the  question, 
eyelids  tremble  open,  and  hands  go  up. 
"Those  who  are  against  the  motion 
will  hold  up  their  hands  ;  -'  but  the 
eyelids  have  all  closed  again,  and  the 
bill  defining  the  procedure  of  the  courts 
becomes  law.  It  is  high  time  to  ad- 
journ. 

The  business  of  the  session  being  to 
enact  a  complete  code,  and  to  sweep 
away  all  fonner  laws,  time  is  valuable, 
and  the  premier  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  House  will  not  waste  time  in 
opposing  such  parts  of  the  Code  as  are 
transcribed  from  the  Constitution,  and 
are  necessary  only  for  completeness. 
''  The  king  is  supreme  over  the  chiefs 
and  people,  but  his  ministers  are  re- 
sponsible for  good  government."  Rises 
Hoho,  representative  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  primed  by  the  French  priest. 
Tall,  attenuated,  and  Mephistophclian, 
he  looks  more  like  a  Spaniard  than  a 
Tongan.  Not  only  does  he  speak  the 
words  of  another,  but  with  palms  turned 
outwards  and  uplifted  shoulders,  he 
has  even  caught  the  French  gestures. 
'*  Why,"  he  asks,  "  should  the  king  be 
supreme,  and  why  should  the  ministers 
be  responsible  ? "  He,  for  one,  can 
never  vote  for  such  a  measure.  The 
House  snorts  impatiently.  The  pre- 
mier points  out  that  the  words  are  tran- 
scribed from  the  Constitution,  and  that 
Hoho  should  reserve  his  steel.  The 
Spanish  Jesuit  retorts  that  he  resigned 
his  post  as  schoolmaster  to  make  him 
eligible  for  election,  that  he  has  taken  a 
solemn  oath  to  do  his  dutv  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
oppose  this  measure  he  would  not  be 
doing  his  duty.  At  this  all  the  mem- 
bers with  a  reputation  for  intelligence 
start  up,  slap  their  chests,  and  quote 
the  terms  of  their  oath.  The  sergeant- 
at-arms  rages  up  and  down,  calling 
upon  all  but  Uiliame  to  sit  down. 
William  is  understood  to  say  that  he 
respects  his  oath,  but  defers  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  nobles.  The  Jesuit  springs 
to  his  feet  with  the  sense  of  having  the 
whole  Catholic  hierarchy  at  his  back^ 
and  passionately  exclaims,  that  if  com- 
parisons   are  made  between   the  two 
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Aides  of  the  House,  he  thinks  he  knows 
on  which  side  wisdom  will  he  found. 
There  is  a  solemn  hush.  Aged  nohle- 
men  gasp  and  make  a  mute  appeal  to 
tlie  speaker,  who  rises  in  agitation. 
''  Never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  par- 
liamentary experience  had  such  a  terri- 
ble insult  been  offered  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  land.  That  a  commoner,  a  vile 
commoner,  who  after  all  was  only  there 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  his  superiors, 
should  have  dared  to  throw  decency  to 
the  winds,  had  never  happened  before. 
But,  thank  heaven,  he  was  there  to  deal 
with  such  cases.  Without  stood  the 
dark  cell ;  within  the  sergeant-at-arms. 
To  the  cells  the  vile  commoner  should 
go."  The  oration  lasted  twenty  min- 
utes, during  which  the  "  vile  com- 
moner" sat  with  bowed  head  until  the 
storm  should  pass  over  him.  The 
nobles  thank  the  speaker  with  their 
eyes  ;  there  is  an  awkward  pause.  The 
premier,  who  has  been  looking  very 
uncomfortable  at  this  exposition  of  the 
liberty  of  speech,  about  which  the  gov- 
ernment organ  has  been  singing  so  joy- 
ously of  late,  fills  the  breach  by  reading 
the  next  section.  The  volatile  Kubu, 
minister  of  police,  edges  up  to  me,  and 
whispers  that  Tungi  has  gone  too  far, 
and  that  I  must  restrain  him.  When 
the  next  question  is  put,  not  one  of  the 
Commons  will  vote.  Another  storm  is 
brewing,  so  a  message  is  conveyed  to 
the  speaker  from  the  Treasuiy  bench  to 
adjourn.  As  the  Jesuit  stalks  out  a 
group  at  the  door  cry  derisively,  "Go 
thou  with  tbe  priest  to  France  I  "  In 
the  evening  comes  an  indignant  protest 

from    Father  O .      "The    republic 

has  been  insulted,  and  when  the  news 
reaches  France  her  anger  will  be  terri- 
ble,—  Fittnce,  the  loving  friend  and 
protector  of  Tonga  I  Is  Tonga  unmind- 
ful of  the  benefits  she  has  received 
from  the  great  republic  ? "  (Tonga 
has  good  reason  to  remember  them,  for 
the  last  benefit  was  the  visit  of  a  ship 
of  war,  commanded  by  an  angry  cap- 
tain, who  forced  the  Tongans  to  build  a 
Koman  Catholic  church  for  the  priests 
against  their  will.) 

A  mild  reproof  must  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  speaker  before  the  morn- 


ing sitting  ;  for,  prayers  over,  he  rises 
to  apologize  to  the  Commons  for  the 
strength  of  his  language  overnight. 
They  look  pleased.  He  goes  on  to 
point  out  the  severe  provocation  he  re* 
ceived,  and  as  the  full  magnitude  of  the 
insult  is  borne  in  upon  him  he  lets  fly 
again,  and  gives  the  Commons  a  severer 
lashing  than  in  the  speech  for  which  he 
rose  to  apologize.  The  ministers  cover 
their  faces,  and  the  Commons  look 
sulky.  The  premier  seems  to  wish  that 
the  speaker  was  not  his  father  ;  he  im- 
plores the  Commons  to  believe  that 
they  have  the  fullest  liberty  of  speech, 
—  in  short,  not  to  mind  what  his  father 
says.  After  a  long  silence  Yili  Tid 
rises.  His  heart  is  subdued  by  fear ; 
in  spite  of  his  oath  he  no  longer  dares 
to  speak.  The  Commons  sadly  shake 
their  heads. 

The  House  is  now  to  go  into  com- 
mittee. The  premier  moves  that  the 
speaker  vacate  the  chair,  and  that  Ata, 
Lord  of  Hihifo,  be  chairman  of  com- 
mittees. The  chair  is  vacant,  and  all 
eyes  turn  to  the  new  chairman.  He 
has  disappeared  apparently  under  the 
bench.  The  sergeant-ai-arms  impa- 
tiently calls  his  name  ;  he  reappears 
heated  witli  exeition.  "  Why  donH  you 
go  to  the  chair,  Ata  ?  "  "  Pardon  me 
until  I  have  put  on  my  boots."  There 
is  the  sound  of  a  scuffle,  and  Ata  rises 
heated  but  victorious.  In  comnottttee 
each  member  may  speak  as  often  as  he 
will,  or  can  persuade  the  sergeaat-at- 
arms  to  permit ;  for  the  gold-hilted 
sword  is  no  idle  tapper  of  sleepy  heads  ; 
it  also  pronounces  who  shall  address 
the  House.  In  Tonga  a  member  does 
not  catch  the  speaker's  eye  —  he  catches 
the  sergeant's  sword. 

"The  premier  shall  provide  accom- 
modation for  the  members  of  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly,"  etc.  TuuheUika 
rises  with  troubled  face.  "  It  is  a  good 
law,  but  this  year  it  was  not  obeyed. 
When  I  came  to  Haapai  on  my  way 
hither  I  wandered  up  and  down  the 
beach  hungry,  and  slept  on  the  cold 
sands,     and  —  (laughter).      There    is 

nothing  to  laugh  at.    I  was "    He 

got  no  further.  The  speaker  waved  his 
Ihand,  the  gold-hjilted  ^word  was  raised, 
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and  he  sat  down  and  poured  the  rest  of 
ills  story  into  the  ear  of  the  member 
next  to  him.  At  this  point  the  doors 
swing  back,  and  two  maidens  enter, 
bearing  lemonade  and  glasses,  and  a 
plate  of  oranges  ready  bored  for  suck- 
ing. The  speaker,  minister  of  police, 
and  chairman  of  committees  suck 
oranges,  and  a  youthful  nobleman  tries 
to  trip  up  the  maidens  as  they  go 
out. 

In  Titipu,  according  to  Mr.  Gilbert, 
flirting  is  punishable  with  death ;  in 
Tonga  the  penalty  is  penal  servitude. 
Whether  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment or  the  frailty  of  human  nature  is 
to  blame  for  the  prevalence  of  this 
crime  I  know  not,  but  whatever  be  the 
cause,  the  police  force  are  so  actively 
engaged  in  hunting  down  the  delin- 
quents that  they  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  attend  to  burglaries, 
thefts,  or  other  less  interesting  offences. 
Although  flirting  has  furnished  labor- 
ers for  public  works,  besides  a  revenue 
of  some  thousands  of  dollars  annually, 
the  government  proposes  to  allow  the 
police  to  devote  their  energies  to  the 
suppression  of  other  crimes,  and  let 
each  man  prosecute  the  delinquents  in 
his  own  family  if  he  will.  This  pro- 
posal evokes  a  passionate  debate.  Vili 
Tai  opposes  the  measure  in  a  burst  of 
fiery  oratory.  He  quite  sees  that  it 
may  suit  Britain  or  France  to  regard 
flirting  as  an  offence  against  the  indi- 
vidual, but  in  Tonga,  at  least,  it  is  a 
crime  against  the  State.  For  have  not 
the  Tongans  solemnly  dedicated  their 
country  to  God  ?  Pointing  to  the  royal 
arms  blazoned  above  the  dais,  he  cries, 
''  What  other  nation  has  the  right  to 
that  motto,  '  God  and  Tonga  are  my 
inheritance  ^  ?  If  you  quote  what  is 
done  in  Bilitania,  I  will  quote  the  motto 
o(  the  nation  I  "  There  is  a  murmur  of 
applause.  It  is  in  vain  to  point  out 
that  restricting  the  functions  of  the 
police  is  not  in  itself  likely  to  call  down 
the  divine  wrath.  The  sluice-gates  of 
Tongan  eloquence  are  open,  and  cold 
common  sense  can  never  stem  the  flood. 
Another  enthusiast  fixes  a  rapt  and  in«» 
spired  gaze  on  the  ceiling,  and  demands 
whether  the  House  will  dare  to  break 
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faith  with  God.  ''  It  may  be  true  that 
under  our  present  laws  our  country  is 
becoming  depopulated,  but  better  we 
should  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
than  break  our  solemn  covenant  with 
God."  William,  who  generally  talks 
sense,  reminds  the  House  that  thirteen 
years  ago  a  similar  measure  was  passed, 
and  within  three  months  an  epidemic 
seized  the  people,  but  when  the  measure 
was  repealed  the  sickness  abated*  He 
only  mentions  the  fact  to  remind  the 
House  that  the  Almiglity  does  expect 
higher  things  from  Tonga  than  from 
other  countries.  At  last  the  closure  is 
applied,  and  the  government  carries  the 
motion  by  a  bare  majority  of  two.  That 
evening  Mataka,  the  chief  clerk,  reads 
it  to  the  king,  sitting  on  the  floor  at 
the  old  man's  feet.  When  the  fateful 
words  are  reached  the  king  expresses 
disapproval,  and  declines  to  sign  until  it 
has  been  taken  back  to  the  House.  The 
news  leaks  out,  and  at  the  next  division 
the  ministera  are  left  alone.  A  Tongan 
has  no  convictions  that  are  not  shared 
by  his  king. 

The  steamer  from  New  Zealand 
brings  the  news  of  the  ravages  of  influ- 
enza in  England.  After  prayers  the 
speaker  proposes  a  vote  of  sympathy 
with  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
who  have  lost  thirty  of  their  members 
by  illness,  and  in  a  moving  speech  re- 
turns thanks  to  heaven  that  this  Parlia- 
ment has  been  spared.  It  is  an  eventful 
day,  for  the  customs  tariff  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  many  of  the  Commons, 
primed  by  the  European  traders,  will 
be  in  vehement  opposition.  Foremost 
is  the  Jesuit,  who  wants  light  wines, 
the  beverage  of  the  priests,  admitted 
free.  The  Cabinet  take  counsel  and 
cunningly  propose  the  appointment  of 
a  Select  Committee,  composed  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  their  opponents,  to 
draft  the  mercantile  laws.  Henceforth 
a  Select  Committee  sits  till  the  small 
hours,  fortified  by  the  kava  bowl  and 
unlimited  tobacco.  Opponents  are  con- 
verted into  champions,  for  what  they 
have  understood  in  committee  they  are 
ready  to  support  in  the  House  against 
all  ignorant  attacks.  But  the  House  is 
reasonable,  and  even  generous.    There 
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was  an  excuse  for  exempting  native 
vessels  used  only  as  yachts  from  the 
coasting  dues  paid  by  steamers  and  ves- 
sels plying  for  hire  ;  but  they  prefer  to 
tax  themselves  with  the  rest,  lest  it  be 
said  that  they  incline  to  one-sided  legis- 
lation. 

Hansard,  meanwhile,  is  growing  to 
unmanageable  dimensions.  The  clerks 
take  down  every  speech  in  shorthand, 
and  sit  up,  poor  wretches,  laboriousl}' 
copying  out  the  mass  of  incoherence 
until  daylight  night  after  night.  Not 
the  smallest  spoken  word  passes  unre- 
corded. It  is  time  for  a  brief  holiday, 
for  the  House  has  sat  for  two  weeks  ; 
the  sick-list  is  heavy  ;  and  many  noble- 
men who  take  the  air  in  native  dress 
cannot  attend  the  House  until  their 
feet  have  recovered  from  the  penalties 
attaching  to  boots.  The  speaker  an- 
nounces a  holiday  for  the  morrow, 
"  that  you  may  wash  your  shirts  and  be 
tidy  for  Sunday." 

Monday  opens  storm ily.  Manase  the 
orator  makes  a  tremendous  speech  upon 
the  recent  history  of  the  countiy,  inci- 
dentally alluding  to  the  magnanimity  of 
the  king.  The  House  seems  moved  — 
perhaps  by  his  eloquence.  There  is  a 
long  and  ominous  silence.  Then  a 
noble  of  Vavau,  with  a  grey,  military 
moustache,  rises  to  order.  He  has  with 
difficulty  contained  himself,  he  says, 
during  the  last  indecent  speech.  What 
does  Manase  think  ?  Have  the  Lords 
of  Hahavea  no  feelings  ?  Do  they  like 
to  be  reminded  of  the  past  ?  The  Lords 
of  Hahavea  glare  responsive  at  the 
ceiling.  I  ask  my  neighbor  Kubu  what 
Manase  had  said  to  hurt  their  feelings. 
He  whispered  that  the  king  conquered 
them  years  ago,  and,  contrary  to  Ton- 
gan  custom,  restored  their  lands  to 
them,  and  to  speak  of  the  king's  mag- 
nanimity recalls  unpleasant  memories. 
I  mentally  resolve  not  to  make  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  Tongan  history. 

During  the  last  few  days  the  seven- 
teen courses  at  dinner  have  begun  to 
tell,  and  many  seats  are  empty.  The 
scale  of  entertainment  has  been  kept 
up,  lest  invidious  comparisons  with  a 
former  regime  should  rouse  dangerous 
opposition  to  the  premier,  who  caters 


for  the  table.  But  to-day  the  premier 
is  able  to  announce  that  by  special 
arrangement  the  doctor  will  prescribe 
gratis  for  all  the  members  in  need  of 
medical  treatment.  An  hour  or  two 
later  I  was  attracted  to  the  dispensary 
by  the  sight  of  a  dense  crowd,  doubtless 
brought  there  by  some  bad  accident. 
On  getting  nearer  1  found  that  crowd 
to  be  composed  of  legislators.  There 
could  not  have  been  a  dozen  members 
left  in  the  House.  Within  the  dispen- 
sary was  the  newly  arrived  doctor, 
heated  and  gesticulating,  trying  to 
drive  back  the  mob  of  senators,  who 
were  all  trying  to  describe  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  stomach-ache  from  over- 
eating in  dumb -show.  I  was  not 
surprised  that  the  doctor  talked  of  res- 
ignation before  the  end  of  the  week. 

I  was  absent  from  the  first  reading  of 
the  Minor  Offences  Act.  When  I  came 
the  premier,  who  is  not  often  moved  to 
express  himself  strongly,  was  rating  the 
House  in  unmeasured  terms.  He  had  not 
believed,  he  said,  that  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Tonga  could  so  far  forget 
itself  as  to  indulge  in  such  a  disgraceful 
scene.  What  would  be  said  of  Tonga 
if  such  a  thing  were  known  outside  the 
walls  of  that  House  ?  What  respect  for 
Tonga  could  any  civilized  nation  retaia 
after  hearing  of  her  shame  ?  The  Com- 
mons seemed  quite  overcome  by  a  sense 
of  guilt.  "What  has  happened?"  I 
whispered  to  Kubu,  minister  of  police, 
"  A  disgraceful  thing."  "  But  what  ?  " 
"A  shameful  thing.  When  Osaiase 
Puaka  (Osaias  Pig)  was  speaking,  some 
of  the  Commons  pretended  to  cough, 
and  shuffled  their  feet."  The  House 
had  been  lashed  by  the  speaker,  before 
his  son  took  them  in  hand,  and  Kubu 
described  his  remarks  as  *'  very  heavy." 
He  spoke  to  me  afterwards  about  it. 
"  I  was  so  glad  you  were  not  here  to 
see  our  shame,"  he  said  ;  "  if  the  mis- 
creants had  not  been  so  many,  I  would 
have  committed  them  all  to  the  dark 
cells.  I  suppose  if  such  a  thing  were 
to  happen  in  the  British  Parliament 
the  delinquents  would  go  to  prison  ?'* 
"Ye-e-s,"  I  answered.  "But  such  a 
thing  never  has  happened  ?  "  '*  Oh 
no ;  though  I  have  heu^  of  it  happen* 
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ing  in  the  French  Parliament,"  said  I, 
and  thiought  of  the  House  during  one  of 
Mr,  Conybeare's  speeches. 

For    some    days   Havea,  a  Lonl  of 
Haapai,  has  been  absent  from  his  seat. 
To-<lay  it  is  whispered  that  his  com- 
plaint is  uunamable  —  in  other  words, 
that  leprosy,  the  scourge  of  the  Pacific, 
iias  seized  upon  him.     It  makes  one  a 
little  nervous  to  remember  that  until  a 
week  ago  we  were  sitting  and   eating 
with  a  leper  ;  but  the  consternation  on 
the  faces  of  my  colleagues  is  due  to  other 
causes.     For  by  Tongan  etiquette  it  is 
forbidden  in  polite  society  to  speak  of 
leprosy  at  all,  and  it  is  more  than  ques- 
tionable taste  to  speak  of  the  illness  of 
a  chief ;   but  to  describe  a  chief  as  a 
leper  is  utterly  impossible.      But  the 
thing  must  be  done  somehow,  and  the 
premier  nobly  fills  tlie  breach.     They 
had  all  heard,  he  says,  about  their  dear 
friend,   and  they  all    mourned  at  the 
report.     It  was   probable  that  Ilavea's 
friends  were   pining  for  him  at  home, 
and  therefore  it  seemed  only  right  that 
they  should  sacrifice  tlieir  own  wishes, 
and  alleviate  the  longing  of  Havea's 
friends   by  allowing  him  to  return  to 
■them.     At  the  same  time,  it  was  right 
to  say  that  the  doctor  had  pronounced 
that  the  report  about  Havea  was  not 
entirely  true  —  in  short,  that  the  prox- 
imity of  Havea  was  not  likely  to  render 
his  companions  liable  to  the  same  re- 
marks   as  those    made   about    Havea. 
But  Tuuhetoka  was  less  guarded.     "I 
am  in  favor  of  gratifying  the  longing 
of  Ilavea's  friends  to  see  his  face.    Nay, 
more  ;  to  the  westward  are  a  number  of 
(ieliglitful  islands,  which  I  know  Havea 
is   longing  to  visit,  where  every  wish 
may  be    gratified,    and    where  —  well, 
where  the  wind  would  blow  so  nicely 
from  us  to  him  that  Havea  would  be 
mOro    than    happy."      I    improve  the 
occasion  by  urging  the  establishment 
of   a  leper    settlement    to   check    the 
alarminof  increase  of  the  disease  ;  but  I 
soon  flounder  hopelessly,  and  before  I 
am  aware  of  it  I  utter  the  forbidden 
word  leprosy  (hilid).    The  House  shud- 
ders, and  I  am  covered  with  shame. 
To  effect  a  diversion,  I  describe  the 
labors  of  Father  Damien  at  Molokai. 


At  the  adjournment,  Jesuit  Hoho  says, 
*'  I  come  to  thank  you  for  your  words 
about  the  priest  Tamiene.  I  shall  re- 
port your  words  to  my  priest  and  the 
bishop,  who  will  be  much  gratified." 

There  is  a  fierce  battle  over  the 
Taxes  Act.  The  majority  want  a  re- 
duction. The  government,  knowing 
that  any  reduction  will  mean  a  deficit 
in  their  budget,  declare  their  intention 
of  resigning  in  a  body  if  they  are 
beaten.  Then  the  aged  Niukabu  rises 
sobbing,  and  cries  aloud,  imploring  the 
premier  not  to  act  fakapapalagi  (in 
white  man's  fashion).  "  We  are  all 
Tongans,  not  white  men,  therefore  pity 
us  and  reduce  our  taxes."  But  the 
ministry  are  obdurate,  and  Niukabu's 
sobs  are  drowned  by  those  who  dread 
a  change  of  ministry  more  than  taxes. 

Now  the  rest  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
ministry,  and  their  impeachment  of 
Manase,  and  the  parting  dinner  that 
they  gave  to  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  and  the  strong  Icava  that  they 
drank,  and  the  tears  that  they  shed  at 
parting  —  are  they  not  written  in  the 
pages  of  the  Tongan  Hansard  ?  Other 
kings  may  reign  over  Tonga,  other  no- 
bles sit  in  the  seats  of  the  wise,  but  the 
memory  of  the  first  free  Parliament  of 
Tonga  will  never  fade. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  FINANCIAL  CAUSES  OF  THE  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. 

II. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  monarchy, 
Parlements  had  been  instituted  in 
France  to  frame  domestic  laws,  dis- 
pense public  justice,  and  carry  out  the 
decrees  of  the  crown.  They  were  high 
courts  of  justice,  magisterial  bodies 
whose  members  acquired  their  offices 
by  purchase  on  the  nomination  of  the 
crown.  In  ancient  times,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  their  arbitrary  rule  an  appear- 
ance of  popular  sanction,  and  in  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  the  magistrates 
would  at  all  times  obey  the  royal  com- 
mands with  unquestioning  docility,  the 
kings  had  enacted  that  their  decrees 
must  receive  the  assent  of  the  Parle* 
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lueDts  before  they  could  coiue  iuto 
operation,  by  being,  in  the  language  of 
the  day,  ''  registered  "  by  them.  But 
though  they  were  subordinate  to  the 
royal  authority  and  had  no  political 
power,  the  Parlemeuts,  that  of  Paris 
especially,  soon  evinced  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  opposition  to  the 
government  of  the  day  which  lias  al- 
ways been  a  feature  of  the  French 
•character.  They  refused  to  register 
•the  financial  decrees  of  the  king  when 
these  bore  too  heavily  on  the  na- 
tion, a  refusal  which  took  the  form 
of  a  "  remonstrance."  As  a  rule, 
however,  these  remonstrances  were  in- 
effectual, as  the  king  could  overbear 
them  by  summoning  a  Lit  de  Justice, 
where  he  appeared  peinsonally  amongst 
the  magistrates  and  compelled  them  by 
word  of  mouth  to  register  his  decrees. 
Though  the  king  maintained  his  author- 
ity, the  remonstrances  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Parlements  eventually  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
sense  of  the  grievances  under  which 
they  labored,  while  his  indifference  to 
their  sufferings  provoked  their  anger 
and  distrust.  On  this  account  the  Par- 
lements acquired  great  popular  influ- 
ence, an  influence  justified  by  their 
public  conduct,  and  increased  by  the 
fact  that,  as  their  appointments  were 
often  made  hereditary  by  purchase, 
many  families  were  enabled  to  hand 
down  from  one  generation  to  another 
the  worthiest  traditions  in  connection 
with  parlementary  offices. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth the  influence  of  the  Parlemeut 
had  been  overahadowed  by  the  com- 
manding personality  of  the  king.  In 
the  flrst  portion  of  it  their  opposition 
was  stayed  by  liis  appeals  to  their  pa- 
triotism on  behalf  of  the  great  under- 
takings which  were  raising  France  to 
the  foremost  position  amongst  the  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  world,  and  during 
the  latter  period  by  the  fact  that  the 
countr}'  was  imperilled  by  invasion, 
and  that  sacrifices  were  demanded  to 
save  it  from  ruin.  When  peace  had 
been  concluded,  however,  and  security 
restored,  the  people  were  able  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  the  internal 


affairs  of  the  country.  They  then  be- 
gan to  see  that  the  feudal  caste  had 
lost  its  power  though  its  vexatious  priv- 
ileges remained,  that  the  sole  executive 
was  vested  in  the  king,  who  abused 
his  authoritv,  and  thenceforward  tliat 
spirit  of  opposition  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant both  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  began  to  revive. 

The  first  serious  conflict  between  the 
Parlements  and  the  king  arose  upoh  a 
religious  question,  a  conflict  at  which  it 
is  necessaiy  to  glance,  as  it  stirred  up 
public  feeling  and  tended  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  financial  questions  of 
the  time.  In  1713,  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Louis  the  Fouileenth,  the 
famous  bull  "  Unigenitus "  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  pope,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Jesuits.  That  the  king  was 
merely  actuated  by  obedience  to  the 
pope  in  supporting  the  abuse  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power  involved  in  this 
bull  may  be  open  to  doubt ;  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  he  wished  to  conciliate 
the  clergy,  who  might  be  expected  in 
return  to  support  him  in  his  despotic 
proceedings.  The  Parlements  rose  at 
once  against  this  attempted  encroach- 
ment of  Rome  on  the  civil  authority, 
and  the  Jansenist  cause  was  eagerly 
espoused  by  the  people.  It  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible  to  describe  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  entered  into  this  conflict. 
Contemporary  writera  state  that  the 
whole  town  upheld  the  Jansenist  doc- 
trine, without  comprehending  its  real 
meaning,  merely  because  Rome,  the 
Jesuits,  and  Versailles  symbolized  in 
their  eyes  ultramontane,  clerical,  and 
monarchical  despotism.  ^'The  nation 
is  above  the  king,  as  the  king  is  above 
the  pope,"  was  the  motto  inscribed  on 
the  Jansenist  flag.  The  wider  Jan- 
senism spread,  the  more  the  court  con- 
temned the  sudden  growth  of  public 
opinion  ;  it  stigmatized  the  Jansenists 
as  '*  faction ists  " — a  term  which  in 
1750  was  changed  for  the  first  time  into 
"republicans." 

The  moral  support  the  Parlements 
received  from  the  people  in  resisting 
these  infringements  of  their  legal  au- 
thority  emboldened   them   to    oppose 
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"with  more  vigor  than  perhaps  they 
might  otherwise  have  shown,  the  pro- 
posalii  for  fresh  or  excessive  taxation 
brought  forward  by  the  crown.  Such 
proposals  were  met  by  them  with  re- 
peated remonstrances,  and  struggles 
on  financial  and  theological  grounds 
continued  throughout  the  whole  reign 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  As  far  as  the 
efforts  of  the  Parlements  to  resist  ec- 
clesiastical abuses  were  concerned,  the 
struggle  was  carried  on  with  alternate 
success  by  both  sides.  At  times  the 
clergy  suffered,  some  priests  being  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment,  or,  if 
they  failed  to  surrender  to  the  court, 
they  were  condemned  to  the  galleys  ; 
at  others  the  Parlements  had  to  give 
way,  and  occasionally  the  magistrates 
were  even  arrested  and  exiled.  In 
1773,  at  one  of  these  crises,  the  three 
hundred  and  eighty  members  of  the 
Parlement  of  Paris  sent  in  their  resig- 
nation in  a  body,  and  as  they  left  the 
court,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd 
which  had  gathered  in  the  streets,  they 
were  hailed  as  *' these  true  Romans 
and  fathers  of  the  country."  Victory 
may  be  said,  however,  to  have  rested 
finally  with  the  Parlements,  as  in  1762 
the  Jesuits  were  banished  from  France. 
But  though  the  king  thus,  in  a  sense, 
gave  way  in  the  clerical  contest,  he  did 
so  chiefly  in  order  to  have  a  freer  hand 
in  tlie  financial  one,  which  was  of  more 
immediate  moment  to  him,  as,  in  face 
of  the  growing  public  opinion  which 
had  supported  the  Parlements,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  deal  with  the  finan- 
cial situation  unless  he  either  obtained 
or  compelled  the  assistance  of  these 
bodies.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enu- 
merate the  many  occasions  upon  which 
the  remonstrances  gave  rise  to  serious 
confiicts  between  the  Parlements  and 
the  Cour  des  Aides  and  the  crown. 
Being  freed  from  the  Jansenist  trouble, 
the  struggle  ended  as  it  only  could  end 
under  an  absolute  monarchy.  In  1763 
the  king  prohibited  all  remonstrances, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  peremptorily 
called  upon  the  Parlement  to  register 
his  decrees  without  delay.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  went  a  step  further. 
The  Parlements  had  been   invited  to 


lay  before  him  proposals  for  financial 
reform,  but  before  they  could  comply 
another  ''  invitation  "  was  addressed  to 
them  to  abstain  from  submitting  any 
such  proposals,  which  was  supplemented 
by  a  declaration  that  the  printing,  sell- 
ing, or  hawking  of  any  plans,  works, 
or  writings  concerning  the  reform  of 
the  administration  of  the  finances  w^as 
hencefoi*th  prohibited.  The  advisers 
of  the  crown  were  becoming  alarmed 
at  the  position  which  the  Parlements 
were  assuming.  Their  remonstrances 
were  gradually  being  extended  to  every 
subject  and  every  department  of  the 
State,  and  constituted  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  royal  authority,  and  to  the  powers 
which  the  sovereign  had  wielded  from 
time  immemorial.  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  value  of  his 
prerogatives,  readily  listened  to  these 
suggestions,  and  in  1776  admonished 
the  refractory  magistrates  in  the  fol- 
lowing dignified,  if  .autocratic,  strain  : 
"It  is  in  my  person  alone,"  said  he, 
"  that  the  sovereign  power  resides  ;  it 
is  from  me  alone  that  the  courts  derive 
their  existence  and  authority  ;  it  is  to 
me  alone  that  the  legislative  power  be- 
longs without  any  division  ;  and  the 
whole  public  ortier  emanates  from  me." 
In  pursuance  of  the  doctrine  of  royal 
supremacy  here  laid  down,  the  king 
ceased  to  notice  the  remonstrances 
which  the  Parlements  and  the  Cour 
des  Aides  were  perpetually  addressing 
to  him.  These  bodies  now  took  higher 
ground,  insisted  that  the  royal  preroga- 
tive was  being  enlarged  and  should  be 
curtailed,  and  that  no  decree  relating  to 
taxation  could  be  legally  enforced  with- 
out the  fiat  of  the  Parlements  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  in  the  teeth  of  these  dec- 
larations, the  king  compelled  the  cany* 
ing  out  of  the  financial  measures  he 
had  ordered.  Finally,  in  1771,  matters 
had  arrived  at  such  a  pass  that  the  king 
executed  a  coup  dHUit  The  magis- 
trates of  the  Parlement  of  Paris  were 
arrested  like  malefactors  at  dead  of 
night,  dispossessed  of  their  ofiices,  and 
another  tribunal  established  in  its 
place.  The  magistrates,  who  carried 
with  them  into  their  exile  the  admira- 
tion of  the  people,  were  not  restored  to 
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ilieir  offices  until  after  the  accession  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

The  Parlements  undeniably  deserve 
great  credit  foi*  their  resistance  to  the 
financial  impositions  of  the  crown,  but 
the  value  of  their  services  cannot  fail  to 
be  depreciated  in  our  estimation  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  never  seemed  to 
think  of,  much  less  advocate,  the  one 
measure  of  reform  which  could  have 
had  any  enduring  effect  in  placing  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  country  on  a  sound 
basis  —  the  equalization  of  taxation. 
The  incumbency  of  high  parlementary 
office  carried  with  it  a  patent  of  nobility 
and  a  consequent  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, and  the  magistrates  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tliis  exemption  had  neither  the 
public  spirit  nor  the  wisdom  to  assume 
any  share  of  the  burthen  of  taxation. 
Had  they  done  so  at  that  time,  when 
the  Revolution  was  still  unthought  of, 
and  when  the  spirit  of  opposition, 
though  active,  displayed  no  tendency  to 
violence,  much  of  the  trouble  that  en- 
sued w^ould  probably  have  been  averted, 
as  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  rest  of  the  privi- 
leged orders  to  refuse  to  follow  their 
example.  The  Parlements  were  indeed 
mainly  responsible  for  the  delay  of 
effective  financial  reform,  and  for  the 
inadequacy  of  that  reform  when  it 
eventually  came.  For  this  reason  the 
results  of  their  action  were  as  ephem- 
eral as  was  their  popularity,  as  in  the 
increasing  gravity  of  the  situation  the 
services  they  had  rendered  were  forgot- 
ten, and  the  victory  the  king  had 
gained  over  them  had  the  effect  of  tem- 
porarily establishing  his  autocratic  pow- 
ers more  firmly  than  before.  But  the 
importance  of  these  conflicts  in  another 
aspect  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced, 
because  they  led  directly  to  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion,  focussed  the 
attention  of  the  people  on  the  malad- 
ministration of  the  finances,  and  created 
the  conviction  that  a  radical  rearrange- 
ment of  fiscal  burdens  was  a  vital  neces- 
sity. The  controvereies  between  the 
king  and  the  Parlements  formed  the 
theme  of  discussion  in  countless  pam- 
'phlets,  which,  both  in  point  of  numbers 
«and  virulence,  resembled  the  political 


publications  that  marked  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  English  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. These  publications  were  prohib- 
ited by  the  authorities,  but  their  issue 
went  on  practically  unchecked.  In  ma- 
terial they  were,  as  a  rule,  poor,  but 
they  diffused  a  knowledge  of  the  abuses 
of  the  fiscal  system  among  the  people, 
as  they  all  insisted  that  the  taxes  were 
exorbitant  and  unfairly  assessed,  that 
they  crippled  agriculture,  and  impera- 
tively needed  readjustment.  It  was  an 
ominous  condition  of  things,  as  a  spirit 
of  scepticism,  that  had  already  been 
aroused  by  the  Jansenist  agitation,  was 
going  far  to  undermine  the  stability  of 
existing  institutions  and  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  crown.  All  competent 
observers  regarded  the  outlook  with 
profound  anxiety,  and  foresaw  the  dan- 
gera  that  must  follow  upon  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  king.  Voltaire , 
writing  in  1764,  said :  ''  Everything 
that  I  see  is  sowing  the  seed  of  a  revo- 
lution which  must  inevitably  come,  but 
which  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing.  Frenchmen  are  slow  in 
arriving  at  an  object,  but  they  arrive  at 
it  in  the  long  run.  Light  has  become 
so  abundant  that  an  explosion  will  take 
place  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  then 
we  shall  have  a  fine  uproar.  Young 
men  should  feel  very  happy,  as  they  are 
destined  to  see  great  things.''  Four 
years  later,  Grimm  wrote  :  *'  The  dis- 
quiet which  agitates  the  minds  of  men 
and  leads  them  to  attack  reliirious  and 
political  abuses  is  a  characteristic  phe- 
nomenon of  the  century,  and  fore- 
shadows an  imminent  and  inevitable 
revolution.''  These  prophecies  were 
supplemented  by  Madame  Campan,  who 
refers  in  her  memoirs  to  '*  the  habit 
which  the  cultured  classes  have  assumed 
of  discussing  the  institutions  of  the 
State,  which  are  fast  falling  into  ruin, 
so  that  the  century  cannot  close  with- 
out some  great  revolution  in  France." 
Though  they  were  both  aiming  at  a 
common  object,  there  was  no  joint  ac- 
tion between  the  philosophers  and  the 
Parlements,  as  some  of  the  former — 
Voltaire  especially  —  upheld  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  crown ;  but  at  the 
same  time   their  teachings  tended    to 
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bring  the  Tiers  Etat  into  prominence, 
enabling  them  to  assume  for  the  first 
time  a  position   of  great  influence  to 
which    their   intellectual    culture    and 
wealth  entitled  them.    Among  the  men 
of  letters,  the  school  of  economists  or 
physiocrates    devoted   themselves  par- 
ticularly to  showing  the  necessity  for 
financial  reforms.    They  advocated  the 
abolition    of   all  pecuniary  privileges, 
and  paved    the  way    for  Turgot   and 
Necker,    who,  however,  but   partially 
attempted  to  carry  out  the  proposals  of 
the  physiocrates,  whose  schemes  were 
only     realized     by     the     Revolution. 
Though    the    physiocrates  adhered   to 
many   time-worn    fallacies,    they    also 
preached   many    truths,  and   none  of 
their  doctrines  struck  the  mind  of  the 
public  more  forcibly  than  that  a  pros- 
perous state  of  agriculture  was  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.      But, 
however   good    their   intentions    may 
have  been,  the  economists  failed,  as 
the  Farlements  had  failed,  to  indicate 
the  only  reform  which  could  render  a 
sound  financial  administration  possible 
—  the  equal  distribution  of  the  burthens 
of  taxation.     Enlightened  as  they  were, 
and  considerable  as  was  the  work  they 
accomplished  in  preparing- the  minds  of 
the  people  for  the  advent  of  a  drastic 
change,  the  bane  of  the  French  eigh- 
teenth century  was  upon   them  ;   they 
were  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  caste, 
and  by  the  belief  in  the  rights  of  the 
privileged  orders,  at  any  rate,  in  fiscal 
matters.    Though  the  deluge   of  pam- 
phlets, and  even  of  works  of  endur- 
ing, value    and    excellence,  served    to 
strengthen  the  force  of  public  opinion 
by  exposing  and  attacking  the  iniquities 
of  his  rule,  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  until 
death  closed  his  ears  to  the  grievances 
of  his  oppressed  subjects,  maintained 
his    absolutism    unimpaired.     Without 
any  desire  to  exculpate  him  from  the 
obloquy  he  so  justly  deserves,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  system  of  public 
finance  then  prevailing  in  France  offered 
him  every  opportunity  and  even  induce- 
ment for  indulsrincr  a  reckless  extrava- 
gance.     Strict  secrecy  was  observed  as 
to  the  financial  transactions  of  the  State, 
and   the    national    accounts   were   so 


loosely  kept  that  they  constituted  no 
check  whatever  on  his  personal  expen- 
diture. In  fact,  the  whole  fiscal  system 
of  the  time  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  perplex  the  subtlest  and  acutest  of 
our  chancellors  of  the  exchequer,  and 
it  was  far  more  than  the  controllers- 
general  could  be  expected  to  cope  with. 
In  the  first  place  there  was  a  huge  de- 
ficit, which  was  annually  accumulating 
—  a  deficit  to  which  the  disastrous 
Seven  Years'  War  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle— and  there  were  no  available  means 
of  diminishing  it,  though  the  liabilities 
it  produced  could  not  be  evaded.  Na- 
tional loans,  as  they  are  understood  at 
present,  were  then  unknown,  and  even 
if  they  had  been  known,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation could  have  taken  them  up  ;  and 
had  they  taken  them  up,  it  is  still  more 
questionable  whether  the  exchequer 
could  have  paid  the  interest  on  them. 
In  Russia,  it  is  true,  in  the  second  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Empress 
Catherine,  by  issuing  paper  money, 
maintained  the  splendor  of  her  court, 
as  well  as  a  constant  warfare,  with  a 
depleted  exchequer. 

On  arriving  here  [says  the  Comte  de 
S^gur,  in  1786,  writing  from  St.  Petersburg], 
one  must  give  up  all  the  notions  one  has  of 
the  financial  operations  of  other  countries. 
In  other  European  States  the  sovereign 
can  compel  the  obedience  of  his  subjects, 
but  not  their  opinions.  Here  even  public 
opinion  also  is  subservient  to  the  sovereign. 
The  mass  of  bank-notes,  the  certainty  that 
they  cannot  be  reimbursed,  the  debasement 
of  the  coinage,  which  deprives  it  of  half  Its 
value  —  in  one  word,  everything  that  in 
other  States  would  lead  to  bankruptcy  and 
the  most  disastrous  revolution,  fails  to  im- 
pair confidence  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  were  the  empress  so  to 
will  it  her  subjects  would  accept  leather 
instead  of  gold. 

In  1786  public  opinion  in  France  had 
freely  developed  and  ripened  ;  but  dur- 
ing the  first  portion  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  it  was  only  in  the 
bud.  Moreover,  the  Russia  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  the  France  of  that 
period  were  very  different,  and  the 
ignorant  and  loyal  subjects  of  Catherine 
were  evidently  quite  content  to  accept 
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the  paper  on  which  was  stamped  her 
counterfeit  presentment  as  readily  as 
if  it  were  gold.  But  the  French  were 
far  loo  independent  and  sagacious  to 
confide  blindly  in  the  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  accept  a  wholesale  issue 
of  worthless  bank-notes  in  lieu  of 
money.  The  losses  entailed  by  the 
financial  operations  of  Law  had  taught 
the  people  to  be  on  their  guard.  Ready 
money  was  essential  to  the  controller- 
general  to  meet  his  liabilities,  and  as 
the  royal  exchequer  was  in  a  chronic 
state  of  emptiness,  whilst  the  need  of 
money  was  imperative,  the  king  sought 
to  supplement  the  proceeds  of  the 
taxes  by  sending  his  plate  to  the  mint, 
an  example  which  was  followed  by  the 
nobility,  who  were  ever  anxious  to 
demonstrate  their  loyalty  to  the  crown. 
In  this  manner  countless  artistic  treas- 
ures were  lost  to  posterity. 

The  financial  confusion  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  entire  unpreparedness  of 
the  treasuiy  to  meet  unforeseen  de- 
mands which  were  constantly  cropping 
up,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  syste- 
matic attempt  to  make  provision  for 
the  liabilities  of  the  State.  The  only 
object  the  controllers-general  ever  had 
in  administering  the  finances  was  to 
tide  over  the  embarrassments  of  the 
hour  ;  they  lived  from  hand  to  mouth, 
regardless  of  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  that  policy.  Taxes  were  imposed 
and  collected  ;  extraordinary  receipts 
were  realized  when  they  were  required  ; 
but  no  preliminary  estimate  was  ever 
made  of  the  resources  of  the  revenue. 
The  same  uncertainty  prevailed  with 
regard  to  the  expenditure.  The  expen- 
diture of  the  current  year  was  the  only 
guide  followed  in  estimating  that  of  the 
ensuing  one.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  the  division  of  the  public  revenue 
into  financial  years  ;  no  definite  period 
was  fixed  for  carrying  out  the  estimate 
of  each  separate  budget,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  taxes  often  remained  in 
arrear  for  two  or  three  years.  Neither 
Turgot  nor  his  successors  were  able  to 
deal  with  the  bewildering  condition  of 
the  public  accounts,  which  required  the 
summary  procedure  of  the  Revolution 
to   bring  about  its  amendment.    The 


difficulties  the  controller-general  had  to 
contend  with  wero  further  increased  by 
the  arrangement  under  which  all  the 
public  moneys  were  paid  into  the  Cours 
des  Comptes,  thirteen  courts  situated  in 
the  different  provinces  and  in  Paris. 
These  courts  were  supposed  to  control 
the  collection  of  the  taxes,  but  they 
were  subject  to  no  general  supervision, 
and  each  kept  its  accounts  after  its  own 
fashion.  An  abstract  of  these  accounts 
had  to  be  sent  periodically  to  Paris,  but 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  kept 
was  so  complicated  and  confusing  that 
the  superior  court  could  exercise  no 
effectual  check  upon  them,  and  could 
obtain  no  clear  evidence  of  the  total 
amounts  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture. Moreover,  the  fioating  debt  had 
not  yet  been  originated.  There  was,  it 
is  true,  a  fioating  debt  in  tlie  shape  of 
bills  which  the  minister  drew  whenever 
he  had  any  pressing  engagements  to 
meet,  and  had  no  available  money  for 
the  purpose.  But,  like  all  the  other 
financial  arrangements  of  the  State, 
this  was  carried  out  in  the  most  hap- 
hazard manner.  The  bills  were  nego- 
tiated with  bankers  or  State  contractors,, 
the  returns  of  some  tax  or  taxes  for  the 
ensuing  year  being  given  as  security'. 
But,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  taxes 
were  not  necessarily  collected  within 
the  period  named  for  the  purpose,  so 
that  when  the  bills  fell  due  there  was  no 
money  to  take  them  up,  and  they  had 
to  be  renewed  sometimes  again  and 
again,  each  fresh  renewal  of  course  en<> 
tailing  a  fresh  commission.  Colbert 
originated  this  system  of  forestalling 
the  receipts  of  the  revenue.  Thence- 
forward it  developed  into  a  regular 
practice,  and  the  amount  so  forestalled 
increased  from  year  to  year.  Thus  we 
find  that  in  1770  the  sum  forestalled  was 
only  150,000,000  livres,  whereas  in  177^ 
it  had  mounted  up  to  800,000,000,  and 
in  1781  to  1,600,000,000.1 

The  manner  in  which  the  secret  ser- 
vice money  was  disbui'sed  introduced 
another  element  of  irregularity  into  the 

^  There  were  various  kinds  of  livres  under  the 
ancient  monarchy,  and  the  value  of  the  coin  fluc- 
tuated, but  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  became  equivalent  to  a  finmc. 
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management  of  the  public  accounts, 
and  further  conduced  to  rendering  the 
task  of  ascertaining  the  true  state  of  the 
exchequer  practically  impossible.  It 
was  deemed  expedient  to  withhold  even 
from  the  magistrates  of  the  Cours  des 
Comptes  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  certain  sums  under  this  head 
were  allocated,  a  precaution  which  was, 
to  a  great  extent  unnecessary,  as  part  at 
least  of  the  secret  service  money  was 
applied  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
the  State.  But  this  practice  afforded 
the  king  unlimited  opportunities  for 
indulccins:  his  wasteful  inclinations,  as 
he  could  draw  any  sums  he  chose  from 
the  secret  service  fund,  by  merely  giv- 
ing a  receipt  in  the  words  "  I  know  the 
object  of  this  expenditure."  As  the 
amount  of  the  secret  service  fund 
varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king, 
there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining 
beforehand  what  sum  would  be  re- 
quired for  it  in  any  given  period.  All 
that  the  controller-general  knew  was 
that  the  sum  was  always  enormous,  and 
that  it  generally  exceeded  a  hundred 
million  livres  a  year. 

The  king  would  have  done  well  had 
he  followed  the  example  of  Madame  de 
Pomparlour  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
his  accounts,  whose  bookkeeping,  at 
any  rate,  was  of  a  pattern  worthy  of 
imitation.  Prodigal  as  Uiis  well-abused 
lady  was,  every  sou  she  received  or  paid 
away  during  the  nineteen  years  of  her 
favor  was  duly  entered  in  her  books. 
After  her  death  it  was  found  that  in  that 
period  she  had  cost  France  the  sum  of 
36,327,268  livres  12  sous  6  deniers. 
The  average  revenue  of  the  crown  at 
that  time  from  all  sources  was  about 
370,000,000  livres  a  year ;  so  that  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  scale  on  which 
the  king's  munificence  was  based  can 
be  obtained  from  the  money  he  lav- 
ished on  the  leading  favorite. 

In  considering  these  sums  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  the  alteration 
in  the  value  of  money,  brought  about 
by  the  altered  conditions  of  life  then 
and  now.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  in- 
comes of  prominent  professional  men 
in  those  days,  and  comparing  them  with 
what  we  know  to  be  the  incomes  of  men 


relatively  in  the  same  position  now,  we 
can  get  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  that 
alteration.  Barbier  mentions  that  a  M. 
Norman,  one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  the 
day,  had  an  income  of  50,000  ^  livres  per 
annum,  which  was  then  deemed  very 
considerable  for  a  man  in  his  position. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with 
this  the  professional  incomes  of  English 
barristers  at  the  same  period,  from 
which  we  can  gather  that  they  were 
much  on  a  par  with  those  of  their 
French  contemporaries.  Sir  John 
Cheshire,  a  leading  counsel  in  the  last 
century,  has  left  a  note-book  showing 
that  for  the  six  years  succeeding  his 
appointment  as  Serjeant  his  fees 
amounted  to  an  average  of  3,2412. 
per  annum.  The  income  of  a  counsel 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
who  had  exceptional  advantages  is  dis- 
closed by  the  fee-book  of  Mr.  Charles 
Yorke,  the  son  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke,  and  afterwards  chancellor 
himself.  In  his  first  year  his  practice 
only  brought  him  in  1212.  ;  but  it  in- 
creased so  that  when  he  was  ten  years 
at  the  bar  his  professional  income  was 
nearly  2,5002.^ 

In  1769,  when  the  Abb^  Terray  was 
controller-general,  the  condition  of  the 
finances  had  become  desperate.  He 
was  a  man  of  much  ability,  but  utterly 
devoid  of  character,  and  wholly  unscru- 
pulous as  a  minister.  On  the  18th  of 
February  of  that  year,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  stretch  the  revenue  so  as  to 
meet  the  heavy  liabilities  of  the  State, 
he  issued  a  decree  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  proclaiming  national  bankruptcy. 
By  this  decree  he  suspended  for  an 
indefinite  period  the  payment  of  drafts 
to  the  value  of  about  200,000,000  livres, 
which  had  been  drawn  upon  the 
receiver-general  of  the  taxes  by  the 
finance  minister,  in  anticipation  of  the 
revenue  receipts  of  the  current  year,  a 
breach  of  faith  that  spread  ruin  among 
the  creditors  of  the  State,  who  belonged 
principally  to  the  bourgeois  class,  while  it 
dealt  a  fatal  blow  at  the  financial  credit 
of  the  government.  As  late  as  the  time 
of  Necker's  fall,  in  1781,  eighty  millions 

1  About  2,0002. 

a  Foe8*8  Judges  of  England. 
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worth  of  these  drafts  still  remained  un- 
paid. In  1771  the  Abb^  Terray  went  a 
step  further,  and  promulgated  a  decree 
reducing  the  interest  on  the  perpetual 
annuities  purchased  from  the  State  by 
one-fifteenth,  and  the  life  annuities  by 
one-tenth.  He  contended  that  this  was 
a  legitimate  operation,  on  the  ground 
that  as  the  value  of  the  principal  of 
the  sums  invested  to  produce  tliese  an- 
nuities had  been  diminished  —  by  the 
disgraceful  mismanagement  and  mal- 
versation of  the  finances  —  it  was  only 
fair  that  the  interest  should  be  reduced 
in  proportion  ;  his  argument  in  effect 
being  that,  as  the  owners  of  these  annu- 
ities had  already  been  defrauded  of  a 
portion  of  their  principal,  it  was  only 
equitable  that  they  should  suffer  a  pro- 
portionate loss  of  interest.  In  recent 
years  we  have  witnessed,  not  only  in 
England,  but  on  the  Continent  as  well, 
conversions  of  stocks  by  which  the  in- 
terest has  been  diminished.  But  these 
conversions  only  take  place  when  the 
stock  is  above  par,  and  the  holders  of 
them  have  no  reason  to  complain,  as 
they  have  the  option  of  either  getting 
back  their  money  at  par  or  of  accepting 
the  new  stock  at  the  reduced  rate  of 
interest.  That  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
was  not  unaware  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion  produced  by  Terray's  act  of 
repudiation  may  be  gathered  from  the 
words  he  used  on  his  deathbed  ;  but 
though  he  then  expressed  repentance 
for  the  scandal  his  private  life  had  oc- 
casioned to  his  subjects,  he  added  that 
to  God  alone  did  he  owe  any  account  of 
his  conduct  as  a  ruler.  He  may  have 
be^n  conscious  of  his  vices,  but  he 
made  as  little  effort  to  reform  them  as 
he  did  to  conciliate  public  opinion  in 
financial  matters,  as  he  might  have 
done  by  reducing  the  heaviest  item  of 
his  expenditure,  a  reduction  which 
would  have  been  a  more  effectual  and 
practical  piece  of  economy  than  sending 
his  plate  to  the  mint.  This  item  was 
his  household.  Any  visitor  to  Versailles 
may  form  some  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  keeping  up  an  establishment  in  that 
vast  palace,  which,  despite  the  plunder- 
ing it  underwent  during  the  Revolution, 
is  still  a  monument  of   national   art, 


which,    though    dedicated    to   all   the 
glories  of  France,  is  nevertheless  fast 
falling  to  decay  because  of  the  expense 
its  maintenance    would    entail.    It    is 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
what  Louis  the    Fourteenth    and    his 
successor  deemed  to  be  the  obligatory 
household  of  the  king  of  France,  who 
lived  like  an    Oriental    potentate,   se- 
cluded from  the  inquisitive  and  critical 
eye  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  but  who, 
at  the  same  time,  wished  to  dazzle  his 
subjects,  as  well  as  royal  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  pomp  of 
the  throne.     It  must  be  admitted  that 
to  have  reduced  that  expenditure  and 
display,  even  could  it  have  been  done, 
would  have  diminished  the  prestige  of 
the  monarchy.    The  king  was  the  sole 
fountain    of    honor   and    emolument ; 
every  advancement,  every  favor,   de- 
pended on  him  alone.    "  The  object  of 
the  greatest  personages  of  bofch  sexes," 
says  M.  Taine,  "  of  laymen  and  clergy- 
men, the  chief  object  of  their  lives  was 
to  be  at  every  hour  of  the  day  under 
the  eyes  of  the  sovereign,  and  within 
reach  of  his  voice."    "  I  would  prefer 
dying  to  being  two  months  without  see- 
ing the  king,"  wrote  Marshal  Richelieu 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon.    Vanity  and 
self-interest   continued    this    tradition 
under  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  cour- 
tiers eighty  years  of  age  were  known 
to  have  passed  forty-five  years  of  their 
lives  waiting  in  the  ante-rooms  of  the 
king,  the  princes,  or  the  ministers.    It 
was  the  aim  of  the  life  of  noblemen  to 
hold  even  the  humblest  court  appoint- 
ment, and  to  lodge  in  the  meanest  gar- 
ret of  Versailles.    The  many  sacrifices 
the  nobility  had  made  in  the  wars,  and 
the  ruinous  condition  of  the  finances, 
had  so  seriously  diminished  their  wealth, 
that  every  minister  and  official  looked 
to  the  favor  and  bounty  of  the  king  for 
his  advancement.     In  those  days,  civil 
and  military  service  were  not  rendered 
to  the  country,  but  to  the  king,   on 
whom  all  public  officials  were  dependent 
for  their  livelihood.     But  he,  in  his 
turn,  depended  upon  them  •  for   their 
services,  and  he  could  itot  havfe  freed 
himself  from  the   bonds  in  which  he 
was  thus  held  without  endangering  the 
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safety  of  the  crown.  The  result  of 
this  mutual  dependence  on  each  other 
was  that  the  crown  and  its  resources 
were  being  strangled  in  the  tentacles 
of  a  vast  octopus,  from  which  heroic 
measures  alone  could  have  hberated 
them.  The  costly  pomp  which  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  had  instituted  was 
continued  by  Louis  Uie  Fifteenth, 
oblivious  of  the  progress  of  time  and 
civilization,  and  unmindful  that  the 
glamour  that  it  was  sought  to  preserve 
around  the  throne  meant  the  ruin  of 
the  people. 

Of  the  magnitude,  splendor,  and  cost 
of  that  royal  establishment  we  can 
form  a  notion  from  the  fact  that  the 
population  of  Paris  at  that  time  was 
only  600,000,  whereas  the  houseliold 
consisted  of  6,000  persons,  with  stables 
containing  2,CKX)  horses  and  300  char- 
iots ;  three  distinct  hunting  and  six 
sporting  establishments,  together  with 
an  army  of  1,500  lackeys,  whose  liveries 
Alone  cost  540,000  livres  a  year.  There 
were  seventy-live  officex"8  connected 
with  the  king's  chapel  alone,  and 
forty-eight  pbysicians,  surgeons,  apoth- 
ecaries, attached  to  his  person.  D'Ar- 
genson,  writing  in  1751,  says  :  "  It  is 
asserted  that  there  are  4,000  horses  in 
the  king's  household,  and  that  this  year 
alone  his  single  person  cost  68,000,000 
livres,  or  one-quarter  of  the  public  rev- 
enue." As  late  as  1780,  383  men  and 
133  boys  were  employed  for  the  king's 
table,  which  cost  2,177,771  livres,  to- 
gether with  390,000  livres  for  those  of 
the  king's  aunts,  and  1,000,000  for  his 
sisters-in-law,  bringing  the  total  charge 
for  the  royal  tables  alone  up  to  3,660,- 
941  livres  per  annum.  At  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  the  annual  expen- 
diture of  the  king  amounted  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
State  ;  and  if  we  take  into  account  the 
households  of  the  various  membera  of 
the  royal  family  which  were  supported 
by  the  State,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the 
nine  or  ten  thousand  household  troops, 
the  outlay  under  this  head  amounted  to 
one-eighth  of  the  entire  revenue. 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  effected  various 
reforms  in  the  household,  but  with  the 
result  that  the  court  dignitaries,  whose 


pockets  suffered  in  consequence,  re- 
venged themselves  by  making  fun  of 
the  king's  parsimony  and  turning  him 
into  ridicule.  Nevertheless,  Turgot's 
retrenchments  amounted  to  5,000,000 
livres,  an  attempt  at  economy  which 
contributed  to  bring  about  his  disgrace. 
"  You  are  in  too  great  a  hurry,"  said 
Malesherbes  to  him ;  ''  why  do  you 
want  to  do  so  much  at  once  ?  "  '^  Be- 
cause," answered  Turgot  sadly,  *'you 
forget  that  in  our  family  we  die  of  gout 
at  the  age  of  fifty."  In  fact,  Turgot 
died  seven  years  later,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four.  Necker  was  more  fortunate 
than  Turgot,  but  what  he  saved  with 
one  hand  he  lost  with  the  other.  Court 
intrigue  was  too  strong  for  him,  and 
his  comparatively  trifling  household  re- 
forms were  counterbalanced  by  the 
costliness  of  the  court  favorites.  Ma- 
dame de  Folignac,  for  instance,  received 
on  the  same  day  400,000  livres  to  pay 
her  debts,  and  a  marriage  portion  for 
her  daughter  of  800,000  livres. 

But  the  household  was  not  the  only 
item  in  the  expenditure  of  the  king 
that  drained  the  public  purse.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  indefensible  of  the 
many  financial  abuses  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  the  pension  list,  which 
even  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  economical 
and  ever  ready  as  he  was  to  act  upon 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  was  unable 
to  restrict.  These  pensions  nominally 
awarded  out  of  the  privy  purse  for  pub- 
lic services  were  in  reality  given  indis- 
criminately to  private  favorites  and 
unworthy  persons.  That  every  minis- 
ter on  his  resignation  should  receive  a 
pension  of  50,000  livres  was  justifiable, 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  that  his  widow 
should  receive  30,000  livres,  but  that 
each  of  his  daughters  should  get  from 
4,000  to  10,000  livres  a  year  made  the 
system  a  scandal.  In  the  same  way 
other  high  dignitaries  of  State,  and  even 
in  the  higher  magisterial  offices,  ob- 
tained hereditary  pensions  ;  an  example 
of  which  is  afforded  bv  the  case  of  a 
Mile,  de  Maulde,  who,  as  late  as  1790, 
secured  a  pension  of  4,000  livres,  when 
only  fourteen  years  of  age.  There  was 
Madame  du  Deffand,  the  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  Horace  Walpole,  who,  in 
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was  an  excuse  for  exempting  native 
vessels  used  only  as  yachts  from  the 
coasting  dues  paid  by  steamers  and  ves- 
sels plying  for  hire  ;  but  they  prefer  to 
tax  themselves  with  the  rest,  lest  it  be 
said  that  they  incline  to  one-sided  legis- 
lation. 

Hansard,  meanwhile,  is  growing  to 
unmanageable  dimensions.  The  clerks 
take  down  every  speech  in  shorthand, 
and  sit  up,  poor  wretches,  laboriously 
copying  out  the  mass  of  incoherence 
until  daylight  night  after  night.  Not 
the  smallest  spoken  word  passes  unre- 
corded. It  is  time  for  a  brief  holiday, 
for  the  House  has  sat  for  two  weeks  ; 
the  sick-list  is  heavy  ;  and  many  noble- 
men who  take  the  air  in  native  dress 
cannot  attend  the  House  until  their 
feet  have  recovered  from  the  penalties 
attaching  to  boots.  The  speaker  an- 
nounces a  holiday  for  the  morrow, 
"  that  you  may  wash  your  shirts  and  be 
tidy  for  Sunday." 

Monday  opens  stormily.  Manase  the 
orator  makes  a  tremendous  speech  upon 
the  recent  history  of  the  countiy,  inci- 
dentally alluding  to  the  magnanimity  of 
the  king.  The  House  seems  moved  — 
perhaps  by  his  eloquence.  There  is  a 
long  and  ominous  silence.  Then  a 
noble  of  Vavau,  with  a  grey,  military 
moustache,  rises  to  order.  He  has  with 
difficulty  contained  himself,  he  says, 
during  the  last  indecent  speech.  What 
does  Manase  think  ?  Have  the  Lords 
of  Hahavea  no  feelings  ?  Do  they  like 
to  be  reminded  of  the  past  ?  The  Lords 
of  Hahavea  glare  responsive  at  the 
ceiling.  I  ask  my  neighbor  Kubu  what 
Manase  had  said  to  hurt  their  feelings. 
He  whispered  that  the  king  conquered 
them  years  ago,  and,  contrary  to  Ton- 
gan  custom,  restored  their  lands  to 
them,  and  to  speak  of  the  king's  mag- 
nanimity recalls  unpleasant  memories. 
I  mentally  resolve  not  to  make  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  Tongan  history. 

During  the  last  few  days  the  seven- 
teen courses  at  dinner  have  begun  to 
tell,  and  many  seats  are  empty.  The 
scale  of  entertainment  has  been  kept 
up,  lest  invidious  comparisons  with  a 
former  regime  should  rouse  dangerous 
opposition  to  the  premier,  who  caters 


for  the  table.  But  to-day  the  premier 
is  .able  to  announce  that  by  special 
arrangement  the  doctor  will  prescribe 
gratis  for  all  the  members  in  need  of 
medical  treatment.  An  hour  or  two 
later  I  was  attracted  to  the  dispensary 
by  the  sight  of  a  dense  crowd,  doubtless 
brought  there  by  some  bad  accident. 
On  getting  nearer  1  found  that  crowd 
to  be  composed  of  legislators.  There 
could  not  have  been  a  dozen  members 
left  in  the  House.  "Within  the  dispen- 
sary was  the  newly  arrived  doctor, 
heated  and  gesticulating,  trying  to 
drive  back  the  mob  of  senators,  who 
were  all  tiying  to  describe  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  stomach-ache  from  over- 
eating in  dumb  -  show.  I  was  not 
surprised  that  the  doctor  talked  of  res- 
ignation before  the  end  of  the  week. 

I  was  absent  from  the  first  reading  of 
the  Minor  Offences  Act.  When  I  came 
the  premier,  who  is  not  often  moved  to 
express  himself  strongly,  was  i-ating  the 
House  in  unmeasured  terms.  He  had  not 
believed,  he  said,  that  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Tonga  could  so  far  forget 
itself  as  to  indulge  in  such  a  disgraceful 
scene.  What  would  be  said  of  Tonga 
if  such  a  thing  were  known  outside  Ihe 
walls  of  that  House  ?  What  respect  for 
Tonga  could  any  civilized  nation  retain 
after  hearing  of  her  shame  ?  The  Com- 
mons seemed  quite  overcome  by  a  sense 
of  guilt.  "What  has  happened?"  I 
whispered  to  Kubu,  minister  of  police. 
"  A  disgraceful  thing."  "  But  what  ?  " 
"A  shameful  thing.  When  Osaiase 
Puaka  (Osaias  Pig)  was  speaking,  some 
of  the  Commons  pretended  to  cough, 
and  shuffled  their  feet."  The  House 
had  been  lashed  by  the  speaker,  before 
his  son  took  them  in  hand,  and  Kubu 
described  his  remarks  as  "  very  heavy.'* 
He  spoke  to  me  afterwards  about  it. 
*'  I  was  so  glad  you  were  not  here  ^o 
see  our  shame,"  he  said  ;  **  if  the  mis- 
creants had  not  been  so  many,  I  would 
have  committed  them  all  to  the  dark 
cells.  I  suppose  if  such  a  thing  were 
to  happen  in  the  British  Parliament 
the  delinquents  would  go  to  prison  ?" 
"Ye-e*s,"  I  answered.  "But  such  a 
thing  never  has  happened?"  *'Oh 
no ;  though  I  have  heard  of  it  happen- 
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ing  in  the  French  Earliaraeut,"  said  I, 
4in(l  thought  of  the  House  during  one  of 
JJi\  Cony  bearers  speeches. 

For    some    daj's   Havea,  a  Lord  of 
Haapai,  has  been  absent  from  his  seat. 
Tonlay  it  is  whispered  that  his   com- 
plaint is  unnainable  —  in  other  words, 
that  leprosy,  the  scourge  of  the  Pacific, 
lias  seized  upon  him.     It  makes  one  a 
little  nervous  to  remember  that  until  a 
week  ago  we   were  sitting  and   eating 
with  a  leper  ;  but  the  consternation  on 
the  faces  of  my  colleagues  is  due  to  other 
causes.     For  by  Tongan  etiquette  it  is 
forbidden  in  polite  society  to  speak  of 
leprosy  at  all,  and  it  is  more  than  ques- 
tionable taste  to  speak  of  the  illness  of 
a  chief ;   but  to  describe  a  chief  as  a 
leper  is  utterly  impossible.      But  the 
thing  must  be  done  somehow,  and  the 
premier  nobly  fills  the  breach.     They 
had  all  heard,  he  says,  about  their  dear 
friend,   and  they  all    mourned  at  the 
report.     It  was   probable  that  Ilavea's 
friends  were  pining  for  him  at  home, 
and  therefore  it  seemed  only  right  that 
they  should  sacrifice  their  own  wishes, 
and  alleviate  the  longing  of  Havea's 
friends   by  allowing  him  to  return  to 
them.    At  the  same  time,  it  was  right 
to  say  that  the  doctor  had  pronounced 
that  the  report  about  Havea  was  not 
entirely  true  —  in  short,  that  the  prox- 
imity of  Havea  was  not  likely  to  render 
his  companions  liable  to  the  same  re- 
marks   as  those    made   about    Ilavea. 
But  Tuuhetoka  was  less  guarded.     *'I 
nm  in  favor  of  gratifying  the  longing 
t»f  Havea's  friends  to  see  his  face.    Xay, 
more  ;  to  the  westward  are  a  number  of 
delightful  islands,  which  I  know  Havea 
is   longing  to  visit,  where  every  wish 
may  be    gratified,    and    where  —  well, 
where  the  wind  would  blow  so  nicely 
from  us  to  him  that  Havea  would  be 
mdre    than    happy."      I    improve  the 
occasion  by  urging  the  establishment 
of   a  leper   settlement    to    check    the 
alarmin^c  increase  of  the  disease  ;  but  I 
soon  flounder  hopelessly,  and  before  I 
am  aware  of  it  I  utter  the  forbidden 
word  leprosy  (kiUd).    The  House  shud- 
ders, and  I  am  covered  with  shame. 
To  effect  a  diversion,  I  describe  the 
labors  of  Father  Damien  at  Molokai. 


At  the  adjournment,  Jesuit  Hoho  says, 
''  I  come  to  thank  you  for  your  words 
about  the  priest  Tamiene.  I  shall  re- 
port your  words  to  my  priest  and  the 
bishop,  who  will  be  much  gratified." 

There  is  a  fierce  battle  over  the 
Taxes  Act.  The  majority  want  a  re- 
duction. The  government,  knowing 
that  any  reduction  will  mean  a  deficit 
in  their  budget,  declare  their  intention 
of  resigning  in  a  body  if  they  are 
beaten.  Then  the  aged  Niukabu  rises 
sobbing,  and  cries  aloud,  imploring  the 
premier  not  to  act  fakapapalagi  (in 
white  man's  fashion).  "-  We  are  all 
Tongans,  not  white  men,  therefore  pity 
us  and  reduce  our  taxes."  But  the 
ministry  are  obdurate,  and  Niukabu 's 
sobs  are  drowned  by  those  who  dread 
a  change  of  ministry  more  than  taxes. 

Now  the  rest  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
ministry,  and  their  impeachment  of 
Manase,  and  the  parting  dinner  that 
they  gave  to  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  and  the  strong  kava  that  they 
drank,  and  the  tears  that  they  shed  at 
parting  —  are  they  not  written  in  the 
pages  of  the  Tongan  Hansard  ?  Other 
kings  may  reign  over  Tonga,  other  no- 
bles sit  in  the  seats  of  the  wise,  but  the 
memory  of  the  first  free  Parliament  of 
Tonga  will  never  fade. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  FINANCIAL  CAUSES  OF  THE  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. 

II. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  monarchy, 
Parlements  had  been  instituted  in 
France  to  frame  domestic  laws,  dis- 
pense public  justice,  and  carry  out  the 
decrees  of  the  crown.  They  were  high 
courts  of  justice,  magisterial  bodies 
whose  members  acquired  their  offices 
by  purchase  on  the  nomination  of  the 
crown.  In  ancient  times,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  their  arbitrary  rule  an  appear- 
ance of  popular  sanction,  and  in  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  the  magistrates 
would  at  all  times  obey  the  royal  com- 
mands with  unquestioning  docility,  the 
kings  had  enacted  that  their  decrees 
must  receive  the  assent  of  the  Parle- 
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luents  before  they  could  coiue  iuto 
operatioa,  by  being,  ia  the  language  of 
the  day,  *'  registered  "  by  them.  But 
though  they  were  subordinate  to  the 
royal  authority  and  had  no  political 
power,  the  Parlements,  that  of  Paris 
especially,  soon  evinced  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  opposition  to  the 
government  of  the  day  which  has  al- 
ways been  a  feature  of  the  French 
•character.  They  refused  to  register 
the  financial  decrees  of  the  king  when 
these  bore  too  heavily  on  the  na- 
tion, a  refusal  which  took  the  form 
of  a  "  remonstrance."  As  a  rule, 
however,  these  remonstrances  were  in- 
effectual, as  the  king  could  overbear 
them  by  summoning  a  Lit  de  Justice, 
where  he  appeared  peraonally  amongst 
the  magistrates  and  compelled  them  by 
word  of  mouth  to  register  his  decrees. 
Though  the  king  maintained  his  author- 
ity, the  remonstrances  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Parlements  eventually  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
sense  of  the  grievances  under  which 
they  labored,  while  his  indifference  to 
their  sufferings  provoked  their  anger 
and  distrust.  On  this  account  the  Par- 
lements acquired  great  popular  influ- 
ence, an  influence  justified  by  their 
public  conduct,  and  increased  by  the 
fact  that,  as  their  appointments  were 
often  made  hereditary  by  purchase, 
many  families  were  enabled  to  hand 
down  from  one  generation  to  another 
the  worthiest  traditions  in  connection 
with  parlementary  offices. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth the  influence  of  the  Parlement 
had  been  overahadowed  by  the  com- 
manding personality  of  the  king.  In 
the  first  portion  of  it  their  opposition 
was  stayed  by  his  appeals  to  their  pa- 
triotism on  behalf  of  the  great  under- 
takings which  were  raising  France  to 
the  foremost  position  amongst  the  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  world,  and  during 
the  latter  periwi  by  the  fact  that  the 
country  was  imperilled  by  invasion, 
and  that  sacrifices  were  demanded  to 
save  it  from  ruin.  When  peace  had 
been  concluded,  however,  and  security 
restored,  the  people  were  able  to  con- 
jceutrate  their  attention  on  the  internal 


affairs  of  the  country.  They  then  be- 
gan to  see  that  the  feudal  caste  had 
lost  its  power  though  its  vexatious  priv- 
ileges remained,  that  the  sole  executive 
was  vested  in  the  king,  who  abused 
his  authoritv,  and  thenceforward  that 
spirit  of  opposition  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant both  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  began  to  revive. 

The  first  serious  conflict  between  the 
Parlements  and  the  king  arose  upon  a 
religious  question,  a  conflict  at  which  it 
is  nccessaiy  to  glance,  as  it  stirred  up 
public  feeling  and  tended  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  financial  questions  of 
the  time.  In  1713,  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the 
famous  bull  "  Unigenitus "  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  pope,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Jesuits.  That  the  king  was 
merely  actuated  by  obedience  to  the 
pope  in  supporting  the  abuse  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power  involved  in  this 
bull  may  be  open  to  doubt ;  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  he  wished  to  conciliate 
the  clergy,  who  might  be  expected  in 
return  to  support  him  in  his  despotic 
proceedings.  The  Parlements  rose  at 
once  against  this  attempted  encroach- 
ment of  Rome  on  the  civil  authority, 
and  the  Jansenist  cause  was  eagerly 
espoused  by  the  people.  It  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible  to  describe  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  entered  into  this  conflict. 
Contemporary  writera  state  that  the 
whole  town  upheld  the  Jansenist  doe- 
trine,  without  comprehending  its  real 
meaning,  merely  because  Rome,  the 
Jesuits,  and  Versailles  symbolized  in 
their  eyes  ultramontane,  clerical,  and 
monarchical  despotism.  ''The  nation 
is  above  the  king,  as  the  king  is  above 
the  pope,"  was  the  motto  inscribed  on 
the  Jansenist  flag.  The  wider  Jan- 
senism spread,  the  niore  the  court  con- 
temned the  sudden  growth  of  public 
opinion  ;  it  stigmatized  the  Jansenists 
as  *' faction ists  "  —  a  term  which  in 
1750  was  changed  for  the  first  time  into 
"republicans." 

The  moral  support  the  Parlements 
received  from  the  people  in  resisting 
these  infringements  of  their  legal  aa- 
thority    emboldened   them    to    oppose 
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ii^rith  more  vigor  than  perhaps  they 
might  otherwise  have  shown,  the  pro- 
posal for  fresh  or  excessive  taxation 
brought  forwaixl  by  the  crown.  Such 
proposals  were  met  by  them  with  re- 
peated remonstrances,  and  struggles 
on  financial  and  theological  grounds 
continued  throughout  the  whole  reign 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  As  far  as  the 
efforts  of  the  Parlements  to  resist  ec- 
clesiastical abuses  were  concerned,  the 
struggle  was  carried  on  with  alternate 
success  by  both  sides.  At  times  the 
clergy  suffered,  some  priests  being  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment,  or,  if 
they  failed  to  surrender  to  the  court, 
they  were  condemned  to  the  galleys  ; 
at  others  the  Parlements  had  to  give 
way,  and  occasionally  the  magistrates 
were  even  arrested  and  exiled.  In 
1773,  at  one  of  these  crises,  the  three 
hundred  and  eighty  members  of  the 
Parlement  of  Paris  sent  in  their  resig- 
nation in  a  body,  and  as  they  left  the 
court,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd 
which  had  gathered  in  the  streets,  they 
were  hailed  as  "these  true  Romans 
and  fathers  of  the  country."  Victory 
may  be  said,  however,  to  have  rested 
finally  with  the  Parlements,  as  in  1762 
the  Jesuits  were  banished  from  France. 
But  though  the  king  thus,  in  a  sense, 
gave  way  in  the  clerical  contest,  he  did 
so  chiefly  in  order  to  have  a  freer  hand 
in  the  financial  one,  which  was  of  more 
immediate  moment  to  him,  as,  in  face 
of  the  growing  public  opinion  which 
had  supported  the  Parlements,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  deal  with  the  finan- 
cial situation  unless  he  either  obtained 
or  compelled  the  assistance  of  these 
bodies.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enu- 
merate the  many  occasions  upon  which 
the  remonstrances  gave  rise  to  serious 
conflicts  between  the  Parlements  and 
the  Cour  des  Aides  and  the  crown. 
Being  freed  from  the  Jansenist  trouble, 
the  struggle  ended  as  it  only  could  end 
under  an  absolute  monarchy.  In  1763 
the  king  prohibited  all  remonstrances, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  peremptorily 
called  upon  the  Parlement  to  register 
his  decrees  without  delay.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  went  a  step  further. 
The  Parlements  had  been   invited  to 


lay  before  him  proposals  for  financial 
reform,  but  before  they  could  comply 
another  "  invitation  "  was  addressed  to 
them  to  abstain  from  submitting  any 
such  proposals,  which  was  supplemented 
by  a  declaration  that  the  printing,  sell- 
ing, or  hawking  of  any  plans,  w^orks, 
or  writings  concerning  the  reform  of 
the  administration  of  the  finances  was 
henceforth  prohibited.  The  advisers 
of  the  crown  were  becoming  alarmed 
at  the  position  which  the  Parlements 
were  assuming.  Their  remonstrances 
were  gradually  being  extended  to  every 
subject  and  every  department  of  the 
State,  and  constituted  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  royal  authority,  and  to  the  powers 
wliich  the  sovereign  had  wielded  from 
time  immemorial.  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  value  of  his 
prerogatives,  readily  listened  to  these 
suggestions,  and  in  1776  admonished 
the  refractory  magistrates  in  the  fol- 
lowing dignified,  if  autocratic,  strain  : 
"It  is  in  my  person  alone,"  said  he, 
"  that  the  sovereign  power  resides  ;  it 
is  from  me  alone  that  the  courts  derive 
their  existence  and  authority  ;  it  is  to 
me  alone  that  the  legislative  power  be- 
longs without  any  division  ;  and  the 
whole  public  order  emanates  from  me." 
In  pursuance  of  the  doctrine  of  royal 
supremacy  here  laid  down,  the  king 
ceased  to  notice  the  remonstrances 
which  the  Parlements  and  the  Cour 
des  Aides  were  perpetually  addressing 
to  him.  These  bodies  now  took  higher 
ground,  insisted  that  the  royal  preroga- 
tive was  being  enlarged  and  should  be 
curtailed,  and  that  no  decree  relating  to 
taxation  could  be  legally  enforced  with- 
out the  fiat  of  the  Parlements  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  in  the  teeth  of  these  dec- 
larations, the  king  compelled  the  cariy- 
ing  out  of  the  financial  measures  he 
had  ordered.  Finally,  in  1771,  matters 
had  arrived  at  such  a  pass  that  the  king 
executed  a  coup  d^etat.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  Parlement  of  Paris  were 
arrested  like  malefactors  at  dead  of 
night,  dispossessed  of  their  offices,  and 
another  tribunal  established  in  its 
place.  The  magistrates,  who  carried 
with  them  into  their  exile  the  admira- 
tion of  the  people,  were  not  restored  to 
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lion  in  the  AV'ar  of  Independence,  he 
borrowed  too  freely  and  largely,  forget- 
ting, apparently,  that  by  taxation  alone 
could  the  interest  on  these  loans  be 
met.  Though  the  financial  outlook 
seemed  to  be  better  during  his  ministry 
than  it  had  been  for  many  years,  yet 
the  fundamental  vices  of  the  financial 
system  remained  untouched,  and  the 
money  raised  by  loans  was  not  pro- 
cured by  the  State  from  the  nation  at 
large,  but  from  groups  of  private  in- 
dividuals. At  present,  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion hold  government  securities,  and, 
consequently,  are  interested  in  the  or- 
der and  welfare  of  the  State.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  French  State 
were  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few. 
financiers,  who  were  always  trembling 
for  their  security,  and  made  losses  for 
which  they  sought  to  recoup  them- 
selves, partly  by  obtaining  high  otiicial 
salaries,  partly  by  speculating  in  the 
financial  dealings  of  the  State.  Conse- 
quently their  personal  interests  became 
involved  with  those  of  the  State,  and 
being  ultimately  threatened  in  their 
private  fortunes,  they  were  the  tii'st  to 
ciy  out  for  reform  in  the  existing  state 
of  things.  They  thought  it  was  possible 
to  separate  the  financial  from  the  gen- 
eral reform  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  had  no  apprehension  that 
the  work  of  emendation  once  set  on 
foot  would  inevitably  provoke  a  general 
revolution. 

Still  it  has  been  asserted  by  many 
historians  that  the  Revolution  would 
have  been  averted  had  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth been  endowed  with  the  genius 
of  a  Napoleon.  It  is  not  altogether 
unprofitable,  and  it  is  decidedly  harm- 
less, to  rewrite  history  according  to  our 
fancy,  or  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge 
of  recent  events.  But  the  historv  of 
our  century  may  teach  many  useful  les- 
sons to  those  who  would  rewrite  that 
of  the  eighteenth.  It  has  taught  us 
that  the  autocrats  of  this  century  differ 
immaterially  from  those  of  preceding 
ages,  and  are  no  more  disposed  to  divest 


themselves  of  their  absolute  powers 
than  their  predecessors  were,  or  to 
grant  reforms  to  their  subjects,  how- 
ever pressing  and  moderate  their  claims 
may  be.  This  has  been  illustrated  by 
the  revolutions  in  Austria  and  Ger- 
many in  1848,  and  by  that  in  Italy  in 
1859-60.  *'  Mon  metier  est  d'etre  rova- 
liste,"  coldly  replied  Joseph  the  Sec- 
ond, the  liberal  and  enlightened  ruler 
of  Germany,  to  the  excited  courtier 
who  brouglrt  him  the  news  of  a  victory 
of  the  Franco- American  over  the  En- 
glish troops.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  could 
not  have  jjeen  otherwise  than  a  royalist, 
though  he  was  liberally  inclined,  and 
readily  earned  out  every  reform  that 
his  ministers  recommended.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  weak,  and  bent  like  a  reed 
before  every  breath  of  infiuence.  Had 
he,  as  has  been  suggested,  possessed 
the  genius  of  a  Napoleon,  he  might 
have  grappled  with  the  difiiculties  that 
surrounded  him,  governed  his  people 
himself  instead  of  being  governed  by 
incapable  ministers,  compelled  the  priv- 
ileged classes  to  obedience,  and  stified 
sedition  with  grape-shot.  But  it  may 
be  replied  that  it  would  have  been 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  had  a  prince 
nurtured  in  the  atmosphere  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  in  the  traditions  of  the 
eighteenth  century  —  the  heir  of  the 
Bourbons,  of  whom  it  was  said,  after 
they  had  had  twenty-five  years  of  revo- 
lutionary experience,  that  they  leai-ned 
nothing  and  forgot  nothing  —  been  en- 
dowed with  the  character  and  the  tal- 
ents which  were  needed  in  the  saviour 
of  France.  Had  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
attempted  to  compel  the  privileged 
classes  into  obedience,  another  Ravail- 
lac  might  have  been  found,  and  had  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
defied  public  opinion,  and  provoked  a 
civil  war,  it  is  more  than  likely,  from 
the  growing  power  and  infiuence  of  the 
middle  classes,  that  the  aimy  might  not 
have  proved  as  loyal  as  it  has  been 
deemed,  and  victory  might  eventually 
have  fallen  to  the  people.  The  truth 
was  that,  as  the  Comte  de  S^ur  said, 
"  The  authority  of  the  king  had  van- 
ished, and  despotism  alone  remained.^* 
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But  tlxe  responsibility  for  the  Hevolu* 
tion  rests,  uot  only  on  the  UDfoitunate 
monarch,  on  Marie  Antoinette,  or  on 
the  privileged  classes.  The  responsi- 
bility, for  the  Revolution  rests  princi- 
pally on  the  French  people  themselves. 
It  is.  true  that  the  national  deficit 
fonued  a  hideous  chasm  which  no 
means  could  be  found  to  bridge  over, 
that  the  agricultural  distress  was  ter- 
rible,, that  the  plebeian  classes  were 
overtaxed,  that  the  domination  of  the 
upper .  classes  vrsf»  n6  longer  bearable, 
and  that  the  misgovernment  of  the 
king  from  the  fall  of  Necker  was  inde- 
fensible. But  though  clear-headed  and 
logical  in  analysis  and  argument  under 
normal  conditions,  the  people  allowed 
their  reason  to  run  riot  when  their 
emotions  became  excited  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  wrongs  which  had  now 
reached  a  climax,  and,  being  too  light- 
hearted  to  reflect  what  the  results  of 
their  action  might  be,  they  fell  a  prey 
to  their  own  passions  and  to  the  theat- 
rical rhetoric  of  demagogues.  The  ar- 
dor and  impulsiveness  they  exercise  in 
the  pursuit  of  peaceful  and  laborious 
avocations,  which  mnke  them  one  of 
the  most  productive  nations  in  the 
world,  they  carried  as  vehemently  into 
the  work  of  wholesale  destruction  ;  and 
though  patriotic  in  the  highest  degree, 
never  having  been  trained  to  political 
life,  they  had  none  of  that  veneration 
for  the  traditions  of  the  past  which  is 
one  of  the  securest  bulwarks  against 
anarchy.  Too  impetuous  to  tolerate 
any  slow  process  of  reform,  once  they 
realized  the  full  extent  of  their  griev- 
ances, the  weakness  of  the  authorities, 
and  their  own  power,  they  grasped  the 
whole  hand  instead  of  the  timbers  that 
were  one  by  one  extended  to  them. 
When  the  temper  of  the  French  race 
was  inflamed  it  burst  forth  like  a  cy- 
clone, destroying  every  landmark,  over- 
whelming good  and  evil  alike  in  its 
.undiscriminating  tury.  The  Kevolu- 
lion,  whose  causes  were  welded  to- 
gether .  as  the  links  of  a  chain,  was 
fated  to  come,  and  when  it  came  its 
.history  was  inevitably  destined  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  blood. 

Ferdinand  Rothschild.  . 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
OUR  ARCTIC  HEROES. 

The  greatest  interest  which, perhaps, 
has  ever  been  taken  by  Englishmen  in 
the  matter  of  Arctic  research,  was 
aroused  by  the  disappearance,  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  his  comrades  in  the 
Erebus  and  Terror.  These  two  ships 
had  left  the  Thames  on  May  19, 1845, 
in  search  of  the  North- West  Passage  to 
India. 

In  1847,  as  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
them,  it  was  first  decided  to  send  out  a 
search  expedition  to  find  Sir  John  ;  and 
from  that  time  onward,  no  less  than 
forty  expeditions  were  made  with  the 
same  object ;  but  none  went  near  the 
spot  in  which  the  missing  party  might 
have  been  found.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  man  who,  if  his  advice  had 
been  taken  in  time,  would  actually  have 
carried  timely  aid  to  the  lost  Franklin 
expedition.  That  man  was  a  naval 
surgeon.  Dr.  King.  He  held  that  the 
missing  party  would  be  found  upon  the 
western  shores  of  King  William's  Isl- 
and by  a  journey  down  the  Great  Fish 
River  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
already  made  in  company  with  Sir  G. 
Back  in  1833-4-5.  And  the  subsequent 
researches  of  Dr.  Rae,  and  those  of 
Lieutenant  Hobson,  proved  that  this 
was  the  exact  locality  in  which  the 
missing  party  would  have  been  found. 

It  is  very  easy  to  be  wise  after  the 
event,  yet  it  is  almost  incredible  that 
not  the  least  attention  was  ever  paid  to 
Dr.  King's  most  reasonable  suggestion  ; 
and  that,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Sir 
John  Richardson's  expedition,  which 
did  not  proceed  far  enough,  every  single 
searching  party  was  sent  out  with  direc- 
tions based  upon  the  supposition  that 
Sir  John  Franklin  had  disobeyed  his 
orders  as  to  the  route  he  was  to  at- 
tempt ;  and  therefore  that  he  would  be 
found  in  an  altogether  different  direc- 
tion. 

Dr.  King  and  that  most  loving  and 
devoted  woman  and  wife.  Lady  Frank- 
lin, had  from  the  very  first  held  to  the 
notion  that  Sir  John  had  disappeared 
through  having  tried  to  follow  out  his 
instructions. 

It  must  be  remembered .  that  those 
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instructions  were  veiy  precise  and  clear. 
They  were  couched  in  these  words  : 
^^  That  after  passing  through  Lancaster 
Sound  and  Barrow  Strait,  he  was  to 
proceed  to  about  lat.  74**  X.,  long.  98** 
W.,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Cape  Walker  (a 
point  just  to  the  northward  of  Prince 
of  Wales's  Land),  and  from  thence  to 
penetrate  to  the  southward  and  west- 
ward in  a  course  as  direct  to  Behring 
Strait  as  the  position  of  the  ice  and  ex- 
istence of  land  at  present  unknown  may 
admit." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  dis- 
tinct than  these  orders,  and  yet  only  the 
proposals  of  Dr.  King,  the  route  taken 
by  Sir  J.  Richardson  and  afterwards  by 
Captain  Collinson,  were  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  Sir  John  Franklin  was 
beset  In  the  ice  in  trying  to  carry  out 
his  instructions.  The  former  proposed 
to  go  straight  to  Sir  John's  actual  posi- 
tion by  way  of  the  Great  Fish  River ; 
and  the  latter  to  meet  him.  at  any  point 
he  might  have  reached  in  trying  to 
follow  the  coast  line  of  the  continent  of 
America,  so  as  to  come  out  at  Behriug 
Strait. 

But,  as  we  know.  Dr.  King's  propo- 
sals were  summarily  rejected  by  Lord 
Palmerston's  government ;  Sir  John 
Richardson  turned  back  too  soon,  after 
having  gone  for  some  distance  in  the 
right  direction,  while  Captain  Collinson 
never  knew,  until  some  years  later, 
how  very  near  he  had  been  to  making 
the  double  discovery  of  the  fate  of  the 
Franklin  expedition  and  the  existence 
of  the  only  navigable  Xorth-West  Pas- 
sage. 

Of  the  many  search  expeditions  it  is 
only  proposed  in  what  follows  to  give  a 
very  hasty  sketch  of  three  ;  namely, 
those  conducted  respectively  by  Captain 
Collinson  in  the  Enterprise,  Captain 
McClure  in  the  Investigator,  and  Cap- 
tain McClintock  in  the  Fox,  besides 
making  mention  of  the  results  achieved 
by  Dr.  Rae,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  .Com- 
pany, in  his  celebrated  journey  over- 
land to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish 
River.  And  the  reason  for  making  this 
limited  selection  is  that  both  Dr.  Rae 
and  Captain  McClintock  discovered 
4;races  of  Sir  John  Eianklin's  missing 


expedition,  and  brought  home  articles 
which  had  belonged  to  its  members  ^ 
while  Captain  Collinson  only  just 
missed  anticipating  them  both ;  and 
Captain  McClure,  though  far  enough 
from  the  track  of  the  ships  he  sought^ 
yet  actually  accomplished,  with  the 
whole  of  his  officers  and  crew,  tlie 
Xorth-West  Passage,  though  compelled 
to  abandon  his  ship  in  so  doing.  Yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Captain  McClure 
was  not  the  tii*st  to  discover  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Xorth-West  Passage,  for  the 
members  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expe- 
dition hiid,  before  they  died,  established 
the  existence  of  another  Xorth-West 
Passage  in  a  low6r  latitude  by  connect- 
ing together  the  surveys  of  Sir  James 
Ross  with  those  of  Messrs.  Dease  and 
Simpson. 

And  here,  while  speaking  of  the  sur- 
vey of  Sir  James  Clark  Ross  in  this 
direction,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  discovery  by  him  of  the  Magnetic 
Pole  on  the  western  coast  of  Boothia 
Felix.  Every  one  now  knows  that  the 
Terrestrial  Pole  and  the  Magnetic  Pole 
are  not  coincident  in  position,  and  thiit 
while  the  former  Tepresents  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  earth's  axis,  and 
is,  of  course,  in  north  latitude  90**,  the 
latter  is  the  mysterious  spot  to  which , 
in  whatever  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face it  may  be  placed,  the  magnetic 
needle  always  points,  and  this  is  in 
north  latitude  70*^  5'  17",  west  longitude 
96*^  46'  45",  i.e.,  according  to  Sir  James 
Ross  in  183L  The  probability,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  position  of  the  Mag- 
netic Pole  is  not  always  the  same,  but 
that,  as  it  is  affected  by  the  sun,  or  pos- 
sibly by  sun  spots,  it  travels  round  in 
an  ellipse  of  small  excentricity  and  of 
very  limited  size  practically  in  a  small 
circle. 

Xo  one  knows,  and  therefore  no  one 
can  explain,  the  precise  reason  why  a 
magnetized  needle  does  point  to  that 
mysterious  spot  on  the  coast  of  Boothia 
Felix  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem^ 
there  was  in  1831  no  visible  trace  of 
anything  by  which  that  spot  could  be 
recognized,  not  even  so  much  as  a  small 
hillock  in  the  immediate  neighborhood^ 
1  and  the  only  means  of  proving   that 
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the  Magnetic  Pole  had  been  reached 
was  by  the  total  inactivity  of  the  com- 
pass at  that  spot,  coupled  with  the  al- 
most vertical  position  of  the  dipping 
needle.  On  this  most  interesting  point 
the  very  words  of  Sir  James  Ross  him- 
self shall  be  given :  "  The  amount  of 
the  dip  as  indicated  by  my  dipping 
needle  was  89**  59%  being  thus  within 
one  minute  of  the  vertical ;  while  the 
proximity  at  least  of  this  pole,  if  not 
its  actual  existence  where  we  stood, 
was  further  confirmed  by  the  action,  or 
rather  by  the  total  inaction,  of  the  sev- 
eral horizontal  needles  then  in  my  pos- 
session. These  were  suspended  in  the 
most  delicate  manner  possible,  but 
there  was  not  one  which  showed  the 
slightest  effort  to  move  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  was  placed,  a  fact  which 
even  the  most  moderately  informed  of 
readers  must  now  know  to  be  one  which 
proves  that  the  centre  of  attraction  lies 
at  a  very  small  horizontal  distance,  if  at 
any." 

Theoretically  speaking,  the  actual 
point  of  observation  upon  which  Sir 
James  Boss  last  deposited  his  dipping 
needle  and  compasses  was  one  minute, 
or  about  one  English  mile  from  the 
true  Magnetic  Pole  of  that  day,  but 
whether  one  mile  to  the  north,  south, 
east,  or  west  of  it  he  was  not  able  to 
decide.  It  would  have  been  necessary 
for  him  to  spend  some  little  time  on  the 
spot,  and  to  take  several  independent 
observations  from  different  places  in 
different  directions  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  one  another,  before  he 
could  have  decided  so  important  a 
point.  But,  alas  I  time,  provisions,  and 
strength  were  alike  wanting  ;  and,  even 
as  it  was,  he  was  only  just  able  to  re- 
gain his  ship  in  safety,  his  last  particle 
of  strength  expended,  and  his  last  bis- 
cuit consumed.  And  throughout  the 
long  series  of  Arctic  voyages  this  has 
again  and  again  been  the  fate  of  sledg- 
ing parties,  namely,  that  just  at  the 
most  critical  moment,  when  some  most 
important  discovery  was  about  to  be 
made,  provisions  and  fuel  ran  short, 
and  even  by  the  most  rigid  economy 
were  only  just  made  to  hold  out  long 
enough  to  regain  the  ship,  or  other  base 


of  operations  ;  and  then  all  had  to  be 
commenced  over  again. 

In  1850  the  fear  had  taken  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  nation  that 
some  serious  accident  must  have  hap- 
pened to  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  and 
in  that  vear  alone  no  less  than  ten  ex- 
peditions  set  sail  in  search  of  the  miss- 
ing party.  Among  these  was  the  one 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Richard 
Collinson,  consisting  of  the  two  sailing 
ships  Enterprise  and  Investigator,  the 
former  under  the  command  of  Collinson 
himself,  the  latter  of  Captain  Robert 
McCiure.  This  latter  officer  had  in 
1837,  during  the  American  rebellion, 
served  under  the  father  of  the  writer 
of  this  narrative,  when  he  was  com- 
modore of  the  Lake  squadron.  Aild 
so  it  came  about  that,  after  rounding 
Point  Barrow,  which  was  then  sup- 
posed to  be  the  northernmost  point  of 
the  continent  of  America,  Captain  Mc- 
Ciure named  the  first  unknown  point 
of  land  which  he  discovered  by  the 
name  of  his  old  captain,  little  thinking 
that  more  than  forty  years  later,  when 
he  himself  would  be  in  his  grave,  the 
son  of  that  same  old  captain  of  his 
would  be  writing  about  his  most  bril* 
liant  achievement  in  Arctic  discoveryj 
and  thanking  him  for  his  courtesy  ill 
perpetuating  on  the  Arctic  cliart  the 
name  which  he  beai-s.  These  two  ships 
sailed  from  England  on  Januaiy  20, 
1850,  to  make  the  passage  round  Capo 
Horn  and  to  enter  the  Arctic  regions 
through  Behring  Strait.  They  were 
both  provisioned  for  three  years,  al- 
though it  was  not  at  all  anticipated  that 
they  would  be  absent  so  long.  The 
Enterprise  was  much  the  faster  vessel 
of  the  two,  and  she  reached  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  eight  days  before  her  con- 
sort, and  Honolulu  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  six  days  sooner  ;  but  strange  to 
say,  by  a  bold  attempt  at  a  direct  course 
to  Behring  Strait,  instead  of  following 
the  usual  but  more  devious  course  for 
sailing  ships,  the  Investigator  arrived 
first  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  Capo 
Lisburne,  and  eventually  went  on  into 
the  Arctic  ice  alone. 

Captain  Collinson  followed  closely  be- 
hind, but  nevertheless  was  unable  to 
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double  Point  Barrow  iu  1850,  while 
McClure  had  already  done  so  ;  and  then 
;Collinson  formed  what  many  thought 
an  unwise  decision,  namely,  not  to 
spend  that  winter  in  the  Arctic  seas  at 
all.  Accordingly  he  returned  by  the 
way  he  came,  spending  the  winter  at 
S3'dney  in  New  South  Wales,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  laid  the  foundation  for 
much  subsequent  difficulty  between  his 
officera  and  Iiimsclf.  In  the  following 
year  he  returned  north,  rounded  Point 
Barrow,  and  keeping  in  the  open  water 
which  skirts  the  northern  coast  of 
America,  which  open  water  is  caused 
by  the  effluent  waters  of  the  Colville, 
Mackenzie,  and  Coppermine  Rivei*s 
•flowing  along  the  coast,  he  followed  in 
the  track  of  the  Investigator ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  like  that  ship,  made  the 
attempt  to  pass  into  Melvilie  Sound  by 
way  of  Prince  of  "Wales  Strait ;  and 
although  he  pushed  his  ship  a  few  miles 
further  into  Melville  Sound  than  the 
Investigator  had  been,  he  was  unable  to 
get  through  and  was  forced  to  winter 
there  in  1851-2.  Starting  again  in  the 
summer  of  1852,  Captain  Collinson,  fail- 
ing to  round  Nelson  Head,  the  southern 
extremity  oC  Banks ^  Land,  steered  at 
once  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  pass- 
ing around  WoUaston  Land,  through 
Dolphin  and  Union  Strait,  Coronation 
Oulf,  and  Dease's  Strait,  finally  went 
into  his  winter  quarters,  1852-3,  in  Cam- 
bridge Bay,  at  the  Victoria  end  of  Wol- 
laston  Land.  And  it  was  from  this  bay 
that  Captain  Collinson  himself  travelled 
with  a  sledge  to  the  furthest  point  he 
ever  reached,  namely  Gateshead  Island, 
where  he  was  within  forty  miles  of  the 
spot  where  the  Erebus  and  Terror  had 
been  abandoned,  and  within  fifty-five 
miles  of  Point  Victory  in  King  AVilliam 
Island,  a  point  to  which  Collinson  knew 
that  Sir  James  Boss  had  penetrated 
from  Baffin's  Bay^  and  Lancaster  Sound 
in  1831  ;  and  lind  he  only  decided  to 
stHke  across  to  Point  Victory,  instead 
of  returning  to  his  ship  in  Cambridge 
Bay,  he  would  have  found  himself  not 
only  the  first  living  discoverer  of  the 
North-West  Passage,  but  would  also 
without  doubt  have  discovered  the  cairn 
at  Point  Victory,  within  which  Lieuten- 


ant Hobson  of  McClintock's  expedition 
afterwards  found  the  only  record  we 
have  ever  had  of  the  fate  of  the  Frank- 
lin expedition.  It  is,  however,  verj" 
problematical  whether  at  the  time  that 
Captain  Collinson  stood  on  Gateshead 
Island,  looking  over  towards  King  Wil- 
liam Island,  he  could  have  saved  the 
lives  of  any  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
party,  for  even  then  they  had  been  out 
eight  3'ears,  having  originally  only  been 
supplied  with  three  years'  provisions  ; 
and,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  even  of 
this  quantity  nearly  all  the  preserved 
meats  had  failed  them  and  had  been  left 
behind  at  Beechey  Island,  their  winter 
quarters  of  1845-6,  having  been  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  human  food. 

From  Cambridge  Bay  Captain  Collin- 
son returned  by  the  way  he  came,  being 
unable,  however,  to  get  round  Point 
Barrow  again  without  spending  another 
winter,  1853-4,  in  the  Arctic  regions ; 
and  it  was  towards  the  latter  end  of 
1854,  or  the  beginning  of  1855,  when 
the  writer  of  these  lines  was  living  with 
his  father  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
the  Naval  Dockyard,  that  a  very  ugly- 
looking,  bluff-bowed  ship  made  lier  num- 
ber, as  she  stood  into  Simons  Bay,  which 
told  us  that  the  long-lost  Enterprise 
had  returned  to  the  land  of  the  living, 
at  a  time  when  many  feared  she  had 
gone  down  with  all  hands,  for  nothing 
whatever  had  been  heard  of  her  since 
she  had  left  Sydney  early  in  1851.  And 
then,  within  a  few  hours,  the  writer  of 
these  words  sat  at  his  dear  old  father's 
mahogany  table,  exactly  opposite  to 
Captain  Collinson,  and  saw  him  enjoy- 
ing the  first  good  dinner  he  had  eaten 
for  many  a  long  year.  It  was  during 
that  dinner,  or  rather  after  it,  when  the 
Arctic  explorer  was  telling  the  tale  of 
his  hair-breadth  escapes,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  this  narrative  was  laid. 

The  Investigator  meanwhile  had 
fared  better  in  all  respects  than  her 
consort,  with  the  senior  officer  onboard, 
for  although  she  left  her  bones  to  perish 
in  the  ice,  yet  she  carried  her  crew  so 
far  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  that  they  were  able  to  walk  over 
the  ice  from  the  Investigator  in  Mercy 
Bay  to  the  Besolute  at  Dealy  Island ; 
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thus  in  their  own  persons  making  the 
North-West  Passage,  a  feat  which  for 
four  hundred  years  had  often  been 
attempted,  but  never  before  accom- 
plished. 

Looking  at  the  perfected  map  of  the 
Polar  regions  which  we  now  have,  it 
seems  a  very  easy  thing  indeed  to  have 
done,  but  we  must  remember  that 
McClure  had  literally  to  feel  his  way 
along,  and  at  the  same  time  to  construct 
his  chart  as  he  went.  His  ship  passed 
through  Behring  Stmit  late  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1850,  rounded  Point  Barrow 
in  safety,  and,  hugging  the  American 
shore,  attempted  to  pass  through  Prince 
of  Wales  Strait,  but  was  stopped  by  the 
fixed  ice  of  Melville  Sound  ;  and,  unable 
to  retreat,  was  compelled  to  winter 
there.  In  the  following  summer  Cap- 
tain McClure  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
entrance  of  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  and 
steering  due  north  skirted  round  Banks' 
Land,  which  thus  he  had  discovered  to 
be  an  island,  and  eventually  he  laid  up 
his  ship  in  a  small  bay,  called  Mercy 
Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  Banks'  Ijand, 
where  she  would  now  be  found,  unless 
indeed  the  ice  had  caused  her  to  die  the 
natural  death  of  an  Arctic  ship.  Two 
more  winters  were  spent  in  Mercy  Bay, 
and  much  valuable  work  done  by  sledge 
parties  exploring  the  adjacent  coast 
lines.  But  at  last  the  time  came  when 
provisions  began  to  run  short,  and  it 
was  felt  that  an  attempt  must  be  made 
(in  their  case  almost  a  hopeless  one)  to 
abandon  the  ship,  and  to  travel  south- 
ward to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River.  Had  this  attempt  been  made, 
and  had  Captain  McClure  abandoned 
his  ship  and  started  on  that  perilous 
voyage,  the  probability  is  that  not  a 
soul  would  have  lived  to  tell  the  story 
of  their  discovery  of  a  North-West  Pas- 


sage. 


But  just  when  all  was  ready  to  make 
a  start,  and  the  word  was  about  to  be 
given,  "  All  hands  abandon  ship,"  Cap- 
tain McClure,  with  his  first  lieutenant, 
thought  he  would  go  and  have  a  last 
look  round,  and  bid  a  long  adieu  to  the 
now  familiar  Bay  of  Mercy,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  they  espied  a  strange-looking 
object  approaching  them.    This  was  on 


April  6,  1853,  when,  to  use  Captain 
McClure 's  own  words,  "  we  perceived 
a  figure  walking  i*apidly  towards  us. 
From  his  pace  and  gestures  we  both 
naturally  supposed  at  first  that  he  was 
some  one  of  our  party  pursued  by  a 
bear,  but  as  we  approached  him  doubts 
arose  as  to  who  it  could  be.  He  was 
certainly  unlike  any  of  our  men,  and 
yet  we  felt  certain  that  no  one  else  was 
near.  When  within  about  two  hundred 
yards  of  us  this  strange  figure  threw 
up  his  arms  and  made  gesticulations 
resemblihg  those  used  by  an  Esqui- 
maux, besides  shouting  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  words  which,  from  the  wind 
and  the  intense  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, sounded  like  a  wild  screech ; 
and  this  brought  us  fairly  to  a  stand- 
still. The  stranger  came  quietly  on, 
and  we  saw  that  his  face  was  as  black 
as  ebony,  and  really  at  the  moment 
we  might  be  pawloned  for  wondering 
whether  he  was  a  denizen  of  this  or 
the  other  world,  and  had  he  but  given 
us  a  glimpse  of  a  tail  or  a  cloven  hoof 
we  should  assuredly  have  taken  to  our 
legs.  As  it  was  we  gallantly  stood  our 
ground,  and,  hatl  the  skies  fallen  upon 
us,  we  could  hardly  have  been  more 
astonished  than  when  the  dark-faced 
stranger  called  out,  •  I  am  Lieutenant 
Pirn,  late  of  the  Herald  and  now  in  the 
Resolute  ;  Captain  Kellett  is  in  her  at 
Dealy  Island.'  "  It  can  readily  be  im- 
agined what  astonishment  these  few 
words  created  when  it  is  remembered 
that  on  July  31  or  August  1,  1850,  Cap- 
tain Kellett,  in  the  Herald,  had  parted 
with  the  Investigator  after  passing 
through  Behring  Strait  from  the  Pa- 
cific ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  veiy  last 
officer  of  the  Herald  to  leave  the  deck 
of  the  Investigator  off  Point  Barrow 
had  been  Lieutenant  Bedford  Pirn, 
while  on  that  April  6,  1853,  the  dark- 
faced  stranger  who  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  starving  heroes  of  Arctic  dis- 
covery was  the  veiy  same  officer,  under 
the  same  captain,  having  in  the  mean 
time  returned  round  the  Horn  to  En- 
gland, and  gone  north  again,  in  another 
ship,  through  the  Atlantic  by  way  of 
Baffin's  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound.  So 
that  the  mysterious  stranger  who  sud- 
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denly  appeared  before  the  astonished 
McClure  well  knew  the  cause  for  the 
stavt  of  incredulity  with  which  his 
speech  was  received  :  "I  am  Lieu- 
tenant Bedford  Pim,  late  of  the  Herald, 
and  now  in  the  Resolute,  Captain  Kel- 
lett  is  in  her  at  Dealy  Island." 

Thus  the  whole  party  were  rescued, 
walking  safely  over  the  ice  of  Melville 
Sound  to  the  Resolute,  and  thence  in 
detachments  were  taken  back  to  En- 
jrland ;  not  indeed  having  found  Sir 
John  Franklin,  or  any  traces  of  him, 
but  having  made,  in  their  own  persons, 
the  lonjs:  sousjht  after  North-West  Pas- 
sage  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  had 
never  been  done  before,  and  in  all  hu- 
man probability  it  will  never  be  done 
again. 

It  was  just  after  this  time,  when  no 
one  expected  further  tidings  of  Sir  John 
Fmnklin  and  his  party,  that  Dr.  Rae, 
who  had  simply  gone  out  on  a  geograph- 
ical expedition  to  connect  Sir  James 
Ross's  Magnetic  Pole  with  his  own 
former  discoveries  to  the  southward  of 
it,  sent  home  the  startling  intelligence 
that  he  had  met  an  Esquimaux  who 
told  him  that  a  large  party  of  white  men 
had  died  of  starvation,  a  long  distance 
to  the  westward,  and  beyond  a  large 
river,  and  this  river  he  thought  was 
Back's  Grejit  Fish  River,  an  idea  which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  correct. 

The  story  told  to  Dr.  Rae  by  the  Es- 
quimaux was  that,  six  winters  before, 
while  some  of  his  countrymen  were 
killins:  seals  near  the  north  end  of  Kins: 
William  Island,  about  forty  white  men 
were  seen  dragging  a  boat  and  sledges 
over  the  ice  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island.  All  the  men,  he  said,  hauled 
the  drag  ropes  except  one  tall,  stout, 
middle-aged  officer  (doubtless  Captain 
Crozier).  And  further,  he  said,  they 
were  evidently  in  want  of  provisions, 
and  signified  by  signs  that  they  were 
going  where  they  expected  to  find 
deer  to  shoot.  I^ater  on  in  the  same 
season  the  corpses  of  thirty  persons  and 
some  graves  were  discovered  on  the 
continent  of  America,  and  five  dead 
bodies  on  an  island  near  it.  These 
without  doubt  were  the  last  survivors  of 
the  Franklin  expedition.    Some  of  the 


bodies  were  in  a  tent,  others  under  a 
boat,  which  had  been  turned  keel  up  so 
as  to  form  a  shelter,  and  some  were 
scattered  about  in  different  directions. 
Dr.  Rae  on  this  expedition  succeeded 
in  purchasing  from  the  Esquimaux 
various  articles,  especially  silver  spoons 
and  forks,  which  had  belonged  to  differ- 
ent officers  of  Franklin's  ships,  and 
which  had  their  initials  or  crests  en- 
graved upon  them.  Upon  his  return, 
the  sum  of  10,000Z.  was  paid  to  him 
and  his  party  as  the  reward  offered  to 
any  one  who  would  obtain  authentic 
information  of  the  fate  of  the  Franklin 
expedition. 

Later  on  —  i.e.,  in  1855  —  our  govern- 
ment requested  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany to  send  another  party  down  the 
Great  Fish  River  to  explore  its  estuarj', 
and  search  for  any  further  traces  of  our 
missing  countiymen.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Anderson,  one  of  their  factors,  was 
selected  for  this  purpose,  and  he  too 
discovered  traces  of  the  Franklin  party 
at  the  rapids,  just  below  Franklin 
Lake.  He  also  discovered  the  spot  on 
Montreal  Island  where  the  Esquimaux 
had  broken  up  the  boat  ;  but  he  could 
not  find  a  scrap  of  paper  or  a  record,  or 
a  single  human  bone,  or  even  a  grave. 
The  relics  of  the  Franklin  expedition 
before  mentioned  were  exhibited  in  the 
Naval  Exhibition  at  Chelsea  in  1891, 
and  tbev  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  at  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Very  naturally,  Lady  Franklin  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  negative  result ; 
and  she  urged  the  government  of  that 
day  to  send  yet  another  searching  expe- 
dition by  sea  to  King  William  Island, 
or  its  vicinity,  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing up  the  mystery  and  uncertainty 
which  surrounded  the  fate  of  her  be- 
loved husband  and  his  gallant  compan- 
ions. But  in  this  she  failed.  Yet, 
nothing  daunted,  she  herself,  almost  at 
her  own  cost,  fitted  out  the  yacht  Fox, 
and,  placing  lier  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Leopold  McClintock,  sent  her 
out  in  1857  to  go  and  bring  her  back 
tidings  of  her  lost  husband. 

At  first  the  Fox  was  most  unfortu- 
nate, for,  in  trying  to  make  the  North 
Water  at  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay,  she 
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was  be^et  in  the  pack,  and  drifted  help- 
lessly with  it  for  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  days,  for  thirteen  hundred  apd 
•eight3'-five  statute  miles,  thus  losing  a 
whole  season. 

The  next  year  she  returned  to  the 
charge,  passed  safely  up  Baffin's  Bay 
into  the  North  Water,  across  through 
Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow  Strait, 
down  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  almost 
through  Bellot  Strait,  near  the  western 
entrance  of  which,  in  a  small  bay  called 
Kennedy  Harbor,  the  gallant  little  Fox 
was  frozen  in  for  her  second  winter. 
And  from  thence  McClintock  equipped 
those  three  sledging  parties,  two  of 
which  were  destined  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fate  of  the  Franklin  expe- 
dition, and  the  early  death  of  Sir  John 
himself  ;  and  the  other  to  add  many 
hundreds  of  miles  of  undiscovered  land 
to  the  Arctic  chart. 

The  first  party,  under  the  charge  of 
Captain  Allen  Young,  was  to  examine 
the  land  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Biixl, 
off  the  western  entrance  to  Bellot 
Strait ;  the  second,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Hobson,  to  go  down 
the  west  coast  of  Boothia  Felix,  and, 
crossing  over  to  the  north  end  of  King 
AVilliam  Island,  to  explore  a  poilion  of 
its  western  shores  in  search  of  traces  of 
the  Erebus  and  Terror,  and  thence  over 
to  Gateshead  Island  so  as  to  connect  if 
possible  that  point  with  Mr.  Wynniatt's 
furthest ;  the  third,  under  the  command 
of  McClintock  himself,  was  to  accom- 
pany Lieutenant  Ilobson  as  far  as  King 
William  Island,  and  from  thence  to 
pass,  by  the  eastern  coast  of  that  island, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 
returning  to  the  Fox  by  the  western 
side  of  King  William  Island. 

On  the  way  down  McClintock  and 
Hobson  met  some  Esquimaux,  who  told 
them  that  a  long  time  ago  two  ships 
had  been  wrecked  off  their  coast ;  that 
one  ship  went  down  as  she  was,  while 
the  other  was  driven  on  shore,  but  the 
exact  spot  mentioned  could  never  be 
found.  One  of  the  natives  said  that 
when  they  boanled  the  stranded  ship 
they  found  the  body  of  one  man,  but 
that  the  rest  of  the  crew  went  away  to 
the  large   river.      Lower  down    some 


more  Esquimaux  were  met  with,  and 
these  were  found  to  be  in  possession  of 
silver  spoons  and  forks*  bearing  the 
crests  and  initials  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
Captain  Crozier,  Captain  Fitzjames, 
and  others.  These  articles  McCUntodk 
obtained  from  them  at  the  price  of  four 
needles  each.  Going  on  further  south, 
Montreal  Island  and  Point  Ogle  were 
each  visited,  but  without  result  of  any 
kind.  Returning  up  the  western  shore 
of  King  William  Island,  the  first  trace 
which  McClintock  met  with  of  the  miss- 
ing crews  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  was 
the  skeleton  of  a  single  man,  apparently 
an  officer's  servant  or  a  ship's  steward. 
Off  Cape  Herschel  McClintock  found  a 
small  cairn  erected  by  Lieutenant  Hob- 
son, who  had  been  there  but  six  days 
previously,  and  who  had  left  a  tetter  for 
his  commanding  officer  saying  that,  al- 
though he  had  failed  to  find  any  traces 
of  the  wrecked  ships  in  the  position  de- 
scribed by  the  Esquimaux,  yet  he  had 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  only  writ- 
ten record  of  the  doings  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  companions  since 
parting  with  the  whalers  at  the  head  of 
Baffin's  Bay  ;  the  only  record  indeed 
of  any  kind  which  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered from  that  time  to  this. 

That  record  was  found  in  a  cairn 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  retreat- 
ing Franklin  party  at  Point  Victory, 
the  nearest  point  of  land  to  the  place 
in  which  the  Erebus  and  Terror  had 
been  abandoned.  It  was  simply  a 
printed  paper  supplied  to  all  discovery 
ships  ;  and  upon  it  was  written,  appar- 
ently by  Lieutenant  Graham  Gore,  the 
following  account,  and  although  Arctic 
travellers  and  those  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  Arctic  researches  are  quite 
familiar  with  it,  from  reading  McClin- 
tock's  charming  book  on  "  the  fate  of 
Franklin  and  his  discoveries"  com- 
monly known  as  "the  Yoyage  of  the 
Fox,"  yet  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
who  have  never  seen  it,  the  record  is 
here  repeated.  It  runs  thus  :  "  28th 
of  May,  1847,  H.M.  ships  Erebus  and 
Terror  wintered  in  the  ice  in  latitude 
70*  5'  N.— longitude  98**  23'  W., 
having  wintered  in  1846-7  at  Beechey 
Island  in  latitude  74*»  43'  28'' N.— Ion- 
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gitud©  91**  39^  16"  W.,  after  having 
ascended  Wellington  Channel  to  lati- 
tude 77^  and  returned  by  the  West  side 
of  Comwallis  Island.  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin commanding  the  expedition.  All 
well.  A  party  consisting  of  two  offi- 
cers and  six  men  left  the  ships  on 
Monday,  24th  May,  1847." 

There  is  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  this 
record,  as  the  date  of  the  two  ships 
wintering  at  Beechey  Island  W£is  1845-^ 
and  not  1846-7.  The  winter  of  1846-7 
was  clearly  spent  in  the  ice  in  the  posi- 
tion described  in  the  document.  We 
know,  therefore,  that  on  May  28, 1847, 
all  was  well  with  the  expedition,  and 
doubtless  all  were  yet  full  of  hope  that 
they  would  accomplish  the  desire  of 
their  hearts  and  make  the  Korth-West 
Passage. 

But  upon  the  same  paper  a  later  date 
and  further  record  was  added,  and  the 
writing  was  in  another  baud,  as  fol- 
lows:  "April  25,  1848. —H.M.  ships 
Erebus  and  Terror  were  deserted  on 
22nd  April,  ^\q  leagues  N.N.W.  of 
this,  having  been  beset  since  12th  Sep- 
tember, 1846.  The  officers  and  crews 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  live 
souls,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
r.  R.  M.  Crozier,  landed  here  in  latitude 
96^  37'  42"  N.  — longitude  98**  41'  W. 
Sir  John  Franklin  died  on  the  11th 
June,  1847  ;  and  the  total  loss  by  deaths 
in  the  expedition  has  been  to  this  date 
nine  officers  and  fifteen  men."  This 
was  signed  by  both  Captain  Crozier 
and  Captain  Fitzjames,  and  a  footnote 
added  "  and  start  on  to-morrow,  26th, 
for  Back's  Fish  River." 

And  then  commenced  that  fatal  march 
when  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
five  brave  English  sailors  started  to 
walk,  and  to  drag  heavy  boats,  along 
the  shores  of  King  William  Island, 
hoping  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Fish  River,  and  to  ascend  it  to  one  of 
the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company's  stations, 
from  whence  succor  could  be  had.  And 
it  is  lamentable  to  think  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  Captain  Crozier 
penned  those  last  few  words  which 
ever  in  this  world  he  was  to  write  — 
"and  start  on  to-morrow,  26th,  for 
Back's    Fish    River"  —  there    was    a 


noted  Arctic  traveller,  a  former  com- 
panion of  Back's,  begging  and  entreat- 
ing of  the  English  Admiralty  Boaixl  of 
that  day  to  let  him  go  to  the  help  of 
Franklin's  party  by  way  of  that  very 
Great  Fish  River,  with  eveiy  inch  of 
which  he  was  acquainted,  and  at  the 
entrance  to  which  he  would  have  come 
upon  the  famishing  party  just  in  time 
to  save  their  lives. 

Captain  Crozier  and  his  party  of  one 
hundred  and  five  English  sailors  left 
their  ships  on  April  22,  1848,  but  on 
June  10, 1847,  Dr.  King  wrote  a  letter 
to  Earl  Grey,  the  then  colonial  secre- 
tary, pointing  out  that  the  missing  ex- 
pedition was  in  all  human  probability 
on  the  western  coast  of  North  Somerset, 
which  then  was  thought  to  be  only  a 
continuation  of  King  William  Island ; 
and  that,  therefore,  its  members  would 
be  found  by  a  journey  down  the  Great 
Fish  River.  Will  it  be  believed  ?  His 
letter  was  certainly  officially  acknowl- 
edged, but  it  never  received  any  answer 
at  all.  Amongst  all  the  many  and 
costly  expeditions  which  had  been  sent 
out  by  a  grateful  country,  surely  one 
more  might  have  been  encouraged,  and 
that  a  most  inexpensive  and  simple 
one,  the  raison  WUre  of  which  wJis  the 
almost  absolute  certainty  that  an  En- 
glish naval  captain  had  gone  whither 
his  instructions  directed  him  to  go. 

And  meantime  those  poor  souls 
starved  and  hoped,  and  dropped  down 
dead  as  they  walked  ;  and,  of  all  their 
number,  only  the  corpses  of  thirty  men 
and  a  few  graves  were  found  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  five 
dead  bodies  on  Montreal  Island,  the 
skeleton  of  the  steward,  and  two  skele- 
tons in  a  boat  about  fifty  miles  from 
Point  Victory. 

The  supposition  is  that  the  fatal  re- 
treat was  made  some  time  during  the 
short  summer  of  1848,  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  those  few  whose  bodies 
were  discovered,  all  the  rest  had  found 
a  grave  at  nature's  hands  in  the  shape 
of  the  winter  snow,  beneath  which  all 
traces  of  them  were  hidden  from  the 
view  of  both  Hobson  and  McClintock, 
who  travelled  over  the  very  same 
ground  as  that  by  which  the  retreating 
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Franklin  party  had  endeavored  to  reach 
the  Great  Fish  River,  but  which,  when 
those  two  officers  passed  over  it,  was 
covered  with  thick  snow,  beneath  which 
all  the  rest  were  lying  buried,  as  it  was 
in  the  case  of  the  one  solitary  skeleton 
found  by  McClintock,  and  of  which  he 
writes,  ^^  Shortly  after  midnight  of  the 
2oth  May,  when  slowly  walking  along  a 
gravel  ridge  near  the  beach,  which  the 
winds  kept  partially  bare  of  snow,  I 
came  upon  a  human  skeleton,  partly 
exposed,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
fragments  of  clothing  appearing  through 
the  snow*.  The  skeleton,  now  perfectly 
bleached,  was  lying  upon  its  face  ;  and 
it  was  a  melancholy  truth  that  the  old 
Esquimaux  woman  spoke  when  she 
said,  that  they  fell  down  and  died  as 
they  walked  along." 

It  was  then  eleven  years  since  all 
this  had  happened  ;  it  is  now  just  four 
times  eleven  years ;  and  while  men 
and  women,  not  then  born,  are  now 
reading  this  narrative  of  facts,  comfort- 
ably seated  by  their  firesides,  those 
whitened  bones  of  Arctic  heroes  long 
gone  to  rest  still  lie  bleaching  beneath 
the  northern  snow,  their  faces  turned 
towards  that  far-off  home  they  never 
more  could  reach,  and  looking  to  the 
very  last  for  help  that  never  came. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
MY  PUPILS  IN  THE  GREAT  KAKROO. 

"  Maraisburg  !  "  said  the  driver, 
pointing  with  his  whip  over  the  valley 
of  the  Plain. 

"Where?"  I  asked. 

"  Dere  !  "  he  nodded,  as  the  four 
horses  broke  into  a  gallop,  glad  to 
have  surmounted  the  long  up-gradient 
through  the  sandy  soil. 

I  looked  carefully  over  the  expanse 
of  the  veUl  right  up  to  the  level-topped 
mountains  on  the  horizon.  A  conical 
hill  of  regular  geometrical  contour  lay, 
grey  and  isolated,  on  the  carpet  of  Kar- 
roo grass  in  the  middle  distance  to  the 
right,  as  if  it  had  been  left  there  by 
accident.  Straight  ahead  a  few  red  and 
white  objects,  like  bricks,  were  visible, 
with  a  cluster  apparently  of  little  toy- 


I  trees.  "  Where  ?  "  I  repeated.  "  My 
eyes  are  pretty  good,  but  I  can't  see 
it." 

The  driver  nodded  again.  He  knew 
no  English,  or  next  to  none.  "  Yah  I 
'Alf-hour  I " 

I  tried  once  more.  Half  an  hour, 
say,  four  miles ;  it  could  not  be  away 
over  there,  then,  by  those  mountains. 
From  the  box-seat  of  the  mail-cart  I 
described  an  imaginary  semi-circle  with 
a  radius  of  four  miles,  and  searched 
backwards  and  forwards  along  this 
curve  till  I  could. have  sworn  there  was 
no  Maraisburg  on  it  or  near  it.  The 
driver  nudged  me  with  his  elbow,  and 
pointed  with  his  long  whip  over  the 
ears  of  the  off-leader.  He  was  aiming 
straight  at  the  little  collection  of  objects 
in  the  foreground,  apparently  about  half 
a  mile  away.  I  looked  at  him  half  in 
derision,  half  in  awe.  ''Surely  you 
don't  mean  thatV* 

"Yah,  yah  I  Maraisburg!  'Alf- 
hour I " 

These  little  playthings  were  indeed 
real  houses  and  trees,  only  farther, 
much  farther  off  than  they  seemed. 
The  illusion  (presenting  as  small  and 
near  objects  really  remote  and  large) 
was  due  to  the  extreme  dryness  'and 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  ele- 
vated plains  of  the  norlh-eastern  Kar- 
roo, and  to  the  unsuspected  magnitude 
of  the  scale  on  which  nature  had  built. 
That  back  scene  of  mountains  was 
thirty  miles  away  ;  that  conical  hillock 
at  least  fifteen,  and  a  thousand  feet 
high  ;  that  little  cluster  of  toys  was  the 
important  village  of  Maraisburg^  con- 
nected by  telegi*aph  with  Cradock  and 
Cape  Town,  and  boasting  a  town  hall,  a 
school,  a  Dutch  Beformed  Church,  and 
a  hotel. 

Whipping  up  the  leaders,  we  drove 
in  considerable  style  to  the  gates  of  the 
hotel  yard,  and  alighted,  stiff  and  weary 
with  the  thirty-five  miles'  drive.  I  in- 
quired at  the  bar  if  Mr.  Van  Breda  had 
been  heard  of.  "  Oh,  yes,"  was  the 
answer.  '*  Mr.  Van  Breda  drove  in  to 
meet  you  on  Monday.  Probably  he 
will  be  here  again  to-morrow."  Clearly 
they  knew  who  I  was.  It  was  a  com- 
fort, too,  to  find  that  one  pe]:sou,  at 
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least,  in  the  Great  Karroo  could  speak 
English.  ^'  Can  I  have  a  bed  here,  sCnd 
something  to  eat  ?  "  "  Yes.  Will  you 
step  this  way?  "  Except  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  superfluous  "  sir,"  I  might 
have  been  in  an  English  inn.  I  stepped 
that  way,  and  sat  down  to  rest  in  a 
comfortable  parlor.  After  my  seven 
hours'  jolt  from  Cradock  I  was  disin- 
clined to  explore  the  town,  which,  in- 
deed, I  had  been  examining  for  the  last 
two  hours  through  an  inverted  tele- 
scope, as  it  were,  and  had  really  seen 
all  there  was  to  see.  The  view  had 
never  altered  for  a  dozen  miles  or  so. 
We  seemed  to  be  no  nearer  the  moun- 
tain or  the  conical  hill.  Maraisburg 
itself,  "sitting,"  as  the  Dutch  say,  in 
the  middle  of  the  veld^  with  no  house  or 
road  or  tree  visible  for  a  space  of  ten 
miles  round,  seemed  hardly  real.  I 
felt  as  if  I  liad  been  caught  up  by  a 
genius,  and  planted  in  some  unknown 
land. 

The  truth  was  less  romantic.  I  had 
come  out  to  the  Cape  on  medical  ad- 
vice, to  avoid  the  winter  climate  of 
England ;  and  had  applied  for,  and 
obtained  through  the  kindness  of  the 
superintendent  of  education  at  Cape 
Town,  a  situation  as  tutor,  or  school- 
master, in  the  family  of  Mr.  Van 
Breda,  a  Dutchman,  in  the  healthiest 
part  of  the  colony.  Such  teaching  as  I 
had  done  hitherto  had  not  been  ele- 
mentary ;  still,  I  undertook  the  task 
with  few  misgivings  at  lirst.  Of  the 
number  and  age  of  my  pupils  I  had  no 
idea,  and  could  only  guess  at  the  sub- 
jects which  I  should  be  required  to 
teach.  "Take  your  gim  with  you," 
said  the  superintendent-general ;  "  the 
work  will  be  nothing."  I  had  no  gun  ; 
but  as  to  the  work  I  am  constrained 
to  observe  that  the  superintendent- 
general  was  mistaken. 

It  happened  that  I  had  been  en- 
trusted by  a  chance  travelling  acquaint- 
ance with  a  letter  for  a  leading  citizen 
of  Maraisburg,  a  blacksmith  and  wheel- 
wright by  trade.  To  his  forge  I  accord- 
ingly repaired  next  morning,  and  met 
with  a  hearty  welcome.  He  was  En- 
glish, that  is  of  English,  not  Dutch, 
descent,  and  bore  the  mysterious  name 


of  Harris.  Of  course  he  was  acquainted 
with  my  business.  "I'd  sooner  be 
anything  than  a  schoolmaster,'?  he 
said,  a  sentiment  by  no  means  rare ; 
"  but  you'll  find  Mr.  Van  Breda  a  very 
nice  gentleman."  I  had  formed  the 
same  idea  from  his  letter  to  me  ;  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  hear  the  in^ression 
confirmed.  Just  then  a  light  spring- 
cart  with  a  canvas  hood  and  two  horses 
drove  quickly  past,  and  pulled  up  at  the 
post-ofiice  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
square,  or  market-place,  of  which  the 
village  consisted. 

"  There  he  is  !  "  said  ray  friend.  I 
turned  out  of  the  forge,  and  went  to 
meet  Mr.  Van  Breda  as  he  walked 
across  the  open  space.  We  shook 
hands  in  the  middle  of  it.  Mr.  Van 
Breda  was  a  short,  though  weU-rbuilt 
man,  with  a  grey  beard,  and,  in  contrast 
to  most  of  the  Dutchmen  I  had  seen, 
very  well  dressed. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  drove  in  for  me  on 
Monday,"  I  said. 

"  That  doesn't  matter,"  he  replied 
with  an  excellent  English  accent.  "  I 
drive  in  every  week ;  I  or  one  of  my 
sons.  If  you  will  be  ready  I'll  start  in 
about  an  hour." 

Here  he  left  me  and  I  returned  to 
the  hotel  to  pay  my  bill.  In  an  hour 
Mr.  Van  Breda  drove  up  ;  my  luggage 
was  hoisted  into  the  cart,  the'  black- 
smith shouted  •'  So  long  I  "  from  his 
forge,  and  we  were  off.  The  cart 
rocked  and  swayed  on  its  light  springs 
as  we  drove  across  the  yeW,  on  or  off 
the  track,  according  as  it  was  smoother 
or  rougher  than  the  adjoining  country. 
"  Smoke  ?  "  said  Mr.  Van  Breda,  hand- 
ing me  a  great  pouch  full  of  Boer  to- 
bacco. I  filled  my  pipe  with  difficulty, 
cannoning  repeatedly  against  my  com- 
panion during  the  process  ;  for  I  had 
no  third  hand  to  hold  on  by.  We 
started  a  spring-buck  or  two  as  we 
drove  along,  to  my  intense  excitement, 
even  Mr.  Van  Breda  being  moved  to 
point  them  out  with  the  whip  as  they 
leaped  gracefully  to  the  shelter  of  some 
bush.  He  said  very  little,  and  smoked 
incessantly  for  two  houra  or  more. 
Having  come  six  hundred  miles  from 
Cape  Town  to  teach,  I  was  curious  to 
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know  at  least  the  number  of  my  pupils 
and  what  they  were  expected  to  learni 
I  had  pictured  to  myself  three  or  four 
shambling  farm-lads  coming  indoors  for 
an  hour  or  two  every  morning  to  do 
£ums  in  long  division,  and  to  learn  to 
read  English  out  of  a  horn-book.  As 
Mr.  Van  Breda  volunteered  no  informa- 
tion on  this  matter,  I  took  occasion, 
on  his  making  some  remark  about  his 
children,  to  ask  how  many  he  had. 

''  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you," 
he  answered  with  a  twinkle  of  humor 
in  his  kind  blue  eyes.  "  My  first  wife 
had  four.  We  have  had  twelve  since  ; 
but  I  lost  my  little  Adriana  a  year 
ago.  The  others,  thank  God,  are  well 
and  strong.  The  doctor  says  there  isnH 
a  family  so  healthy  for  forty  miles 
round." 

My  mental  picture  of  the   three  or 
four   hobbledehoys    now    shifted,    dis- 
solved, and  reformed  itself  into  a  more 
regular   and    imposing   vision.        Me- 
thought  I  saw  before  me  a  row  of  fif- 
teen lads,  ranged  in  descending  scale  of 
magnitude  from  six  feet  high  to  three, 
each  one  of  them  thirsting  for  instruc- 
tion proportioned  to  his  height.    "  They 
do  not  all  go  to  school,"  added  Mr.  Van 
Breda.     A  sense  of  relief  came  over 
me,  to    be    suddenly  disturbed.     For 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  thought  oc- 
curred  that  it  was  very  unlikely  this 
large   family  consisted  of  boys  alone. 
Perhaps  I  should  have  to  teach  girls  as 
well ;   perhaps    even  grown-up  young 
ladies  I      The    thought  was  eminently 
disquieting.     Boys,  at  any  rate  English 
boys,  I  knew  by  experience  that  I  could 
manage,  in  time  of  need,  by  working 
on  their  feelings,  or,  in  extreme  cases, 
by  physical  castigation.     But  with  girls 
the    latter   expedient  was    out  of  the 
question,  and  even  the  former  seemed 
to  be    fraught   with    unknown    perils. 
Besides,    though  I    might    exhibit  an 
a<lamantine  firmness  with  boys,  in  the 
hands  of  a  class  of  young  ladies  I  felt 
that  I  should  be  as  wax.     I  dared  not 
ask    Mr.   Van    Breda  if  he   had    any 
daughters. 

Doubts  on  this  head  were  soon  set  at 
rest.  Hounding  the  shoulder  of  a  low 
rocky  eminence  we  were  greeted  by  a 


burst  of  happy  voices  ;  and  a  swarm  of 
children  jumped,  clambered,  and  fell 
from  a  gate  on  which  they  had  been 
perched,  and  ran. shouting  to  meet  us. 
Beautiful  children  they  were,  blue^eyed, 
golden-haired,  and  as  active  as  gazelles ; 
three  boys  and  two  girls,  the  eldest  girl 
about  ten  years  old.  Mr.  Van  Breda 
drove  quickly  past,  saluting  with  his 
whip,  and  then  slackened  his  pace 
down  to  give  them  a  chance  ;  for,  need- 
less to  say,  they  were  racing  after  us 
at  the  top  of  their  speed.  The  smaller 
girl  quickly  outstripped  the  rest. 

Perhaps  I  may  venture  here  to  re- 
cord my  opinion  that  it  is  not  given  to 
many  girls,  even  if  quite  young  and 
perfectly  formed,  to  look  well  running 
at  full  speed.  The  drapery  is  either  too 
long  for  perfect  freedom,  or  too  scant 
for  perfect  grace.  If  there  is  a  margin, 
it  is  an  extremely  narrow  one,  and 
i-arely  hit.  Possibly  Atalanta  was  an 
exception  ;  but  there  is  almost  invaria- 
bly present  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
a  disturbing  impression  of  too  much 
knee.  This  child  and  her  movements 
were  a  joy  to  behold. 

"  Some  of  the  little  ones,"  said  her 
father,  pretending  to  whip  up  the 
horses,  and  to  signal  a  farewell  -to  his 
little  daughter  with  a  movement  of  his 
shoulder  and  wrist.  She  seemed  to  re- 
double her  speed.  The  way  that  little 
figure  in  the  light  blue  frock  got  over 
the  ground,  half  dazzled  by  the  setting 
sun  which  lit  up  her  face  and  her 
streaming  golden  hair,  was  a  sight  for 
sore  eyes. 

She  gained  on  us,  caught  us  up,  and 
held  on  for  a  minute  to  the  cart. 
"  She'll  get  in  somehow  ;  trust  Winnie 
for  that,"  said  her  father,  without  draw- 
ing rein.  I  did  not  believe  she  would 
try  ;  but  sure  enough,  I  saw  a  look  of 
determination  come  into  her  face,  and 
putting  forth  a  quite  remarkable  effort 
of  strength,  she  hauled  herself  bodily 
over  the  rail,  and  plumped  down, 
fiushcd  and  panting,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cart.  ''  Halloa  I  "  said  her  father, 
looking  round,  *'  where  did  you  come 
from  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  got  in,  father,"  she  answered 
in  Dutch. 
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The  ceremony  of  introduction  over, 
we  stopped  to  allow  the  others  to  come 
up.  They  swarmed  in  like  the  Bishop 
of  Bingen's  rats,  and  took  their  seats, 
not  without  lighting  among  the  litUe 
boys,  on  and  under  our  knees.  I  have 
no  indiscriminate  fondness  for  children. 
They  are  often,  boys  especially,  dirty 
or  ill -behaved,  or  idiotic,  or  ugly. 
These  children,  however,  were  very 
Agreeable.  Still  I  hoped  I  should  not 
be  required  to  teach  them. 

In  this  trim  we  drove  up  to  the 
house,  a  low,  square,  one-storied  build- 
ing, with  a  verandah  along  the  front. 
Out-buildings  lay  scattered  round  on 
the  mid  ;  and  hard  by,  but  not  contigu- 
ous to  the  farm  buildings,  was  a  large 
rectangular  garden  of  four  or  five  acres 
enclosed  by  a  wall.  Two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  away  were  the  hraaU  for 
housing  the  sheep  and  goats  at  night ; 
and  two  tiocks,  each  numbering  many 
hundreds  of  sheep  and  goats  i-espec- 
tively,  and  each  preceded  by  a  goat  as 
big  as  a  donkey,  the  rear  being  brought 
up  by  shouting  Kaffir  shepherds,  were 
marching  home  to  bed.  No  paths,  trees, 
or  fences  were  anywhere  visible.  In 
fact  the  only  fence  on  the  farm  was  the 
one  that  bounded  it,  which  was  made 
of  wire,  and  was,  Mr.  Van  Breda  told 
me,  thirty  miles  long.  A  square  of  this 
perimeter  would  enclose  thirty-seven 
thousand  acres ;  at  least  there  was 
plenty  of  room  to  knock  about  without 
trespassing.  A  few  immense  ostriches 
were  grazing  near  the  house. 

We  drove  round  to  the  front,  and 
drew  up.  Two  youths  of  about  sixteen 
appeared  and  took  the  hoi*ses'  heads. 
The  little  ones  tumbled  out,  and  we 
elders  followed  with  somewhat  less 
celerity.  Mr.  Van  Breda  introduced 
his.  two  sons  to  me.  There  was  little 
of  the  gawky  hobbledehoy  about  them. 
In  a  few  quiet  words  they  greeted  me 
with  the  unaffected  courtesy  of  well- 
bred,  grown  men  ;  and  at  once  out- 
spanned,  or  unharnessed  the  horses, 
and  jumping  on  their  backs  rode  them 
off  to  water  at  a  rain-dam.  Mr.  Van 
Breda,  preceding  mo  into  a  well-fur- 
nished dining-room  with  a  large  mahog- 
any table,  unlocked  the  sideboard  door, 


drew  forth  a  bottle  of  Schnapps,  and 
having  offered  it  to  me,  filled  his  glass, 
and,  after  a  fashion  as  old  as  Olympus, 
pledged  me  welcome  in  Dutch. 

My  luggage  was  carried  by  Kafiirs 
through  to  my  bedroom,  as  we  re-lit 
our  pipes  and  sat  down,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  table,  to  smoke  in  silence. 
Being  now  installed  as  tutor  to  a  family 
of  Putch  Boere,  my  curiosity  to  learn 
what  and  whom  I  was  expected  to 
teach,  and  for  how  long  each  day, 
grew  keener  and  keener.  At  length  I 
broached  the  subject  to  Mr.  Van  Breda. 
The  first  piece  of  information  I  ex- 
tracted was  that  I  should  not  be 
expected  to  begin  till  Monday,  to-mor- 
row being  Saturday  ;  the  second,  that 
the  regulation  number  of  hours  was  five 
a  day.  After  a  decent  interval  I  ven- 
tured to  inquire  of  my  host  how  many 
of  his  olive-branches  it  would  be  my 
privilege  to  train.  He  tried  to  calcu- 
late, but,  failing,  appealed  to  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Van  Breda  enumemted  them 
glibly,  —  eight.  The  prospect  was  still 
baffling.  How  to  teach  eight  children, 
ranging  from  seventeen  years  to  four, 
half-a-dozen  different  subjects  simulta- 
neously, I  knew  no  more  than  the  man 
in  the  moon.  I  felt  like  an  impostor, 
and  quailed  before  Mr.  Van  Breda's 
friendly  and  steadfast  eye.  Still  the 
thing  had  to  be  done  somehow  ;  and 
after  all  I  was  probably  as  well  qualified 
to  do  it  as  the  next  stranger. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  passed  quietly 
enough  —  a  ride  in  the  veZcZ,  a  service, 
according  to  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  at  which  I  officiated  as  pianist, 
and  hymns  were  lustily  sung  in  unison, 
Mr.  Van  Breda  alone  improvising  a 
bass  —  these  were  the  chief  incidents. 
The  children,  I  found,  were  shy,  and 
talked  Dutch  among  themselves,  their 
English  vocabulary  being  very  limited. 
There  was  a  schoolroom,  with  maps 
hanorint;  on  the  walls,  desks  and  books 
in  different  stages  of  disintegration, 
very  like  an  untidy  village  schoolroom 
of  the  old  type  at  home.  My  spirits 
fell  somewhat  when  I  was  introduced 
to  it  by  my  employer. 

Monday  came,  and  there  we  assem- 
bled at  9  A.M.,  the  children  taking  their 
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seats  and  rummaging  in  their  desks  in  a 
sedate  and  business-like  manner  which 
made  lue  feel  smaller  than  ever.  I 
stood  in  the  middle,  with  my  hands  in 
my  pockets,  smiling  blandly.  This, 
however,  was  clearly  not  what  I  had 
been,  hired  for  ;  something  more  than 
that  must  be  done,  and  for  five  mortal 
hours  daily.  The  difficulty  was  to  make 
a  start.  I  decided  to  begin  by  frowning 
slightly^,  sitting  down  composedly  at  my 
<lesk,  and  calling  over  names.  I  took 
out  a  slip  of  paper  and  began :  ^'  I 
think  before  proceeding  to  business,  I 
will  take  down  your  names  in  oirder  of 
age,  if  you  will  kindly  give  them  to  me 
with  the  several  dates  of  your  birth." 
They  were  all  exceedingly  polite,  but, 
with  the   exception   of    the  two  elder 

,  boys,  had  no  sort  of  idea  what  I  was 
talking  about.  I  began  with  the  eldest, 
the  grave  and  mnnly  youth  to  whom 
I  had  been  fli*st  introduced  on  my  ar- 
rival. "  Your  name,  I  think,  is  Tommy, 
is  it  not  ?  Will  you  please  tell  me  your 
age,  and  what  you  know."  Tommy 
told  me  his  full  name,  that  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age  ;  and  that  with 
Mr.  Mackintosh  (their  last  tutor)  he 
had  done  history,  geography,  gnunmar, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid,  and  Latin. 
This  news  was  encouraging.  "Willie, 
aged  sixteen,  had  done  much  the  same. 
Bpth  these  were^in  for  the  highest 
standard.  After  Willie  there  was  a  big 
gap.  The  rest  were  little  ones,  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  English,  or 
not  at  all ;  extraordinarily  well-behaved, 
but  ignorant,  apparently,  not  onl}*^  of 
their  ages,  but  of  their  very  names. 
Luckily  Mrs.  Van  Breda  dropped  in 
and  helped  me  out  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  list,  which  wound  up  with 
*'  Alexander,  aged  four  ;  accomplish- 
ments, 0,  X,  ox." 

It  is  strange  how  much  easier  we  find 
things  than  we  expected,  after  once  at- 
tacking the  apparently  impossible.  I 
started  Tommy  and  Willie  reading  geog- 
i*aphy  and  consulting  their  single  atlas, 
which  they  did  with  their  heads  close 
together  and  the  lowest  possible  whis- 
pering in  their  native  tongue ;  wrote 
copies  for  Esther,  Benjamin,  and  Ida ; 

.«et  my  little  blue-eyed  friend,  Winnie, 


a  compound  addition  sum  on  a  slate 
(which  she  did  correctly  and  quickly, 
and  then  pulled  some  treasures  out  of 
her  drawer,  and  sat  playing  with  them, 
as  good  as  gold)  ;  and  taking  a  small, 
white-haired  boy  on  either  knee,  opened 
a  tattered  First  Standard  Reading-Book, 
and  plunged  into  the  exiguous  history 
of  Ann,  her  pan,  her  fan,  and  her 
man. 

Not  to  enlarge,  however,  on  the  dry 
details  of  elementar}'  teaching,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  after  a  few  days  I  got 
into  the  swing  of  it,  acquired  in  a  meas- 
ure the  knack  of  keeping  them  all  more 
or  less  busily  employed  ;  gave  the  elder 
boys  extra  hours  in  Latin  and  history, 
taught  the  little  girls  to  play  the  piano  ; 
in  short,  worked  pretty  hard  for  my 
salary,  and  got  a  good  salary  for  my 
pains. 

The  chief  recreation  was  riding. 
Every  one  hsid  a  horse.  The  little  ones 
thought  nothing  of  catching  a  bare« 
backed  steed  in  the  veld,  clambering 
miraculously  on  to  its  back,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  or  so,  and  cantering  pleas- 
antly home,  the  sternmost  slipping  off 
occasionally  behind.  No  one  ever  went 
anywhere  on  foot ;  indeed  there  was 
nowhere,  so  to  say,  to  go,  nothing  but 
veldy  stretching  away  to  the  mountains 
already  described.  A  rider  leaving  the 
homestead  and  galloping  away,  in  al- 
most any  direction,  rode  on  and  on  till 
he  was  out  of  sight,  not  hidden  by  in- 
tervening objects  or  irregularities  of 
level,  but  diminishing  and  finally  lost 
to  view  through  distance  alone.  At 
one  point,  it  is  true,  the  incurving  of 
the  barrier  of  the  Stormberg  Moun- 
Uiins  brought  an  apparently  precipitous 
cliff  of  eight  hundred  feet  in  height 
within  a  distance  of  live  or  six  miles 
from  the  house  ;  and  on  the  verge  of 
this  ridge  a  horseman  outlined  against 
the  sky  would  be  discernible  on  a  clear 
day,  disappearing  suddenly  as  he  quit- 
ted the  edge.  Elsewhere  he  melted 
insensibly  away,  becoming  gradually 
indistinguishable  from  the  patchy 
ground  of  low  Karroo  bush  broken  only 
by  narrow  water-courses  or  stretches  of 
bare,  sandy  earth.  We  often  rode  up 
this  declivity  on  a  Saturday  (it  was  not 
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really  a  cliff)  to  visit  our  ne^  door 
neighbor,  a  relative  and  tenant  of  Mr. 
Van  Breda,  who  lived  in  immense  soli- 
tude with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
tended  thousands  of  sheep  and  goats  on 
the  higher  mountain  land.  The  view 
from  his  homestead,  about  five  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  was  grand  if 
monotonous.  Beyond  our  own  familiar 
amphitheatre  of  flat- topped  mountains 
could  be  seen  another  range,  and  some- 
times yet  a  third,  still  further,  looming 
dimly  sixty  miles  away.  Here  was  the 
scene  of  tlie  exploits  of  Gordon  Gum- 
ming, that  mighty  hunter  ;  here,  but 
yesterday,  the  lions,  giraffes,  and  gnus 
were  roaming,  to  vanish  at  the  advent 
of  civilized  man.  Springbuck  and  one 
or  two  smaller  kinds  of  antelope  were 
still  plentiful,  and  went  down,  when 
venison  was  desired,  before  Tommy's 
patient  rifle,  to  be  there  and  then  dis- 
embowelled and  carried  home  slung 
across  his  horse's  withers.  Baboons 
were  often  heard  barking  and  seen 
scrambling  about  the  rocks  ;  jackals 
howled  nightly  from  the  water-courses  ; 
leopards,  called  in  South  Africa  tigers, 
made  occasional  depredations  on  the 
flocks  ;  and  vultures  circled  continually 
round  the  apex  of  the  conical  hill. 

Occasional  diversion  was  found  in  an 
ostrich  drive.  On  the  spacious  farm,  or 
rather  estate,  of  Mr.  Van  Breda  the 
ostriches  roamed  at  will ;  not  indeed 
indigenous  to  this  part  of  Africa,  but 
practically  wild.  When  ostrich-farming 
was  in  its  prime  some  thirty  years  ago 
they  had  been  imported  at  vast  expense 
from  the  north.  Every  eight  months 
or  so,  as  the  feathers  matured,  as  many 
as  could  be  circumvented  were  caus:ht 
and  plucked.  Incessantly  galloping  for 
many  miles  over  the  veld  in  ever-lessen- 
ing arcs  we  gradually  drove  them  in- 
wai*d8  to  the  mouth  of  a  funnel-shaped 
pen.  Here  they  were  separately  se- 
cured like  horses  in  a  box,  deprived  of 
their  tail  and  wing  feathers,  and  set 
free,  dismantled,  humiliated,  naked, 
and,  I  grieve  to  say,  bleeding  as  well. 
The  strength  of  these  birds  is  some- 
thing prodigious.  We  have  all  read, 
with  more  or  lei*s  of  scepticism,  of  their 
carrying  boys  upon  their  backs.     I  have 


myself  seen,  and  close  at  hand,  a  hen- 
ostrich  running  freely  with  a  full-grown 
Kafir,  of  not  less  than  ten  stone  weight, 
astride  on  her  back.  They  are  danger- 
ous, too,  at  times  ;  for  though  powerless 
in  neck  and  beak  an  ostrich  possesses 
formidable  weapons  of  offence  in  his 
great  legs  and  two-toed  feet.  A  raking 
forward  kick  delivered  by  an  ostrich 
has  been  known  to  rip  a  man  clean 
open  ;  as  any  one  will  readily  believe 
who  has  seen  the  heavy  nails,  and  the 
enormous  muscles  of  their  thighs.  It 
is  commonly  said  by  those  who  know, 
that  a  kick  from  an  ostrich  is  as  bad  as 
a  kick  from  a  horse. 

One  old  cock-bird,  quite  seven  feet 
high  as  he  walked  with  bent  and  oscil- 
lating neck  (who  was  not  above  poking 
his  head  through  the  larder- window, 
and  stealing  anything  that  came  handy), 
haunted  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our 
homestead,  and  had  established  quite  a 
reign  of  terror  there.  It  was  not  only 
that  no  other  male  bird  dared  to  come 
within  a  mile  of  him  ;  we  ourselves 
were  secretly  afraid  to  walk  from  the 
house  to  the  garden  if  he  was  an}^ where 
in  the  direct  path,  preferring,  when 
any  specious  pretext  offered,  to  make  a 
considerable  round  or  otherwise  to  stay 
at  home.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
this  solitary  bird  had  never  been  known 
to  attack  any  one; 'but  if  an  ostrich 
doe8  make  for  you,  as  Mr.  Van  Breda 
in  heartfelt  tones  assured  me,  there  is 
no  use  in  facing  him  (unless  you  hap- 
pened to  be  <irmed  with  a  long,  forked 
clothes-prop),  and,  if  possible,  less  use 
in  running  away.  The  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  lie  down  flat  on  your  face  in  a 
gutter,  if  such  refuge  be  attainable,  and 
to  let  him  dance  on  you,  trample  and 
scrape  you  until  he  is  tired.  An  os- 
trich cannot  kick  severely  near  the  level 
of  the  ground.  When  Mr.  Van  Breda 
told  me  these  things  I  asked  him  how 
much  he  thought  a  full-grown  ostrich 
would  weigh  ;  he  said  about  two  liun- 
dred  pounds.  We  were  walking  from 
the  garden  to  the  house  when  we  held 
this  conversation,  and  the  ostrich  was 
not  far  off.     I  shall  never  forget  it. 

I  had  manv  an  interesting?  talk  with 
Mr.  Van  Breda  concernins:  the  relations 
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of  sentiment  existing  between  the  En- 
glish and  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa. 
That  no  ill-feeling  exists,  no  trace  of 
resentment  or  of  scoimful  exultation 
has  sm'vived  or  followed  our  ill-consid- 
ered action  and  crushing  defeat  at  Ma- 
juba  Hill,  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed. 
And  even  if  there  were,  during  the  last 
ninety  years  since  the  annexation  of 
the  colouy,  no  record  of  injuries  in- 
flicted at  our  hands  upon  the  Dutch, 
they  might  well  be  excused  for  remem- 
bering that  the  colony  was  settled  by 
them  and  not  by  us  ;  and  that  after 
being  held  alternately  by  the  Prench 
and  the  English  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionaiy  War,  it  was  summarily, 
nay,  fraudulently,  appropriated  by  the 
latter  at  its  close.  Notwithstanding 
their  wholesale  treks,  or  demigrations 
northwards  into  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State,  the  Dutch  still  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  the  population  of 
Cape  Colony  ;  and  their  treatment  by 
the  English  has  been  neither  so  con- 
ciliatory nor  so  straightforward  as  to 
obliterate  the  feeling  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  an  alien  race.  Mr.  Van  Breda 
himself  repeatedly  disclaimed  all  rec- 
ognition of  race  difference.  He  was,  as 
he  said,  an  English  subject,  and  En- 
glish, in  all  due  measure,  in  sympathies 
and  ideas.  But  the  very  assertion  of 
this  large-heartcdness  bore  witness  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  far  from  univei-sal. 
Unquestionably,  by  some  of  his  less 
enlightened  countrymen,  I,  as  an  En- 
glishman, was  looked  upon  askance  ; 
and  I  have  heard  snatches  of  rhvmes 
derisive  or  depreciatory  of  the  English 
on  the  innocent  lips  of  many  a  Dutch 
child.  These  tilings,  however,  are  a 
symptom  rather  of  what  was  than  of 
what  is  now.  The  problem  of  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  the  republic  is,  no 
doubt,  a  grave,  one  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
some  infection  of  bitterness  arising 
from  unhappy  relations  there  will 
spread  beyond  the  Orange  and  the  Kei. 
But  if  trouble  be  happily  averted  in  the 
north,  the  Dutchman  will  soon  become, 
if  he  is  not  so  already,  as  loyal  a  sub- 
ject of  the  queen  as  mav  be  found  in 
any  part  of  her  colonial  empire. 

Here,  in  the  outskirts  of  civilization, 


in  a  land  of  boundless  plain,  we  seem  to 
see  revived  the  pastoral  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  patriarchal  days.  Dwelling 
almost  literally  eveiy  man  beneath  his 
own  vine,  and  every  man  beneath  his 
own  fig-tree,  the  settlers  realize  at  pres- 
ent the  blessings  of  prosperity  and 
peace.  Their  quivers  full,  for  the  most 
part,  of  stalwart  sons,  they  will  not  be 
afraid,  they  have  not  been  afraid,  to 
speak  with  their  enemies  in  the  gate. 
The  Ten  Commandments  are  their  rule 
of  life,  and  .of  these  the  fifUi  is  not 
least  perfectly  kept.  Indeed  the  re* 
spectful  and  childlike  obedience  ren- 
dered by  grown  men  and  women  to 
mother  as  well  as  to  father,  recalls  that 
grand  simplicity  of  manners  which  some 
historians  attribute  to  the  early  uucor- 
rupted  days  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

But  I  am  wanderinn:  too  far  afield. 
The  sun  has  set,  the  Stormberg  Moun- 
tains, purple-dyed,  stand  outlined  on 
a  screen  of  palest  orange,  merging 
through  sweet  shades  of  green  into  the 
deep  and  darkening  azure  of  the  even- 
ing sky.  Two  limpid  planets,  Jupiter 
and  Venus,  gleam  gloriously  from  their 
opal  setting  in  the  west,  and  pale  the 
lustre  of  tlie  Southern  Cross.  Beneath 
the  great  expanse  has  suddenly  been 
swept  with  gloom.  But  what  is  this? 
the  sky,  the  very  air  is  growing  bright 
again  I  Plain  and  mountain  are  re-lit 
with  color  ;  a  golden  gleam  suffuses 
earth  and  heaven,  and  shines  curiously 
upon  the  face  of  my  companion.  The 
cause  of  this  afterglow  others  may  ex- 
plain. I  only  know  it  happens,  and  is 
happening  now.  But  even  as  I  write, 
it  passes.  Night  folds  her  dusky  wings^ 
and  settles  on  tlie  Great  Karroo. 


From  Woman. 
A  JEWISH  WEDDING. 

A  VERY  hot  July  afternoon,  two  large 
London  drawing-rooms  profusely  deco- 
rated with  blossom,  and  a  crowd  of  folk 
fair  and  otherwise,  a  train  of  children 
bearing  flowers  lining  the  path  from 
the  door  to  an  erection  which  one  thinks 
of  as  a  baldachin,  or  a  four-poster,  ac- 
cording to  one's  leanings  towards  sesthet- 
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icism  or  a  craze  for  old  furniture  ;  and 
there  I  find  myself  in  the  middle  of  a 
Jewish  wedding  at  home.  At  the  end 
of  the  grand  piano,  ignominiously  ^*  cor- 
nered "  for  the  day,  three  grave  and 
reverend  signors  are  husy  reading  and 
signing  very  formidable-looking  parch- 
ments. "When  will  the  spirit,  move 
you  to  begin  ? "  asks  a  daring  and 
irreverent  relative.  ♦'  When  the  writ- 
ings are  finished,"  comes  the  answer ; 
but  they  are  veiy  leisurely,  and  Ihe 
kindest  of  them  —  these  rabbis  are  all 
three  the  kiudaat-lbciking  of  men  — 
turns  to  answer  an  heretical  question  of 
my  own  by  showing  me  his  velvet- 
bound  book  of  the  service,  Hebrew  on 
one  side,  English  on  the  other  ;  for  all 
the  world  like  any  ordinary  converaa- 
tion-book !  Presently  they  do  begin, 
betaking  themselves  to  the  friendly 
shelter  of  the  red  velvet  erection,  and, 
without  removing  their  becoming  be- 
rettas,  commence  the  service.  The 
softness  of  the  language,  the  semi- 
chanting  tones,  and  possibly  the  heat 
and  noises  of  a  drowsy  afternoon,  pro- 
duce what  I  am  obliged,  for  want  of  a 
better  simile,  to  call  a  "wobbling" 
effect,  and  this  is  still  further  increased 
by  unexpected  responses  from  the  men 
of  the  multitude,  who  make  up  a  goodly 
number.  Even  the  unorthl^dox  one  at 
my  elbow  emits  a  faint  murmur. .  How 
do  I  know  anything  about  his  unortho- 
doxy  ?  Because  of  an  equally  faint 
and  murmured  apology  which  he  lets 
fall  when,  in  common  with  the  others 
of  his  kind,  he  puts  on  his  hat  (all  have 
brought  Ihem  up-stairs  on  purpose) 
directly  the  service  begins.  But  the 
bride  ?  Well,  they  do  without  her  un- 
til the  service  is  well  into  the  middle. 
At  this  point  they  fetch  up  the  bride- 
groom from  the  back  of  the  room  (how 
much  more  comfoi-table  for  him  than 


the  chancel  steps),  and  instruct  him  as 
to  his  position  under  the  canopy.  The 
good  old  rabbis  support  him  —  not  with 
flagons,  these  were  to  come  —  but  with 
encouraging  looks  from  their  spectacled 
eyes.  And  now  comes  the  prettiest 
part  of  the  ceremony.  Most  Eastern 
and  poetical  is  it  to  see  the  bride  step- 
ping down  the  dim  light  of  the  long 
staircase  into  the  brightness  of  the 
room.  The  capacities  of  the  canopy 
seem  to  increase  as  she  and  her  long 
train  sweep  into  it  and  her  bridesmaids 
stand  behind  her,  not  just  under  its 
shelter.  She  is  by  no  means  a  conven- 
tional Jewess,  the  prominent  feature 
being  the  only  tell-tale  ;  and  her  fair 
hair,  with  its  diamonds  and  flowers, 
gleams  through  the  veil,  which  is  soon 
mised  by  her  mother  as  she  gives  her 
daughter  the  cup  of  wine  at  various 
stages  in  the  service.  The  eye  wan- 
ders to  the  magnificent  contour  of  her 
first  handmaiden,  whose  dark  beauty 
furnishes  an  excellent  foil,  but  returns 
to  the  bridegroom  and  bride  as  they 
taste  the  wine,  and  crush  the  glass  — 
emblem  of  earthly  joys — beneath  the 
husband's  heel.  Bather  a  risky  pro- 
ceeding this  in  such  close  proximity  to 
so  much  white  satin  ;  but  it  is  all  safely 
accomplished  at  last,  even  to  the  put* 
ting  on  of  the  ring.  This  is  placed  on 
the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand,  "  the 
dominant  finger,"  explains  the  rabbi  to 
me  at  the  conclusion,  and  there  it  I'e- 
mains  till  the  contracts  are  signed,  and, 
rather  to  my  chagrin,  the  exact  moment 
at  which  the  transfer  was  made  to 
the  final  resting-place  does  not  appear. 
The  end  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  un- 
screwing of  the  canopy,  and  the  bride 
is  lost  in  the  crowd  of  congratulator}' 
friends,  who  certainly  spoil  her  train 
and  possibly  tiy  her  temper  with  the 
zest  bred  of  the  occasion. 


A  NEW  luminous  fungus  has  been  for- 
warded to  Europe  from  Tahiti.  It  is  said 
to  emit,  at  night,  a  light  resembling  that  of 
the  glowworm,  which  it  retains  for  a  period 
of  twenty-four  hours  after  having  been  gath- 
ered, and  it  is  used,  by  the  native  women, 
in  bouquets  of  flowers  for  personal  adorn- 


ment in  the  hair  and  dress.  It  belongs  to 
the  section  ^^dimidiati^'  of  the  genus  Pleu" 
rotuH,  in  which  no  luminous  species  has 
been  hitherto  known,  although  there  are 
several  in  the  genus,  and  has  been  named 
by  M.  Hariot  Pleurotus  lux.  It  is  believed 
to  grow  on  trunks  of  trees. NatuM. 
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THE  ARTISTS  LAST  PICTURE. 

On  the  painter's  easel  stands 
The  latest  picture  from  his  hands. 
The  canvas  shows  a  sunset  glow 
Reflected  in  the  lake  below, 
While  mountains  farther  from  the  sight 
Have  caught  the  day's  departing  light, 
And  autumn's  tints  upon  the  leaves 
Are  paled  by  these  the  f  unset  weaves. 

Oh,  nevermore  that  rosy  sky 
Will  darken  as  the  moments  fly  ; 
Or  color  fade  from  off  the  lake, 
Or  mount  a  duller  tint  will  take. 
The  glories  of  the  lingering  day 
Are  on  that  canvas  fixed  for  aye  ! 

The  hand  that  laid  those  colors  fair, 
The  brain  that  schemed  to  set  them  there, 
Have  no  more  work,  it  seems,  to  do, 
For  both  are  still  ;  the  palette,  too. 
Hangs  idly  from  its  peg ;  and  o'er 
The  box  of  pigments  on  the  floor 
The  spider  throws  her  web.     The  sun 
That  glittered  while  the  work  was  done. 
Has  set  in  night  for  him  who  made 
This  canvas  fair  with  light  and  shade  ' 
For  ere  these  glowing  hues  were  dry 
He  turned  him  from  his  task  to  die. 

Ah  !  not  in  night  his  day  declined  ; 
Not  thus  the  spirit  saith.     The  mind 
That  thought,  the  brain  that  willed. 
Are  with  diviner  cunning  skilled, 
And  somewhere  out  of  earthly  sight 
The  artist  is,  and  morning  light 
Illumes  his  canvas  ;  through  his  soul 
The  harmonies  of  heaven  roll, 
And  mortal  sunsets  to  him  seem 
But  as  some  faintly  outlined  dream 
Recalled  in  brightest  midday  gleam. 

Reginald  Cambridoe. 
Sunday  Magazine. 


IN  A  LONDON  GARDEN. 

I  KNOW  of  gardens  far  away 

Where  thrushes  in  the  laurels  sing  ; 
Where  hyacinths  stand  stiff  and  gay. 

And  daffodils  in  clusters  swing. 

But  in  this  dim  town-plot  of  mine, 
With  sooty  houses  hemmed  about. 

There  are  no  flowers  fair  and  fine 
To  shake  their  shining  petals  out. 

Yet  here  and  there  athwart  the  sun 
Some  bright  leaf  glitters  like  a  gem  ; 

And  there  is  one  bud,  only  one,  — 
A  tight  bud  on  a  slender  steoL 


A  tiny  treasured  mystery 
Which  by  and  by  will  be  a  rose  ; 

And  every  day  I  watch  to  see 
Its  tender  silken  sheath  unclose. 

On  rainy  days  and  windy  days. 
It  seems  so  frail  and  soft  and  small, 

I  almost  wonder  as  I  gaze 
If  it  will  ever  blow  at  all. 

But  there  will  come  at  last,  I  think, 
A  dawn  when  I  shall  wake  to  see 

An  open  blossom,  sweet  and  pink, 
Where  my  one  bud  was  wont  to  be. 

Spectator.  FRANCES  WyNNE. 


OUR  GREATER  SUN. 

One  soft  rich  glow,  half  roseate  and  half 
gold; 

One  sea  of  sunset  glory  in  the  sky  — 
Its  verge  invisible,  its  end  untold  — 

That  melts  into  the  blue  insensibly. 
The  source  of  all  the  gox^eous  scene  haa 
met 

And  passed  the  far  horizon's  mystic  bar. 
But  leaves  its  benediction  brightening  yet 

The  evening  sky  with  glories  spread  afar. 

• 

Long  years  ago,  another,  brighter  source 
Of  glory  passed  oiu*  dim  horizon  line  ; 

Nor  can  we  see  that  light  until,  our  course 
Of  twilight  o'er,  we  hail  the  dawn  divine. 

Its  glorious  after-glow  alone  we  see, 

Until  we  wake,  sun  of  our  souls,  with  thee. 
Margaret  Kate  Ulph. 

Chambers*  Journal. 


SHADOWS. 

Shadows  come  and  shadows  go — 
All  the  world  is  full  of  shadows  ; 

Many  hardly  deem  them  so, 

And  pursue  them,  two  and  two, 
In  the  springtime,  through  the  meadows* 

Love  is  not  the  only  aim 

All  mankind  are  seen  pursuing  — 
Pleasure,  fortune,  glory,  fame  ; 

Failing  these,  the  quest  renewing 
After  shadows,  just  the  same. 

Shadows  come  and  shadows  go  ; 

Sorrow  does  not  stay  forever ; 
Time  rolls  on  with  ceaseless  flow, 
Pleasures  pass  ;  but  so  does  woe  ; 

Go  thy  way,  complaining  never. 

Cbamben'  Journal.  J  AMES 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
POLITICS  AND  PROGRESS  IN  SIAM. 

BY  THE  HON.  GEO.  CUBZON. 

SiAM  is  a  coantry  which,  though    it 
lies  bat  little  off  the  beaten  track  of 
Asiatic  travel,  is  rarely  visited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  globe-trotting  genus.     They 
linger   a  week    amid    the    enchanting 
bowers  of    Ceylon,  and  they  pass    at 
express  speed  through  the  equatorial 
showers  of  Singapore.     But  for  Bang- 
kok they  seldom  turn  aside,  and  in  their 
recollection  Siam  is  merely  a  name  on 
the  map,  instead  of  a  coign  in  the  mem- 
ory.    Indeed,  the  extent    of    popular 
knowledge  about  Siam  in  England  did 
not  a  short  time  ago  probably  much 
exceed    the   fact  that  it  is  a  country 
which  produces    and    cherishes   white 
elephants,  and    once   produced,   while 
leaving  othei-s    to  cherish,  a    peculiar 
variety  of    twins.     Even    in  writings 
upon  the  subject  a  singular  embroidery 
of  fiction   has  been  woven   round  the 
real    Siam.      Ludicrously    exaggerated 
estimates    of    its    population    and    re- 
sources  have   been    given    by   writers 
claiming  to  be  competent ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  regrets  of    the  visitor  that  he 
can  find  no  modern  work  with  respect- 
able   claims  to  accuracy   or    research. 
The  visits  of  Siamese  princes  to  En- 
gland in  recent  years,  and  their  partici- 
pation   in   tlie  advantages   of    English 
public  school  and  university  education, 
have  somewhat  dissipated  the  prevail- 
ing ignorance,  and  have  acquainted  our 
countr}'meu  with  the  fact  that  here  lies 
another    nation    endeavoring    to    pass 
through  the  stubborn  throes  of  a  second 
birth,  eagerly  affecting  the  externals,  if 
not  really  convinced  by  the  spirit,  of 
modern    civilization,   and    aspiring    to 
follow  at  a  distance  in  the  enlightened 
footsteps  of  Japan.    A  visit  to  the  coun- 
try and  its  capital  will  provoke  surprise 
at  the  extent  of  tlie  progress  which  has 
already  been  made,  but  will  also  dis- 
close the  long  vistas  that  must  still  be 
traversed  before    Siam    can    claim    to 
Iiave  successfully  fortified  her  integrity 
against  the    dangers    by   which    it    is 
threatened. 

Figures  and  facts  may  be  summarized 


as  follows  :  An  area  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  supports  a  population  which  the 
foolish  fancy  of  writers  has  elevated  to 
from  thirty  to  forty  millions,  but  which 
the  best  authorities  and  oldest  residents 
estimate  at  between  six  and  nine  mil* 
lions,  of  whom  probably  one  million  or 
more  are  Chinese.     The  bulk  of    this 
population  is  concentmted  in  the  valley 
of  the  Menam,  or  "  Mother  of  Waters,^* 
which  is  the  Nile  of  Siam,  diffusing, 
through   numerous   confluents,   creeks, 
and  canals,  the  rich  waters  over  .the 
country,  whence  the  rice  crops  spring 
that  are  the  staple  source  of  occupation, 
livelihood,  and  export.     Great  teak  for- 
ests line  the  banks  of  its  upper  tributa- 
ries, fish  swarm  in  the  lower  reaches^ 
together  supplying  the  second  and  third 
national     industries    and     sources    of 
wealth.     The  advantageous  position  of 
the  Menam   valley,  which   is  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of   the   Indo-Chinese 
peninsula,  has  always  given  to  the  peo- 
ple that  held  it  a  superior  influence  and 
importance,  and  explains  how  it  is  that 
a  nation  with  so  troubled  and  obscure  it 
history  as  the   Siamese  has   extended 
and  exerts  its  authority  over  regions  so 
widely  different  in  character  and  situa- 
tion as  the  northern  Malay  states,  the 
valleys  of  the  Sal  win  and  the  Mekon^, 
and   even  the  remote    highlands    that 
border     upon     Tonkin    and    An  nam. 
Many  of  these    outlying  portions  arc 
still  unvisited  and  unknown  ;   though 
yearly  more  and  more  of  their  secrets 
are  being  surrendered  to  the  energies 
principally   of  French  explorera,  who-, 
for  motives  of  adventure,  commerce,  or 
politics  disguised  as  either,  have  con- 
ducted for  years  a  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  eastern  and  north-eastern  Siam. 
The  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Menam  basin  are  more  familiar. 
The  men  are  dark-skinned,  lithe,  well- 
proportioned,  robust ;   the  women  have 
beautiful  figures  and  busts  and  an  ereet 
stature  —  advantages  which  are  set  off 
by  the  national  dress,  consisting  of  a 
linen   cloth  drawn    across  the    bosom 
below  the  armpits,  and  of  the  Siamese 
panung,  or  petticoat,  tucked    up    and 
fastened   between    the   legs  (like   ihe 
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Cambogian    sampoi^  with   which   it  is 
identical);  so  as  to  constitute  a  sort  of 
breeclies  or  drawera.    Tliis  garment  is 
'Worn  by  both  sexes  and  all  classes  from 
the  king  to  the  bond-slave,  the  differ- 
ence in  material,  cotton  or  silk,  being 
•the  only  indication  of  rank.     Both  men 
and  women  of  the  lower  ordera  have 
bare  legs  and  feet.    In  the  upper  classes 
the  men  wear  a  white   cotton    jacket 
above  the  pmiung,  and  both  sexes  wear 
.white  or  colored  cotton  stockings  and 
.^hoes. 

To  an  European  eye  the  good  looks, 
if  they  anywhere  exist,  of  both  men 
and  women  are  irremediably  destroyed 
by  the  universal  use  of  the  betel,  which 
blackens  and  corrodes  the  teeth,  and 
causes  them  to  protrude,  which  renders 
the  spittoon  an  indispensable  article  of 
furniture,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
great  splashes  of  red  saliva  that  may  be 
seen  everywhere  adorning  the  ground, 
as  they  have  been  ejected  from  the 
mouths  of  the  passers-by.  Like  their 
fellows  in  Annam,  the  Siamese  women 
enjoy  great  freedom  and  influence. 
Being  of  a  most  mercantile  and  man- 
aging temperament,  they  become  the 
self-constituted  stewardesses,  treasur- 
ers, and  hucksters  of  the  home,  or 
shop,  or  store.  They  may  be  seen  by 
the  hundred  going  to  market,  each 
seated  alone  in  her  own  canoe  with  her 
wares  spread  out  before  her.  The  last 
king  kept  a  bodyguard  of  Amazons, 
with  red  coats  and  trousers  and  small 
carbines ;  but  the  present  sovereign 
has  converted  them  into  a  species  of 
interior  palace  police.  The  national 
character  is  docile,  indolent,  light- 
hearted,  gay.  The  Siamese  are  devoted 
to  the  holiday-making  and  ceremonies 
jind  processions  which  accompany  the 
most  important  anniversaries  or  inci- 
dents of  life,  death,  and  religion,  and 
which  cause  an  infinite  amount  of 
money  to  be  squandered  and  time  lost. 
They  love  games  :  kite-fiying,  a  sort 
of  shuttlecock-football,  and  fighting 
with  cocks,  crickets,  beetles,  and  fish ; 
though  it  is  to  be  surmised  that  the 
main  attraction  of  these  pursuits  con- 
sists in  the  scope  thereby  afforded  for 
betting  and  gambling,  which  are   the 


cardinal  national  vices.  A  Siamese  will 
stake  money  on  anything ;  licensed 
gambling-houses  exist  in  the  cities,  and 
are  a  large  source  of  income  to  the  gov- 
ernment, who  farm  out  the  monopoly  ; 
a  royal  lottery  is  extensively  patronized 
in  Bangkok.  The  gambling-houses  and 
the  pawnshops,  which  are  their  corol- 
lary, and  which  are  stocked  with  objects 
pawned  or  stolen,  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
capital.  In  some  streets  every  other 
house  is  a  pawnshop,  kept  by  a  China- 
man. If  suppression  of  these  places 
were  found  difficult,  at  least  a  great 
reduction  in  their  numbers  might  be 
made,  while  a  substantial  revenue 
would  accrue  to  the  crown  by  the  im- 
position upon  them  of  a  heavy  tax. 

The  Buddhist  priesthood  in  Siam  is 
very  powerful,  and  is  the  possessor 
of  splendid  temples,  considerable  en- 
dowments, and  great  privileges,  a 
position  which  may  be  explained,  not 
so  much  by  the  vitality  of  the  reli- 
gious spirit,  as  by  the  fact  that  ever}' 
man  in  Siam,  from  the  king  down- 
wards, is  compelled  at  some  period  in 
his  life,  usually  after  he  lias  attained  his 
majority,  to  enter  its  ranks,  to  shave 
his  head,  and  don  the  yellow  robe,  to 
live  in  the  monastery,  and  beg  his 
food  fix>m  door  to  door  in  the  morn- 
ing, vo  eat  nothing  from  noon  to  night- 
fall, and  to  take  part  in  the  prescribed 
temple  ritual  and  teaching.  The  last 
king  served  for  over  twenty  years  in 
the  priesthood  ;  and  the  present  king 
and  the  crown-prince  have  both  filled 
their  turn.  So  monk-ridden  acountrv 
does  not  affoixl  a  favorable  field  for 
Christian  missions ;  and  though  the 
French  Catholics  have  been  long  and 
honorably  established  in  the  country*, 
and  America  has  also  a  band  of  ener- 
getic workers,  Siam  is  one  of  the  few 
arenas  from  which  British  propagan- 
dists have  wisely  held  aloof. 

The  capital,  Bangkok,  occupies  a  fine 
position  on  either,  but  principally  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Menam,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles  by  water 
from  the  sea.  It  is  not  an  old  city, 
having  been  entirely  built  during  the 
last  hundred  yeara,  after  a  change  of 
capital  had  been  necessitated  owing  to 
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the  complete  destruction  of  Ayuthia, 
the  former  seat  of  government,  by  the 
Bm*mese  in  1767.  The  Menam  at  and 
below  the  city  presents  the  uniform 
characteristics  of  the  rivers  of  Indo- 
China.  It  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  which 
does  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  vessels 
drawint;  more  than  thirteen  and  a  half 
feet,  and  which  the  Siamese  are  said  to 
cherish  as  the  palladium  of  their  city 
from  maritime  invasion.  The  broad 
and  tranquil  bosom  of  the  river  is 
framed  by  bananas,  palms,  and  bam- 
boos, elegant  wats^  or  pagodas,  gleam 
upon  the  water's  edge  ;  houses  built 
upon  piles  or  pontoons  line  the  margin  ; 
and  crowds  of  boats  dart  up  and  down 
the  stream  or  attend  the  floating  mar- 
kets. At  length  the  signs  of  life, 
movement,  and  shipping  become  more 
numerous  ;  the  chimneys  of  big  rice- 
mills  are  seen  pouring  a  pitchy  trail  of 
smoke  into  the  air  ;  spacious  buildings 
in  the  European  style  adorn  the  bank  ; 
and  the  six  miles  of  continuous  city 
life,  containing  a  population  which  ex- 
actitude compels  me  to  reduce  from  the 
six  hundred  thousand  to  seven  hundred 
thousand  of  most  writers  to  the  more 
moderate  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand,  be- 
gin to  unroll.  Bangkok  is  a  city  tliat 
has  excited  the  most  opposite  verdicts, 
according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  contemplated.  Those  who 
regard  it  from  the  picturesque  or  senti- 
mental point  of  view  will  be  fascinated 
by  the  broad  and  crowded  river,  with 
its  hundreds  of  branching  canals  and 
creeks,  alive  with  canoes,  sampans, 
market-boats,  cargo-boats,  houseboats, 
gunboats,  shrieking  Ic'iunches,  and  big 
merchant  steamers  from  Hongkong  or 
Singapore.  The  gilded  spires  of  the 
temples,  and  the  glittering  tiled  roofs 
of  the  shrines  soar  high  into  the  air  on 
either  side  ;  and  if  this  animated  scene 
be  further  enhanced  by  the  pageantry 
of  the  annual  processions,  when  the 
king  visits  the  temples  in  a  flotilla  of 
barges  and  canoes  of  state  —  the  nearest 
modern  analogue  to  the  aquatic  festivals 
of  the  Venice  of  the  Doges  —  few  pret- 
tier sights  can  be  conceived.  Those, 
on   the  other  hand,  who  scrutinize  a 


little  more  closely,  and  see  that  the 
water  of  the  river  is  surcharged  witli 
every  abomination,  or  who  follow  the 
malodorous  and  shallow  creeks,  will  be 
inclined  to  share  the  opinion  of  the 
English  engineer  who  pronounced  it 
one  of  the  dirtiest  cities  of  the  East, 
the  home  of  cholera,  small-pox,  and 
fever.  Bangkok  has,  however,  enor- 
mously changed  during  the  last  ttiu 
yeai-s  ;  for  in  addition  to  the  river-city 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  the 
city  proper,  containing  the  palace,  pub- 
lic ofBces,  and  principal  buildings,  sur- 
rounded by  a  white  battlemented  wall, 
a  new  land-city  has  sprung  into  exist- 
ence, containing  many  miles  of  well-laid 
streets,  fiinged  by  private  residences 
and  shops,  and  extending  far  back  from 
the  river  frontasje.  The  first  street  lu 
the  city  was  opened  by  the  last  king  ; 
but  the  bulk  of  these  civic  improve- 
ments has  been  executed  by  his  suc- 
cessor, who  may  be  termed  the  Hauss- 
mann  of  modern  Bangkok.  Along  the 
principal  streets  runs  a  tramway,  which 
already  pays  fifteen  per  cent,  to  its 
shareholders  ;  not  content  with  which 
return,  the  managing  spirits  are  stretch- 
ing an  overhead  electric  cable  to  su- 
persede the  Siamese  ponies  which  at 
present  pull  the  cars.  The  streets  are 
laid  upon  a  substratum  of  brick,  and  a 
steam-roller  sustains  European  illu- 
sions. Telegraph  and  telephone  wires 
line  the  roadway  ;  and  when  Europeans 
are  seen  dashing  by  in  well-appointed 
vehicles,  the  spectacle  might  well  be 
one  many  a  thousand  miles  removed 
from  Siam. 

To  an  Englishman,  undoubtedly,  the 
most  striking  feature  of  modern  Bang- 
kok is  the  predominance  of  Euglisli 
associations  and  ideas.  Of  the  Euro- 
pean population,  who  number  between 
six  hundred  and  seven  hundred,  over 
one-third  are  English,  and  of  these 
some  forty  to  fifty  are  in  the  gov- 
ernment emploj'.  The  next  strong- 
est commercial  influence  is  that  of  the 
Germans,  who,  however,  play  no  polit- 
ical part.  In  the  third  rank  stand  the 
Danes,  of  whom  some  twenty  to  thirty 
are  government  employes,  and  are  po])- 
ular  with  the  Siamese,  being  capable. 
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cheaper  than  other  foreigiiei*s,  and 
without  political  prepossessions.  The 
hulk  of  them  have  hceu  engaged  hy 
Commodore  de  Richelieu,  an  accom- 
plished Dane,  who  has  for  3'ears  heeu 
in  charj^e  of  the  European  yachts  and 
guuhoats  of  the  king.  Numerically  and 
commercially  the  French  are  nowhere, 
and  their  tongue  is  unknown.  English 
is  the  second  language  of  Bangkok.  It 
appeal's  on  the  shop-fronts  and  public 
buildings,  is  used  on  the  postage 
stamps,  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and  is 
spoken  with  perfect  facility  by  the  king 
and  the  majority  of  the  princes.  Sev- 
eral of  these  have  been  educated  in  En- 
gland, and  three  sons  of  his  Majesty 
are  now  passing  through  a  similar  cur- 
riculum. English  carriages,  built  in 
London,  India,  or  Singapore,  roll  along 
the  streets  ;  the  Siamese  officers  and 
cavalry  are  mounted  on  Australian 
horses,  which,  however,  appear  unable 
to  resist  the  rice  diet  or  the  climate. 
English  machinery  is  employed  in  the 
mint  ;  two  English  newspapers  repre- 
sent the  local  press  ;  the  prison  is 
under  an  English  warder  and  is  mod- 
elled on  European  lines.  Three  En- 
glish tutors  educate  the  crown-prince 
and  the  younger  sons  of  the  king.  En- 
glish games,  lawn  tennis,  and  billiards, 
are  played  with  ability  by  the  royal 
princes  who  have  been  in  Europe  ;  and 
in  the  palace  they  maintain  a  club,  con- 
taining an  extensive  English  library, 
where  upon  a  table  the  Times  lies  side 
by  side  with  Tnith^  and  the  Athenceum 
with  the  Review  of  Jievietcs.  Finally 
eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  the 
port  is  carried  in  British  vessels. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  on  a  lower 
plane  is  the  activity  and  mercantile 
predominance  of  the  Chinese,  of  whom 
there  must  be  fifty  thousand  in  the  city. 
China  herself  declines  to  acknowledge 
Slam,  whom,  as  a  refractory  and  muti- 
nous vassal,  she  snubs  and  isrnores. 
But  for  her  loss  of  political  ascendency 
she  has  more  than  compensated  by  the 
resistless  infiltration  of  her  colonists, 
who  own  eighteen  of  the  twenty-five 
sti'am  rice-mills  of  Bangkok,  in  whose 
hands  is  the  bulk  of  the  export  trade 
of  rice,  who  absorb  the  retail  industries. 


farm  the  monopolies,  and  own  all  the 
pawnshops,  and  whose  leading  citizens 
have  built  for  themselves  splendid  resi- 
dences along  the  river  bank. 

From  the  towers  of  the  temples,  a 
few  of  which  can  be  mounted,  the  city 
is  seen  buried  in  a  mantle  of  verdure, 
whence  emerge  the  fanciful  pinnacles 
of  the  pracJiediSy  or  relic  shrines  of  the 
watSy  and  the  lofty  double  and  treble 
roofs  of  the  sanctuaries  within  which 
gilded  Buddhas  flash  from  the  summit 
of  pyramidal  thrones.  Both  the  exte- 
rior and  the  interior  of  these  edifices 
are  resplendent  with  color  and  gilding, 
executed  often  with  the  coarsest  mate- 
rials, but  with  extraordinar}'  decorative 
effect,  one  of  the  commonest  methods 
employed  being  the  setting  in  planter 
of  fragments  of  broken  pottery,  so  as 
to  form  flowei-s,  di-agons,  figures,  and 
fantastic  designs.  The  Buddha  images 
within  are  either  standing,  seated,  or 
recumbent,  one  of  the  latter,  of  peculiar 
fame,  being  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
long.  From  any  quarter  the  enclosure 
of  the  Royal  Palace  is  most  conspicu- 
ous, including,  behind  a  white  crenel- 
lated wall,  a  bewildering  coruscation  of 
pinnacles,  towei-s,  and  spires.  This  re- 
markable group  of  buildings,  which  is 
in  some  respects  the  most  curious  in 
the  East,  and  suggests  faint  reminis- 
cences of  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  in 
its  present  form  the  work  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch.  He  built  the  New  Pal- 
ace, his  own  residence  ;  he  raised  the 
public  offices  ;  and  he  completed  the 
principal  temple,  or  Wat  Prakao,  which 
had  been  in  course  of  erection  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  enclosure  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  is  a  paved 
rectangular  platform,  some  two  hundred 
yards  by  half  as  broad,  entirely  cov- 
ered with  temples,  kiosques,  pavilions, 
images,  statues,  and  shrines,  glittering 
with  every  variety  and  combination  of 
hue.  Here  is  the  Temple  of  the  Emer- 
ald Idol,  paved  with  tiles  of  brass,  and 
containing  a  famous  image  of  Buddha, 
variously  said  to  be  made  of  emerald, 
green  glass,  or  jade.  Within  its  fres- 
coed walls  occurs  twice  a  year  the  sol- 
emn ceremony  of  drinking  the  water  of 
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allegiance  to  the  king ;  ^  while  the  de- 
y outness  of  the  present  and  of  previous 
monarchs  is  attested  hy  countless  offer- 
ings of  precious  stones  and  gold.  Here 
is  a  shrine,  containing  in  a  closed  cab- 
inet the  holy  scriptures,  written  on 
palm-leaves  in  the  Cambogian  Pali 
character.  Here  is  the  great  pracJiediy 
or  relic  tope,  entirely  of  gold  ;  here  the 
pealed  temple,  wherein  are  deposited  in 
golden  urns  the  ashes  of  the  royal 
princes  ;  here  the  shrine  which  con- 
tains the  ashes  of  the  white  elephants. 
Tanks,  trees,  elegant  loggias,  and  scores 
of  grotesque,  life-size  statues  repre- 
senting foreign  peoples  and  dresses, 
executed  by  some  droll  Chinaman  in 
Hongkong,  adorn  the  terraces.  In  an 
adjoining  part  of  the  enclosure  are  the 
principal  public  offices,  built  in  the  Eu- 
ropean style.  The  third  division  con- 
tains the  New  Palace,  erected  for  the 
king  by  an  English  architect,  who  has 
gracefully  combined  the  elegance  of  an 
Italian  structure  with  the  peculiar  and 
fanciful  towers  of  Siam.  On  either 
side  of  this  building  are  the  immense 
pillared  audience-halls  of  previous  sov- 
ereigns, with  gilded  thrones  raised  aloft 
beneath  the  nine-staged  royal  umbrella 
of  white,  fringed  with  gold.  In  the 
same  vicinity  are  the  stables  of  the  so- 
called  white  elephants,  of  whom  there 
are  now  four,  but  who  have  fallen  from 
the  high  estate  of  the  days  when,  if 
the  legend  be  true,  they  were  fed  by 
princes  from  platters  of  gold.  They 
are  still  regarded  with  immense  re- 
spect, as  the  peculiar  appanage  of  roy- 
alty, and  are  sometimes  brought  out  in 
processions,  though  they  have  never  in 
Siam  been  mounted  by  the  king. 

In  a  drawing-room  of  the  New 
Palace,  handsomely  furnished  from 
Europe,  and  hung  with  portraits  of 
European  sovereigns,  his  Majesty  was 
kind  enough  to  receive  me.  The  pres- 
ent dynasty  dates  only  from  1782,  after 
the  fall  of  Ayuthia  and  the  shifting  of 
the  capital  ;   and  its  two  longest  and 

1  This  takes  place  in  April  and  September.  In 
the  water  have  been  dipped  swords,  daggers,  spears, 
guns,  and  other  implements,  typifying  the  idea  of 
revenge  npon  the  faithless  or  disloyal  subject.  It 
is  tasted  by  the  princes,  ministers,  and  leading  offl- 
'^ials,  and  is  sprinkled  upon  their  foreheads. 


most  remarkable  reigns  have  been 
those  of  the  present  king's  father  and 
of  himself.  The  former,  King  Mong- 
kut,  reigned  from  1851  to  1868,  after 
spending  over  twenty  years  in  the  clois- 
ter. He  was  a  sovereign  of  singular 
enlightenment,  a  philosopher,  and  a 
man  of  science.  It  was  with  him  that 
in  1857  Sir  J.  Bowring  concluded  the 
treaty  which  is  the  basis  of  our  present 
relations  with  Siam,  and  to  him  was 
due  the  fii*st  opening  up  of  bis  country 
to  the  electric  influence  of  the  West. 
Dying  in  1868,  from  a  fever  caught  dur- 
ing an  expedition  to  witness  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
reigning  Majesty  Chulalonkorn  I.,  the 
ninth  of  the  eighty  or  more  children 
with  whom  he  had  enriched  the  world. 
The  young  king  was  then  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  is  now  a  little  short  of 
forty.  He  has  two  full  brothers,  the 
Ong  Yai  and  the  Ong  Noi,  of  whom 
the  former  fills  no  official  position, 
while  the  latter  is  commander-in-chief, 
and  twenty  half-brothers,  the  sons  of 
different  mothers,  of  whom  several  are 
his  leading  ministers  in  Bangkok  or 
commissioners  in  the  provinces.  The 
first  queen  of  the  king  was  accidentally 
drowned  wuth  her  child  in  1880  ;  but 
his  two  principal  surviving  queens, 
called  respectively  the  right  hand  and 
the  left  hand  queens,  are  her  sisters, 
and  his  own  half-sisters,  the  royal  blood 
being  thus  kept  free  from  alien  con- 
tamination. The  first  of  these  ladies 
is  the  mother  of  the  crown-prince,  who 
is  a  bright  and  intelligent  youth  of 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  king  is  a 
much-married  individual,  having  had  in 
addition  a  number  of  wives  or  concu- 
bines, whom  rumor  places  at  not  less 
than  one  hundred,  and  some  fifty  or 
sixty  children,  of  whom  over  thirty  are 
said  to  be  still  living.  He  is  a  decid- 
edly handsome  man,  with  open  and 
agreeable  features,  an  excellent  figure, 
and  a  dij?nitied  bearins?.  When  I  saw 
him  he  was  dressed  with  extreme  sim- 
plicity in  a  white  cotton  jacket  over  a 
blue  silk  panung^  and  white  stockings  ; 
but  his  official  costume,  worn  only 
on  ceremonial  occasions,  is  among  the 
most  gorgeous  in  the  East.    His  Maj- 
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esty  speaks  and  tinderatands  English 
perfectly ;  but  in  audience  prefers  to 
employ  his  native  tongue,  which  was 
interpreted,  along  with  my  replies,  by 
his  half-brother  and  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  Prince  Devawongse.  The  king's 
amiable  disposition  meets  with  univer- 
sal praise,  and  he  is  personally  liked  by 
every  one  who  comes  in  contact  with 
him.  His  constitution  is  said  to  be  less 
strong  than  it  was  ;  and  it  is  rare  that  a 
long  reign  in  the  East  does  not  exercise 
a  somewhat  enervating  effect  upon  the 
principal  actor.  It  is  a  reign,  however, 
that  has  been  remarkable  for  many  re- 
forms, and  will  always  fill  an  honorable 
place  in  history.  It  has  witnessed  the 
partial  abolition  of  slavery  ;  the  col- 
lapse of  the  old  cast-iron  system  of 
court  etiquette  and  servile  obeisance  ; 
the  opening  of  courts  of  justice  and  of 
a  European  college  in  Bangkok ;  the 
introduction  of  a  postal  system,  the 
electric  telegraph,  telephones,  and  rail- 
ways ;  and  the  Europeanization  of  the 
city  and  government.  In  these  aspects 
it  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  .with 
the  reign  of  Mutshuito,  the  reigning 
emperor  of  Japan.  King  Chulalonkorn 
has  also  benefited  by  foreign  travel,  for 
he  has  twice  left  his  country',  once  upon 
a  voyage  to  Singapore  and  Batavia,  and 
once  to  Bangoon,  Calcutta,  and  through 
India  to  Bombay,  experiences  which 
may  not  have  been  without  effect  upon 
his  political  predilections. 

Siam  ia  very  proud  of  the  advances 
which  she  has  made  and  is  making  in 
the  direction  of  European  culture  and 
enlightenment.  Undoubtedly  these  are 
remarkable,  and  may  be  fitly  enumer- 
ated. The  theory  of  government  in 
Siam  has  always  been  that  of  an  auto-> 
cratic  monarchy  of  the  old  type,  in 
which  every  function  of  State,  all  au- 
thority, and  all  ownership  of  property, 
not  otherwise  conceded,  were  concen- 
trated in  the  pei*son  of  the  sovereign. 
Not  yet  has  this  view  been  abandoned  ; 
for  all  executive  action  still  depends 
upon  the  king's  initiative,  the  revenue 
of  the  country  (which  is  estimated  at 
about  £2,000,000,  derived  from  the  farm 
of  monopolies,  direct  and  indirect  taxa- 
tion, the  land-tax,  and  customs),  is  the 


royal  revenue,  and  is  disposed  of  by 
him  ;  and  concessions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  of  its  resources  must  be 
inquired  for  and  purchased  from  the 
same    quarter.      Nevertheless,  in    the 
present  reign  this  Oriental  conception 
of  monarchy  has  taken  on  certain  occi- 
dental  forms.    Hitherto  the  succession 
to  the  throne  has  been  regulated,  neither 
by  law  of  inheritance  nor  by  nomina- 
tion of  the  reigning  sovereign ,  but  by  a 
sort  of  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
royal  council  after  his  death.    The  pres- 
ent king  took  a  decisive  step  towards 
converting  the  throne  of  Siam  into  a 
hereditary  patrimony,  by  declaring  his 
eldest  son,  by  a  royal  princess,  crown- 
prince  in  1887.    This  proceeding  will 
be  probably  found  to  consolidate  the 
monarchy,  by  eliminating  or  reducing  a 
fertile  source  of  previous  disturbance 
in  the  rivaliy  of  sons  or  brothers,  aspir- 
ing to  a  crown  which  was  accessible  to 
all ;  though  the  effect  may  in  an  East- 
ern country  be  more  open  to  question 
upon  the   character  of  the  individual 
thus  selected.    A  not  less  prudent  step 
was  the  abolition,  upon  the  death  of  its 
last  occupant,  who  was  the  king's  cousin , 
of  the  position  of  second  king.    This 
peculiar  honorific  title,  which  appears 
to  have  been  limited  to  this  part  of  the 
East,  and  which  bore  not  the  faintest 
analogy  to  relations  of  the  mikado  and 
shogun  in  Japan,  with  which    it  has 
sometimes  been  ignorantly  compared, 
carried  with  it  a  palace,  court,  ministiy, 
army,  provinces,  and  revenue,  and  was 
ususilly   bestowed    upon  a   brother  or 
near  relative  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 
Though  not   necessarily  implying  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  it  frequently 
gave  its  bearer  an  advantage  which  en- 
abled him,  on  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
to  step  into  the  vacant  place,  and  which 
was  the  source,  even  during  the  pres- 
ent reign,  of  suspicions,  jealousies,  and 
squabbles,  for  which  there  was  no  com- 
pensating return.    Its  abolition,  there* 
fore,  is  an  unmixed  benefit.    A  further 
step  in  the  Europeanization  of  govern- 
ment was  taken  by  the  king  when  he 
practically  superseded  the  old  Council 
of  State,  consisting  of  ministers,  princes, 
and  nominees   of  the  sovereign,  now 
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existing  on\y  on  paper,  by  a  new  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  or  Cabinet  Council,  in 
1891.  This  body  is  composed  of  about 
twelve  persons,  the  heads  of  the  vaii- 
ous  departments,  most  of  whom  are  the 
king's  brothers.  As  a  rule  it  meets 
every  evening  for  purposes  of  delibera- 
tion, and  it  makes  recommendations  to 
the  king.  A  sort  of  titular  pre-emi- 
nence in  its  ranks  is  accorded  to  Prince 
Devawongse,  commonly  called  Prince 
Dewan,  one  of  the  king's  half-brothei-s 
(and  full  brother  to  the  two  queens), 
who  is  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  most  influential  subject  in  the  king- 
dom. But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
there  is  any  Cabinet  cohesion  or  re- 
sponsibility, as  are  found  in  countries 
possessing  representative  government 
and  parliamentary  institutions.  The 
ministers  are  merely  the  individual 
nominees  of  the  sovereign,  whom  he 
names  or  removes  at  his  pleasure  ;  and 
a  resemblance  may  more  properly  be 
traced  to  the  Imperial  Council  in  Rus- 
sia than  to  any  European  Cabinet. 
Similarly,  in  the  organization  of  the 
various  departments,  no  trained  staff  of 
permanent  officials — the  essence  of  a 
successful  bureaucratic  system  —  has 
yet  been  created  ;  and  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  head.  The  royal  author- 
ity has  been  further  consolidated  during 
the  present  reign  by  the  wide  extension 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  the  most  im- 
portant aid  alike  to  sovereign  power 
and  to  democratic  rights  that  has  ever 
been  devised,  whereby  the  outlying 
provinces  and  their  governors  are  placed 
in  direct  and  immediate  communica- 
tion with  the  capital ;  while  the  king 
has  appropriately  utilized  his  extensive 
clienMe  of  brothers,  not  merely  as  min- 
isters in  the  capital,  but  as  royal  com- 
missioners in  the  provinces,  where  they 
command  a  superior  prestige. 

The  army  of  Siam  is  small,  and  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  a  few  thou- 
sand men,  who  are  called  up  to  the 
capital  for  drill  during  three  months  of 
the  year.  This  function  is  performed 
by  Danish  inspectors.  On  the  whole, 
the  government  is  probably  wise  in  not 
embarking  upon  a  large  military  ex- 
peuditiure  ;  for  the  only  European  foe 


with  whom  its  troops  are  at  all  likely  to- 
require  to  contend  could  vanquish  an 
opposition  greater  than  that  which' 
Siam,  under  the  most  favorable  circum-' 
stances,  could  array  ;  and  her  policy 
should  rather  be  to  maintain  sufficient 
aimed  forces  to  guard  her  frontiers  and 
preserve  order,  and  to  look  elsewhere 
for  help  should  serious  danger  threaten 
from  without.  The  navy,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  small,  is  an  efficient  force, 
consisting  of  a  small  but  well^handled 
flotilla  of  gunboats  and  cruisers,  mainly 
officered  by  Danes,  and  well  adapted  Xi 
all  ordinary  needs  upon  the  coast  or  on 
the  Menam.  A  very  handsome  new 
armed  cruiser,  with  twenty-four  hun- 
dred registered  tonnage,  and  carrying 
two  heavv  Armstrongs  in  barbette  tow- 
ers,  as  well  as  eight  Hotchkiss  guns  on 
the  upper  deck,  has  lately  been  built  for 
the  king  in  Leith,  and  now  lies  in  the 
river  off  the  palace. 

Education  for  the  upper  classes  has 
hitherto  chiefly  taken  the  foi*m  of  the 
despatch  of  the  king's  sons  and  brothers 
and  of  the  sons  of  nobles  to  Europe, 
where  in  more  than  one  country,  but 
chiefly  in  England,  they  have  studied 
at  the  university,  for  the  navy,  and  at 
the  bar.  In  Bangkok  a  college  was 
opened  some  years  ago,  called  Sunan- 
dalaya,  under  an  American  missionary, 
to  teach  English  to  Siamese  youths ; 
but  its  premises  have  recently  been 
handed  over  to  the  execution  of  a 
new  scheme,  which  is  no  less  than  an 
English  boarding  school  for  young 
ladies  of  high  rank,  to  instruct  whom 
three  ladies  have  been  engaged  from 
England.  These  projects  are  tentative, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  rest  as  yet  upon 
an  established  footing,  but  they  arc 
curious  as  illustrations  of  the  tendency, 
common  to  Oriental  countries,  to  choose 
the  advanced  in  preference  to  the  rudi- 
mentary steps  in  pursuit  of  foreign 
ideals.  Other  evidences  of  more  suc- 
cessful assimilated  civilizations  are  the 
institution  of  well  organized  postal,  tel- 
egraphic, and  customs  services  (in 
which  the  Germans  are  in  the  ascend- 
ant), of  a  native  silver  coinage  —  the 
former  silver  ingots  being  replaced  by 
the  tical^  a  coin  not  unlike  a  floiin  in 
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appearance,  which  is  minted  from 
ipolten  Mexican  dollars,  in  the  ratio  of 
three-fifths  (t.e.,1  ticaZ  =  60  cents),  and 
of  smaller  silver  coins,  as  also  of  a 
paper  currency  for  small  sums,  recently 
started.  Aware  of  the  advantages  of 
advertisement,  Siam  has  exerted  herself 
to  make  a  good  show  at  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  ;  and  the  contents  of  her 
pavilion  there  will  be  illustrative  both 
of  the  resources,  the  habits,  and  the 
artistic  productions  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  step 
taken  by  the  present  king  in  its  ulterior 
consequences,  has  been  the  partial  abo- 
lition of  serfdom.  By  a  decree  pro- 
mulgated in  1872,  no  Siamese  subject 
born  after  the  king^s  accession  in  1868 
can  be  legally  held  in  slavery  after  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  This,  however, 
does  not  affect  any  one  older  at  the 
present  moment  than  twenty -five  ;  nor 
does  it  prevent  the  voluntary  vassalage, 
or  feudal  relationship,  which  has  be- 
come so  ingrained  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  as  to  be  extremely  difficult  of 
extirpation.  The  bulk  of  the  existing 
slaves  are  debt-slaves,  i.e.,pei'sons  who, 
having  incurred  debt,  have  handed 
over  their  persons  and  services  to  some 
superior  willing  to  relieve  them  of  the 
obligation ;  entering,  so  to  speak,  into 
a  contract  of  unspecified  duration,  in 
which  one  party  advances  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  while  the  other  engages 
to  render  a  certain  amount  of  service, 
being  housed,  fed,  and  supported  in 
the  interim,  and  having  it  in  his  power 
at  any  time  to  terminate  the  connection 
upon  repayment  of  the  sum  originally 
advanced.  The  bulk  of  work  in  Siam 
is  performed  by  persons  occupying  this 
position  ;  and  detrimental  though  the 
system  is  in  the  paralysis  of  individual 
effort,  and  the  moral  torpor  which  it 
engendera,  it  is  yet  free  from  the  worst 
features  of  slavery  as  formerly  prac- 
tised in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Amer- 
ica, while  its  too  abrupt  abolition  would 
result  in  a  dislocation  and  displacement 
of  labor  that  would  not  easily  be  read- 
justed. Nevertheless  the  government 
is  said  to  be  contemplating  a  scheme  of 
total  emancipation  ;  a  preliminary  step 
to  which  would  be  the  discharge  of  the 


self-indebtedness  from  its  own  funds ; 
and  all  success  may  be  wished  to  it  in  a 
project  without  which  the  country  can 
never  really  lift  up  its  head. 

Quite  recently  a  fresh  step  has  been 
taken  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
West.  A  foreign  adviser  to  the  gov- 
ernment, with  the  exceptionally  high 
rank  of  minister  plenipotentiary,  has 
been  appointed  in  the  person  of  M. 
Holin  Jaequemyns,  an  eminent  Belgian 
jurist  and  former  minister,  and  a  man 
of  wide  accomplishments  and  expe- 
rience. If  the  abilities  of  this  gentle- 
man are  seriously  utilized,  he  may  be 
of  great  service  to  the  Siamese  govern- 
ment. If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has 
too  often  happened  in  other  Eastern 
countries,  it  is  the  aegis  of  his  name 
rather  than  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel 
that  is  required,  and  if,  after  a  time, 
he  finds  himself  politely  ignored,  the 
experiment  will  be  one  from  which  the 
government  itself  will  suffer  in  public 
estimation. 

For  years  past  the  friends  of  Siam,  in 
company,  perhaps,  with  not  a  few  self- 
interested  speculators,  have  urged  upon 
her  the  construction  of  railways  for  the 
development  of  her  territories  and  the 
extension  of  her  trade.  In  a  country 
through  which  pass  some  of  the  im- 
memorial caravan  routes  of  the  Far 
East,  and  where  great  distances  re- 
quire to  be  travelled  by  slow  and  preca- 
rious means,  such  a  policy  would  appear 
to  possess  peculiar  recommendations. 
The  lack  of  initiative  or  of  funds,  and 
the  rival  schemes  of  competing  counsel- 
lors, have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  successful  realization.  Among  the 
railways  which  have  been  projected  or 
surveyed,  or  for  which  in  some  cases 
concessions  have  actually  been  granted, 
are  the  following :  (1)  Bangkok  to 
Chieng  Mai,  with  branches  to  Korat, 
Luang  Prabang  on  the  middle  Mekong, 
and  Chieng  Rai  or  Chieng  Sen  on  the 
upper  Mekong ;  (2)  Bangkok  to  Ra- 
heng  on  the  Meping,  and  thence  to 
Chieng  Mai ;  (3)  Bangkok  to  Patrieu 
on  the  Bangpakong  River ;  (4)  Bang- 
kok to  Pechaburi  ;  (5)  Chantabun  on 
the  south  coast  to  Battambang.  At 
length,  however,  the  era  of   inaction 
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has  ceased,  and  two  railroads  are  actu- 
ally starting  into  existence.  The  first 
of  these  is  a  small,  narrow-gauge  line, 
fourteen  miles  in  length,  connecting 
the  capital  with  Paknam  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Menam,  which  is  being  con- 
structed by  a  limited  liability  company, 
and  will  shortly  be  finished.  It  will  be 
useful  for  passenger  traffic,  and  for  the 
supply  of  the  capital  with  provisions, 
particularly  fish,  but  it  has  no  larger 
importance.  The  second  is  a  much 
more  considerable  affair,  being  a  broad- 
gauge  Royal  State  Railway,  from  Bang- 
kok via  Ayuthia  and  Saraburi  to  the 
rich  alluvial  table -land  of  Korat  in  the 
north-east,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  miles.  The  significance 
of  this  line  consists  in  the  fact  that  it 
follows  a  well-trodden  trade  route,,  by 
which  goods  from  Moulmein  and  Bang- 
kok find  their  way  eastward  to  the  Me- 
kong ;  and  its  value  will  be  doubled  if, 
as  is  contemplated,  it  is  eventually  ex- 
tended to  that  river  itself,  either  to 
Nong  Kai  on  the  great  northerly  bend, 
or  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Ubone,  an 
extension  which  would,  in  my  opinion, 
effectually  kill  the  already  moribund 
French  hopes  of  ever  establishing  a 
lucrative  trade  on  the  Mekong.  There 
was  a  tremendous  tussle  in  Bangkok 
for  the  contract  of  this  railway  between 
the  English  and  the  Germans,  of  whom 
the  former  were  finally  successful  in 
December,  1891.  The  line  is  to  be 
finished  in  five  yeai-s  from  that  date, 
and  the  contract  price  is  £1,600,000. 
A  concession  has  also  recently  been 
j^ranted  to  an  Englishman  for  a  line, 
not  in  Siam  proper,  but  in  the  pro- 
tected Malay  States  to  the  south,  which 
is  to  cross  the  Malay  peninsula  from 
east  to  west  (replacing  the  old  aban- 
doned scheme  of  the  Kra  Canal),  start- 
ing from  the  roadstead  of  Singora,  and 
leading  to  the  state  of  Kedali,  a  dis- 
tance of  sevent3'-six  miles,  where  an 
extension  southwards  would  be  easy 
to  the  adjacent  British  possession  of 
Wellesley,  opposite  the  island  of  Pe- 
nang.  The  crossing  of  the  peninsula  is 
capable  of  becoming  a  decided  gain  to 
traffic  ;  and  there  are  said  to  be  min- 
eral resources  in  the  interior  awaiting 


exploitation.  But  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  above  is  the  best  alignment ;  Sin- 
gora at  present  lacks  anything  like  a 
harbor ;  I  have  not  yet  heard  that  the 
concession  has  been  placed  upon  the 
market ;  and  it  would  be  premature  to 
pronounce  upon  a  scheme  which  has 
hardly  passed  the  embryonic  stage. 

Though  the  mineral  wealth  of  Siam 
is  believed  to  be  very  great  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  stones,  as  well  as  in 
mineral  ores,  her  efforts  to  exploit  or 
develop  it  have  not  so  far  been  at- 
tended with  very  happy  results  either 
to  herself  or  to  the  concessionaries.  A 
company  was  formed  to  work  the  gold 
supplies,  both  crushing  and  washing,  of 
Bangtapan,  but  operations  are  sus- 
pended. An  English  company  pos- 
sesses similar  rights  at  Kabin  ;  a  French 
concessionary  is  said  to  enjoy  superior 
chances  at  Wattana.  The  sapphire 
and  ruby  mines  of  Chantabun  belong 
to  an  English  company,  who  expect 
great  things,  but  have  not  yet  realized 
them.  Siam  is  indeed  passing  through 
the  phase,  uniform  and  absolutely  inev- 
itable in  the  evolution  of  every  Oriental 
country  as  it  comes  into  contact  with 
Europe,  of  jji-anting  permission  to  work 
resources  about  which  it  knows  nothing 
itself,  to  persons  whose  knowledge  is 
very  little  greater.  The  object  in  both 
cases  is  to  make  money  out  of  the 
transaction,  and  if  both  burn  their 
fingers,  it  is  the  penalty  for  want  of 
caution  in  the  one  case,  for  mere  spec- 
ulation in  the  other.  By  one  such 
recent  venture  in  Bangkok  the  govern- 
ment has  been  the  gainer,  for  a  com- 
pany having  been  formed  to  introduce 
the  electric  light,  and  having  spent  its 
entire  capital  upon  machinery  without 
over  attaining  to  fruition,  the  king,  who 
had  a  mortgage  upon  the  property,  now 
steps  in  and  acquires  the  whole  concern 
at  less  than  half  the  cost  price. 

Such  are  the  main  symptoms  or  proofs 
of  Siamese  advance  towards  the  mil- 
lennium. They  constitute  an  interest- 
ing, and  in  some  respects  a  remarkable 
record,  and  they  indicate  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign  and  his  leading 
advisers,  whose  sincerity  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  to  lift  their  country  on 
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to  a  higher  level.    But  they  have  grave 
jdifficulties  with  which  to  contend,  and 
many  a  long  league  lies  before  them. 
Old  residents  and  high  authorities  in 
the  country  will  tell  you  that  outside 
Bangkok  public    works    are  neglected 
and  canals  allowed  to  silt  up  and  be- 
come choked ;  that  the  rice-producing 
area  of  the  country  might,  in  competent 
hands,  easily  be  doubled ;  that  in  the 
timber-growing    districts,  one    of    the 
main    sources  of   Siamese  wealth,  no 
system  or  science  of   forestry  exists, 
the  trees  being  cut  down  at  random 
with  no  effort  to  replace  them  ;  that 
the  officials  in  the  provinces    receive 
ludicrously  inadequate  salaries,  and  are 
compelled  in  consequence  to  practise 
every  form  of  extortion ;  that  money 
is  foolishly  squandered  on  processions, 
ceremonies,  palaces,  and  harems,  which, 
otherwise    applied,    might    regenerate 
the  country  ;  that  the  vicious  system  of 
farming  out  the  monopolies  is  an  ob- 
stacle to  any  true  fiscal  reform  ;   that 
the  administration  of  justice  is  ignorant 
and  bad,  there  being  no  codified  law, 
the  royal  edicts  being  contradictory  and 
confusing,  and  the  common  law  being 
haphazard  and  unwritten  ;  that  taxa- 
tion presses  heavily  on  the  lower  classes, 
imposts  being  levied  with  startling  in- 
genuity upon  almost  every  implement 
or  product  of  industry  among  the  poor  ; 
that  the  law  is  only  obeyed  in  the  cap- 
ital; and  is    ignored  in    many  of  the 
remoter  provinces,  where  dacoity  flour- 
ishes, and  where  there  is  little  security 
of  property  ;  and  that  the  tie  that  holds 
together  the  peculiar  congeries  of  races 
and  tribes  that  constitute  the  Siamese 
kingdom  would  snap  at  the  least  ex- 
ternal pressure.     Some  go  so  far  as  to 
say    that    Siam    merely    coquets    with 
reform,  and  that  in  her  heart  she  is 
unregenerate  and  unconvinced.     How 
far  these  charges  are  true  it  would  re- 
quire a  wider  knowledge  than   I  can 
claim   to  determine.     Undoubtedly,  in 
her  quest  after  amelioration,  Siam  has 
to  contend  with    inherent  drawbacks, 
from  which  Japan  for  instance  has  been 
free.     She  has  not  a  homogeneous  pop- 
ulation, and  her    blood    is    constantly 
being  affected  by  the  intermingling  of 


Chinese  and  alien  strains.  The  racial 
idiosyncrasies  of  her  people,  and  the 
climatic  conditions  under  which  they 
exist,  are  favorable  to  lethargy,  and  da 
not  either  suggest  or  encourage  effort. 
The  institution  of  slavery  has  eaten  like 
a  canker  into  the  vitals  of  society,  and 
its  effects  cannot  be  shaken  off  in  a 
decade  or  even  in  a  generation.  All 
these  considerations  render  unqualified 
congratulations  or  hopes  equally  prema* 
ture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  singularly  capable  body  of  men,  im- 
bued with  the  ideas  and  the  learninsr 
of  the  West.  Prince  Dewan,  whom  I 
have  before  mentioned,  though  only 
thirty-four  years  of  age,  is  a  man  who 
impresses  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
him  wilh  both  the  rapidity  and  the 
range  of  his  intellect.  Prince  Dam- 
rong,  who  travelled  in  England  and 
India  in  1891-2,  and  is  now  minister  of 
agriculture,  is  also  a  man  of  wide  and 
scholarly  attainments  ;  and  among  the 
other  princes  are  men  scarcely  less 
capable.  To  me,  I  confess,  the  chief 
interest  in  the  administration  of  which 
these  are  the  principal  figures  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  alone  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  government  of  Siam 
is  in  the  hands  of  young  men.  From 
the  king  downwards,  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  minister  who  is  above  the  age  of 
forty,  and  many  are  much  younger. 
What  we  should  denominate  in  Ensflnud 
the  "  old  gang "  has  been  shown  the 
door  after  a  long  rule,  and  has  ceased 
to  exercise  a  potent  influence  upon  the 
machine  of  state.  By  a  mild  and  unre- 
corded revolution  a  younger  generation 
has  been  installed  in  its  place ;  and  if 
ever  statesmen  had  a  chance  of  savins 
their  country,  if  ever  there  was  scope 
for  brains  and  courage,  if  ever  the  hour 
demanded  the  man,  it  is  here.  There 
are  those,  of  course,  who  lament  the 
day  that  is  gone,  and  who  deprecate, 
not  without  some  reason,  the  relegation 
of  the  old  families  and  of  the  nobles 
who  formerly  filled  the  posts  of  state,  to 
a  background  of  obscurity  or  seclusion. 
Their  forebodings  may  turn  out  to  be 
well-founded  ;  but  for  the  present  there 
is  a  disposition  to  give  the  new  regime  a 
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fair  trial.  What  are  the  maiu  dangers, 
other  than  internal  disruption  (and  that 
conies  very  slowly  in  the  East),  by 
which  its  task  is  jeopardized  and  may 
be  suspended^  inquiry  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsai  in  Paris  might  possibly  reveal. 


Prom  The  English  niustrated  Magazine. 
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BY  EDITH  STAXIFOBTH. 
I. 

nelly's  recollections. 

I  AM  an  only  child.  My  mother  was 
a  Hungarian,  beautiful,  pious,  and  ac- 
complished.  My  father  fell  in  love 
with  her  and  maiTicd  her  without  con- 
si^lting  his  family  on  the  subject.  A 
foreigner  and  a  Catholic  was  not  likely 
to  meet  with  approval.  But  their  in- 
dignation reached  its  culminating  point 
when  my  mother  died,  while  I  was  still 
quite  young,  and  my  father,  at  her 
dying  request,  placed  me  in  a  convent 
to  be  educated.  From  that  day  they 
washed  their  hands  of  us  altogether. 
We  did  very  well  without  them.  I  re- 
mained in  the  convent  till  I  was  seven- 
teen, and  then  one  day  my  father 
swooped  down  upon  it  and  carried  me 
off.  Since  then  we  Tiave  never  been 
parted.  We  led  a  wandering  life,  a 
pair  of  Bohemian  companions  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  Where  our 
tastes  differed  each  gave  up  cheerfully 
for  the  sake  of  the  other.  My  father  had 
a  small  independence  which  he  abided 
to  by  writing  for  the  papera  and  maga- 
zines. Sometimes  I  thought  that  with 
his  remarkable  talents  he  might  have 
made  more  of  his  life.  He  was  capable 
of  anything,  but  he  had  no  ambition, 
and  only  worked  when  he  was  driven 
to  it.  I  used  to  fancy  that  there  was 
some  story  in  his  early  life  which  would 
account  for  this  apathy.  But  he  was 
singularly  reticent  about  his  youth,  and 
whatever  it  was  I  never  heard  it. 

Four  happy  years  went  by,  and  then 
one  day  my  health  began  to  fail  without 
apparent  cause.  I  lost  my  color,  and  I 
could  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  My  father 
took  alarm   and   carried  me  off  to  a 


famous  doctor.  He  examined  my 
throat,  looked  grave,  asked  my  father 
if  there  was  any  consumption  in  the 
family,  and  finally  ordered  me  to  Boyat- 
les-Bains, 


We  had  travelled  all  night  to  escape 
the  dust.  My  father  and  I  had  botli 
gone  to  bed  on  our  arrival,  but  I  had 
insisted  on  getting  up  for  church, 
though  beyond,  making  acte  de  preseiice 
I  do  not  know  that  my  going  was  of 
much  use.  I  sat  down  in  the  second 
row  of  chaira  and  listened  to  the  dron- 
ing voice  of  the  priest  as  he  read 
through  the  mass  regardless  of  heat 
and  flies  and  the  high-pitched  voice  of 
a  singer  from  Paris  who  had  graciously 
offered  to  take  a  part  in  the  choir  in  aid 
of  the  restoration  of  the  church.  The 
qviie  for  this  purpose,  as  we  were  in- 
formed in  little  printed  programmes, 
would  be  perfomied  by  the  Countess 
Anna  Narishkine.  That  was  she,  I 
supposed,  on  the  opposite  side,  in  a 
black  hat  with  poppies  in  it,  and  with 
a  velvet  bag  on  apHe-dieu  by  her  side. 

What  with  heat  and  fatigue  my  eyes 
kept  closing  in  spite  of  myself,  and  I 
was  just  dropping  off  when  I  was 
aroused  by  a  little  commotion  at  the 
bottom  of  the  church.  The  next  mo- 
ment a  tall,  handsome,  grey-haired 
woman  in  a  crimson  velvet  cloak  swept 
up  the  aisle.  She  was  followed  by  two 
young  men  and  a  pretty,  modest-look- 
ing girl,  a  companion  evidently.  They 
took  possession  of  the  seats  in  front  of 
me.  A  Russian  princess  at  the  very 
least,  I  thought.  My  sleepiness  had 
vanished,  and  my  active  fancy  imme- 
diately began  to  weave  a  romance.  The 
younger  son,  the  fair-haired  one,  was 
in  love  with  the  companion,  and  she 
with  him,  of  course.  I  foresaw  any 
number  of  complications,  and  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  an  exciting  story,  when  I 
happened  to  look  round  and  saw  the 
eyes  of  the  elder  brother  tixed  on  me 
with  an  expression  of  considerable 
amusement.  He  had  noticed,  no  doubt, 
the  fixed  gaze  of  which  I  had  been 
almost  unconscious.  I  was  recalled 
with  a  shock  to  myself  and  the  place  I 
was  in.    I  colored,  half  with  shame, 
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half  with  annoyance  at  being  caught 
in  what  looked  like  vulgar  curiosity. 
Burying  my  face  in  my  hands  I  tried  to 
apply  myself  to  my  interrupted  devo- 
tions.. But  when  after  a  while  I  looked 
up,  I  found  him  watching  mc  still. 
This  ttmfi  it  was  he  who  changed  color, 
but  he  did  not  avert  his  gaze,  which  in- 
deed was  perfectly  respeetfol. 

Going  out  of  church  I  found  the  two 
brothers  in  front  of  me.  Presently  the 
young  girl  whom  I  had  seen  in  church 
approached  them. 

"Boris  Ivanovitch,"  she  said,  ad- 
dressing the  elder  of  the  two,  **the 
princess  sends  me  to  ask  if  you  will 
drive  with  her." 

*'  I  thank  you,  V^ra  Michailovna, 
but  I  would  rather  walk,"  he  replied. 

"  And  you,  Alexis  ?  "  turning  to  the 
other,  with  a  faint  increase  in  color. 
"I —  will  do  whatever  you  wish." 
The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  voice 
meant  only  for  her  ear,  but  I  just 
caught  them  as  I  slipped  into  my  car- 
riage and  drove  back  to  the  hotel. 

The  day  following  I  was  sitting  under 
the  trees  in  the  park,  when  I  saw  my 
friend  of  the  day  before  approaching 
with  the  Countess  Narishkine.  They 
sat  down  in  front  of  me  without  seeing 
me. 

*' Boris,"  said  the  countess,  "you 
know  I  have  always  taken  an  interest 
in  you.  I  don't  care  for  Alexis.  He  is 
as  empty-headed  as  he  is  handsome. 
But  you  are  different.  I  have  never 
forgotten  how  you  stood  by  me  when 
others  held  aloof.  And  I  should  be 
sorry  if  you  got  into  trouble  on  his  ac- 
count." 

"  What  is  it  you  fear  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  danger  on  two  sides,"  she 
said,  leaning  forward  and  lowering  her 
voice.  "  Last  night  I  was  coming 
home  from  the  Casino  when  I  saw  him 
cross  the  road  to  speak  to  a  man.  He 
was  in  the  shadow,  but  I  recognized 
him  at  once.  It  was  Nicholas  Lavret- 
sky,  who  was  implicated  in  the  last  plot 
against  the  emperor.  I  warned  Alexis 
yesterday,  but  he  would  not  listen  to 
me. 

"The  other  dangei*,"  continued  the 
couRtess,  ^^  is  perhaps  less  grav«,  and 


yet  —  I  don't  know.  Have  you  ever 
suspected  Alexis  of  an  intrigue  with 
your  mother's  companion  ?  " 

"  With  V^ra  ?  Impossible,  countess. 
An  orphan  under  my  mother's  protec- 
tion I " 

"  I  saw  him  in  the  park  early  this 
morning  with  his  arm  round  her  waist. 
She  was  citing  and  he  was  kissing 
away  her  tears.  It  would  be  awkward 
for  the  family  if  he  married  her." 

"  I  would  rather  ten  thousand  times 
he  married  her  than  commkled  a  dis- 
honorable action,"  exclaimed  Bocia  en- 
ergetically. 

The  countess  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  moved  away  to  take  her  second 
glass. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening.  We  had 
arranged  to  dine  outside  on  the  terrace 
overlooking  the  garden.  I  was  leaning 
over  the  parapet  when  I  saw  my  father 
come  up  the  path  followed  by  a  tall 
young  man  whom  I  recognized  with 
surprise. 

"Nelly,"  said  my  father,  "this  is 
Prince  Boris  Labanoff,  the  son  of  an 
old  friend  of  mine.  I  have  persuaded 
him  to  dine  with  us." 

We  shook  hands.  I  felt  Prince  Laba- 
noff's  eyes  regarding  me  with  the  same 
expression  of  serious  interest  they  had 
worn  in  church  on  Sunday. 

Our  little  dinner  went  off  very  pleas- 
antly ;  my  father  rather  monopolized 
the  conversation,  but  Prince  Labanoff 
seemed  quite  content  to  listen.  When 
we  parted  I  felt  as  though  I  had  known 
him  for  years. 

The  next  day  my  father  took  me  to 
call  on  the  princess.  They  had  a  beau- 
tiful villa  half-way  up  the  hill  with  a 
beautiful  view  of  Clermont  and  the  hills 
beyond.  The  princess  was  very  gra- 
cious ;  she  made  me  sit  down  on  a  low 
chair  by  her  side,  and  told  me  that  my 
father  was  an  old  friend  and  had  known 
her  husband.  I  did  not  see  the  young 
girl,  and  after  a  while  I  ventured  to  ask 
where  she  was. 

"Vdra?"  said  the  princess  negli- 
gently ;  "  she  has  gone  out  to  buy  me 
some  gloves." 

I  wondered  if  she  had  met  Alexis  on 
the  way. 
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vera's  diary. 


July  l%ih, — This  morning  when  I 
met  Alexis  in  the  park  he  saw  that  I 
had  heen  crying  and  asked  me  why. 
I  would  not  tell  him,  but  he  guessed. 
His  face  darkened,  and  he  was  about  to 
speak  when  I  put  my  hand  over  his 
mouth. 

'*  Oh,  hush,  Alexis  I  "  I  exclaimed  ; 
"remember  she  is  your  mother."  He 
caught  my  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  Sweet  saint  I "  he  cried,  *'  I  would 
I  could  bear  you  away  from  this  slavery. 
But  patience  yet  a  little  longer."  He 
put  his  arm  round  my  waist  and  kissed 
me.  Just  then  I  heard  a  movement  in 
the  bushes  behind  us.  Alexis  hastily 
released  me  and  looked  round.  I  was 
pale  with  alarm. 

"  Do  you  think  any  one  saw  us  ?  "  I 
whispered.  He  looked  annoyed,  but 
forced  a  smile. 

*' Never  fear,  Vdra,"  he  said,  *'they 
are  not  likely  to  guess  the  truth." 

I  saw  the  pretty  English  girl  who 
was  in  church  this  afternoon.  She  was 
sitting  under  the  trees  listening  to  the 
band.  I  wish  I  knew  her ;  I  should 
like  to  have  her  for  my  friend.  She 
looks  so  sweet  and  good.  But  perhaps 
she  would  think  my  affection  an  imper- 
tinence. They  say  the  English  are  so. 
proud.  I  do  not  think  she  is,  though. 
I  saw  her  pick  up  a  little  cr}'ing  child 
that  had  fallen  down  and  kiss  it.  I  feel 
so  lonely  sometimes.  I  wish  I  had 
some  one  to  take  counsel  with. 

July  l^ih.  —  Alexis  is  furious  with 
his  brother.  Boris  has  been  speaking 
to  him  about  us.  I  wonder  who  told 
him.  To-day  the  Countess  Narishkine 
came  to  see  the  princess.  "Do  you 
not  walk  in  the  park  in  the  morning 
early  ?  "  she  asked.  My  heart  nearly 
died  within  me  as  I  murmured  yes. 

"  You  should  be  careful.  It  is  some- 
times dangerous  to  the  health  under 
the  trees." 

"What  are  you  saying  to  V^ra, 
Anna?"  asked  the  princess,  whose 
hearing  is  not  very  good. 

"  I  am  telling  her  to  be  careful  of  the 
air  these  cold  mornings." 


I  felt  a  little  reassured  by  these 
words,  and  gave  her  a  glance  full  of 
gratitude.  She  seemed  moved.  When 
she  got  up  to  go  away  I  held  the  door 
open  for  her.  She  bent  forward  and 
whispered,  "  Confide  in  Boris.  He  is 
your  best  f  rie  nd . ' ' 

After  she  was  gone  I  asked  the  prin- 
cess's permission  to  go  out  and  buy  her 
gloves.  I  felt  the  need  of  being  alone. 
She  granted  it.  When  I  came  back  I 
found  her  unusually  excited.  She  had 
had  another  visitor. 

"  Such  a  pretty  girl,  V^ra.  English. 
I  quite  lost  my  heart  to  her.  I  have 
known  her  father  for  years.  I  think 
she  would  do  very  nicely  for  Alexis. 
She  is  not  rich,  but  of  good  family.  I 
like  Englishwomen.  They  make  good 
domestic  wives,  just  what  Alexis  wants 
to  keep  him  steady." 

I  told  iVlexls  what  the  princess  had 
said  about  the  young  English  lady.  He 
laughed  and  said  he  must  get  Boris  to 
introduce  him  to  her. 

I  felt  a  cold  chill  at  his  words.  What 
if  he  should  like  her  better  than  lue  ? 
Alexis  saw  the  change  in  my  face. 

"  You  foolish  child  !  "  he  said  affec- 
tionately.    "  Jealous  already  ?  " 

I  felt  ashamed.  Yet  what  he  pro- 
posed did  not  seem  to  me  right.  Even 
if  he  did  not  take  a  fancy  to  her  she 
might  to  him.  He  is  so  handsome  and 
attractive. 

July  2^ih.  —  I  met  her  to-day  in  the 
street.  She  was  dressed  all  in  white. 
Her  hair  is  quite  fair  and  her  eyes  as 
blue  as  heaven.  She  smiled  at  me  as 
she  passed.  I  felt  my  heart  go  out  to 
her. 

July  2\si.  —  Boris  has  been  telling 
me  about  her.  Her  name  is  Miss 
Le  Strange  —  "Nelly  Le  Strange,"  he 
said,  lingering  over  the  words.  She 
asked  him  about  me,  and  he  told  her 
my  story,  how  my  father  died  and  left 
me  quite  alone,  and  how  the  princess 
took  me  in,  and  I  had  lived  with  them 
ever  since.  She  said  he  must  introduce 
me  to  her.  She  would  like  to  know  me. 
I  wish  I  could  tfell  her  my  secret. 

This  afternoon  we  drove  up  to  the 
park  on  the  hill.  The  princess  and  I 
were  having  tea  when  I  saw  Boris  ap- 
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preaching  with  Miss  Le  Strange  and 
her  father.    Tlie  princess  was  delighted. 

"Come  and  sit  down  by  me,"  she 
exclaimed.  "  Vdra,  give  Miss  Le 
Sti*ange  some  tea." 

*'  Will  you  not  introduce  us  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Le  Strange." 

The  princess  looked  rather  surprised. 
^  Mademoiselle  Blavatsky,  Miss  Le 
Strange,"  she  said. 

The  conversation  became  general. 
The  princess  had  hold  of  Miss  Le 
Strange's  hand,  and  was  stroking  it 
caressingly.  She  seemed  to  have  taken 
a  wonderful  fancy  to  this  young  girl.  I 
was  not  surprised.  There  was  a  charm 
about  her  difficult  to  resist. 

"  But  where  is  Alexis  ?  "  asked  the 
princess  at  length.  ^^  Go  and  find  him, 
Ydra." 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,"  said  Miss  Le 
Strange,  jumping  up  and  putting  her 
hand  through  my  arm. 

We  turned  into  a  side  path  out  of 
sight  and  hearing. 

"I  wanted  so  much  to  see  you,"  she 
said.  '^  Prince  Labanoff  told  me  about 
you  the  other  night,  and  I  have  been 
thinking  about  you  ever  since.  V^ra 
—  may  I  call  you  V^ra  ?  "  —  let  us  be 
friends." 

The  tears  were  in  my  eyes.  I  would 
have  kissed  her  hand,  but  she  pre- 
vented me. 

"  My  cheek,  if  you  will,  but'  not  mv 
hand." 

And  bending  forward  she  kissed  me. 

We  did  not  find  Alexis,  but  when  we 
came  back  he  was  sitting  by  his  moth- 
er's side. 

"My  youngest  son,"  said  the  prin- 
cess, introducing  him  with  a  proud  in- 
flexion in  her  voice. 

Miss  Le  Strange  bowed.  I  saw  that 
lie  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  as  no 
one  could  fail  to  be,  and  a  jealous  pang 
shot  across  my  heart.  But  presently  I 
noticed  that  though  she  listened  to  him 
and  answered  him  when  he  spoke  to 
her,  her  eyes  kept  wandering  to  where 
Boris  sat  silent  in  the  background,  but 
never  taking  his  eyes  off  her  face.  It 
was  a  revelation.  If  it  could  only  be  I 
It  would  make  things  so  much  easier 
for  me. 


July  22nd.  —  I  was  playing  to  the 
princess  this  evening  when  Boris  came 
up  to  the  piano. 

"  Go  on  playing,  V^ra,"  he  said.  "  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  Do  you  know 
where  Alexis  goes  eveiy  evening  ?  " 

"Where  Alexis  goes  ? "  I  faltered. 
"  No,  prince,  how  should  I  ?  " 

'*  I  fancied  you  were  in  his  con- 
fidence," with  a  keen  glance  at  ni}* 
disturbed  face.  "  I  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose he  meets  the  Nihilist  Lavretsky." 

My  hands  nearly  dropped  from  the 
keyboard. 

"  You  did  not  know,  then  ?  I  thought 
he  might  have  told  you," 

"  No,"  I  murmured.  "  I  did  not 
know." 

I  felt  sick  with  alarm  and  horror. 
Lavretsky  !  That  dangerous  man  on 
whose  account  my  father  had  narrowly 
escaped  being  sent  to  Siberia.  They 
were  school  companioiis  and  friends. 
He  came  to  us  one  night  and  asked  for 
shelter.  My  father  granted  it.  The 
next  day  the  police  made  a  descent 
upon  the  house.  Lavretsky  was  gone, 
but  papers  of  a  compromising  nature 
were  found  in  his  room.  My  father 
was  arrested  ;  for  a  fortnight  I  never 
even  knew  where  he  was.  Then  he  was 
restored  to  me,  his  innocence  proved. 
But  how  ill  I  How  changed  I  That 
fortnight's  agony  of  mind  laid  the  seeds 
of  the  disease  that  carried  him  to  his 
grave.  I  remembered  how  plausible 
Lavretsky  was ;  how  he  made  black 
appear  white  and  evil  good.  And 
Alexis  is  exposed  to  this  influence  — 
Alexis,  ardent  and  excitable,  weak  and 
easily  led.    How  can  I  save  him  ? 

July  23rd. — I  have  spoken  to  Alexis. 
He  laughed  at  my  fears.  It  was  only 
to  amuse  himself,  he  said,  to  pass  the 
time.  Lavretsky  was  the  best  of  men. 
He  was  not  likely  to  lead  him  into  dan- 
ger ;  he  was  always  counselling  cau* 
tion.  As  for  Boris,  he  was  a  regular 
old  nurse,  always  fidgeting  about  some- 
thing or  other. 

"The  other  day  it  was  about  you. 
He  warned  me  if  he  saw  reason  for  do- 
ing so  he  should  consider  it  his  duty  to 
interfere.  You  were  under  his  moth- 
er's protection,  and  he  would  not  see 
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you  wronged.  I  felt  inclined  to  tell 
him  that  under  the  circumstances  it 
was  more  my  business  than  his."  My 
heart  warmed  to  Boris  for  his  generous 
words. 

"  Oh,  Alexis  I  "  I  said,  **  why  should 
we  not  tell  him  ?  If  you  knew  how  I 
hate  deceiving  them  all  I  Every  kind 
word  the  princess  speaks  to  me  is  a 
«tab  to  my  heart." 

'^She  does  not  speak  many,"  said 
Alexis,  laughing.  "  No,  my  V^ra," 
kissing  me,  '^you  must  trust  me  a  little 
longer  ;  I  know  my  mother  better  than 
you  do." 

*'But  what  do  you  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture ?  "  I  could  not  help  asking. 

**  In  three  months  I  attain  my  major- 
ity, and  then  I  can  afford  to  do  as  I 
like." 

I  sighed.  It  would  have  been  so 
much  more  honorable,  I  thought,  to 
own  the  truth,  at  any  rate  to  Boris, 
kind,  generous  Boris.  And  then  —  I 
have  another  reason  which  I  have  not 
dared  to  own  to  Alexis. 

Miss  Le  Strange  and  her  father  dined 
with  us  to-night.  After  dinner  she 
sang  to  us.  Boris  listened  M'ith  rapt 
attention,  and  the  princess  had  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

"  She  reminds  me,"  she  murmured, 
*"  of  my  little  girl  who  died." 

The  princess  is  so  fond  of  her.  What 
would  I  not  give  for  a  few  crumbs  of 
the  affection  she  lavishes  so  freely  on 
this  stranger  I 

July  27th.  —  I  feel  very  uneasy  about 
Alexis.  He  seems  to  have  something 
on  his  mind.  He  is  moody  and  irritable, 
at  times  nervous  and  excitable,  at  oth- 
ers terribly  depressed.  I  have  tried  in 
vain  to  find  out  from  him  what  is  the 
matter.  I  know  Lavretsky  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  If  I  could  only  see  him 
1  would  make  an  appeal  to  him  for  my 
father's  sake.  Perhaps  he  might  listen 
-to  me. 

I  have  seen  him  I  To-night  I  saw 
Alexis  rise  from  his  seat  beside  his 
mother  and  leave  the  room.  I  stole 
out  after  him.  The  princess  might 
miss  me  and  be  displeased  at  my  ab- 
,«6nce»  I  could  not  help  it.  I  felt 
reckless.    I  must  save  my  darling  if 
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possible,  whatever  the  risk  to  myself. 
I  threw  on  a  shawl  so  as  to  cover  my 
face  if  necessary.  Alexis  was  just 
passing  out  of  the  door.  I  followed 
him  at  a  little  distance,  down  the  hill, 
and  into  the  park.  A  man  in  a  slouched 
hat  and  long  cloak  was  waiting  for  him 
under  the  trees.  They  joined  company 
and  struck  into  a  secluded  path.  The 
night  was  damp  and  dark  ;  it  had  been 
raining,  and  there  was  no  one  about. 
I  dared  not  approach  too  near  lest  I 
should  be  seen,  and  I  feared  Alexis's 
anger.  My  object  was  to  keep  them  in 
sight.  For  more  than  half  an  hour 
they  walked  up  and  down,  talking  ear- 
nestly. At  last  they  stopped.  I  was 
close  beside  them,  hidden  behind  a 
bush.  I  heard  Lavretsky  say,  "You 
have  gone  too  far  to  recede.  It  is  as 
dangerous  now  to  go  back  as  to  go  for- 
ward." 

"  I  know,"  answered  Alexis.  '•  I 
only  ask  for  one  more  day.  You  shall 
have  my  answer  to-morrow." 

"  Why  not  to-night  ?  "  said  Lavret- 
sky. 

'*  Ko,  not  to-night,"  answered  Alexis 
firmly.    *'  But  to-morrow  without  fail." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  LavrU.sky 

They  clasped  hands  and  parted.  I 
waited  till  Alexis  was  out  of  sight,  then 
I  glided  out  of  the  trees.  Lavretsky 
started. 

"A  woman  1"  he  exclaimed  —  and 
seizing  my  arm,  "  speak  if  you  value 
your  life  I     What  have  you  heard  ?  " 

"Nothing  but  your  last  words,"  I 
answered.  "  But  it  matter  not.  Your 
secret  is  safe  with  me  for  his  sake.  Oh, 
Lavretsky,"  kneeling  at  his  feet,  "  save 
him  I  In  my  father's  name,  whose  life 
you  imperilled." 

"  Why,  who  are  you  ?  " 

"V^ra  Blavatsky." 

"  V^ra  Blavatsky  I "  he  repeated. 

There  was  a  long  pause  in  which  I 
seemed  to  hear  my  own  heart  beating. 

"Rise,  V^ra,"  said  Lavretsky  at 
length  in  a  voice  that  trembled  a  little. 
"It  is  not  fit  that  your  father's  child 
should  kneel  to  me." 

"  I  will  not  rise  till  you  tell  me  that 
he  is  safe." 

"He?    Who?"     - 
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"  Alexis  Labanoff." 

*'  Why,  what  is  he  to  you  ?  " 

'*  I  dare  not  tell  you." 

"  V^ra,"  said  Lavretsky  sternly,  "  if 
you  wish  me  to  help  you  let  there  be 
no  mysteries  between  us.  If  this 
young  man  has  wronged  you  he  shall 
do  you  justice  —  ay,  if  he  were  twenty 
times  a  Labanoff." 

*'  I  am  his  wife,"  I  answered  proudly, 
lifting  my  head. 

Lavretsky  was  thunderstruck. 

^^His  wife  I  "  he  repeated,  and  said 
no  more,  but  stood  thinking  deeply. 
At  length  he  roused  himself.  His  emo- 
tion had  passed  away  ;  he  was  once 
more  the  Lavretsky  I  remembered,  and 
whom  I  had  almost  lost  sight  of  in  this 
interview. 

"  V^ra  Labanoff,"  he  said  coldly,  "  I 
cannot  help  you.  Your  lot  is  that  of 
thousands  of  women  ;  you  must  bear  it 
as  they  do.  Your  husband  has  cast  in 
his  lot  with  us.  I  cannot  bid  him 
abandon  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  for 
jour  tears.  Why,  I  myself,"  warming, 
*'have  given  up  home,  country,  and 
friends,  all  that  is  sweet  in  life  for  its 
sake.  The  fate  of  nations  hangs  some- 
times on  a  single  man." 

I  could  not  speak.  The  disappoint- 
ment was  too  cruel,  just  when  I  felt 
certain  of  success. 

''  Yet  hear  me,  daughter  of  my  old 
friend,"  and  again  his  voice  softened. 
"  What  I  can  do  I  will.  As  far  as  it  is 
possible  my  life  shall  shelter  his.  I  will 
care  for  him  as  a  father  for  his  only 
son. 
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He  offered  me  his  hand.    I  refused  it. 

''  No,"  I  cried  wildly.  "  You  have 
rejected  my  prayer.  May  God  judge 
between  you  and  me  I " 

I  hurried  away.  And  now  I  have 
locked  myself  into  my  own  room  to 
think.  The  princess's  maid  came  to 
the  door  just  now  and  said  her  mistress 
had  been  asking  for  me.  I  told  her  I 
had  a  terrible  headache  and  prayed  the 
princess  to  excuse  me.  She  went 
away.    I  hope  she  will  not  come  back. 

What  am  I  to  do  ?  Is  it  any  use  to 
appeal  to  Alexis  ?  I  am  afraid  not. 
And  yet  I  must  try.  I  am  his  wife.  I 
have  a  right  to  speak  to  Ynxfi* 


Jxdy  28^/i.  —  Alexis  avoids  being  left 
alone  with  me.  He  suspects  my  pur- 
pose, X  think,  and  is  afraid  of  his  reso- 
lution yielding  to  my  prayers.  But  his 
eyes  keep  seeking  mine  with  such  love 
and  tenderness  that  I  can  scarcely  bear 
it.  It  is  as  though  he  were  taking  a 
long  farewell  of  me. 

This  afternoon  NeUy  Le  Strange  came 
to  fetch  me  for  a  walk.  Alexis  offered 
to  accompany  us.  I  hoped  to  have  a 
chance  of  speaking  to  him  while  we 
were  out.  But  evening  came,  and  still 
I  had  found  no  opportunity. 

At  ten  o'clock  Alexis  rose  and  wished 
his  mother  good-night. 

^'  Already  ?  "  she  said  in  surprise. 

^'I  am  tired.  I  sat  up  late  last 
night." 

He  left  the  room  —  I  was  in  an 
agony.  Had  he  gone  to  keep  his  tryst  ? 
Boris  noticed  my  paleness. 

"  You  look  very  ill,  V^ra,"  he  said 
with  concern. 

'•  My  head  aches  so,"  I  answered  — 
truthfully  enough.  The  pain  of  my 
mind  reacted  on  my  body, 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  bed  ?  I  will 
sit  up  with  my  mother." 

"  Yes,  go,"  said  the  princess,  and  I 
went. 

I  looked  in  the  hall.  Alexis  had  not 
gone  out,  for  his  hat  was  still  there.  I 
hurried  up-stairs  and  knocked  at  his 
door.  He  opened  it  himself,  and 
started  on  seeing  who  it  was. 

"  V^ra  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  What 
imprudence  is  this  ?  Go  back  to  your 
room.  Think  if  one  of  the  servanU 
were  to  see  you." 

*'  I  cannot  help  it,"  I  answered.  "  I 
must  speak  to  you." 

I  closed  the  door  behind  me.  An  im- 
patient exclamation  was  on  his  lips,  but 
he  checked  it,  and  said  gently, — 

'*  Not  to-night,  V^ra ;  not  to-night. 
To-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  will  be  too  late,"  I  an- 
swered. ^'  I  have  seen  Lavretsky,  and 
I  know  all  that  depends  on  it." 

"  You  have  seen  Lavretsky  1 "  he 
echoed,  scarcely  able  to  believe  hiB> 
ears.     "  When  ?    Wher«  ?  " 

^'I  followed  you  last  night  Oht 
AlexiS)"  flinging  myself  at   bis  feet> 
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"  have  pity  on  me  1  Remember  how  I 
have  loved  you  !  " 

He  raised  me  in  his  arms. 

"  Do  you  think  I  forget  it,  V^ra  ?  " 

^'  Then  spare  me.  Do  not  break  my 
heart." 

His  ey«s  were  full  of  tears.  He 
parted  my  hair  and  kissed  my  fore- 
head. 

*'Do  you  remember,-'  he  whispered, 
"  that  song  you  used  to  sing  ?  ^  I  could 
not  love  thee,  dear,  so  mucl),  loved  I 
not  honor  more.' " 

'''  But  this  is  not  honor,"  clinging  to 
him.  ^'It  is  dishonor,  shame,  and 
death." 

His  cheek  blanched,  but  he  did  not 
falter. 

"  Even  so,  V^ra,'"  he  answered,  "  in 
a  good  cause." 

Could  this  be  Alexis  ?  I  marvelled 
iit  the  change  Lavretsky  had  wrought  in 
him. 

"  You  are  determined  then  ?  " 

"I  must." 

I  released  him. 

**  Go.  Butf  remember  it  is  the  mother 
of  your  child  you  are  dooming  to  de- 
spair." 

He  was  already  at  the  door  ;  in  a  mo- 
ment he  was  by  my  side. 

"  Vdra  !  My  poor  Y^ra  I  Is  this 
true  ?  AVhy  did  you  not  tell  me 
sooner  ?  " 

"  I  could  not,"  I  murmured. 

His  arms  were  round  me  ;  my  head 
rested  on  his  shoulder. 


not   leave  me  now, 


5» 


'^You  will 
whispered. 

His  face  clouded  over. 

"  I  must,  V^ra.  I  must  meet  them. 
My  word  is  pledged.  But  I  will  do 
nothing  without  telling  you." 

"You  promise?  " 

"  I  promise." 

He  kissed  me  twice,  unclasped  my 
arms  from  round  his  neck  and  left  me. 

III. 
jjiELLY's  RECOLLECTIONS  (continued). 
Alexis  has  disappeared.  This  morn- 
ing I  received  a  hurried  note  in  pencil 
ftx)m  Boris  asking  me  to  go  to  his 
mother.  I  found  the  princess  iu  a  great 
state  of  mind.    Alexis  had  been  out 


all  night.    His  bed  had  not  been  slept 
in. 

"  But,  dear  princess,"  I  said,  "  it  wa» 
thoughtless  of  Alexis,  no  doubt,  not  to 
leave  word,  but  I  do  not  see  anything 
to  be  alarmed  at.  He  went  out  of  his 
own  accord.  He  is  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  himself." 

''  You  do  not  know  Alexis,  Nelly," 
she  answered.  '*  I  am  always  afraid  of 
some  coup  de  Ute.  He  is  so  impetuous, 
so  impatient  of  control,  and  as  if  I  lind 
not  enough  to  annoy  me,  V^ra  must 
needs  go  and  fall  ill  just  when  I  want 
her  most." 

''  Vdi-a  ill  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  What 
is  the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  An  at- 
taque  de  nerfs,  I  believe  —  what  you 
English  call  hysterics." 

'^May  I  see  her?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish." 

She  rang  the  bell  for  her  maid. 

"Take  Miss  Le  Strange  to  Made- 
moiselle Blavatsky 's  room." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked  the  maid  di- 
rectly we  were  outside  the  door. 

She  looked  round  cautiously  before 
answering. 

"Mademoiselle,  who  was  goodness 
itself,  must  not  repeat  it,  but  there  was 
something  between  the  poor  young  lady 
and  the  young  count.  Directly  she 
heard  he  was  missing  she  gave  a  loud 
cry  and  fainted  dead  away.  She  has 
remained  in  that  state  ever  since.  They 
were  afraid  to  tell  the  princess." 

"  Take  me  to  her,"  I  exclaimed. 

V^ra  was  stretched  on  her  bed  in  a 
death-like  swoon,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  even  a  faint  color  stole  into  her 
face.  After  a  while  she  breathed  hard 
once  or  twice  and  opened  her  eyes, 

"Nelly!"  she  exclaimed.  "Thank 
God  I    I  can  trust  you.   Are  we  alone  ?  '^ 

I  looked  at  the  maid,  who  noiselessly 
withdrew. 

"I  must  speak  or  I  shall  go  mad, 
Alexis  is  my  husband." 

"  My  poor,  poor  V^ra  !  " 

*'  We  were  married  secretly  in  Paris 
four  mouths  ago.  Perhaps  I  was 
wrong,  but  I  loved  him  so,  and  I  knew 
the  princess  would  never  give  her  con- 
sent.   You  will  not  betray  us  ?  " 
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"  Never,  unless  you  give  me  leave." 

*'  He  forbiuie  me  to  tell  any  one,  but 
iie  would  not  mind  you.  And  now  he 
has  gone.   Oh,  Nelly,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

*'  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,  but  I  suspect," 
Wringing  her  hands.  And  with  a  sud- 
den resolution,  ^'  Nelly,  I  must  speak 
to  Boris  at  once." 

I  rang  the  bell  and  desired  the  maid 
to  ask  Prince  Labanoff  to  come  to  me. 
Presently  Boris  appeared,  looking  pale 
and  disturbed. 

*'  You  sent  for  me,"  he  began,  with- 
out, I  reflected  afterwards,  manifesting 
any  surprise.  Yet  the  situation  was 
surely  an  unusual  one. 

*'  It  was  I  who  sent  for  you,  prince," 
interrupted  V^ra.  "  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you  —  about  your  brother." 

She  paused  for  a  moment  as  though 
to  gather  strengtli,  tlien  continued,  — 

"  If  you  want  to  find  Alexis  you  must 
look  for  Lavretsky." 

*'  V^ra  !  "  exclaimed  Boris.  "  Then 
you  did  know  something  after  all  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  when  you  asked  me,  but 
since  —  but  what  does  it  matter?"  in- 
terrupting herself  impatiently.  "We 
are  losing  time.  I  have  told  you.  What 
are  you  waiting  for?  " 

"Because  I  must  know  more,"  re- 
turned Boris  firmly.  "  I  cannot  work 
in  the  dark.  What  do  you  know  of 
Lavretsky  ?  " 

"  I  followed  them  the  other  night. 
Your  words  had  made  me  uneasy.  I 
watched  Alexis  leave  the  house  and 
slipped  out  after  him.  Lavretsky  was 
waiting  for  him  in  the  park.  I  hid  be- 
hind the  bushes.  Lavretsky  was  urging 
some  decision  on  him  to  which  he  was 
unwilling  to  agree.  At  last  he  prom- 
ised that  he  would  give  his  answer  the 
next  night  —  last  night." 

"  Then  you  knew  they  were  to  meet 
again  ?  " 
.    "Yes." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  " 

"I  did  not  dare  betray  his  secrets. 
He  would  never  have  forgiven  me.    But 
I  did  what  I  could.    I  spoke  to  him 
myself." 
. . .  *'  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"That  he   must. keep  his  appoint- 


ment.   HiB  word  was  pledged.    But  he 
would  do  nothing  without  telling  me." 

The  color  suddenly  flamed  over  her 
face.    She  put  up  her  hands  to  hide  it. 

"Vdm!"  exclaimed  Boris;  "un- 
happy girl  I    What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

She  did  npt  answer. 

"  I  can  guess,  I  fear,  only  too  well. 
Oh,  V^ra,  why  did  you  not  trust  me  ? 
I  would  have  saved  you." 

She  looked  up.  Her  eyes  were  glit- 
tering with  a  curious  light. 

"  And  suppose  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
saved  ?  "  she  said  in  a  hard  voice  that  I 
scarcely  recognized  as  liei*s. 

"I  do  not  believe  you.  You  are 
trying  to  shield  him.  Great  God  I  that 
he  should  have  been  guilty  of  such  per- 
fidy I  " 

"  Hush  I "  she  interrupted.  "  Do  not 
dare  to  blame  him.  He  is  accountable 
to  me  and  to  me  alone." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  mixture  of 
grief  and  anger,  then  turned  to  me. 

"  Miss  Le  Strange,"  he  said,  "  after 
what  we  have  just  lieard  this  is  no 
place  for  you.  Let  me  take  you  to  my 
mother." 

But  this  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 

"Prince,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  are 
wrong  —  utterly  wrong  I  No,  V^ra,  do 
not  be  afraid,  I  will  not  betray  you. 
She  is  as  innocent  as  I  am.  I  know  all 
and  I  tell  you  so.  Will  you  take  my 
word  for  it  ?  " 

"I  would  take  your  word  against  the 
whole  world,"  he  answered,  and  his 
words  sent  a  thrill  through  my  heart. 
"  But  are  you  sure  you  are  not  yourself 
deceived  ?  " 

"  I  am  certain." 

"Be  it  so.  I  will  try  to  helieve 
against  appearances  for  your  sake. 
V^ra,"  he  continued,  "can  you  give 
me  no  further  clue  ?  " 

"  None,"  she  replied. 

He  left  the  room.  Y^ra  suddenly 
burst  into  tears. 

"Oh,  Nelly,"  she  sobbed,  "is  it  not 
hard  ?  They  are  all  alike.  Lavretsky 
was  the  same.  Because  I  am  poor  and 
friendless  they  think  me  a  wicked 
woman.  The  possibility  of  the  truth 
never  enters  their  mind." 
.    X  .comforted  her  as  well  as  I  oouldt 
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but  the  wound  was  a  deep  one.  It  was 
cruel  of  Alexis  to  leave  her  in  such  a 
position. 

A  week  has  gone  by  and  still  there  is 
no  news  of  Alexis.  V^ra  is  worn  to  a 
shadow  with  grief  and  the  necessity  for 
concealment.  They  have  not  dared  to 
tell  the  princess  about  Lavretsky .  Boris 
is  doing  all  he  can,  but  h^  is  obliged  to 
be  cautious  in  his  inquiries.  It  may 
not  be  desirable  to  attract  attention  to 
Alexis's  movements.  Meanwhile,  poor 
V^ra  has  much  to  bear  from  the  prin- 
cess, whose  anxiety  renders  her  irrita- 
ble and  exacting  in  the  highest  degree. 

This  morning  I  was  arranging  the 
flowers  in  our  little  sitting-room  when 
Prince  Labanoff  was  announced. 

"I  have  come  to  say  good-bye,  Mr. 
Le  Strange,  and  to  thank  you  for  all 
your  kindness.  I  am  off  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to-night." 

"  To  St.  Petersburg  I  "  echoed  my 
father,  stupefied 

I  felt  myself  turn  pale. 

"  A  plot  has  been  discovered  against 
the  emperor's  life.  Alexis  and  Lavret- 
sky are  implicated  in  it." 

"  Foolish  lad  I '.'  muttered  my  father 
under  his  breath.  "Is  it  wise  to  run 
your  own  head  into  the  lion's  mouth  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  duty,"  said  Boris  simply. 
"  I  must  be  on  the  spot  in  case  there  is 
anything  to  be  done.  My  mother  leaves 
for  Paris  to-morrow.  She  thinks  she 
will  hear  more  quickly  there." 

''  You  will  lunch  with  us  at  any  rate," 
said  my  father,  recovering  a  little  from 
his  surprise.  *' Don't  say  no.  I  will 
go  on  first  and  order  it." 

He  left  the  room  without  waiting  for 
an  answer.  We  were  alone.  Boris 
took  up  a  paper-knife  and  began  playing 
with  it  absently.  As  for  me  I  could 
not  speak.  A  weight  seemed  to  hang 
on  my  tongue.  I  busied  myself  with 
my  flowers,  but  a  mist  before  my  eyes 
prevented  me  from  seeing  them  very 
distinctly.  At  last  Boris  broke  the 
silence,  which  was  beginning  to  grow 
painful. 

''*•  Miss  Le  Strange,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  that  trembled  a  little,  "  I  am  go- 


ing away  on  a  service  of  difficulty  — 
perhaps  of  danger.  Let  me  feel  that 
I  have  your  good  wishes  and  your 
prayers." 

"  My  prayers  you  have  always,"  I 
answered  in  a  low  voice,  "My  good 
wishes  you  cannot  doubt." 

"  No "  he  hesitated.    Then  with 

a  sudden  resolution,  "  Miss  Le  Stmnge 
—  Nelly  —  could  you  ever  bring  yourself 
to  care  for  a  rough  fellow  like  me  ?  " 

I  looked  up.  The  next  moment  he 
was  on  his  knees  before  me,  kissing  my 
hands. 

"Nelly!  Nelly!  Is  it  possible  that 
you  care  for  me  a  little  already  ?  " 

Before  I  had  time  to  answer  my 
father  opened  the  door. 

"  Nelly  !  "  he  began.  "  What  is  all 
this  ?  " 

Boris  sprang  to  his  feet ;  his  face  was 
on  fire,  but  he  spoke  up  like  a  man. 

"  Mr.  Le  Strange,  I  love  your  daugh- 
ter. AVill  you  give  me  your  leave  to  ask 
for  her  hand  ?  " 

"  You  seem  to  have  managed  without 
it,"  said  my  father.  "  What  does  Nelly 
say  ?  " 

By  the  tone  of  his  voice  I  knew  that 
he  was  not  well  pleased.  I  threw  my 
arms  round  his  neck. 

"Papa,"  I  whispered,  "I  will  never 
do  anything  against  your  wishes." 

"  You  little  traitress  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  You  disarm  me.  Have  I  ever  refused 
you  anything  ?  There,  take  her,  Boris. 
But  if  I  had  known  what  you  were  after 
you  would  not  have  been  so  welcome." 

He  walked  out  on  the  balcony.  My 
eyes  followed  him  wistfully.  We  had 
been  all  in  all  to  each  other  for  so  lon<;. 
Could  I  leave  him  for  this  stranger 
whom  I  had  known  for  such  a  little 
while  ? 

"Nelly,"  said  Boris,  "lam  waiting 
for  your  answer," 

I  turned  round.  His  face  was  full  of 
trouble  and  anxiety.  He  guessed,  no 
doubt,  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  in 
my  heart,  but  he  would  not  say  a  word 
to  influence  my  decision.  Touched  by 
his  forbearance  I  held  out  my  hand. 
He  took  it  and  kissed  it  fervently. 

"  If  you  knew,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone 
of   deep  feeling,  "  how  I   love  you  I 
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You  are  my  ideal  of  all  that  is  sweet 
Jand  good.  I  am  not  worthy  of  you, 
but  at  least  my  heart  is  all  yours.  I 
have  never  loved  another  woman." 

"  Well/*  said  my  father,  coming 
back ; "  have  you  settled  it  ?  Let  us  go 
to  luncheon." 

All  through  the  meal  he  talked  in- 
cessantly. Boris  said  very  little  ;  his 
face  was  radiant,  and  whenever  I 
looked  up  I  found  him  watching  me. 

After  luncheon  my  father  went  off  to 
see  the  princess,  leaving  Boris  and  me 
alone  together.  Time  passed  quickly, 
so  quickly  that  we  both  started  when 
my  father  entered  the  room. 

*"^  Well,  Boris,"  he  said,  "  I  have  had 
rather  a  time  of  it  with  your  mother. 
She  declares  that  you  have  supplanted 
your  brother.  '  I  meant  her  for  Alexis,' 
she  informed  mc.  '  Anybod}'  could 
see  that  mv  poor  bov  was  in  love  with 
her.'  I  lost  patience  at  last,  and  told 
her  that  nothing  would  have  induced 
me  to  give  Nelly  to  Alexis.  He  is  a 
mere  boy,  and  his  character  is  quite 
unformed.  She  was  very  indignant  at 
first,  but  she  gradually  cooled  down." 

"  I  promised  to  take  you  round  to 
say  good-bye  lo  her,  Nelly,"  he  con- 
tinued. '*  But  if  Boris  likes  to  take  my 
place " 

He  eagerly  agreed.  The  princess 
was  very  kind.  She  kissed  me  and 
blessed  me.  To  Boris  she  scarcely 
spoke.  Vdra  waylaid  me  on  the  way 
out.  She  was  looking  terribly  white 
and  ill,  but  she  kissed  me  with  the 
greatest  affection. 

**  We  shall  be  sisters,  Nelly,"  she 
whispered.     ''  1  am  so  glad." 

Boris  took  me  home.  He  did  not  say 
much,  it  was  not  his  wav.  But  he 
wrung  my  hand  very  hard,  and  I  felt  a 
tear  on  ni}*  cheek  when  he  kissed  me. 

*' Good-bye,  my  Nelly,"  he  mur- 
mured. *'  God  keep  you."  And  he 
was  gone. 

IV. 

VERA'S  DiAKY  {continued)* 

Avenue  des  C/ia?><;>.s-A7//.s6tvj,  August 
10th, — Back  again  in  Paris,  where  Alexis 
first  told  me  that  he  loved  me,  where 
the  first  mouths  of  our  married  life  were 


passed.  It  seems  like  a  dream.  My 
God,,  grant  me  patience  I  Four  days 
yet  before  we  can  hope  to  hear  from 
Boris.  Four  days !  four  centuries  I 
He  is  in  prison  and  1  cannot  reach  him. 
I  stretch  out  my  arms  and  grasp  empti- 
ness. My  darling  !  my  loved  one  !  you 
have  broken  the  pledge  you  gave  me, 
yet  how  can  I  reproach  you  ?  Would 
that  I  alone  might  bear  the  punish- 
ment I  Death  or  Siberia  !  The  words 
keep  ringing  in  my  ears.  Ah,  no  !  I 
will  not  believe  it.  Heaven  is  merciful. 
The  prayers  of  the  orphan  will  not  be 
left  unheard. 

The  princess  has  been  kinder  to  mc 
of  late.     She  kissed  me  last  niirht. 

'^  You  are  a  good  girl,  Vdra,"  she 
said.  "  You  must  not  mind  my  being 
cross.     I  am  so  unhappy." 

And  leaninj'  her  head  on  mv  shoulder 
she  began  to  cry,  slowly,  with  the  re- 
luctant tears  of  old  age.  My  heart 
went  out  to  her. 

"  Dearest  princess,"  I  whispered, 
"  we  must  hope  for  the  best.  God 
will  watch  over  him." 

And  in  trying  to  comfort  her  I  seemed 
to  find  comfort  myself. 

August  12th,  — The  Le  Stranges  have 
arrived.  They  have  taken  a  small 
apartment  close  by.  Nelly  is  in  and  out 
continually.  Her  influence  over  the 
princess  is  w^onderful.  To-day  she  per- 
suaded her  to  go  for  a  drive.  She  had 
not  been  out  of  the  house  since  her  re- 
turn. 

August  16th,  —  A  letter  from  Boris  at 
last.  It  was  Nelly  who  brought  it  to 
me.  *'It  concerns  you  more  than  me, 
V^ra,"  she  said,  and  kissed  me.  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  princess. 
Boris  had  seen  Alexis.  He  is  in  prison, 
awaiting  his  trial.  Lavretsky  is  with 
him.  He  watches  him  as  a  cat  does  a 
mouse  — afraid,  Boris  thinks,  of  his 
revealing  the  names  of  his  accomplices. 
Alexis  broke  down  completely  when  he 
saw  his  brother.  It  is  not  death  he 
dreads,  but  Siberia.  Confinement  and 
suspense  are  beginning  to  tell  on  him 
already.  His  courage  is  that  of  action, 
not  of  endurance. 

August  21at,  —  A  letter  from  Alexis 
—  to  me  I 
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*'  My  own  Vera,  — 

"My  trial  is  approaching.  Thank 
God,  my  courage  has  returned  to  me, 
and  I  can  meet  my  fate  like  a  man.  Of 
the  issue  there  is,  I  fear,  little  doubt. 
I  must  bear  the  penalty  of  my  folly  and 
my  broken  faith.  All  my  thoughts  now 
are  of  you  and  of  what  you  told  me. 
I  have  written  to  my  mother " 

I  had  got  thus  far  when  the  door 
buret  open  and  the  princess  entered 
the  room. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  she  cried.  "  What 
insolent  lie  is  this  ?  " 

I  rose,  trembling. 

"  What,  princess  ?  "  I  faltered. 

"  This  letter  of  Alexis.  You  are  his 
mistress.     I  have  known  it  all  along." 

The  color  flamed  over  my  face. 

'*  Respect  your  son's  wife,  princess," 
I  exclaimed,  '*  and  the  mother  of  his 
child." 

She  grasped  my  arm. 

"Unsay  those  words,"  she  cried, 
transported  with  fury.  "Unsay  them, 
or  I  will  kill  you  with  my  own  hand  !  " 

"  I  cannot  unsay  what  is  true,"  I  an- 
swered. 

She  dragged  me  to  the  door.  What 
her  purpose  was  I  do  not  know.  A 
deadly  faintness  came  over  me  ;  I 
closed  my  eyes  ;  I  felt  myself  sinking 
from  her  grasp  when  suddenly  a  light 
form  passed  between  us,  and  Nelly's 
voice,  full  of  indignation,  sounded  in 
my  ears. 

"  Princess,  you  forget  yourself  I  Let 
go  her  arm.  V^ra,  my  poor  darling, 
lean  on  me  I " 

She  half  led,  half  carried  me  to  the 
open  window.  The  fresh  air  restored 
my  scattered  senses  ;  I  opened  my  eyes 
and  saw  her  bending  over  me  like  a 
ministering  angel,  her  soft  eyes  full  of 
solicitude  and  compassion. 

"  You  ar^  better  now  ?  "  she  said  ; 
^'You  will  not  mind  if  I  leave  you  a 
moment  ?    I  must  go  to  the  princess." 

I  assented,  not  sorry  to  be  left  alone. 
I  still  felt  weak  and  giddy  after  the 
scene  I  had  gone  through.  After  a 
while  Nelly  returned.  Her  face  was 
very  pale,  and  she  looked  as  though  she 
had  been  crying. 

"Vdra,"  she    said,  taking  my  hand, 


"  will  you  come  home  with  me  ?  The 
princess  gives  you  leave.  You  shall 
share  my  room  if  you  do  not  mind." 

She  helped  me  to  dress.  Indeed  I 
was  trembling  so  mucli  that  I  could  not 
have  done  so  unaided.  I  had  not 
asked,  nor  did  she  volunteer  to  tell  me, 
what  had  passed  between  her  and  the 
princess  ;  but  I  knew  what  the  latter 
was  like  when  her  anger  was  roused, 
and  I  guessed  that  the  interview  had 
been  a  trying  one.     I  was  ready  at  last. 

A  cab  was  waiting  in  the  courtyard  ; 
we  got  in,  Nelly  gave  the  direction, 
and  we  drove  away. 

We  found  Mr.  Le  Sti-ansje  writini?  in 
the  salon.    Nelly  took  me  up  to  him. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  this  is  Alexis's 
wife  ;  I  have  brought  her  home." 

He  started.  I  saw  that  he  took  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance,  but  he  made 
no  remark,  only  took  my  hand  and  bade 
me  welcome. 

I  sleep  in  Nelly's  room,  but  there  is 
a  little  one  leading  out  of  it  where  I 
dress.  Mr.  Le  Strange  is  kindness 
itself.  I  did  not  know  who  he  meant 
at  first  when  he  addressed  me  as 
Madame  Labanoff.  I  begged  him  to 
call  me  Y^ra.  Nelly  has  made  me  put 
on  my  wedding  ring.  I  obeyed  her, 
half  reluctantly.  I  could  not  help  re- 
membering how,  on  our  wedding  day, 
Alexis  had  hung  it  on  a  ribbon  round 
my  neck,  saying,  "  Let  it  lie  there, 
V^ra,  till  the  day  when  I  can  bid  you 
wear  it  before  them  all."  The  day  has 
come,  but,  alas  I  where  is  Alexis  ? 

August  2oth,  — Condemned  to  death  I 
My  God  I  How  shall  I  bear  it  I  Would 
that  my  eyes  had  been  struck  blind  be- 
fore I  read  the  words  I  Alexis,  my 
lover,  my  husband,  I  cannot  live  with- 
out you,  my  life  is  bound  up  in  yours  I 
The  stroke  that  kills  you  will  be  my 
death-blow. 

August  28th.  —  Hope  —  very  faint  — 
a  drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw.  A 
letter  from  Boris  to  Nell  v. 

"  All  is  not  lost.  We  are  moving 
heaven  and  earth  for  a  reprieve.  If  we 
fail  there  is  still  a  chance,  though  a  des- 
perate one.  Tell  Ydra  not  to  lose 
heart.  I  am  sending  this  through  the 
British  Embassy  bag." 
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The  leaden  hours  drag  by.  1  watch 
and  wait.  Nelly  has  gone  to  the  prin- 
cess. I  cannot  bring  myself  to  leave 
the  house.  At  any  moment  news  may 
come. 

August  dOth.  —  Last  night  Nelly  star- 
tled me  from  my  sleep  with  a  loud  cry. 

"  Boris  is  in  danger.  I  feel  it."  She 
was  trembling  from  head  to  foot ;  I 
tried  in  vain  to  calm  her. 

"  I  tell  you,  V^ra,  I  saw  him." 

"  Darling,  it  was  a  dream." 

"A  dream  that  was  sent  to  warn  me. 
I  thought  I  was  walking  by  the  banks  of 
a  mighty  river.  It  was  night ;  before 
me  rose  a  fortress,  dark  and  threaten- 
ing. A  side  door  opened  in  the  wall, 
and  some  one  came  out  wrapped  in  a 
great  cloak.  The  light  of  the  moon  fell 
on  his  face.  It  was  Alexis.  He  was 
weeping  bitterly.  Some  one  said , ' '  You 
are  safe  so  far  ;  be  cautious."  And  he 
answered,  "  But  Boris  I  Let  me  go 
back."  But  they  said, "  It  is  too  late." 
And  then  the  whole  wall  opened.  I 
saw  a  prison  cell,  a  straw  pallet,  and  on 
it  a  sleeping  figure.  It  was  Boris.  I 
stretched  out  my  arms  to  him  ;  I  tried 
to  speak.  In  vain.  My  tongue  seemed 
tied.  And  in  the  effort  I  awoke.  Oh, 
V^ra,"  weeping, "  what  shall  I  do  ?  I 
never  knew  till  now  how  I  loved  him." 

She  had  broken  down  completely,  all 
her  wonted  sweet  serenity  swept  away 
by  the  force  of  a  feeling  whose  power 
she  had  never  yet  owned  to  herself. 
Still  waters  run  deep.  Her  love  for 
Boris  had  been  slowly  gathering  strength 
until  at  this  sudden  alarm  it  burst  its 
bounds  and  carried  everything  before 
it.  She  cried,  she  wrung  her  hands  like 
one  distracted.  I  was  at  my  wits'  end 
what  to  do  with  her. 

"  Nelly,"  I  said  at  last,  *'  the  night 
brings  counsel.  Wait  till  the  morning. 
You  may  see  things  differently  then, 
and  if  not  we  can  telegraph." 

She  caught  at  my  words.  Her  tears 
ceased,  and  presently,  worn  out  by  the 
violence  of  her  emotion,  she  fell  asleep. 
I  too  slept  at  last.  When  I  awoke  the 
sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  Nelly 
was  standing  by  my  side,  ready  dressed. 
Her  face  was  very  pale,  but  she  had 
regained  her  usual  calmness. 


I  started  up, 

*'  Am  I  very  late  ?  " 

'*  No.  We  are  breakfasting  early.  I 
have  spoken  to  father." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  He  starts  for  St.  Petersburg  in  an 
hour's  time." 

I  suppose  my  face  expressed  my 
amazement.  A  faint  color  stole  into 
Nelly's  cheek. 

'^  He  thinks  like  you,  that  I  am  mad. 
But  he  is  going  all  the  same.  If  it  is 
as  I  fear  he  may  be  of  use  to  Boris." 

*'  And  you  accompany  him  ?  " 

"No,  I  will  not  leave  you  alone 
Besides,  I  should  only  hinder  him. 
Will  you  come  in,  V^ra,  or  shall  I  brin^ 
you  your  breakfast  here  ?  " 

"  I  will  come  in.    I  shall  not  be  long."' 

I  dressed  hurriedly,  possessed  all  the 
time  with  a  feeling  of  utter  bewilder- 
ment. Nelly  I  could  understand,  but 
Mr.  Le  Strange  —  to  undertake  so  long^ 
and  toilsome  a  journey  on  the  faith  of 
a  dream  I  It  was  passing  strange.  He 
was  standing  by  the  window  in  a  suit 
of  travelling  clothes  when  I  entered 
the  room. 

"  Well,  y^ra,"  he  said,  smiling,  *'  this 
is  a  wild-goose  chase,  is  it  not  ?  But  I 
was  always  an  obedient  father." 

"Always,"  said  Nelly,  kissing  him,, 
"and  now  come  to  breakfast.  It  i& 
quite  read}'." 

Mr.  Le  Strange  never  hurried  himself 
for  anything.  He  ate  his  breakfast  as 
deliberately  as  if  no  impatient  cab  were 
waiting  at  the  door  to  carry  him  off. 
When  he  had  finished  he  rose,  and 
taking  Nelly's  face  in  his  two  hands 
kissed  it  fondly. 

"  Good-bye,  my  child.  Remember,, 
courage  and  patience.  Good-bye,  V^ra. 
Take  care  of  one  another." 

He  was  gone,  and  we  were  left,  two- 
lone  women,  to  comfort  each  other  as 
best  we  might.  Yet  my  heart  felt 
lighter  than  it  had  done  for  many  a 
day,  for  in  spite  of  reason  and  common 
sense  I  could  not  help  hoping  what^ 
alas  I  poor  Nelly  feared. 

Septemhcr  8th,  —  Alexis  is  free  I  He 
has  escaped,  thanks  to  Boris's  generous 
folly.  Yes,  folly  I  cannot  choose  but 
call  it,  though  my  eyes  rain  tears  of 
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gratitude   while    I  write.     Nelly   has 
heard  from  her  father. 

^^Your  presentiment  has  been  most 
curiously  veriiied.  Boris  is  in  prison, 
and  I  am  afraid  he  will  find  it  no  easy 
matter  to  get  out.  He  bribed  the  gaoler 
and  took  his  brother's  place  —  a  thing 
that  would  have  been  impossible  in 
England.  I  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  insane.  He  narrowly  escaped 
being  sent  to  Siberia.  It  appears  that 
Alexis's  health  was  sinking  under  the 
prolonged  strain,  and  they  feared  that 
if  the  reprieve  anived  it  would  come 
too  late.  The  gaoler  has  been  thrown 
into  prison.  Of  course  he  stoutly  denies 
all  knowledge  of  the  matter.  But  a 
large  sum  of  money  has  been  found  in 
his  room  for  which  he  is  unable  to 
account  and  a  passport  made  out  in 
another  name.  He  had  evidently  de- 
termined to  make  a  bolt  for  it  and  leave 
Boris  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  best 
he  might.  But  they  were  a  little  too 
quick  for  him. 

**  Alexis  has  disappeared.    I  suppose 
once  out  of  prison  his  friends  the  Ni- 
hilists helped  him.    He  will  probably 
make  his  way  to  England,  the  haven  of 
political  refugees.     It  is  lucky  for  him 
that  according  to  the  terms  of  his  fa- 
ther's will  he  is  still  under  age,  other- 
wise the  whole  of  his  property  would 
have  been  confiscated.    As  it  is,  the 
well-known  loyalty  of  the  princess  may 
save  it,  though  this    action  of   Boris 
tends  to  complicate  matters.    The  re- 
prieve arrived  the  day  after  Alexis's 
evasion  and  everything  was  discovered. 
"5  P.M. — I    have    just  come   back 
from  seeing  the  poor  lad,  having  with 
great  difficulty  obtained  permission.   He 
looks  rather  pale,  and  the  tears  came 
into  his  eyes  when  he  spoke  of  you,  but 
he  said  he  felt  sure  you  would  approve 
of  his  conduct.     He  is  as  comfortable 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  which  is 
not  saying  much.     A  Kussian  prison  is 
not  a  bed  of  roses.     Lavretsky  is  with 
him.    I  cannot  help  liking  that  old  ras- 
cal in  spite  of  everything. 

*^  I  dine  to-night  at  the  Embassy  and 
shall  leave  this  open  in  case  there  is 
anything  to  add. 
'^12  P.M.  —  Just  returned.    Met  my 


old  friend,  Brunowsky  whom  you  may 
remember  in  Paris  years  ago.  He  told 
me  in  confidence  that  he  thought  the 
authorities  were  inclined  to  hush  the 
matter  up,  in  which  case  Boris  would 
soon  be  released  with  a  caution  to  keep 
out  of  the  bear's  hug  for  the  future. 
You  must  take  this  for  what  it  is  worth. 
I  am  inclined  myself  to  believe  in  it." 

« 
September  9th.  —  The  princess    sent 

for  me  this  morning.  Joy  has  opened 
her  heart.  I  would  have  sunk  at  her 
feet  but  she  raised  me  in  her  arms. 
"  My  daughter,"  she  said, ''  let  us  for- 
give one  another."  If  onty  we  could 
hear  from  Alexis,  I  should  have  noth- 
ing left  to  wish  for. 

September  11th.  —  He  has  written. 
He  is  in  England,  safe  and  well.  He 
does  not  know  yet  of  his  reprieve.  The 
princess  has  telegraphed  to  him.  To- 
morrow he  may  be  here. 

September  12th.  —  He  has  arrived.  I 
can  die  happy.  I  have  seen  my  dar- 
ling's face  once  more.  The  princess 
can  hardly  bear  him  out  of  her  sight.. 
He  is  terribly  changed.  Those  weeks 
in  prison  have  done  the  work  of  years. 
He  is  thin  and  worn,  and  his  eyes  have 
the  look  of  a  hunted  animal.  He  can- 
not bear  the  sliirhtest  allusion  to  the 
past.  Just  now  when  I  would  have 
said  something  he  stopped  me. 

"If  you  love  me,  Vdra,  help  me  to 
forget." 

Is  forgetfulness  possible  ?  Time 
works  wonders,  they  say.  AVill  he  ever 
again  be  my  bright-faced  Alexis  of  old  ? 

I  am  back  again  in  my  old  room,  but 
with  what  a  difference  I  No  longer  a 
dependent,  but  a  daughter  of  the  house. 

September  15th.  —  The  news  of  La- 
vretsky's  execution  reached  us  to-day. 
We  were  at  luncheon.  Alexis  rose  and 
abi-uptly  left  the  room.  I  followed  him, 
but  his  door  was  locked,  and  he  would 
not  let  me  in.  When  at  last  he  came 
out  his  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  with 
weeping,  but  he  made  no  allusion  to 
what  we  had  heard,  and  something  in 
his  manner  imposed  silence  on  us  all. 

September  11th. — Yesterday  Nelly 
and  I  were  sitting  talking  together, 
when  the  door  opened  quietly  and  Boris 
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came  into  the  room.  She  -started  up 
with  a  wild  cry  and  threw  herself  iiito 
his  arms.  I  slipped  away.  When  I 
came  back  again  they  were  standing  by 
the  window,  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
her  head  resting  on  his  shoulder,  and 
such  an  expression  of  love  and  confi- 
dence in  her  eyes  as  I  had  never  seen 
in  any  one's  before. 

"Boris  Ivanovitch,"  I  said,  *'your 
mother  wishes  to  see  you." 

He  turned  round  with  a  bright  smile. 

"  V^ra  I  "  he  exclaimed  ;  *'  my  sister 
V^ra,"  and  held  out  his  hand. 

I  caught  it  and  kissed  it  before  he 
could  prevent  me. 

"  Oh  I  "  I  exclaimed  passionately, 
*'it  is  on  my  knees  that  I  ought  to 
thank  you.  You  perilled  your  life  for 
his  I " 

Nelly  is  transformed.  Her  face  is 
radiant  and  her  eyes  shine  like  two 
stars.  She  talks  and  laughs  incessantly. 
The  princess  grew  alarmed  at  the  ex- 
uberance of  her  spirits. 

''Take  care,  my  child,"  she  said, 
*'  much  laughing  ends  in  much  crying." 

''  I  have  cried  enough,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "I  never  mean  to  cry  any 
more." 

May  her  woixis  be  fulfilled  I  They 
deserve  to  be  happy  both  of  them.  I 
watched  them  to-day  from  the  window 
coming  up  the  Champs-Elys^es,  her 
hand  resting  on  his  arm,  her  face  up- 
turned to  his  with  an  expression  that 
the  whole  world  might  read.  Alexis 
joined  me. 

''  AVe  were  like  that  once,  V^ra,"  he 
said  with  a  sigh.  "  Shall  we  ever  be  so 
happy  again  ?  " 

I  threw  my  arms  round  his  neck. 

^*Oh,  my  love  I  my  darling  I  "  I 
whispered,  "  it  rests  with  you.  Let  me 
see  you  content  and  I  envy  no  one." 


From  The  National  Review. 
SEVEK  AND  THREE. 

Next  to  names,  there  are  few  con- 
ventional symbols  more  fascinating  to 
the  curious  mind,  or  more  bewildering, 
than  numbers.  Whether  we  regard 
them  as  the  working  tools  of  anthmetic 


or  as  mere  arbitrary  figures,  they  can 
hardly  fail,  when  considered  atten* 
tively,  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of 
both  awe  and  admiration.  Although 
to  the  eye  they  are  small  and  feeble, 
they  may  serve  to  represent,  as  we  well 
know,  infinitely  much.  In  the  form  of 
statistics,  for  example,  the  population 
of  a  vast  continent  will  occupy,  in 
printed  space,  something  less  than  a 
linear  inch.  The  greatest  army  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  even  the  fabu- 
lous host  of  Xerxes,  can  be  expressed 
numerically  within  the  breadth  of  a 
thumb-nail ;  the  most  prodigious  annual 
income  in  about  half  that  measure* 
ment ;  the  years  of  the  longest  life  — 
na}'^,  the  extravagant  pilgrimage  of  Me- 
thusaleh  himself  —  in  one  quarter  of 
it.  What  is  more,  in  three  or  four  sec- 
onds it  is  possible  to  write  down  on  a 
slate  a  total  which  no  human  mind  can 
so  much  as  imagine.  In  a  twinkling  we 
range  far  beyond  our  powers  of  compu- 
tation. A  whole  regiment  of  Babbages 
would  fail  to  count  the  billions  which 
we  are  able  to  represent  by  means  of 
the  Arabic  tokens  while  another  is  tell- 
ing  a  poor  score.  We  are  accustomed 
to  hear  the  infinity  of  time  and  space 
spoken  of  with  a  glibness  which  robs 
those  mysterious  phenomena  of  much 
of  their  real  solemnity ;  yet  we  are 
perfectly  conscious  that  no  effort  on  our 
part  can  avail  to  make  time  an  hour 
longer  or  space  a  mile  wider.  It  is 
different  with  figures.  A  little  reflec- 
tion shows  us  that  here,  at  least,  we 
do  possess  a  power  which  knows  no 
bounds.  The  result,  it  is  true,  may  be 
of  no  practical  value,  if  not  wholly  un- 
intelligible, to  ourselves  when  we  have 
produced  it ;  but  there  it  is,  and  per- 
haps none  the  less  wonderful  in  that  it 
conveys  no  definite  meaning.  It  is 
strange  that  the  Greeks,  with  their 
pantheistic  leanings,  encouraged  no 
woi'ship  at  the  shrine  of  a  god  Arith- 
mos.  They  recognized  and  illustrated 
his  influence  while  they  denied  him 
divine  honora.  Many  of  the  minor 
deities  of  both  Greece  and  Rome  were 
reverenced  on  weaker  and  more  shad- 
owy grounds  than  a  god  of  number 
might  have  fairly  claimed. 
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If,  however,  no  temple  was  dedicated 
to  Arithnios  in  the  abstract,  thece  is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  not 
only  among  the  Greeks  but  by  most 
other  peoples,  ancient  and  modern,  cer- 
tain specific  numbera  have  ever  been 
viewed  with  something  akin  to  reli- 
gious, or  at  any  rate  to  superstitious, 
feeling.  Hence  they  are  often  called 
mystic  numbers,  though  the  mystery 
which  they  involve  will  not  always 
yield  readily  to  inspection.  They  ap- 
pear, as  we  shall  see,  amid  sets  of  cir- 
cumstances of  great  variety.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  when  their  original 
significance  is  altogether  forgotten,  or, 
at  best,  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  mere 
guess-work,  they  assert  themselves  in 
most  unexpected  places,  the  relics  of  a 
pathetic  credulity  which  once  upon  a 
time  had  undoubtedly  a  very  strong 
Jiold  on  men's  minds.  Conspicuous 
amons:  them  are  the  two  whose  magic 
it  is  proposed  to  trace,  not  indeed  to  its 
som*ce,  l)ut  iu  some  of  its  more  obvious 
developments.  We  have  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  Bacon  that  "there  is  in 
human  nature  generally  more  of  the 
fool  than  of  the  wise."  Possibly  that 
shrewd  observer  w^ould  have  held  that 
seldom,  in  small  matters,  has  the  pre- 
dominant folly  of  mankind  been  more 
strongly  marked  than  in  the  almost 
univei-sal  veneration  of  seven  and  three. 
That  such  a  veneration  has  existed 
time  out  of  mind,  and  still  survives,  is 
not  to  be  denied.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, to  this  day  we  are  charmed 
by  a  spell  which  first  began  to  work 
when  all  the  world  was  young. 

To  the  theological  student  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  number  seven 
is  well  ascertained,  or  easily  ascertain- 
able. If  he  is  sceptical,  let  him  consult 
a  concordance.  He  finds  it  in  Genesis, 
and  he  finds  it  in  Apocalypse.  Between 
those  extremes  he  is  constantly  coming 
upon  new  examples  of  the  same  strange 
preference.  Although  modern  geolo- 
gists have  taught  us  to  believe  that  the 
"days"  of  the  Creation  were  probal)ly 
periods  of  time  to  be  represented  by 
nothing  short  of  thousands,  perhaps 
millions,  of  years,  they  have  not  hith- 
erto seriously  attempted  to  shake  our 


faith  in  tiie  number  of  such  periods, 
howsoever  protracted  they  may  have 
been.  We  are  still  free  to  accept  the 
assurance  that  they  were  six,  and  that 
on  the  seventh  the  Creator  rested  from 
his  work.  Some  of  us,  also,  are  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  from  the  story  of 
the  Creation  has  been  deduced  the  heb- 
domadal division  of  days  into  weeks. 
Others  think  that  this  is  due  to  lunar 
observation,  which  naturally,  they 
argue,  led  to  a  division  of  the  month 
into  periods  of  seven  days,  or  four 
quarters  of  seven  days  each.  Accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius,  the  Egyptians 
were  the  first  to  refer  those  days  to  the 
seven  planets.  Be  this  how  it  may,  it 
cannot  be  disputed  that  the  first  total 
of  which  we  read  in  Holy  Writ  is 
seven.  A  little  farther  on  in  Genesis 
seven-fold  vengeance  is  denounced  on 
the  slayer  of  Cain,  if  such  a  one  should 
be  found.  Pharaoh's  dream  of  the 
kine  and  the  ears  of  corn  is  familiar  to 
the  least  biblical  of  readers.  Balaam, 
again,  demands  seven  altars,  and,  for 
victims,  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams. 
Seven  yeara  did  Jacob  serve  for  Rachel ; 
and  seven  times,  in  his  nervous  appre- 
hension, he  bows  himself  before  the 
outniged  Esau.  Nebuchadnezzar's  fur- 
nace was  heated  "  one  seven  times 
more  than  it  w^as  wont  to  be  heated  " 
for  the  faithful  three.  Seven  priests 
with  seven  trumpets  marched  round 
the  doomed  Jericho.  Seven  times  did 
Elijah's  servant  look,  at  his  master's 
bidding,  seaward.  For  no  special  rea- 
son that  we  can  detect,  seven  was  the 
chosen  number  of  deacons.  In  the 
Book  of  the  Ilevelation  w^e  should  ex- 
pect to  find  most  frequent  reference  to 
whatever  is  mystic  and  symbolical, 
numbers  included  ;  nor  are  we  disap- 
pointed. The  very  first  chapter  intro- 
duces us  to  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  and  the 
seven  stars  ;  and  throughout  the  book 
the  same  numerical  identity  is  con- 
stantly meeting  us.  The  Bible,  in 
short,  in  both  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  in  Apocryplia  to  boot,  is  full  of 
similar  instances  :  from  the  seven  *'of 
every  clean  beast"  taken  into  the 
ark  to  the  sluggard  who  is  wiser  iu  his 
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own  conceit  than  **  seven  men  that 
can  render  a  reason,"  from  Jethro's 
seven  daughters  to  Sceva's  seven  sons. 
There  is  no  need  to  multiply  instances* 
Those  who  care  may  read  and  count 
them  with  little  trouble  in  Cruden  and 
his  editors. 

Nations  which  had  nothing  else  in 
common  with  the  Hebrews  were  equally 
addicted  to  this  numeral.  One  of  the 
earliest  tales  of  the  heroes  celebrates 
the  disastrous  expedition  of  Polynices 
and  his  six  companions  against  Thebes, 
the  subject  of  a  play  of  ^schylus,  and 
the  origin  of  the  modern  nickname 
"  Septem  Contra  Christum "  given 
some  yeai-s  ago  to  the  authors  of  *'  Es- 
says and  Reviews."  The  starry  linna- 
ment  was  laid  under  contribution  for 
several  chapters  of  the  old  mythology. 
Thus  the  Pleiades  furnished  one  legend, 
the  Hyades  another,  and  the  Great 
Bear  or  Seven  Plough -oxen  a  third  ; 
and  in  all  three  the  same  odd  number 
is  prominent.  In  Roman  history  the 
tradition  of  the  early  kings  is  no  longer 
accepted  as  literal  fact.  Like  many  an- 
other fable  once  implicitly  believed,  it 
has  been  unable  to  withstand  tlie  sieve 
of  nineteenth-century  criticism.  There 
it  is,  nevertheless  ;  and  the  kings  are 
seven,  even  as  the  hills  which  their 
city  eventual!}'  covered.  Wisdom, 
again,  was  held  to  have  resided  pre- 
eminently in  that  favored  band  which 
has  ever  since  been  familiar  to  us  as 
the  Seven  Sagos.  The  Woudei-s  of  the 
"World  —  those,  that  is  to  saj',  of  man's 
own  contrivance ;  for  the  mightier 
achievements  of  nature  were  not  yet 
regarded  —  were  not  in  ancient  times 
permitted  to  exceed  the  same  numer- 
ical limit.  It  was  not  once  or  twice 
stronger,  but  seven  times,  that  the 
giant  Antaeus  grew  for  each  contact 
with  his  mother-earth  ;  it  was  seven 
youths  and  seven  maidens  that  formed 
the  periodical  tribute  paid  to  the  inex- 
orable Minotaur. 

Leaving  mythology,  and  turning  to 
what  is  more  or  less  accredited  fact,  we 
need  still  be  at  no  loss  for  illustrations. 
We  may  notice  the  seven  days  file  in 
honor  of  Apis,  the  Egyptian  deity. 
Herodotus,  aoK)ng  the  many  scraps  of 


information,  authentic  and  otherwise, 
which  he  brought  away  with  him  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  mentions  a  mode 
of  plighting  faith  in  vogue  with  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert.  "  When  two  men 
would  swear  a  friendship,"  he  says, 
"  they  stand  on  each  side  of  a  third ; 
he  with  a  sharp  stone  makes  a  cut  on 
the  inside  of  the  hand  of  each  near 
the  middle  linger,  and,  taking  a  piece 
from  their  dress,  dips  it  in  the  blood  of 
each,  and  moistens  therewith  seven 
stones  lying  in  the  midst."  It  is  use- 
less to  speculate  as  to  wiiat  ma}''  have 
been  the  mystical  significance  of  such  a 
ritual.  Who  knows  whether  it  is  even 
yet  extinct  ?  —  for  the  Ishmaelites  are 
not  given  to  clmnge.  The  same  love  of 
the  lucky  seven  is,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
traced  in  the  religious  belief  of  those 
who,  so  many  centuries  later,  inhabit 
those  dreary  wastes.  Votaries  of  the 
Moslem  faith  recognize  an  inferior  class 
of  angels,  called  Moakkibat.  Two  of 
these  are  appointed  to  keep  watch  over 
eveiy  mortal,  one  on  either  hand. 
Islam  teaches  that  at  the  close  of  each 
day  the  attendant  spirits  fly  up  to  heaven 
with  a  detailed  account  of  their  ward's 
proceedings.  Every  good  action  is  re- 
corded ten  times  ;  but  when  a  sin  is 
committed  the  one  says  to  the  other, 
"Forbear  for  seven  hours  to  record  it ; 
pei-adventure  he  may  repent  and  pray 
and  obtain  forgiveness."  The  creed  of 
the  Mussulman  likewise  provides  for 
seven  stages  in  the  place  of  punishment 
after  death,  which  may  be  reasonably 
compared  with  Dante's  somewhat  simi- 
lar plan  of  seven  gironi  in  his  ''  Purga- 
torio,"  and  the  patristic  scheme  of 
seven  cardinal  virtues  and  as  many 
vices.  Finally,  who  has  not  heard  of 
the  seventh  heaven  ? 

In  addition  to  those  instances,  which 
for  the  most  part  bear  on  myth  and  re- 
ligion, there  are  many  sevens  which 
refuse  to  be  classified  under  any  special 
head.  We  may,  if  we  please,  regard 
them  as  mere  coincidences  or  as  un- 
conscious imitations  of  a  partiality 
which  has  existed  from  time  immemo- 
rial. In  any  case,  they  are  curious 
and  interesting  ;  and  they  are  of  almost 
infinite  variety.    If,  for  example,  we 
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look  iuto  a  catalogue  of  chapbooks,  the 
chances  are  that  we  are  very  soon  con- 
fronted with  '*  The  Seven  Wise  Masters 
of  Rome,"  or  '*  The  Seven  Famous 
Champions  of  Christendom."  If  we 
look  at  a  family  of  young  children,  we 
are  reminded,  if  we  still  retain  our 
Aristotle  and  Quintilian,  that  seven  is 
the  age  at  which  those  thoughtful  men, 
both  of  them  well  experienced  in  the 
instruction  of  youth,  recommended  that 
a,  child^s  education  should  begin.  Again, 
the  Seven  Ages  of  man  appear  to  us  a 
perfectly  natural  division  of  human 
life,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  fall  in 
with  the  theory  that  our  bodies  are 
wholly  renewed  every  seven  years  until 
they  reach  I  he  grand  climacteric.  Our 
popular  fairy-lales  make  great  capital 
out  of  their  sevens  and  threes.  How 
many  legendary  families  consist  of 
seven  brothers  and  a  sister,  or  of  three 
brothers,  of  whom  the  youngest  invari- 
ably wins  the  highest  honoi*s  in  the  end, 
usually  marrying  the  king^s  daughter 
and  living  in  ideal  happiness  ever  after- 
wards ?  Who  fails  to  recall  the  strange 
adventures  of  the  man  who  made  a 
memorable  journey  to  St.  Ives  and  met 
by  the  way  an  extraortlinary  number 
(but  always  a  multiple  of  seven)  of 
"•  kits,  cats,  sacks,  and  wives  "  ?  What 
are  we  to  say  of  the  two  acts  whicii 
have  been  passed  in  the  course  of  our 
history  to  regulate  the  duration  of  a 
British  Parliament  ?  Is  it  for  nothing 
that  they  are  known  to  us  as  the  Sep- 
tennial and  the  Triennial  ?  To  what 
fascination  is  it  owing  that  they  were 
not  the  Biennial  and  the  Quinquennial  ? 
There  is  not  much  sentiment,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  to  be  extracted  from  a  legal 
document,  and  mysticism  is  the  very 
thing  which  it  seeks,  though  not  always 
with  success,  to  exclude.  How  is  it, 
then,  tliat  leases  are  so  often  drawn  for 
seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  yeai-s  ? 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  are  unwittingly  encouraging 
a  prejudice  which  was  in  full  bloom 
many  centuries  before  either  lease  or 
lawyer  arose.  An  equivalent  coiuci- 
.dence,  if  it  be  nothing  more,  we  may 
distinctly  trace  in  most  of  the  old  inden- 
tures bv  which  apprentices  were  bound. 


A  servitude  of  seven  years  was  the 
rule,  almost  without  exception  ;  and 
it  obtains  to  this  day.  Even  arithmetic 
itself  is  not  without  symptoms  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  weird  num- 
ber. In  logarithmic  tables  the  results 
are  commonly  worked  out  to  seven 
places  of  decimals,  and  no  farther. 
The  die  of  the  Roman  gambler,  like 
that  of  his  British  representative,  was 
so  marked  that  the  sum  of  the  dots  on 
any  two  opposite  faces  was  always 
seven.  Tlie  musical  scale  is  another 
case  in  point.  It  is  to  the  combinations 
of  a  simple  series  of  seven  notes  that 
we  primarily  owe  the  masterpieces  of 
Mozart  and  of  Beethoven. 

In  the  very  place-names  of  the  world 
this  characteristic  has  often  been  turned 
to  account.  Thus,  Middle  Egypt  was 
calh^l  by  the  Greeks  Heptanomis ;  and 
SeiHempeda^  now  San  Severino^  was  a 
Roman  municipium  in  the  territory  of 
Picenum.  In  modern  geographical  no- 
menclature we  have  the  Rhenish  Sie' 
bengehirye^  the  Sanlinian  Sette  Fratelli, 
and  our  own  Sevenoaks,  Sevenhampton, 
Seven  Sisters,  and  many  others.  In 
Evelyn's  '*  Diary,"  under  date  October 
5, 1694,  we  read  :  "  I  went  to  see  the 
building  near  St.  Giles,  where  seven 
streets  make  a  star  from  a  Doric  pillar 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  circular  area." 
This,  in  after  years,  became  the  notori- 
ous Seven  Dials.  It  would  be  easy  to 
go  on  adding  to  the  list  iudelluitely. 

Instances  enough  have  been  cited  to 
prove  that,  whether  by  accident  or  by 
design,  seven  has  always  been -a  favor- 
ite numeral ;  sometimes  with  a  sym- 
bolical flavor,  as  in  the  masonic  Seven 
Stiirs  ;  sometimes  with  a  mythical,  as  in 
the  Seven  Sleepers  ;  sometimes  with  a 
comical,  as  in  Touchstone's  famous 
''  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause." 

It  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  other  number  which,  whilst 
in  its  usage  it  resembles  seven,  is  yet 
more  closely  interwoven  with  our  ideas, 
both  sacred  and  profane.  Besides  being 
the  most  solemn  symbol  in  various  re- 
ligious creeds,  it  enters  with  ridiculous 
pertinacity  into  endless  subjects  of  our 
daily  conversation. 

The  number  three  was  regarded  as 
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possessing  a  mystic  significnnce  by 
many  ancient  people  —  notably  by  the 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians  —  and  the 
modern  Chinese  go  so  far  as  to  at- 
tribute to  it  omnipotent  creative  virtue. 
According  to  the  Chinaman's  theory, 
one  produced  two,  two  prwluced  three, 
and  three  produced  all  things.  A  some- 
what similar  doctrine  is  that  of  a  writer 
quoted,  not  without  derision,  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately.  ''This  three-fold 
constitution  of  ideas,"  he  says,  "  is 
universal.  Three-in-one  is  the  law  of 
all  thought  and  of  all  things.  Nothing 
has  been  created,  nothing  can  be 
thought,  except  upon  the  principle 
of  three-in-one.  Three-iu-one  is  the 
deepest-lying  cipher  of  the  universe." 
Without  waiting  to  expound  this 
dogma,  we  may  admit  that  no  number 
is  80  generally  as  three  associated  with 
the  various  religious  systems  which 
have  been  in  vogue  throughout  the 
world's  history.  Besides  the  Christian 
Trinity,  there  have  been  Assyrian  tri- 
ads, sundry  Hindoo  three-fold  combina- 
tions, such  as  that  of  Brahmah,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva,  and  others  well  known  to 
students.  It  is  not,  however,  the  theo- 
logical importance  of  the  number  that 
most  peremptorily  arrests  our  attention. 
What  is  even  stranger,  and  perhaps 
more  generally  interesting,  is  that  this 
little  numeral  is  perpetually  cropping 
up  in  every  conceivable  connection.  It 
is  obviously  nature's  favorite,  and  it 
occurs  more  frequently  than  any  other 
in  the  purely  artificial  classifications  of 
man. 

In  those  epidemics  of  genius  which, 
from  time  to  time,  have  illumined  a 
specially  favored  age  or  people,  this 
peculiarity  has  always  been  very 
strongly  marked.  uEschylus,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Euripides  were  all  bom  within 
a  period  —  brief  for  the  exhibition  of 
such  a  galaxy  of  dramatic  talent  —  of 
live-and-forty  years,  and  Greece  gave 
us  no  other  tragic  poet  of  any  note.  In 
like  manner,  her  three  greatest  philoso- 
phers followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, the  second  being  the  pupil  of 
the  first,  even  as  the  third  sat  at  the 
feet  of  the  second  ;  and  there  have 
been  none  in  later  or  in  earlier  times 


worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  classics  of  medise- 
val  Italy.  It  has  been  truly  said  of 
Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boccaccio,  that 
they  are  the  three  main  sources  of  the 
beautiful,  the  true,  and  the  great  in 
Italian  literature.  In  the  very  words* 
of  the  critic,  "  i  tre  fonti  principal! 
onde  si  deriva  tutto  cio  die  ban  di  hello, 
di  vero,  e  di  grande  le  lettere  italiane." 
Yet  from  the  "Divina  Commedia"  to 
t!ie  ''  Decameron  "  there  was  a  space  of 
barely  fifty  years.  Even  when  we 
range  farther  afield  and  cover  many 
centuries  of  history,  we  find  the  same 
fatality  not  seldom  exemplified.  Take 
the  "  three  poets  in  three  distant  age* 
born."  Will  there  ever  be  a  fourth 
whose  epic  shall  dispute  the  palm  with 
that  of  Homer,  or  with  that  of  Virgil, 
or  with  that  of  Milton  ?  Where  shall 
we  look  for  the  founder  of  a  creed 
which  is  any  way  comparable,  whether 
in  popularity  or  in  intrinsic  merit,  with 
Christianity,  Islam,  and  Buddhism,  the 
three  systems  practised,  with  greater 
or  less  strictness,  by  more  tlian  niue- 
tenths  of  the  world's  population  ? 
Ethnographers  are  accustomed  to 
divide  mankind  into  tliree  great  fami- 
lies, which,  they  say,  are  indicated  by 
Xature  herself ;  while  all  terrestrial 
objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  are 
referred  to  one  or  another  of  the  tliree 
so-called  kingdoms  which,  in  truth, 
represent,  each  one  of  them,  a  realm 
more  densely  populated  than  that  of 
any  human  sovereign. 

If  we  turn  to  the  old  mythology,  the 
three  bias  is  there,  as  we  veiy  soon 
discover,  in  still  greater  force  than  the 
seven.  Mythology  is  a  museum  of 
trios.  What  consternation  would  ensue 
were  it  suddenly  brought  to  light  that, 
after  all,  there  was  a  fourth  Grace  !  An 
addition  to,  or  subtraction  from,  the 
number  of  the  Furies  we  might  possi- 
bly endure  ;  but  it  would  seem  little 
short  of  sacrilege  were  we  constrained 
to  tamper  with  the  roll-call  of  iho 
Fates.  Who  could  ever  bear  to  add 
one  to  the  grim  company  of  Clotho,  La- 
chesis,  and  Atropos,  or  to  impair  the 
triple  perfection  of  Euphrosyne  and  her 
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sisters  ?  The  Sirens,  the  Harpies,  the 
Gorgons,  again,  all  attest  the  favor  with 
which  the  mysterious  three  was  I'e- 
garded  long  before  history  and  chro- 
nology came  into  being.  The  Judgment 
of  Paris ,  turns  on  precisely  the  same 
point,  s^nd  the  Judgment  of  Paris  must 
now  be  something  like  three  thousand 
years  old.  In  the  pale  kingdoms  of  Dis 
we  are  met  by  the  three-headed  Cer- 
berus, and  tlxe  bench  of  three  judges, 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  ^acus,  or, 
as  some  say,  Achilles,  the  name  of  one 
of  whom  at  least  has  passed  into  a 
proverb  for  justice  without  mercy.  It 
is  here,  too,  that  we  find  Hecate,  the 
title  in  the  lower  world  of  a  goddess 
known  on  earth  as  Diana,  and  on  high 
as  Luna.  Moreover,  her  chapels  are 
wont  to  be  erected,  as  a  subordinate 
name,'Trtt;ta,  indicates,  at  the  junction 
.of  three  ways.  Perhaps  the  famous 
riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  which  only  an 
,^dipus  could  solve,  owed  its  celebrity 
in  some  measure  to  its  tripartite  charac- 
ter. The  legend  of  the  Sibylline  books 
.certainly  loses  none  of  its  mystery  or 
interest  by  the  prominence  it  gives  to 
three  and  its  multiples,  for  is  not  the 
same  number  inseparably  connected 
with  the  groundwork  of  our  own  reli- 
.giou§  belief  ?  We  readily  recognize  its 
peculiar  fitness  as  a  symbol  of  profound 
solemnity.  Similarly,  we  accept  with- 
out demur  the  tale  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii  —  not  implicitly  believing  that 
such,  a  contest  ever  really  happened, 
but  welcoming  the  mystic  number  of 
combatants  on  either  side  as  being  in 
harmony  with  our  own  estimate  of 
triads.  The  birth  of  a  mighty  nation  is 
heralded,  happily  enough  by  the  intro- 
duction at  the  outset  of  an  internecine 
conflict,  if  conflict  there  must  be,  be- 
tween powers  of  three.  With  equal 
satisfaction  we  acquiesce  in  the  story  of 
Horatius  and  his  two  comrades  who  so 
doughtily  withstood  the  assault  of  Lars 
Forsena  "  in  the  brave  days  of  old." 

We  apportion  our  earth  among  three 
zones,  and  mathematical  formulte  re- 
mind us  at  every  turn  of  the  natural 
propensity  of  geometrical  figures  to  fall 
into  classes  which  are  too  many  for  two 
and  not  enough  for  four.    The  triangle, 


which  is  significant  of  so  much,  may  be 
taken  as  the  basis  of  three -fold  divi- 
sion.  Of  all  symbolical  figures  it  is 
probably  the  most  popular.  Its  mathe- 
matical value  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  gives  its  name  to  a  complete  branch 
of  geometrical  study.  Its  angles  can 
be  measured  in  three  ways,  and  only 
three  ;  according  to  the  size  of  those 
angles,  it  is  acute,  or  right-angled,  or 
obtuse  ;  according  to  the  proportionate 
length  of  its  sides,  it  is  equilateral,  or 
isosceles,  or  scalene.  Similarly,  the 
sections  of  the  cone  result  in  the  pa- 
rabola, the  hyperbola,  the  ellipse  ;  and 
the  algebraical  progressions  are  three. 
Above  all,  there  are  the  three  dimen- 
sions ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  many  gen- 
erations of  mathematicians  has  not 
hitherto  availed  to  discover,  with  any 
approach  to  certainty,  a  fourth.  In 
mensuration  we  reckon  by  linear, 
square,  and  cubic  feet ;  our  weights  are 
troy,  avoirdupois,  and  pharmaceutical. 

Grammar,  to  some  minds  the  least 
sentimental  of  all  known  studies,  tells 
a  like  tale.  Diy  and  unsympathizing 
though  it  be,  it  cannot  resist  the  all- 
pervading  influence  of  one,  two,  three. 
Its  genders,  persons,  numbers,  voices, 
follow  the  common  rule  ;  its  positive, 
comparative,  and  superlative  degrees 
can  never  be  exceeded  or  curtailed. 
Its  cases,  it  is  true,  are  in  Aryan  lan- 
guages usually  more  than  three  ;  but  in 
the  origipal  system,  the  Sanscrit,  which 
has  the  full  complement,  including 
locative  and  instrumental,  they  may  be 
fau'ly  called  seven,  for  nominative  and 
vocative  are  really  one  ;  and  seven  and 
three  are  both  mystic  numbers.  Logi- 
cians and  grammarians  between  them 
have  decided  that  every  proposition 
may  be  so  dissected  that  ultimately  it 
becomes  simply  subject,  predicate,  and 
copula.  Logic  itself  exhibits  the  prod- 
ucts of  thought  as  terms,  as  proposi- 
tions, as  inferences  ;  and  a  syllogism 
consists  of  two  premisses  and  a  con- 
clusion. Mathematics  in  its  narrow, 
modern  sense,  consists  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry. 

In  fact,  look  where  we  will,  the  irre- 
pressible self-assertion  of  this  numeral 
is  continually  forced  upon  our  notice, 
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or  would  be  so  forced  if  we  were  not 
long  habituated  to  its  prevalence  and 
its  utility.  Dating,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  dim  distance  of  the  mytholog- 
ical age,  and  passing  through  the  sev- 
eral regions  of  religious  faith,  history, 
and  sdence,  it  has  finally  entered  into 
all  the  details  of  common  life,  and  is 
now  quite  indispensable.  If  the  idea 
of  three  were  suddenly  expunged  from 
the  human  brain,  we  should  be  in  the 
dark.  The  Christian  doctrine  could  no 
longer  be  taught ;  the  division  of  gov- 
ernments into  despotisms,  limited  mon- 
archies, and  republics,  would  become 
meaningless  ;  we  should  be  unable  to 
appreciate  the  formula  of  "  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons."  We  should  be  lost  as 
regards  precedence  in  the  orders  in  our 
Church  ;  we  could  no  longer  distinguish 
bishop  from  priest,  or  priest  from  dea- 
con. Churchmen  High,  Churchmen 
Low,  and  Churchmen  Broad  would  be- 
come hopelessly  jumbled.  Even  the 
main  arteries  of  mo<lern  Christianity, 
the  Protestant,  the  Romish,  and  the 
Greek,  would  cease  to  be  distinguish- 
able. We  should  have  to  abandon  the 
favorite  legend  of  the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne  ;  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh 
would  be  bereft  of  their  significance  ; 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  would  be  an 
impossible  sisterhood.  The  three  R's 
once  formed  the  brief  bill  of  fare  of 
the  humblest  education.  Board  school 
Prench  and  pianos  have  caused  us  to 
enlarge  our  ideas  in  this  respect,  and  the 
Dreikaiserbundniss  (expressive  word  I) 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  is 
<lissolved.  It  leaves  us,  however,  an 
inexhaustible  stock  of  instances.  Take 
away  our  three,  and  where  would  be 
our  botanical  arrangement  of  annuals, 
biennials,  and  perennials  ?  What  would 
become  of  the  farmer  without  his  rota- 
tion of  grain,  grass,  and  roots  ?  What 
notion  could  be  formed  of  J^elson's  vic- 
tories, won  with  three-masted  ships 
carrying  three  tiers  of  guns  —  a  three- 
fold cord  which  was  not  quickly  broken  ? 
The  schoolboy  would  be  puzzled  to  at- 
tach its  due  import  to  the  terrible  line  : 

Aut  disce,  aut  dlscede ;  manet  sors  tertia, 
csedi. 


Nothing,  in  short,  could  compensate 
us  for  the  disappearance  of  three. 
That  once  gone,  a  good  half  of  our 
most  fondly  cherished  conceptions, 
if  not  more,  would  be  irretrievably 
wrecked.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  in  three,  and  what  three 
involves  to  us,  the  essence  of  our 
life,  spiritual  and  secular,  reposes. 
Any  numeral  could  be  more  cheerfully 
dispensed  with.  Number  1  might  be 
removed.  As  individuals  we  should 
probably  feel  the  difference  ;  but  the 
world  at  large  would  not  be  incom- 
moded. The  oblitei*ation  of  Number 
2  would  entail  a  readjustment  of  mat- 
rimonial relations,  and  perad venture  a 
relapse  into  polygamy,  together  with 
other  difficulties  which  would  not  be 
smoothed  awa}*'  in  a  minute.  Without 
three  we  should  be  altogether  helpless. 
Being  neither  beneath  the  loftiest  in- 
tellect nor  above  the  lowest,  it  is  the 
total  into  which  our  imagination  natu- 
rally falls.  Whether  we  regard  it  in 
the  aspect  of  A,  B,  C,  or  in  that  of 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  we  feel  instinc- 
tively that  it  is,  and  must  always  be, 
essential  not  only  to  our  well-being,  but 
to  our  being  at  all. 

We  shall,  however,  be  better  able  to 
estimate  its  value  if  we  proceed  to  enu- 
merate a  few  of  the  commonplace  ex- 
amples in  which  we  have  long  been 
pledged  to  its  use  ;  otlierwise  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  supposed  that  only  in 
scientific  classifications  or  other  like 
divisions  of  a  more  or  less  abstruse 
character  could  its  frequency  be  fairly 
noted.  We  have  not  far  to  look.  Every 
time  we  take  a  railway  journey  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  invidious 
process  of  distinguishing  passengers  by 
means  of  a  sliding-scale  of  fares  and 
accommodation.  It  was  not  thus  in  the 
very  earliest  days  of  railway  enter- 
prise, which  contemplated  only  two 
grades  of  customers.  Soon,  uevertlie- 
less,  the  irresistible  hankering  after  a 
tertiuin  quid  made  it  necessary  to  en- 
large the  programme  ;  and  we  have 
now  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  first  class,  a  second,  and  a 
third.  The  same  principle  is  brought 
home  to  us  by  the  division  of  time  in 
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the  scholastic  world.  The  three  terms 
in  the  year,  though  not  to  the  advan- 
U^e  of  parents'  pockets  and  boys'  pros- 
pects, are  now  universal.  Among  the 
publishers,  again,  the  same  influence, 
subtle  and  mysterious,  has  long  been 
busily  at  work.  What  are  the  books 
chiefly  read  in  tliis  countiy,  and  in  what 
shapp  are  they  issued  to  the  public  ? 
They  are  three-volume  novels.  The 
few  books  which  venture  to  appear  in  a 
less  pretentious  form  are  merely  the 
exceptions.  There  is  no  obvious  reason 
why  the  great  majority  of  novels  should 
not  be  compressed  into  a  single  volume. 
It  is  to  this  condition  that  they  invari- 
ably descend  if  their  performance  in  the 
fashionable  pattern  shall  have  proved 
encouraging.  Why  are  they  ter-volu- 
minous  in  the  first  instance  ?  Accord- 
ing to  Chesterfield,  a  novel  is  ''  a  little 
gallant  history,  which  must  contain  a 
great  deal  of  love,  and  not  exceed  one 
or  two  small  volumes."  The  heroes 
and  heroines  of  our  most  modem  fiction 
comply  with  the  first  half  of  the  defini- 
tion ;  but  they  are  apt  to  ovei-step  the 
limit  prescribed  in  the  second.  They 
are  fond  of  bold  type  and  bolder  mar- 
gins, more  worthy  of  some  grand  classic 
than  of  the  lives  and  loves  of  characters 
created  to-day  and  forgotten  to-morrow. 
The  good  old  fashion  of  sign-boards, 
which  once  swung  over  every  shop 
door,  is  now  practically  confined  to 
those  houses  which  deal  mainly  in  fluid 
comforts  —  fiuid,  and  fieeting  also.  We 
may  deplore  this  monopoly  on  the  part 
of  the  licensed  victualler  ;  but  the  his- 
torical interest  of  the  signs  is  as  great 
as  ever.  Here  the  number  three  is 
once  more  in  the  front  rank.  There 
are  on  record  no  fewer  than  sixty-nine 
examples  of  it  in  this  company.  Here 
we  find  the  "  Three  Angels,"  and  there 
the  '*  Three  Merry  Devils  ; "  in  one 
street  the  *' Three  Admirals,"  in  the 
next  the  '*  Three  Washerwomen."  An 
exhaustive  catalogue  of  the  patron 
«aints  thus  set  fortli  in  triplicate  would 
be  tedious ;  but  it  includes  Havens, 
Roses,  Turks,  Tuns,  Crowns,  Squirrels, 
Hats,  and  Blackbirds.  The  complete 
list  is  to  be  read  in  Hotten's  elaborate 
<*  History  of   Signboards."     There   is 
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one,  however,  which  deserves  especial 
mention.  This  is  the  '^'  Three  Legs," 
once  the  sign  of  Thomas  Cockerill,  a 
bookseller,  over  against  Grocers'  Hall, 
in  the  Poultiy.  It  represented,  of 
course,  the  Manx  arms  ;  and,  in  order 
to  accentuate  the  mysticism,  Mr.  Cock- 
erill, we  are  told,  was  in  the  habit  of 
describing  the  house  on  the  title-pages 
of  his  publications  as  the  '^  Three  Legs 
and  Bible."  The  wit  of  the  combina- 
tion, it  must  be  owned,  is  not  visible 
on  the  surface.  Possibly  he  was  think- 
ing of  the  three  parts  of  the  Bible  — 
Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and 
Apocrypha  —  each  of  which  might  be 
fancifully  viewed  as  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious "  leg,"  or  support.  Some  element 
of  relevancy  must  surely  have  lurked 
in  the  legend.  The  improved  edition 
of  the  sign  is  no  longer  popular  ;  but 
the  Legs  without  the  Bible  still  pro- 
claim certain  alehouses.  Perhaps,  amid 
the  circumstances,  it  is  as  well  that 
they  have  parted  company.  The  "  three 
balls"  are  a  familiar  symbol  above  the 
portal  of  an  establishment  which  with 
us  corresponds  to  the  Parisian  Moni  de 
PUte.  It  may  be  thought  that  they 
would  be  fitly  superseded  by  the  warn- 
ing inscribed  over  the  entrance  of 
Dante's  Inferno.  In  these  highly  edu- 
cated days  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  add 
that,  instead  of  being,  as  was  once 
commonly  believed,  the  arms  of  Lom- 
bardy,  they  formed  part  of  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Medici,  from  whose 
states,  and  from  Lombardy,  the  first 
bankers  came.  Their  infiuence  may  be 
traced  in  the  name  and  in  the  business 
of  Lombard  Street.  The  balls  were 
originally  blue,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  present  century  that  they  have 
been  gilded.  According  to  Mr.  Hotten, 
the  popular  interpretation  of  their  ex- 
istence (for  they  lost  their  ancient  sig- 
nificance long  ago)  is  that  there  are  two 
chances  to  one  that  whatsoever  passes 
under  them  will  never  be  redeemed. 

Nature  has  made  our  lives  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future  ;  and  moralists  in  all 
ages,  from  Socrates  to  the  All  Souls' 
dial,  with  its  *'  Pereunt  et  imputantiir,^^ 
have  impressed  upon  mankind  the  sol- 
ema  message  of-  time  ^indhis  tenses. 
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Th^  Bomans  kept  up  some  Bemblance 
of  a  tripartite  division  by  means  of 
their  monthly  Kalends,  Nones,  and 
Ides,  while  later  nations  have  had  re- 
course to  seven-day  weeks.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  to  point  to  traces  of 
the  inborn  love  of  three  in  our  modern 
computation  of  time  also,  and  even  in 
business  matters,  where  its  fascinatiou 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  little 
scope.  In  the  operation  known  as 
'^  bill-discounting "  allowance  is  made 
for  what  are  called  days  of  grace,  three 
of  which  are  granted  before  payment 
can  be  legally  claimed.  In  London, 
and  perhaps  in  the  provinces,  one  of 
the  most  usual  arrangements  for  letting 
houses  is  on  a  three-years  agreement. 
A  more  extended  tenancy  involves  a 
lease,  as  above  noticed,  for  seven, 
fourteen,  or  twenty  -  one  years  —  an 
association  of  the  two  mystic  numbers. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  so  prosaic  a 
domain  as  that  of  the  house-agent  these 
two  should  be  precisely  the  numbers 
which  enter  most  frequently  into  our 
calculations.  Of  late  years,  again  the 
ruling  passion  has  asserted  itself  in 
that  popular,  but  possibly  not  over- 
wise,  method  of  doing  business  so 
widely  advertised  as  ''  the  three-years 
system."  Why  not  two,  or  four,  or 
five?  Some  "odic"  force,  of  which 
they  were  themselves  unconscious, 
compelled  the  piano-dealers  and  furni- 
ture«brokers  to  fix  on  three,  and  an 
arrangement  which  included  for  this 
purpose  a  greater  period  or  a  less 
would  now  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
Who  ever  got  up  and  proposed  two  or 
four  "  cheers  for  the  queen "  ?  The 
very  crier  thrice  delivers,  or  delivered, 
his  Norman  "  Oyez  I "  Instinctively  the 
auctioneer,  in  his  most  movinji:  tones, 
delays  the  inevitable  end  with  his  '^  Go- 
ing, going, —gone  I  " 

We  are  much  attached  to  the  princi- 
ple of  three  grades  in  our  dignities, 
whether  civil  or  military.  The  mayor 
of  the  county  town  has  aldermen  and 
councillors  under  him,  and  government 
offices  almost  invariably  employ  three 
classes  of  clerks.  Nay,  are  there 
not — parviB  componere  magna — three 
grades  in  the  Most  Hojuorable  Order  of 


the  Bath,  which,  after  all,  derives  its 
title  from  nothing  grander  than  the 
homely  ablution  which  preceded  the 
installation  of  knights  —  for  cleanliness 
was  not  always  next  to  godliness  ?  Its 
motto,  too,  is  *'  TWa  Juncta  in  U'no.^^ 
There  are  three  stages  of  generalship  ; 
of  admiralty,  likewise,  three.  A  Par- 
liamentary bill  is  in  similar  plight ; 
thrice  must  it  issue  triumphant  from 
the  strife  of  parties  before  it  can  be- 
come law.  So  it  is  with  matrimony, 
accoixling  to  the  rubric  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ;  for,  unless  the  mean 
advantage  of  a  license  be  taken,  the 
banns  of  the  contracting  parties  must 
be  thrice  published  before  the  cere- 
mony can  be  performed.  Despite  con- 
tinual protest,  the  only  public  vehicles 
available  in  the  streets  of  London  ai*e 
the  omnibus,  the  *^  growler,"  and  the 
hansom.  There  is  the  tram  ;  but  it 
more  fitly  belongs  to  another  triad,  the 
two  other  members  of  which  are  the 
ordinary  railroad  and  the  electric  devel- 
opment of  more  recent  times.  Our 
medium  of  currency  is  succinctly  writ- 
ten £  8,  d.  Our  very  beer  is  mai'ked 
X,  XX,  XXX,  If,  unhappily,  we  en- 
joy no  privilege  like  that  embodied  in 
the  Jus  trium  Uberorum  of  Bomau  law, 
we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  no  longer 
liable  to  a  trinoda  neceasitas.  We  ha^'e 
the  unrestricted  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  which  privilege  makes  our  news- 
paper press  alike  the  most  free  and  the 
most  honorable  in  the  world  ;  while  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  is  so  unti*ammelled 
that  our  public  parks,  on  every  Sunday 
in  the  year,  are  the  happy  hunting 
ground  and  rostrum  of  the  tag,  rag,  and 
bobtail  of  the  metropolis.  Whatever 
the  music  may  be,  a  major  or  minor 
third  is  seldom  absent. 

Finally,  the  titles  of  books,  especially 
of  novels,  tend  to  show  that  the  race  of 
fiction-mongera  is  not  impervious  to 
the  same  magnetic  attraction.  In  for- 
mer times,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, we  had  the  ^^  Seven  Champions 
of  Christendom  "  and  other  examples 
of  the  septenary  influence ;  and  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  decided  revival 
in  favor  of  three.  The  books  of  which 
this    monosyllable  helps    to  form  the 
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superscription  are  not,  as  a  rule,  among 
tlie  immortal  works  of  our  greatest  au- 
.thors.  What  they  lack  in  quality,  how- 
ever, they  supply  in  numerical  strength. 
To  mention  them  all  in  detail  would  be 
to  transcribe  some  pages  of  a  libmry 
catalogue.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we 
may  begin  with  Trollope's  "Three 
Clerks,"  continue  with  Black's  "  Three 
.Feathers,"  and  conclude  with  "Three 
Men  in  a  Boat,"  or  "  Soldiers  Three." 
This  practice  is  quite  consistent.  Many 
aulhiors  deliver  not  only  their  titles,  but 
their  pet  sentiments  also,  with  refer- 
ence, implied  or  expressed,  to  the  un- 
seen power.  While  one  writer  assures 
us  that  happiness  consists  in  the  judi- 
cious union  of  a  faith,  an  occupation, 
and  a  home,  another  says  that  we  must 
not  look  for  success  unless  we  can  com- 
mand confidence,  ability,  and  opportu- 
nity. Tills  is  the  ter  beatus  ot  the 
poets.  The  raakera  of  proverbs  are 
seldom  to  be  discovered.  Their  handi- 
work, as  we  know,  "  is  one  man's  wit, 
.  and  all  men's  wisdom,"  and,  therefore, 
soon  becomes  public  property  ;  but 
they,  too,  whosoever  they  were,  made 
capital  out  of  our  two  numerals. 
"Seven  brothera  in  a  council,"  the 
Spaniard  says,  '•  make  wrong  right ; " 
"Three  know  it,  all  know  it,"  the 
Italian  found  ;  that  "  Three  removals 
are  as  bad  as  a  fire,"  we  ourselves  are 
quite  convinced. 

Pliny,  the  naturalist,  if  occasionally 
rather  wide  of  the  mark,  is  always  ob- 
servant and  suggestive.  ''  Cur  impares 
numeros,"  he  asks,  "  ad  omnia  vehe- 
mentiorcs  credimus  ?  "  If  he  had  given 
an  answer  to  his  own  question  we 
should  have  been  forever  grateful. 
Alas  I  he  is  silent.  He  merely  cites  as 
an  example  of  the  superior  energy  of 
odd  numbers  the  fact  that  on  those  days 
men's  fevers  are  invariablj'  worse.  He 
cannot  explain  the  tertian.  Modern 
physicians  cannot  explain  why  typhoid 
fever  reaches  its  crisis  on  the  seventh 
day,  or  on  the  fourteenth,  or  on  the 
twenty-first.  Pliny  was  probably  not 
conscious  that  his  "  Historia  Naturalis  " 
was  itself  published  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  the  Christian  calendar. 


perhaps  the  "  oddest "  that  was  open  to 
him  in  his  generation.  What  would  ho 
have  thought  of  that  famous  Lam* 
bach  Church,  triangular,  three-towered, 
three-windowed,  having  three  door^v 
three  fa9ades,  three  organs,  three  al- 
tars in  marbles  of  three  colors,  three 
sacristies,  costing,  it  is  said,  333,333 
florins,  and  dedicated  to  the  Trinity  ? 
The  force  of  supei-stition  could  surely 
go  no  further.  He  knew,  however,  the 
story  of  Csesar,  who,  having  had  a  car- 
riage accident,  secured  a  safe  journey 
ever  afterwards  by  means  of  a  simp^ 
expedient  — carmine  ter  repetito.  , 

By  this  time,  all  save  the  most  hard- 
ened sceptic  must  confess  how  persist- 
ently the  seven  and  the  three  have 
entered,  and  do  still  enter,  into  hun>an 
affairs.  Instances  are  so  common,  so 
ready  to  our  hand,  that  as  Rosalind  sug- 
gests to  Orlando,  we  are  not  "grav- 
ell'd  for  lack  of  matter."  Such  au 
extraordinary  array  of  coincidences 
must  really  point  to  a  common  princi- 
ple. What  that  principle,  or  prejudice, 
may  be,  we  cannot  with  certainty  de- 
termine. A  faint  glimmer  of  it,  how- 
ever, we  can  discern.  We  are  not  quite 
in  Cimmerian  darkness.  We  cannot 
exclaim  joyfully,  with  Teufelsdrockli, 
"  Es  leuchtet  niir  ein  I  "  We  feel, 
rather  tban  know,  that  it  is  not  owing 
to  mere  chance  that  those  two  remark- 
ably odd  numbers  enter  so  frequently 
into  mortal  calculations.  We  are  some- 
times told  that  seven  is  often  used  in 
the  Bible  to  express  an  indefinite  num- 
ber. Who  can  answer  the  plain  ques- 
tion, "  Why  ?  "  In  the  Book  of  Job  a 
precise  account  is  given  of  that  patri- 
arch's possessions  both  before  and  after 
the  grievous  trial  in  the  course  of  which 
his  three  friends  —  three  again  —  com- 
forted him  so  sorrily.  We  read  that 
his  latter  end  was  more  blessed  than  his- 
beginning.  His  fiocks  and  herds  were 
exactly  doubled.  The  number  of  bis 
family,  however,  and  the  proportion  of 
males  and  females,  remained  exactly 
the  same,  as  if  incapable  of  improve- 
ment. Moreover,  both  number  and 
proportion  are  significant.  "He  had 
also  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.'^ 

Arthxtr  Gayiu 
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(  From  liacmillan'8  Magazine. 

'SOME  ENGLISH  GHARAGTEBS  IN  FRENCH 

FICTION. 

'  Thackeray  somewhere  said  that  he 
once  thought  of  collecting  together  all 

'the  lies  which  the  French  had  propa- 
gated about  the  British  and  the  British 
about  the  French  during  the  period  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  Very  curious 
and  diverting  we  can  imagine  such  a 
narrative  would  have  been  from  the 
pen,  and  doubtless  the  pencil  also,  of 

'  our  great  satirist ;  not  without  value 
too  as  an  historical  document,  for  surely 
our  sober,  truth  -  seeking  chroniclers 
have  somewhat    neglected  the  impor- 

'  tance  of  the  lie  as  in  one  fonii  or  an- 

.other  it  has  affected  the  destinies  of 
Europe.      Apart,    however,    from     so 

'  grave  a  work  —  which  might  be  styled 
indifferently  "The  History  of  Misrep- 
resentation "  or  "  The  Misrepresenta- 
tion of  History,"  and  which,  to  be 
adequate,  ought  (in  the  case  of  the 
aforesaid  nations)  to  begin  at  least  as 
early  as  the  Hundred  Yeai-s'  War  — 
apart  from  this  there  remains  the  ques- 
tion of  international  appreciation  as  ex- 
pressed in  purely  unpolitical  literature. 
Here  of  course  the  field  is  immensely 
narrowed  ;  indeed,  by  eliminating  pol- 
itics we  seem  (as  Aristotle  would  have 
said)  to  be  cutting  ourselves  off  from 
the  perennial  source  of  lies.  And  even 
with  this  restriction  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, lest  the  subject  should  reach  an 
impracticable  size,  to  set  aside  the 
works  of  all  those  foreigners  who, 
whether  as  residents  in  England  or  as 
intelligent  visitors,  deliver  their  opin- 
ions upon  us  with  the  real  or  presumed 
authority  of  specialists.  Nevertheless, 
though  thus  limited  to  the  humbler 
sphere  of  professed  fiction,  we  fancy 
that  the  diligent  compiler  might  amass, 
even  in  the  lightest  of  literature  and 
most  peaceful  of  periods,  a  store  of 
oHter  dicta  worthy  to  be  placed  on  per- 
manent record.  Let  us  indicate  in 
brief  the  course  which  he  would  have 
to  take. 

'  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  begin- 
ning were  made  with  the  Peace  of 
I^aris  ;  a  date  as  unimpeachable  as  the 
Equator  itself,  since  when,  as  the  opti- 


mist is  never  weary  of  repeating,  En- 
gland and  France  have  been  rivals  only 
in  the  work  of  progress  and  civilization. 
By  way  of  preface  our  author  would 
have  to  remark  that  the  traditional  idea 
of  the  brutal  and  perfidious  Saxon,  with 
his  morgue^  his  hautexir^  his  fiegnie^  and 
his  many    other  unpleasant   qualities, 
was  in  full  force  at  this  epoch,  quick- 
ened by  innumerable  caricatures.    Be- 
fore    long,     however,    our    neighbors 
discovered  that  the  Englishman  might 
be  used  as  well  as  abused.     Being  a 
great  traveller,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  peace  to  visit  a  country  in  which  he 
gave  himself  somewhat  the  airs  of  a 
conqueror,  an  assumption  naturally  gall- 
ing to  the  inhabitants,  yet  not  without 
its  compensations.    For  the  conqueror 
scattered  his  money  right  royally,  taking 
no  thought  for  the  change,  and  made 
the  fortunes  of  countless  tradesfolk  and 
innkeepers.      Every    Briton    in    those 
good  Restoration  days  was  Milord,  and 
pretty  dearly  he  paid  for   the  honor. 
Do  you  know  the  story  of  the  English- 
man and  the  dog,  an  exception  which 
may  be  quoted  to  prove  the  rule  ?    He 
was  staying,  this  countryman  of  ours, 
in  a  small  provincial  town  not  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Paris,  when  his  fancy 
was  taken  by  a  dog  (of  what  species  we 
are    not    told)   which    was    wandering 
about  the  hotel.     By  inquiry  from  the 
landlord  he  ascertained  that  the  animal 
belonged  to  a  young  lad  of  the  place, 
who  would  doubtless  be  willing  to  part 
with  him  for  a  consideration.      So  a 
messenger  was  despatched  to  summon 
the  boy,  who  on  entering  found  the 
visitor,  a  large  and  tlorid  person,  re- 
clining in  an  easy-chair  beside  a  table 
whereon   lay  the  fragments  of  a  meal 
that  might  apparently  have  served  for 
six  hungry  people.      Then  a  dialogue 
ensued  in  which  the  Englishman  in  his 
own  style  of  French  intimated  his  desire 
to  purchase  the  dog.     Pyrame's  owner 
was  quite  agreeable,  and  indeed  pressed 
him  as  a  free  gift  upon  the  stranger. 
The  latter  of  course  would  not  hear  of 
this,  and  proposed  various  handsome 
prices  which  the  generous  boy  refused 
as  far  too  high.    Eventually  a  calcnla- 
tion  was  made  based  on  the  probable 
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cost  of  keep  for  two  years  (the  lime 
during  which  llie  dog  had  belonged  to 
his  present  owner),  and  live  napoleons 
was  settled  as  the  figure,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  mine  host  of  the  Boule  d'Or, 
who  had  assisted  at  the  bargain  expect- 
ing his  own  commission  and  intimating 
by  various  winks  and  frowns  that  now 
if  ever  was  the  time  to  fleece  the  for- 
eigner. One  difSculty  alone  marred 
harmony  of  this  transaction.  ^^  Ho  I 
Pyrame,bong  chien,suivez-moa,"  cried 
the  Englishman  ;  but  Pymme  did  not 
budge.  The  boy,  however,  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  "It  is  the  accent, 
milord,"  he  said.  "  He  is  not  yet  ac- 
customed to  your  accent,  but  he  will 
soon  get  into  it."  *'  Bong  I  "  replied 
the  other.  "  Ce  chien  est  k  moa  ;  " 
and  the  affair  was  concluded. 

We  have  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
dog.  Let  us  add  that  the  ingenuous 
youth  was  none  other  than  the  great 
Alexandre  Dumas  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  that  our  report  of  the  trans- 
action is  (perhaps  needless  to  say)  his 
own.  And  it  is  manifest  that  from  this 
little  episode  certain  characteristics  may 
be  deduced  which  went  to  compose  in 
the  eyes  of  Frenchmen  a  very  familiar 
type  of  the  Englishmen  of  that  period, 
—  a  large  eater,  a  wealth}''  and  open- 
handed  sportsman,  a  fearless  adven- 
turer in  an  alien  tongue. 

From  this  point  it  is  no  long  step  to 
the  literary  movement  of  1830.  Noth- 
ing was  more  natural  or  creditable  than 
that  the  leaders  of  that  movement,  pro- 
fessing so  great  a  debt  to  English  liter- 
ature, should  desire  to  initiate  their 
countrymen  into  the  manners  and 
customs  (Voutre-manche.  Did  not  the 
master  himself  employ  a  drama  taken 
from  our  history  as  the  means  of  pub- 
lishing the  principles  of  the  new 
school?  Did  he  not  search  *' Franc 
Baronum,"  and  we  know  not  how  many 
other  strange  authors,  in  order  to  ensure 
an  accurate  presentment  of  *' Marie 
Tudor"  ?  And  did  he  not  finally  in 
that  marvellous  romance  of  "  L'Uomme 
qui  Bit "  devote  all  his  erudition  and 
all  his  poetic  fancy  to  the  invention  of 
English  names  and  the  description  of 
English  customs  which  have  never  had 


any  existence  ?  Nor  were  his  bench-  . 
men  behind  him  in  similar  efforts, . 
Every  one  will  remember  that  Dumas 
(to  mention  that  great  man  once  more) 
made  the  hero  of  his  most  celebrated, 
novel  assume  at  one  stage  the  alias  of 
an  English  nobleman,  —  a  character 
which  served  equally  well  to  explain, 
both  the  count's  reserved  air  and  his 
magnificent  horses.  Other  persons  and 
scenes  of  our  country  are  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  Dumas'  historiciil 
novels  ;  he  had  an  affection  for  us 
which  sometimes  outstripped  his  knowl* 
edge,  as  when  on  one  occasion  he  de-^ 
spatched  a  young  couple,  seeking  peace 
and  seclusion,  to  a  cottage  in  Picca-' 
dilly.  But  nothing  in  this  way  is  so 
remarkable  as  the  characters  willi 
which  he  enriched  dramatic  literature. 
Who  can  forget  how,  at  "  a  borough  in 
Northumberland,"  called  DarUngton, 
Richard  of  that  name  met  at  the  hust- 
ings his  rival  *'  Sir  Stanson  "  I  How, 
while  the  issue  of  the  voting  was  still 
doubtful  there  suddenly  appeared  sail- 
ing up  the  river  a  ship  bringing  to  the 
poll  a  load  of  Sir  Stanson's  supporters  ; 
how  at  this  critical  moment,  by  a 
masterstroke  of  policy,  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  was  bribed  to  put  out  to  sea. 
a^'ain,  and  so  Sir  Stanson  lost  his  votes 
and  the  Blues  triumphed  ;  how  in  Par- 
liament Kichard  so  distinguished  him- 
self that  overtures  were  made  to  him 
by  the  most  exalted  persons  ;  and  how, 
in  the  midst  of  his  success,  his  steps 
were  dogged  by  the  mysterious  figure 
of  Mawbray,  lurking  in  cabinets  and, 
behind  tapestries,  appearing  at  the 
most  inopportune  moments,  and  finally 
(as  the  curtain  falls)  revealing  to  Rich- 
ard his  awful  identity,  ''your  father—. 
le  hourreau  I "  Bare  justice  compels 
us  to  admit  that  in  this  drama,  repre- 
sented for  the  first  time  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  on  December  10th,  1830, 
Parisian  playgoers  were  enabled  in  tho 
space  of  three  hours  to  learn  such  de- 
tails of  English  public  life  as  they 
would  not  perhaps  have  acquired  from 
ever  so  long  a  residence  in  this  conn- 
trv. 

After  '* Richard    Darlington"   camo 
"  Kean,"  with  its  appropriate  sub-titlQ 
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of  **  D^sordre  et  G6ttie  ;  "  with  its  select 
and  fashionable  circle  headed  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  with  that  all-powerful 
official  of  whom  Dumas  was  so  fond,  le 
conatahle  ;  with  the  great  actor  himself 
through  whose  en-atic  pei-sonality  we 
ihake  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Peter  Patt 
of  "  The  Coal  Hole,"  John  Cooks  le 
l)iMeury  Ketty  la  blonde^  and  other  hum- 
ble friends.  But  of  "Kean  "  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  speak,  remembering 
in  what  masterly  fashion  it  has  already 
been  handled  in  "  The  Paris  Sketch 
Book  ; "  nor  do  we  propose  to  consider 
here  the  Englishman  of  the  French 
stage  who  (except  he  be  taken  from 
history)  is  for  the  most  part  a  common- 
place and  stereotyped  figure,  an  accusa- 
tion which  certainly  cannot  be  brought 
against  either  Richard  Darlington  or 
Kean. 

But  let  us  not  forget,  in  mention- 
ing Hugo  and  Dumas,  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  Thdophile  Gautier  for  in- 
troducing us  (in  *'  Militona  ")  to  that 
**  spruce,  clean-shaved  Englishman, 
with  his  white  cravat,  his  waterproof 
and  macintosh,  Vexpression  supreme  de 
la  civilisation.''^  Sir  Edwards  was  his 
name,  and  it  was  partly  by  the  elegance 
and  multiplicity  of  liis  travelling  appa- 
ratus that  lie  won  the  heart  of  Dona 
Feliciana,  who  was  dazzled  by  "  the 
pen-knife  which  would  also  serve  as  a 
razor  or  corkscrew  or  spoon  or  fork  ; 
by  the  inkstand  from  which  you  could 
evolve  candles,  wafers,  sealing  wax  ; 
by  the  walking-stick  which  could  be 
converted  at  pleasure  into  a  chair  ;  and 
by  a  thousand  other  patent  inventions 
of  a  similar  sort  which  the  sons  of  per- 
fidious Albion  (the  people  who  of  nil 
others  require  the  most  utensils  for 
living)  carry  about  with  them  in  well- 
appointed  trunks  from  the  Arctic  Pole 
to  the  Equator."  No  less  elaborate 
(though  of  course  the  lady  could  not 
know  this)  was  the  baronet's  toilet- 
equipment,  "^compared  to  which  the 
united  instrument-cases  of  a  surgeon,  a 
dentist,  and  a  chiropodist  would  have 
seemed  insignificant."  Moreover  Sir 
Edwards  was  a  model  of  punctuality, 
^^  keeping  his  appointments  with  a  reg- 
ularity which  put  to  shame  the  easy- 


going chronometers  of  Madrid."  He 
was  a  man  of  wide  possessions  also, 
and  he  pictured  to  his  Spanish  bride 
how  delightful  it  would  be,  as  a  change 
from  Almack's  and  Hyde  Park,  ^'to 
pass  the  summer  ( I)  in  my  villa  at  Cal- 
cutta, or  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
where  I  have  a  cottage."  And  she  on 
her  side  was  charmed  with  the  vista  of 
"powdered  domestics,  a  four-in-iiand, 
porcelaines  de  Wegwood,  a  country  house 
with  deer  on  the  lawn,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  rosy  children  who  will  look  so 
nice,  you  know,  when  seated  in  the 
carriage  side  by  side  with  a  genuine 
King  Charles." 

But  the  age  of  pleasantly  is  gone. 
That  of  realists,  naturalists,  and  ego- 
tists has  succeeded  ;  and  the  glory  of 
Romance  is  extinguished  forever.  The 
most  that  a  serious  generation  can  say 
in  favor  of  these  obsolete  authora  is 
that  by  their  enthusiasm  for  our  litera- 
ture and  by  their  poiliaits  (however 
fancifully  colored)  of  our  countrymen, 
'*  they  i^ossess  the  merit "  (as  a  learned 
professor  once  handsomely  observed 
about  his  predecessor)  ''  of  having  at 
any  rate  created  an  interest  in  the 
subject."  Henceforward  the  French 
public  became  more  curious  about  ces 
insulaires,  "Milord,"  as  seen  on  his 
travels  and  represented  in  the  glowing 
pages  of  the  storj'-tellers,  became  a 
model  of  fashionable  deportment ;  and 
thus  arose  that  sincere  form  of  flattery 
which  has  become  so  marked  a  feature 
of  Parisian  language  and  habits  to-day. 

It  was,  we  fancy  (speaking  subject 
to  correction),  somewhere  in  the  for- 
ties that  the  word  excentnqiie  first  came 
into  the  French  vocabulary,  an  epithet 
which  has  since  then  done  the  most 
comprehensive  duty  as  applied  to  En- 
glish personages  in  French  fiction. 
Eccentricity,  however,  must  not  be  un- 
derstood in  a  wholly  uncomplimentary 
sense  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  implied  char- 
acteristics worthy  of  more  serious  in- 
vestigation than  they  had  yet  received. 
Hence  those  treatises  on  England  un- 
dertaken by  scholai-s  like  M.  Taiae  or 
by  journalists  like  M.  Hector  Maiot ; 
hence  those  international  exhibitions 
designed  to  clear  away  prejudice  and 
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misunderstanding ;  hence  the  whole 
array  of  "  studies  "  and  "  revelations,-' 
instructive,  humorous,  or  spiteful.  We 
do  not,  as  we  said  at  the  first,  include 
tills  species  of  literature  under  fiction, 
though  there  is  at  times  an  obvious 
temptation  to  do  so ;  but  we  refer  to 
it  solely  because .  it  serves  as  a  link 
between  the  Englishman  of  the  pre- 
scientific  age  and  him  of  to-day  ;  her  we 
should  perhaps  add,  for  it  is  not  the 
least  glory  of  modern  France  to  have 
discovered  and  admired  (with  some 
reservations)  la  jeune  demoiselle  An- 
glaise.  It  is  true  that  so  long  as  half  a 
century  ago  the  author  of  "  Colomba  " 
depicted  in  Lydia  Nevil  as  lovable  a 
specimen  of  English  girlhood  as  may 
anywhere  be  found  ;  but  Prosper  M^ri- 
m^e  dwelt  by  himself  apart  in  many 
ways,  and  not  least  in  his  exceptional 
acquaintance  with  English  life.  For  in 
those  days,  as  we  know,  it  was  com- 
monly believed  that  all  young  ladies  of 
this  country  wore  spectacles  and  had 
either  red  or  straw-colored  hair  descend- 
ing in  long  ringlets  to  the  waist.  That 
is  quite  different  now  ;  and  the  beauty 
of  Albion's  daughters,  their  health, 
their  activity,  their  independence,  have 
become  an  axiom  with  all  reasonable 
foreigners. 

We  accept  this  tribute  with  the  greater 
satisfaction  because  now  more  than 
ever  the  French  novelist  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  with  authority.  Not  only 
has  more  constant  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations  given  him  opportunities 
of  observation  which  kis  predecessors 
did  not  enjoy ;  but  also  he  is  himself 
(under  whatever  variety  he  be  classed) 
a  proclaimed  patron  of  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  It  follows  that 
our  compatriots,  when  they  appear  in 
the  modern  French  novel,  must  not  be 
considered  a  creation  of  the  unchastened 
fancy,  but  a  faithful  and  exact  rcfloc- 
tion  of  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  We 
turn  therefore  with  the  most  lively  in- 
terest to  the  mastera  of  present  fiction. 

It  is  a  pleasure  at  the  outset  to  ob- 
serve that,  despite  the  ravages  of  democ- 
racy, the  British  nobleman  still  persists. 
Twice  in  his  career,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  hero  of  Tarascon  was  brought  into 


contact  with  members  of  our  aristoc' 
racy.    On  the  first  occasion  the  scene 
was  the  Rigi  Kulm  hotel  where,  among 
the  miscellaneous  compau}'  whose  glum- 
ness  the  president  of  the  C.A.  so  suc- 
cessfully dissipated,  was  a  middle-aged 
Anglaia   of    correct    and    supercilious 
mien,  accompanied  by  a  very  charming 
young  iady.    The   visitors' -book   indi- 
cated  *' Lord  Chipendale,  member   of 
the  Jockey  Club,  and  his  niece,"  an 
entry  which  the  sceptical  Tartarin  qual- 
ified by  a  mental  hum  I  hum  !    We  will 
not  pursue  the  question  of  relationship, 
for  we  get  but  a  passing  glance  of  'Me 
Lord  Chipendale  avec  sa  ni^ce  —  hum  ! 
huml^^  but  we  must  pause  to  congrat- 
ulate M.   Daudet  on   a   happiness   of 
nomenclature  rare  among  his  brother 
novelists.      "Chipendale"   is  unques- 
tionably good,  combining  as  it  does  a 
suggestion  of  blue  blood  and  elegance 
with  a  certain  flavor  of  horsiness  which 
amateurs  of  the  turf  will  pot  fail  to  rec- 
ognize.    Of  Lord  William  Plantagenet, 
commander    of   the    Tomahawk,    that 
ship  on  which  the  ill-fnted  founder  of 
Port  Tarascon  was  brought  back  to  Eu- 
rope and  durance  vile,  what  can  be  said 
except  that  it  is  a  very  noble  name  ? 
Yet  we  like  not  the  Plantagenet ;  for 
he    was    a  cold,  unappreciative    man, 
whom  indifference  alone  prevented  from 
stigmatizing  Tartai'in  as  Mr.  Pickwick 
on  a  famous  occasion  stigmatized  Mr. 
Winkle.    Her  ladyship  it  is  true  (who 
was  also  on  board  the  Tomahawk)  was 
more  sympathetic  as  she  reclined  in  her 
hammock  on  deck  and  listened  to  the 
tale  poured  into  her  ear  by  this  other 
Napoleon  on  board  this  second  North- 
umberland.     From     Chipendale     and 
Plantagenet  it  is  a  long  descent  to  Mr. 
J.  Tom  Levis,  who  was  not  indeed  an 
Englishman  but  passed  himself  off  for 
one  on  the  score  of  his  ability  as  uni- 
versal provider  and  manager  in  especial 
to  the   requirements  of  exiled  royalty. 
Then  there  was  that  affable  scoundrel 
Dr.  Jenkins  VIrlandais,  founder  of  the 
Bethlehem  Hospital  and  dispenser  of 
arsenical  globules,  the  gentleman  who 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  story 
of  the  Nabob.     How  far  Jenkins  was 
modelled    from  the    life    (arrachi  des 
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^ntrailles  rnhnea  de  la  vie,  ad  the  author 
has  vigorously  phrased  it)  we  know 
uot ;  hut  on  the  face  of  the  matter  it 
is  ohvious  to  remark  that  the  vices  of 
this  heartless  schemer  ate  just  those 
which  appear  to  he  most  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  Irish  character.  So 
far  M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  no  apol- 
ogy is  needed  for  putting  in  the  first 
place  an  author  with  so  large  a  follow- 
ing in  this  countr}'.  Of  English  wom- 
ankind we  can  recall  no  more  prominent 
example  from  his  works  than  the  rather 
dim  figure  of  Mademoiselle,  the  govern- 
ess who  has  charge  of  Hose  and  Ni- 
nette j  and  who  (being  as  we  are  told  a 
sdlutiste  enragee)  regards  their  father, 
the  dramatist,  as  a  direct  agent  of  evil. 
Certainly  the  idea  of  a  "  red-hot  Salva- 
tionist "  governess  is  not  without  nov- 
elty, and  shows  that  M.  Daudet  is 
abreast  of  the  times  ;  but  this  Made- 
moiselle is  really  a  very  disagreeable 
person,  and  we  should  have  preferred 
something  more  flattering  from  the  cre- 
ator of  D^sirde  Delobelle,  of  Horteuse, 
of  Felicia  Ruys,  and  Queen  Frederica. 
For  further  illustrations  we  must 
seek  elsewhere.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  uncompromising  M.  Zola,  who  does 
not  as  a  rule  favor  us  with  much  atten- 
tion. What  a  pretty  picture  that  is  of 
the  two  fair  young  English  girls  in  the 
snowstorm  that  blocked  the  express 
from  Havre  I  When  the  train  had 
come  to  its  final  standstill,  amid  the 
tears  of  the  women  and  the  angry  tones 
of  the  men,  these  sisters  alone  preserved 
their  gaiety.  To  them  the  accident 
was  a  capital  joke ;  they  w^re  tvhs 
amiisies.  When  the  guard  came  round 
to  reassure  the  frightened  traveller,  the 
younger  of  the  two,  putting  her  head 
out  of  the  window,  and  speaking  in 
good  French  but  with  a  slight  zezaiemen^ 
Britannique,  inquired  playfully,  "  Alors, 
monsieur,  c'est  ici  qu'on  s'arr^te  ? " 
And  then,  while  the  passengers 
ploughed  their  way  to  take  refuge  in 
the  signalman's  cottage,  how  merrily 
those  young  ladies  laughed  at  the  fun 
of  extricating  mamma  from  the  snow 
into  which  that  stout  lady  kept  sinking 
down  I  Thank  you,  M.  Zola,  for  those 
two  bright,  natural  faces  amid  the  som- 


bre gallery  of  "  La  Bete  Humaine  ;  *'* 
we  recognize  them  for  our  sisters,  and 
we  wish  we  had  been  there  to  help 
them  through  the  snow. 

An  even  moi'e  entei*prising  damsel  is 
Miss  Isabella  Griifitt  as  described  bv  an 
author  separate  by  a  whole  hemisphere 
from  M.  Zola.  Since  the  beautiful  Isa- 
bella resides  in  Paris  on  her  own  account 
and  supports  herself  by  teaching  En- 
glish, we  are  not  surprised  that  one  of 
her  pupils,  Jacques  Ferris*,  should  fall 
in  love  with  her,  and  should  propose  a 
little  trip  togetlier  in  Spain  ;  but  we 
confess  to  some  amazement  that  Isabella 
(who  is  the  daughter  of  an  English 
clergyman)  should  be  so  remarkably 
free  from  the  usual  British  prudery, 
not  to  say  propriety,  as  readily  to  con- 
sent to  this  plan.  The  young  gentleman 
then  proceeds  to  Lormi^res  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  from  a  wealthy  aunt 
whose  heir  he  is.  But  here  a  rival  to 
our  Isabella  appears  in  the  person  of 
Mademoiselle  Isabelle  d'Alpujaras,  a 
maiden  of  purest  Castilian  blood,  a  fair 
and  delicate  creature  just  fresh  from 
her  convent  school.  The  affections  of 
the  hero  are  now  divided  between  the 
present  Isabelle,  and  the  absent  Isa^ 
bella  whose  portrait  he  cariies  about  in 
his  portmanteau.  He  feels  that  he 
could  be  happy  with  either.  Each  has 
her  points  ;  yet  the  contrast  between 
the  two  is  very  marked,  especially  at 
luncheon-time,  when  Jacques  observes 
that  Isabelle  merely  plays  with  her 
food,  while  he  remembers  that  the 
comely  Isabella  has  a  healthy  appetite 
of  her  own,  taillant  son  roa-bif  a 
grosses  tranches  et  Vavalant  dhm  tour 
de  gosier.  With  this  reflection  comes 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  Jacques 
resolves  to  give  up  Isabella  and  the 
Spanish  expedition.  From  the  difliculty 
of  announcing  this  breach  of  promise 
he  is  spared  by  the  arrival  of  a  tele- 
gram from  Miss  Isabella  herself,  in 
which  that  independent  young  lady  in- 
forms him  that  she  is  tired  of  waiting 
for  him  and  has  crone  off  with  somebody 
else.  Such,  then,  is  Miss  Isabella 
Griffitt  who  figures  in  the  pages  of  M. 
Ferdinand  Fabre's  whimsical  storv 
*'  Le  Boi  Ram  ire  ;  *'  and  we  trust,  for 
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his  own  peace  of  mind,  that  her  faihi^r, 
U  rMrend  OriffiU,  remained  in  happ}' 
ignorance  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
jeune  personne  charmante,  mats  fort  ex- 
centrique. 

Charming  and  eccentric  our  country- 
women generally  are,  but  very  seldom 
downrightly  objectionable  or  vicious. 
One  specimen,  however,  of  this  soi*t 
may  be  adduced  from  a  novel  of  M. 
Georges  Ohuet,  in  which  the  presiding 
spirit  is  a  certain  Diana,  Lady  Olifaunt. 
Originally  a  barmaid  in  London,  now 
the  wife  of  a  baronet  and  the  mistress 
of  a  wealthy  senator,  this  malignant 
Circe  has,  beyond  her  name  and  the 
face  which  has  proved  her  fortune,  no 
distinctive  nationality  about  her.  She 
is  a  typical  adventuress  of  a  common- 
place sort,  with  a  doubtful  past  and  a 
precarious  future,  whose  leading  princi- 
ple (in  fact  the  only  principle  she  c^n 
boast)  is  that  for  beauty  unadorned 
with  virtue  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world  to  live  in  like  Paris. 

But  lest  his  public  should  suppose 
that  all  Englishwomen  are  young  and 
fair  to  see,  the  French  novelist  has  not 
omitted  to  fashion  other  characters  of 
sterner  aspect.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
the  British  matron,  invariably  an  ob- 
ject of  respect,  and  even  awe,  when  she 
travels  abroad.  This  is  a  type  which 
has  not  perhaps  changed  much  since 
the  appearance,  now  long  years  ago,  of 
Edmond  About's  witty  extravaganza, 
**  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes,"  a  work 
which  in  our  early  days  was  (as  no 
doubt  it  still  is)  an  essential  part  in  the 
polite  education  of  every  schoolboy. 
We  remember  the  redoubtable  Iladgi- 
Stavros  ;  we  remember  the  cool  Amer- 
ican John  Harris,  and  his  nephew  Bill 
Lobster  (a  name  obviously  formed  by 
false  analogy  from  Crabbe)  ;  we  re- 
member the  Maltese  giant  endowed 
with  the  muscles  of  a  Hercules,  whom 
an  ironical  fate  condemned  to  earn  his 
bread  by  the  gentle  art  of  sealing  let- 
ters. But  for  none  of  these  did  we 
care  ;  nor  yet  for  the  lovely  Mary  Ann, 
albeit  she  had  (as  HeiT  Hermann 
Schultz  declared)  "  a  silverj'  voice  and 
burning  eyes  which  would  have  ripened 
the  peaches  on  your  wall."    No,  it  was 


Madame  Simons  herself,  ^'  of  the  house 
of  Barley  and  Co.,  bankers,  31  Caven- 
dish Square,"  who  seemed  to  us  the 
real  heroine  of  the  book,  a  Cornelia; 
who  might  have  been  the  mother  of  the 
Gi'acchi,  and  who  was  in  fact  the 
mother  of  Mary  Ann.  The  good  lady 
could  no  longer  indeed  boast  of  out- 
ward charms,  for  she  was  now  elderly 
and  her  features  (we  are  told)  "  were 
as  sharp  as  the  blade  of  a  Sheffield 
knife,  while  she  had  two  rows  of  teeth 
which  could  only  be  described  as  pali- 
sades." But  advei*sity  (as  Bacon  has 
it)  *'doth  best  discover  virtue;"  and 
Madame  Simons  during  her  involuntary 
sojourn  in  the  camp  of  the  brigands  set 
an  example  to  all  ladies  who  may  ever 
find  themselves  in  a  similar  case.  Je 
suis  Anglaise,  like  the  civia  Romanus 
sum  of  old,  was  the  proud  preface  of 
all  her  words  ;  and  in  the  regularity 
with  which  she  demanded  her  meals,  in 
her  rooted  objection  to  the  payment  of 
any  ransom  whatsoever,  in  her  indig- 
nation that  '*  two  English  ladies,  cit- 
izens of  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
world,  should  be  reduced  to  drinking 
water  like  the  common  fish,  and  eat- 
ing their  meat  without  mustard  and 
pickles,"  Madame  Simons  comported 
herself  with  a  dignity  and  strength  of 
mind  worthy  of  her  race.  Indeed 
were  it  otherwise  we  should  be  without 
excuse  for  reviving  the  memory  of  a 
work  so  ancient  and  an  author  who 
must  have  been  dead  now  some  six  or 
seven  years.    We  return  to  the  living. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  en- 
thusiastic about  mamma,  but  the}'^  have 
accepted  her  as  an  inevitable  accompa- 
niment of  miss.  There  is,  however, 
one  variety  of  the  English  woman 
which  the  French  novelist  holds  in 
utter  abhorrence,  and  against  which  he 
is  never  weary  of  protesting.  We  refer 
of  course  to  the  unmarried  lady  of  a 
certain  age,  who  is  occasionally  (we 
presume)  to  be  met  with  in  France, 
but  who  in  her  most  aggressive  form  is 
believed  by  our  neighbors  to  be  a  pecul- 
iar growth  of  British  soil.  Listen,  for 
example,  to  poor  M.  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant, who  delivers  quite  a  philippic  on 
the  subject.     After  describing  in  his 
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own  mercilefts  fashion  (trhs  grande, 
tr^  maigre^  figure  de  momie^  etc.,  etc.) 
an  elderly  spinster  who  was  staying  at  a 
small  yillage  in  Normandy,  ho  proceeds 
to  characterize  her  thus  :  '*  At  table 
she  sat  severely  apart  rejecting  all  over- 
tures of  conversation,  and  occupying 
herself  in  reading  Protestant  tracts 
which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  distribut- 
ing among  the  villagers,  greatly  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  cure,  .  .  .  She  was 
one  of  those  stern  and  bigoted  Puritans 
such  as  England  produces  so  many  of, 
one  of  those  worthy  and  intolerable  old 
maids  who  infest  all  the  tables  d^hOte 
of  Europe,  spoil  Italy,  poison  Switzer- 
land, and  render  the  charming  towns 
of  the  Mediterranean  uninhabitable, 
bringing  everywhere  their  peculiar  ma- 
nias, their  indescribable  toilettes,  and 
a  general  demeanor  which  is  that  of 
petrified  vestals." 

This  ferocious  exordium,  this  tremen- 
dous indictment  is  introductory  to  the 
tale  of  poor  *'  Miss  Harriet,"  the  lad}^ 
whose  sad  fate  furnished  a  fascinating 
painter  (a  Frenchman  of  course)  with 
a  pretty  story  which  he  related  to  his 
friends  as  le  phis  lamentable  amour  de 
7)ia  vie.  The  tale  has  been  quoted  by 
admirers  of  M.  de  Maupassant  as  illus- 
trating his  power  of  pathos  ;  for  our- 
selves, having  read  it  in  an  unprepared 
way,  we  were  left  with  a  quite  different 
and  very  decided  impression,  which 
happily  the  nature  of  the  present  sub- 
ject does  not  require  us  to  make  public. 
That  question  apart,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  English  maiden  ladies  are 
more  given  to  travelling  in  foreign 
parts,  and  more  pronounced  perhaps 
when  they  do  travel  than  those  of  other 
nations.  Xay,  have  they  not  even 
roused  the  milder  pessimism  of  Pierre 
Loti  into  language  less  sorrowful  and 
more  strenuous  than  is  his  wont  ? 
There  were  (he  tells  us  in  "  Japoneries 
d' Automne  ")  only  four  visitore  besides 
himself  at  the  Hotel  Ya&mi ;  they  were 
English  tourists,  "two  elderly  gentle- 
men of  irreproachable  appearance,  and 
two  misses  of  a  ripe  age.  These  ladies 
were  six  feet  high,  extremely  plain  [if 
we  may  so  far  euphemize  d  hine  extreme 
laideur^  ;  and  the  costume  of  each  was 


a  kind  of  birdcage  in  white  muslin , 
thrusting  out  projections  of  whalebone 
all  round  the  figure.  To  my  eyes  they. 
appeai*ed  like  a  couple  of  large  apes 
dressed  up  to  perform  at  a  fair."  Worse 
was  yet  to  come  ;  for  when,  having  sur- 
vived the  dinner,  the  sensitive  Loti  had 
retired  to  a  verandah  overlooking  the 
garden,  there  to  smoke  and  meditate  in 
peace,  "  Horror  I  the  two  misses,  hay- 
ing escaped  from  their  room,  came  and 
proceeded  to  frolic  about  in  the  garden 
paths  with  the  friskiness  of  babies  and 
the  grace  of  orang-outangs  I "  Alas, 
poor  ladies  !  Coming  from  a  oomnois^ 
seur  of  such  world-wide  experience,  this 
judgment  admits,  we  fear,  of  no  ap* 
peal.  Alas,  poor  Loti  I  contiptio  optimi 
pessima.  Sad  indeed  it  is  to  think  of 
the  base  obligations  which  la  veriU  im- 
poses upon  authors  belonging  to  the 
politest  nation  in  the  world. 

And  this  mention  of  nationality  re- 
minds us  that  the  original  Loti  (the 
Loti  of  "Aziyad^"  and  "Earahu") 
was  a  British  naval  ofi^cer,  concerning 
whom  a  few  biographical  details  reward 
the  curious  inquirer.  Thus  we  know 
that  he  was  at  the  first  plain  Harry 
Grant,  whom  the  Maoris  baptized 
"  Loti "  when  H.M.S.  Rendeer  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  South  Pacific.  Trans- 
ferred from  the  Bendeer  to  the  Prince 
of  Walles,  and  from  Tahiti  to  Salonica, 
Lieutenant  Grant,  amid  the  delights  of 
that  little  establishment  at  Eyoub,  still 
yearned  at  times  for  Brightbury,  his 
native  place,  and  the  Yorkshire  woods 
where  once  his  careless  childhood 
strayed.  Now  all  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  Yet  we  have  sometimes  mildly 
wondered  why  M.  Julien  Viand  should 
have  made  his  eponymous  hero  an  En- 
glishman, and  whether  our  navy  does 
indeed  nurture  many  unsuspected  *^  Lo- 
tis."  For  consider  the  complex  charac- 
ter of  this  young  man  and  the  catholicity 
of  his  tastes  ;  that  journal  in  which  he 
revealed  his  inmost  self  ;  those  letters, 
full  of  the  infinite  vanity  and  sadness 
of  all  things,  which  he  wrote  to  his 
sister  at  Brightbury  or  to  friend  Plun- 
kett  in  London.  Consider  i^ain  the  in- 
tellectual interests  of  these  two  friends, 
how    familiarly  they  correspond  with 
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one  another  on  scepticism  flnd  materi- 
alism in  the  Fi*ance  of  the  eighteenth 
^•nUiry,  how  felicitous  and  almost  epi- 
grammatic is  that  description  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Romantic  movement  as  *'  a 
generation  attacked  by  moral  phthisis, 
regretting  the  past  which  it  did  not 
know,. cursing  tlie  present  Which  it  did 
not  understand,  and  doubting  the  future 
which  it  did  not  foresee."  Consider 
all  this,  and  you  will  either  perceive  at 
once  that  Lieutenant  Harry  Grant  of 
Le  Prince  of  Walles  and  his  particular 
friend  Mr.  Plunkett  were  no  ordinary 
naval  officers,  but  were  indeed  (like  the 
philosopher  of  Plato)  "  spectators  of  all 
time  and  all  existence  ; "  or  else  you 
will  reflect  with  profound  satisfaction 
upon  the  immense  advance  of  culture 
iu  the  British  navy  siuce  the  days  of 
our  old  friends  Peter  Simple  and  Frank 
Mild  may. 

But  the  mythical  Loti  (if  we  may  so 
far  distinguish  him  from  his  author  and 
creator)  is  long  siuce  dead  ;  his  epitaph 
was  written  by  the  poetical  Plunkett, 
resorting  for  that  purpose  to  Hugo  and 
De  Musset ;  no  more  phantoms  of  the 
East  or  elsewhere  will,  we  hope,  disturb 
his  repose.  And  otherwise  Pierre  Loti 
refers  but  seldom  to  our  sailora  of  whom 
professionally  he  must  have  seen  a 
good  deal.  The  British  tar  impressed 
him  as  "grave  and  correct,"  which  no 
doubt  he  is  —  at  times.  Again,  the 
effect  of  the  "Marseillaise,"  as  ren- 
dered by  English  seamen  "  with  the 
same  slow,  funereal  movement  as  in 
Iheir  own  God  Save,"  appears  to  have 
been  most  depressing.  On  the  whole, 
we  fear  that  this  fashionable  author 
does  not  much  like  our  people.  They 
are  too  ubiquitous  ;  wherever  you  go, 
they  are  installed  in  advance  for  busi- 
ness or  for  pleasure,  and  in  cither  case 
thoroughly  at  home.  At  Singapore  for 
example  (Propos  d'Exil),  "There  are 
many  Englishmen,  drinkers  of  pale  ale, 
and  misses  taking  the  air  on  a  stretch 
of  green  turf."  At  Tangier  again  (An 
Maroc),  the  same  phenomenon  occurs 
and  calls  forth  a  plaintive  helas  !  Even 
when  you  have  penetrated  to  the  sacred 
city  of  Fez  you  cannot  escape  them, 
for  there  an  ex-colonel  Anglais  is  found 


presiding  over  the  native  force  which 
he  has  drilled  aud  instructed.  And 
then,  when  you  are  returning  from  the 
interior  of  Morocco,  full  of  your  dream 
of  the"8omb.e  .  .  .  impenetrable  .  .  . 
past,"  picturesquely  clad  in  burnous 
and  with  bare  legs,  what  can  jar  more 
rudely  on  your  sensations,  ot  what  re- 
call you  more  abruptly  to  civilization 
and  commonplace,  than  to  fall  suddenly 
into  a  swarm  of  young  English  misses 
engaged  in  playing  lawn  tennis  ?  On 
all  these  accounts,  being  men  of  senti- 
ment ourselves,  we  tender  to  the  senti- 
mental voyager  our  respectful  sympathy. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  much  wondered  at,  if, 
besides  the  artistic  antipathy  we  can 
discern  here  and  there,  as  in  the  flue 
passage  on  Admiral  Courbet's  death,  a 
subdued  note  of  hostility  towards  the 
nation  which,  as  a  naval  and  colonial 
power,  has  France  for  its  only  possible 
rival. 

And  now  that,  with  the  consideration 
of  Pierre  Loti,  the  most  actual  mo- 
ment of  contemporary  fiction  has  been 
reached,  it  would  perhaps  be  in  accord 
with  custom  to  set  about  a  classification 
of  our  characters  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  conclusions.  But  for 
a  method  so  scientific,  and  possibly  so 
invidious,  as  this  we  have  little  inclina- 
tion, preferring  to  consider  these  pages 
as  supplying  merely  a  few  stray  materials 
towards  a  subject  worthy  of  more  seri- 
ous treatment.  We  refrain,  therefore, 
from  approaching  a  theme  so  tempting 
as  the  principles  (phonetic  or  other)  on 
which  the  French  novelist  constructs 
an  English  surname  ;  we  refrain  also 
from  the  delicate  question  of  spelling, 
than  which  nothing  more  clearly  illus- 
trates the  original  antagonism  between 
Romance  and  Teutonic  languages ; 
while,  in  regard  to  the  old  difficulty 
of  English  titles,  it  is  only  fair  to  con- 
gratulate our  neighbors  on  a  degree 
of  proficiency  which  has  made  "  Sir 
Edwards "  and  his  like,  if  not  quite 
extinct,  almost  as  rare  now  as  the  im- 
mortal "Williams  "  himself. 

But  these,  it  may  be  said,  are  trifles, 
and  lie  only  on  the  surface  ;  moreover, 
the  French  novelist  might  retaliate  on 
some   points,  supposing  him   ever   to 
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read  English  tictiou.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  obseiTe  that  increased  commu- 
nication between  the  two  nations  tends 
apparently  to  restrict  rather  Ihan  ex- 
tend the  use  of  English  characters  in 
French  novels.  Not  indeed  that  they 
occur  infrequently,  but  that  they  play 
as  a  rule  such  very  modest  parts,  lurk- 
ing, so  to  speak,  in  odd  corners  of  the 
book,  and  only  to  be  tracked  out  by  the 
keen  scent  of  insular  pride.  No  longer 
are  we  favored  with  wholesale  excur- 
sions into  our  political  and  social  life  ; 
even  M.  Jules  Yerne,  the  creator  of 
Phileas  Eogg  and  so  many  other  coun- 
trymen of  ours,  seems  now  to  belong  to 
a  past  era.  It  may  simply  be  that  famil- 
iarity has  taken  away  the  charm  of 
novelty  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  French 
novelist  of  credit  and  renown,  conscious 
that  his  works  are  nowadays  read  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  almost  as  much 
as  on  his  own,  fears  to  tread  where  his 
predecessors  rushed  boldly  in.  It  would 
seem  indeed  that  the  fancy  for  employ- 
ing English  persons  and  localities  varies 
inversely  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
author.  M.  Paul  Bourget,  for  example, 
is  probably  as  well  acquainted  with  our 
country  as  any  other  of  his  literary 
brethren  ;  and  yet,  if  we  remember 
right,  he  has  confined  himself  to  some 
safe  generalities  about  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  London  fogs  and  the  beauties  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  the  other  hand 
the  casual  feuilletoniste,  free  and  irre- 
sponsible, thinks  nothing  of  plunging 
his  readers  into  a  Strand  encumbered  at 
midday  with  long  rows  of  wagons,  and 
pervaded  by  urchins  who  scream  out 
meatches  t  meatches  I 

And  yet  while  appreciating  the  ad- 
vantages of  comparative  accuracy,  and 
the  restraints  thereby  imposed,  we  can- 
not admit  that  the  fictional  uses  of  our 
race  have  been  exhausted.  Many  vari- 
eties of  English  life  has  the  French 
novelist  touched  and  adorned  ;  but  he 
has  never  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  be- 
thought himself  of  introducing  into 
his  pages  an  authentic  specimen  of 
that  worthy  and  typical  public  which, 
thanks  to  the  so-called  ''  vulgarization 
of  travel,"  has  become  now  so  frequent 
a  visitor  to  his  shores.     Doubtless  it 


will  come  soon ;  for  everything  to-day, 
begins  with  the  journals,  and  the  wit» 
of  the  Parisian  press  have  for  some 
time  been  exercised  over  those  strange 
British  tourists  who  arrive  in  their 
companies,  marshalled  by  their  guide , 
to  see  the  sights  of  the  gay  capital  as 
quickly  and  economically  as  may  be. 
How  are  they  to  be  treated  ?  Already 
more  than  one  note  of  warning  has 
been  sounded,  the  latest  by  that  tal- 
ented novelist  and  playwright,  M.  Lu- 
dovic  Haldvy.  The  subject  lends  itself 
naturally  to  the  vein  of  raillerie  bien- 
veillante  for  which  the  author  of  ''  Cri- 
quette  "  is  remarkable.  M.  HaMvy  sits 
(if  we  may  say  so  without  disrespect  to 
his  Academic  position)  in  the  seat  of 
the  scornful  ;  yet  his  words  are  not  to 
be  disregarded.  He  has  himself  seen 
these  people  ;  he  has  himself  been  their 
victim  ;  and  the  year  1892  will  be  mem- 
orable in  literary  history,  if  only  for 
those  denx  cyclones  which  raged,  the 
one  at  Veraailles,  the  other  at  the 
Louvre.  Cyclones  indeed  I  Language 
fails  the  author  to  describe  the  over- 
whelming advance  of  the  personally 
conducted.  It  is  an  "  avalanche,"  a 
'*  water-spout,"  a  "whirlwind,"  a 
"thunderbolt,"  this  horde  of  English 
men  and  women  that  comes  sweeping 
through  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  to 
the  great  fear  and  bodily  danger  of  all 
loiterers  and  students.  But  M.  Hal^vv, 
though  finding  himself  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  disturbance,  preserved 
enough  presence  of  mind  to  note  and 
report  its  characteristics.  He  was 
struck  of  course  (as  the  Frenchman  in- 
variably professes  to  be)  with  the  am- 
plitude of  the  female  foot,  as  inferred 
from  "  those  boats,  sledges,  anything 
you  like  rather  than  ladies'  boots" 
which  were  obtruded  upon  his  view  ;  he 
was  struck  by  the  order  and  discipline 
of  the  whole  caravan,  knowing  that 
they  must  do  the  Louvre  thoroughly 
and  that  in  forty-five  minutes,  and 
therefore  rendering  hnplicit  obedience 
to  the  short,  sharp,  imperious  Oh!  Oh  I 
of  the  showman  ;  he  was  struck  b}'  the 
patriotism  which  tempted  them  to  lin- 
ger, to  the  despair  of  their  guide,  over 
Yandyck^s   Charles  I. ;  he  was  struck 
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especially  by  the  busiuess-Iike  behavior 
of  a  gentleman  who,  being  told  that 
O^ricault's  great  picture  had  been 
bought  for  only  six  thousand  francs,  at 
once  proceeded  to  measure  its  breadth 
with  his  umbrella,  and  turning  to  his 
wife  observed  gravely  and  confiden- 
tially, "  Rather  more  than  nine  I  " 

The  sketch  is  too  recent  to  bear  fur- 
ther quotation.  Yet,  slight  though  it 
be,  we  submit  that  here  is  a  new  field 
for  exploration,  here  are  infinite  possi- 
bilities, the  development  of  which  we 
«hall  await  with  interest  in  future 
French  fiction. 

Arthur  F.  Davidson. 


From  Ghftnibers'  Journal. 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  PEPLOWS. 

BY  O.  B.  BURGIN. 

Miss  Maria  Teplow  stood  on  the 
stone  dooi-step  in  order  mournfully  to 
watch  the  carpenter's  assistant  unscrew 
the  brass  plate  wJiich  had  braved  the 
storms  of  some  five-and-twenty  win- 
ters, and  replace  it  by  a  new  one  bear- 
ing a  slightly  modified  legend.  Peplow 
House  was  still  what  the  humorous 
local  <rravedi«:2:er,  when  under  the  infiu- 
cuce  of  beer,  was  facetiously  accus- 
tomed to  describe  as  *'a  cemetery 
for  young  ladies  ;  "  but  beneath  that 
ghoulish  statement  the  words  "The 
Misses  Peplow "  no  longer  appeared. 
Miss  Jane  Peplow,  the  elder  sister,  had 
basely  deserted  the  flowery  paths  of 
scholastic  tuition,  and  would  shortly  be 
known  as  Mrs.  Barton,  the  spouse  of  a 
benevolent  provision-merchant  in  the 
town.  Miss  Maria  grieved  that  the 
ancient  family  of  Peplow  should  be 
disgraced  by  what,  in  her  prim,  old- 
fashioned  "French  of  Stratteforde  at 
Bowe,"  she  was  wont  to  term  a  "  miss- 
alliance."  Miss  Jane  had  indeed  made 
a  false  step,  and,  what  was  worse,  had 
not  even  evinced  a  proper  shame  in 
doing  it. 

When  the  new  door-plate  was  screwed 
on  —  ever}'  twist  of  the  screws  hurt 
Miss  Maria — she  entered  the  passage, 
went  up  to  Jane's  bedroom,  aud  sternly 
opened  the  door.    Jane,  a  fair-haired, 


handsome  woman  of  forty-eight  ^—  Miss 
Maria  was  dark,  three  years  younger, 
and  more  aristocratic  in  appearance, 
with  a  not  altogether  unpleasing  sug- 
gestion of  lavender-like  primness  — had 
just  emerged  from  the  hands  of  her 
bridesmaid,  aud  was  I'adiant  in  black 
silk  and  orange  blossoms.  ^' Enter, 
Maria,"  she  said  pleasantly.  "I  trust 
you  have  reconsidered  your  decision, 
and  will  honor  my  nuptials  with  your 
presence."    But  she  quailed  visibly. 

Miss  Maria  sat  down.  She  spoke 
with  fin  effort.  "If  dear  papa  were 
alive,"  she  said  frostily,  "as  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  he  could  not  have 
approved  of  such  a  match — such  an 
incongruous  mingling  with  the  plebeian 
throng  ;  it  would  have  broken  his  heart. 
We  have  never  before  descended  to  — 
to  combine  with  butter.  Correct  me  if 
I  err  in  this  statement,  Jane." 

Jane  dared  not.  She  had  often  heard 
the  same  remark  before,  but  affected  to 
treat  it  as  wholly  novel. 

"  You  must  be  aware  that  by  such  a 
marriage  you  forfeit  all  claim  to  social 
recognition.  Already,  the  baneful  ef- 
fect of  such  a  descent  has  made  itself 
felt.  Two  of  the  parlor  boarders  are 
about  to  leave.  Tlie  —  the  ostensible 
pretext  was  Australian  tinned  meat 
supplied  by  Mr.  Barton.  In  reality,  it 
was  the  fact  of  your  entering  into  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  butter,  per* 
haps  oleomai*garine.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, you  cannot  expect  me  to  — 
to  extend  the  hand  of  conliality  to  that 
—  that  doubtless  worthy  peraon.  The 
Peplows  were  always  wholesale,  for  the 
few  brief  yeara  they  dabbled  in  com- 
merce." 

"  You  are  very  proud,  Maria,"  said 
Jane  sadly.  *'  Sometimes  I  think  that 
there  are  finer  things  to  do  in  this  world 
than  to  devote  one's  life  to  the  exaction 
of  deference  based  upon  mere  family 
considerations." 

Miss  Maria  declined  to  discuss  the 
question.  "  Has  the  hymeneal  chariot 
arrived  ?  "  she  asked. 

Miss  Jane  hastened  to  a  window 
and  peered  out*  The  old  flyman  from 
the  Red  Lion  over  the  way  had  just 
affixed  a  white  ribbon  to  his  whip,  and 
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was  rheumatically  climbing  up  on  the 
box.  Then  he  flicked  his  Bonian-nosed 
roan  as  it  lumbered  over  to  Peplow 
House.  The  liyman  had  put  on  his  best 
coat  for  the  ceremony,  and  hidden  his 
crooked,  unliveried  legs  in  a  chastely 
striped  rug,  as  a  tacit  concession  to  the 
sentiment  proper  to  such  an  abnormally 
solemn  occasion. 

*' The  —  the  chariot  waits,  sister," 
she  said.  Miss  Maria  would  have 
fainted  had  Miss  Jane  called  the  ancient 
vehicle  a  fly. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Miss  Maria.  "  Do 
not  think  I  reproach  you,  Jane.  Better 
the  intellectual  refinement  of  a  solitarv 
crust  and  celibacy  than  the  parvenu 
plenty  of  tinned  tongue  and  a  hus- 
band beneath  one  in  the  social  scale.  I 
am  still  left  to  watch  over  the  family 
honor." 

Miss  Jane  hesitated  nervously. 
"  Some  day  you  may  be  glad  of  a  hus- 
band's sheltering  love,"  she  said  gently. 
"  The  struggle  has  been  a  hard  one, 
Maria.    John  — 


?) 


^'  I  am  not  socially  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  any  individual  of  that 
name,"  said  Miss  Maria,  primly  tying 
her  bonnet  strings.  "  OfficiaUy  I  am 
compelled  to  recognize  Mr.  Barton's 
existence  as  your  husband ;  but  as 
'John'  —  never  I  " 

"  Mr.  Barton,"  blushed  Jane.  *'  Mr. 
Barton  wishes  to  know  if  you  will  honor 
him  by  living  with  us  and  giving  up  the 
sch the  academy  ?  " 

Miss  Maria  was  touched,  but  called 
up  the  family  pride  to  maintain  her  fal- 
tering resolution.  "Jane,"  she  said, 
in  the  tones  of  a  female  Casablanca  — 
"  Jane,  do  not  add  to  your  other  indis- 
cretions by  seeking  to  lure  me  from 
the  path  of  duty.  I  do  not  blame  you, 
Jane.  Your  confiding  nature  was  no 
match  for  the  wiles  of  one  versed  in  the 
sophistries  of  the  retail  provision  trade, 
the  questionable  morality  which  covers 
with  an  eleemosynary  candlestick  the 
doubtful  quality  of  his  dubious  foreign 
wines  ;  your  innocence  of  plebeian 
usages  is  the  best  excuse  for  what  you 
are  about  to  do  ;  but,  Jane,  much  as  it 
pains  me  to  tell  you  so,  Mrs.  Barton 
cannot  be   received  within  the  walls 


of  this   academy.     You — you  under* 
stand?" 

'^  I  understand,"  faltered  Jane.  '^  Of 
course,  Maria,  with  your  stern  sense  of 
family  duty,  it  could  not  be  otherwise." 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Maria,  with  Spartan 
fortitude  ;  '^  it  could  not  be  otherwise » 
Jane."  But  she  crossed  over  to  Jane 
and  kissed  her. 

"  But  the  — the  bills  ?  "  timidly  sug- 
gested  Jane. 

"  When  your  name  was  removed  from 
the  prospectus  and  the  door-plate  of 
this  academy,"  said  Miss  Maria,  '^you, 
naturally,  ceased  to  hiive  any  connec* 
tion  with  the  business  details  of  such 
an  establishment.  The  chariot  waits. 
I  believe  it  is  customary  for  the  bride 
to  lead  the  way.  As  my  elder  sister, 
you  are  doubly  entitled  to  precedence." 

"  Oh,  sister,  I'm  so  nervous,"  fal» 
tered  Miss  Jane,  with  tears  in  her 
china-blue  eyes.  "I  ought  to  be  so 
happy,  and  yet  I'm  thoroughly  miser- 
able." 

Miss  Maria  shook  her  iron-grey  locks 
with  grim  determination,  and  led  the 
way;,  but  Jane  drew  back.  "This  — 
this  is  the  first  quarrel  we  have  ever 
had,  sister,"  she  faltered.  "Sister, 
dear  sister,  bless  me  before  I  go  to  my 
new  home  ; "  and  she  flung  her  arms 
round  Miss  Maria's  neck  and  burst  into 
tears. 

Miss  Maria  lost  her  stony  composure 
for  a  moment,  and  blessed  the  some- 
what mature  bride.  "I  —  er  —  hope 
you  may  be  happy,  Jane.  I  shall  miss 
you,  although  you  never  could  main- 
tain discipline  in  the  dormitories. 
Now,  let  us  descend.  The  populace 
await  us." 

The  vicar  was  waiting  to  receive  the 
pai*ty  at  tlie  church,  but  even  at  such 
an  eventful  moment  his  first  thoughts 
were  for  Miss  Maria.  Miss  Maria  mo- 
tioned him  aside  with, "  I  commit  Miss 
Peplow  to  your  care,  Mr.  Kesterton  ; " 
and  Mr.  Kesterton  received  Miss  Jane 
and  led  her  up  to  the  altar.  Miss  Maria 
following  behind,  and  turning  off  at  her 
own  pew,  sternly  unconscious  of  the 
fourteen  pupils,  who  giggled  and  wept 
alternately,  or  dropped  surreptitious 
bags  of  rice  all  over  the  seats. 
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Mr.  Btirton,  a  middle-aged,  gentle- 
manly man,  hastened  to  meet  the  hride. 
He  was  supported  by  a  tall,  grave  in- 
dividual named  Farmer  Stebbins,  a 
mighty  producer  of  mangolds  and  ma- 
nures. Miss  Maria  had  played  with 
him  in  the  fields,  and  sung  with  him  in 
the  choir  until  she  learned  from  her 
father  that  Stebbins  was  beneath  her 
socially.  How  could  she  possibly  be  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  a  man  who 
supplied  milk  for  her  young  ladies  ! 
Miss  Maria  recognized  him  frigidly, 
and  bowed  her  head  in  uncompromis- 
ing prayer.  Ordinarily,  she  patronized 
Farmer  Stebbins  with  a  stately  dignity, 
occasionally  so  far  unbending  as  to 
drive  out  to  the  farm  and  pay  his  ac- 
.  counts.  On  those  occasions.  Farmer 
Stebbins  had  exhibited  a  quiet  pleasure 
that  so  majestic  a  little  lady  should 
honor  his  poor  house  by  her  presence. 
But  he  had  never  before  met  Miss 
Maria  on  terms  of  social,  though  tem- 
porary, equality  like  the  present. 

After  the  completion  of  the  cere- 
mony. Miss  Maria  went  into  the  vestry, 
signed  certain  documents,  and  drove 
home  alone  under  the  vigilant  protec- 
tion of  her  red-nosed  charioteer.  Noth- 
ing but  a  stern  sense  of  duty  enabled 
her  to  bear  up  against  Jane's  depar- 
ture. That  night,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  she  was  unable  to  sleep.  Jane 
had  shared  the  same  couch  with  her 
for  thirty  years,  and  Miss  Maria  had 
always  slept  with  one  hand  thrown  pro- 
tecfcingly  over  Jane's  head.  Presently, 
she  bethought  her  of  a  soft  hairbrush, 
with  the  bristles  upward,  and  placed 
it  on  Jane's  pillow,  but  carefully  re- 
moved it  every  morning  lest  Dorcas  the 
housemaid  should  discover  her  weak- 
ness. 

And  Jane  and  her  husband  waxed 
happier  every  day,  although  the  school 
gi*ew  smaller  and  smaller,  until  even 
the  romantic  yet  elderly  assistant-gov- 
erness was  dismissed  and  Miss  Maria 
reigned  alone — reigned  alone,  with  a 
hi^gard,  careworn  look  which  nearly 
moved  Jane  to  tears  as  she.  sat  opposite 
her  sister  in  church  every  Sunday. 
And  then  one  day  the  crash  came. 
Perkins  the  batcher  obtained  judgment 


by  default,  put  a  greasy-looking  sher- 
iff's oflicer  '^  in  possession  ;  "  and  Miss 
Maria  gave  up  the  struggle  as  she  sat, 
with  folded  hands  and  slightly  twitch- 
ing lips,  watching  her  household  go<ls 
—  her  dearest  relics  —  being  labelled 
and  ticketed  and  caUilogued,  and  an- 
nounced for  public  sale  ^^  without  re- 
serve." 

Miss  Maria  sternly  refused  all  assist- 
ance from  "  Trade,"  and  sat  waiting 
among  the  ruins  of  her  home.  A  few 
small  worldly  possessions  still  remained 
to  her,  but  they  were  of  little  value. 
On  the  last  afternoon  which  remained 
to  the  last  of  the  Peplows  in  her  old 
home,  she  wandered  about  the  desolate 
house,  and  took  a  final  farewell  of  all 
the  precious  possessions  which  were 
henceforth  to  be  scattered  among  the 
inhabitants  of  High  Drayton.  Then 
she  came  back  to  her  own  sitting-room, 
and  was  rather  startled  when  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  vicar  e Al- 
tered. 

Miss  Maria  with  a  stately  courtesy 
motioned  to  him  to  be  seated. 

The  vicar  seated  himself  on  a  cane- 
bottomed  chair  as  if  it  luul  been  a 
throne,  and  proceeded  to  acquit  himself 
of  a  somewhat  delicate  mission.  '^  You 
will  pardon  me  for  intruding  upon  you 
at  such  a  time,  Miss  Peplow,"  he  said 
deferentially  ;  *'  but  the  fact  is  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  a  favor." 

Miss  Maria  smiled.  It  was  the  one 
ray  of  sunshine  in  the  crash  which  had 
shattered  her  fortunes,  She  bowed  to 
the  vicar,  and  motioned  to  him  to  pro- 
ceed. 

''  The  truth  is,"  said  the  vicar,  "  we 
are  in  a  diificulty.  Miss  Maria.  The 
matron  in  charge  of  Hollibone's  Trust 
has  somewhat  suddenly  gone  away,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  fill  her  place.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  to  mo  that  you  are 
accustomed  to  command,  and  I  have 
lost  not  a  moment,  as  I  was  unaware 
of  your  plans,  in  hastening  to  place  the 
post  at  your  disposal." 

Miss  Maria  almost  wept,  but  she  was 
not  going  to  sacrifice  the  family  pride 
so  easily.  ^^  Of  course  you  must  con- 
sider my  position,"  she  said  graciously. 
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"  As  a  Peplow,  I  should  lose  caste  by 
accepting  such  a  post." 

*'I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  the 
vicar ;  ^'  but  perhaps  you  will  recall  the 
fact  that  the  matron  before  the  last  was 
Lady  Castlemaine's  niece." 

'^  A  precedent  of  that  sort  enables 
me  to  accept  the  post  you  are  goo<l 
enough  to  bring  to  my  notice,"  said 
Miss  Maria  amiably,  and  feeling  that 
she  must  break  down  if  the  vicar  stayed 
much  longer.  Here  was  a  way  out  of 
her  difficulties  without  relying  on  the 
loathsome  succor  of  Trade.  She  was 
not  aware  that  Trade  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Barton  had  bous:ht  out  the  matron 
and  hastily  disposed  of  her  in  order  that 
Miss  Maria  might  be  spared  the  pain  of 
becoming  homeless.  But  tlien  Trade 
is  seldom  credited  with  refinement  of 
this  kind,  and  so  Miss  Maria  never 
knew  who  it  was  that  ha<l  stepped  in  to 
shelter  her  ;  which  was  just  as  well,  or 
she  would  have  gone  out  into  the  rain 
and  have  refused  to  be  sheltered. 

Tnide  ha<l  pointed  out  to  the  vicar 
that  the  post  was  vacant,  whereupon 
that  worthy  gentleman  had  at  once  sug- 
gested Miss  Maria,  if  she  could  be 
persuaded  to  stoop  to  such  an  appoint- 
ment. Then  Trade  had  used  plain  lan- 
guage. "It's  all  her  wicked  pride," 
Mr.  Barton  said.  "She's  breakins: 
Jane's  heart,  vicar.  I  think  a  little 
misfortune  would  do  her  good ;  but 
she's  lived  a  blameless,  honorable,  hard- 
working life,  and  I  don't  see  how  she's 
to  strike  root  elsewhere.  If  you'll  coax 
her  into  it,  Jane  will  come  and  thank 
you  ;  but  we  daren't  be  seen  with  you, 
or  she'd  suspect  something." 

The  late  lamented  Hollibone  had 
erected  six  beautiful  little  Queen  Anne, 
red-brick  cottages  and  an  arched  dwell- 
ing in  the  centre  with  a  spire  on  the 
top.  The  central  dwelling  was  allotted 
to  the  lady  matron,  the  six  cottages  to 
divers  elderly  widows  and  spinsters  of 
the  town  whom  misfortune  had  over- 
taken. In  return  for  a  small  weekly 
dole,  they  were  expected  to  attend 
church  twice  on  Sundays  and  once  on 
saints'  days,  to  pray  for  Hollibone  as 
well  as  their  own  souls.  When  they 
had  performed  this  duty,  they  were  al- 


lowed to  do  as  they  pleased,  but  were 
required  to  be  back  in  their  cottages  by 
eight  o'clock  every  night.  The  lady 
matron  of  course  could  stay  out  as  long 
as  she  liked.      '' 

That  particularly  handy  man  Farmer 
Stebbins  happened  to  be  passing  at  the 
time  in  a  very  roomy  vehicle,  and  was 
pleased  to  place  it  at  Miss  Maria's  dis- 
posal. Whilst  Miss  Maria's  scanty 
goods  and  chattels  were  being  removed 
to  the  lady  matron's  lodge,  the  vicar 
took  her  back  to  see  his  wife,  and  kept 
her  there  until  it  was  dark. 

Miss  Maria,  as  the  vicar  handed  her 
into  a  cosy  brougham,  and  told  his 
coachman  to  drive  to  the  lodge,  felt 
that  she  wanted  to  cry.  She  had  up- 
held the  family  honor  under  exception- 
ally trying  circumstances.  Providence 
had  come  to  her  assistance,  or  she 
would  have  had  nowhere  to  lay  her 
head.  She  drew  the  black  fur  carriage 
rug  round  her  and  shivered,  for  the 
autumn  night  was  chill. 

When  the  carriage  stopped,  Miss  Ma- 
ria got  out.  *'  This  way,  if  you  please, 
ma'am,"  said  a  well-known  voice. 

"  Dorcas  I  "  cried  Miss  Maria  in  sur* 
prised  tones.    "  You  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  please,  ma'am,"  said 
Dorcas.  "  You  didn't  think  I  was  sro- 
ing  to  leave  you  all  by  yourself,  now 
Miss  Jane  has  gone." 

"  But,  Dorcas,"  said  Miss  Maria  gen- 
tly, as  she  sank  into  a  chair  before  the 
tire,  and  Dorcas  brought  out  her  fur 
slippers  as  usual,  "  you  must  be  aware 
that  I  have  met  with  pecuniary  re- 
verses, and  am  unable  to  keep  a  Ser- 
vant." 

Miss  Maria  had  once  nursed  Dorcas 
through  an  illness,  and  Dorcas  —  a  very 
pretty,  affectionate  girl  —  was  ill-bred 
enough  to  remember  the  fact.  *'I'm 
going  to  be  married  in  a  few  months, 
ma'am,  to  Farmer  Stebbins's  head 
man,"  she  said ;  "  and  the  vicar  has 
offered  me  the  lodge-keeper's  post 
here." 

"  But  Where's  the  lodge  ?  "  demanded 
Miss  Maria. 

"Here,  ma'am,"  replied  Dorcas. 
"  My  duty  is  to  look  after  my  mistress. 
But  it's  time  you  had  your  negus." 
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She  came  back  in  a  few  miautes  with 
the  negus  and  a  slice  of  toast  cut  into 
strips.  Miss  Maria,  her  gown  turned 
back,  as  was  her  custom,  sat,  with  her 
feet  on  the  fender,  thoughtful!}^  warm- 
ing both  hands  at  the  cheerful  ^re.  At 
half  past  eight,  Dorcas  brought  in  Miss 
Marians  Bible,  and  respectfully  sat  down 
near  the  door. 

Miss  Maria  looked  round  with  some- 
what blurred  eyes.  "  Let  us  thank  God 
for  all  his  mercies,"  she  said.  '^And 
Dorcas " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  quietly  returned  Dor- 
cas.     * 

"  Don't  sit  over  there  in  the  cold,  but 
draw  your  chair  up  to  the  fire." 

Dorcas  had  made  her  bed  in  the  little 
dressing-room  next  to  Miss  Maria's 
chamber.  She  tucked  up  Miss  Maria 
very  tenderly,  and  then  went  back  to 
her  own  room.  Miss  Maria  was  so 
tired  that  she  fell  asleep  without  think- 
ing of  the  hairbrush.  Then  Dorcas 
stole  quietly  down-stairs  and  admitted 
those  shivering,  half-frozen  conspira- 
tors, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton. 

"  How  does  she  take  it  ?  "  sobbed 
Jane. 

'*  Like  a  lamb,  ma'am,"  replied  Dor- 
cas. ^^  Would  you  care  to  have  just  a 
peep  at  her  ?  " 

•  "  She  would  think  it  a  great  liberty," 
said  Jane  ;  but  she  followed  Dorcas 
«oftly  up-stairs,  and  knelt  by  Miss  Ma- 
ria's bed. 

Miss  Maria's  hand  wandering  uncon- 
sciously about  in  search  of  the  hair- 
brush, touched  Jane's  soft  hair.  She 
gave  a  little  ciy  and  awoke. 

"Janel  Jane  I  "  she  cried.  "Dear, 
dear  Jane,  where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Did  you  call,  miss  ?  "  asked  Dorcas, 
quietly  presenting  herself  with  a  light 
after  Jane  had  crept  away. 

Miss  Maria  sat  up  in  bed  wildly. 
*'  Yes,  I  —  I  — .  I  must  have  been  dream- 
ing, Dorcas.  I  thought  Jane  was  here, 
and  that  she  cried  over  me." 
.  "  It's  the  strange  room,  ma'am,"  re- 
plied Dorcas,  tucking  her  up  again  ;  and 
again  Miss  Maria  slept. 


As  the  days  went  by,  every  one  of 
any  importaace  made  a  point  of  calling 
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on  Miss  Maria.  People  respected  her 
gallant  struggle  against  overwhelming 
odds ;  they  wanted  to  show  their  re- 
spect ;  and  so  they  called  at  all  hours, 
from  old  Lady  Castle maine  down  to 
Farmer  Stebbins,  who  had  sung  in  the 
choir  with  Miss  Maria  when  they  wiere 
children.  In  those  days,  Miss  Maria 
had  patronized  Stebbins  with  a  gracious 
condescension  which  somewhat  over- 
whelmed him,  never  forgetting  to  let 
him  feel  that  they  were  separated  by  an 
immeasurable  gulf.  And  Stebbins  had 
sighed,  and  gone  about  the  accumula- 
tion of  filthy  lucre  in  the  shape  of 
manure  as  the  one  object  of  his  life. 
Many  a  maid  had  longed  for  him  and 
sighed  in  vain  ;  many  a  matron  had 
lured  him  into  afternoon  tea  on  Sun- 
days, and  thrown  out  mysterious  hints 
that  so  warm  a  man  ought  to  maiTy  and 
settle  down.  Farmer  Stebbins  had 
never  married.  And  now  that  his  idol 
had  seemed  to  fall  from  her  high  estate, 
he  developed  a  more  chivalrous  courtesy 
than  before.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  had  not  worried  Miss  Maria  with 
bills.  Eveiy  morning  he  came  person- 
ally with  a  tin  can  of  his  best  cream  for 
her  use  ;  every  week  he  brought  eggs 
and  butter  to  Dorcas ;  and  when  Miss 
Maria  gently  checked  him  one  morning, 
he  replied  that  he  was  sorry  to  displease^ 
her,  but  that  he  must  obey  orders. 
Miss  Maria,  thinking  that  he  alluded  to 
the  trustees,  made  no  more  objections, 
but,  from  bowing  with  gracious  conde- 
scension, actually  invited  him  into  the 
parlor  once  a  month  for  five  minutes' 
conversation. 

Stebbins  was  true  to  her ;  he  had 
always  recognized  her  social  position ; 
and  the  disparity  in  their  family  was  so 
great  that  Miss  Maria  felt  she  could 
safely  meet  him  on  the  neutral  ground 
of  their  childish  experience  without 
losing  caste.  Jane  never  had  cared  for 
caste,  and  was  happy  ;  Miss  Maria  had 
cared  for  caste  all  her  life,  and  was 
unhappy.  She  fell  into  the  habit  of 
inquiring  about  Jane  from  Stebbins. 
Jane  also  asked  about  Miss  Maiia  from 
the  worthy  farnier,  Thus  an  indirect 
method  of  communication  between  the 
sisters    was    established.    Miss   Maria 
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also  relied  upon  Stebbins  to  help  in 
the  onerous  duties  of  her  post.  To 
her  surprise,  she  fouud  herself  gradu- 
ally glad  to  leave  most  of  them  in  his 
hands.  Her  long  struc;gle  with  the 
world  had  tired  her  mentally  and  phys- 
ically. The  ruddy-cheeked  Stebbins, 
with  his  enormous  muscular  strength 
and  gentle,  clumsy  ways,  exercised  a 
soothing  effect  upon  her  nerves.  She 
even  discovered  from  the  County  Guide 
that  his  family  had  once  been  the  De 
Stevens,  then  Destevins,  then  plain 
Stebbins.  He  came  of  a  more  honor- 
able and  ancient  stock  tlian  the  Pep- 
lows themselves,  although  his  father 
had  never  served  her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty.  Hence,  when  Stebbins,  with 
many  blushes,  asked  her  to  take  tea  at 
the  farm  in  order  to  meet  Mrs.  Barton 
on  neutral  territory,  Miss  Maria,  after  a 
faint  show  of  resistance,  actually  con- 
sented to  do  so.  For  some  three  or 
four  months  —  it  was  now  January  — 
she  had  lived  her  solitary  life,  haunted 
by  the  fear  that  Dorcas  would  marry 
and  leave  her. 

"  You  must  not  waste  your  life  on 
me,  Dorcas,"  she  said,  as  she  dressed 
in  her  best  lavender  silk  for  the  tea- 
party.  **  I  have  been  selfish  iu  accept- 
ing your  devotion.  When  do  you  intend 
to  be  married  ?  " 

"Not  before  you,  ma'am,"  said  Dor- 
cas quietly,  and  went  away. 

Miss  Maria  started.  Poor  Dorcas  I 
Then  a  faint  fiush  dyed  her  cheek. 
"Dorcas,  what  did  you  mean  by  that 
remark  ?  "  she  asked  when  Dorcas  re- 
turned with  her  best  cap. 

"What  I  said,  ma'am,"  answered 
Dorcas,  carefully  putting  the  cap  in  the 
box.  "  Shall  I  bring  a  lantern  to  light 
us  on  the  way  back  ?  " 

It  was  a  clear,  frosty  afternoon.  A 
robin  twittered  faint  make-believe 
music  on  a  bare  branch  outside  the 
window.  Miss  Maria  listened  to  the 
bird  for  a  moment,  and  then  drew  on 
her  gloves.  When  she  went  down- 
stairs another  surprise  awaited  her  in 
the  shape  of  the  Bed  Lion  chariot. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  inquired 
somewhat  sharply  of  the  red-nosed 
Jehu. 


Jehu  was  a  man  of  few  words^ 
"You,  mum,"  he  stoUdly  answered. 

"  What  for  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Maiia. 

"  Stebbinses,"  said  Jehu  woodenly. 

"  But,  my  good  man,  I  didn't  order 
you  to  come,"  said  Miss  Maria. 

Jehu  flicked  an  imaginaiy  fly  from, 
the  venerable  ruin  in  the  shafts,  but 
made  no  answer. 

"  Go  home,"  said  Miss  Maria.  "  I 
shall  walk." 

She  went  down  the  path,  followed  by 
Dorcas  and  the  chariot.  When  she 
looked  round,  Jehu  still  followed  at  a 
snail's  pace. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  me  ?  "  asked  Mis» 
Maria.     "  Where  are  you  going  ?  V 

"  Stebbinses,"  said  Jehu. 

"I  think  we'd  better  get  in,  ma'am,'* 
suggested  Dorcas.  "He'll  go  there  all 
the  same." 

Miss  Maria  got  in,  mentally  decidiug- 
that  she  had  yielded  only  to  force  ma- 
jeure. 

Jehu  touched  his  hat  when  she  got 
out  of  the  chariot*  "Nine  o'clock^ 
mum  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Maria,  taken  by 
surprise ;  and  the  chariot  rumbled 
away,  each  wheel  looking  as  if  it 
wanted  to  go  to  a  different  point  of  tlie 
compass. 

Stebbins  was  at  the  hall  door  to  re- 
ceive them.  Miss  Maria  thought  that 
he  had  never  shown  to  so  much  ad  van* 
tage.  All  his  natural  timidity  had  van- 
ished. He  was  the  quiet,  courteous 
host,  full  of  homely  cordiality  and  good 
feeling.  His  housekeeper  took  Miss 
Maria  up-stairs  to  remove  her  bonnet. 
There  was  a  cosy  fire  in  the  best  bed- 
room. Suddenly,  Miss  Maria  —  the 
housekeeper  had  gone  down  —  fell  on 
her  knees  by  the  side  of  the  bed  and 
began  to  cry  softly,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  she  was  crushing  her  best 
cap  beyond  redemption.  She  moved 
from  one  familiar  piece  of  furniture 
to  another  —  furniture  which  she  had 
thought  never  to  see  again.  There  it 
all  was  —  the  old  familiar  mahogany 
bedstead,  the  little  bookcase  by  its  side, 
the  ancient  bureau,  the  vast  clothes- 
press,  the  faded  carpet,  the  painting  of 
her  father  on  the  wall,  the  needlework 
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sampler  which  had  bidden  conteraptu- 
OU8  deliance  to  all  well-known  laws  of 
ornithology  and  botany  for  so  many 
years;  nay,  even  the  paper  was  the 
same  pattern,  although  fresher  and 
newer.  And  the  room  had  been  pai-ti- 
tioned  off  to  exactly  the  same  size  as 
her  old  apartment  at  Peplow  House. 
There  was  even  an  old-fashioned  pin- 
cushion on  the  dressing-table  —  no  one 
knew  how  sorely  she  missed  that  pin- 
cushion —  just  as  it  had  stood  for  vears 
at  Peplow  House. 

Before  she  had  recovered  from  her 
surprise,  the  housekeeper  again  knocked 
at  the  door.  Miss  Maria  hastily  busied 
herself  with  her  cap.  "Does  anyone 
use  this  room  ?  "  she  asked. 

'*  No,  ma'am." 

''  Has  any  one  ever  used  it  ?  " 

^'  No,  ma'am.'' 

Then  she  went  down-stairs,  and  was 
not  surprised  to  find  herself  back  at  the 
Peplow  House  drawing-room  again. 

Stebbins  came  forward  to  meet  Miss 
Maria  with  quiet  deference,  and  led  her 
to  a  chair  —  her  chair  —  by  the  fire. 

Sh«  could  not  speak. 

Stebbins  gave  her  time  to  recover 
herself*  "How  can  I  thank  you?" 
asked  Miss  Maria. 

"If  it  gives  you  pleasure,"  he  said, 
in  his  simple,  honest  way  —  "  if  it  gives 
you  pleasure,  Miss  Maria,  it  is  the  only 
excuse  I  have  for  doing  it.  I  didn't 
like  to  think  of  your  missing  the 
things." 

"  But  don't  you  see,"  she  said,  "  you 
— you  make  it  harder  for  me  to  go 
back  ?  " 

"  Don't  go  back.  I'll  go  away  if  you 
<jare  to  stay  here." 

"  What,  John  I  "  His  name  slipped 
from  her  lips  unconsciously.  She  had 
not  called  him  John  for  more  than  five- 
and-twenty  years.  "  Give  up  your  home 
for  me  1 " 

"  Yes,"  he  said  simply.  "  Why 
not  ?  " 

Miss  Maria's  feeble  edifice  of  family 
pride  tottered  and  crumbled  away  like 
a  house  of  cards.  "John,"  she  said 
«of tly,  "  r  have  spent  my  whole  life  in 
pursuit  of  shadows.  You  shame  me, 
John." 


He  led  her  back  to  her  chair,  whence 
she  had  risen  under  the  influence  of 
strong  emotion.  "  I  only  want  to  see 
you  happy,"  he  said.  "  I  could  think 
of  no  other  way  than  to  preserve  the 
things  you  love.  They — they  com- 
forted me." 

"  Comforted  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  —  have  you  any  sor- 
row ?  "  hesitatingly  inquired  Miss  Ma- 
ria. 

"Yes,"  said  John;  "ever  since  I 
can  remember  anything,  it  has  b«eii 
with  me." 

Then  a  light  flashed  upon  Miss  Maria. 
This  man  had  loved  her  all  his  life. 
She  had  made  a  barrier  between  them 
which  was  insurmountable.  He  had 
watched  over  her,  cherished  her,  loved 
her,  only  to  be  repaid  by  condescenii- 
ing  impertinence  and  patronage.  Even 
now,  he  was  too  noble  to  be  revenged, 
too  magnanimous  to  crush  her  as  she 
deserved.  His  sole  thought  had  been 
for  her  happiness,  for  her  well-being. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  looking 
into  each  other's  eyes.  The  woman's 
fell.  She  moved  blindly  towards  the 
door.  Most  men  would  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  her  helplessness.  This  man 
would  not  speak  even  now.  Suddenly, 
she  came  back  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  I  have  treated  you  very  cruelly,  very 
unworthily.  I  only  see  my  own  mean- 
ness through  mv  tears.  Had  I  found 
this  out  years  ago,  when  I  was  younger 
and  unbroken  by  tlie  world,  I  —  I  should 
have  acted  differently." 

Stebbins  stood  as  one  dazed  ;  but  she 
came  nearer  still,  her  thin,  while  hands 
clasped  together.  "I  am  so  sorry," 
she  said  —  "so  very,  very  sorry.  Oh, 
if  our  lives  could  come  over  again. 
Now,  I  am  broken  and  old  and  worn, 
with  no  one  to  love  me,  no  one  to  care, 
no  one  to  remove  the  barriers  which 
my  hideous  pride  has  raised  around  me. 
I  have  wasted  my  life  —  and  yours  I 
Forgive  me  1  " 

Stebbins  raised  her  up.  "You  arc 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  for  me," 
he  said.  "  I've  loved  you  since  we  sat 
in  the  choir  and  our  voices  mingled 
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together.     You  made  my  heaven  then. 
Will  you  make  it  again  ?  " 

She    crept    into    the    shelter  of    his 

"You  are  so  strong," 


strong  arms. 


she  sohbed,  and  laid  her  head  upon  his 
.)>reast. 


From  Belgravla. 
FANNY  KEMBLE.i 

Fanny  Kemble  was  not  a  great 
actress,  or  a  great  writer,  or  a  great 
beaiuty,  but  she  had  the  gift,  and  that  a 
distinct  and  by  no  means  common  one, 
of  a  personality  original  and  fascinat- 
ing. The  circumstances  of  her  birth 
and  parentage  were  at  once  advan- 
tageous and  the  reveree.  The  fact  of 
her  Kemble  name  and  blood  was  un- 
doubtedly no  small  factor  in  the  success 
of  her.  career  as  actress,  playwright, 
and  reciter  ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  same  fact  militated  against  her 
perhaps  more  than  it  benefited  her,  be- 
cause the  genius  of  other  members  of 
her  family  led  the  public  to  expect  from 
one  of  her  name  more  than  she,  at  all 
events,  was  able  to  give.  Just  as  the 
senius  of  John  Kemble  overehadowed 
the  graceful  talents  of  his  brother 
Charles  (Fanny  Kemble's  father),  so 
was  Fanny  Kemble  herself  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of  her 
aunt,  Mra.  Siddons. 

Even -nature  had  not  been  so  kind  to 
her.  Of  personal  beauty,  so  important 
a  desideratum  in  the  career  of  an  ac- 
tress, she  could  scarcely  claim  a  share. 
The  majestic  dignity  of  form  and 
beauty  of  feature  which  distinguished 
Mrs.  Siddons  had  not  descended  to  her. 
A  little  woman,  inclined  to  a  stoutness 
loo  gi"eat  for  her  height,  her  hopes  of 
beauty  were  destroyed  early  in  her  girl- 
hood by  an  attack  of  small-pox,  which, 
.aa  she  herself  records,  **  rendered  my 
complexion  thick  and  muddy  and  my 
f^Htui'es  heavy  and  coarse,  leaving  me 
so  'moderate  a  share  of  good  looks  as 
quite  to  warrant  my  mother's  aatisfac- 
tion  in  sayi^ig  when  I  went  on  the 
stage,  '  Well,  my  dear,  they  can't  say 

^  Beeord  of  a  OirUiood.    By  Frances  Ann  Kem- 
ble.   London  :  Bichard  Bentley  &  Son»  1879. 


we  have  brought  you  out  to  exhibit 
your  beauty.'  Plain  I  undoubtedly 
was,  but  I  by  no  means  always  looked 
so  ;  and  so  great  was  the  variation  in 
my  appearance  at  different  times,  that 
my  comical  old  friend,  Mre.  Fitzhugh, 
once  exclaimed,  'Fanny  Kemble,  you 
are  tlie  ugliest  and  the  handsomest 
woman  in  London  ! '  " 

The  justice  of  this  somewhat  para- 
doxical pronouncement  was  in  great 
measure  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  in 
Fanny  Kemble  there  was  visible  a  cer- 
tain grace  of  deportment  and  bearing, 
which,  innate  and  hereditary  as  it  was, 
she  shared  in  some  degree  with  the 
greater  members  of  her  family,  while 
her  countenance  was  ])oth  expressive 
and  pleasing. 

At  the  time  when  she  was  attacked 
by  the  small-pox,  she  was  a  girl  of  six- 
teen, just  returned  from  school  in  Paris, 
and  her  description  of  herself  in  one 
respect  at  this  period  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, in  that  it  somewhat  sets  at  nought 
the- well-established  belief  in  the  cer- 
tain efficacy  of  a  French  dancing  master. 

"  All  my  French  dancing  lessons  had 
not  given  me  a  good  deportment,  nor 
taught  me  to  hold  myself  upright.  I 
stooped,  slouched,  and  poked,  stood 
with  one  hip  up,  and  one  shoulder 
down,  and  exhibited  an  altogether  dis- 
gracefully ungraceful  carriage,  which 
greatly  afflicted  my  parents  ...  I  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  sergeant 
of  the  Royal  Foot  Guards,  who  under- 
took to  make  young  ladies  carry  them- 
selves and  walk  well,  and  not  exactly 
like  grenadiers  either.  This  warrior 
having  duly  put  me  through  a  number 
of  elementary  exercises,  such  as  we  see 
the  awkward  squads  on  parade  grounds 
dail}""  drilled  in,  took  leave  of  me  with 
the  verdict  that  I  *  was  fit  to  march  be- 
fore the  Duke  of  York,'  then  com- 
mander of  the  forces  ;  and,  thanks  to 
his  instructions,  I  remained  endowed 
with  a  flat  back,  wxU-placed  shoulders, 
an  erect  head,  upright  carriage,  and 
resolute  steps." 

The  Kembles,  that. is  Charies  Kemble 
and  his  family,  were  at  this  time  .living 
in  London,  in  a  house  in  Soho  Square  ; 
and  it  was  just  at  this  period  of  her  life, 
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Fauny  Kemble  tells  U8,  that  she  first 
'*  began  to  be  aware  of  the  ominous  dis- 
tresses and  disturbances  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  the  theatre "  (Covent 
Garden)  *'that  were  to  continue  and 
increase  until  the  miserable  subject 
became  literally  the  sauce  of  our  daily 
bread,  embittering  my  father's  life  with 
incessant  care  and  harassing  vexation, 
and  of  the  haunting  apprehension  of 
that  ruin  which  threatened  us  for  years, 
and  which  his  most  strenuous  efforts 
only  delayed,  without  averting  it.  The 
proprietors  were  engaged  in  a  lawsuit 
with  each  other,  and  finally  one  of  them 
threw  the  whole  concern  into  Chancery  ; 
and  for  years  that  dreary  Chancery  suit 
seemed  to  envelop  us  in  an  atmosphere 
of  palpitating  suspense  or  stagnant  un- 
certainty, and  to  enter  as  an  inevitable 
element  into  every  hope,  fear,  expecta- 
tion, resolution,  event,  or  action  of  our 
lives." 

The  effect  which  the  struggles  and 
embarrassments  of  her  father  in  con- 
nection with  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
had  upon  Fauny  Kemble's  future  ca- 
reer was  verv  great.  Even  in  those 
early  years  of  her  girlhood,  the  desire 
to  help  in  some  way  the  waning  for- 
tunes of  her  family  is  clearly  apparent. 
And  it  was  with  this  object  that  a  few 
years  later  she  embraced  a  profession 
which,  notwithstanding  strong  heredi- 
tary taste  and  sympathy  with  histrionic 
art,  was,  in  most  respects,  eminently 
distasteful  to  her. 

At  this  time,  however,  her  great  am- 
bition was  to  be  distinguished  as  a 
writer.  Thus  in  one  of  her  letters  writ- 
ten to  a  dear  friend  in  the  year  1827, 
the  young  girl,  then  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen,  says :  "To  make  a 
name  for  myself  as  a  writer  is^the  aim 
of  my  ambition."  And  in  pursuance  of 
this  she  wa«  actually  writing  a  play, 
of  which  in  the  same  letter  she  speaks 
as  follows  :  — 

"As  nobody  but  myself  can  give 
you  any  opinion  of  it"  (the  play)  "you 
must  be  content  to  take  my  own,  mak- 
ing all  allowances  for  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  I 
think,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  it  is 
not  a  bad  play  — perhaps,  considering 
both,  a  tolerably  fair  one  ;  there  is  some 


good  writing  in  it,  and  good  situations  ; 
the  latter  I  owe  to  suggestions  of  my 
mother's,  who  is  endowed  with  what 
seems  to  me  really  a  science  by  itself, 
t.6.,  the  knowledge  of  producing  dra- 
matic effect ;  more  important  to  a  play- 
wright than  even  true  delineation  of 
character  or  beautiful  poetry.". 

Fanny  Kemble  here  alludes  to  her 
mother's  accurate  perception  of  dra- 
matic expediency.  Mrs.  Charles  Ketn- 
ble  would  seem,  indeed,  from  her 
daughter's  testimony  to  have  been  the 
possessor  of  qualities  as  distinctive  ia 
their  own  way  as  those  of  the  family 
with  which  her  marriage  connected 
her.  Speaking  of  her,  Fanny  Kemble 
declares  :  — 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  whatever  qual- 
ities of  mind  or  character  I  inherit 
from  my  father's  family,  I  am  more 
strongly  stamped  with  those  which  I 
derive  from  my  mother,  a  woman  who, 
possessing  no  specific  gift  in  such  per- 
fection as  the  dramatic  talent  of  the 
Kembles,  had  in  a  higher  degree  than 
any  of  them  the  peculiar  organisation 
of  genius.  To  the  fine  senses  of  a  sav- 
age rather  than  a  civilized  nature,  she 
joined  an  acute  instinct  of  correct  crit- 
icism in  all  matters  of  art,  and  a  general 
quickness  and  accuracy  of  perception, 
and  brilliant  vividness  of  expression, 
that  made  her  conversati(m  delightful. 
Had  she  possessed  half  the  advantages 
of  education  which  she  and  my  father 
labored  to  bestow  upon  us,  s'he  would, 
I  think,  have  been  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable persons  of  her  time." 

Mrs.  Kemble  was  the  daughter  of  a 
French  officer  in  one  of  the  armies 
which  France  sent  to  invade  Switzer- 
land. His  name  was  Decamp,  and  bis 
daughter,  who  was  born  in  Vienna  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  "  Empress- 
King's  "  birth,  he  called  Maria  Theresa. 
Afterwards,  when  Captain  Decamp  had 
settled  in  London,  his  little  daughter 
became  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
little  band  of  child -actors  and  actresses, 
who  under  the  direction  of  Le  Texier, 
the  celebrated  French  reader,  per- 
formed Berquin's  and  Madame  de  Gen* 
lis' 8  juvenile  dramas. 

But  to  return  to  Fanny  Kemble.    A 
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little  later  in  the  year  1827  she  again 
writes  to  the  same  friend  anent  her 
play.    This  time  to  announce  that :  — 

^'I  have  finished  my  play.  Last 
Monday,  having  in  the  morning 
achieved  the  termination  of  the  fourth 
act,  and  finding  that  my  father  did  not 
act  on  Tuesday,  I  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  get  it  finished  in  order  to  read  it  to 
him  on  Tuesday  evening.  So  on  Mon- 
day evening  at  six  o'clock  I  sat  down 
to  begin  my  fifth  act,  and  by  half  past 
eleven  had  completed  my  task.  .  .  . 
Even  if  it  succeeds  and  is  praised  and 
admired,  I  shall  never  feel  so  happy  as 
when  my  father  greeted  my  entrance 
into  the  drawing  -  room  with  *  Is  it 
done,  my  love  ?  I  shall  be  the  hap- 
piest man  alive  if  it  succeeds  ! '  " 

Of  this  play,  which  its  author  en- 
titled ''Francis  I.,"  she  tells  us  that 
John  Murray,  the  publisher,  gave  her 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  it. 
"  This  generous  price,"  she  adds  "(  re- 
muneration I  dare  not  call  it)  obtained 
for  me  my  brother's  commission." 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1829  that  the 
first  definite  indication  of  her  career  as 
an  actress  occurred.  Previous  to  this 
indeed,  she  had  confided  to  a  friend  the 
existence  of  some  desire  on  her  part 
to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession.  The 
state  of  her  father's  affairs  made  it 
imperative  that  his  children  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  earn  an  independence 
for  themselves.  Two  professions  had, 
therefore,  presented  themselves  to  his 
daughter  Fanny,  namely,  acting  and 
governessiug.  Of  the  former  she  had 
written  to  her  friend  :  — 

"  My  father  said  the  other  day, 
.*  There  is  a  fine  fortune  to  be  made  by 
any  young  woman  of  even  decent  talent 
on  the  stage  now.'  A  fine  fortune  is  a 
£ne  thing  ;  to  be  sure,  there  remains  a 
rather  material  question  to  settle,  that 
of  '  even  decent  talent.'  A  passion  for 
all  beautiful  poetry  I  am  sure  you  will 
grant  me  ;  and  you  would  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  take  my  father  and  mother's 
word  for  my  dramatic  capacity.  ...  In 
some  respects,  no  girl  intending  herself 
for  this  profession  can  have  had  better 
opportunities  of  acquiring  just  notions 
pn  the  subject  of  acting  .  .  .  Mature 


has  certainly  not  been  as  favorable  to 
me  as  might  have  been  wished,  if  I  am 
to  embrace  a  calling  where  personal 
beauty,  if  not  indispensable,  is  so  great 
an  advantage.  But  if  the  informing 
spirit  be  mine,  it  shall  go  hard,  if  with 
a  face  and  voice  as  obedient  to  my  emo- 
tions as  mine  are,  I  do  not  in  some 
measure  make  up  for  the  want  of  good 
looks.  My  father  is  now  proprietor 
and  manager  of  the  theatre,  and  those 
certainly  are  favorable  circumstances 
for  my  entering  on  a  career  which  is 
one  of  great  labor  and  some  exposure, 
at  the  .best,  to  a  woman,  and  where  a 
young  girl  cannot  be  too  prudent  her- 
self, nor  her  protectors  too  careful  of 
her.  I  hope  I  have  not  taken  up  this 
notion  too  hastily,  and  I  have  no  fear 
of  looking  only  on  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture,  for  ours  is  a  house  where  that 
is  very  seldom  seen." 

The  common  sense  and  sobriety  ex- 
pressed in  the  above  are  somewhat 
remarkable  in  a  girl  of  the  writer's  age. 
But  then  and  afterwards  in  an  even 
accentuated  degree  Fanny  Kemble's 
view  of  the  stage  as  a  profession  for 
women  in  general,  and  as  her  own  pro- 
fession in  particular,  gave  evidence  of  a 
gravity  of  judgment  and  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility not  commonly  attributed  to 
the  members  of  that  profession. 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing  correspond- 
ence, the  question  of  the  writer  adopt- 
ing the  stage  as  a  calling  was  not 
seriously  discussed  between  her  and 
her  parents  till  two  years  later.  Mean- 
time, during  a  portion  of  those  two 
years  Fanny  Kemble  was  living  at 
Edinburgh  with  her  cousin,  Mra.  Heniy 
Siddous.  Her  stay  there  seems  to  have 
made  a  peculiar  impression  upon  the 
development  of  her  character.  Speak- 
ing of  herself  at  the  time,  she  says  : —  • 

''  I  was  vehement  and  excitable,  vio- 
lently impulsive,  and  with  a  wild, 
irregulated  imagination.  ...  A  good 
fortune,  for  which  I  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful,  occurred  to  me  at  this 
time,  in  the  very  intimate  intercourse 
which  grew  up  just  then  between  our 
family  and  that  of  my  cousin,  Mrs. 
Henry  Siddons.  .  .  .  Mra.  Henry  Sid- 
dons  obtained  my  mother's  consent  that 
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J.  should  go.  to  Edinburgh  to  pay  her  a 
Tisit,  which  prolonged  itself  for  a  year 
—  the  happiest  of  my  life.  .  .  ,  Edin- 
burgh at  that  time  was  still  the  small 
but  important  capital  of  Scotland  instead 
•of  what  railroads  and  modern  progress 
have  reduced  it  to,  merely  the  largest 
town.  Those  were  the  days  of  the 
^ants  Scott,  "Wilson,  Hogg,  Jeffrey, 
Brougham,  Sydney  Smith,  the  Homers, 
Lord  Murray,  Allison,  and  all  the  for- 
midable intellectual  phalanx  that  held 
mental  dominion  over  the  English- 
speaking  world,  under  the  blue  and  yel- 
low standard  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview.''^ 
At  Edinburgh,  moreover,  a  certain 
•change  in  her  regard  of  religious  sub- 
jects took  place.  "  From  some  cause  or 
other,"  she  writes,  "  my  mind  became 
much  affected  at  this  time  by  religious 
considerations,  and  a  strong  devotional 
element  began  to  predominate  among 
my  emotions  and  cogitations."  This 
change  was  perhaps  more  truly  but  a 
development  of  tendencies  latent  in  her 
nature.  She  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
always  had  what  an  eccentric  clerical 
friend  denominated  as  a  "  natural  turn 
for  religion."  Not  unnaturally,  how- 
ever, the  feelings  thus  aroused  were 
anything  but  favorable  to  a  desire  to  go 
on  the  stage.  At  this  time  "  my  own 
former  fancy  for  going  on  the  stage  had 
died  away.  .  .  .  The  turn  I  had  exhib- 
ited for  acting  at  school  appeared  to 
have  evai>orated,  and  Co  vent  Garden 
itself  never  occurred  to  me  as  a  great 
institution  for  purposes  of  art  or  en- 
lightened public  recreation,  but  only  as 
my  father's  disastrous  property  to  which 
his  life  was  being  sacrificed  ;  and  every 
thought  connected  with  it  gradually 
became  more  and  more  distasteful  to 
me."  That  time  modified  to  a  great 
extent  these  views  is  beyond  doubt,  yet 
to  the  end  and  all  through  her  dramatic 
career  Fanny  Kemble  never  experi- 
enced the  utter  absorption  and  delight 
in  it  which  to  the  great  actor  is  as  the 
breath  of  life,  while  at  no  time  was  she, 
on  her  own  showing,  quite  free  from 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  righteousness  or 
expediency  of  the  calling  to  which  nev- 
ertheless, in  the  filial  desire  to  help  her 
parents,  she  had  given  hei*self.     The 


year  1829  saw  the  commencement  of 
that  career.  She  thus  records  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  her  ddhut  at 
Covent  Garden. 

^^In  the  autumn  of  1829,  my  father 
being  then  absent  on  a  professional  tour 
in  Ireland,  my  mother,  coming  in  one 
day  threw  herself  into  a  chair  and  burst 
into  tears.  '  It  has  come  at  last,'  she 
said,  *  our  property  is  to  be  sold.  I 
have  seen  that  fine  building  all  covered 
with  bills  of  sale  ;  the  theatre  must  be 
closed,  and  I  know  not  how  many  hun- 
dred poor  people  will  be  turned  adrift 
without  employment.'  .  .  .  I  comforted 
my  mother,  and  wrote  a  most  urgent 
entreaty  to  my  father  to  allow  me  to 
seek  employment  as  a  governess,  and 
at  once  to  relieve  him  of  the  burden  of 
my  maintenance.  .  ,  .  Xext  day  my 
mother  asked  me  whether  I  seriously 
thought  I  had  any  real  talent  for  the 
stage.  .  .  .  She  begged  me  to  learn 
some  part  and  say  it  to  her.  '  I  wish 
you  would  study  Juliet  for  me.'  So  in 
the  evening  I  stood  up,  and  with  inde- 
scribable trepidation  repeated  my  first 
lesson  in  tragedy.  .  .  .  Three  weeks 
from  tliat  time  I  was  brought  out.  Not 
much  time  for  preparation  for  such  an 
experiment,  but  I  had  no  more,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  my  fellow -actors, 
not  one  of  whom  I  had  ever  spoken  to, 
or  seen,  off  the  stage,  before  ;  to  learn 
all  the  technical  husiiiess  of  the  stage, 
how  to  carry  myself  before  the  audi- 
ence, how  to  concert  my  movements 
with  the  movements  of  those  I  was 
acting  with,  so  as  not  to  impede  their 
efforts,  while  giving  the  greatest  effect 
to  my  own.  I  do  not  wonder,  when  I 
remember  this  brief  apprenticeship  to 
my  profession,  that  Mr.  Macready  once 
said  I  did  not  know  the  elements  of  it." 

Subsequent  events,  however,  proved 
Fanny  Kemble's  Juliet  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  successes  of 
the  English  stage.  Her  costume  for 
her  debut  in  this  great  part  is  worth  re- 
calling ;  it  was  :  — 

''  Simply  a  dress  of  plain  white  satin 
with  a  long  train  with  short  sleeves 
and  a  low  )>ody  ;  my  hair  was  dressed 
in  the  fashion  I  usually  wore  it,  a  gkdle 
of    fine    paste  brilliants,  and  a   small 
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comb  of  the  same,  which  held  up  my 
hair  were  the  only  theatrical  parts  of 
the  dress,  which  was  as  perfectly  simple 
and  as  absolutely  unlike  anything  Juliet 
ever  wore  as  possible  !  .  .  .  My  frame 
of  mind  appears  to  me  now^  curious 
enough.  Though  I  had  found  out  I 
could  act,  and  that  with  a  sort  of  frenzy 
of  passion  and  entire  self-forgetfulness, 
my  going  on  the  stage  was  absolutely 
an  act  of  duty  and  conformity  to  the 
will  of  my  parents,  strengthened  by  my 
own  conviction  that  I  was  bound  to 
help  them  by  every  means  in  my  power. 
The  theatrical  profession  was,  however, 
utterly  distasteful  to  me,  though  acting 
itself  was  not,  and  every  detail  of  my 
future  vocation  was  more  or  less  repug- 
nant to  me.  Xor  did  custom  ever  ren- 
der this  aversion  less  ;  liking  my  work 
so  little,  it  is  wonderful  to  me  that  I 
ever  achieved  any  success  at  all.  The 
dramatic  element  inherent  in  my  organ- 
ization must  have  been  very  powerful 
to  have  enabled  me  without  either  study 
or  love  of  my  profession  to  do  anything 
worth  anything  in  it.  Coming  of  a 
family  of  real  artists,  1  have  never  felt 
that  I  deserved  that  honorable  name.'' 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  tirst  appeamnce, 
which  she  herself  relates  with  much 
spirit  as  follows  :  — 

"  My  mother,  who  had  left  the  stage 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  returned 
to  it  on  the  night  of  my  firet  appear- 
ance, that  I  might  have  the  comfort 
and  support  of  her  being  with  me  in 
my  trial.  .  .  .  My  dear  Aunt  Dall,  my 
maid,  and  the  theatre  dresser  performed 
my  toilet  for  me,  and  there  I  sat,  ready 
for  execution,  with  the  palms  of  my 
hands  convulsively  pressed  together, 
and  the  tears  brimming  slowly  over 
down  my  rouged  cheeks.  At  last '  Miss 
Kemble  called  for  the  stage,  ma'am  ! ' 
started  me  on  my  feet,  and  I  was  led 
round  to  the  side  scene  opposite  that 
from  which  I  saw  my  mother  advance 
on  the  stage,  and  while  the  uproar  of 
reception  filled  me  with  terror,  dear  old 
Mrs.  Davenport,  and  dear  Mr.  Keeley, 
and  lialf  the  dramatis  personce  of  the 
play  stood  round  me  as  I  lay  all  but  in- 
sensible  ill   niv   aunt's   arms.     '  Xever 


mind  'em  I  Miss  Kemble,'  urged  Kee- 
ley, '  don't  think  of  'em  any  more  than 
if  they' were  so  many  rows  of  cabbages  ! ' 
'  Nurse  !  '  called  my  mother,  and  on 
waddled  Mrs.  Davenport,  and  turning 
back,  called  '  Juliet  I '  My  aunt  gave 
me  an  impulse  forward,  and  I  ran 
straight  across  the  stage,  stunned  with 
the  tremendous  shout  that  greeted  me, 
my  eyes  covered  with  mist,  and  the 
green  baize  flooring  of  the  stage  feeling 
as  if  it  rose  up  against  my  feet ;  but  I 
got  hold  of  my  mother,  and  stood  like 
a  terrified  creature  at  bay,  confronting 
the  huge  theatre  full  of  human  beings. 
I  do  not  think  a  word  I  uttered  during 
the  scene  could  have  been  audible  ;  in 
the  next,  the  ball-room,  I  began  to  for- 
get myself ;  in  the  following  one,  the 
balcony  sceue,  I  had  done  so,  and,  for 
aught  I  knew,  I  was  Juliet,  the  passion 
I  was  uttering  sending  hot  M'aves  of 
blushes  all  over  my  neck  and  shoulders, 
while  the  poetry  sounded  like  music  to 
me  as  I  spoke  it,  with  no  consciousness 
of  anything  before  me,  utterly  trans- 
ported into  the  imaginary  existence  of 
the  play.  After  this,  I  did  not  return 
into  myself  till  all  was  over,  and  amid  a 
tumultuous  storm  of  applause,  congrat- 
ulation, teal's,  embraces,  and  a  general 
joyous  explosion  of  unutterable  relief 
at  the  fortunate  termination  of  my  at- 
tempt, we  went  home.  And  so  my  life 
was  determined,  and  I  devoted  myself 
to  an  avocation  which  I  never  liked  or 
honored,  and  about  the  very  nature  of 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  come 
to  any  decided  opinion."  To  this  she 
adds  :  "  When  I  saw  the  shop  win- 
dows full  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
sketch  of  me,  and  knew  myself  the  sub- 
ject of  almost  daily  newspaper  notices  ; 
when  plates  and  saucers  were  bi-ought 
to  me  with  small  figures  of  me  as  Juliet 
on  them,  when  gentlemen  showed  me 
lovely  buff-colored  neck  handkerchiefs 
which  they  had  bought,  and  which  had, 
as  I  thought,  pretty  lilac  flowers  all  over 
them,  which  proved  on  nearer  iuspec- 
■  tion  to  be  minute  copies  of  Lawrence's 
head  of  me, —  I,  not  unnaturally,  in 
the  fulness  of  my  experience,  believed 
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m  my  own  success. 

But    Fannv  Kemble    was    too  clear 
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lighted  and  far  too  cognizant  of  all  that 
is  required  and  implied  in  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  a  great  actor  or  actress 
to  be  finally  deceived  as  to  her  own 
performance.  No  one  more  than  her- 
self recognized  the  truth  of  Harness's 
criticism,  that  ^'  seeing  Fanny  Kemble 
act  was  exactly  like  looking  at  Mrs. 
Siddons  through  the  diminishing  end  of 
an  opera-glass,"  or  the  loss  and  gain  to 
herself  that  the  likeness  to  her  great 
aunt  entailed  upon  her.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  wild  Jurore  with  which  Lon- 
don greeted  her  appearance  as  Juliet  in 
1829  was  never  equalled  in  her  subse- 
quent parts.  Indeed,  when  in  1832 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  passed  from 
the  Kemble  management,  and  Fanny 
Kemble  came  to  America,  the  best  days 
of  her  theatrical  career  may  be  said 
to  have  ended.  The  record  of  her 
triumph  as  an  actress  belongs  to  the 
record  of  her  girlhood.  It  began  and 
ended  practically  in  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  the  theatre  which,  as  she  her- 
self says,  her  uncle,  John  Kemble, 
built,  where  he  and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons, took  leave  of  the  stage,  and  where 
she  made  her  first  entrance  upon  it. 

Ella  MacMahon. 


From  All  The  Year  Bound. 
LANDSLIPS. 

The  disaster  which  has  fallen  upon 
Sandgate,  one  of  the  quietest  and  pleas- 
ante  st  of  watering-places  on  the  South 
Coast,  can  hardly  be  matched  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  past,  as  far  as  these  islands 
are  concerned.  Earthquakes  we  have 
had,  and  more  of  them  than  any  one 
would  expect  who  has  not  studied  the 
subject,  and  some  even  in  the  present 
century  of  a  serious  character,  yet  the 
•damage  caused  by  them  has  been 
slight,  compared  with  the  wreck  of 
the  charming  little  town  on  the  Kent- 
ish const.  Indeed,  such  a  landslip, 
although  more  limited  in  range,  is 
more  destructive  in  its  effects  than  an 
ordinary  earthquake  shock,  which  gives 
people  a  shake-up,  but  leaves  them 
practically  where  they  were.  But  the 
landslip   carries  away  foundations,  su- 


perstructures, gardens,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  involving  everything  in  one 
common  ruin. 

Traces  of  enormous  landslips  are  not 
uncommon  as  features  in  a  landscape, 
and  the  agencies  at  work  in  levelling 
the  hills  and  filling  up  the  valleys  occa* 
sionally  give  proof  of  their  activity  in  a 
very  startling  manner.  It  was  a  tre- 
mendous sljMe  of  earth  that  foimed  the 
sheltered  and  romantic  district  of  the 
Undercliff  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  some 
remote  period,  and  in  many  places 
round  about  our  coasts,  and  even  in 
inland  districts,  are  the  evidences  of 
extensive  movements  of  the  earth  in 
the  nature  of  landslips.  But  the  his- 
toric record  of  such  events  is  very  im- 
perfect, and  can  only  be  pieced  out  with 
fragments.  Yet  sundry  catastrophes  of 
a  like  character  may  be  recalled,  with 
the  common  feature  of  ruin  and  de- 
struction brought  upon  people  in  a  way 
they  could  not  have  anticipated  or  have 
guarded  against  by  any  efforts  of  their 
own. 

Not  exactly  a  landslip,  and  yet  hardly 
to  be  otherwise  described,  was  the 
curious  occurrence  in  1668,  recorded  in 
the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  by 
which  the  parish  of  Down  ham,  in  Suf- 
folk, was  overwhelmed  and  almost  de- 
stroyed. The  surface  of  a  great  area 
of  sandy  waste,  becoming  loosened  by 
the  action  of  continuous  south-westerly 
gales,  was  driven  bodily  upon  the  cul- 
tivated soil,  destroying  the  corn-lands 
and  driving  into  the  little  town  ;  *'  where 
it  hath  buried  and  destroyed  divers 
houses,  and  hath  forced  people  to  pre- 
serve the  remainder  at  a  greater  cost 
than  they  were  worth."  The  other 
end  of  the  town  was  even  in  wors^ 
plight,  for  there  many  houses  were 
overthrown  and  buried,  and  their  pas- 
tures and  meadows  destroyed. 

Another  and  an  amphibious  kind  of 
calamity,  neither  landslip  nor  inunda- 
tion, but  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
both,  was  the  bursting  of  Sol  way  Moss 
in  1771,  when  a  half-solid  flood  of  peat 
and  bog  was  poured  over  the  fertile 
valley  in  its  track.  A  farmer  whose 
house  was  destroyed  and  who  had  to 
fly  for  his  life  before  the  advancing  wall 
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of  mud,  declared  that  his  first  thought 
was  that  bis  dunghUl  had  broken  loose 
and  was  advancing  against  him.  Any* 
how  the  torrent  covered  six  hundred 
acres  of  good  arable  land  and  destroyed 
sixty  or  seventy  houses,  although, 
thanks  to  the  sluggish  nature  of  the 
invading  mixture,  no  human  lives  were 
sacrificed,  but  of  cattle  and  sheep  the 
loss  was  great. 

Here  is  the  contemporary  account  of 
an  unmistakable  landslip  on  a  large 
scale,  which  occurred  in  1793  near  the 
village  of  Colebrook,  now  a  great  centre 
of  ironworks  and  blast  furnaces,  but 
then  a  thoroughly  rural,  secluded  spot. 
The  scene  was  a  pleasant  slope  above 
the  river  Severn,  where  a  family  dwelt 
in  a  farmhouse,  about  five  thousand 
yards  distant  from  the  river. 

*'  The  man  of  the  house  got  up  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  —  the  sea- 
son was  towards  the  end  of  May  —  but 
when  going  to  his  work,  he  heard  a 
strange,  rumbling  noise,  and  felt  the 
ground  shake  under  him,  whereupon  he 
roused  up  all  his  family.  They  per- 
ceived the  ground  begin  to  move,  but 
knew  not  which  way  to  run.  However, 
they  providentially  and  wonderfully  es- 
caped by  taking  an  immediate  flight,  for 
just  as  they  got  to  an  adjacent  wood, 
the  ground  they  had  left  separated  from 
that  on  which  they  stood.  They  first 
observed  a  small  crack  in  the  ground, 
about  four  or  five  inches  wide  and  a 
field  that  was  sown  with  oats,  to  heave 
up  and  roll  about  like  waves  of  water  ; 
the  trees  moved  as  if  blown  with  the 
%vind,  but  the  air  was  calm  and  serene. 
The  Severn,  in  which  at  that  time  was 
a  considerable  fiood,  was  agitated  very 
much,  and  the  current  seemed  to  run 
upwards.  They  perceived  a  great  crack 
run  very  quick  up  the  ground  from  the 
river.  Immediately  about  thirty  acres 
of  land,  with  the  hedges  and  trees 
standing,  except  a  few  that  were  over- 
turned, moved,  with  great  force  and 
swiftness,  towards  the  Severn,  attended 
with  great  and  uncommon  noise,  com- 
pared to  a  large  flock  of  sheep  running 
swiftly.  That  part  of  the  land  next  the 
river  was  a  small  wood,  in  which  grew 
twenty   large   oaks.     The   wood   was 


pushed  with  such  velocity  into  the 
Severn  that  it  forced  the  water  up  in 
columns  a  considerable  height,  like 
mighty  fountains,  and  drove  the  bed  of 
the  river  before  it.  The  current  being 
instantly  stopped,  occasioned  a  great 
inundation  above,  and  so  sudden  a  fall 
below,  that  many  fish  were  left  on  dry 
land,  and  many  barges  were  heeled 
over,  and  when  the  stream  came  down 
were  sunk.  The  river  soon  took  its 
course  over  a  large  meadow,  and  in 
three  days  wore  a  navigable  channel 
there.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
completed  this  dreadful  scene." 

A  similar  catastrophe  had  occurred  in 
1764  at  Aston,  Gloucester,  where  a  mass 
of  earth  sixteen  acres  in  extent,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  depth,  slid  down 
from  the  side  of  Bredon  Hill,  burying 
the  neighboring  pastures,  and  covering 
up  trees,  bushes,  fences,  and  all  signs 
of  cultivation  under  the  dihris. 

A  landslip  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
Colebrook  disaster  occurred  on  the  six- 
teenth of  April,  1793,  when  a  large  plot 
of  ground  manv  acres  in  extent  moved 
off  from  its  own  proper  moorings  in  the 
parish  of  Fownhope,  in  Herefordshire, 
near  the  river  Wye,  and  with  trees 
and  buildings  all  standing,  slid  bodily 
down  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  suddenly 
diverting  its  course,  and  causing  much 
loss  and  damage. 

All  these  disasters  seem  to  have  fol- 
lowed a  season  of  heavy  and  continuous 
rains,  and  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  marked  by  extraordinary 
and  long-continued  rains,  causing  fioods 
and  inundations  in  all  directions,  and 
bringing  about  many  minor  landslips. 
Of  these  the  most  noticeable  was  the 
opening  of  a  huge  chasm  in  Bredon 
Hill,  a  noted  summit  lying  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and 
Worcester.  The  southern  slope  of  Bre- 
don was  the  scene  of  a  landslip  already 
noted,  while  the  more  precipitous  es- 
carpment towards  Worcestershire  now 
seems  to  have  split  into  a  great  fissure. 

Again,  in  1804,  on  the  fourth  of  May, 
a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind  was 
accompanied  by  the  fall  of  "  a  vast  body 
of  earth  from  Beechen  Cliffs,  near  Bath, 
with  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  ; "  a 
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thicket  of  trees  and  bushes  being  pre- 
cipitated into  the  road  below,  a  move- 
.ment  which  suggested  to  observers  of  a 
literary  turn  the  progress  of  Birnam 
Wood  to  Dunsinane.  Another  serious 
landslip  is  recorded  in  1816,  the  scene 
being  in  Norway,  at  Tiller,  near  Dron- 
theim,  where  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land,  with  a  depth  of 
sixty  feet,  slipped  into  the  river  Nid, 
near  Store  Foss.  The  mouth  was 
March,  more  fruitful  in  such  disasters 
than  any  other,  but  although  there  had 
been  heavy  rains  previously,  a  hard 
frost  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  disas- 
ter. The  church,  the  bridge,  and  farm- 
house disappeared,  the  farmer  was 
killed  in  trying  to  rescue  his  children, 
and  some  eighteen  others  lost  their 
lives  either  in  the  landslip  or  the  inun- 
dation that  followed.  Four  years  later, 
in  1820,  according  to  the  "  Annual 
Register,"  "  the  German  papers  men- 
tion that  the  village  of  Strau,  in  Bohe- 
mia, situated  on  a  sandhill,  was  lately 
swallowed  up  during  the  night  by  the 
sinking  of  the  hill,  whose  base  had  been 
undermined  by  tlie  passage  of  subterra- 
nean waters."  All  the  inhabitants  es- 
caped, but  hardly  a  trace  remained  of 
the  once  smilmg  village. 

The  gigantic  catastrophes  recorded 
from  time  to  time  in  Alpine  regions, 
the  destruction  wrought  by  avalanches 
or  the  disruption  of  glaciers,  and  the 
fall  of  mountains,  do  not  come  within 
our. scope.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  fall  of  the  Rossberg  mountain 
behind  the  Righi  in  Switzerland  in 
1806,  with  great  destruction  of  villages 
and  hamlets  and  the  loss  of  Ove  hun- 
dred lives,  and  the  comparatively  recent 
destruction  of  Elm,  canton  of  Glarus, 
where  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhab- 
itants perished.  And  the  disaster  in 
July  last,  at  St.  Gervais,  in  French 
Savoy,  in  which  villages  and  a  great 
hotel  were  destroyed,  with  many  hu- 
man victims,  will  be  freshly  remem- 
bered. 

On  a  much  smaller  scale  is  our  next 
catastrophe,  but  it  is  nearer  home,  and 
its  interest  is  heightened  by  its  connec- 
tion with  the  early  days  of  the  gifted 
author    of   "Jane   Eyre."    "At   Ha- 


worth,  in  Yorkshire,"  says  the  laconic 
chronicle  of  the  event,  "  the  highlands 
on  Stanbury  Moor  opened  into  a  chasm 
forming  cavities  two  hundred  and  six 
hundred  yards  in  circumference,  from 
which  issued  two  torrents  of  mud  and 
water,  breaking  down  bridges  and  over- 
throwing cottages  in  their  progress. 
The  river  Aire  was  poisoned  as  far  ais 
Leeds,  and  all  the  fish  destroyed." 
Now  at  that  time  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Bronte  was  perpetual  curate  of  Ha- 
worth,  a  widower  with  a  young  family, 
the  eldest,  Charlotte,  being  then  eight 
years  old.  Mr.  Bronte  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  disaster,  and  improved  the 
occasion  in  a  sermon  to  his  parishioners 
which  was  printed,  together  with  a 
poem  he  wrote  upon  the  occasion,  and 
was  reprinted  in  1885  by  R.  Brown, 
Ilaworth.  The  preacher  describes  his 
own  feelings  of  alarm,  heightened  by 
the  belief  that  his  children  were  actu- 
ally on  the  scene  of  the  portentous 
outbreak.  "I  had  sent  my  little  chil- 
dren ...  to  take  an  airing  on  the 
common.  They  stayed  longer  than  I 
expected.  ...  I  went  to  an  upper  win- 
dow to  look  for  their  return.  The 
heavens  over  the  moors  were  blacken- 
ing fast.  ...  I  heard  a  deep  distant 
explosion  resembling,  yet  differing  from 
thunder,  and  I  perceived  a  gentle  tremor 
in  the  chamber."  The  children,  as  it 
turned  out,  had  gained  a  place  of  safety 
and  shelter  before  the  disaster  occurred, 
which  would  have  been  indeed  calam- 
itous had  it  swallowed  up  "  Jane  Eyre." 
Mr.  Bronte's  poem,  by  the  way,  is  not 
without  its  vigorous  passages  :  — 

But,  see  !  the  solid  ground  like  ocean  driven 
With  mighty  force  by  the  four  winds  of 

heaven, 
In  strange  commotion  rolls  its  earthy  tide  I 

In  1828,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  there 
occurred  a  serious  landslip  and  fall  of 
cliff  at  Hastings,  "  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
east  of  the  town,  just  beyond  the  east 
well."  In  April,  1829,  there  was  a 
considerable  slip  and  fall  of  rock  at 
Nottingham.  The  town  is  built  on 
sandstone  rock,  which  here  and  there 
crops  up  among  houses  and  gardens,  in 
curious  and   romantic  fashion.     Shel- 
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tered  by  a  wall  of  rock,  a  row  of  cot- 
tages, and  a  public-house  called  The 
Loggerheads,  had  stood  in  safety  for 
generations ;  but  one  fine  morning  the 
wall  slid  down  and  toppled  over,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  the  dwellings  in 
.question.  All  the  inmates  saved  them- 
.selves  ;  but  among  the  debris  the  coat- 
tails  of  a  victim  were  seen  protruding. 
They  belonged  to  a  young  man  who 
had  been  passing  at  the  time,  and  who 
was  dug  out  insensible,  but  who  eventu- 
ally recovered. 

A  really  terrible  landslip  was  that  of 
1839,  on  Christmas  eve,  on  the  coast  of 
Devon,  at  a*  place  called  Pinney,  near 
Lyme  Regis,  when  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  cliff,  with  fields,  houses,  trees, 
and  gardens,  fell  into  ruins.  Cottagers 
who  had  been  making  merry  with  dis- 
tant friends  on  Christmas  eve,  returned 
to  find  that  not  a  vestige  of  their  homes 
remained,  nor  of  the  place  where  they 
had  stood ;  all  had  disappeared  in  a 
vast  chasm  three  hundred  feet  wide 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  f«et  deep. 
Another  landslip  of  smaller  extent  oc- 
curred in  the  same  region  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

A  landslip  on  the  cliffs  between 
Brighton  and  llottingdeau,  in  1843, 
carried  with  it  two  men  who  were  walk- 
ing along  the  heights,  and  they  fell 
with  the  falling  cliff  to  a  depth  of  a 
hundred  feet.  One  man  was  killed,  the 
other  escaped  with  a  few  bruises.  In 
the  following  year,  after  a  wet  winter, 
some  three  acres  of  rock  and  earth, 
with  forty  well-grown  oak-trees,  slid 
down  Dudnor's  Hill,  at  Dormington,  in 
Herefordshire,  for  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards,  then  all  came  to  a  stand 
on  the  margin  of  the  river  Frome. 

The  Holmfirth  disaster  of  1852,  which 
involved  the  loss  of  a  hundred  lives, 
and  destroyed  property  to  the  amount 
of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was 
caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  reservoir, 
and  does  not  come  within  our  category, 
and  when  railway  embankments  give 
way,  the  occuiTence  is  to  be  classed 
rather  as  an  engineering  disaster  than 
as  in  the  range  of  natural  phenomena. 
But  a  heavy  fall  of  chalk  in  Abbot's 
Cliff  tunnef  in  January,  1877,  followed 


next  day  by  a  serious  landslip  on  the 
line  near  Dover,  was  due  rather  to  nat- 
ural causes  than  to  any  defect  m  con- 
struction. But  all  trafiic  between 
Folkestone  and  Dover  was  suspended 
for  several  weeks,  and  omnibuses  took 
the  passengers  from  one  place  to  the 
other.  Later  in  the  same  j^ear  a  curi- 
ous incident  occurred  at  Camborne,  in 
Cornwall,  where  the  local  volunteers 
had  just  been  dismissed  from  a  full 
parade  on  their  own  ground,  when  just 
after  the  last  men  had  marched  off,  the 
whole  parade  ground  disappeared  with 
a  terrible  noise,  and  in  its  place  opened 
out  a  horrible  chasm,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  wide,  and  six  hundred  feet 
deep.  Presumably  the  fall  was  caused 
by  the  breaking  in  of  the  roof  of  some 
abandoned  mine,  and,  doubtless,  the 
measured  tramp  of  the  volunteers  on 
the  surface  had  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  slip. 

The  district  of  chalk  and  sand,  with 
its  bold  .cliffs  trnd-  romantic  fissures, 
which  give  such  a  charm  to  the  Kentish 
coast,  is  not  without  its  experiences  of 
landslips.  At  one  time  or  other  the 
old  Homan  station,  Portus  Leniauis, 
known  in  the  neighborhood  as  Studfall 
Castle,  must  have  experienced  a  fatal 
landslip  in  which  were  buried  half  its 
walls  and  towers,  perhaps  choking  the 
river-bed  and  sending  it  round  by  a 
distant  course.  But  coming  to  times 
less  remote,  yet  so  long  ago  as  1801, 
when  Sandgate  Castle  was  mounted 
with  guns,  and  might  expect  at  any 
time  to  exchange  a  shot  with  a  French 
frigate  or  privateer,  there  happened  in 
that  year,  on  the  eighth  of  March,  a 
downfall  thus  recorded  by  the  chron- 
icler of  the  period  :  — 

'^  An  immense  portion  of  that  stupen- 
dous eminence,  the  cliff,  borderinsr  the 
sea  between  Folkestone  and  Sandsrate, 
at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  frt)m  the 
former,  suddenly  gave  way  and  was 
precipitated  below  with  great  violence, 
and  several  smaller  fragments  have 
continued  falling  at  various  times. 
The  footpath  from  Sandgate  to  Folke- 
stone went  across  the  part  destroyed, 
but  happily  nobody  was  passing  at  the 
time."    And  on  the  other  side  of  Folke* 
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«tone,  a  new  road  which  had  been  laid 
out  not  many  yeai*s  ago  towards  the 
romantic  chasm  called  the  Warpen, 
was  by  some  movement  of  the  earth, 
altogetlier  crumpled  up  and  destroyed. 
But  the  recent  landslip  at  Sandgate 
is  unexampled  in  the  greatness  of  its 
effects.  On  a  barren  hillside  the  earth- 
slide  would  not  have  been  of  much  con- 
sequence, but  coming  upon  a  thriving 
little  town  and  utterly  dismantling  and 
ruining  the  best  part  of  it.  the  disaster 
becomes  something  terrible,  especially 
.to  those  who,  like  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  can  only  m(ike  both  ends  meet 
with  extreme  difficulty.  Thvee-quartei-s 
.of  a  mile  of  sea-front  drawn  forward 
like  a  strip  of  carpet,  and  crumpling  up 
and  breaking  everything  it  brings  with 
.it,  terrace,  streets,  villas,  forms  a  dis- 
aster  of  such  proportions  that  only 
national  aid  can  repair  what  is  really  a 
national  calamity.  There  was  nothing 
about  Sandgate  to  suggest  the  danger  of 
such  a  catastrophe.  The  town  had 
.grown  and  increased,  and  had  become 
a  picture  of  brightness  and  verdure, 
but  it  was  no  latter-day  watering-place, 
.got  up  by  speculators  and  buildei*8. 
When  Folkestone  was,  if  not  a  fuzzy 
down,  yet  a  very  small  and  llshy  town 
with  a  silted-up  harbor,  and  narrow 
streets  festooned  wittl  dry  dabs,  Sand- 
gate was  a  neat  little  watering-place, 
not  much  known  to  Londoners,  but  the 
resort  of  gentle  and  simple  from  the 
county  of  Kent.  To  place  little  Sand- 
gate in  a  way  to  regain  its  former  state 
of  quiet  prosperity  and  independence, 
is  a  matter  surely  not  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  this  great  and  wealthy  coun- 
.try.  There  is  a  feeling,  too,  among  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood,  that  the 
action  of  the  Trinity  Board  in  blowing 
up  with  heavy  charges  of  dynamite  the 
wrecks  of  the  Calypso  and  the  Ben  ve- 
nue in  the  bay  before  the  town,  was  at 
all  events  contributory  to  the  disaster. 
The  earth-waves  caused  by  heavy  ex- 
plosions travel  far  and  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  surrounding  strata,  and  the 
official  dynamiting  may  have  started  a 
landslip  which  might  otherwise  not 
have  come  off  for  another  hundred 
years,  and  perhaps  not  even  then. 


From  Chambers*  Journal. 
SAFEP. 


The  city  of  Safed  is  .picturesquely 
situated  high  on  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali.  ^^  Kas-el-JeltP'  is  a  name 
common  among  the  natives  (the  head 
of  Gralilee).  It  is  the  highest  city  in 
the  land,  being  twenty-seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and 
thirty-three  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
above  the  Sea  of  Gralilee.  The. castle- 
hill  is  the  highest  point  to  westward  of 
the  range  of  hills  lying  between  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  the  Wadles  Tjeimdn 
and  'AmM.  It  is  almost  severed  from 
its  fellows  by  the  Wady  Ham ra,  where 
gardens  are  always  green,  watered  by 
perennial  springs.  Of  .the  once  noble 
castle  nothing  remains  but  a  confused 
heap,  visible  from  afar.  The  city  is 
built  around  this  hill  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  open  to  the  north,  spreading 
a  little  up  the  hill  beyond  the  wady  to 
the  east ;  the  "  toe "  peering  over  a 
little  mound  southward,  whence  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is 
seen. 

The  view  from  the  castle -hill  is  wide 
and  varied,  although  not  so  extensive 
as  that  from  the  neighboring  height  of 
Jebel  Cana&n.  The  road  to  Damascus 
winds  through  olive  groves  north-east- 
wards, and  disappeai*s  between  two 
rounded  grassy  hills  that  guard  the  de- 
scent to  the  Waters  of  Merom.  On  th6 
hillside  to  the  left  two  little  hamlets, 
'Ain  lUreh  and 'Ain-ez-ZaitQn,  are  hud- 
dled closely  together  beside  the  springs 
from  which  their  names  are  tak^n, 
whose  tiny  silver  streams  glide  under 
the  shadow  of  fig,  pomegranate,  and 
vine  that  clothe  the  cultivated  slopes 
below. 

The  mud  walls  of  man}'  villages 
marking  the  sites  of  ancient  Galilean 
cities  stud  the  landscape  to  the  north 
and  north-west.  The  old  fortress  of 
Gischala  is  only  just  hidden  by  the 
shoulder  of  a  hill.  Over  against  us  to 
the  west  is  the  Jermdk  range,  cut  off 
from  the  Safed  hills  by  Wady  Leim(ln, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "  Wady-el- 
Tawahln  "  (Valley  of  Mills),  from  the 
number  of  primitive  mills  with  ivy- 
covered  walls  in  the  midst  of  brambly 
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thickets,  driven  by  the  water  which 
flows  all  the  year  round  in  the  bottom 
of  the  gorge.  The  rocky,  precipitous 
sides  are  in  some  parts  not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height.  Deep 
in  the  bosom  of  the  valley  is  a  curious 
intermittent  spring,  a  constant  source 
of  wonderment  to  the  natives,  who  call 
it  the  ^'  well  of  the  demons/' 

Jcbel  Jennflk,  a  finely  shaped  moun- 
tain, the  most  northerly  point  of  the 
range  of  that  name,  is  the  highest  in 
Palestine,  rising  to  a  height  of  four 
thousand  feet.  On  the  gentle  slope  at 
its  western  base  stands  the  ancient 
synagogue  of  Meiron,  a  sanctuary  and 
place  of  pilgrimage  to  pious  Jews  all 
over  the  world.  Strange  tales  are  told 
of  their  doings  at  the  great  festival 
called  the  "feast  of  the  burning," 
which  is  held  here  annually.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  identify  this  place 
with  the  Meroz  so  bitterly  mentioned  in 
the  song  of  Deborah.  Tabor  appears 
like  a  great  dark  beehive  sitting  at  the 
corner  of  the  magniticent  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  which,  beyond  the  uplands  of 
Nazareth,  stretches  away  to  the  base  of 
Mount  Carmel  by  the  sea.*  Little  Her- 
mon,  with  the  white- walled  church  on 
its  north-western  slope,  marking  the 
site  of  Nain  ;  Gilboa,  of  tragic  mem- 
ory ;  and  the  mountains  of  Samaria 
beyond  ;  Ebal  and  Gerizim  raising  their 
proud  shoulders  above  their  fellows,  as 
if  to  boast  of  their  ancient  fame,  are 
all  visible  from  where  we  stand.  From 
no  point  are  the  blue  waters  of  Galilee 
seen  to  greater  advantage.  Deep  set 
among  surrounding  hills,  when  spring 
throws  her  mantle  of  dazzling  green  over 
tlie  land,  it  is  a  veritable  "  sapphire  in 
the  midst  of  emeralds."  The  curiously 
arranged  hills  of  Jauld,n,  volcanoes  of 
the  antique  world,  whose  fires  have 
been  quenched  for  ages,  lie  eastward 
like  huge,  dark  masses  rolled  down 
fiH>m  the  majestic  sides  of  Great  Her- 
mon.  Beyond  them  we  see  the  far- 
stretching  plains  of  Haur&n,  the  wealth 
of  whose  soil  is  not  yet  known  to  this 
generatioti,  the  giant  forms  of  the 
Hauran  mountains — Jebel-ed-Druse  — 
looming  up  on  the  6dge  of  the  desert 
some  eighty  miles  away.    To  the  south- 


east lie  the  beautifully  rounded,  thickly 
wooded  hills  of  Gilead,  yielding  pasture 
and  shelter  to  the  fiocks  as  of  old  ;  and 
when  the  air  is  perfectly  clear,  the  grim 
heights  of  the  mountains  of  Moab  may 
be  seen  touching  the  sky  away  in  the 
south. 

The  high  and  isolated  position  of 
Safed  renders  it  comparatively  secure 
from  epidemics,  notwithstanding  the 
insanitary  conditions  that  prevail.  It 
is  the  most  populous  city  in  northern 
Palestine  ;  but  anything  like  accuracy 
in  estimating  the  numbers  in  this  coun- 
try is  impossible.  Of  Moslems  there 
may  be  from  five  to  six  thousand ; 
Christians,  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred ;  Jews,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand.  Two  influences,  acting  in 
opposite  directions,  affect  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  Jews.  The  <iensus  is  given 
in  by  heads  of  communities,  who  are 
always  more  or  less  open  to  corruption. 
The  returns  made  to  the  religious  heads 
are  sure  to  be  as  large  as  possible  — 
that  is,  as  large  as  they  can  with  de- 
cency be  made.  The  pious  contributors 
of  alms  for  the  support  of  the  holy 
Jews  in  Palestine  regulate  their  sub- 
scriptions to  some  extent  by  the  num- 
bers to  whom  relief  is  to  be  given.  If 
the  numbers  can  be  increased  a  little^ 
there  will  be  all  the  more  for  the  honA 
fide  recipients.  Scrupulousness  in  se- 
curing advantage  has  not  been  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  race  since  the 
day  on  which  the  artful  Jacob  deceived 
poor  blind  old  Isaac.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  tax  is  levied  by  the  government 
on  all  Ottoman  subjects,  at  so  much 
per  head  of  population.  The  same  in- 
terest which  in  the  former  case  leads  to 
increase,  in  this  prompts  to  diminish 
the  returns ;  the  result,  of  course,  is 
that  there  are  no  reliable  statistics. 
The  figures  given  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  approximation. 

Education  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Educa- 
tion, properly  so  called,  has  indeed,  un- 
til recently,  been  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  inhabitants.  Among  the  Jews,  the 
ability  to  read  Hebrew,  whether  under- 
standing it  or  not,  is  common  enough ^ 
and  many  of  them  can  write  and  reckon 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  mani^  a  little 
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Bhop  ;  but  there  education  stops.  Only 
a  few  who  have  been  out  in  the  world 
on  begging  expeditions  have  any  gen- 
eral information,  and  this  they  are  by 
no  means  desirous  to  impart.  Judaism 
resembles  Bomanism  very  closely  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  knowing  ones 
try  to  keep  the  common  people  in  igno- 
rance. Among  the  Arabs,  again,  out- 
side the  government  circles,  men  who 
can  read  and  write  to  any  purpose  are 
as  scarce  as  snowdrifts  in  Palestine. 
The  soil,  which  has  been  so  little  dis- 
turbed by  cultivation,  and  is  so  thinly 
sown  with  wheat,  affords  magniticent 
opportunities  for  the  growth  of  weeds 
and  thistles.  Weeds  and  thistles  there 
are  in  abundance.  The  minds  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  are  dominated  by  supersti- 
tion. Their  religious  observances  are 
cherished  in  proportion  as  they  derive 
their  sanction  from  supei-stition.  This 
accounts  largely  for  the  bitterness  of 
their  bigotry.  Many  are  the  strange 
customs  to  which  these  people  yield 
willing  homage  ;  what  follows  is  a  fair 
example* 

The  night  of  July  12,  1889,  I  spent 
in  8af  ed.  The  moon  rose  with  all  her 
Syrian  splendor,  revealing  beauties  in 
the  landscape  unsuspected  under  the 
fierce  glare  of  the  sun.  We  watched 
her  slow  ascent  into  the  cloudless 
heavens,  and  amused  ourselves  a  while 
trying  to  identify  places  around^ 
wrapped  in  the  clear  amber  of  her 
beams.  We  had  not  long  retired,  when 
a  loud  crash  resounded  through  the 
still  night  air,  followed  by  the  clang  of 
drums  and  an  indescribable  mixture  of 
noises,  increasing  in  volume  eveiy  mo- 
ment, produced  by  clashing  tin  cans 
and  crockery,  thumping  upon  boards 
with  great  sticks,  firing  of  guns,  the 
hoarse  shoutings  of  men,  the  piercing 
voices  of  children,  and,  high  above  all, 
the  shrill  cry  of  the  women  —  a  peculiar 
cry,  uttered  in  times  of  great  excite- 
ment, whether  of  joy,  of  sorrow,  or  of 
anxiety.  The  din  grew  thicker,  and 
the  sijrelling  sound .  floated  away  over 
intervening  valleys,  to  echo  among  the 
moonlit  hills,  as  one  part  of  the  city 
after  another  awoke  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  occasion,  to  contribute  its  share 


to  the  general  uproar  and  confusion. 
We  came  forth  in  haste  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  alarm.  The  streets  below 
us  were  filled  by  a  wildly  gesticulating 
mob,  howling  fiercely,  with  eyes  of 
fiame  directed  to  the  moon.  Instinc- 
tively we  looked  towards  the  pale  queen 
of  night,  and  saw  a  little  black  notch,  as 
it  were,  cut  out  of  her  bright  circle. 
As  I  listened  intently,  by  and  by  from 
the  babel  below  I  was  able  to  distin- 
guish clearly  the  words,  shouted  over 
and  over  again  by  every  member  of 
the  crowd,  with  every  variety  of  em- 
phasis :  ^^  Ya  hoot  dasher  kamama ! 
Ya  hoot,  minshan  Ullah,  dasher  ka- 
marna,  ahsan  ma  natla'  lak  binnaboot  I  '^ 
Which  may  be  rendered  :  "  O  whale, 
let  go  our  Moon  I  O  whale,  for  Ullah's 
sake,  let  go  our  moon,  or  else  we'll 
come  up  to  you  with  a  club  !  '*  The 
look  of  terror  on  the  faces  of  many 
showed  that  they  only  too  firmly  be- 
lieved what  the  words  indicated.  Kotli- 
ing  was  more  certain  to  them  than  that 
a  great  whale  from  the  vasty  deep  had 
risen  from  the  dark  waters  to  wipe  out 
the  glory  of  the  night  by  making  a  sup- 
per of  the  moon.  Children  cry  for  the 
moon  ;  but  he  had'already  gripped  it  in 
his  awful  jaws  !  Their  only  hope  of 
saving  her  lay  in  their  power  to  give  the 
whale  such  a  fright,  that  in  trembling 
he  should  let  fall  his  prey  and  flee  for 
his  own  life. 

As  -time  passed  and  the  dark  shadow 
spread  more  and  more  over  the  face  of 
the  moon,  their  excitement  grew  almost* 
to  frenzy.  The  whale  did  not  seem  to 
care  for  their  threats,  and  soon  their 
beautiful  moon  would  be  gone  beyond 
recall  I  Full  three-quarters  of  the 
golden  disc  were  obscured  ere  the 
shadow  began  to  move  off.  Then  grad- 
ually a  jubilant  note  rose  from  amid  the 
clangor.  The  shouting  and  the  crash- 
ing and  the  clashing  waxed  merrier,  as 
if  a  s:reat  weisfht  were  beini?  lifted  from 
the  minds  of  the  mob.  They  rushed 
hither  and  thither  with  quickening 
pace,  hallooing,  and  vaporing  their 
clubs  ;  ere  long  the  voice  of  laughter 
was  heard,  and  at  last,  amid  a  burst  of 
shouting,  clashing  of  metal  and  staves, 
accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  mus- 
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ketry  that  made  the  mountains  echo 
again,  the  shadow  passed  from  the  rim, 
and  the  moon  swam  away  gloriously 
in  the  translucent  air.  The  crowd 
speedily  left  the  streets  ;  and  soon  the 
defenders  of  the  moon  were  seen 
stretching  themselves  on  their  rugs  on 
the  roofs,  each  one  perfectly  satisfied 
that  in  rescuing  their  beloved  moon 
from  the  jaws  of  the  whale  he  had  well 
earned  a  night's  repose. 

A  native  gentleman  of  more  than 
average  intelligence  had  joined  us  while 
we  watched  the  strange  scene.  I  asked 
how  the  custom  could  have  risen.  He 
told  me  that  ^'  once  upon  a  time  '*  a 
famous  astronomer  resided  at  the  court 
of  a  certain  great  king.  He  was  a  wise 
man,  and  as  such  honored  of  king  and 
people.  A  man  who  has  knowledge  of 
*'the  stars  in  their  courses"  is  held  to 
be  wise  in  things  far  beyond  the  ken  of 
ordinary  moiiAls.  His  couusel  was 
sought  in  affairs  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance ;  and  his  skill  in  meeting  diffi- 
culties and  in  giving  suitable  advice, 
combined  with  his  well-known  probity, 
secured  for  him  not  only  the  admiration 
but  the  confidence  of  all.  From  his 
observation  of  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  he  had  calculated  that 
on  a  given  date  there*  would  be  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  In  a  moment  of 
unhappy  inspiration  he  told  the  king 
what  would  take' place.  The  king,  like 
so  many  children  of  the  Orient,  was 
superstitious  to  a  degree.  He  did  not 
•doubt  that  some  potent  evil  spell  had 
fallen  upon  his  long-trusted  friend  ;  and 
that,  were  he  left  free,  he  would  by 
his  enchantments  produce  the  effects 
he  had  prophesied,  and  perhaps  blot 
the  moon  out  of  the  heavens.  Kepress- 
ing  all  sentiments  as  Eastern  tyrants  so 
easily  can,  he  ordered  his  quondam 
counsellor  to  be  put  fast  in  prison  and 
kept  there  until  the  time  should  pass 
and  the  event  declare  whether  or  not 
he  had  spoken  honestly.  The  astron- 
omer went  to  prison,  but  waited  confi- 
dently the  hour  and  the  event  that 
should  set  him  free.    At  length   the 


appointed  night  came,  and  exactly  at 
the  hour  indicated  by  ..he  astronomer  a 
bit  seemed  taken  out  of  the  moon. 
But,  alas  I  the  king  slept ;  for  any  one 
to  awaken  him  it  would  be  certain 
death  ;  if  he  did  not  see  the  eclipse, 
there  would  be  no  escape  for  the 
astronomer.  Anxiety  gave  way  to  an- 
guish as  the  shadow  spread,  covering 
almost  the  entire  disc,  and  still  the  king 
slept.  Suddenly  rousing  himself,  the 
prisoner  declared  to  his  custodians  that 
a  great  whale  had  come  from  the  dis- 
tant floods. to  swallow  the  moon,  that 
unless  the  people  made  a  fearful  noise 
and  frightened  him  away,  they  would 
never  see  their  moon  again.  At  once 
there  arose  on  every. hand  a  confused 
noise,  and  mingling  of  loud,  discordant 
voices  such  as  had  never  been  heard  in 
the  city  before.  As  the  sly  astronomer 
had  intended,  it  penetrated  to  the  ear 
of  the  sleeping  monarch,  who  forth- 
with strode  out  to  learn  the  cause. 
With  his  distressed  subjects  he  looked 
at  the  moon,  and  lo  I  it  had  happened 
according  to  the  words  of  the  wise 
man.  He  sent  messengers  hastily  to 
the  prison  to  fetch  him  forih ;  and 
when  the  moon  escaped  from  the 
shadow  and  soared  in  beauty  once  more 
amid  the  blue,  she  looked  down  upon 
the  astronomer  restored  to  his  honors, 
I  his  royal  master  seeking  by  all  means 
^o  efface  from  his  worthy  counsellor's 
mind  every  trace  of  his  recent  humilia- 
tion. 

To  the  populace  it  was  unnecessary 
to  give  further  explanation  ;  hence  the 
belief  so  prevalent  even  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  in  the  gloomy  twilight  of 
the  unfathomable  abyss  there  is  a  fear- 
ful monster,  who,  consumed  with  a  de- 
sire to  devour  the  moon,  is  ever  ready 
for  an  opportunity  to  pounce  upon  it. 
An  eclipse  is  simply  an  attempt  on  his 
part  to  give  effect  to  his  desire — an 
attempt  in  which  he  fails,  simply  be- 
cause he  is  so  well  watched  and  shouted 
at  and  threatened  that  his  courage  fails 
him  just  when  success  is  touched  I 
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OFF  MY  GAME. 

Fm  oif  my  game,'^  the  golfer  said. 

And  shook  his  locks  in  woe ; 

My  putter  never  lays  me  dead, 

My  drives  will  never  go ; 
Howe'er  I  swing,  howe'er  I  stand, 

Results  are  still  the  same, 
I'm  in  the  bum,  I'm  in  the  sand — 

I'm  off  my  game  ! 

'*  Oh,  would  that  such  mishap  might  fall 

On  Laidlay.or  Macfie, 
That  they  might  toe  or  heel  the  ball, 

And  sclaff  along  like  me  I 
Men  hurry  from  me  in  the  street, 

And  execrate  my  name, 
Old  partners  shun  me  when  we  meet — 

I'jn  off  my  game  I 

"  Why  is  it  that  I  play  at  all  ? 

Let  memory  remind  me 
How  once  I  smote  upon  my  ball. 

And  bunkered  it  —  behind  meJ^ 
I  mostly  slice  into  the  whind, 

And  my  excuse  is  lame  — 
It  cannot  cover  half  my  sins  — 

I'm  off  my  game  ! 

**  I  hate  the  sight  of  all  my  set, 

I  grow  morose  as  Byron  ; 
I  never  loved  a  brassey  yet. 

And  now  I  hate  an  iron. 
'  My  cleek  seems  merely  made  to  top, 

My  putting's  wild  or  tame  ; 
It's  i-eally  time  for  me  to  stop — 

I'moff  my  gamel" 
Longiuau's  Magazine.  A.  LanO. 

>  A  fact. 


TO  A  THRUSH. 

Where  art  thou,  friend,  who  when  March 

winds  were  wailing, 
A  year  since,  brimm'd  my  being  with  thy 

bliss  ? 
Why  silent  now,  when  Winter's  grasp  is 

failing. 
And  Earth  recovering  from  his  frost-fraught 

kiss? 

Why  dost  thou  leave  this  silver  bireh,  these 
larehes, 
Disheartened,  bow'd  beneath  his  parting 
breath  ? 
How  shall  they  bear  the  final  stress — dread 
March's, 
No  chant  to  cheer  them  in  their  strife 
with  death  ? 


Nor  should' St  thou  leave  their  friend  and 
thine,  o'ertaken. 
Downtrodden,   tortured  by  the  tyrant's 
thong. 
Vainly   expecting,    till    thy    song   should 
waken 
Spring,  whose  soft  breath  would  wipe  out 
Winter's  wrong. 

Pardon,  dear  heart,  if  singing  thus  I  blame 
thee; 
(Graceless,  to  doubt  that  songful  heart 
and  true) ; 
Soon  shall  yon  bireh  and  thy  poor  poet 
claim  thee  — 
Yes  I  thou  Shalt  thrill  our  souls  the  Sum- 
mer through. 

I   will   not   listen   to   the    wind's    wail'd 
"Never!" 
I  will  not  deem  thee  dead,  thy  last  song 
simg ; 
Somewhere   thou   lingerest,    and    though 
space  now  sever. 
Still  I  shall  list  to  thee,  these  firs  among. 

Longer  delay  not,  set  all  hearts  a-beating, — 
Primrose,   and  bireh,   and  lareh-blooins 
wait  thy  word ; 
All  long  for  life,  for  Spring,  for  thy  glad 
greetinif,  — 
Sing  till  tlie  dullest,  drowsiest  pulse  is 
stirr'd. 

John  Jurvis  Beresford. 

Temple  Bar. 


SECRETS. 

July  roses  wet  with  rain 
Tap  against  the  window-pane  ; 
There  is  something  they  would  seek. 
Had  they  voices  and  could  speak. 
Silence  seals  their  crimson  lips, 
And  the  dull  rain  drops  and  drips. 

Th'  other  side  the  streaming  glass 
Stands  a  little  sad-eyed  lass  ; 
There  is  something  she  would  seek. 
But  a  maiden  may  not  speak — 
Silence  seals  her  longing  lips, 
And  the  dull  rain  drops  and  drips. 

And  salt  tears  in  showers  stain 
Her  side  of  the  window-pane  ; 
And  the  crimson  roses  grow 
Pale  as  dreams  dreamt  long  ago ; 
(Hearts  may  break  behind  sealed  Upe), 
And  the  dull  rain  drops  and  drips. 

M.  H.  Bbowivx* 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
SGENKBY  AND  THE  IMAGINATION. 

The  more  marked  features  oa  the 
surface  of  the  land  have  from  early 
times  awakened  the  curiosity  and  stim- 
ulated the  imagination  of  men.  Moun- 
tainous regions  with  their  peaks  and 
crests  where  cloud  and  tempest  find  a 
home,  their  rugged  scarps  of  cliff  and 
crag,  whence  landslips  sweep  down  into 
the  valleys,  their  snows  and  frosts, 
their  tloods  and  avalanches,  their  oft- 
repeated  and  too  frequentl}'  disastrous 
shocks  of  earthquake,  supply  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  the  influence  of 
the  external  world  on  human  develop- 
ment. Yet  while  it  is  in  these  elevated 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  where  the 
activities  of  nature  seem  to  beat  with  a 
more  rapid  pulse,  that  the  human  imag- 
ination has  been  more  especially  stimu- 
lated, even  among  the  comparatively 
featureless  lowlands  the  influence  of 
outer  things,  though  less  potent,  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  Wherever,  for  in- 
stance, the  monotony  of  a  lowland  land- 
scape is  broken  by  an  occasional  oddly 
shaped  hill,  by  a  conspicuous  grassy 
mound,  by  a  group  of  prominent  bould- 
ers, by  a  cauldron-shaped  hollow,  or 
by  a  river  chasm,  we  may  expect  to  find 
that  these  diversities  of  scenery  have 
from  time  immemorial  arrested  atten- 
tion. 

Whatever  depails  from  ordinar}*  usage 
and  experience  prompts,  even  among 
the  rudest  people,  a  desire  for  explana- 
tion. The  more  striking  elements  of 
topography  accoixlingly  aroused  the  curi- 
osity of  the  earliest  races  who  came  to 
dwell  among  them.  In  the  infancy  of 
the  world  the  forces  of  nature  were 
more  or  less  mysterious  to  mi?n.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  manifestations  of 
superior  beings,  whose  conflicts  or  co- 
operation were  held  to  account  for  the 
changes  of  the  external  world.  Thus, 
by  a  system  of  personification  that 
varied  from  clime  to  clime,  primeval 
mankind  surrounded  itself  with  invisi- 
ble deities,  to  each  of  whom  some  spe- 
cial function  in  the  general  government 
and  progress  of  tlie  world  was  assigned. 

Hence  the  problems  presented  by  the 
more  impressive  details  of  the  scenery 


of  the  earth's  surface  were  in  tmth 
among  the  earliest  with  which  the  hu* 
man  race  began  to  deal.  If  we  try  to 
discover  how  they  were  first  approached, 
how  their  treatment  varied «  n6t  only 
with  peculiarities  of  race  and  national 
temperament,  but  with  conditions  of 
climate  and  variations  of  topography, 
we  are  led  backward  into  the  study  of 
some  of  the  most  venerable  efforts  of 
the  human  imagination,  which,  though 
now  in  large  measure  faded  or  van- 
ished, may  yet  be  in  some  slight  degree 
recovered  from  the  oldest  mythologies 
and  superstitions.  In  many  of  the 
early  myths  we  may  recognize  primitive 
attempts  to  account  for  some  of  the 
more  prominent  features  of  landscape 
or  of  climate.  And  as  we  trace  the 
variations  of  these  legends  from  coun- 
tiy  to  countr)',  we  learn  how  much  their 
changes  of  dress  have  arisen  from  loc:il 
peculiarities  of  environment. 

Of  the  earlier  interpretations  of  na- 
ture we  can  partially  judge  from  the 
fragmentary  evidence  that  has  come 
down  to  our  own  time.  Some  of  them 
may  be  in  some  degree  restored  from  a 
comparison  of  ancient  myth  and  super- 
stition with  the  physical  characters .  of 
the  regions  wherein  these  legends  took 
their  rise,  or  where,  at  least,  they  as- 
sumed the  forms  in  which  they  have 
been  transmitted  to  later  ages.  Others 
have  survived  in  place-names  which, 
still  in  common  use,  connect  our  own 
generation  with  the  days  of  our  an- 
cestors. 

In  pu Issuing  the  investigation  of  this 
subject  we  soon  perceive,  however,  that 
the  supernatural  interpretations,  and 
the  tendency  to  personification  which 
led  to  them,  began  to  be  supplanted  by 
natural  explanations  founded  on  actual 
observation  of  the  outer  world,  and  that 
this  change  of  view,  commencing  fii'st 
with  the  few  observant  men  or  philos- 
ophers, made  considerable  way  among 
even  the  ordinary  populace,  long  before 
the  decay  of  the  mythological  systems 
or  superstitions  of  which  these  prime- 
val supernatural  interpretations  formed 
a  characteristic  part.  The  growth  of 
the  naturalistic  spirit  was  exceedingly 
slow,  and  for  many  centuries  was  eoeval 
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with  the  continued  vigorous  life  of  reli- 
gious beliefs  which  accounted  for  many 
natural  events  as  evidence  of  the  opera- 
tious  of  supernatural  beings. 

Those  features  of  the  outer  world 
which  most  attract  attention  were  the 
first  that  appealed  to  the  observing 
faculty  of  mankind.  Among  these  the 
^elements  of  topography  obviously  hold 
a  foremost  place,  including,  as  they  do, 
the  most  frequent  and  impressive  mani- 
Nfestations  of  those  natural  agencies 
whereby  the  surface  of  the  land  is  con- 
stantly modified.  It  was  impossible 
that  after  men  had  begun  to  observe, 
and  to  connect  effects  with  causes,  they 
should  refrain  from  referring  the  re- 
sultant changes  of  landscape  to  the 
working  of  the  natural  processes  that 
were  seen  or  inferred  to  produce  them. 
They  were  led  to  trace  this  connection 
even  while  their  religious  belief  or 
superstition  remained  hardly  impaired. 
The  conclusions  thus  popularly  reached 
were  sometimes  far  from  correct,  but 
inasmuch  as  they  substituted  natural 
for  supernatural  causes,  they  undoubt- 
edly marked  a  distinct  forward  step  in 
the  intellectual  development  of  man. 

From  that  time  onward  the  influence 
of  scenery  on  the  human  imagination 
took  a  different  course.  The  gods  were 
dethroned,  and  the  invisible  spirits  of 
nature  no  longer  found  worshippers  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  that  the  natural 
features  which  had  prompted  the  pri- 
meval beliefs  should  cease  to  exercise 
a  potent  influence  on  the  minds  of  men. 
This  influence  has  varied  in  degree  and 
in  character  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, as  we  may  see  by  comparing  its 
place  in  the  literature  of  successive 
periods.  Frobal)ly  at  no  time  has  it 
been  more  potent  than  it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

To  discuss  fully  this  wide  subject 
would  demand  far  more  space  than  can 
be  given  to  it  here.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  select  two  portions  of  it  only ; 
one  from  the  beginning  and  the  other 
from  the  end  of  its  historical  develop- 
ment. I  shall  try  to  show  by  reference 
to  primitive  myth  and  early  legend  what 
were  the  flrst  and  most  obvious  effects 
o£  the    more   prominent   elements   of 


topography  on  the  imagination,  and 
what  they  are  or  should  be  now  in  the 
midst  of  modern  science  and  universal 
education. 

The  mythology  of  ancient  Greece 
supplies  many  illustrations  of  the  way 
in  which  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
land  have  impressed  their  chai*acter  on 
the  religious  beliefs  and  superstitions 
of  a  people.  The  surface  of  that  coun- 
try is  almost  everywhere  rugged,  rising 
into  groups  of  hills  and  into  chains  of 
lofty  mountains  which  separate  and  en- 
close fertile  plains' and' valleys*  The 
climate  embi'aces  all  the  softness  of  the 
Mediten*anean  shores  together  with 
the  year-long  snows  and  frosts  of  Olym- 
pus on  the  one  hand,  and  the  almost 
sub-tropical  heat  of  the  lowlands  of 
Attica  on  the  other.  The  clouds  and 
rains  of  the  mountains  have  draped  the 
slopes  with  umbrageous  forests,  and 
have  spread  over  tibe  plains  a  fertile 
soil  which  has  been  cultivated  since  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  histor}'.  Thus,  while 
a  luxuriant  vegetation  clothes  the  lower 
grounds  with  beauty,  bare  ci-ags  and 
crests  are  never  far  away.  The  soft 
and  the  harsh  of  nature,  the  soothing 
and  the  repulsive  are  placed  side  by 
side.  The  indolence  begotten  of  a 
teeming  soil  and  sunny  clime  is  quick- 
ened by  proximity  to  the  stern  mountain 
world  —  the  home  of  thunder-cloudSf 
tempests,  and  earthquakes.  In  the 
childhood  of  mankind,  the  physical 
features  of  such  a  countiy  could  not 
fail  to  re-act  powerfully  upon  the  imag- 
ination of  those  who  dwelt  among  them, 
calling  forth  visions  of  grace  and  beauty, 
and  at  the  same  time  impailing  to  these 
visions  a  variety  and  vigor  which  would 
hardly  have  been  developed  among  the 
dwellei's  on  monotonous  plains.  The 
natural  influence  of  scenery  and  climate 
like  those  of  Greece  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  race  endowed  with  a  large 
share  of  the  poetic  faculty  has  never 
been  more  forcibly  or  gracefully  ex- 
pressed than  by  our  own  Wordsworth, 
in  a  well-known  passage  in  the  fourth 
book  of  his  '*  Excursion." 

With  the  source  of  the  early  Helienic 
myths  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  in 
the  present  inquiry  as  with  the  form  in 
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which  they  have  reached  us.  Whether 
they  arose  in  Greece,  or,  haying  been 
brought  from  some  other  liome,  re- 
ceived their  final  shape  there,  is  of  less 
moment  than  the  actual  guise  in  which 
we  find  them  in  the  earliest  Greek  liter- 
ature. There  cannot,  I  think,  be  any 
doubt  that  to  the  striking  topograpliy  of 
Thessaly  they  are  largely  indebted  for 
the  dress  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  We  may 
recognize  among  them  some  of  the 
earliest  recorded  efforts  of  the  human 
imagination  to  interpret  the  aspects  of 
nature,  and  these  ajpects  were  unmis- 
takably such  as  presented  themselves 
in  that  particular  portion  of  the  ancient 
world. 

The  wide  Thessalian  plain,  the  largest 
area  of  lowland  in  Greece,  lies  upon 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  rocks,  which, 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  region,  are 
overlain  with  a  level  tract  of  alluvial 
soil.  Bound  this  plain  stretches  a 
girdle  of  lofty  and  imposing  mountains, 
composed  chiefly  of  hard  crystalline 
schists  and  limestones.  On  the  north 
the  crags  and  snowy  crests  of  Olympus 
rise  hijjh  and  bare  above  the  dense  for- 
ests  that  clothe  the  slopes.  To  the 
eastward,  across  the  narrow  chasm  of 
Tempo  through  which  the  drainage  of 
the  great  inland  basin  escapes  to  the 
sea,  the  grey  peak  of  Ossa  forms  the 
northern  end  of  a  long  chain  of  heights 
which,  farther  south,  mount  into  the 
ridge  of  Pelion.  Along  the  southern 
edge  of  the  plain  another  vast  mountain 
barrier  sweeps  eastward  from  Mount 
Pindus  through  the  lofty  chain  of 
Othrys  to  the  sea. 

No*  other  part  of  Greece  presents 
such  diveraities  of  topography  and  of 
climate  as  are  to  be  found  within  the 
region  thus  encircled  with  mountains. 
The  peaceful  beauty  and  spontaneous 
fertility  of  the  plain  offer  an  impressive 
contrast  to  the  barren  ruggedness  of  I 
the  surrounding  heights.  High  above 
the  gardens,  meadows,  and  cornfields, 
sharply  cut  walls  and  pinnacles  of  white 
limestone  mount  out  of  the  thick  wood- 
land into  the  clear  upper  air.  Nor  is 
evidence  wanting  of  those  catastrophes 
which  from  lime  to  time  convulse  the 


mountain  region.  At  the  base  of  the 
bare  cliffs  and  down  the  rocky  decliv- 
ities lie  huge  blocks  of  stone  that  have 
been  detached  by  the  weather  from  the 
precipices  above.  And,  doubtless,  from 
time  immemorial  the  dwellers  on  these 
slopes  have  been  familiar  with  the 
crash  and  tumult  of  the  landslip,  and 
with  the  havoc  wrought  by  it  on  forest 
and  field.  Along  the  mountain-ridges, 
too,  clouds  are  ever  gathering,  and 
thunderstorms  are  of  continual  recur- 
rence. The  lightnings  of  Olympus  are 
visible  from  Othrys,  and  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  intervening  plain  the  in- 
cessant peals  and  reverberations  from 
the  northern  and  southern  ranges  might 
well  sound  like  shouts  of  mutual  defi- 
ance from  the  two  lines  of  lofty  ram- 
part, as  where,  in  a  more  northern 
clime 

Jura  answers  from  her  misty  shroud 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps  that  call  to  her 
aloud. 

If  to  these  daily  or  frequently  return- 
ing meteorological  phenomena  we  add 
the  terrors  of  au  occasional  earthquake, 
such  as  effect  most  mountainous  coun- 
tries and  are  known  to  have  shaken  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece  within  historic 
times,  we  perceive  how  favorable  the 
conditions  of  environment  must  have 
been  for  exciting  the  imagination  of 
an  impressionable  people.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  early  Hellenic  myths 
arose  in  Hellas,  or  came  from  else- 
where, they  could  hardly  fail  in  the 
end  to  betray  the  influence  of  the  sur- 
roundings amid  which  they  were  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  snowy  summits  of  Olympus,  rising 
serenely  above  the  shifting  clouds  into 
the  calm,  clear,  blue  heaven,  naturally 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  fit  abode  of 
the  ffods  who  ruled  the  world.  The 
association  of  that  mountain-top  with 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  immortals, 
first  suggested  to  the  imagination  of 
the  early  settlers  in  Thessaly,  passed 
outwards  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
Hellenic  world.  Everywhere  the  word 
Olympus  came  to  be  synonymous  with 
heaven  itself. 

In  the  myth  of  the  Gods  and  the 
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Titans,  as  handed  down  in  early  Gr^ek 
poetry,  tlie  influence  of  Thessalian 
topography  is  abundantly  conspicuous. 
Tlie  two  opposite  mountain  ranges  of 
Olympus  and  Othrys  became  the  re- 
spective strongholds  of  the  opposing 
liosts.  The  convulsions  of  that  ten 
years'  struggle,  whether  suggested  or 
not  by  the  broken  features  of  the  ground 
and  the  conflicts  of  the  elements,  assur- 
edly took  their  poetic  coloring  from 
them.  The  riven  crags  piled  in  confu- 
sion one  above  another,  the  rock-strewn 
slopes,  the  trees  uprooted  by  landslips, 
the  thunder-peals  that  resound  from 
the  misty  mountain-chains,  seem  still 
to  tell  of  that  primeval  belief,  wherein 
the  Titans  were  pictured  as  striving 
with  frantic  efforts  to  scale  the  heights 
of  Olympus  by  piling  Ossa  on  Pelion, 
hurling  huge  rocks  and  trees  through 
the  darkened  air,  and  answering  the 
thunderbolts  of  Zeus  with  fierce  peals 
from  the  clouds  of  their  lofty  citadel. 
In  the  magnificent  description  of 
Hesiod,  beneath  all  the  supernatural 
turmoil  we  catch,  as  it  were,  the  tumult 
of  a  wild  storm  among  the  Thessalian 
hills,  with  such  added  horrors  as  might 
be  suggested  to  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  from  the  recollection  or  tradition 
of  former  earthquake  or  volcanic  erup- 
tion. 

Long  after  the  time  of  the  primitive 
mythology  the  more  striking  features  of 
the  land  continued  to  appeal  to  the 
Hellenic  imagination  and  to  perpetuate 
tlie  prowess  of  gods  and  heroes,  even 
down  to  generations  of  men  among 
whom  belief  in  these  legends  was 
already  beginning  to  grow  dim.  The 
narrow  gorge  of  Tempe  may  be  cited 
in  illustration  of  this  infiuence.  Cleft 
between  the  precipices  of  Olympus  and 
Ossa,  and  serving  as  the  only  outlet  for 
the  drainage  of  the  wide  Thessalian 
plain,  this  chasm  must  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  earliest  settlers, 
and  certainly  continued  for  many  cen- 
turies to  be  one  of  the  most  noted  val- 
leys of  the  Old  World.  The  contrast 
between  the  vast  level  plain  through 
which  the  river  Peneius  and  its  tribu- 
taries wander,  and  the  narrow  gorge 
through  which  the  accumulated  waters  i 


issue  ;  the  apparently  insurmountable 
barrier  interposed  across  the  course  of 
the  stream  ;  the  singular  and  unex- 
pected ravine  by  which  the  draii^age  ia 
allowed  to  escape  to  the  sea  ;  the  naked, 
fissured  walls  of  wliite  limestone  on 
either  side  of  the  narrow  pass,, even 
now  powerfully  impress  the  observant 
traveller  of  to-day.  These  striking 
features  could  not  fail  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  old  Greek.  From 
early  times  it  was  recognized  that  the 
plain  of  Thessaly  had  once  been  cov- 
ered  with  a  sheet  of  water,  of  which 
the  remaining  portions  formed  two  con- 
siderable lakes.  Had  no  passage  been 
opened  for  the  outflow  of  the  drainage 
across  the  barrier  of  mountains  the 
plain  would  have  remained  submerged. 
The  cleaving  of  a  chasm  whereby  the 
pent-up  waters  were  allowed  to  flow 
down  to  the  sea,  and  thus  to  lay  bare 
so  wide  an  area  of  rich  land  for  human 
occupation,  was  looked  on  as  the  work 
of  some  benevolent  power  and  natu- 
rally came  to  be  associated  with  the 
name  of  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  sea.^ 
In  later  times,  when  the  deeds  of  gods 
and  heroes  began  to  be  confounded 
with  each  other,  the  supernatural  char- 
acter of  the  Vale  of  Tempe  was  still 
acknowledged  ;  but  the  opening  of  the 
cleft  was  in  course  of  time  transferred 
to  Hercules,  who,  by  cutting  a  hollow 
across  the  ridge,  allowed  the  stagnant 
waters  of  the  interior  to  flow  off  into 
the  sea.  2 

Prominent  hills  and  crags  in  other 
parts  of  Greece  gave  rise  to  legends  or 
became  the  localized  scenes  of  myths 
which  had  floated  down  from  an  older 
time,  and  sometimes  perhaps  from  an- 
other birthplace.  Thus  the  hill  Lyca- 
bettus,  that  stands  so  picturesquely  on 
the  north-east  of  Athens,  suggested  to 
the  lively  fancy  of  the  early  Athenians 
a  record  of  the  prowess  of  their  patron 
goddess.  When  Athene,  so  the  legend 
ran,  was  founding  their  state  and 
wished  to  strengthen  the  city,  she  went 
out  to  Pallene,  a  demos  lying  to  the 
north-eastward,  and  procured  there  a 

i  Herodotus,  riL  128. 

*  Diod.  Sic,  It.  1&    See  alao  Lncan,  Plianmlia. 
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great  hill  which  she  meant  to  place  as  a 
bulwark  in  front  of  the  Acropolis,  but 
on  her  way  back,  hearing  from  a  crow 
of  the  birth  of  Erichthonius,  she 
dropped  the  hill,  which  has  remained 
on  the  same  spot  ever  since.  Legends 
of  this  kind,  but  varying  in  dress  with 
local  top<^niphy  and  national  tempera- 
ment, may  be  found  all  over  the  world. 
To  the  early  Greeks  the  West  was  a 
region  of  marvels.  It  lay  on  the  outer- 
most bounds  of  the  known  world,  where 
the  sun  descended  beneath  the  earth 
and  where  Atlas  supported  the  vault  of 
heaven.  By  degrees  as  the  spirit  of 
colonization  drew  men  in  that  direction, 
the  occidental  marvels  of  the  first  voy- 
agers faded  away  before  a  more  accu- 
rate kuowledge  of  the  Mediterranean 
shores.  But  the  legends  to  which  they 
had  given  rise  remained  in  the  popular 
mythology,  and  served  as  subjects  for 
chroniclers  and  poets. 

Thus  the  two  singular  masses  of  rock 
in  which,  at  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  the 
European  and  African  continents  re- 
spectively terminate,  and  which  form, 
on  each  side  of  an  intervening  strait, 
only  some  seventeen  miles  wide,  a  kind 
of  gateway  for  the  vast  Mediterranean 
basin,  naturally  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  early  navigators  on  those  distant 
waters,  and  filled  a  prominent  place 
among  the  travellei's'  tales  from  the 
distant  West.  They  took  their  part  in 
the  myths,  becoming  the  "  pillars  of 
Hercules,"  that  were  erected  by  this 
legendary  explorer  and  knight-eri'ant 
as  an  eternal  record  of  his  labors  and 
of  the  ultimate  limit  of  Ids  wanderings. 
The  details  of  the  story  vary.  By  some 
narrators  the  hero  was  represented  as 
having  narrowed  and  shallowed  the 
strait  and  built  his  pillars  on  the  two 
sides  to  keep  the  huge  monsters  of  the 
outer  ocean  from  entering  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  By  others  he  was  believed 
to  have  actually  excavated  the  strait 
itself,  and  by  thus  separating  Europe 
and  Africa,  previously  joined  together, 
to  have  allowed  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
and  those  of  the  inner  sea  to  mingle.^ 

>  IMod.  Sic.  iy.,  18,  who  allows  hi<  r«ad«n  to 
ohocee  whioh  Tenion  of  the  legend  they  prefer. 


In  a  mountainous  country,  where  the 
streams,  swollen  by  sudden  or  heavy 
rains,  sweep  down  much  detritus  into 
the  valleys  and  plains,  the  great  changes 
of  topography  thus  produced  impress 
the  imagination  and  dwell  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  inhabitants.  In  Greece,  the 
myths  that  gathered  round  the  Ache- 
lous  —  the  largest  and  most  famous 
river  in  the  country  —  probably  arose, 
as  Strabo  showed,  from  the  varying 
operations  of  the  stream  itself.  The 
stories  of  the  river-god  assuming  the 
form  of  a  bull  and  of  a  serpent,  his 
contests  with  Hercules,  and  the  loss  of 
his  horn,  are  obviously  only  personifiea" 
tions  of  a  rapid  stream,  rushing  impet- 
uously from  its  mountainous  birthplace 
and  winding  in  twisted  curves  across 
the  plain ;  now  strewing  the  meadows 
with  gravel,  now  curbed  by  the  labori- 
ous construction  of  embankments,  and 
now  bursting  forth  again  to  resume  its 
old  wayward  course.^  The  river  still 
retains  the  character  which  prompted 
its  ancient  legends.  It  is  now  called 
the  Aspropotamo  or  white  river,  from 
the  abundance  of  white  silt  suspended 
in  its  water  and  lying  on  its  bed.  While 
in  winter,  fed  by  the  rains  and  melting 
snows  of  distant  Pindus,  it  often  fills 
its  channel  from  bank  to  bank,  it  shrinks 
in  summer  into  a  number  of  lesser 
streams,  which  wind. about  in  a  broad, 
gravelly  channel. 

In  the  myths  that  grew  round  other 
rivers  of  ancient  Greece,  we  may  rec- 
ognize similar  early  attempts  to  account 
for  striking  features  of  local  topography. 
When,  for  instance,  Hercules  is  fabled 
to  have  barred  back  the  river  Cephissus 
and  to  have  submerged  and  destroyed 
the  country  about  Orchomenos  in  Boeo- 
tia,'  we  may  doubtless  recognize  the 
traditional  record  of  some  prehistoric 
inundation,  perhaps  an  abnormal  rise 
of  the  singularly  variable  Lake  Copais, 
whereby  a  large  tract  of  land  was 
flooded  ;  possibly  even  an  attempt  to 
account  for  the  lake  itself. 

*  See  Stmbo,  x.  468.  Diodonu  also  (It.  36),  giving 
a  Bimilar  interpretation  of  the  legends,  tells  ns 
how  Hercnies  hollowed  out  a  new  hed  for  the 
Achelons,  thereby  reclaiming  a  yast  tract  of  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  land. 

s  Diod.  Sic,  iv.  18. 
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But  there  was  one  physical  feature 
which,  more  than  any  other,  must  have 
'impressed  the  imagination  of  the  dwell- 
ers by  the  Mediterranean  shores ;  and 
that  was  furnished  by  the  volcanic  phe- 
nomena so  characteristic  of  the  great 
depression  between  Europe  and  Africa. 
Among  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea, 
some  were  continually  smoking  ;  others 
retained,  in  their  cindery  cones  and 
ashy  slopes,  the  memorials  of  subter- 
ranean fires  not  long  extinguished. 
From  time  to  time  actual  eruptions 
took  place,  with  their  accompaniments 
of  convulsion  and  terror.  We  know 
from  geological  evidence  that  one  of 
the  most  violent  volcanic  explosions 
which  have  affected  the  Mediterranean 
basin  took  place  where  now  is  the  isl- 
and of  Santorih,  after  the  original  site 
was  inhabited  by  a  civilized  people.^ 
A  conical  volcanic  mountain  —  an  east- 
ern Vesuvius  or  Etna — stood  on  that 
site,  but  in  some  prehistoric  age  it  was 
blown  into  the  air,  as  happened  at  Kra- 
katoa  in  August,  1883,  only  portions  of 
the  base  of  the  cone  being  left  to  form 
the  present  semi-circular  ring  of  isl- 
ands. Whether  this  stupendous  catas- 
trophe occurred  after  the  Hellenic  race 
appeared  in  the  ^gean  area  has  not 
been  determined.  But  the  tradition  of 
it  may  have  lingered  in  the  district, 
down  to  the  time  when,  about  two  hun- 
dred years  B.C.,  a  new  volcano  rose 
from  the  sea  in  the  centre  of  this  group 
of  islands.  Another  marked  eruption 
occurred  in  the  year  4G  B.C.  Even  in 
our  own  day,  this  ancient  vent  has 
shown  renewed  activity,  fresh  eruptions 
have  taken  place  from  the  middle  of 
the  engulphed  crater,  and  another  cen- 
tral volcanic  cone  is  gradually  rising 
there. 

The  Greeks,  thus  accustomed  to  vol- 
canic phenomena  among  their  own 
islands,  were  prepared  to  accept  the 
stories  brought  to  them  from  the 
remote  West  of  far  more  colossal 
volcanoes,  and  more  gigantic  and  con- 
tinuous eruptions.  Like  the  accounts 
of  other  physical  phenomena  imported 
from  that  distant  and  half  mythical  re- 

»  Fouqu^,  Santorin  et  ses  Eruptions,  chnp.  ii!. 


gion,  the  tales  of  the  volcanoes  were  no 
doubt  at  first  more  or  less  exaggerated. 
The  adventurous  voyagers  who,  sailing 
as  far  as  Sicily  and  the  ^olian  Islands , 
saw  the  noble,  snow-capped  cone  of 
Etna,  loftier  than  the  mountains  of 
Hellas,  yet  emitting  smoke  by  day  and 
a  glare  of  fire  by  night ;  who  watched 
Stromboli  continually  in  eruption  ;  who 
perchance  beheld  the  land  convulsed 
with  earthquakes,  the  air  darkened  with 
volcanic  dust,  the  sea  covered  with  cin- 
dei*s  and  ashes,  and  who  only  with  much 
effort  were  able  to  steer  their  vessels 
into  opener  water,  would  bear  eastward 
with  them  such  tales  of  hon'or  as  would 
not  fail  to  confirm  and  increase  the 
popular  belief  in  the  national  mythol- 
ogy, and  might  even  suggest  new  myths 
or  new  versions  of  those  already  cur- 
rent. The  greater  size  and  vigor  of  the 
volcanoes  would  tend  to  ci*eate  the  im- 
pression that  other  characteristics  of 
the  region  were  on  a  similarly  exagger- 
ated scale.  Sicily  was  accordingly  be- 
lieved in  Homeric  times  to  be  the  home 
of  a  gigantic  race  of  shepherds  —  the 
Cyclops. 

It  is  obvious  how  the  legend  arose  of 
the  hundred-armed  giant  Typhoeus  or 
Enceladus,  who  was  fabled  to  lie  buried 
beneath  Etna.  The  belching  of  the 
volcano  suggested  to  the  popular  imag- 
ination, which  so  loved  to  personify  the 
powers  of  nature,  the  gasping  of  an 
imprisoned  monster.  The  tremors  so 
constantly  affecting  the  ground  in  Sicily 
were  his  quiverings  as  he  lay  on  his 
uneasy,  burning  bed,  and  the  earth- 
quakes that  from  time  to  time  shook 
the  island  marked  how  he  tried  now 
and  again  to  shift  his  position  there. 

As  intercourse  with  the  West  made 
the  volcanic  phenomena  of  that  region 
more  familiar,  the  mythological  intei^ 
pretation  underwent  gradual  modifica- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  it  was  observed 
that  erupt icms  from  Etna,  sometimes 
disastrous  enough  when  they  occurred, 
took  place  at  irregular  and  often  widely 
separated  intervals.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  noticed  that  among  the 
JEolian  Islands,  which  lay  to  the  north, 
within  sight  of  the  Sicilian  volcano, 
subterranean  rumblings  and  explosions 
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were  of  daily  occurreuce.  The  Cyclops 
of  older  time  being  no  longer  extant 
above  ground  came  to  be  transfen*ed  in 
popular  fancy  to  the  underground  re- 
gions as  associates  of  Hephaistos  or 
Vulcan.  The  incessant  commotion  be- 
low the  surface  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  subterranean  workshop  where  these 
beings  were  employed  in  forging  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jove  and  in  making 
arms  and  implements  for  other  gods  and 
heroes.  Accordingly  the  belief  gradu- 
-ally  spread  over  the  ancient  world  that 
the  god  of  fire  had  his  abode  under 
Sicily  and  the  neighboring  islands. 

Further,  the  abundant  discharges  of 
"steam  and  vapors,  both  in  the  quiescent 
and  the  active  phases  of  volcanic  erup- 
tivity,  suggested  that  somehow  wind 
was  imprisoned  within  the  earth,  and 
led  to  the  myth  which  represented  the 
god  of  the  winds  as  having  his  home  in 
the  same  subterranean  caverns. 
-  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  one 
phenomenon  connecting  the  meteoro- 
logical conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
with  the  volcanic  activity  of  the  ^olian 
Islands  must  have  early  atti'acted  atten- 
tion, and  would  not  improbably  react 
on  mythological  beliefs  in  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin.  Though  con- 
tinually in  a  state  of  eruption,  Strom- 
boli  is  said  to  be  more  especially  active 
when  atmospheric  pressure  is  low.  Its 
clouds  of  steam  and  discharges  of 
stones  are  most  marked  before  or  dur- 
ing stormy  weather,  and  are  conse- 
quently more  conspicuous  in  winter  and 
spring  than  in  summer  and  autumn. 
The  fishennen  of  the  region  say  that 
they  can  use  the  cloud-cap  of  that  vol- 
canic cone  as  a  trustworthy  indication 
of  the  kind  of  weather  to  be  expected. 
In  Boman  times,  this  increase  of  sub- 
terranean excitement  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  had,  I  think,  received  a 
supernatural  interpretation.  It  was 
looked  on  as  evidence  that  at  that  sea- 
son Vulcan  and  his  Cyclops  were  spe- 
cially busy  over  their  furnaces,  forging 
the  thunderbolts  that  the  Father  of  gods 
and  men  was  to  use  during  the  ensuing 
snmmer.  Thus  Horace,  when  joyously 
enumerating  to  his  friend  L.  Sextius 
the  signs  that  winter  is  giving  way  to 


spring  —  the  disappearance  of  ice  and 
hoar-frost,  the  coming  of  the  balmy 
west  wind,  the  release  of  the  cattle 
from  their  stalls  and  of  the  farmer  from 
his  fireside,  the  advent  of  the  goddess 
of  love,  and  the  dances  of  the  nymphs 
and  graces  under  the  bright  moon-* 
adds  that  now  is  the  time 

When  fiery  Vulcan  lights  anew 
The  Cyclops'  glowing  forge.  ^ 

Long  before  these  fables  had  ceased 
to  be  tacitly  accepted  by  the  people, 
they  had  begun  to  be  rejected  by  the 
more  thoughtful  men  in  the  community. 
There  slowly  grew  up  a  belief  in  the 
settled  and  continuous  sequence  of  na- 
ture.' In  the  midst  of  the  schemes  that 
were  devised  for  explaining  the  old 
myths  or  making  them  fit  into  the 
widening  experience  of  later  ages,  we 
may  detect  the  dawn  of  the  scientific 
spirit.  Observant  men  were  now  able 
to  recognize  that  what  had  been  re- 
garded by  their  grandfathers  as  evidence 
of  supernatural  agency,  might  well  have 
been  produced  by  natural  and  familiar 
processes  of  cliange.  The  early  geogra- 
phers afford  us  some  interesting  illus- 
trations of  the  growth  of  this  naturalism. 
Thus,  Herodotus,  in  his  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  physical  geography  of 
Thessaly,  takes  occasion,  as  a  man  of 
his  reverent  spirit  naturally  would,  to 
mention  the  popular  belief  that  the 
striking  gorge  of  Tempe  had  been  rent 
open  by  a  blow  from  -  the  trident  of 
Poseidon.  He  admits  the  likelihood  of 
the  explanation,  but  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  state  his  opinion  that  the 
foimation  of  this  defile  was  not  an  ab- 
normal manifestation  of  divine  power, 
but  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  example 
of  the  ordinary  system  of  the  world. 
"Whoever  believes,"  he  says,  "that 
Poseidon  causes  earthquakes  and  rents 
in  the  earth  will  recognize  his  handiwork 
in  the  Vale  of  Tempe.  It  certainly  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  quite  evident  that 
the  mountains  had  been  there  torn  asun- 
der by  an  earthquake."  • 

Coming    down   some  four  centuries 

»  Cam.  I.  iv.  7. 

>  See  this  subject  fftQly  disoiiBsed  by  Grote,  His- 
tory of  Greece,  toI.  i. 
s  Book  Yii.  129.     . 
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later  we  find  that  in  Strabo,  while  all 
allusion  to  the  supernatural  has  disap- 
peared, the  formation*  of  the  topography 
by  natural  causes  is  described  with  as 
much  confidence  as  if  the  events  were 
vouched  for  by  documentary  evidence. 
*'  When  the  present  chasm  of  Tempe," 
he  remarks, "  was  opened  by  the  shocks 
of  an  earthquake,  and  Ossa  was  torn 
away  from  Olympus,  the  Peneius  flowed 
out  through  this  passage  to  th,e  sea, 
and  thereby  drained  the  interior  of  the 
country."  ^  He  speaks  also  of  the  two 
lakes  Nessonis  and  Bcebeis  as  remnants 
of  the  large  sheet  of  water  which  had 
originally  covered  the  lowlands  of 
Thessaly. 

The  myths  and  legends  of  the  Teu- 
tonic races  supply  many  illustrations  of 
primitive  attempts  to  account  for  some 
of  the  more  striking  external  phenom- 
ena of  nature.  In  comparing  these  in- 
terpretations with  those  of  the  Greeks, 
we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  influence 
of  the  different  scenery  and  climate 
amid  which  they  took  their  birth.  The 
dwellers  in  the  west  of  Scandinavia 
spent  their  lives  under  the  shadow  of 
lofty,  rugged  fjelds,  surmounted  by 
vast  plains  of  snow.  They  were  famil- 
iar with  the  gleam  of  glaciers,  the  crash 
of  ice-falls,  the  tumult  of  avalanches. 
Cloud  and  mist  enshrouded  them  for 
weeks  together.  Heavy  rains  from  the 
broad  Atlantic  swelled  their  torrents 
and  waterfalls.  Out  of  the  dark  for- 
ests, the  naked  rock  rose  in  endless 
fantastic  and  suggestive  shapes.  The 
valleys  w^re  strewn  with  blocks  of 
every  size  detached  from  the  cliffs 
above.  Mounds  of  earth  and  stones, 
like  huge  graves,  mottled  the  lower 
grounds  over  which  they  had  been 
dropped  by  old  glaciers  and  ice-sheets. 
It  was  a  region  difiicult  of  access  and 
hard  to  traverse,  stern  and  forbidding 
in  aspect,  abounding  in  gigantic,  fan- 
tastic, and  uncouth  features,  while  the 
harshness  of  its  topography  was  but 
little  tempered  by  that  atmospheric  soft- 
ness which  sometimes  veils  the  rocky 
nakedness  of  sunnier  climes. 

Away  from  the  gre^t  mountain-tracts 
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of  Norway,  though  the  topography  wa^ 
on  a  diminished  scale,  there  were  many 
features  similar  in  kind,  and  fitted  to 
awaken  like  fancies  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  dwelt  among  them.  The 
hill  groups  that  rise  out  of  the  great 
Germanic  plain,  such  as  the  Hartz  and 
the  detached  heights  of  central  Scot- 
land, though  far  less  imposing  than  the 
Scandinavian  fjelds,  abound  neverthe- 
less in  picturesque  details.  Along  the 
sides  of  their  cliffs,  especially  in  the 
narrow  valleys  by  which  they  are  trav- 
ersed, crags  and  pinnacles  of  odd  and 
often  imitative  shapes  rise  one  above 
another.  Solitary  boulders,  unlike  any 
of  the  rocks  around,  are  strewn  over 
the  hills  and  scattered  far  across  the 
plains.  Green,  grassy  mounds,  like 
gigantic  earthworks,  or  groups  of  sepul- 
chral tumuli,  stand  conspicuously  on 
the  bare,  heathy  moors.  And  when  to 
these  singular  natural  features  there  is 
added  the  strangely  impressive  influ- 
ence of  the  clouds,  mists,  and  other 
meteorological  conditions  that  mark  the 
changeful  climate  of  western  Europe, 
we  are  presented  with  such  a  combina- 
tion of  effective  causes  as  might  well 
stimulate  the  fancy  of  an  imaginative 
people,  and  might,  among  the  members 
of  the  great  Teutonic  family,  evoke 
feelings  and  superstitions  not  less  char- 
acteristic than  those  of  ancient  Greece. 
The  grandeur  and  ruggcdness  of  the 
scenery  of  these  western  and  northern 
European  countries,  and  the  frequent 
sombreness  of  the  climate  are  faithfully 
reflected  in  the  prevalent  Teutonic 
myths  and  superstitions.  Thor  and  his 
mallet  found  a  congenial  home  among 
the  Scandinavian  mountains  and  fjords. 
There,  too,  was  the  appropriate  haunt 
of  the  Frost-giants.  The  I'ace  of  giants, 
with  their  fondness  for  stones  and 
rocks,  to  whom  so  much  influence  in 
altering  the  external  aspects  of  nature 
was  ascribed  by  the  Teutonic  races, 
might  have  had  their  ancestral  abode 
among  the  crags  and  defiles  of  the 
north-west,  but  they  readily  naturalized 
themselves  among  the  less  nigged  tracts 
of  northern  Germany  and  of  Britain. 
The  dwarfs,  trolls,  fairies,  and  hill-folk 
who  dwelt  under  the  earth  and  in  caves, 
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and  who  played  a  distinct  tliougli  sub- 
ordinate part  in  changing  the  surface  of 
the  land,  would  find  appropriate  haunts 
wherever  the  Teutons  established  them- 
selves. Thus  the  personification  of 
natural  forces  and  the  effects  produced 
by  the  supernatural  beings  so  pictured 
to  the  imagination,  bear  a  marked  fam- 
ily likeness  all  over  the  west  and  north- 
west of  Europe. 

There  is,  moreover,  one  feature  that 
distinguishes  the  myths  and  legends  of 
those  northern  lands  —  the  grim  humor 
which  so  often  lights  them  up.  The 
grotesque  contours  of  many  craggy 
slopes  wliere,  in  the  upstanding  pinna- 
cles of  naked  rock,  an  active  imagina- 
tion sees  forms  of  men  and  of  animals 
in  endless  whimsical  repetitions,  may 
sometimes  have  suggested  the  particu- 
lar form  of  the  ludicrous  which  appears 
in  the  popular  legend.  But  the  natural 
instinct  of  humor  which  saw  physical 
features  in  a  comical  light,  and  threw  a 
playful  human  interest  over  the  whole 
face  of  nature,  was  a  distinctively  Teu- 
tonic characteristic. 

A  few  examples  from  the  abundant 
collection  that  might  be  gathered  must 
here  suffice.  Some  of  the  most  singular 
features  of  the  landscapes  of  the  north- 
west of  Europe  arise  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  ice-sheets,  glaciers,  and 
icebergs  of  that  comparatively  late  geo- 
logical period  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Ice  Age  is  given.  The  perched  bould- 
ers which  stand  poised  near  the  verge 
of  cliffs  or  scattered  over  the  sides  and 
summits  of  hills,  everywhere  suggested 
the  working  of  supernatural  agency. 
In  some  districts  they  were  looked  upon 
as  missiles  hurled  by  giants  who  fought 
against  each  other.  In  others,  they 
were  regarded  as  .the  work  of  giant- 
esses, or  "auld  wives,"  as  they  were 
called  in  Scotland,  who  to  exhibit  their 
prowess  would  transport  masses  of  rock 
as  large  as  liills  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another. 

This  capacity  in  such  supernatural 
beings  to  carry  huge  burdens  of  stone 
or  earth  has  furnished  an  explanation 
of  many  islands  and  mounds  along  the 
maritime  parts  of  Britain  and  the  coun- 
tries bordering  the  Baltic  Sea.    Ailsa 


Craig,  tliat  stands  so  picturesquely  in 
the  middle  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  was 
the  handiwork  of  a  carline,  who,  for 
some  object  which  is  not  very-  clear, 
undertook  to  carry  a  huge  hill  from 
Scotland  to  Ireland.  Before  she  had 
got  half-way  over,  her  apron-strings 
broke  and  the  rock  fell  into  the  sea, 
whence  it  has  projected  ever  since  as 
the  well-known  island.  In  proof  of  the 
legend  a  hollow  among  the  Carrick 
hills  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  from 
which  the  mass  of  rock  was  removed. 

Along  the  Baltic  coasts  many  similar 
tales  are  told.  Thus  the  island  of  Hven 
was  dropped  where  it  stands  by  the 
giantess  Hvenild,  who  wished  to  cany 
some  pieces  of  Zealand  over  to  the 
south  of  Sweden.  Sex  seems  to  have 
counted  for  little  in  the  nature  or 
amount  of  work  accomplished,  for 
witches  and  warlocks,  giants  and  giant- 
esses, were  equally  popular  and  equally 
powerful.  A  mighty  giant  in  the  Isle 
of  Hugen,  vexed  that,  as  his  home 
stood  on  an  island,  he  had  always  to 
wade  from  it  when  he  wished  to  cross 
over  to  Pomerania,  resolved  to  make  a 
causeway  for  his  greater  convenience. 
So,  filling  his  apron  with  earth,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  purpose,  but 
soon  the  weight  of  his  burden  broke  out 
an  opening  in  the  apron,  and  such  a 
quantity  of  stuff  fell  out  as  to  form  the 
nine  hills  of  Ilambin.  Stopping  the 
hole,  however,  he  went  on  until  another 
bigger  rent  was  torn  open,  from  which 
earth  enough  tumbled  to  the  ground  to 
make  thirteen  of  the  other  little  hills 
that  now  appear  in  that  district.  But 
he  succeeded  at  last  in  reaching  the  sea 
with  just  enough  of  earth  left  in  the 
apron  to  enable  him  to  make  the  prom- 
ontory of  Prosnitz  Hook  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Driarflfe.  There  still  remained, 
however,  a  narrow  passage  between 
Pomerania  and  Rugen  which  he  had  no 
material  left  to  bridge  over,  and  so  in  a 
fit  of  rage  and  vexation  he  fell  dead, 
and  his  undertaking  still  remains  in- 
complete.^ The  geologist  who  has 
studied  tlie  singular  forms  and  distribu- 
tion of   the '^glacial    drift"  can    best 

1  See  Qrimm*B  Deutsohe  Mythologie,  1.  502. 
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appreciate  this  and  similar  attempts  to 
account  for  the  shapes  and  grouping 
of  these  still  enigmatical  mounds  and 
ridges. 

r  O 

The  progress  of  Christianity  extir- 
pated the  pagan  gods  and  giants,  hut 
failed  to  destroy  the  instinctive  craving 
after  a  supernatural  origin  for  striking 
physical  features.  This  surviving  pop- 
ular demand  consequently  led  to  gradual 
modilication  of  the  older  legends.  In 
Catholic  countries  the  deeds  of  prowess 
were  not  infrequently  transferred  to  the 
hands  of  the  Virgin  or  of  saints.  Thus 
at  Saintfort,  in  the  Chareute  region,  a 
huge  stone  that  lies  by  the  river  Ney  is 
said  to  mark  where  the  Virgin  dropped 
from  her  apron  one  of  four  pillars  which 
she  was  carrying  across.  In  Britain, 
and  especially  in  Scotland,  the  devil  of 
the  Christian  faith  appears  to  have  in 
large  measure  supplanted  the  warlocks 
and  carlinea  of  the  earlier  beliefs,  or  at 
least  to  have  worked  in  league  with 
them  as  their  chief.  All  over  the  coun- 
try "  devil's  punchbowls,"  "  devil's 
cauldrons,"  "devil's  bridges,"  mark 
how  his  prowess  has  been  invoked  to 
account  for  natural  features  which  in 
those  days  were  deemed  to  require  some 
more  than  ordinary  agency  for  their 
production. 

These  popular  efforts  to  explain 
physical  phenomena  which,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  human  experience, 
have  nppealod  most  forcibly  to  the 
imagination,  have  survived  longest  in 
the  more  ruijged  and  remote  regions, 
parlly,  no  doubt,  because  these  regions 
have  Iain  fnrlhest  away  from  the  main 
onward  stream  of  human  progress,  but 
partly  also  because  it  is  there  that  the 
most  impressive  topographical  features 
exist.  The  natural  influence  of  moun- 
tain scenery  upon  the  mind  is  probably 
of  an  awe-inspiring,  depressing  kind. 
"We  all  remember  the  eloquent  language 
in  which  Mr.  Euskin  depicts  what  lie 
calls  the  "  mountain  gloom."  Man 
feels  his  littleness  face  to  face  with  the 
mighty  elementaiy  forces  that  have 
found  there  their  dwelling-place.  Even 
so  near  our  own  time  as  the  later  dec- 
ades of  last  century  men  of  culture 
could     hardly    find    language    strong 


enough  to  paint  the  horrors  of  that 
repulsive  mountain- world  into  which 
they  ventured  with  some  misgivings, 
and  from  which  they  escaped  with  un- 
disguised satisfaction.  Even  when  we 
make  every  allowance  for  the  physical 
discomforts  inseparable  from  such  jour- 
neys at  that  time,  when  neither  practi- 
cable roads  nor  decent  inns  had  be^u 
built,  it  is  clear  that  mountain  scenery 
not  onl}'  had  no  charm  for  intelligent 
and  observant  men,  but  filled  them 
with  actual  disgust.  Not  until  the  pi*e8- 
ent  century  did  these  landscapes  come 
into  vogue  with  ordinaiy  sight-seers. 
Only  within  the  last  two  or  three  gener- 
ations have  mountains  begun  to  attract 
a  vastly  larger  annual  band  of  appre- 
ciative pilgrims  than  ever  crowded  last 
century  along  what  was  called  the 
"grand  tour."  For  this  happy  change 
we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  Alpine 
ascents  and  admirable  descriptions  of 
the  illustrious  De  Saussure  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  to  the  poetry  of  Scott  and 
Wordsworth  in  this  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  how,  after 
the  popular  feeling  has  thus  been 
so  entirely  transformed,  mountainous 
scenery  now  affects  the  imagination  of 
cultivated  people  who  visit  it,  whether 
impelled  by  the  mere  love  of  change  or 
by  that  haunting  passion  which  only  the 
true  lover  of  mountains  can  feel  and 
appreciate.  Even  under  the  entirely 
changed  conditions  of  modern  travel 
and  general  education,  we  can  detect 
the  working  of  the  same  innate  crav- 
ing for  some  explanation  of  the  more 
salient  features  of  mountain-landscape 
that  shall  satisfy  the  imagination.  The 
supernatural  has  long  been  discarded  in 
such  matters.  Even  the  most  unlearned 
traveller  would  demand  that  its  place 
must  be  taken  by  scientific  observation 
and  influence.  But  the  growth  of  a 
belief  in  the  natural  origin  of  all  the 
features  of  the  earth  has  grown  faster 
than  the  capacity  of  science  to  guide  it. 
Xowhere  may  the  lasting  influence  of 
scenery  on  the  imagination  be  more 
strikingly  recognized  than  in  the  vague 
tentative  efforts  of  the  popular  mind  to 
apply  what  it  supposes  to  be  scientific 
method  to  the  elucidation  of  these  more 
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impressive  elements  of  topography. 
The  crudest  misconceptions  have  been 
started  and  implicitly  accepted,  which, 
though  supposed  to  be  based  on  obser- 
vation of  nature,  are  in  reality  hardly 
less  unnatural  than  the  legends  of  an 
older  time.  They  have  nevertheless 
gained  a  large  measure  of  popular  ac- 
<;eptance  because  they  meanwhile  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  the  imagination. 

To  the  geologist  whose  duty  it  is 
to  investigate  these  questions  in  the 
calm,  diy  light  of  science  tliere  is  no 
task  more  ii'ksome  than  to  combat  and 
dislodge  these  popular,  preconceived 
x)pinioni<,  and  to  procure  an  honest,  in- 
telligent survey  of  the  actual  evidence 
of  fact  upon  which  alone  a  solid  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  subject  can  be  based. 
It  is  not  that  the  evidence  is  difficult 
to  collect  or  hard  to  undei-stand.  But 
so  vividly  does  striking  topography  still 
appeal  to  the  ima'^ination,  so  inveterate 
has  the  habit  become  of  linking  each 
sublime  result  with  the  working  of  some 
stupendous  cause,  and  of  choosing  in 
this  way  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
8im])lest  and  grandest  solution  of  a 
problem,  that  men  will  hardly  listen  to 
any  sober  presentation  of  the  facts. 
They  refuse  to  believe  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  earth ^s  surface,  like 
that  of  its  planetary  motion,  is  a  phys- 
ical question  which  cannot  be  guessed 
at  or  decided  a  priori^  but  must  be  an- 
swered by  an  appeal  to  the  evidence 
furnished  bv  nature  herself. 
.  For  this  antagonism  geologists  are, 
no  doubt,  chii'fly  themselves  to  blame. 
While  the  growth  of  a  love  of  natural 
scenery,  and  especially  of  that  which  is 
Jofty  and  rugged,  has  been  late  and 
slow,  the  desire  to  ascertain  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  various  inequalities 
of  surf  ace.  on  which  the  charms  of  scen- 
ery so  largely  depend,  and  by  careful 
scrutiny  to  refer  these  inequalities  to 
the  operation  of  the  different  natural 
agencies  that  produced  them,  has  been 
later  and  slower  still.  Men  had  for 
several  generations  explored  the  rocks 
that  lie  beneath  their  feet,  and  had,  by 
laborious  and  patient  effort,  deciphered 
the  marvellous  history  of  organic  and 
inprganic  changes  of  which  these  rocks 


are  the  record,  before  they  seriously  set 
themselves  to  study  the  story  of  the 
present  surface  of  the  land.  And  thus 
what  was  one  of  the  earliest  problems 
to  interest  mankind  has  been  one  of  the 
latest  to  engage  the  attention  of  modern 
science. 

This  slowness  of  development,  though 
it  has  allowed  much  misconception  to 
grow  up  mnk  and  luxuriant,  has  been 
attended  with  one  compensating  advan- 
tage, inasmuch  as  the  various  branches 
of  inquiry  into  which  the  discussion  of 
the  problem  resolves  itself  ha^^emad^ 
rapid  progress  in  recent  years.  We  are 
thus  in  a  far  better  position  to  enter 
on  a  consideration  of  the  subject  than 
we  were  a  generation  ago.  And  though 
one  may  still  hear  a  man  gravely  ex- 
pounding familiar  topographical  fea- 
tures much  as  his  grandfather  would 
have  done,  as  if  in  the  meanwhile  no 
ihoughtful  study  had  led  to  a  very 
different  interpretation,  these  popular 
fallacies,  which  manifest  such  vitality, 
can  now  be  combated  with  a  far  wider 
experience,  and  a  much  ampler  wealth 
of  illustration  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

The  various  elements  of  a  landscape 
appear  to  the  ordinary  eye  so  simple, 
so  obviously  related  to  each  other,  and 
often  so  clearly  and  sharply  defined, 
that  they  are  not  unnaturally  regardfed 
as  the  effects  of  some  one  general  opera- 
lion  that  acted  for  their  special  produc- 
tion; and  where  they  include  abrupt 
features,  such  as  a  ravine  or  a  precipice, 
they  are  still  popularly  believed  to  be 
in  the  main  the  work  of  some  sudden 
potent  force,  such  as  an  earthquake  or 
volcanic  explosion.  There  is  a  general 
and  perfectly  intelligible  unwillingness 
to  allow  that  scenery  which  now  appears 
so  complete  and  connected  in  all  its 
parts  was  not  the  result  of  one  probably 
sudden  or  violent  cause.  Yet  the  sim- 
plest explanation  is  not  always  neces- 
sarily the  correct  one.  In  reality,  the 
problems  presented  to  us  by  the  exist- 
ing topography  of  the  land,  fascinating 
though  they  are,  become  daily  more 
complex,  and  demand  the  whole  re- 
sources of  geological  science.  They 
cannot  be  solved    by  any    rough<>and« 
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ready  process.  They  involve  not  only 
an  acquaintance  with  the  recent  op- 
erations of  nature,  but  an  extensive 
research  into  the  history  of  former  geo- 
logical periods.  The  surface  of  every 
country  is  like  a  palimpsest  which  has 
been  written  over  again  and  again  in 
different  centuries.  How  it  has  come 
to  be  what  it  is  cannot  be  told  without 
much  patient  effort.  But  eveiy  effort 
that  brings  us  better  acquainted  with 
the  story  of  the  ground  beneath  our 
feet,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  an 
added  zest  to  our  enjoyment  of  the 
scenery  at  the  surface,  is  surely  worthy 
to  be  made. 

These  remarks  lead  me  naturally  to 
the  concluding  section  of  my  subject, 
in  which  I  propose  to  inquire  how  far 
the  discoveries  of  science  have  affected 
the  relation  of  sceneiy  to  the  imagina- 
tion. It  has  often  been  charged  against 
scientific  men  that  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence is  distinctly  hostile  to  the  culti- 
vation alike  of  the  fancy  and  of  the 
imagination,  and  that  some  of  the 
choicest  domains  of  literature  must 
necessarily  grow  more  and  more  neg- 
lected as  life  and  progress  are  brought 
more  completely  under  the  sway  of  con- 
tinued discovery  and  invention.  We 
hear  these  complaints  now  in  the  form 
of  a  helpless  and  hopeless  wail,  now  as 
an  angry  and  impotent  protest.  That 
they  are  made  in  good  faith,  and  are 
often  the  expression  of  deep  regret  and 
anxious  solicitude  for  the  future  of  some 
parts  of  our  literature  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  in  so  far  they  deserve  to  be  treated 
by  scientific  men  with  hearty  respect 
and  sympathy.  But  is  there  really  any- 
thing in  the  progress  of  science  that  is 
inimical  to  the  cultivation  of  the  imag- 
inative faculty  and  the  fullest  blossom- 
ing of  poetry  ?  The  problems  of  life  — 
love  and  hope,  joy  and  sorrow,  toil  and 
rest,  peace  and  war,  here  and  hereafter 
—  will  be  with  us  always.  From  the 
days  of  Homer  they  have  inspired  the 
sweet  singei's  of  each  successive  gener- 
ation of  men,  and  they  will  continue  to 
be  the  main  theme  of  the  poets  of  the 
future.  As  for  the  outer  world  in 
which  we  live,  the  more  we  learn  of  it 
the  more   marvellous  does  it    appear. 


and  the  more  powerfully  does  it  make 
its  mute  appeal  to  all  that  is  highest 
and  best  within  us.  And,  after  all, 
how  little  have  we  yet  learned  I  How 
small  is  the  sum  of  all  our  knowledge  I 
It  is  still  and  ever  must  be  true  that, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite,  "the 
greater  our  circle  of  light,  the  wider 
the  circumference  of  darkness  that  sur- 
rounds it.'-  When  the  man  of  letters 
complains  that  we  have  dethroned  the 
old  gods,  discarded  the  giants  and 
witches,  and  erected  in  their  place  a 
system  of  cold  and  formal  laws  that 
can  evoke  no  enthusiasm,  and  must 
repress  all  poetry,  has  he  never  per- 
ceived how  a  true  poet  can  pierce,  as 
our  late  laui'eate  could,  through  the 
mere  superficial  technicalities  into  the 
deeper  meaning  of  things,  and  can 
realize  and  express,  in  language  that 
appeals  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the 
ear,  the  divine  harmony  and  progressive 
evolution  which  it  is  the  aim  of  science 
to  reveal  ?  Let  me  ask  such  a  critic  to 
ponder  well  the  sonnet  of  Lowell's  :  — 

I  grieve  not  that  ripe  knowledge  takes  away 
The  charm  that  nature  to  my  childhood 

wore, 
For,  with  that  insight,  cometh,  day  by  day, 
A  greater  bliss  than  wonder  was  before  : 
The  real  doth  not  clip  the  poet^s  wings  ; 
To  win  the  secret  of  a  weed's  plain  heart 
Reveals  some  clue  to  spiritual  things, 
And  stumbling  guess  becomes  firm-footed 

art. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  hard  to  show 
that  in  dissipating  the  popular  miscon- 
ceptions which  have  grown  up  around 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  sceneiy, 
science  has  put  in  their  place  a  series 
of  views  of  nature  which  appeal  infi- 
nitely more  to  the  imagination  than 
anything  which  they  supplant.  While 
in  no  way  lessening  the  effect  of  human 
association  with  landscape,  science  lifts 
the  veil  that  hides  the  past  from  us, 
and  in  every  region  calls  up  a  succession 
of  visions  which,  by  their  contrast  with 
what  now  presents  itself  to  the  eye  and 
by  their  own  unlooked-for  marvels,  rivet 
our  attention.  Scenes  long  familiar  are 
illumined  by  "  a  light  that  never  was  on 
land  or  sea."  We  view  them  as  if  nu 
enchanter's   wand  were    waving  over 
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U8,  and  by  some  stmnge  glamour  were 
blending  past  and  present  into  one. 

Let  me  try  to  illustrate  these  remarks 
by    three    examples    culled    from    the 
scenery  of  each  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
First,  I  would  transport  the  reader  in 
imagination  to  a  lonely  valley  in  the  far 
west  of  the  county  of  Donegal.  .  The 
morning  light  is  sparkling  in  diamonds 
from  tlie  dewdrops  that  cluster  on  the 
bent  and  heather,  and  is  throwing  a 
rainbow  sheen  across  each  web  of  gos- 
samer that  hangs  across  our  path  as  we 
climb  the  long,  rough  slope  in  front. 
Around  are  bare,  bleak  moorlands,  too 
high  and  infertile  for  cultivation,  from 
the  sides  and  hollows  of  which  the  peas- 
ants dig  their  fuel.    The  signs  of  human 
occupation  grow  fewer  and  fainter  iis  we 
ascend.    The  barking  of  the  village  dogs 
and  the  shouts  from  the  school  play- 
ground no  longer  reach  our  ears.    -And 
while   we  thus  retire   from  the  living 
world  of  to-<lay,  it  almost  seems  as  if  we 
enter  into  progressively  closer  commun- 
ion with  the'  past.    Yonder,  only  a  few 
miles  to  the  north,  lies  the  deep  hollow 
of  Glen  Columbkill  —  the  western  se- 
clusion where  tradition  records  that  St. 
Columba,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Scots, 
in  his  earlier  years,  loved  to  bury  him- 
self for  meditation  and  prayer.    Mould- 
ering  cross    and    crumbling    cairn,  to 
which  latter  every  pious  pilgrim  adds  a 
stone,  keep  his  memory  green  through 
the  centuries.     It  is  with  him  and  his 
courageous  friends  and  disciples,  rather 
than   with  sights  and  sounds    of    the 
present  time,  that  we  feel  ouraelves  in 
contact  here.     And  when,  high  up  on 
this  bare  mountain-side,  we  come  upon 
the   ruined   cells  which  these  devoted 
men  built  with  their  own  hands  out  of 
the  rough  stones  of  the  crest,  and  to 
which  they  betook  themselves  for  quiet 
intercourse    with    Heaven,    amid    the 
wild  winds  and  driving  rains  of  these 
western  hills,  the  halo  of  human  cour- 
age and  self-denial  falls  for  us  on  this 
solitude  to  heighten  its  loneliness  and 
desolation. 

Musing  on  these  memories  of  the 
past,  we  find  ourselves  at  last  at  the 
top  of  the  slope,  nearly  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  discover  that 


from  this  lofty  summit,  which  is  known 
as  Slieve  League,  the  ground  plunges 
down  on  the  other  side  in  a  succession 
of  precipices  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  stretches  from  the  far  western 
horizon  up  to  the  very  base  of  the  crags 
beneath  our  feet.  We  have  in  truth 
been  climbing  a  mountain  whereof  one- 
half  has  been  cut  away  by  the  sea. 
What  a  picture  of  decay  here  presents 
itself  I  We  peer  over  the  verge  of  the 
clif[s,  still  wrapped  in  their  morning 
shadows,  and  mark  how  peak,  I'idge, 
and.  wall  of  flinty  quartzite,  glowiiig  in 
tints  of  orange^  yellow,  and  red,  uprear 
themselves  from  the  face  of  the  decliv- 
ity, like  the  muscles  on  the  limb  of 
some  sculptured  Hercules,  as  if  the 
mountain  had  gathered  up  its  whole 
strength  and  knit  its  fi*ame  together  to 
defy  the  fiercest  assaults  of  the  ele- 
ments. But  look  how  every  crag  is 
splintered,  how  every  jutting  buttress 
is  rent  and  creviced,  how  every  ledge 
is  strewn  with  blocks  that  have  fallen 
from  the  naked  wall  above  it  I  If  we 
detach  one  of  these  loosened  blocks  and 
set  it  in  downward  motion,  we  may 
watch  it  plunge  into  the  abyss,  flash 
from  crag  to  crag,  career  down  the 
screes  of  inibbish  and  make  no  pause 
until,  if  it  survive  so  far,  it  dashes  into 
the  surge  below.  What  we  can  thus 
carelessly  do  in  a  few  moments  is  done 
deliberately  every  winter  by  the  liand 
of  nature.  Slowly  but  ceaselessly  this 
vast  sea-wall,  swept  by  Atlantic  storm, 
sapped  by  frost,  soaked  with  i*ain,  dried 
and  beaten  by  sun  and  wind,  is  being 
battered  down  under  the  fire  of  nature's 
resistless  artillery. 

So  far  the  scene  is  one  that  requires 
no  special  acquaintance  with  science 
for  its  appi'eciation.  The  man  of  liter- 
ature, who  mav  most  disparage  the 
man  of  science,  may  well  aflinn  that 
here  they  meet  on  common  ground  and 
have  equal  powers  of  reception  and 
enjoyment.  Nor  will  he  be  gainsaid  if 
he  claims  that  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
distant  view  he  is  likewise  quite  as  well 
equipped  as  the  other.  His  eye,  too, 
can  range  over  the  whole  glorious  pan- 
orama of  sea  and  land,  across  the  wide 
bays  to  the  hills  of  Mayo,  among  which 
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the  noble  cone  of  Nephin  rises  like  a 
distant  Yesuvius ;  southward  to  the 
terraced  heights  of  Sligo,  with  their 
green  tablelands  and  gleaming  cliffs, 
which  look  away  to  the  western  ocean  ; 
eastward  and  northward,  over  the  bil- 
lowy sea  of  hills  that  stretch  through 
Donegal  round  again  westward  to  the 
Atlantic.  What  is  there  of  note  in 
such  a  landscape,  he  may  demand, 
which  he,  ignorant  of  science,  misses  ? 
What  added  pleasure,  what  brighter 
li^ht,  can  science-  cast  over  it  ? 

By  way  of  reply  to  these  queries,  let 
me  ask  the  reader  who  has  thus  far 
accompanied  me  to  turn  from  the  dis- 
tant view  to  what  lies  beneath  his  feet 
on  the  bare,  stony,  wind-swept  summit 
of  Slieve  League.  Never  shall  I  forget 
my  own  astonishment  and  enthusiasm 
when,  in  company  with  some  of  my 
colleagues  of.  the  Geological  Survey,  I 
found  the  splintered  slabs  of  stone  lying 
there  to  be  full  of  stems  of  fossil  trees, 
belonging  to  kinds  which  occur  abun- 
dantly in  the  sandstones  below  our 
coal-measures.  The  geologist  will  at 
once  appreciate  the  full  meaning  of  this 
discovery.  It  showed  that,  perched  on 
the  summit  of  this  mountain,  some  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  lay  a  cake, 
only  a  few  acres  in  extent,  of  that 
division  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
called  the  Millstone  grit  —  a  formation 
which  spreads  over  a  large  tract  of 
country  farther  to  the  east.  Here,  in 
the  far  west  of  Ireland,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  region  of  the  ancient  crys- 
talline schists,  and  occupying  the  high- 
est ground  of  the  district,  lay  a  little 
remnant,  which  demonstrated  that  a 
sheet  of  Millstone  grit  once  stretched 
over  the  north-west  of  the  island,  and 
may  have  extended  much  farther  west- 
ward over  tracts  where  the  Atlantic 
now  rolls.  And  as  the  Millstone  giit  is 
followed  by  the  coal-measures,  the  fur- 
ther inference  could  be  legitimately 
drawn  that  the  Irish  coal-fields,  now  so 
restricted  in  extent,  once  spread  far 
and  wide  over  the  hills  of  Donegal, 
from  which  they  have  since  been  grad- 
ually denuded.  Truly  the  woes  of  Ire- 
land may  be  traced  back  to  a  veiy  early 
time,  when  not  even  the  most  ai-dent 


patriot  can  lay  the  blame  on  the  invad- 
ing Saxon. 

That  little  cake  of  grit  on  the  top  of 
Slieve  League  stands  as  a  monument  of 
waste  so  continued  and  so  stupendous 
as  to  be  hardly  conceivable.  It  proves 
that  the  north-west  of  Ireland  was 
buried  under  a  sheet  of  strata  many 
hundreds  of  feet  thick,  and  that,  inch 
by  inch,  this  overlying  mantle  of  solid 
stone  has  been  worn  away,  until  it  has 
been  reduced  at  last  to  merely  a  few 
scattered  patches  of  which  that  of  Slieve 
League  is  the  most  westerly.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  present  system  of  hill  and 
valley  is  thus  demonstrated  not  to  be 
part  of  the  primeval  architecture  of 
the  earth,  but  to  have  come  into  being 
after  that  upper  envelope  of  Carbonif* 
erous  rock  had  begun  to  be  removed. 
What  a  marvellous  series  of  pictures  is 
thus  presented  to  our  imagination* 
Standing  on  that  bare  mountain-top,  we 
think  of  the  ages  represented  by  the 
quartzite  of  those  craggy  precipices  be- 
low, then  of  the  time. when  the  region 
lay  beneath  the  waters  in  which  the 
coal  jungles  spread  over  a  large  part  of 
Ireland.  We  tiy  to  realize  how  these 
jungles  sank  foot  by  foot  beneath  the 
sea,  how  sand  and  silt  were  heaped 
over  them,  and  how,  in  course  of  ages, 
this  submerged  area  was  once  more  up- 
raised into  land.  But  we  fail  to  form 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  lapse  of 
time  required  for  the  long  succession  of 
changes  that  followed.  We  only  know 
that,  slowly  and  insensibly,  by  the  fall 
of  rain,  the  beating  of  wind,  the  creep- 
ing of  ice-fields,  and  the  surging  of  the 
ocean,  hollow  and  glen  have  been 
carved  out,  hill  after  hill  has  emerged, 
like  forms  from  a  block  of  marble  un- 
der the  hand  of  a  sculptor,  that  ravines 
have  been  cut  out  here  and  crags  have 
been  left  there,  until,  at  last,  the  whole 
landscape  has  been  wrought  into  its 
present  forms. 

We  look  once  more  down  the  face  of 
the  precipices,  now  lit  up  by  the  ad- 
vancing sun,  and,  though  everywhere 
upon  their  ruined  surface  we  mark 
how  — 

Nature  softening  and  concealing, 
Is  busy  with  a  hand  of  healing — 
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<2ru8ting  the  bare  rock  with  golden 
lichen,  or  hiding  its  rawness  under  a 
cover  of  richly  tinted  weathernstains, 
we  none  the  less  perceive  the  sure  signs 
of  constant  and  inevitable  decay  ;  we 
recognize  the  working  of  the  same 
forces  that  have  sculptured  the  whole 
landscape,  far  as  well  as  near ;  and  we 
feel  awed  in  presence  of  this  revelation 
*f  the  continuity  of  law  and  of  the  po- 
tency even  of  the  unregarded  opera- 
tions of  nature  when  they  have  had 
uc^told  ages  in  which  to  accomplish  their 
appointed  work. 

I  should  like  now  to  transport  the 
reader  to  a  wholly  dijSerent  scene,  that 
we  may  consider  together  some  of  the 
more  obvious  features  in  the  landscapes 
•of  the  south  coast  of  England.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
A  long  ridge  of  chalk-down,  wbich 
stretches  completely  across  the  island, 
runs  out  to  sea,  and  terminates  in  the 
well-known  white  pinnacles  of  the 
Needles.  From  the  highest  part  of  the 
ridge,  when  the  air  is  clear,  the  eye 
ranges  southward  over  a  vast  expanse 
of  open  sea.  To  the  west  and  north 
the  breadth  of  water  is  bounded  by  the 
blue  hills  of  Dorsetshire,  the  white 
oliffs  of  Swanage  Bay,  and  then  the 
long,  low,  brown  heights  which  are 
crowned  with  the  spires  of  Bourne- 
mouth and  Christchurch.  Eastward 
we  note  how  the  ridge  on  which  we 
3tand  sinks  down  into  the  hollow  of 
Freshwater  Gap,  but  rises  again  on  the 
farther  side,  and  then  striking  inland 
for  some  miles,  sweeps  round  to  form 
the  heights  of  St.  Catherine's,  nearly 
eight  hundred  feet  high,  whence  it  de- 
scends once  more  in  white  cliffs  to  the 
sea. 

On  a  summer  noon,  when  a  fresh, 
westerly  breeze  roughens  the  sea  into 
deepest  azure,  and  keeps  a  continual 
murmur  of  plashing  waves  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs,  few  pieces  of  English  coast 
scenery  offer  more  attractions  than  this. 
From  the  verge  of  the  short  green 
sward  of  the  down,  the  chalk  plunges 
in  a  sheer  precipice  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, that  contrasts  well  with  the  min- 


below.  Projecting  massive  buttresses, 
that  catch  the  full  blaze  of  sunlight, 
throw  into  delicate  yiolet  shadow  the 
recesses  and  alcoves  into  which  the 
face  of  chalk  has  been  worn.  On  the 
great  ocean  highway  in  front,  vessels 
of  every  size  and  rig  sail  past  on  their 
outward  or  homeward  voyage.  Though 
our  perch  above  the  precipice  is  soli- 
tary, we  yet  feel  within  sight  and  touch 
of  the  living  world.  Across  the  bay  we 
mark  the  smoke  of  distant  villages  and 
towns,  and  the  fields  and  woodlands 
that  separate  the  scattered  hamlets. 
Just  below,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
ridge,  sheltered  and  concealed  among 
its  woods,  lies  that  home  so  dear  to 
lovers  of  English  literature,  where 

Groves  of  pine  on  either  hand, 
To  break  the  blast  of  winter,  stand, 
And  farther  on,  the  hoary  channel 
Tumbles  a  breaker  on  chalk  and  sand. 

Nor  are  memorials  of  the  past  want- 
ing to  throw  over  the  scene  the  price- 
less charm  of  old  memory  and  tradition. 
The  down  is  roughened  here  and  tliere 
with  ^'  the  gi'assy  barrows  of  the  hap- 
pier dead."  The  steeples  and  towers 
of  the  country  churches  dotted  over  this 
landscape,  mark  still,  as  they  have  done 
for  centuries,  the  heart  of  each  parish 
and  its  quiet  graveyard.  It  is  a  typ- 
ically English  scene,  full  of  that  hal- 
lowed, historic  interest,  and  of  that 
subdued,  unobtrusive  beauty,  where  the 
lineaments  of  nature  are  everywhere 
more  or  less  concealed  by  the  labors  of 
man,  which  constitute  so  chief  a  source 
of  pleasure  in  the  landscapes  of  En- 
gland. 

Here,  surely,  our  literary  censor  may 
claim  that  no  room  can  be  found  for 
the  foot  of  science.  What  can  we  pre- 
tend to  add  to  the  charm  of  such  scen- 
ery ;  or  what  can  we  do,  if  we  touch  it 
at  all,  but  lessen  that  charm  ?  Again, 
I  accept  the  challenge,  though  with  per- 
haps somewhat  more  diffidence ;  not 
that  I  think  the  contribution  from  sci- 
ence is  hero  less  available  or  less  appro- 
priate, but  because  I  so  fully  share  in 
the  feeling  that  a  scene,  in  itself  and 


gled  blue  and  emerald^green  of  the  sea  I  to  the  ordinary  eye  so  full  of  everything 
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that  can  give  pleasure,  needs  no  addi- 
tion froiii  any  source. 

Let  me  suppose  that  we  are  placed 
upon  the  extreme  western  verge  of  the 
down,  with  the  Needles  in  front  of  us. 
The  chalk  that  forms  these  white  faces 
of  rock  is  shown  by  science  to  be  made 
up  entirely  of  the  mouldered  remains 
of  creatures  that  gathered  on  the  sea- 
bottom,  ages  before  the  species  of  ani- 
mals living  at  the  present  day  came 
into  existence.  Sponges,  crinoids,  cor- 
als, shells,  fishes,  reptiles,  mingled 
their  remains  with  those  of  the  minuter 
forms  of  life  that  accumulated  on  the 
floor  of  that  ancient  ocean.  And  now, 
hardened  into  stone,  the  ooze  of  that 
sea-bed  has  been  upraised  into  land. 
The  ''long  backs  of  the  bushless 
downs,"  which  for  many  successive 
centuries  have  remained  as  we  see 
them,  were  originally  parts  of  the  sea- 
bed, and  are  entirely  built  up  of  the 
vestiges  of  dead  organisms. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Look  at  one  of 
those  noble  faces  of  rock  which  shoot 
up  from  the  restless  breakere,  and  tiike 
note  of  the  parallel  lines  of  dark  tlints 
which,  as  if  traced  with  a  pencil,  sweep 
in  such  graceful  curves  from  base  to 
crest  of  the  cliffs.  Alike  on  buttress 
and  recess,  from  headland  to  headland, 
no  matter  how  irregularly  the  chalk  has 
been  sculptured,  these  parallel  lines 
may  be  followed.  A  feature  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  architecture  of  the  preci- 
pices could  not  escape  the  attention  of 
the  most  casual  visitor,  but  he  only 
vaguely  marvels  at  it,  until  geology 
tells  him  that  these  dark  lines  mark 
successive  floors  of  that  ancient  sea  — 
floors  that  gathered  one  over  another, 
as  generation  after  generation  of  marine 
creatures  left  their  crumbling  remains 
upon  the  bottom.  But  now  they  are 
bent  up  and  placed  on  end,  like  books 
on  the  shelves  of  a  library.  And  thus 
we  learn  that  not  only  has  this  ancient 
sea-bed  been  turned  into  dry  land,  but 
its  layers  of  hardened  ooze  have  been 
tilted  up  vertically,  and  that  it  is  the 
worn  ends  of  these  upturned  layers 
which  form  the  long  ridges  of  the 
downs. 

But  science  further  makes  known  to 


us  that  beyond  the  cliffy  margin  on 
which  we  stand,  there  once  stretched 
an  ampler  land  that  has  long  disap- 
peared. Far  over  the  English  Channel 
the  clialk  downs  once  extended  with 
their  undulating  summits,  their  smooth^ 
grassy  slopes,  their  deep  cooms  and 
quiet  bournes.  That  vanished  land  ran 
southward,  until  it  ended  off  in  a  range 
of  white  precipices.  The  rain  that  fell 
on  its  surface  gathered  into  a  river  that 
flowed  northward  through  Freshwater 
Gap  into  the  Solent.  Strange  to  tell, 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  present  cliffs, 
to  the  east  of  Freshwater,  lie  fragments 
of  the  bed  of  that  ancient  stream,  con- 
sisting of  gravel  and  silt  which,  as  the 
cliffs  are  undermined  by  the  waves, 
tumble  to  the  beach  and  mingle  with 
the  gravel  of  to-day.  In  these  ancient 
deposits  are  found  teeth  of  the  long- 
extinct  mammoths  which  browsed  the 
herbage  on  slopes'that  rose  southward, 
where  for  many  a  long  age  the  At- 
lantic has  rolled  its  restless  tides  and 
breakers. 

Musing  on  these  records  of  a  dim, 
forgotten  past,  we  once  more  turn  to 
the  last  spurs  of  chalk  and  the  isolated 
Keedles.  There,  with  eye  quickened 
to  recognize  what  science  has  to  reveal, 
we  trace  on  every  feature  of  the  rocky 
foreground,  inscribed  in  characters  that 
cannot  be  mistaken,  the  story  of  that 
process  of  destruction  which  has  re- 
duced the  Isle  of  Wight  to  its  present 
diminished  proportions.  The  rains, 
frosts,  and  tempests  splinter  the  chalk 
above  and  the  waves  gnaw  it  away 
below.  Year  by  year  fresh  slices  are 
cut  off  and  strewn  in  fragments  over 
the  sea-floor  by  the  unwearying  surge. 
The  Needles,  once  part  of  the  down, 
are  perceptibly  less  than  they  were  a 
generation  ago.  The  opposite  white 
cliffs  and  downs  of  Dorset  were  at  one 
time  continuous  with  those  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  They,  too,  by  their  shat- 
tered precipices,  tunnelled  caverns,  and 
isolated  stacks  of  rock,  tell  the  same 
tale  of  disintegration.  And,  thus,  im- 
pressive though  the  scenery  was  before, 
it  now  acquires  a  new  interest  and  sig- 
nificance, when  every  cliff  and  pinnacle 
becomes  eloquent  to  us  of  a  past  so 
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Strange,  so  remote,  and  yet  so  closely 
linked  with  our  own  day  by  a  chain  of 
slow  and  unbroken  causation. 

And  now,  as  a  last  illustration,  let  me 
conduct  the  reader  in  imagination  to 
the  far  north-west  of  Scotland  and  place 
him  on  the  craggy  slopes  above  the 
upper  end  of  Loch  Maree  as  the  sun, 
after  a  day  of  autumnal  storm,  is  de- 
scending towards  the  distant  Hebrides, 
ia  a  glory  of  crimson,  green,  and  gold. 
Hardly  anywhere  within  the  compass 
of  our  islands  can  a  landscape  be  beheld 
so  varied  in  form  and  color,  so  abound- 
ing in  all  that  is  noblest  and  fairest  in 
mountain  scenery.  To  the  right  rises 
the  huge  mass  of  Slioch,  catching  on 
his  terraced  shoulders  the  full  glow  of 
sunset,  and  wreathing  his  summit  with 
folds  of  delicate,  rose-colored  cloud.  To 
the  left,  above  the  purple  shadows  that 
are  now  gathering  round  their  base, 
tower  the  white  crags  and  crests  of  Ben 
Eay,  rising  clear  and  sharp  against  the 
western  sky.'  Down  the  centre,  be- 
tween these  two  giant  buttresses,  lies 
Locli  Maree  —  the  noblest  sheet  of 
water  in  the  Scottish  Hidilauds —  now 
ablaze  with  the  light  of  the  sinking  sun. 
Headland  behind  headland,  and  islet 
after  islet  rise  as  bars  of  deep  violet  out 
of  that  sea  of  gold.  Yonder  a  group  of 
pines,  relics  of  the  old  Caledonian  for- 
est, stand  boldly  above  the  rocky  knolls. 
Around  us  the  naked  rock  undulates  in 
endless  bosses,  dotted  with  boulders  or 
half  buried  in  the  deep  heather  that 
flames  out  with  yet  richer  crimson  in 
the  ruddy  light  filling  all  the  valley. 
Overhead,  the  banded  cliffs  of  Craig 
Roy,  draped  with  waterfalls  and  wet 
with  the  rains  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day,  glow  in  the  vai*ying  tints  of  sunset. 
We  hear  the  scream  of  the  eagles  that 
still  nest  in  these  inaccessible  crags ; 
the  hoarse  outcry  of  the  heron  comes 
up  from  the  lake  ;  the  whirr  of  the 
blackcock  re-echoes  down  the  hillside. 
It  might  seem  as  if  we  were  here  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  of  man,  save  that 
now  and  then  the  low  of  cattle,  driven 
home  to  their  stalls,  falls  faintly  on  the 
ear  from  the  distant  hamlet,  which  is 
fading  into  the  gathering  twilight  of  the 
glen. 


At  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  scene 
the  past  speaks  vividly  to  us,  if  there 
be  human  associations  of  a  by-gone  time 
linked  with  the  place.  Here,  in  this 
remote  Highland  valley,  we  are  led 
.backward  in  imagination  through  gen- 
erations of  strife  and  rapine,  clan  war- 
fare and  private  revenge,  bravery  and 
treachery,  superstition  and  ignorance, 
far  away  to  that  early  time  when,  in 
the  seventh  century,  Maelrubha,  the 
red  priest  from  Ireland,  preached  to 
the  savage  Ficts,  and  first  brought  this 
region  within  the  ken  of  civilized  men. 
More  than  twelve  hundred  years  have 
since  passed  away,  but  the  memory  of 
that  early  missionary  still  lives  here 
among  the  solitudes  which  he  chose  as 
the  scene  of  his  labors.  The  lake  yet 
bears  his  name,  and  his  favorite  island 
of  retirement,  embowered  in  holly, 
mountain  ash,  and  honeysuckle,  con- 
tains his  holy  well,  which,  even  to  this 
day,  is  visited  for  the  cure  of  diseases, 
while  offerings  are  there  made  to  the 
saint. 

It  is  just  this  little  touch  of  the  "  still, 
sad  music  of  humanity"  which  is 
needed  to  crown  the  interest  and  dig- 
nity of  our  Highland  landscape.  "  What 
more,  then,  can  we  need  or  desire?" 
our  literary  critic  may  once  more  de- 
mand ;  "  you  may  go  on  to  elaborate 
the  details  of  the  scene,  for  every  part 
of  the  picture  abounds  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite detail,  beyond  the  power  of  pen 
or  almost  of  pencil  adequately  to  por- 
tray. But  what  can  science  do  here, 
except  to  mar  what  already  is  perfect, 
or  to  confuse  bv  contributing  what  is 
entirely  irrelevant?  " 

Again  I  feel  the  force  of  the  ob- 
jection, and  all  the  more  because  to 
combat  it  as  I  should  wish  to  do,  would 
involve  me  in  geological  details  which 
would  here  be  wholly  out  of  place.  Let 
me  say,  briefly  and  decidedly,  that  after 
many  years  of  experience  in  every 
variety  of  landscape  in  this  country,  I 
know  nowhere  a  scene  which  has  its 
true  inner  meaning  as  a  source  of  im- 
pressiveness  more  strikingly  revealed, 
or  which  has  its  ordinary  interest  more 
vividly  intensified  by  the  light  which 
geological  history  throws  upon  it. 
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Tae  most  cursory  traveller,  even  as 
he  drives  rapidly  along  this  valley,  can 
hardly  fail  to  observe  that  three  dis- 
tinct rocks  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  landscape,  each  differing  from 
the  others  in  form,  color,  and  relative 
position,  and  each  contributing  its  own 
•characteristic  features  to  the  scenery. 
JHrst  of  all  a  series  of  curiously  hum- 
tnocky  eminences  of  dark  grey  rock 
mounts  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  up  the 
Bides  of  Slioch,  forming  a  kind  of  rude 
and  rugged  platform  on  which  that 
mountain  stands.  Next  comes  a  pile  of 
brownish-red  sandstone,  which  in  par- 
allel and  almost  horizontal  bars,  like  so 
many  courses  of  cyclopean  masonry, 
forms  the  upper  and  main  mass  of  the 
height.  And  lastly,  there  is  the  bedded 
white  rock  which,  lianging  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  red  sands toue,  towers  in 
the  cliffs  of  Craig  Roy  on  the  one  side 
of  tlie  valley  and  builds  up  almost  the 
whole  of  Ben  Eay  on  the  other  side. 
The  differences  and  contrasts  between 
these  three  kinds  of  material  are  so 
marked,  and  have  obviously  played  so 
essential  a  part  in  producing  the  special 
peculiarities  of  the  rocky  landscape, 
that  even  our  literary  censor  himself 
could  hardly,  in  spite  of  himself,  fail  to 
note  them  and  might  venture  to  ask  a 
question  about  them. 

To  answer  his  question  as  it  might 
best  be  answered  would  be  most  briefly 
and  vividly  done  by  a  true  poet.  I  can 
only  pretend  to  present  the  mere  facts, 
but  even  such  a  presentation  in  the 
di-yest  and  baldest  way  cannot  conceal 
their  inherent  marvellous  interest. 

Those  grey  bosses  of  rock  that  rise 
out  of  Loch  Maree  and  form  the  base 
and  outworks  of  Slioch  are  poitions  of 
the  veiy  oldest  known  land-surface  of 
Europe,  as  incalculably  more  ancient 
than  the  rest  of  the  Highlands,  as  the 
Highlands  in  turn  are  more  ancient  than 
the  Alps  or  the  Apennines.  Their 
heights  and  hollows  existed  before  the 
red  sandstones  were  laid  down.  To  this 
day,  you  can  walk  along  the  shore-line 
of  the  vanished  lake  or  sea  in  which 
these  sandstones  accumulated,  and  can 
mark  how  hill  after  hill,  and  valley 
after  valley,  sank  under  its  waters,  and 


were  buried  beneath  its  quietly  gather- 
ing sand  and  shingle.  That  primeval 
land-surface,  slowly  settling  down,  came 
at  last  to  lie  under  several  thousand 
feet  of  such  sediment.  Long  subse- 
quently, after  the  sand,  hardened  into 
sandstone  and  the  gravel,  consolidated 
into  conglomerate,  had  been  partially 
raised  out  of  water,  came  the  time 
when  the  white  rock  of  Ben  Eay  and 
Craig  Roy  gathered  as  fine  white  sand 
on  the  sea-bottom.  Some  beds  of  this 
compacted  sand  are  filled  with  millions 
of  the  burrows  of  sea-worms  that  lived 
in  it,  and  higher  up  come  bands  of  lime- 
stone crowded  here  and  there  with  tri- 
lobites,  shells,  corals,  sponges,  and  other 
organisms  belonging  to  an  age  anterior 
to  that  of  even  the  very  oldest  fossil- 
iferous  rocks  of  most  of  the  rest  of 
Britain.  These  sheets  of  marine  sed- 
iment point  to  a  period  when  there 
were  no  hills  in  north-west  Scotland, 
for  the  primeval  heights  still  lay  deeply 
buried,  and  a  shoreless  sea  spread  far 
and  wide  over  the  region. 

At  length  after  a  vast  interval  of  time 
came  an  epoch  of  gigantic  terrestrial 
disturbance,  when  north-western  Eu- 
rope, from  the  North  Cape  to  the  south 
of  Ireland,  was  convulsed  ;  when  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth  was  folded, 
crumpled,  and  fractured,  until  its  shat- 
tered rocks,  crushed  and  kneaded 
together,  acquired  the  crystalline  char- 
acters which  they  now  display.  In  the 
course  of  these  tremendous  displace- 
ments (to  wliich  thei*e  is  no  parallel  in 
the  later  geological  history  of  this  coun- 
try) huge  slices  of  the  earth's  crust, 
many  hundreds  of  feet  thick  and  many 
miles  long,  were  wrenched  asunder  and 
pushed  bodily  westwards,  sometimes 
for  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  By  this 
means  portions  of  the  oldest  rocks  of 
the  region  were  torn  off  and  planted  on 
the  top  of  the  youngest.  The  whole 
country  thus  broken  up  underwent 
many  subsequent  mutations  and  was 
finally  left  to  be  gi'adually  worn  down 
by  the  various  ageuts  that  have  carved 
the  surface  of  the  land  into  its  present 
shape. 

Our  three  groups  of  rock,  so  distinctly 
marked  out  in  the  landscape,  thus  re- 
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cord  three  successive  and  early  chapters 
in  the  lon^  history  hy  which  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  Scottish  Highlands  has 
been  brought  into  its  existing  form. 
Knowing  what  is  their  story,  we  find 
that  every  crag  and  scar  acquires  a  new 
meaning  and  interest.  Past  and  pres- 
ent are  once  more  brought  into  such 
close  and  vivid  union  that  while  we 
gaze  at  the  landscape  as  it  stands  now, 
its  features  seem  to  melt  away  into  vis- 
ions of  what  it  has  once  been.  We  can 
in  imagination  clothe  it  with  its  ancient 
pine  forests  through  which  the  early 
Celtic  colonists  hunted  the  urus,  the 
wild  boar,  the  wolf,  the  brown  bear, 
and  the  reindeer.  We  can  fill  up  the 
valley  with  the  stately  glacier  which 
once  stretched  along  its  hollow  and 
went  out  to  sea.  We  can  dimly  con- 
ceive the  passage  of  the  long  ages  of 
persistent  decay  by  which  mountain 
and  glen,  corry  and  cliff  were  carved 
into  the  forms  which  now  so  delight 
our  eye. 

In  a  memorable  and  often-quoted  pas- 
sage, Johnson  wrote,  "  To  abstract  the 
mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be 
impossible,  if  it  were  endeavored,  and 
would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible. 
Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power 
of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past, 
the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate 
over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the 
dignity  of  thinking  beings."*  If  this 
be  a  just  judgment,  surely  we  may  fur- 
ther maintain  that  whatever  heightens 
our  interest  in  the  landscapes  around 
us,  whatever  quickens  the  imagination 
by  presenting  new  views  of  what  has 
long  been  familiar,  whatever  deepens 
our  reverence  by  teaching  us  to  recog- 
nize the  proofs  of  that  long,  orderly 
progress  through  which  the  land  has 
been  fashioned  for  our  use,  not  only 
raises  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  be- 
ings but  stimulates  the  emotional  side 
of  our  nature  and  furnishes  abundant 
material  for  the  exercise  of  the  literary 
and  artistic  faculties.  Science  even  in 
her  noblest  inspirations,  is  never  po- 
etry, but  she  offers  thoughts  of  man  and 
nature  which  the  poet,  in  the  alembic 

*  Tour  in  the  Hebrides,  p.  916. 


of  his  genius,  may  transmute  into  pur- 
est poetic  gold. 

But  we  have  lingered  by  the  side 
of  this  northern  lake,  with  its  noble 
curtain  of  mountains,  and  the  sun  mean- 
while has  sunk  in  a  glory  of  flame  be- 
neath the  faint  outline  of  the  Hebrides  ; 
the  last  flush  of  crimson  has  faded  from 
the  sky  and  the  twilight  is  deepening 
into  night  adown  the  valley.  In  leav- 
ing the  scene,  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
showing  how  we  have  it  in  our  own 
power  to  quicken  the  influence  of  scen- 
ery on  the  imagination,  we  may  I  trust 
take  with  us  the  full  conviction  that 
there  is  no  landscape  so  fair  which  may 
not  be  endued  with  fresh  interest  if  the 
light  of  scientific  discovery  be  allowed 
to  fall  upon  it.  Bearing  this  light  with 
us  in  our  wanderings,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  we  are  gifted,  as  it  were, 
with  an  added  sense  and  an  increased 
power  of  gathering  some  of  the  purest 
enjoyment  which  the  face  of  natP'^e 
can  yield. 

Archibald  Geikie. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
EILY. 

I. 

"  Why  won't  the  ice  harden  ?  "  said 
Russell.  "  I  want  some  skating.  I'm 
sick  of  this  beastly  hole.  If  I'd  only  a 
little  more  tin  I'd  run  away  —  to  Lon- 
don, to  the  pantomimes." 

"  I'll  tell  you  a  stor}',"  said  Eily  ; 
"  I  see  such  wonderful  people  in  the 
coals  ! " 

"  You  can't  tell  anything  new.  But 
cut  away.  Ah  !  it's  rather  jolly  here, 
with  my  head  on  your  lap.  But  hold 
hanl  a  moment  —  w hen's  that  creature 
coming?  " 

"Mira?  Some  time  this  afternoon, 
the  note  said." 

"  Botheration  I  I  wish  she  were  a 
boy  !    Kow  begin,  Eily." 

"  Stephen,  you  look  so  cold  I  There's 
plenty  of  room  by  the  fire,"  said  Eily 
wistfully. 

"No,  thank  you,"  returned  a  hard 
young  voice.  "  I  mean  to  break  my* 
self  of  that  eternal  roasting." 
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" He's  a  Spartan,"  said  Russell ;  "I 
ain't.  I  shall  be  an  Epicurean.  Cut 
on,  my  darling." 

The  golden -haired  boy,  his  delicate 
limbs  outstretched  upon  the  hearthrug, 
formed  an  antagonistic  contrast  to  the 
figure  four  years  nearer  manhood, 
seated  rigidly  at  a  distant  table,  the 
dark  head  supported  by  a  thin,  brown 
hand  above  a  scholarly  book.  Eily's 
father,  an  absent-minded  and  8hoi*t- 
sighted  professor  of  a  great  provincial 
college,  was  guardian  to  both  these 
boys  :  Stephen  Wade,  an  orphan,  friend- 
less and  poor,  bequeathed  to  him  a 
twelvemonth  ago  ;  and  Russell  Mild- 
may,  sent  from  India  in  early  child- 
hood to  the  charge  of  a  distant  cousin, 
the  professor's  wife.  This  lady  had 
presently  died ;  but  Russell  had  re- 
mained in  his  adopted  home,  where, 
out  of  school  hours,  all  the  three  were 
left,  within  limits,  to  their  own  de- 
vices. 

Eily  was  soon  to  go,  for  several  years, 
to  her  godmother  in  a  distant  county, 
to  be  t^vught  and  tmiued.  What  would 
Russell  do  without  her,  she  often  won- 
dered ;  and  she  without  —  Stephen  ? 
If  only  she  could  dare  to  hope  that 
Stephen  might  miss  her,  and  remember 
her  half  as  poor  Russell,  she  feared, 
must,  the  prospect  would  be  moi*e  en- 
durable I 

The  Christmas  holidays  were  now  at 
their  height,  and  the  professor  had 
consented  to  receive  the  only  child  of 
his  fashionable  sister.  Lady  Antrobus, 
while  she  heraelf  paid  visits  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  Eily  told  her  story, 
the  other  side  of  her  mind  was  devising 
plans  of  protection.  Mira  would  feci 
terribly  shy,  she  feared.  Russell  might 
seem  to  her  selfish,  and  Stephen  might 
alarm  her. 

From  time  to  time,  moreover,  the 
child  glanced  at  Stephen,  who  sat  im- 
movable, with  stern  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
book.  She  read  his  inward  criticisms, 
and  strove,  coloring,  to  infuse  a  less 
frivolous  element  witli  her  tale.  But 
Bussell  exclaimed,  ^'  Oh,  bother  I  Shut 
up  that  dry  old  rot ; "  and,  stifling  a 
sigh,  she  plunged  resolutely  into  the 
most  inane  of  fairylands.    She  must 


please  poor  Russell,  who  had  nothing  to 
do  I    Stephen  had  his  books. 

"  You're  the  joUiest  thing  out,  Eily," 
the  story  over^  Russell  said,  maintain- 
ing his  recumbent  position  ;  ^'  always 
saving  me  from  scrapes  I  I'd  settled, 
willy  nilly,  to  try  the  ice  at  Wincombe 
Mere." 

^'  Oh,  Russell  I  when  you  promised 
not  to  go  near  it,  and  father  said  he 
would  trust  you  !  " 

"  I  know.  Awfully  mean  ;  but  I've 
confessed.  Tiiat's  your  reward  for 
such  a  stunning  story,"  said  Russell 
lazily. 

^^  Russell's  promises  are  like  cob- 
webs," observed  Stephen,  not  looking 
up. 

"  Cobwebs  to  catch  flies  ?  "  mocked 
the  boy. 

'*  That  is  their  purpose,"  answered 
Stephen  dryly. 

The  golden  head  writhed  on  Eily's 
lap. 

"I  shall  be  a  brute  when  you're 
gone,  Eily,"  he  murmured  ;  "  but  I'll 
have  it  out  with  Stephen  yet.  Some 
day  I  shall  be  big  enough  to  wallop  him. 
Hallo  I " 

"The  door-bell,"  said  Eily.  "I 
heard  wheels." 

Mira  had  arrived. 

II. 

"  What  1  Tea  aud  games  ?  How 
slow  I  " 

The  age  of  the  speaker  was  eleven. 
She  was  shorter  than  Eily,  her  contem- 
porary in  years  ;  slighter,  and  in  man- 
ner more  decisive  ;  a  dazzling  vision, 
in  picturesque  attire,  with  bright  hair, 
cheeks,  and  eyes. 

"  She's  the  sprite  in  your  story,  who 
made  the  schoolboys  play  truant,"  whis- 
pered Russell. 

"  Oh,  she's  beautiful !  But  do  tell 
her  what  splendid  games  we  have  at 
Mrs.  Carlton's  ;  she  won't  believe  me." 

"  Rot  I  think  of  all  she's  used  to," 
said  Russell,  with  disdain.  "  I'll  get 
Mrs.  Carlton  to  have  dancing.  Mrs. 
Carlton  will  do  anything  for  me." 

"  What  secrets  have  you  with  Eily  ?  " 
asked  Mira  coquettishly.  "  The  party  ? 
Then  come  to  me,  Russell.    I'll  give 
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you  one  or  two  notions  from  the  Man- 
sion House  Ball.  You  can  have  £ily 
any  time,"  she  added,  snatching  at  his 
hand,  and  springing  away  with  him. 

Eily  stood  still.  The  sky  was  like 
lead.  The  garden  looked  frost-bitten 
and  dreary.  She  had  stayed  out,  after 
their  walk,  to  please  Bussell,  although 
Stephen  had  offered  to  explain  to  her 
the  pictures  in  the  large  Iliad.  Bussell 
had  seemed  disappointed  when  the  offer 
was  made,  and,  as  usual,  she  had  ig- 
nored her  own  preferences.  She  gazed 
silently  after  the  two  figures  as  they 
flitted  away,  not  looking  back  or  think- 
ing again  of  her.  It  was  a  curious  ex- 
perience to  Eily,  who  had  made  Bussell, 
although  two  years  her  senior,  her  spe- 
cial charge  since  both  were  in  the  nurs- 
ery. Presently  she  turned  slowly,  and 
went  back  to  the  house.  In  the  school- 
room—  so  called  —  the  young  people's 
special  abode,  sat  Stepheu,  at  his  far 
table,  surrounded  by  books. 

"  Stephen  I  "  said  Eily  softly.  But 
he  did  not  look  up. 

"  Are  you  vexed,  Stephen  ?  I 
couldn't  help  it.  You  don't  know  how 
I  longed  to  see  the  Homer." 

"  There  it  is,"  said  Stephen,  with  a 
vigorous  push  at  a  huge  easel.  ^^  See  it 
to  your  heart's  content." 

Eily  stole  to  her  own  room,  her  eyes 
filling.  When  she  returned,  Bussell 
and  Mira  had  arrived,  the  girl  chasing 
the  boy. 

"Hallo,  Eily  I"  cried  Bussell. 
« We're  going  to  make  Mrs.  Carlton 
have  a  CO  — 
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Mira  barred  his  mouth  with  her  slight 
hand. 

**  Don't  tell  Eily.  It's  not  in  Eily's 
line." 

"  Why,  Bussell  tells  me  everything," 
said  Eily. 

"  Indeed  I  How  long  will  that  go 
on  ?  "  cried  Mira,  with  a  grimace. 

"  He  wants  to  tell  me  this.  I  can  see 
he  does,"  said  Eily,  moving  nearer  to 
her  boy. 

Mira  laughed  —  a  shrill  little  peal. 

^'I  want  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Bussell  roughly.  "  Who  made  you  my 
father  confessor  ?  " 

''  Come  here,  Eily,"  said  Stephen. 


His  stem  young  eyes,  deeply  set  un- 
der their  black  eyelashes,  glanced  first 
at  Bussell,  then  at  Mira,  and  annihilated 
them. 

"  Come.  I'll  show  you  the  pictures," 
he  said. 

Eily  crimsoned  in  an  ecstasy  of  hap- 
piness. She  stood  beside  him,  her 
mortifications  forgotten,  her  heart 
throbbing,  her  eyes  shining. 

"  Now  you  shall  learn  the  difference 
between  real  heroes  and  sham  ones," 
said  Stephen. 

She  could  have  stood  just  so,  gazing 
at  Hector,  at  Achilles,  at  the  gods ; 
hearing  their  burning  histories  of  cour- 
age, endurance,  glory ;  glancing  now 
and  then  at  that  strong  face,  with  its 
touch  of  fire ;  until  the  end  of  the 
world,  she  fancied. 

Only  —  did  Stephen  believe  that  she 
thought  Bussell  a  hero  ?  How  little  he 
understood  I    But  no  matter. 

III. 

Mks.  Carlton,  a  lady  of  "  the  old 
school,"  disapproved  of  precocious  dis- 
sipations. But  Bussell's  faculty  of  coax- 
ing enhanced  his  charms.  The  games 
were  postponed.  Little  Miss  Antrobus, 
she  announced,  had  kindly  offered  to 
teach  the  new  cotillon. 

Stephen,  who  despised  juvenile  par- 
ties, but  had  chosen  nevertheless  to 
attend  this  one,  stood,  tall  and  sardonic, 
in  the  shadow  of  a  heavy  curtain. 

"Don't  dance,  Eily.  You  won't  en- 
joy it,"  he  said. 

Eily  meekly  obeyed.  She  remained 
at  his  side,  in  her  white  frock,  her  fair 
hair  smooth  and  shining.  Mira  wore 
rose  color,  with  gold  bangles,  and  a 
necklace  which  sparkled.  She  was  the 
centre  of  all  the  gay  multitude.  Mrs. 
Carlton's  governess,  at  the  piano,  risked 
a  stiff  neck  to  gaze  sideways  upon  the 
fairy  form.  The  cotillon  was  soon  in  full 
progress.  Bussell  looked  enchanted. 
His  great  eyes,  usually  so  soft,  burned 
like  fires. 

Eily  longed  to  be  in  the  midst,  and 

yet She  glanced  at  Stephen  ;  his 

expression  made  her  ashamed  of  her 
sympathy  with  the  circling  children. 

''  Look,"  he  said ;  "  they  are  all  gone 
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mad  after  a  whirligig  out  out  of  tissue 
paper.  That's  why  I  came.  I  foresaw 
that  she  had  only  to  look  and  to  smile, 
and  they  would  trample  you  under  their 
feet,  to  follow  her.  In  a  general  way, 
they're  worrying  the  life  out  of  you. 
Now  you're  nothing.  Will  it  teach  you 
a  lesson?" 

"I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  said  Eily;. 
"  she's  so  pretty." 

"  Pretty  I  "  scoffed  Stephen.  "  That's 
what  the  ladies  call  Russell  —  ^  Such  a 
PKETTY  boy  ! '    Eily,  look  here  I  " 

He  drew  her  into  the  recess  of  the 
window.  The  thick  curtains  shut  out 
the  throng.  But  Stephen  lifted  a  blind, 
and  behold,  another  throng  !  Multi- 
tudes, multitudes  of  the  stariy  host. 
One,  in  far  height,  excelled  the  others, 
burning  with  steady  brilliance,  serene, 
glorious. 

"  Would  you  rather  be  like  that  ?  "  — 
he  jerked  his  proud  young  head  towards 
the  gay  world  beyond  the  curtain  —  "or 
that  ?  "  — he  pointed  to  the  star. 

Eily  answered  only  by  her  eyes, 
which  followed  his  upward  gaze. 

"  You  are  a  baby,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
am  seventeen  years  old,  and  have  had 
haixi  training ;  but  my  mind  was  made 
up  long  ago  ;  it's  not  too  soon  to  make 
up  yours.  You  have  both  in  you,  Eily  ; 
but  that  by  nature  strongest,"  and  again 
he  pointed.  "  Of  course,  if  you  choose, 
you  can  stay  down  here  with  Bussell. 
But  you  will  never  di*ag  Bussell  or  any 
of  his  kind,  up  there  with  you." 

Eily's  young  heart  stirred  vaguely. 

"You  can't  realize  it  yet,"  he  re- 
marked. "  But  remember  what  I  say. 
It  is  nothing  to  me,  of  course.  I  merely 
regret  that  such  a  thing  as  Russell 
should  have  power  to  ruin  such  a  possi- 
ble life  as  yours." 

How  coldly  he  spoke  !  Had  he  any 
love  in  him,  thought  Eily  ?  He  looked 
grand,  though,  and  beautiful ;  with  a 
beauty  like  that  of  the  stars,  unap- 
proachable, high. 

"  Eily,  where  are  you  ?  "  cried  Rus- 
sell, pulling  open  the  curtains.  "  I 
want  you,"  he  added  fiercely. 

The  cotillon  was  still  in  full  swing. 
Mira's  partner  was  a  handsome  lad  — 
Russell's  enemy  at  school. 


^  Look  I  "  whispered  Btssell,  ^<  shft 
has  chosen  him.  She  promised  to 
choose  me.    They  ikwActtd  round  her^ 

but  I  never  thought It's  through 

me  that  they're  dancing  at  all.  Only 
look  I  I  wish  I  could  kill  him  I  Til  go 
home." 

"  Oh,  no,  Russell  —  you'd  be  sa 
ashamed  afterwards !  Never  mind, 
dear." 

"  Never  mind  ?  That's  flue  !  Hurry 
up,  Eily.  Cut  in  with  the  rest.  When 
my  turn  comes,  I'll  choose  you.  That 
will  pay  her  out.    Make  haste." 

Poor  Eily  I  Stephen  had  left  the 
recess,  and  was  watching,  with  hia^ 
expression  of  fine  scorn.  But  she* 
could  not  grieve  Russell.  She  dashed 
on,  ready  to  cry,  and  was  lost  in  the 
maze. 

At  length  the  party  was  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Arrived  at  home,  Stephen, 
went  straightway  up-stairs ;  the  three 
children  lingered  in  the  hall.  The  maid 
who  had  escorted  the  young  ladies  re- 
tired to  her  bedroom.  The  professor 
had  gone  out  to  dine  and  sleep. 

"  I  hope  you  enjoyed  yourself,  sir,'** 
said  Mira,  curtseying  before  RusselL 
"Don't  you  mean  to  thank  me  for 
teaching  you  that  delightful  cotillon  ?  " 

"  You  spoiled  it  all,"  cried  Russell 
passionately.      "You    said    you   were 

looking   forward Norton,   too  — 

the  fat  ass  I  " 

"  He's  not  fat  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  the  best-looking  boy 
in  tlie  room  —  except  Stephen,  that 
haughty  Pharisee  I  I'd  rather  have 
Norton  than  you,  any  day.  Why,  Nor- 
ton had  been  on  the  ice,  in  spite  of  the 
danger  mark.  Right  across  the  pond  I 
And  you  —  when  I  wanted  you  to  take 
me  I  I  detest  cowards.  Any  friend  of 
mine  must  be  brave." 

"Oh,  Mira  I"  cried  Eily,  "Russell 
promised  father ;  that  was  why  he 
wouldn't  go." 

"  Poor  dear  little  baby  I  Let  him 
keep  him's  little  promise  then,  and  save 
himself  from  drowning  into  the  bar- 
gain ! " 

And,  with  another  superb  curtsey, 
Mira  sped  laughing  up  the  stairs. 

"  I'll  go  straight  off  to  Wincombe,"' 
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shouted  Bmsell,  *'and  skate  all  round 
the  mere." 

He  dived  into  a  neighboring  boot 
cupboard,  snatched  his  skates  from 
their  peg,  and  rushed  out  through  the 
frosty  night. 

'^  Stephen  I "  cried  Eily,  darting  into 
the  schoolroom,  ^'Bussell  will  be 
drowned  I    Oh,  go  after  him  I  " 

Breathlessly  she  told  her  story. 

'^  If  he  chooses  to  drown  himself,  and 
—  worse  —  to  break  his  promise,  so  be 
it.  A  fool  must  have  his  way,"  said 
Stephen. 

•*  Oh,  Stephen,  you  are  cruel,  cruel  I " 
cried  Eily. 

Pausing  not  one  moment,  away,  after 
the  headstrong  lad  she  flew  ;  through 
the  shrubbery,  forth  under  the  starry 
sky.  Far  in  advance,  as  she  thought, 
she  heard  his  footsteps.  At  last,  fringed 
with  leafless  trees,  stretched  the  wild 
mere,  the  danger  signal  white  in  the 
moonbeams.  But  where  was  Bussell  ? 
She  gazed  wildly  around,  calling  his 
name. 

How  weird  and  desolate  the  mere 
looked  in  the  lonely  night  I  She  longed 
to  flee  from  it ;  and  yet  —  had  it  already 
swallowed  him  up  ?  The  bright  boy, 
so  petted,  so  beloved  !  She  went  cau- 
tiously down  the  bank.  Was  the  ice 
broken  ? 

Once  more  she  cried ;  not  this  time 
for  Bussell,  but  for  help.  Search  must 
be  made.  Was  that  black  shade  a  hole  ? 
She  drew  nearer ;  her  foot  slipped ; 
she  fell,  rolled  helplessly,  and  crashed 
into  the  dark  water. 

She  sank  once,  rose  fighting  with  her 
hands.  The  thin  ice  yielded  at  her 
touch. 

"  Will  Bussell  know  that  I  died  for 
him  ?    Will  Stephen  think " 

A  cry  as  wild  as  her  own. 

**Eily,  Eily,  your  hand  !  Give  me 
your  hand  I  " 

A  strong  grasp  clutchiug  at  her,  clos- 
ing on  her  ;  strong  arms  lifting  her  up. 

"  Stephen  I  "  she  gasped. 

*«Why  did  you  do  it?"  said  the 
stern  young  voice.  **  Bussell  is  safe  in 
bed,  the  coward  I  I  saw  him  cutting 
back  across  the  fields.  Don't  speak. 
Let  me  get  you  home." 


She  clung  round  Stephen's  neck, 
shuddering,  wet,  and  cold,  but  happy. 
She  was  never  so  happy  before. 

And  overhead  that  star,  brighter  than 
the  rest,  burned  with  the  same  steady 
glow. 

IV. 

EiLY's  godmother  refused  to  part 
with  her  at  the  time  first  appointed. 
The  girl  was  twenty  years  old  when, 
upon  that  lady's  second  marriage,  she 
returned  home  —  to  London,  where  her 
father  now  occupied  an  important  posi- 
tion. 

Her  exile  had  rolled  by  like  a  dream. 
Here,  in  a  pleasant  house  at  Kensing* 
ton,  were  the  old  servants,  the  old 
books  and  furniture ;  only  an  easy- 
tempered  lady  housekeeper  was  new  — - 
to  Eily,  not  to  the  establishment.  It 
was  earlv  June.  The  window-boxes 
were  exquisite,  the  balconies  wreathed 
in  creepers.  The  professor  had  greeted 
Eily  with  self-complacent  approval* 
She  was  very  happy.  She  felt  like  her 
old  self,  the  self  of  nine  years  a^o.  In 
the  glass  she  saw  her  old  face,  in  some 
degree  even  more  childlike  —  for  she 
had  been  unduly  burdened  in  those 
days  of  yore. 

*'You  will  see  your  former  friend, 
Mr.  Mildmay,  soon,"  observed  the  lady 
housekeeper.  "  He  was  here  yesterday, 
inquiring  for  you.  A  most  courteous, 
good-looking  young  man.  I  shall  never 
again  listen  to  idle  tales." 

**What  tales  do  you  mean?"  cried 
Eily. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  he  is  so  delightful  — 
they  can't  possibly  be  true.  There  are 
scandals  afloat,  now,  about  every  one. 
You  know,  by  the  way,  that  he  was  all 
but  engaged  to  your  lovely  cousin,  Miss 
Antrobus  ?  At  one  time  they  were 
continually  together.  Indeed,  her  mar- 
riage to  Lord  Nortonbury  quite  took  me 
by  surprise." 

"  He  was  an  old  schoolfellow  of  Bus- 
sell's,"  said  Eily  dreamily.  ''Norton 
we  called  him  then." 

''  Ah,  he  only  came  into  his  title  early 
this  year.  Miss  Antrobus's  attentions 
were  transferred  simultaneously,  report 
said.    But  the   person   whom   she   is 
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really  thought  to  have  preferred — you 
mustn't  repeat  this,  dear,  or  you'll  get 
me  into  trouble — was  another  old 
friend  of  yours." 

Eily  bent  over  a  bowl  of  roses, 
ashamed  of  an  involuntary  blush. 

*'  Mr.  Stephen  Wade,  the  author.  I 
met  them  both  at  a  private  concert,  one 
evening,  and  she  was  setting  her  cap  at 
him  vigorously.  She  had  no  success. 
My  love,  that  young  man  is  made  of 
ice  I  (Your  dear  father  in  his  youth 
must  have  been  much  such  another.) 
And  yet  he  is  so  remarkably  handsome  I 
and  a  decided  lion,  though  difficult  to 
get  hold  of.  Miss  Antrobus  was  not 
singular ;  I  have  heard  many  jokes 
about  unrequited  attachments  in  con- 
nection with  him.  You  are  come  into 
a  sadly  giddy  world,  dear,  you  see. 
How  refreshing  it  is  to  look  at  your 
happy  young  face  I  " 

The  impulsive  lady  housekeeper  rose 
and  kissed  the  girl,  whose  eyes  a  sud- 
den radiance  had  kindled. 

That  very  evening,  after  dinner,  Rus- 
sell called.  The  lady  housekeeper  had 
retired  to  the  back  drawing-room  ;  she 
indulged  herself  with  forty  winks  after 
dinner,  she  said.  Eily's  low  chair  waa 
near  the  flowery  balcony ;  Russell, 
standing  just  within  it,  looked  down 
upon  her. 

'^You  are  hardly  changed  at  all. 
You  rest  me  just  as  you  always  did," 
he  said,  smiling.  Ho  had  the  same 
irresistible  smile.  The  boyish  inswjir 
dance  had  given  place  to  a  polished 
courtesy  ;  the  fashionably  cropped  hair 
had  lost  its  curl,  but  not  its  tints  of 
gold ;  he  was  only  of  middle  height, 
but  his  figure  had  fulfilled  its  promise 
of  finished  grace. 

"  Do  young  men  of  twenty-two  often 
need  rest  here  ?  "  asked  Eily,  with  her 
childlike  laugh. 

She  looked  up,  and  the  eyes  which 
she  met  were  not  those  of  her  recollec- 
tion. They  were  the  eyes  of  one  who 
has  tasted  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  and  is  choosing  the  evil,  and  yet, 
weakly  and  vainly,  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  loves  the  good. 

Her  face  changed. 

''You    seem    really   tired,   Russell. 


Are  you  very  busy,  or  what?  I  am 
longing  to  hear  all  you  have  been  doing 
since  we  met  last." 

"  That's  a  good  time  ago,  isn't  it  ?  " 
said  Russell,  bringing  forward  another 
low  chair  to  face  her  own  ;  "  I  doubt 
whether  I  can  very  well  satisfy  a  long- 
ing of  such  a  width.  Stephen,  now, 
might  give  you  a  strict  account  of  every 
moment.  Have  you  seen  Stephen 
yet  ?  " 

Eily  turned  to  an  illustrated  paper 
upon  her  lap,  and  examined  a  portrait. 

"  Not  yet,"  she  said. 

''  Ah,  his  is  a  case  of  real  work,  now. 
He's  up  to  the  eyes  in  books  and  ink. 
May  I  look  ?  " 

Eily  was  gazing  at  the  portrait  without 
taking  it  in.  She  let  Russell  draw  it 
gently  towards  him.  He  also  gazed 
fixedly  for  some  moments,  then  pushed 
it  away,  and  leaned  back,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  head. 

<'I  used  to  come  to  you,  didn't  I,  in 
all  my  troubles,  in  those  old  days  ?  " 
said  he.  Again  he  glanced  at  the  por- 
trait. 

It  was  of  Mira,  in  her  wreath  of 
orange  blossoms.  Below  was  printed  : 
"  Bridal  Portrait  of  the  Baroness  I^or- 
tonbury."  The  hard  outlines  could  not 
belie  that  exquisite  beauty.  If  exqui- 
site here,  what  when  color,  change,  and 
sparkle  were  added  I  " 

Russell  rose,  and  stood  once  more  in 
the  window. 

"  Have  you  heard  ?  "  he  said. 

'*  I've  heard  only  a  little  bit  of  gos- 
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sip 

"  For  once,  true  gossip,"  said  Rus- 
sell, with  a  short  laugh  ;  ''I  was  a 
fool." 

<'0h,  Russell  dear  I  Did  you  care 
really  ?  "  asked  Eily,  in  her  old  caress- 
ing way, 

^'  Care  I  I  tell  you,  Eily,  she  has 
about  done  for  me  —  as  to  anything 
worth  having.  And  all  to  avenge  her- 
self on  Stephen  I  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*'She  was  trying  to  stir  up  his  jeal- 
ousy. As  soon  stir  up  the  Albert  Me- 
morial I  But  as  for  me,  I  was  gulled. 
She  did  like  me  a  bit,  I  think,  too.  But 
then  that  Norton  turned  up  again.    You 
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weren't  here,  Eily,  to  help  me  to  pay 
her  out  in  her  own  coin.    £h  ?  " 

He  half  smiled,  with  a  glance  which 
qaestioned  whether  he  were  going  too 
far.  Only  sympathy,  however,  deep 
and  guileless,  looked  back  at  him  in 
Eily's  clear  gaze. 

"  Poor  Eussell  I  I'm  so  dreadfully 
sorry  —  more  than  I  can  say.  But  she 
wasn^t  worthy  of  you." 

"  Wasn't  she  ?  Ah,  my  innocent  I  I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  Eily,  you're  a 
little  younger  than  nine  years  ago. 
Well,  I  must  be  off.  I'm  going  to 
drown  dull  care  in  the  only  two  ways  I 
find  efficacious." 

"  And  what  are  those  ?  " 

^'A  game  of  billiards  and  a  glass  of 
fizz.  If  I  were  Stephen,  I'd  read  Mar- 
cus Aurelius." 

"  But  you've  got  me  too,  now,  when- 
ever you  want  me.  Don't  forget  that," 
said  Eily. 

V. 

"  Now  attend,  my  dear  I  (These 
convei*sazioues  are  most  instructive.) 
There  — under  that  archway — is  a  per- 
fect knot  of  savants.  Look  well  at  the 
tall  young  man  with  a  dark  moustache. 
He  is  Mr.  Wade,  the  historian,  eveiy 
one  says,  of  the  future.  It  will  be  a 
feather  in  your  cap,  some  day,  my  love, 
that  you  saw  him  in  his  youth.  How 
he  towers  above  the  others  I  Author 
of  *  Cicero  and  his  Times.'  Be  sure  to 
remember.  That  bald-headed  person, 
talking  to  him,  is  the  famous  What's- 
his-name,  author  of  the  book  on  medals. 
Make  a  mental  note  of  all  this,  my 
dear ;  I  shall  question  you  to-morrow," 

The  diligent  voice,  with  its  demure 
pupil,  moved  on  through  the  rooms 
crowded  by  lions  and  their  admirers. 
Eily,  seated  beside  her  chaperon,  the 
lady  housekeeper,  looked  up,  her  soul  in 
her  eyes.  "  Author  of  *  'Cicero  and  his 
Times,' "  she  repeated  mechanically. 
Yes,  there  was  Stephen  I  Stephen,  as 
it  were  glorified  ;  risen  to  all  and  beyond 
all  her  imaginings  throughout  the  sep- 
arating years.  The  angular  youth  had 
expanded  into  a  man  like  those  heroes 
in  the  old  pictures  ;  self-controlled,  his 
head  high,  his   mouth  resolute  ;    the 


hard  antagonism  of  the  past  replaced 
by  a  look  of  power  —  as  of  one  who  has 
fought  for  his  own  place,  and  means  to 
hold  it  and  climb  higher.  But  the 
handsome  face  was  cold,  as  of  yore  ; 
its  depth  was  the  depth  of  intellect  and 
of  moral  force,  unstirred  by  tenderness 
or  passion. 

"  Stephen  I  Stephen  I  "  thought  Eily, 
gazing.  She  longed  to  run  to  him,  as 
in  her  childhood.  But  she  was  a  child 
no  longer.  That  fact  now  weighed 
upon  her  painfully. 

"  Eily,  do  you  remember  me  ?  " 

Her  attention  had  been  momentarily 
diverted  ;  and  in  that  moment  he  had 
recognized  her,  crossed  the  room,  was 
at  her  side.  His  deeply  set  eyes,  with 
a  new  light  in  them,  met  her  own. 

'^  What  a  pleasant  surprise  I  I  heard 
you  were  come  home  ;  but  I  thought 
you  were  sure  to  be  changed  —  grown 
up  into  a  fashionable  young  lady." 

*'  Well,  I  am  grown  up,"  said  Eily, 
smiling.  '^  I  can't  help  that,  you 
know." 

Stephen  smiled  back.  Her  heart 
gave  a  wild  bound.  In  his  smile  was  a 
look  which  Eily  had  never  before  seen  ; 
a  look  of  admiration,  of  satisfaction,  of 
something  more  intense  than  these. 

"You  are  what  I  dreamed  of  —  not 
what  I  expected,"  he  said.  He  sat 
down  a  little  behind  her,  and  leaned 
forward,  that  he  might  gaze  at  her  by 
stealth. 

"  Yes,  Eily  —  I  had  a  dream  of  you, 

and  I  feared Have  you  thought 

me  very  rude  for  not  calling  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I  wanted  to  see  you." 

"  Is  that  true  ?  I  was  a  fearful 
young  prig  in  old  day-s.  May  I  tell  you 
something,  while  I  have  the  cliance  ?  " 

The  girl  bowed  her  head,  smiling 
still  from  inward  joy. 

"I've  often  wished  that  I  could  beg 
your  pardon.    May  I  beg  it  now  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  why.  You  did  me  a 
great  deal  of  good." 

"  Because  your  soul  was  of  the  kind 
which  gets  good  everywhere.  I  was  a 
horrid  fellow.  I  realize  it  now.  I'm 
glad  you  didn't,  though — t/you  didn't. 
Every  day  of  the  last  fortnight  I've 
been  questioning,  ^  Shall  I  go  and  see 
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whether  she's  EUy  still  ? '  And  every 
day  I  decided, '  My  dream's  best.'  But 
I  was  mistaken." 

Eily  looked  down,  not  answering. 
She  herself  was  in  a  dream,  she 
thought. 

^^Eily,  I  was  mistaken,"  repeated 
Stephen. 

Then  she  glanced  at  him  ;  and  again 
she  met  his  eyes. 

VI. 

"Eily,"  exclaimed  the  lady  house- 
keeper, a  month  later,  "I  am  simply 
disgusted  with  these  slanderers.  Such 
an  utterly  charming  young  man  I  " 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  asked  Eily 
anxiously. 

*'They  dared,  this  afternoon,  my 
dear,  to  tell  me  tliat  on  Monday  night, 
Mr.  Mildmay  was  met,  at  a  late  hour, 
intoxicated,  staggering  home.  I  de- 
clined to  listen.  'Mr.  Mildmay,'  I 
said,  'is  far  too  delightfully  refined.' 
Does  it  not  shock  you,  Eily  ?  " 

Eily  sighed.  The  anxiety  deepened 
on  her  brow. 

The  same  evening,  when  the  lady 
housekeeper,  as  usual,  was  napping  in 
the  back  drawing-room,  Russell  ap- 
peared.   He  looked  worn  and  jaded. 

"  Play  to  me,  Eily,"  he  said.  "  One 
of  the  '  Lieder.'  " 

He  sank  upon  a  lounge  at  a  little 
distance.  It  was  growing  dusk  ;  the 
electric  light  in  the  streets  shone  full 
upon  his  fair  hair  and  tired  face.  As 
Eily  played,  she  watched  him,  her  heart 
aching. 

"  What  is  it,  Russell  ?  "  she  asked, 
after  half  an  hour's  music,  drawing  her 
chair  to  his  side. 

''  Nothing,  now.  I  always  get  right 
when  I've  been  a  little  while  with 
you." 

"Russell  dear —  don't  be  angry  — 
would  you  mind  telling  me  where  you 
went  on  Monday  evening  ?  " 

He  sat  up,  reddening  furiously. 

"  So  Fortescue  reported  me  ?  The 
sneak  !  Never  mind,  Eily.  It  was  an 
accident.  I  was  awfully  ashamed  after- 
wards ;  I  always  am." 

"  Always  I  Oh,  Russell  I  Has  it 
happened  before  ?  " 


"  Yes,  it  has.  As  you  ask,  I  tell  yon. 
It's  all  through  Mira.  I  get  thinking 
of  her,  and  then  I  get  mad  ;  and  I  have 
to  find  comfort  somewhere.  And  then  ^ 
you  see,  the  comfort  leads  one  on." 

"  Poor  boy  I "  said  EiJy  softly. 

He  seized  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips. 

"  You  don't  know  what  I  am,  EUy,  or 
you  wouldn't  care  for  me." 

"  Yes,  I  would.  RusseU,  will  you 
promise  never  to  do  it  again  ?  " 

"  Never  drink  too  much  again  ?  I 
daren't.  I  might  break  my  word.  EUy^ 
you  don't  understand.  I  must  have 
something." 

"  I  know  something  better,"  said 
Eily. 

"  Many  things,  no  doubt ;  but  not  for 
me.  There  can  be  nothing  good,  ever^ 
now,  for  me." 

Eily  was  silent.  She  laid  that  cool 
little  hand  of  hers  upon  his  burning 
forehead.  Fragrance,  sweet  and  pure^ 
from  the  balcony  flowers,  floated  inU> 
the  room. 

"  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly," 

she  munnured.  "You've  not  tried 
that,  Russell." 

"That  old  tale  I  I  don't  believe  in 
it,"  he  said.     "  I've  given  it  all  up." 

"  Mr.  Wade  I  "  announced  the  ser- 
vant at  the  door. 

"  Confound  him,  the  starched  an- 
chorite I "  muttered  Russell,  rising. 
"Eily,  I'm  off." 

"What  has  he  been  worrying  yoii 
about?"  inquired  Stephen,  looking 
after  him  with  unfriendly  eyes.  "  Don't 
concern  yourself,  Eily ;  you  can't 
change  him.  May  I  ring  for  lights  ?  '* 
he  added  in  a  milder  tone.  "  I've 
brought  the  books  —  Dante  and  the 
rest." 

"Oh,  how  kind  I "  cried  Eily,  over- 
joyed. 

In  Stephen's  presence,  her  anxieties 
were  quickly  forgotten.  They  sat  side 
by  side  at  her  own  special  table,  and  he 
interpreted  to  her  beautiful  engravings, 
as  he  had  interpreted  the  Iliad  pictures 
long  ago. 

"  This  Beatrice  has  a  look  of  you»" 
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he  said,  in  a  low  tone  which  strangely 
thrilled  her.  He  gazed  first  at  the  an- 
gelic countenance,  and  then  at  Eily, 
lost  in  Ills  own  thoughts. 

<'  Do  you  remember  that  star  ?  "  he 
asked  suddenly.  ^'  Once,  before  you 
came  home,  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  your 
face  in  it,  far  above  me,  smiling  down." 

Eily  prayed  for  Bussell  that  night ; 
she  could  not  grieye  for  him.  She  was 
too  liappy  for  grieving. 

The  season  was  drawing  to  its  close 
when,  one  evening,  he  came  as  be- 
fore. 

"  Eily,"  he  said,  "  I  will  be  open  with 
you."    A  desperttte  light  fired  his  eyes. 

"I  resolved  —  though  1  would  not 
promise  —  to  keep  sti*ajght  for  your 
sake  ;  but  yesterday  I  failed  again.  I'm 
on  my  road  to  the  dogs  ;  that's  plain. 
I'll  make  you  that  promise  now,  though 
-^I'U  give  up  drink  altogether — on  one 
condition.  It's  quite  impossible,  any 
other  way." 

"  And  what  is  the  condition  ?  " 

"  That  you  will  marry  me,  Eily. 
When  I'm  with  you,  the  devil  goes  out 
of  me.  I've  been  on  the  slope  for 
months.  Only  you  can  save  me.  Eily, 
blessed  one  I  I'll  make  you  the  promise 
this  moment — because  I  shall  no  longer 
fear  breaking  it  —  if  you  will  be  my 
wife." 

Eily  was  white  before ;  she  grew 
whiter  now.  She  looked  at  Bussell, 
the  boy  once  so  bright,  so  dear. 

^^  Stop  !  I  must  think,"  she  said, 
clasping  her  hands  —  wringing  them, 
unknowing. 

She  went  to  the  balcony,  and  gazed 
into  the  deepeuing  night. 

Stephen's  face  rose  clearly  before 
her.  She  would  die  that  moment,  she 
thought,  to  hear  his  lips  say  what  \\U 
eyes  had  said  so  often,  "  Eily,  I  love 
you." 

"Russell,  how  could  you  be  happy 
with  me  ? "  she  said.  "  You  don't 
care  for  me.    You  cared  for  Mira." 

He  laughed  mockingly. 

"  Mira  I  That  little  demon  who  lured 
me  on,  and  then  —  yes,  I  cared  for  her. 
But  she  was  never  to  me  what  you  have 
been.  She  maddened  me ;  and  you  — 
you  are  rest,  holiness,  salvation.    If  I 


lose  you,  I  lose  all  those  ~  forever, 
forever." 

Despair  was  in  his  face :—  so  young, 
so  full  of  charm.  Once  more  Eily 
looked  into  the  niglit. 

"Stephen  is  strong,"  she  thought; 
"  he  can  endure.  He  has  not  spoken  ; 
I  should  do  him  no  wrong.  His  work 
would  comfort  him  —  if  he  needed  com- 
fort. He  was  always  cold  ;  perhaps  it 
hasn't  struck  deep.  But  oh  I "  Her 
heart  cried  out,  as  if  in  that  moment  it 
broke. 

"  I  see,"  said  Bussell,  turning  away. 
"Eily,  forgive  me.    You  were  so  good 

to  me  once,  and  I  hoped But  I 

deserve  it.     I  deserve  it  all." 

Then,  as  she  saw  him  about  to  depart 
in  dejection,  to  ruin  worse  than  death, 
a  sudden  passion  of  pity  overwhelmed 
her. 

"Bussell,  come  back.  I  would  lay 
down  my  life  to  save  you.  I  would  — 
and  I  will.    Yes,  I  will  be  your  wife." 

They  clung  togetlier  as  when  they 
were  children  ;  and  the  love  was  still 
burning  which  had  strengthened  her  to 
suffer,  long  before. 

"  I  can  guess  a  little,  now,  what  the 
Saviour  felt  when  he  died  for  us  — 
when  he  left  heaven  for  us,"  she  said 
in  her  broken  heart. 

VIT. 

TiiK  professor,  although  his  head  was 
in  the  clouds,  had  sufiicient  acquaint- 
ance with  Bussell  to  preclude  consent 
to  any  open  engagement,  or  to  marriage 
before  the  spring.  But  the  lady  house- 
keeper, who  had  formed  her  own  con- 
clusions, begged  that  the  secrecy  might 
not  include  Stephen.  Thus,  upon  a 
sultry  morning,  as  Eily  sat  alone  in  the 
drawing-ix>om,  a  quiet  step  mounted 
the  stnii*s,  and  Stephen's  voice  at  the 
door  said, — 

"  Can  I  speak  to  you  ?  Eily,  I  will 
take  this  only  from  your  own  lips.  Is 
it  true?" 

"  That  I  am  engaged  ?    Yes." 

"To  Bussell?" 

"  Yes." 

He  had  stood  near  her.  He  moved 
to  a  little  distance,  and  sat  down. 

"  I  would  speak  to  your  father,  only 
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It  is  not  my  place  to  interfere. 

Yet,  to  you,  I  must  speak.  Do  you 
know  Kussell's  character  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  he  has  done  wrong." 

' '  Wrong  ?  He  is  worthless  —  a  profli- 
gate." 

*'  No  one  can  be  really  worthless,  if 
Christ  really  died,"  murmured  Eily. 

"  And  it  is  your  deliberate  choice  ? 
You  know  little  of  the  world,  but  still 

—  you  are  twenty  years  old,  and  you 
have  plenty  of  sense.  It  is  your  delib- 
erate choice  to  marry  him  ?  " 

Eily  bowed  her  head. 

A  long  silence  followed.  Then,  his 
voice  low  and  calm,  with  a  resolute, 
outward  calm,  Stephen  said, — 

'^I  have  made  an  awful  mistake." 

Eily  raised  her  eyes.  He  was  looking 
down,  his  hands  clenched,  his  brow 
flushed  and  contracted. 

"  I  told  you,  when  we  first  met  again, 
that  I  had  been  afraid  to  see  you.  I 
am  not  a  man  given  to  dreams.  I  had 
only  one.    But  that  one  was  my  life." 

He  rose. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said. 

"  Stephen,  don't  be  angry,"  she  cried 
feebly. 

"  I  am  not  angry.  I  am  only  disap- 
pointed. Disappointed?  Oh,  the  weak- 
ness of  words  I  I  mean,  I  am  only 
shipwrecked.  Eily,  I  have  never  in  my 
life  loved  any  creature,  man  or  woman, 
but  you.  I  loved  you  from  the  first 
moment  when  I  saw  you.  It  is  woven, 
like  bindweed,  with  my  being.  Why 
do  I  tell  you  ?  I  shall  repent  after- 
wards. For  what,  in  my  right  mind, 
could  I  ever  desire  or  admire  in  any 
one  who  chose  Kussell  as  a  friend  —  far 
less,  as  a  husband?  I  have  been  like 
many  another,  deluded  by  a  face,  just 
as  you  yourself  were  always  infatuated, 
I  remember,  by  that  golden  hair  —  to 
quote  your  novels.  You  were  never 
the  Eily  I  mistook  you  for.  You  had 
nothing  in  common  with  her." 

Once  more  the  girl  looked  up.  His 
eyes  were  full  of  hard  anguish.  Into 
her  own  flashed  a  desperate  appeal. 
Should  she  explain  ?  But  ah  I  if  she 
explained,  his  indomitable  will  would 
break  the  cords  of  the  sacrifice  I  Rus- 
sell would  be  lost,  in  depths  beyond 


her  fathoming.  "  If  I  perish ,  I  perish ,'  ^ 
she  thought  wildly. 

Yet,  for  the  first  time,  he  felt  & 
touch  of  perplexity,  of  in*esolution,  as- 
he  looked  back  into  her  eyes. 

Only  his  iron  self-control,  the  growth 
of  a  life  of  fortitude,  i*estrained  the 
mad  impulse  to  snatch  her  to  his  heart. 
He  would  not  touch  that  which  was 
another  man's.  He  clenched  his  hands 
more  tightly. 

'^  If  Russell  should  fail  you,  after  all, 
and  if  —  it  is  a  million  to  one  —  still,  if 
I  misjudge  you,  remember  I  I  shall  not 
be  changed.  That  is  my  curse.  I  can- 
not change.  Would  that  I  could,  you 
fair,  false  girl  I " 

Then,  in  a  moment,  without  one 
more  word  or  look,  he  had  left  her. 

"  O  God  I "  moaned  Eily,  kneeling 
with  hidden  face,  "  if  there  is  no  other 
way  to  save  Russell,  let  me  die  I  let  me 
die  1  " 

VIII. 

The  months  had  rolled  by  to  Decem- 
ber. Loudon  was  unusually  full,  as 
the  fashionable  world  counts  fulness. 
One  day  Eily  read  in  a  society  paper 
that  Lord  and  Lady  Nortonbury  had 
arrived,  from  Paris,  at  the  Grand  Ho- 
tel. 

She  had  realized  of  late  how  precari- 
ous was  her  hold  upon  Russell.  For 
some  weeks  after  their  engagement  he 
had  seemed  happy,  but  then  again  had 
shown  signs  of  restlessness ;  his  visits 
had  slackened  —  followed  by  repent- 
ance, amendment,  restlessness  once 
more.  The  girl  felt  often  sick  at  heart, 
bewildered,  and  terrified  when  she 
thought  of  the  future. 

*'I  met  Wade  this  morning,"  said 
the  professor,  bolting  his  soup.  "  He 
has  been  in  Greece,  gathering  materials 
for  his  book.  He  looks  shockingly 
thin." 

^^  So  I  heard,"  said  the  lady  house- 
keeper. 

After  dinner  Eily  followed  her  chape- 
ron to  the  cosy  nook  in  the  back  draw- 
ing-room. 

*'  What  have  you  heard,"  she  asked, 
lowering  the  gas,  "  about  Stephen  ?  " 
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*' You  mustn't  appear  too  anxious," 
said  the  lady  housekeeper,  laughing. 
'^  Poor  feUow  I  he  has  been  out  of 
health  for  months.  Bunning  down. 
Dr.  Wallace  calls  it ;  no  disease,  but  a 
steady  lowering  of  vitality.  If  it  goes 
on,  it  will  be  serious  ;  and  yet  they  can 
detect  no  cause." 

*'  Are  you  comfortable  now  ? "  said 
Eily.  "  I'm  so  tired  I  I  think  I'll  go  to 
bed." 

She  crept  away  to  hide  her  bitter 
tears. 

Bussell  had  not  called  for  some  days. 
The  next  evening  he  rushed  in  unex- 
pectedly. 

"  Bussell  I  Is  Stephen  worse  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Eily,  who,  as  usual,  was  sitting 
alone. 

"Stephen?"  he  said,  with  a  sharp 
look  at  her.  "Who  thought  of  Ste- 
phen ?  Don't  remind  me  of  that  self- 
sufficient  Stoic.  I  came  to  tell  you  that 
I  have  broken  my  promise.  All  right, 
Mrs.  Vernon  I  You  go  back  to  your 
sofa.  I'm  only  just  explaining  some- 
thing to  Eily.  By  your  leave,"  and  he 
closed  the  folding  dooi-s. 

"  There  I  She  thinks  me  awfully 
rude,  but  what  of  that?  I  must  throw 
up  the  sponge,  Eily.  You've  been  a 
darling,  an  angel  —  but  angels  are 
thrown  away  upon  me.  Yes,  I  went 
mad  last  night.  And  do  you  know 
why  ?  I  saw  Mira.  She  leaned  over 
her  box  in  the  theatre.  She  looked  at 
me.  She  did  not  mind  my  looking  at 
her.  She  smiled.  I  could  never  with- 
stand her  smile." 

"  Bussell  I  "  cried  Eily,  aghast. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Eily  —  a  thou- 
sand thousand  times.  If  you  care  for 
me,  I'm  soriy.  But  you  don't,  I  know. 
It's  all  over.  I  must  go  my  own 
way." 

He  started  up  wildly.  A  crumpled 
note  was  in  his  hand.  Quick  as  thought 
Eily  seized  it. 

"  Grand  Hotel,  Wednesday. 

"  I  shall  be  alone  after  seven.  Come 
and'  see  me." 

"  Bussell,  Mira  sent  you  this  ?  You 
won't  go — tell  me  you  won't  go  I  " 

"  Why,  do  you  care,  darling  ?  Don't 
cry.    I  hate  to  hurt  you.    I'm  so  sorry, 


Eily  I    I  can't  help  it,  dear,  I  can't  help 
it." 

"  But  you  won't  go,  Bussell  ?  "  She 
clung  to  him,  her  arms  about  his  neck. 
"  Bussell,  Bussell,  I  laid  down  my  life 
for  you.  I  did.  Oh,  more  than  my 
life  I  Was  it  all  for  nothing?  Oh, 
don't  go,  Bussell  I  Never  mind  your 
broken  promise  I  I'll  take  you  as  you 
are.  I'll  try  to  please  you  better.  I'll 
ask  father.     Only  don't,  don't  go. ' ' 

"  Let  me  alone,  Eily."  He  untwined 
her  arms.  "  If  she  wrote  to  me  from 
hell,  I  would  go  to  her." 

Then  he  dashed  out  of  the  room  and 
down  the  stairs.  The  hall  door  closed 
with  a  bang. 

IX. 

Stephen  was  leaning  over  West- 
minster Bridge,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
water,  which  the  wintry  sunset  illumi- 
nated with  a  red  and  fitful  glow.  His 
face  was  hollow  and  worn  ;  he  looked 
like  one  who  has  no  interest  in  life, 
who  is  waiting  silently  until  life  relaxes 
her  hold  —  physically  weak,  moreover, 
not  caring  to  change  his  dreamy  pos- 
ture. The  river  flowed  by,  and  behind 
him  the  people  hurried  to  and  fro. 

Presently  quick  footsteps  slackened, 
stopped,  approached  his  side.  He 
raised  his  head,  half  dazed,  and  saw 
Bussell. 

"  Why,  Stephen,  old  chap  I  I  heard 
you  were  bad,  and  you  look  it,  with  a 
vengeance  !  But  I  haven't  a  moment. 
Can  you  walk  on  with  me  ?  I've  some- 
thing to  say." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Stephen  coldly. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  a  message  for 
me.  I'm  off  to  New  Zealand.  My 
father  bought  land  there " 

Suddenly  his  speech  was  ended.  A 
smart  pony  carriage,  driven  by  a  lady, 
was  rapidly  crossing  the  bridge.  Bus- 
sell,  intent  upon  his  subject,  had  not 
observed  it.  Only  Stephen  saw  the  ex- 
quisite form,  the  bright  hair  waving 
below  the  fashionable  hat,  the  spark- 
ling eyes,  and  recognized  Mira. 

She  recognized  them  also  —  the  two 
young  men  walking  in  her  direction, 
side  by  side.  Those  eyes  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  ;  their  sparkle  became 
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a  flash.  Her  ponies  were  restive  ;  they 
swerved,  close  upon  Russell.  Stephen 
raised  his  arm  to  draw  him  out  of  the 
way.  But  in  the  same  instant  Mira 
lashed  them  maliciously,  ignoring  the 
passers-by.  They  dashed  forward, 
trampling  Bussell  under  their  hoofs. 

The  wheels  rolled  over  him  and  flew 
on.  The  golden  hfur  which  had  excited 
Stephen's  disdain  shone,  as  the  red 
glow  kindled  it,  from  the  dust. 

'< Stephen,  am  I  dying?"  he  said 
faintly. 

He  had  just  awakened  in  his  bed  at 
the  hospital.  The  surgeon  signed  to  Ste- 
phen from  his  post  on  the  other  side. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  —  any  one  ?  " 
asked  Stephen,  bending  lower. 

"No  —  I  won't  frighten  her.  I  was 
telling  you,  when  —  I  had  taken  my 
passage  to  New  Zealand.  Ask  at  the 
office  —  the  Southern  Neptune — you'll 
And  it  true.  I'm  glad  now.  Oh,  I'm 
glad  I  made  up  my  mind  I " 

"  There  was  a  message.  Can  you 
remember  ?  " 

"Ah I  a  message  to  £ily.  Yes,  tell 
her  that  I  did  as  she  wished.  I  con- 
quered, after  all.  I  didn't  go.  She'll 
know  what  I  mean.  Tell  her  I  didn't 
go.  Tell  her  that  I  tore  up  the  note, 
and  sent  it  back  in  an  envelope,  without 
a  word,  to  the  hotel.  And  then  I 
thought,  if  I  stayed  in  England,  the 
same  would  come  over  again.  And  I  re- 
membered my  father's  land.  I  thought 
—  if  I  went  and  worked  hard " 

The  house-surgeon  stooped  to  wipe 
away  great  drops  gathering  on  the  fore- 
head. 

"  I  broke  my  promise.  Ask  Eily  all 
about  it."  He  turned  wistfully  towards 
Stephen.  "  I  was  ashamed  to  go  and 
wish  her  good-bye.  I  meant  to  write 
by  the  pilot.  I  meant  to  say,  ^  Eily,  I 
should  have  been  lost  but  for  you.'  " 

"  I  will  say  it  instead,"  returned 
Stephen.  The  glazing  eyes  closed  in 
peace. 

"  Would  you  wish  to  see  the  chap- 
lain ?  "  the  house-surgeon  asked. 

But  Bussell  did  not  hear. 

"  Eily's  hymn,"  he  murmured ; 
*'  what  was  it  ? 


Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul— 

That  old  story  of  a  Saviour.  I  can  be- 
lieve it,  when  I  think  of  Eily.  What 
did  she  say?  ^You've  not  tried  that, 
Bussell.' 

Jesus  —  Jesus — Lover  of  my  soul. 
Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly, 

I  hadn't  tried  it  then.  But  I'll  try  it 
now.  I'm  going  —  I'm  going — to  make 
a  fresh  start  —  and  try  it  now." 

The  large  eyes  opened  with  the  liquid 
smile  of  their  boyhood.  Bussell  was 
gone. 

X. 

It  was  night,  and  the  stars  were 
shining. 

"  Eily,"  said  Stephen  musingly,  '^  do 
you  resize  that  I  was  literally  dying  for 
you  ?  I  have  always  laughed  that  kind 
of  thing  to  scorn.    Yet  it  was  true." 

"  Ah,  Stephen  I  if  I  had  known  from 

the  first,  perhaps But  you  were 

always  so  hard  and  so  strong." 

"  I  had  one  weak  place,  though, 
and  that  was  mortal.  Achilles'  heel  I 
Never  mind  I  You  have  brought  me 
back  to  life.  Now  you  must  help  me  in 
another  life  ^  which  I  have  only  just 
begun.  Perhaps  I  should  never  have 
begun  it,  Eily,  but  for  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Eily, 
all  unconscious. 

"I'll  tell  you  some  time.  Bussell 
knows.    Ah,  darling  I  darling  I  " 

His  eyes,  as  she  gazed  down  into 
them,  were  full  of  adoration.  His  coun- 
tenance, once  so  cold,  seemed  transfig- 
ured. 

"  Eily,  look  I  —  do  you  recognize  our 
star  ?  Do  you  remember  my  telling 
you  that  you  would  never  draw  BusseU 
up  there  ?  " 

He  stopped  suddenly  ;  he  thought  of 
his  dream,  of  Eily's  face  in  those  radi- 
ant heights.  An  old  prophecy  sounded 
in  his  ears.  Was  it  Bussell's  voice, 
answering  far  away  ? 

"  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine 
AS  the  brightness  of  the  fibma- 

3tENT,   AND  THEY  THAT    TCIIN   KANY 

to  bighteousness  as  the  stars  fob* 
ever  and  ever." 

£.  Chilton. 
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From  The  Ninet<wntli  Century. 
BECENT  SCIENCE. 

I. 

DUBINQ  the  last  thirty  years  the  data 
of  meteorology  have  beeu  accumulated 
with  a  very  great  rapidity,  and  the  chief 
desideratum  of  the  moment  is,  to  con- 
struct with  these  data  such  a  general 
theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere as  would  embody  the  distribution 
of  heat,  pressure,  moisture,  and  winds 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  rep- 
resent thein  as  consequences  of  we)l- 
cstablished  mechanical  laws.  The  old 
provisory  hypothesis  of  atmospheric 
circulation,  advocated  by  Hadley  in 
1735,  and  further  elaborated  by  Dove 
in  our  century,  can  be  held  no  more, 
and  a  new  theory  has  become  of  abso- 
lute necessity. 

We  all  have  learnt  Dove's  theory  at 
school,  even  though  we  often  found  it 
difficult  to  understand.  The  air,  greatly 
heated  on  or  near  the  equator,  rises  in 
tlie  same  way  as  it  rises  in  the  summer 
over  a  sunburnt  plain.  On  reaching  the 
higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  it  flows 
towards  the  poles,  but,  owing  to  the 
speed  of  rotatiuu  which  it  has  acquired 
in  the  lower  latitudes,  it  is  deflected  — 
to  consider  the  northern  hemisphere 
only  —  to  the  right,  and  blows  in  the 
upper  strata  as  a  current  from  the 
south-west.  To  compensate  this  flow, 
air  rushes  on  the  earth's  surfaea 
towards  the  equator,  and  as  it  also  is 
deflected  from  its  course  by  the  same 
inertia  of  rotation,  it  appears  in  the 
tropics  as  a  trade-wind  blowing  from 
the  north-east.  However,  the  upper 
warm  current  does  not  flow  all  the  way 
to  the  pole  in  the  upper  regions  ;  it  is 
gradually  cooled  down,  and  in  about  the 
thirtieth  degree  of  latitude  it  begins  to 
descend  to  the  earth's  surface,  wliere  it 
meets  with  the  cold  polar  current.  A 
struggle  between  the  two  winds  ensues, 
and  it  lasts  until  they  make  a  temporary 
peace  by  blowing  side  by  side,  or  one 
above  the  other ;  the  struggle  giving 
origin  to  storms  and  to  changes  of  wind 
which  are  fully  analyzed  in  Dove's  the- 
ory. A  rope  without  end  rolling  over 
two  pulleys,  one  of  which  lies  horizon- 
tally near   the  equator  and  the  other 


stands  upright  in  higher  latitudes  — 
such  was  the  simplest  expression  of 
Dove's  theory  given  in  text-books.^ 

Under  this  provisory  hypothesis  me- 
teorology made  an  immense  progress, 
and  some  five-and-thirty  years  ago, 
Leverrier  in  Trance,  and  Fitzroy  in  this 
country,  ventured  for  the  flrst  time  to 
foretell  weather  twenty-four  hours  in 
advance,  or  at  least  to  send  out  warn- 
ings as  to  the  coming  storms.  Tills 
bold  step  brought  meteorologists  face  to 
face  with  a  quite  new  problem.  From 
the  air-pressure,  the  temperature,  the 
moisture,  and  the  winds  observed  at  a 
certain  hour  of  the  day  at  various  spots 
and  telegraphed  to  a  central  station 
they  had  to  infer  the  next  probable 
state  of  weather.  So,  leaving  aside  the 
great  problems  of  atmospheric  circula- 
tion, they  directed  their  attention  to  tlie 
changes  of  weather  rather  than  to  the 
causes  of  the  changes.^  For  this  pur- 
pose purely  empirical  laws  were  of  great 
value.  AVhen  the  meteorologist  saw  on 
a  weather-chart  a  region  of  low  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  with  winds  blowing 
in  spirals  round  and  towards  its  centre, 
he  named  it,  by  analogy  with  real 
cyclones,  a  "  cyclonic  disturbance " 
or  a  "cyclone,"  giving  the  name  of 
'*  anti-cyclone  "  to  the  region  of  high 
atmospheric  pressure  —  and  he  studied 
the  tracks  of  both  disturbances  in  their 
advance  across  the  oceans  and  the  con- 
tinents, lie  did  not  inquire  for  the 
moment  into  the  causes  of  the  disturb- 
ances ;  he  took  them  as  facts,  and, 
following  Buys  Ballot's  law,  he  said 
that  the  wind  will  blow  as  a  rule  from 
the  region  of  high  barometric  pressure 
(the  anti-cyclone)  to  the  region  of  low 
pressure  (the  cyclone),  with  a  certain 
deflection  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
Immense  researches  were  made  to  study 
the  routes  followed  by  the  centres  of 
barometrical  minima,  and  we  now  have 
splendid  atlases  showing  the  normal 
tracks  of  cyclones  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  over  Europe  and  the  Slates,  in 

^  £.  £.  Schmid,  Lehrbuch  der  Meteorologie, 
Leipzig,  18G0.  p.  568. 

>  See  W.  Bezold'a  short  sketch  of  meteorological 
progress  in  Sitzuugsberichte  der  Berlip  Akademle 
der  Wlssenschaf  ten,  1890,  ii.  1296,  tq. 
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Japan,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  so  on, 
at  various  seasons  of  the  year.^  With 
these  empirical  data  meteorologists 
attained  such  a  perfection  in  their 
weather  forecasts  that  in  live  cases  out 
of  six  their  previsions  are  now  correct, 
wliile  the  coming  gales  are  even  fore- 
told with  a  still  greater  accuracy. 

However,  the  very  progress  achieved 
de^nonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  too  much 
neglected  upper  currents  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  Dove's  scheme,  the  upper 
equatorial  current,  after  part  of  it  had 
been  sent  back  to  the  equator,  was  en- 
tirely abandoned  to  itself,  to  make  its 
way  as  best  it  could  against  the  opposed 
polar  winds  ;  but  the  existence  of  a 
strong,  nearly  permanent,  and  relatively 
warm  upper  wind  blowing  towards  Ihe 
east  in  our  latitudes  —  which  was  only 
probable    thirty    years    ago  ^  —  became 

1  Besides  the  earlier  works  of  Ley  (Laws  of  the 
Winds  Prevailing  in  Western  Europe,  Part  I.  1872) 
and  KSppeu  (Wissenschaftliche  Ergebnisse  aus 
der  monatlicheu  Uebersichten  des  W^etters,  1873- 
78),  we  have  now  the  splendid  work  of  W.  J.  Van 
Bebber,  which  embodies  the  tracks  of  all  cyclones 
in  Europe  for  the  last  fifteen  years  (Die  Zugstrassen 
der  barometrischen  Minima,  fUr  187&-90),  the  re- 
searches of  Blanford,  S.  E.  Hill,  and  Elliot  in  the 
** Indian  Meteorological  Memoirs'*  and  "Cyclone 
Memoirs,"  Part  IV.  (published  by  the  Meteoro- 
logical Department  of  India),  the  work  of  £.  Kulp- 
ping  for  Japan,  in  "  Annual  Meteorological  Keport 
for  1890,"  Part  II.  Appendix,  and  several  excellent 
works  for  Russia. 

>  Observations  in  Siberia,  namely,  at  the  graphite 
works  on  Mount  Alibert,  at  a  height  of  eight  thou- 
sand feet  (52o  N.  lat.),  were  especially  conclusive. 
Alibert's  observations,  buried  In  the  Russian 
Trudy  of  the  Siberian  expedition,  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  a  nearly  permanent  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  wind 
on  the  top  of  the  peak,  and  they  showed  at  the 
same  time  tliat  the  average  yearly  temperature  on 
the  top  of  the  peak  was  by  some  fourteen  to  eigh- 
teen Fahrenheit  degrees  higher  than  it  otheniise 
ought  to  be.  When  I  visited  the  then  abandoned 
mine  in  1864,  and  saw  the  peak  dominating  all  sur- 
rounding mountains,  and  could  judge  of  the  force 
of  the  west  wind  from  the  immense  works  accom- 
plished to  protect  the  road  which  was  traced  on 
the  western  side  of  the  peak,  I  eould  not  refrain 
from  explaining  the  extraordinarily  great  height 
of  the  snow-line  in  east  Siberia  by  the  existence  of 
a  relatively  warm  equatorial  current  blowing  with 
a  great  force  at  a  height  of  from  eight  thousand  to 
ten  thousand  feet  in  a  latitude  of  52<*  N.  Later  on 
the  observati<ms  which  I  brought  from  the  Voz- 
nesensk  mine  (GO^  N.,  altitude  2,620  feet)  induced 
my  friend  Ferd.  MUUer,  who  calculated  those  ob- 
servMtions,  to  conclude  that  in  higher  latitudes  tlie 
same  current  descends  still  lower  to  the  earth's 
surface,  and  still  maintaiiui  some  of  its  initial 
warmth. 


more  and  more  evident,  especially  since 
the  movements  of  clouds  began  to  be 
systematically  studied  and  observatories 
were  erected  on  high  mountains  ;  and 
this  wind  remained  unexplained  in 
Dove's  theory,  while  in  Maury's  scheme 
of  atmospheric  circulation,  which  is 
still  in  great  vogue  in  our  schools, 
there  was  even  substituted  for  it  a  cur- 
rent in  an  opposite  direction,  which 
does  not  exist,  and  which  Maury  him- 
self could  not  account  for.*  An  entire 
revision  of  the  subject  was  thus  neces- 
sary, and  this  revision  has  been  done 
by  the  American  meteorologist  Ferrel, 
in  a  series  of  elaborate  works  which 
are  only  now  beginning  to  receive  from 
meteorologists  the  attention  they  fully 
deserve. 

Ferrel's  theory  is  based  upon  consid- 
erations as  to  the  laws  of  motion  of 
liquids  and  gases  of  different  densities. 
If  the  whole  atmosphere  were  equally 
heated  in  all  its  parts,  and  at  full  rest, 
the  air  would  be  disposed  in  horizontal 
lay  era,  of  greater  density  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  of  decreasing  density  towards 
the  top.  Considering  some  part  only  of 
the  atmosphere,  from  pole  to  equator, 
and  neglecting  the  curved  surface  of 
the  earth,  we  should  thus  have  some- 
thing analogous  to  a  trough  filled  with 
layers  of  different  liquids.  If  one  end 
of  the  trough  were  now  warmed,  and 
the  other  end  were  cooled,  the  layers 
would  be  horizontal  no  more.  Thev 
would  be  inclined,  but  in  two  different 
ways  ;  the  lower  ones  would  be  in- 
clined towards  the  warm  part,  while  in 
the  upper  layers  the  inclination  would 
be  the  reverse.  A  full  circuit  of  the 
lighter  liquids  flowing  one  way  on  the 
surface,  and  of  heavier  liquids  flowlDg- 
the  other  way  on  the  bottom,  would 
thus  be  established.  The  same  would 
happen  in  our  atmosphere  with  the 
lighter,  warm  currents  and  the  heavier, 
cold  currents  if  the  earth  had  no  ix>ta- 
tion  on  its  axis.  But  it  rotates  —  the 
solid  globe  as  well  as  its  gaseous  enve- 
lope—  and  this  modifies  the  whole  cir- 
culation.   The  air  which  flows  from  the 

s  See  James  Thomson's  paper  **  On  the  GnuKi 
Currents  of  the  Atmosphere,*'  iii  Phllo«opliSc*i 
Transactions,  A.  1892,  p.  f7L 
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equator  to  the  poles  maintains,  not  its 
velocity  of  rotation,  as  has  been  hith- 
erto taught,  but  its  energy  of  rotation, 
which  means  that  it  obeys  the  law  of 
-preservation  of  areas  ;  therefore,  when 
it  is  transported  from  the  equator  to  a 
higher  latitude  it  is  endowed  (in  the 
northern  hemisphere)  with  a  much 
greater  eastward  velocity  than  if  it 
simply  maintained  its  speed  of  rotation. 
On  the  other  side,  the  air  which  is  flow- 
ing from  the  higher  latitudes  towards 
the  equator  also  obeys  the  same  law 
and  acquires  a  westward  velocity,  but 
nmch  smaller  than  the  eastward  ve- 
locity of  the  former  ;  this  is  why  the 
west  winds  have  such  a  preponderance 
in  our  latitudes.^  Moreover,  in  virtue 
of  the  centrifugal  force,  all  masses  of 
air  moving  in  any  direction  —  not  only 
north  or  south,  but  also  due  west  or 
east — are  also  deflected  to  the  right  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  to  the 
left  in  the  southern  hemisphere.*  Con- 
sequently the  air  flows  in  great  spirals 
towards  the  poles,  both  in  the  upper 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  and  on  the 
earth's  surface  bevond  the  thirtieth  de- 
gree  of  latitude  ;  while  the  return  cur- 
rent blows  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the 
above  spirals,  in  the  middle  strata  as 
also  on  the  earth's  surface,  in  a  zone 
comprised  between  the  parallels  30*^  X. 
and  30*^  S.s 

Such  are,  very  briefly  stated,  the 
leading  features  of  the  theory  which 
Ferrel  laboriously  worked  out  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  submitting  all  its 

1  Full  tables  giving  the  eastward  (or  westward) 
velocities  for  each  latitude,  under  the  two  different 
hypotheses,  have  been  calculated  for  the  Meteoro- 
loyigche  Zeitung,  1890,  pp.  399  and  420. 

'  Ferrol  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  the 
saine  had  been  demonstrated,  by  B.  Lenz,  for  rivers 
(about  the  year  1870)  in  a  discussion  of  Baer's  law, 
applied  to  the  Amu  River,  In  the  "  M^moires  "  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Academy. 

»  Wm.  Ferrel,  "  A  Popular  Treatise  on  ^inds, 
comprising  the  General  Motion  of  the  Atmosphere, 
Monsoons,  Cyclones,  Tornadoes,  Waterspouts, 
Hailstorms,  etc."  New  York  (Wiley),  1889.  See 
also  analysis  of  it  by  W.  M.  Davis  (in  Science,  xv., 
p.  142 ;  translated  in  Meteorologisc/ie  Zeitung,  1890  ; 
Literaturherichtj  p.  41),  who  gave  the  best  diagram 
of  circulation  according  to  Ferrel's  theory,  and  by 
H.  F.  Blanford  in  Nature,  xll.  124.  A  full  blbUog- 
raphy  of  Ferrel's  works  was  given  after  his  death 
In  the  American  Meteorological  Journal  t  October, 
1891. 


parts  to  the  test  of  both  observation 
and  mathematical  analysis.  By  the  end 
of  his  life  (he  died  in  1891)  he  embodied 
his  theory  in  a  well-written  and  sug- 
gestive popular  work,  which  fully  de- 
serves being  widely  known.  All  taken, 
his  views  so  well  agree  with  the  tacts 
relative  to  the  movements  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  they  give  such  a  sound 
method  for  further  investigation,  that 
they  are  sure  to  become  for  some  years 
to  come  the  leading  theory  of  meteorol- 
ogy. They  already  have  given  a  strong 
impulse  to  theoretical  research,  an(l 
have  created  a  whole  literature  in  Aus*- 
tria  and  Germany.* 

Another  theory  of  the  general  circu- 
lation of  the  atmosphere  which  is  also 
awakening  a  good  deal  of  interest 
among  physical  geographers  was  pro- 
pounded in  1886  by  Werner  Siemens, 
and  further  developed  by  him  in  1890.* 

*  Roth  has  already  abandoned  the  mathematical 
objections  he  had  raised  against  Ferrel's  theory  in 
the  Wochenschrift  fiir  Astronomie,  1888.  The  ob- 
jections raised  by  Teisserenc  du  Bort  and  Supaii 
against  the  "  density  surfaces  '*  have  been  answered 
by  Professor  Davis  in  Science,  and  are  not  shared 
by  the  itxo&t  prominent  meteorologists.  And  tho 
mathematical  analysis  of  Professor  Waldo,  Sprung 
(the  author  of  the  well-known ''Treatise  of  Mete- 
orology"), M.  Mciller,  and  Pernter  has  further 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  theory.  So  also 
Hildebrandsson's  observations  of  upper  clouds 
(Annuaire  de  la  Soci^t^  meteorologique  de  France, 
xxxix.  338),  Teisserenc  du  Bort's  high-level  isobars, 
and  Quaran  de  Trommelin's  researches  relative  to 
coast-winds.  The  transport  of  the  Krakatoa  dust 
and  Abercromby's  observations  of  clouds  having 
rendered  the  existence  of  an  upper  east  current 
very  probable  on  the  equator,  Pernter  has  mathe- 
matically deduced  from  Ferrel's  theory  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  current  in  a  belt  4'  45'  wide  on 
both  sides  of  the  equator,  and  he  therefore  has 
withdrawn  the  restrictions  he  had  previously  mado 
in  a  lecture  (published  in  Nature,  1892,  xlv.  593)  in 
favor  of  Siemens'  views.  It  must  be  added  that 
the  idea  of  three  superposed  currents  blowing  in 
spirals  may  have  been  suggested  to  Ferrel  by  a 
communication  of  James  Thomson  to  the  British 
Association  in  1857.  Such  was,  at  least,  the  claim 
raised  and  developed  at  some  length  by  the  Glas- 
gow professor  before  the  lioyal  Stx'iety  in  a 
Bakerian  lecture,  now  published  in  the  *•  Transac- 
tions "  (A.  1892,  pp.  653-685).  Tliough  Thomson's 
paper  was  never  published,  and  only  given  in  a 
very  short  abstract  without  a  diagram  (the  diagram 
in  the  "  Tnuisactions  "  is  now  published  for  tho 
first  time),  the  few  lines  in  which  his  theory  was 
stated  (British  Association  Reports,  Dublin,  1867, 
pp.  38,  39)  contained  the  idea  clearly  expressecl. 
It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  James 
Thomson  has  not  returned  to  this  subject. 

»  "Ueber  die  Erhaltuug  der  Kraft  im  Luft- 
meere,"  in  "  Sitzungsberichte  der  Berlin  Akademie 
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Siemens  did  liot  consider  that  air  uiiglit 
^ow  down  the  density  surfaces,  as  sup- 
posed by  Ferrel  and  Helmiioltz,  and 
-admitted  by  many  meteorologists,  and 
lie  maintained  that  the  source  of  the 
energy  required  for  all  disturbances  of 
equilibrium  in  the  atmosphere  must  be 
•looked  for  in  the  unequal  heating  of  lis 
different  strata  by  the  sun,  and  in  the 
unequal  loss  of  heat  through  radiation 
\\\  space.  From  these  considerations 
■lie  inferred  the  existence  of  an  ascend- 
ing current  in  the  equatorial  belt,  an 
Xipper  warm  current,  and  a  cold  polar 
current.  As  to  the  eastward  and  west- 
ward directions  of  these  currents,  he 
made  the  very  just  remark  that  the 
energy  of  rotation  of  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere must  remain  constant  and  un- 
clianged,  even  though  masses  of  air 
move  from  one  latitude  to  another. 
The  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  tropical  latitudes  must  there- 
fore lag  behind  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
and  it  must  outstrip  it  in  higher  lati- 
tudes, mathematical  calculation  proving 
that  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  is,  in  both 
liemispheres,  the  line  of  division  be- 
tween the  two.  The  general  system  of 
air  circulation  deduced  from  these  prin- 
ciples is  very  similar  in  its  results  to 
the  svstem  of  Ferrel ;  but  the  interest 
and  importance  of  Siemens'  views  lie 
elsewhere.  His  memoirs  were  an  ap- 
peal and  an  attempt  to  apply  the  princi- 
])les  of  thermodynamics  to  the  aerial 
currents,  and  they  have  opened  the 
Avay  for  a  series  of  important  researches, 
M'hich,  however,  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  discussed  in  these  pages. 
And,  finally,  a  third  new  point  of 
view  has  been  introduced  into  the  same 
discussions  by  Ilelmholtz.  Sitting  one 
<lay  by  the  seaside,  and  observing  how 
wind  blows  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  bv 
sudden  gushes,  how  it  originates  waves, 
and  how  they  grow  when  wind  blows 
with  an  increasing  force.  Helmholtz 
came  to  consider  what  would  happen 
with  two  air  currents  blowing  one 
above  the  other  in  different  directions. 
A  system  of  air  waves,  he  concluded, 

der  Wiasenacbaften."  March,  1886,  p,  261 ;  "  Ueber 
das  allgemeine  Windsyatem  der  £rde,"  in  same 
publication,  1890,  it.,  p.  G29. 


must  arise  in  this  case,  in  the  same  way 
as  they  are  formed  on  the  sea.  The 
upper  curi*ent,  if  it  is  inclined  towards 
the  earth's  surface  (as  is  often  the 
case),  must  originate  in  the  lower  cur- 
rent, immense  aerial  waves  rolling  at  a 
great  speed.  AVe  do  not  generally  see 
them,  but  when  the  lower  current  is 
so  much  saturated  witli  moisture  that 
clouds  are  foi*med  in  it,  we  do  see  a 
system  of  wave-like  parallel  clouds, 
which  often  extend  over  wide  parts  of 
the  sky.  To  calculate  the  sizes  of  the 
waves  in  different  cases  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  ;  but  by  taking 
some  simpler  cases  Helmholtz  and  Ober* 
beck  showed  that  when  the  waves  on 
the  sea  attain  lengths  of  from  sixteen 
to  thirty-three  feet,  the  air  waves  must 
attain  lengths  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles,  and  a  proportional  depth.  Such 
waves  would  make  the  wind  blow  on 
the  earth's  surface  in  rhythmical  gushes, 
which  we  all  know,  and  they  also  would 
more  thoroughly  mix  together  the  su- 
perposed strata,  dissipating  the  energy 
stored  in  strong  currents.  These  views 
are  so  correct  that  the}''  undoubtedly 
will  throw  some  new  light,  as  they 
already  begin  to  do,  upon  the  theory  of 
cyclones.! 

At  the  same  time,  Bezold  is  now  en- 
deavoring to  i*econstruct  meteorology 
from  the  point  of  view  of  thermody- 
namics ;  ^  and  the  well-known  Austrian 
meteorologist  J.  Hann,  whose  work  is 
exciting  just  now  a  great  deal  of  inter* 
est,  has  openly  broken  with  the  old 
theory  as  regards  the  origin  of  cyclones 
and  anti-cyclones.*  From  observations 
made  for  several  years  in  successiou  on 
the  top  of  the  Sonnblick  —  a  peak  twelve 

1  H.  Helmholtz,  "  Zur  Theorle  von  Wind  und 
Wetter,"  and  "Die  Energie  der  Wogen  und  des 
Windes,"  in  the  "  Sitzungsberichte  "  of  the  Berllu 
Academy,  1889,  ii.  and  1890,  ii.  Oberbeok*8  calco- 
lations  of  the  vares  are  given  in  the  MeieoroUh- 
giache  Zeitung,  1890,  p.  81. 

9  «Zur  Thermodyuamik  der  Atmosphiire,*'  in 
"  Sitzungsberichte "  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  1888,  p.  4£5 ;  same  year,  p.  1188 ;  1880,  p. 
355 ;  and  1892,  p.  278. 

9  "  Das  Luftdruckmaximnm  vom  KoTember, 
1889,*'  in  "  Denkschrif  t  der  Wiener  Akademie  der 
Wissenscliaften,  1890,  Bd.  Ivii.,  p.  401.  "Bezner- 
kungen  Uber  die  Temperatur  der  Cyclouen  und 
Anticyclonen,"  in  "  Meteorologisohe  Zeltsduift/* 
1890,  p.  328.  - 
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thousand  feet  high,  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps 
—  as  well  as  from  observations  made  on 
several  other  high-level  stations,  he  has 
concluded  that  a  cyclone  can  not  be  due 
to  a  local  heating  of .  the  earth's  surface 
and  to  an  ascending  current  of  warm 
air  provoked  by  this  cause,  just  as  an 
anti-cyclone  cannot  be  due  to  a  local 
cooling  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  a 
consequent  condensation  of  the  air. 
Contrary  to  the  previsions  of  the  me- 
teorologists, the  ascending  column  of 
air  within  a  cyclone,  up  to  a  height 
of  some  ten  thousand  feet,  is  not 
warmer  than  the  surrounding  air  ;  it  is 
cooler  within  the  cyclone,  and  its  up- 
ward motion  thus  cannot  be  due  to  its 
temperature.  So  also  in  an  anti-cyclone 
the  descending  current  of  air  is  waiftier 
than  it  is  under  normal  conditions,  and 
its  downward  motion  must  be  due  to 
some  other  cause  than  an  increase  of 
density  resulting  from  a  lowering  of  its 
temperature.  Tlie  decrease  of  pressure 
in  the  one  case,  and  its  increase  in  the 
other,  thus  cannot  be  caused  by  differ- 
ences of  heating  or  cooling  of  the  lower 
strata  ;  and  both  cyclones  and  anti- 
cyclones must  be  considered  as  parts  of 
the  general  circulation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  it  was  conceived  by 
Ferrel.^ 

Such  a  deep  modification  of  the  cur- 
rent views,  though  supported  to  a  great 
extent  by  weighty  evidence,  will  obvi- 
ously not  be  accepted  without  opposi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  already  making  its  way, 
and  certainly  will  exercise  a  deep  influ- 
ence on  the  further  development  of 
meteorology. 

Abandoning  now  the  domain  of  theo- 
retical investigation,  I  must  mention  a 
work  —  also  a  life's  work  —  which  may 
safely  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
best  achievements  in  theory.  I  mean 
the  beau tiful'c harts  of  Mr.  Buchan,  rep- 
resenting the  distribution  of  pressure, 
temperature,  and  winds  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  embodied  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  '*  Challenger  Expedition 
Reports."  When  Mr.  Buchan  pub- 
lished, twenty-three  years  ago,  his  first 

1  See  the  discussion  of  this  subject  between  Ha- 
sen  and  J.  Hann  in  Science,  1890.  xy.  382-384,  and 
"  Meteorologische  Zeitschrift,"  1890,  p.  328. 


maps  of  monthly  isobars  and  prevailing 
winds,  they  were  quite  a  revelation, 
even  though  the  data  upon  which  they 
were  based  were  very  incomplete  at 
that  time.^  But  better  data  have  been 
collected  since,  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Buchan  they  have  undergone  such  a 
careful  and  able  analysis  that  the. 
** Challenger  Reports"  charts  maybo; 
taken  as  the  best  reliable  repr^ls^mtatiou 
of  the  winds,  the  temperatures,  and  the 
pressure  in  the  lowest  strata  of  the  at- 
mosphere, as  well  as  the  surest  basis 
for  further  sreneralizations.'  The  the- 
ories  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages  give  the  grand  lines  of 
atmospheric  circulation  ;  on  Buchan's 
maps  we  see  how  the  grand  lines  are 
modified  in  the  lowest  strata  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  sea,  and  the  un- 
equal heating  or  cooling  of  continents 
and  oceans.  The  leading  features  in- 
dicated by  theory  are  still  maintained, 
and  they  become  even  still  more  appar- 
ent if  we  consult  isobars  traced  for  a 
certain  height,  like  those  of  Teisserenc 
du  Bort ;  but  the  immense  plateaux  of 
east  Asia  and  North  America  act  iu 
winter  as  colossal  refrigerators,  where 
cold  and  heavy  air  accumulates,  to  flow 
down  in  all  directions  towards  the  low- 
lands. AV^e  see  also  how  in  July  the  i\\v 
is  heated  in  the  lower  lands  of  north- 
west India,  in  the  corner  between  the 
Afghanistan  and  the  Tibet  plateau,  how 
pressure  is  lowered  there  by  the  as- 
cending current,  and  how  winds   blow 

s  To  trace  the  isobars,  or  lines  of  equal  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  reiluced  to  the  searlevel,  tliereal 
altitude  of  each  meteorological  observatory  must 
be  known  from  direct  geometrical  levellings ;  but 
in  1869  the  altitude  of  not  one  single  station  iu 
Siberia,  central  Asia,  or  even  the  Urals  was  known. 
A  levelling  across  Siberia,  as  far  as  Lake  Baika;, 
has  been  made  since,  Mr.  Buchan's  isobars  having; 
been  one  of  our  best  arguments  to  press  the  neces- 
sity of  the  levelling.  But  Mr.  Buchan  may  not  bo 
aware  that  the  levelling  beyond  the  ninetieth  de- 
gree of  longitude  is  now  considered  by  Itussiaii 
geodesists  as  utterly  unreliable ;  it  is  supposed  to 
contain  some  substantial  error,  so  that  a  new  lev- 
elling between  Krusnoyarsk  and  Lake  Baikal  i» 
insisted  upon.  The  incertitude  in  the  isobars  on 
an  immense  space  in  north-east  Asia  resulting 
from  this  cause  may  attain  as  much  as  one  or,  per- 
haps, even  three  tenths  of  an  inch. 

3  An  excellent  risumi  of  the  whole  work  and  Its 
results  in  a  popular  form  has  been  published  by 
Buchan  himself  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Geo* 
graphical  Society,"  March,  1891. 
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towards  this  region  of  lowered  pressure. 
We  see  more  than  that  :  on  looking  on 
the  maps  it  strikes  the  eye  how  the 
moisture  or  tlie  dryness  of  the  climate 
is  dependent  upon  the  distribution  of 
l^ressure,  and  how  the  dry  anti-cyclonic 
winds  make  barren  deserts  of  parts  of 
!NprtIi  and  Soutli  America,  of  Africa, 
and  central  Asia,  and  how  they  will 
continue  to  dry  the  lakes  and  the  rivers 
of  these  regions  and  occasion  total  fail- 
ures of  crops  so  long  as  that  distribu- 
tion of  pressure  lasts  on  the  globe,  and 
man  has  not  vet  learned  to  eschew  its 
effects  by  getting  water  from  the  depths 
of  the  earth.  The  life  of  the  globe 
during  the  present  period  is  written  on 
these  splendid  charts. 

II. 

At  one  of  the  recent  sittiiisrs  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  Henri 
Moissan,  whose  name  has  lately  been 
prominent  in  chemistry,  in  connection 
with  several  important  discoveries,  read 
a  communication  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  in 
his  laboratory  minute  crystals  of  dia- 
monds.^ His  communication  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  paper  by  Friedel,  who  has 
been  working  for  some  time  past  in  the 
same  direction,  and  has  attained  simi- 
lar though  not  yet  quite  definite  re- 
sults ;  and,  finally,  Berthelot,  who  also 
was  working  in  the  same  field,  but  fol- 
lowed a  different  track,  announced 
that,  in  view  of  the  excellent  results 
obtained  by  Moissan,  he  abandons  his 
own  researches  and  congratulates  his 
colleague  upon  his  remarkable  discov- 
ery. 

The  discovery  is  not  absolutely  new, 
and  the  French  chemist  himself  men- 
tions two  of  his  English  predecessors. 
Mr.  Hannay  obtained  in  1S80  some  dia- 
mond-like crystals  by  lieating  in  an  iron 
tube,  under  high  pressure,  a  mixture  of 
paraffin  oil  with  lamp-black,  bone  oil, 
and  some  lithium  ;  ^  and  in  the  same 
year  Mr.  Sidney  Marsden,  by  heating 
some  silver  with    sugar  charcoal,  ob- 

1  Comptes  Rendufl  de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciencce, 
February  6, 1893,  tome  cxvi.,  p.  218. 

«  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  xxx.  188 ; 
quoted  by  Moissan. 


tained  black  carbon  ciTStals  with  curved 
edges.*  Besides,  it  was  generally 
known  that  a  black  powder,  composed 
of  tmnsparent  microscopical  crystals 
having  the  hardness  of  diamond,  is 
deposited  on  the  negative  electrode 
when  a  weak  galvanic  current  is  passed 
through  liquid  chloride  of  carbon.  But 
these  crystals,  like  those  of  Mr.  Mai-s- 
den,  belong  to  the  easily  obtained 
variety  of  black  diamonds  known  as 
carbonados  :  while  some  of  the  crvstals 
obtained  by  Moissan  are  real  colorless 
and  crvstallized  diamonds  —  the  sjeiu 
we  all  know  and  admire. 

For  industry  and  e very-day  life  the 
infinitesimal  quantities  of  diamond  dust 
obtained  by  the  French  chemist  may 
have  no  immediate  value,  and  some 
lime  will  probably  be  required  before 
a  modest-sized  jewel  is  made  in  a 
laboratory.  But  the  discovery  has  a 
great  scientific  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  outcome  of  a  whole  series  of  re- 
searches which  have  recently  been 
made  with  the  view  of  artificially 
reproducing  all  sorts  of  minerals  and 
rocks,  and  which  are  admirably  chosen 
for  ultimately  throwing  new  light  upon 
the  intimate  structure  of  physical 
bodies. 

Moissan 's  method  is  based  upon  the 
capacity  of  iron  of  absorbing  carbou  at 
a  high  temperature  and  of  giving  it 
back  in  the  shape  of  grains  and  crys- 
tals while  the  iron  mass  is  coolin<;. 
AVhen  iron  has  been  saturated  with 
carbon  at  a  temperature  of  about  two 
thousand  Fahrenheit  degrees,  a  mix- 
ture of  amorphous  carbon  and  graphite 
is  discovered  in  the  ii'oii  mass.  At 
higher  temperatures  the  fused  iron  dis- 
solves more  and  more  carbon,  and  the 
cast-iron  of  our  blasting  furnaces,  after 
having  been  heated  to  aboi|t  three  thou- 
sand degrees  and  slowly  cooled  down, 
contains,  as  known,  an  abundance  of 
graphite  crystals.  It  was  thus  natural 
to  see  whether  a  still  higher  temper- 
ature, and  cooling  under  high  press- 
ure, might  not  give  the  still  denser 
form  of  carbon  — that  is,  the  diamonds. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  saturate  iron 

s  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
1880,  ii.  20  (MoiBsau's  quoUtion). 
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with  carbon  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
to  cool  it  under  a  high  pressure,  Mois- 
dan  resorted  to  a  ver^'  simple  and  effec- 
tive means.  He  took  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  soft  iron,  filled  it  with  some  purified 
sugar  charcoal,  and  corked  the  cylinder 
with  an  iron  screw.  Then  about  half  a 
pound  of  soft  iron  was  molten  in  a  cru- 
cible in  Moissan's  new  electric  furnace, 
which  readily  gives  a  temperature  of 
about  three  thousand  Centigrade  de- 
grees (5,400**  Fahrenheit),  and  the 
cylinder  was  plunged  into  the  molten 
metal  ;  iron  was  thus  thoroughly  sat- 
urated with  carbon.  The  crucible  was 
Iben  taken  out  of  the  furnace  and 
plunged  into  a  pail  of  cold  water  until 
the  surface  of  the  iron  mass  was  cooled 
to  a  dull  red  temperature,  whereupon 
it  was  taken  out  and  left  to  cool  in  the 
air.  This  was  the  ingenious  means  of 
obtaining  a  high  pressure.  It  is  known 
that  water  when  it  becomes  ice  in- 
creases in  volume,  and  that  if  it  freezes 
in  a  strong  shell  the  interior  pressure  of 
the  crystallizing  water  often  bursts  the 
shell  ;  but  if  it  cannot  burst  the  shell 
it  necessarily  solidifies  under  an  im- 
mense pressure,  due  to  the  molecular 
forces.  The  same  was  done  by  Moissan 
with  the  liquid  iron,  which  also  has  the 
property  of  increasing  in  volume  while 
it  solidifies.  An  outer  solid  crust  bavins: 
been  formed  by  a  sudden  immersion 
into  cold  water,  the  crust  prevents  the 
further  expansion  of  the  iron  mass, 
which  is  thus  bound  to  solidify  under 
an  immense  pressure,  like  the  water  in 
the  shell. 

The  next  step  was  to  separate  the 
iron  from  the  carbon  crystals  which  it 
might  contain.  This  was  done  by  dis- 
solving the  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  three  different  varieties  of  carbon 
crystals  (which  are  not  attacked  by  the 
acid)  were  received  as  a  residue.  Some 
graphite,  some  chestnut-colored,  curved 
needles  of  carbon,  and  diamond  dust 
could  be  seen  ;  and  they  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  several  complex 
operations  indicated  by  Berthelot  in 
one  of  his  previous  works.  A  few 
grains  of  diamond  dust  were  finally 
obtained  —  most  of  them  belonging  to 
the  carbonado  variety,  while  a  few  of 


them  proved  to  be  real  diamonds  ;  they 
were  translucent,  they  scratched  a 
niby,  and  they  distinctly  showed  under 
the  microscope  the  crystalline  structure 
and  cleavage  of  the  diamond ;  their 
density  was  that  of  the  precious  gem, 
and  they  were  completely  consumed  in 
oxygen  at  a  temperature  of  1,800  de- 
grees.* 

Mr.  Marsden's  experiment  with  silver 
was  also  repeated  ;  but  silver  being  a 
bad  dissolvent  for  carbon,  even  at  high 
temperature,  it  was  boiled  for  some 
time  with  sugar  charcoal  in  the  fur- 
nace, the  cooling  being  operated  in  the 
same  way  as  with  iron.  The  result 
was  extremely  interesting.  No  dia- 
monds were  obtained,  but  a  series  of 
carbonados  of  different  densities  (from 
2-5  to  3*5  times  heavier  than  water) 
were  discovered,  some  of  them  in 
grains,  some  others  in  needles,  or  in 
conchoidal  masses,  the  densest  ones 
also  scratching  ruby  and  burning  in 
oxygen  at  1,800**.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part  of  Moissan's  re- 
searches, as  it  confirms  the  lonsr-since 
suspected  fact  that  there  is  a  whole 
series  of  carbon  molecules  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  a  different  num- 
ber of  atoms,  and  some  of  which  must 
be  very  complex. 

As  to  the  quantities  of  diamond  dust 
obtained  in  this  way,  they  were  ex- 
tremely small.  Several  cylinders  gave 
no  diamonds  at  all,  and  from  all  his 
experiments  Moissan  could  not  collect 
even  a  few  milligrammes  (a  few  hun- 
dredth parts  of  a  grain)  of  the  precious 
dust,  although  the  black  carbonados 
were  quite  common.  But  a  sure  method 
is  now  indicated,  and  its  further  devel- 
opment is  only  a  matter  of  time  and 
perseverance. 

The  scientific  value  of  these  re- 
searches is  undoubtedly  very  great. 
Diamond,  like  graphite  and  simple 
charcoal,  is  pure  carbon,  but  all  at- 
tempts at  fusing  carbon  or  dissolving 
it  have  hitherto  failed  ;  it  could  not  be 
brought  into  a  liquid  condition  out  of 
which  it  afterwards  might   crystallize. 

^  From  a  subsequent  communication  by  Moissan 
we  learn  that  the  same  varieties  are  found  in  the 
dlamond-bearing  earth  at  the  Cape. 
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However,  the  investigations  recently 
made  into  the  carburization  of  iron, 
especially  by  Eoberts  Austen,  tended 
to  prove  that  in  steel  and  cast-iron  the 
carbon  is  not  simply  diffused  through 
the  iron,  but  enters  with  it  into  some  of 
those  combinations  in  definite  propor- 
tions which,  like  all  solutions,  occupy 
an  inteimediate  position  between  real 
chemical  compounds  and  purely  physical 
mixtures.^  It  was  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  presume  that  carbon  is  brought 
into  a  liquid  condition  in  molten  iron, 
and  that  under  certain  conditions  it 
may  crystallize  in  the  shape  of  dia- 
monds within  an  iron  mass.  ,  Moissan's 
discovery  confirms  this  view.  On  the 
other  side,  the  researches  of  Moissan 
and  Friedel  must  also  throw  some  light 
upon  the  great  questions  raised  by  Men- 
del^eff  as  regards  the  probable  pres- 
ence and  prevalence  of  iron  and  carbon 
compounds  in  the  interior  of  the  globe, 
the  formation  of  naphtha  out  of  these 
compounds,  and  other  extremely  inter- 
esting geological  questions.^ 

The  artificial  reproduction  of  the  dia- 
mond must  also  be  viewed  as  a  further 
step  in  a  long  succession  of  researches 
which  have  been  lately  pursued  for  arti- 
ficially reproducing  all  sorts  of  minerals, 
the  formation  of  which  had  long  re- 
mained a  puzzle  for  mineralogists.  The 
silicates  which  were  formerly  consid- 
ered as  impossible  to  reproduce  in  the 
laboratory  have  yielded  within  the  last 
few  years  before  the  efforts  of  the 
chemists.  Sarrasin,  Hautefcuille,  and 
especially  Friedel,  have  reproduced  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  chief  constituent 
mineral  of  our  crystalline  rocks  —  fel- 
spar—  and  the  artificial  crystals  are 
absolutely  identical  with  those  found  in 
nature.  Hornblende,  which  had  long 
defied  the  efforts  of  the  explorers,  has 
been  finally  obtained  in  1891  by  K. 
Chrustchoff,  after  he  had  spent  seven 
years  in  unsuccessful  attempts  ;  ^  but 
in  order  to  reproduce  it  he  had  to  heat 
its    constituent     elements    for    three 


1  See  "  Recent  Science "  in  Livixa  Aoe,  No. 
2605,  p.  3. 

s  See,  in  MendeleelTs  "  Principles  of  Chemistry," 
the  footnotes  to  tlie  cliApters  on  carbon  and  iron. 

i  Coniptes  Reudus,  1891, 1. 112. 


months  at  a  temperature  of  nearly  one 
thousand  degrees.  The  importance  of 
a  high  temperature  for  further  achieve- 
ments was  rendered  still  more  evident 
in  Fr^my's  successful  reproduction  of 
the  ruby.  The  ruby  is,  of  course,  quite 
different  from  the  diamond.  Like  the 
sapphire  and  the  corundum,  it  is  notli- 
ing  but  alumina,  that  is,  a  compound  of 
two  atoms  of  aluminium  with  three 
atoms  of  oxygen,  colored  by  some  im- 
purities in  red,  in  blue,  or  in  brown. 
But  for  a  long  time  alumina  would  not 
crystallize  in  our  laboratories.  Later 
on  Frdmy  obtained  a  very  fine  dust  of 
rubies  ;  but  when  he  submitted  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  i*uby  to  a  tem- 
perature of  2,700*^,  and  maintained  the 
same  temperature  for  one  hundred  con- 
secutive hours,  he  was  rewarded  by 
full-sized  ciystals  of  the  precious  stone, 
big  enough  and  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  have  a  collar  made  of  them.  And 
finally,  the  investigations  of  Friedel, 
Le  Chatelier,  and  especially  F.  Fouqu^ 
and  Michel  Levy,  who  reproduced  a 
micaceous  trachyte  containing  felspar, 
spinel,  and  mica,  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  a  high  pressure 
in  addition  to  a  high  temperature. 

To  extend  the  range  of  high  tempera- 
tures hitherto  obtained,  and  to  devise  a 
means  of  measuring  them,  was  thus 
the  fii*st  condition  for  further  progress 
in  the  reproduction  of  minerals  and 
gems.  But  the  measurement  of  high 
temperatures  is  a  very  difilcult  problem 
which  has  much  occupied  of  late  sev- 
eral prominent  physicists  and  chemists. 
A  thermo-electric  thermometer,  made 
of  two  very  resistant  metals  (platinum 
and  an  alloy  of  platinum  with  rhodium), 
and  graduated  with  the  aid  of  the  air 
thermometer,  finally  came  into  general 
use,  and  it  proved  to  be  quite  reliable 
— but  only  up  to  three  thousand  Fahren- 
heit degrees,*  which  temperature  was 
soon  surpassed.  Then,  Le  Chatelier 
devised  a  pyrometer  based  on  the  varia- 
tions of  •  intensity  of  light  of  fused 
metals  at  different  temperatures,  and 
this  instrument  again  proved  to  be  suf- 

*  C.  Barns, in  Philosophical  Magazine thiki%&tieB^ 
xxxiv.  376;  L.  Holboni  and  W.  Wien  iu  ffierfe- 
manrCi  Annaleni  xlvii.  1U7. 
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ficiently  accurate  up  to  thirty-six  hun- 
dred degrees  ;  but  this  last  temperature, 
too,  is  now  surpassed  by  Moissan,  by 
means  of  his  new  electric  furnace, 
which  is  a  real  model  of  efficiency  and 
simplicity.^  It  consists  of  two  super- 
posed bricks,  made  of  quicklime,  or  of 
an  especially  pure  calcinated  magnesia. 
A  groove  with  a  small  cavity  in  its  mid- 
dle (large  enough  to  receive  a  small 
crucible)  is  made  on  the  upper  face  of 
the  lower  brick  in  the  sense  of  its 
length  ;  and  two  carbon  electrodes  are 
introduced  from  both  sides  into  the 
groove.  As  soon  as  they  are  connected 
with  a  dynamo-machine  the  electric  arc 
appears  between  their  extremities,  and 
an  immensely  high  temperature  is  pro- 
duced in  the  cavity.  Thus,  a  small  Edi- 
son machine,  worked  by  a  gas-engine 
of  eight  horse-power,  gave  a  tempera- 
ture estimated  at  about  forty-five  hun- 
dred Fahrenheit  degrees,  and  with  a 
fifty  horse-power  engine  the  enormous 
temperature  of  about  fifty-four  hun- 
dred degrees  (3,000*'  Centigrade)  was 
reached. 

The  effects  of  this  little  furnace  are 
simply  wonderful.  At  about  4,500** 
lime,  strontia,  and  magnesia  are  crys- 
tallized in  a  few  minutes.  At  5,400** 
the  very  substance  of  the  bricks  is  fused 
and  flows  like  water.  Oxides  of  vari- 
ous metals  which  were  considered  as 
quite  irreducible  are  deprived  of  their 
oxygen  in  no  time  ;  nickel,  cobalt,  man- 
ganese, and  chrome  oxides  can  be  re- 
duced at  a  lecture  experiment,  and 
a  piece  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
grammes  of  pure  uranium  is  obtained 
at  once  from  the  uranium  oxide.  At 
about  4,050**  pure  alumina  is  fused  and 
little  rubies  are  formed  ;  true,  they  are 
less  beautiful  than  those  of  Frdmy,  but 
the  whole  experiment  lasts  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  At  a  higher  tem- 
perature alumina  is  even  volatilized, 
and  nothing  is  left  of  it  in  the  crucible. 
In  short,  the  results  are  as  interesting 
and  as  promising  as  those  which  Pictet 
and  Dewar  have  witnessed  when  they 
went  to  the  other  end  of  the  thermo- 
metric  scale  and  produced  the  extremely 

1  Gomptes  Bendiu,  December  12, 1802,  t.  cxy. 


low  temperatures  of  about  two  hundred 
Centigrade  degrees  below  the  freezing- 
point. 

And,  finally,  Moissan^s  discovery  es- 
tablishes a  new  link  between  the 
processes  which  we  obtain  in  our  lab- 
oratories, and  those  which  are  going 
on  in  the  celestial  spaces,  iu  the  forma- 
tion of  meteorites.  It  was  known  long 
since  that  these  masses  of  silicates  and 
nickelled  iron  which  travel  in  the  inter- 
planetary spaces  and,  entering  occa- 
sionally into  the  sphere  of  attraction  of 
the  eaL*th,  fall  upon  its  surface,  some- 
times contain  charcoal  or  a  special  va- 
riety of  graphite  ;  but  later  on,  in  1887, 
the  St.  Petersburg  professors  Latchinoff 
and  Erof^eff  went  a  step  further  and 
proved  that  the  charcoal  is  occasionally 
transformed  into  diamonds ;  thus  they 
extracted  some  diamond  dust  from  the 
meteorite  fallen  during  the  previous 
year  at  Novo  Urei,  in  the  province  of 
Penza.  Some  doubts  were,  however, 
entertained  as  regards  their  discovery, 
but  the  fact  has  beeu  fully  confirmed 
since  by  Friedel  and  Le  Bel,  who  found 
in  a  meteorite  from  Cailon  Diablo  mi- 
nute diamonds  and  carbonados,  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  Moissan.^ 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  artificial 
reproduction  of  the  diamond  is  not  one 
of  those  accidental  discoveries  which 
may  be  made  without  leaving  an  im- 
pression upon  science  for  many  years 
to  come.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many 
advances  made  in  a  certain  direction, 
and  is  the  outcome  of  the  whole  drift 
of  modern  research  which  endeavors 
immensely  to  widen  the  means  at  our 
disposal  for  effecting  physical  and  chem- 
ical transformations  of  matter.  It  is 
one  step  more  into  a  new  domain  where 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  and  mineralogy 
join  hands  together  for  revealing  by 
joint  efforts  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
structive forces  of  matter. 

III. 
The  study  of  the  direct  action  of  en- 
vironment upon  organisms,  and  of  the 
mechanism  of    its   action,  becomes    a 
favorite   study  among  biologists  —  the 

s  Comptes  RendoB,  December  12,  1882,  t.  115,  p. 
1030  ;  also  February  13, 1893. 
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"  transformists  "  being  no  more  a  few 
exceptions  in  science,  but  already  con- 
stituting a  school  which  has  several 
brilliant  representatives  in  America, 
France,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  this 
countr\'.  It  is  evident  that  almost  none 
of  the  biologists  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
research  maintains  any  doubts  as  to  the 
importance  of  natural  selection  as  a 
factor  of  evolution.  To  use  the  words 
of  one  of  the  leading  American  trans- 
formists,^  "  the  law  of  natural  selection 
is  well  established,  and  no  more  under 
discussion."  For  many  adaptations  it 
offers  the  best  and  the  only  possible 
explanation.  But  biology  would  have 
been  brought  to  a  standstill  if  the  idea 
had  prevailed  that,  after  a  more  or  less 
plausible  explanation  of  some  adapta- 
tion has  been  given  under  the  hypothe- 
sis of  natural  selection,  nothing  more 
is  left  to  be  done  to  explain  this  same 
adaptation.  For  many  animals  whose 
manners  of  life  we  hardly  know  at  all 
—  the  study  of  animal  life  having  been 
deplorably  neglected  for  the  last  fifty 
years  —  the  explanation  would  often  be 
little  better  than  a  mere  hypothesis  ; 
but  even  in  the  best  cases,  the  very 
origin  of  each  variation  would  still 
remain  to  be  found.  Darwin  fully 
understood  this  necessity ;  and  the 
physiological  and  mechanical  origin  of 
variations  is  what  so  many  biologists 
are  now  working  at.  Several  such  in- 
vestigations are  already  well  known  to 
English  readers  through  the  works  of 
Cope,  Semper,  Lloyd  Morgan,  J.  T. 
Cunningham,  and  P.  Geddes.  Many 
others  ought  to  be  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed ;  but  for  the  time  being  I  can 
only  mention  a  few  recent  works  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  of  animal  colors. 

Wherever  we  go  we  see  animals  col- 
ored in  accordance  with  their  surround- 
ings. White  and  light  grey  colors 
predominate  in  the  Arctic  regions ; 
tawny  and  yellow  colors  in  the  deserts  ; 
gorgeous  colors  in  tropical  lands.  The 
striped  tiger  in  the  jungle  is  hardly  rec- 
ognizable among  the  shadows  of  the 
tall  grasses.    Insects  resemble  the  flow- 

1  H.  F.  Osborn,  whose  admirable  essays,  men- 
tioned in  a  preyious  reyiew,  are  now  published  in 
book  form. 


el's  which  they  usually  visit ;  caterpillars 
have  the  colors  and  often  the  forms  of 
the  twigs  and  the  leaves  they  feed 
upon.  Dusty-colored  nocturnal  in- 
sects ;  moths  which  take  autumnal 
tints  if  they  begin  life  in  autupm  ;  dark 
squirrels  in  the  dark  larch  forests,  and 
red  squirrels  in  the  Scotch-fir  groves  ; 
animals  changing  their  color  with  the 
season  —  all  these  are  familiar  instances. 
But  are  they  all  due  to  natural  selection 
alone  ?  Does  not  environment  take 
some  part  in  itself  producing  these  col- 
ors? 

In  a  very  suggestive  work,^  Alfred 
Tylor  has  shown  in  how  far  the  differ- 
ent markings  and  the  diversified  colora- 
tion of  animals  follow  the  chief  lines 
of  structure  ;  and  A.  K.  Wallace  has 
readily  admitted  that,  while  the  funda- 
mental or  ground  colors  of  animals  are 
due  to  natural  selection,  the  markings 
are  probably  due  to  internal  physiolog- 
ical causes.'  Coloration  responds  to 
function  ;  and  there  is  a  law  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  colors  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  markings,  while  there 
ought  to  be  none  under  the  hypothesis 
of  selected  accidental  variations.  Wal- 
lace goes  even  a  step  further,  and 
shows  that  those  birds  possess  the  most 
brilliant  colors  which  have  developed 
frills,  chests,  and  elongated  tails,  or 
immense  tail -coverts,  or  immensely 
expanded  wing-feathers,  all  appearing 
near  to  where  the  activities  of  the  most 
powerful  muscle  of  the  body  would  be 
at  a  maximum.  He  considers  '^  a  sur- 
plus of  vital  energy,"  increased  at  cer- 
tain periods,  as  a  vera  causa  for  the 
origin  of  ornamental  appendages  of 
birds  and  other  animals.  And  it  is 
difficult  to  examine  these  and  like  facts 
without  coming  to  the  same  conclusion. 

But  if  partial  vigorous  coloration  is 
so  much  dependent  upon  vital  energy, 
is  it  not  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
decoloration  of  animals  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  winter  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  a  decrease  of  vital  en- 
ergy, especially  if  we  take  into  account 
the  permanent  white  colors  of  domesti- 

>  Coloration  in  Animals-  and  Plants.    London, 
1886. 
9  Darwinism,  p.  288,  sq. 
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cated  animals  in  Arctic  regions  (such 
as  the  Yakutsk  horse),  which  cannot 
be  dependent  upon  natural  selection  ? 
Some  recent  observations  give  a  certain 
support  to  this  supposition.  Thus  we 
now  learn  that  rabbits  which  have  been 
taken  to  the  Pic  du  Midi  Observatory 
(ninety -five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea 
level)  have  given  in  seven  years  a  race 
somewhat  different  from  their  conge- 
ners in  the  surrounding  plains.  They 
are  a  little  smaller,  have  less  developed 
ears,  and  their  fur  coats  are  of  a  lighter 
color  and  very  thick.  Moreover,  the 
very  consistence  of  their  blood  has  un- 
dergone a  notable  change.  It  contains 
more  iron,  and  possesses  a  greater 
power  of  absorption  for  oxygen.^  An 
anatomical  change  is  thus  produced  by 
the  environment ;  and  no  naturalist 
will  doubt  that,  if  the  i*ace  continues  to 
multiply  for  a  great  number  of  years  in 
the  same  conditions,  it  will  maintain  its 
present  characters  or  develop  new  ones 
on  the  same  lines,  the  more  rapidly  so 
if  natural  selection  eliminates  the  less 
adapted  individuals. 

A  few  more  additions  in  the  same 
direction  may  be  found  in  a  valuable 
work  recently  published  by  F.  E.  Bed- 
dard.2  Thus,  he  mentions  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Eisig,'  who  has  endeav- 
ored to  explain  the  ground  colors  of 
some  animals  as  dependent  upon  their 
food,  and  has  shown,  for  instance,  that 
the  vellow  color  of  an  annelid  which  is 
living  on  a  yellow  marine  sponge  (a 
color  which  might  be  explained  as  pro- 
tective for  the  parasite)  depends  upon 
the  yellow  pigment  of  the  sponge  ab- 
sorbed by  the  annelid.  The  prevalence 
of  crimson  colors  among  some  fishes  in 
a  certain  part  of  the  New  England 
coast,  which  is  covered  with  scarlet  and 
crimson  seaweeds,  is  explained  by  J. 
Browne  Goode  by  the  red  pigment  de- 
rived bv  the  crustaceans  from  the  alorse 
with  which  their  stomachs  are  full,  the 
crustaceans  being  devoured  by  the 
fishes.    And  the   experiments   of  Mr. 

1  Ck)mpte8  Rendus,  January  2,  1891,  t.  cxil. 

'  F.  E.  Beddard,  Animal  Coloration  ;  an  Account 
of  the  Principal  Facts  and  Theories  relating  to  the 
Colors  and  Markings  of  Animals.    London,  1892. 

s  Fauna  und  Flora  des  Golfes  von  Neapel :  die 
Capitelliden,  quoted  by  Mr.  Beddard,  L  c,  p.  101. 


Guyson  relative  to  the  effects  of  differ- 
ent food  plants  upon  a  number  of  spe- 
cies of  moths,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr. 
J.  Tawell  upon  important  modifications 
produced  bj'  food  in  the  larvae  of  the 
large  tortoiseshell  butteiily,  both  men- 
tioned in  the  same  work,  are  attempts 
in  a  most  important  but  very  young 
branch  of  experimental  morphology. 

Another  seriesj  of  researches  are  now 
being  made  with  the  view  of  more 
deeply  penetrating  into  the  physiolog- 
ical causes  of  animal  coloration.  Thus, 
it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  fishermen,  and 
now  confirmed  by  direct  experiment, 
namely,  by  Westhoff,  that  several  fresh- 
water and  marine  fishes  change  their 
color  from  white  to  dark  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  transferred  from  a  me- 
dium with  a  light-colored  bottom  to 
another  medium  the  bottom  of  which  is  « 
dark.  Fishermen,  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Poulton,  even  keep  their  bait  in  wliite- 
colored  vessels  in  order  to  make  it 
assume  a  lighter  color.  The  common 
frog  also  can  change  its  color  to  some 
extent  in  harmony  with  its  surround- 
ings, while  the  green  tree-frog  of  south- 
ern Europe  was  long  since  known  for 
this  capacity.  It  is  bright  green  among 
green  leaves,  and  dark  green  when 
seated  on  the  earth  or  among  brown 
leaves.^  Like  changes  are  also  known 
in  the  chameleon  and  in  some  South 
American  lizards.  The  causes  of  these 
changes  have  already  been  investigated 
by  Pouchet  in  1848  and  Biiicke  in  1852, 
but  now  we  have  a  more  elaborate  re- 
search by  Biedermann  *  upon  the  same 
subject.  He  has  discovered  three  dif- 
ferent lavers  of  cells  which  contribute 
to  give  the  frog  its  varying  colors. 
There  is  first,  deeply  seated  in  the  skin, 
a  layer  of  pigment-cells  which  contain 
black  pigment  both  in  their  interior  and 
in  their  ramified  processes,  spreading 
within  the  skin.  These  cells  are  cov- 
ered by  a  second  layer  of  "interfer- 
ence-cells "  containing  bright  yellow 
granules  as  well  as  granules  of  a  pig- 

*  E.  B.  Poulton.  Colors  of  Animals.  London, 
1890,  p.  82.  sq. 

■  W.  Biedermann,  "  Ueber  den  Farbenwechsel 
der  Frosche,"  In  PllUger»8  "  Archlv  Ur  Physiologle," 
1892,  Bd.  U.,  p.  455. 
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ment  which  Bometimes  appear  blue  or 
purple,  and  sometimes  grey  —  the  whole 
being  covered  with  a  tmnsparent  outer 
skin.  The  normal  green  color  of  the 
frog  is  produced  by  a  combination  of 
blue  and  yellow  interference-cells  ap- 
pearing on  a  black  background ;  but  if 
the  black  pigment  of  the  deepest  layer 
is  protruded  into  it&  ramifications,  the 
color  of  the  animal  becomes  darker ; 
aud  if  it  retires  deeper,  the  yellow 
granules  of  the  middle  layer  become 
more  apparent,  and  the  frog  assumes 
its  lemon-yellow  color.  Finally,  when 
the  yellow  pigment  gathers  into  round 
drops  between  the  bluish  interference- 
cells —  not  above  them  —  the  skin  ac- 
quires a  whitish-grey  tint.  The  same 
arrangements  exist  in  other  reptiles 
and  amphibia. 

Now,  how  is  it  that  the  cells  change 
their  position  in  various  lights  ?    Is  it 
some  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  it  appears  in  fishes,  which  cease 
to  change  their  color  when  they  become 
bliud  ?    Or  have  we  to  deal  with  some 
direct  action  of  light  ?    Facts  are  in 
favor  of  the  second  explanation.     The 
slightest  change  of  temperature  affects 
the  mutual  disposition  of  the  pigment 
cells,   and,  consequent!}',  the   color  of 
the  frog  ;  it  is  enough  to  keep  the  ani- 
mal in  the  hand  to  provoke  a  contrac- 
tion of  its  black  cells.    The  amount  of 
blood-supply  also  has  a  definite  effect  ; 
as  soon  as  a  certain  part  of  the  skin 
receives  no  more  blood,  the  color-cells 
receive  less  oxygen,  the  black  cells  con- 
tract, and  the  animal  assumes  a  lighter 
color.     But  the  effects  of  W^Axi  are  even 
more  interesting.     Pouchet  has  shown 
that  those  fishes  which   usually  adapt 
their  color  to  their  dark  or  lisrht  sur- 
roundings  cease   to  do  so   when  they 
have  lost  sight ;  they  remain  dark  even 
in  light    surroundings. 1    The    indirect 
effects  of  light  through  the  intermediary 
of  the  visual  organs  are  thus  certain. 
But  Steinach^  has    proved  that    light 

1  Direct  observations  have  been  made  also  by 
Alois  Lode  (Sitzungsbericbte  of  the  Vienna  Acad- 
emy, 1S90,  vol.  xcix.  3te  Abtheilung). 

*  *•  Ueber  Farbenwechsel  bel  nie<leren  Wirbel- 
thieren.  bedingt  durch  directe  Wirkung  des  Lichtes 
auf  die  Pigmentzellen."  (Ceutralblatt  fUr  Physio- 
logie,  1801,  Bd.  v.,  p.  326.) 


acts  in  a  direct  way  as  well  —  perhaps, 
we  may  add,  in  the  same  way  as  it  acts 
upon  the  chlorophyll  grains  of  the 
leaves.  He  glued  strips  of  black  paper 
to  the  skin  of  frogs  which  were  kept  in 
the  dark  ;  and  when  these  animals  were 
exposed  to  light,  only  the  open  parts  of 
their  skin  returned  to  a  lighter  color, 
while  the  covered  parts  remained  dark. 
To  avoid  all  doubts,  the  experiments 
were  repeated  on  skin  separated  from 
the  body,  and  photograms  of  letters 
and  flowers,  cut  out  of  black  paper  and 
glued  to  the  skin,  were  reproduced  upon 
it.  Besides,  blind  tree-frogs  do  not 
darken  as  the  fishes  do,  and  Biedermann 
has  proved  that  the  chief  agency  of 
their  changes  of  color  is  not  in  the  sen- 
sations  derived  from  the  eye,  but  in 
those  derived  from  the  skin.  Frogs, 
whether  blind  or  not,  become  dark 
green,  or  black,  if  they  are  kept  in  a 
dark  vessel  in  a  sparingly  lighted  room. 
But  when  a  larger  branch  with  green 
leaves  is  introduced  into  the  vessel, 
they  all  recover  their  bright  green  color, 
whether  blind  or  not.  In  some  way 
unknown,  the  reflected  green  light  acts 
either  upon  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  or 
what  seems  more  probable,  if  Steinach's 
experiments  are  taken  into  account,  di- 
rectly upon  the  pigment  cells.  More- 
over, the  sensations  derived  from  the 
toes  have  also  an  influence  upon  the 
changes  of  color.  When  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  is  covered  with  felt,  or 
with  a  thin  wire-net,  the  frogs  also  be- 
come black,  recovering  their  green  color 
when  a  green  branch  is  introduced  in 
the  vessel. 

AVe  have  here  temporai-y  changes  of 
color  produced  by  the  surroundings  ; 
but  various  gradations  may  be  trace<l 
between  the  temporally  and  the  perma- 
nent changes.  Thus  Lode  provoked 
local  contractions  of  the  pigment  cells 
in  fishes  by  electrical  irritations  applied 
locally.  And  Franz  Werner's  re- 
searches upon  the  coloring  of  snakes, 
recently  embodied  in  a  separate  work,' 
show  that  the  temporary  and  iiTegular 
spots  which  appear  in  fishes  and  froga 
under  the  influence  of  artificial  irrita^ 

3  FranE  Werner.   Ueber  die  Zeichnongen  dcr 
Schlangen,  Wien,  1880. 
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tious  are  of  the  same  character,  and 
have  the  same  origin,  as  also  the  tem- 
porary and  irregular  spots  which  ap- 
pear in  other  fishes,  as  well  as  in  several 
tritons  and  many  Gekonides,  without 
the  interference  of  man.  Some  of  the 
provoked  clianges  of  color  do  not  en- 
tirely vanish  after  the  irritation  is  over, 
and  they  he  long  to  the  same  category 
as  the  spots  which  appear  in  many  ani- 
mals in  youth,  and  disappear  with  grow- 
ing age.  Moreover,  it  is  maintained 
that  a  series  of  slow  gradations  may  he 
€Stahlished  hetwcen  the  irregular  spots, 
the  spots  arranged  in  rays,  ami  finally 
the  stripes,  such  as  we  see  them  in 
higher  mammals  like  the  zebra  or  the 
tiger;  and  if  these  generalizations 
prove  to  be  correct,  we  shall  thus  have 
an  unbroken  series,  from  the  temporary 
spots  provoked  by  light  or  electricity  to 
the  permanent  markings  of  animals.^ 

And,  finally,  attempts  are  being  made 
to  explain  some  of  the  wonderful  so- 
called  adaptive  colors  of  insects  as  a 
direct  produce  of  environment.  Some 
time  ago  (in  1867)  T.  AV.  Wood  pub- 
lislied  experiments  upon  the  larvse  and 
pupee  of  both  the  small  and  the  large 
cabbage  buttei*fly.  He  kept  the  larvre 
during  their  metamorphoses  in  boxes 
lined  with  paper  of  different  colors,  and 
he  found  that  the  coloi*s  assumed  bv 
the  pupee  more  or  less  correspontled  to 
their  surroundings.  Later  on  E.  B. 
Poulton  made  a  wider  series  of  analo- 
gous experiments,  and  he  saw  that  the 
change  of  color  is  accomplished  during 
the  first  houi*s  when  the  larva  spins  its 
web  ;  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
depends  upon  a  certain  physiological 
action  which  is  transmitted  to  the  ner- 
vous system,  not  only  through  the  visual 
organs,  but  through  the  whole  surface 
of  the  skin.  These  facts  have  now 
been  fully  confirmed  again  by  W.  Peter- 
sen,^ but  his  explanation  is  of  a  more 
mechanical    character.     He  maintains 

^  See  the  polemics  engaged  upon  this  subject  in 
Blologlsches  Gentralblatt,  ]>ecenil>er  15, 1890,  and 
July  15|  1891 ;  as  also  the  Zoologische  JahrbUcher, 
1891. 

*  ••  Zur  Frage  der  Chromophotographie  bei 
Schmetterlingen,*'  in  "  Sitzungsberichte  der  Dor- 
pater  Katurforscher-Qesellscbaft,"  1890,  vol.  x.,  p. 
232. 


that  the  color  of  the  pupa  depends 
upon  the  pigment  contained  in  both  its 
cuticle  and  hypodermis.  The  pigment 
of  the  latter  is  green  in  the  larva,  and 
sometimes  it  remains  green  during  the 
pupal  stage ;  but  it  may  be  visible  or 
not,  accoixling  to  the  amount  of  .dark 
pigment  which  is  formed  in  the  cuticle, 
and  the  amount  of  this  dark  pigment 
entirely  depends  upon  the  color  of  the 
light.  Yellow  and  orange  light  prevents 
the  formation  of  the  dark  pigment,  and 
in  such  cases  the  cuticle,  whicli  remains 
transparent,  shows  the  green  pigment 
of  the  hypodermis.  But  the  less  bright 
parts  of  the  spectrum  have  not  the 
same  power,  and  if  we  trace  a  curve 
representing  tlie  powei-s  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  spectrum  for  preventing 
the  formation  of  a  dark  pigment,  the 
cuiTC  lias  its  culminating  point  in  the 
yellow,  and  descends  towards  both  ends 
of  the  spectrum  ;  it  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  curve  of  assimilation  of  carbon 
by  plants  under  variously  colored  light. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  srreen 
color  of  the  pupa  is  only  obtained  by 
yellow  light,  or  by  such  green  as  con- 
tains yellow  ;  such  is,  as  known,  the 
average  color  of  leaves.  We  thus  liave 
a  case  where  environment  itself  makes 
the  color  which  approximately  matches 
it. 

The  meaning  of  these  researches  is 
self-evident.  No  naturalist  will  proba- 
bly attempt  to  explain  the  animal  colors 
and  markings  without  the  aid  of  nat- 
ural selection.  But  it  becomes  less 
and  less  probable  to  admit  that  the  ani- 
mal coloi-s  are  a  result  of  a  selection  of 
accidental  variations  only.  The  food  of 
the  organism,  and  especially  the  amount 
of  salt  in  it,  the  dryness  or  moisture  of 
the  air,  the  amount  of  sunshine,  and  so 
on,  undoubtedly  exercise  a  direct  effect 
on  the  color  of  the  skin,  on  the  fur, 
and  on  the  very  intimate  anatomical 
structure  of  the  animal.  As  to  the  rel- 
ative parts  which  must  be  attributed  in 
the  origin  of  each  separate  variation  to 
natural  selection  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  the  direct  action  of  environment  on 
the  other  side,  it  would  simply  be  un- 
scientific to  trench  upon  such  questions 
in  a  broadcast  way,  so  long  as  we  are 
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only  makiug  our  first  steps  in  discrim- 
inating tlie  action  of  the  latter  agency. 
The  lirst  steps  already  indicate  how 
complicated  such  questions  are,  espe- 
cially in  those  cases  where  natural  selec- 
tion must  act  in  au  indirect  way  —  not 
as  a.  mere  selection  of  already  modelled 
forms,  but  as  a  selection  of  forms  best 
capable  to  respond  to  the  requirements 
of  new  conditions — in  which  case  the 
intimate  organization  of  the  living  be- 
ing comes  in  the  first  place.  All  we 
may  say  at  the  present  moment  is  that 
the  direct,  modifying  action  of  environ- 
ment is  very  great,  and  that  no  theory 
can  claim  to  be  scientific  unless  it  takes 
it  into  considei-ation  to  its  full  amount. 

P.  Kropotkin. 


From  The  New  Review. 
PEOPLE  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 

I  SAID  in  a  former  article  that  there 
was  a  strong  resemblance  in  Archbishop 
Whately  to  Dr.  Johnson  ;  it  also  used 
to  strike  me  that  Queen  Elizabeth  lived 
again  in  Mrs.  Grote.  They  both  had 
extraordinary  abilities,  strong  affec- 
tions, a  great  power  of  ruliug,  and, 
withal,  not  a  little  vanitv.  It  was  a  re- 
markable  combination  of  qualities,  but 
except  in  degree,  not  unusual.  I  think 
one  liked  Mi-s.  Grote  all  the  better  for 
this  vanity.  It  seemed  to  render  her 
more  individual,  more  human,  and  to 
temper  the  alarm  she  would  otherwise 
have  inspired.  She  had  sufficient  rea- 
son to  estimate  highly  her  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  ;  but  I  believe  she 
set  more  value  on  her  small  foot  and 
Vandyke  hand  than  on  any  other  of  her 
gifts.  She  was  tall  and  stately,  but  not 
graceful ;  her  movements  were  angular 
and  masculine.  She  was  no  longer 
young  when  I  first  knew  her  ;  but  she 
retained  to  the  last  her  beautiful  bril- 
liant blue  eyes,  wide  open  and  pene- 
trating in  their  glance,  and  her  delicate 
complexion.  Her  features  were  small 
and  regular.  Her  dress  was  chanicter- 
istic  ;  it  did  not  chau£;e  much  with  the 
fashion.  She  always  wore  short  skirts, 
no  crinoline,  white  stockings,  and  high 
shoes,  and  in  the  summer  a  print  dress 


(she  found  fault  with  me  one  chilly 
morning  for  appearing  in  a  black  silk, 
"  so  stuffy,  my  dear"),  long  white  cam- 
bric pointed  cuffs,  trimmed  with  narrow 
lace,  with  a  collar  to  match,  and  a  white 
muslin  apron,  completed  her  morning 
costume.  It  was  always  scrupulously 
fresh  and  neat.  In  the  evening  she 
dressed  handsomely,  but  equally  inde- 
pendently of  changes.  She  generally 
wore  a  sort  of  headdress  she  called  a 
'^  toque,"  and  was  partial  to  red  shoes, 
which  she  said  were  admired  by  Sydney 
Smith.  Her  ringing  laugh  and  clear 
contmlto  voice  added  much  to  the  charm 
of  her  stimulating  conversation.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of 
its  sparkle  and  originality,  for  her  pub- 
lished writings,!  though  full  of  excellent 
sense  expressed  in  downright  nervous 
English,  have  scarcely  any  of  the  wit 
and  raciness  of  her  talk.  She  had  a 
deep  and  true  friendship  for  my  father, 
and  he  often  took  me  with  hi  in  to  see 
her  in  the  morning,  and  when  he  rose 
up  to  go  she   would  say,  "Can't  you 

leave  M to  play  with  me  ?  "    Soon 

I  began  to  visit  her  alone,  and  generally 
found  her  at  a  very  late  breakfast,  for 
she  suffered  terribly  from  neuralgia 
and  bad  veiy  bad  nights.  She  used  to 
say  to  her  butler,  with  stately  formality, 
**  Well,  Mr.  de  Konigs,  what  have  you 
got  for  me  ? "  and  he  would  produce 
some  dainty  dish  to  tempt  her  appetite. 
On  one  occasion,  in  Eccleston  Street, 
Mendelssohn  was  present,  and  I  had 
the  immense  pleasure  of  hearing  him 
play.  On  another  morning  she  said, 
^'  I  have  got  Jenny  Lind  here,  but  she 
will  not  let  you  or  anybody  see  her." 
She  was  utterly  unconventional.  One 
afternoon  when  my  sister-in-law,  Jeanie 
Senior,  and  I  went  to  call  on  her  she 
proposed  to  take  us  a  drive  in  her 
buggy.  She  put  on  a  grey  hat  with 
a  green  feather  and  a  long  green  veil. 
There  were  onlv  two  seats,  so  Jeanie 
had  to  cUng  on  as  best  she  might,  and 
in  this  style  away  we  dashed,  Mrs. 
Grote  driving,  down  Bond  Street  and 
all    through    the   crowded  Park.     We 

1  She  wrote  a  *'  Life  of  Ary  Seheffer/*  **  Collected 
Papers,"  "  Life  of  Qeorge  Grote,"  all  publiahed  bj 
Mr.  Murray. 
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were  in  high  glee  ;  but  Mra.  Grote 
remarked  on  the  ill-breeding  of  the 
English,  for  they  would  stare.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  tliere  was  anvthinjj 
to  stare  at.  I  went  often  to  stay  with 
her  in  the  country,  (ii-st  at  Burnham 
Beeches.  These  visits  were  delightful, 
especially  when  I  had  Mrs.  Grote  to 
myself  ;  she  would  pour  out  her  shrewd 
rertections  and  curious  stories  of  people 
and  things  with  complete  unreserve, 
for  she  was  sure  of  my  interest  and 
sympatliy.  She  seemed  no  older  than 
I  was,  and  sometimes  we  indulged  in 
real,  rollicking  fun.  One  evening,  in 
the  little  house  she  built  when  she  left 
Burnham,  ''  History  Ilut,"  she  read  to 
me  two  little  memoirs  she  had  written 
on  Jenny  Liud  and  Fanny  Ellsler,  and, 
suddenly,  she  jumped  up  and  seizing  a 
bronze  ewer,  which  was  on  the  table, 
she  performed  one  of  Fanny  EUsler's 
character  dances.  We  were  so  excited 
that  we  did  not  go  up-stairs  till  three 
o'clock,  and  then  she  followed  me  into 
my  room,  and  we  had  some  more  repre- 
sentations. 

There  was  nothing  she  could  not  do. 
She  played  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Men- 
delssohn, with  admirable  precision, 
and,  what  was  very  unusual  in  those 
days,  she  performed  on  the  violoncello 
as  well  as  the  piano.  I  never,  how- 
ever, heard  her  play  upon  it  except 
when  we  were  tlie-tL'tete.  In  London 
she  gave  charming  musical  parties  as 
well  as  dinners  (the  dinner  was  always 
carved  on  the  table),  and  now  and  then 
a  dance  or  "  shakeleg  "  as  she  called  it 
for  the  young  people.  She  drew  and 
painted  up  to  a  late  period  and  once 
when  J.  and  I  were  at  Historv  Hut  she 
drove  a  plough  half  round  the  field. 
On  this  occasion  we  resumed  our  drives 
in  the  buggy,  in  the  same  style,  but 
with  fewer  spectators.  She  used  also 
to  set  us  to  play  at  bowls  in  which  she 
was  a  proficient.  Backgammon  and 
whist  were  great  resources  in  her  de- 
dining  years.  Hay  ward.  Dr.  W.  Smith, 
and  Madame  du  Quaire  frequently 
dropped  in  to  play  in  the  evening  in 
Savile  Row.  It  used  to  be  very  trying 
when  Hay  ward  was  there  for  he  was 
equally  angry  with  bad  play,  whether 


on  the  part  of  his  antagonist  or   his 
partner. 

In  the  winter  of  1849  my  father  suf- 
fered severely  from  bronchitis  and  was 
confined  to  the  house.  Our  evenings 
were  often  enlivened  by  Mrs.  Grote  and 
Mi's.  Marcet  and  one  or  two  others. 
My  father  had  always  detested  all 
games  except  chess,  and  did  not  know 
one  card  from  another,  but  Mrs.  Grote 
insisted  on  teaching  him  whist,  and  we 
had  great  fun.  He  always  would  ar- 
range his  suits  in  his  different  fingeL*s 
for  the  edification  of  the  compan}'. 
There  was  not  much  play  but  all  the 
more  merriment,  and  wJicn  towards  the 
end  of  each  hand  my  father  would  ex- 
claim, "What  are  trumps  ?"  the  room 
rans:  with  our  shouts  of  lauarhter.  Mrs. 
Marcet^  was  a  charming  old  lady,  her 
''Willy's  Seasons"  is  the  best  of  chil- 
dren's books.  She  must  have  been 
eighty  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing. No  one,  however,  was  so  amus- 
ing, so  full  of  fun  and  high  spirits  as 
Mrs.  Grote.  The  evening  used  to  close 
with  what  she  called  ''the  master^s 
hospitality  "  —  a  bottle  of  seltzer  water 
—  which  was  the  signal  for  renewed 
hilarity. 

Besides  her  other  accomplishments 
Mrs.  Grote  was  an  enthusiastic  house- 
keeper, very  kind  to  her  servants  al- 
though she  sometimes  used  strong 
language  to  them.  Indeed,  her  lan- 
guage was  very  often  strong,  and  had 
the  unreserve  of  a  former  generation. 
She  did  not  hesitate  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade.  Frederika  Bremer,  in  her 
novel  called  *'The  Neighbors"  at- 
tempted to  draw  her  portrait  in  "  ma 
chfere  mferc,"  and  the  picture  is  not  un- 
like the  original. 

She  had  almost  as  many  friends  on 
the  Continent  as  in  England,  and  she 
kept  up  long  correspondences  with  the 
absent.  Faucher  and  Circourt,  Bun- 
sen,  Lavergne  and  Tocqueville  were 
amonsr  those  she  most  valued.  She 
used  to  say  of  Tocqueville  that  he  was 
porcelain    all  through.      Her  memory 

>  She  iTAs  a  Swiss,  widow  of  Dr.  Marcet,  sister 
of  M.  Haldimand,  and  authoress  of  "Gonversar 
tions  on  Political  Economy  and  Clieniistry."  Her 
daughter  married  Mr.  Edward  Eomilly. 
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was  extraordinarily  retentive.  Ou  one 
of  tlie  last  times  I  saw  her  she  went 
through  all  the  changes  of  ministry  in 
France  since  1851. 

She  delighted  in  all  the  accessories  of 
country  life,  and  latterly  lived  almost 
entirely  at  the  Ridgway,  Shere,  a  com- 
monplace villa  which  she  bought  and 
linished  according  to  her  fancy.  She 
used  to  say,  '^Grote  and  I  built  this 
house  when  we  were  seventy  and  we 
have  never  regretted  it."  ^  She  was  an 
excellent  woman  of  business,  and  took 
almost  all  the  management  of  Mr. 
Grote's  ptx>perty  on  herself  to  set  him 
free  for  bis  impoi*tant  studies.  Sbe  had 
the  greatest  admiration  and  veneration 
for  her  husband.  He  was  tall  and 
handsome,  altogether  what  she  called  a 
^'  personable  "  man.  She  said  that  no 
sculptor  or  painter  had  ever  been  able 
to  give  the  mingled  sweetness  and 
majesty  of  Grote's  countenance.  His 
gentleness  and  stately  courtesy  were 
very  attractive  in  such  a  distinguished 
scholar..  Like  his  wife,  he  retained  the 
<tress  of  earlier  days,  and  was  always 
carefully  brushed  up  and  attired  in 
glossy  broadcloth.  His  coat  was  often 
brown,  and  he  was  never  without  a 
jahot^  a  finely  crimped  shirt-frill  trimmed 
with  narrow  lace  ;  no  boots  in  the  house, 
but  pumps  and  silk  stockings.  To  him 
she  owed  her  intellectual  cultivation. 
The  ability  was  always  there,  and  after 
their  mariiage  her  husband  set  to  work 
to  supply  the  defects  in  her  education. 
She  was  what  used  to  be  called  "  blue," 
but  the  women  she  cared  for  were  not 
frightened  by  her  learning,  her  sym- 
pathy was  so  deep  and  ready.  She  de- 
lighted in  helping  rich  and  poor.  If 
any  one  got  into  a  difficulty  it  was  safe 
to  turn  to  Mi's.  Grote,  and  she  liked  her 
friend,  whether  in  the  wrong  or  the 
right,  all  the  better  for  appealing  to 
her.  In  love  affairs  she  took  a  particu- 
lar interest,  and  always  sided  with  the 
young.  "Keep  the  heart  warm,"  she 
used  to  say. 

She  had  all  sorts  of  original  expres- 
sions ;  a  subservient  wife  she  called  a 

1  It  would  have  pleased  her  If  she  bad  known 
that  her  friends,  the  Arthur  RusseUs,  became  the 
next  owners.    It  is  now  a  charmiug  residence. 


"  door-mat,"  a  young  amatour  lady 
companion,  a  "dab."  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  one  of  these  "  dabs."  In  1855 
I  attended  her  in  this  capacity  on  a  tour 
of  visits  in  the  North.  She  suffered 
much  from  the  railroad,  and  chuckled 
over  the  idea  that  we  took  a  week  to 
get  to  Settle,  in  Yorkshire.  Three  days 
of  that  time  were  far  from  entertaining, 
for  she  was  laid  up  at  Kugby  witli  one 
of  her  terrible  headaches,  in  bed  and 
taking  morphine  to  allay  the  pain. 
When  this  was  over  we  amused  our- 
selves tgi*eatly  in  Northumberland  and 
at  the  Lakes,  and  finally  at  the  Belpers, 
where  we  met  my  father  and  Mr. 
Grote. 

Fart  of  her  charm  was  lier  self-con- 
fidence. She  felt  sure  of  giving  pleas- 
ure and  had  always  the  command  of  her 
faculties.  She  did  not  spare  her  dear- 
est friends,  she  told  them  freely  of 
their  faults  and  expressed  her  opinion 
without  reticence,  but  she  liked  them 
to  stand  up  to  her  and  had  no  pleasure 
in  crushing  an  abject  sufferer.  She 
was  one  of  the  few  people  who  suc- 
ceeded in  snubbing  Monckton  Milnes, 
in  whom,  however,  she  delighted,  as 
we  all  did.  She  gave  a  party  from  nine 
till  eleven  and  Milnes  (the  cool  of  the 
evening,  as  he  was  called  by  Sydney 
Smith)  chose  to  come  after  eleven,  so 
she  stood  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  and 
forbade  him  to  come  up.  Mra.  Pi*octer, 
however,  would  not  submit  tamely  to  a 
rebuff.  On  one  occasion,  when  she 
asked  for  a  subscription,  Mrs.  Grote, 
who  was  as  open-handed  as  possible, 
but  chose  to  give  where  she  listed,  re- 
fused the  application.  "There  is  a 
coolness  between  me  and  Mi's.  Grote," 
Mrs.  Procter  told  me,  **  that  is  if  there 
can  be  a  coolness  between  two  such 
ladies."  Mrs.  Grote  felt  the  estrange- 
ment very  keenly,  and  consulted  Dean 
Stanley  as  to  what  she  should  do. 
"  Send  her  a  valentine,"  said  the  dean  ; 
so  Mrs.  Grote  sent  her  a  poetical  valen- 
tine and  the  breach  was  healed. 

As  it  happens  to  all  who  live  to  a 
great  age,  Mrs.  Grote's  latter  years  were 
saddened  by  the  deaths  of  almost  all 
her  contemporaries  and  many  of  her 
juniors,  and,  more  than  all  besides,  by 
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the  loss  of  her  beloved  and  revered 
husband.  But  time  and  sorrow  made 
her  only  more  tender  and  lenient.  To 
the  last  she  was  surrounded  by  loving 
friends  anxious  to  claim  her  advice  and 
sympathy.  Her  old  '-dabs"  were  al- 
most all  maiTied  and  unavailable,  but 
she  found  in  her  niece,  Miss  Jessie 
Lewin,  a  compensation  for  those  who 
were  gone.  No  companion  ever  suited 
her  so  perfeclly  ;  and  while  regretting 
her  irreparable  loss,  Miss  Lewin  must 
lind  conifort.'.in.reflectiiiig  that  she  wag 
the  prop  and  consolation  of  her  aunt^s 
declining  years. 

Mrs.  Grote  died  on  December  29th, 
1878,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her 
age  and  was  bm*ied  in  tlie  beautiful 
churchyard  of  Shere,  that  loveliest  of 
English  villages,  set  in  the  midst  of 
parks  and  commons,  shady  lanes  and 
gorse-covered  heaths. 

Although  I  think  that  no  country  can 
beat  that  of  Shere  and  its  neighborhood 
in  its  way,  Mrs.  Grote's  house  at  Burn- 
ham,  taken  altogether,  house,  garden, 
and  country,  was  preferable  to  any  of 
her  other  country  abodes.  The  garden 
Wiis  delightfully  old-fashioned  ;  a  broad 
gravel  walk  with  a  border  on  each  side 
full  of  hollyhocks,  roses,  carnations, 
sweet-peas,  and  other  common  tlowera, 
divided  it,  and  led  up  to  a  large  sum- 
mer-house. It  was  bounding  up  this 
walk,  pretending  to  beat  a  drum  and 
singing  the  ^'  rataplan  "  refrain  from  the 
*'  Figlia  del  Reggimento,"  that  I  firat 
met  Jenny  Lind.  Mrs.  Grote's  sister, 
Madame  von  Koch,  married  to  a  Swede, 
and  living  in  Stockholm,  >vas  one  of  the 
singer's  earliest  and  kindest  friends  — 
hence  the  intimacy  between  her  and 
the  Grotes.  No  one  could  see  Jenny 
Lind  and  not  fall  under  the  charm  of 
her  perfect  naturalness,  freshness,  and 
originality <  Although  her  features 
were  irregular  she  was  anything  but 
plain ;  her  complexion  was  fair ;  she 
had  abundant  flaxen  hair,  and  the  most 
wonderful  grey  eyes,  a  beautiful  figure 
and  hands  and  arms,  and  graceful  move- 
ments. Hers  was  not  the  slow,  sinuous 
grace  which  has  its  own  charm,  her 
movements  were  light,  decided,  and 
expressive.    She  always  seemed  to  do 
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everything  more  quickly  than  any  one 
else.  At  this  time  she  was  studying, 
the  part  of  Susanna — a  '^ sweet  part" 
she  said  it  was,  and  had  the  partition  of 
the  Nozze  almost  always  on  her  knee. 
In  the  evening  she  sang  her  Swedish 
songs  and  then  we  all  went  out  to  lis- 
ten to  the  nightingales  singing  under 
tlie  magnificent  old  beeches^  She  had 
a  passion  for  the  song  of  these  *^  little 
sisters"  of  hers  and  used  to  mimic 
them  and  excite  their  rivali-y,  so  that 
the  air  was  filled  with  music. 

It  was  strange  that  it  should  have 
been  the  fate  of  my  father,  who  was 
entirely  destitute  of  musical  sense,  to 
be  of  use  to  the  most  celebrated  singer 
of  the  day.  It  was  in  1849  ;  she  had 
resolved  to  give  up  the  stage  and  Iwvi. 
affianced  herself  to  Mr.  Claudius  Har- 
ris, a  young  Indian  officer,  brother  to 
Mrs.  Joseph  Grote,  whom  she  met  at 
the  palace,  Norwieh.  My  mother  and, 
I  had  just  returned  from  our  drive  one 
cold  afternoon  in  April  and  I  found  in 
the  hall  a  note  from  Mile.  Lind,  asking 
me  to  beg  my  father  to  call  on  her  next 
day  to  meet  her  trustees  about  her  mar- 
riage settlements,  either  at  three,  or,  if 
that  were  not  possible,  at  nine  a.m.  It 
so  happened  that  he  was  not  free  at 
three,  so  he  went  to  her-  at  nine.  She 
did  not  expect  him  and  was  quite  alone. 
They  entered  at  once  upon  business 
and  my  father  soon  found  out  that  she 
was  very  half-hearted  about  the  matter 
altogether.  Indeed,  she  could  scarcely 
have  found  a  partner  less  suited  to  her. 
Mr.  Harris  and  his  family  were  in- 
tensely Low  Church  and  they  thought 
that  the  remainder  of  the  great  prima 
donna's  life  could  not  be  more  appro- 
priately spent  than  in  atoning  for  her 
theatrical  career.  The  attraction  to 
Jenny  was  in  her  lover's  goodness. 
She  said  he  had  such  a.''  pure  mind," 
but  when  she  was  first  introduced  to 
him  she  said  to  Mrs.  Stanley,  ^^  What  a 
dull  young  man  I  "  Nothing  could  be 
more  true.  He  was  heavy  and  stupid ^ 
but  tall,  fair,  and  good*looking.  The 
Stanleys  supported  Jenny  in  her  resolu- 
tion to  give  up  the  stage  and  so  indeed 
did  Mrs.  Grote  from  a  different  reason, 
for  in  spite  of  her  intense  sympathy 
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with  her  young  friend's  artistical  career 
Bhe  Baw  thai;  the  strain  was  too  great. 
Jenny  was  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
emotion.  She  threw  heraelf  into  every 
part  as  if  she  herself  were  suffeiing  the 
woes  of  the  heroine,  unlike  other  great 
actors  and  actresses  who  succeed  in 
making  their  representations,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  mechanical.  But  her  es- 
sentially truthful  spirit  could  not  do 
this.  The  tears  she  wept  in  '^  La  Sou- 
nanibula"  came  from  her  heart.  We 
had  more  than  once  the  stage-box  and 
could  see  that  she  was  almost  overpow- 
ered by  her  feelings.  Slie  had  led  this 
trying  life  for  upwards  of  twenty  yeare 
and  she  longed  for  i*est  and  the  peace 
and  regularity  of  domestic  life.  The 
manager  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Mr. 
Lumley,  was  in  despair.  It  was  almost 
ruin  to  him  to  lose  her  and  he  urged 
for,  at  least,  a  few  farewell  perform- 
ances. She  offered  instead  a  series  of 
dramatic  concerts.  Only  one  took  place. 
Although  the  "  Flauto  Magico  "  which 
was  chosen  for  the  first  performance 
would  seem  to  be  independent  of  acting 
(the  libretto  is  so  eminently  stupid  and 
undramatic),  yet  in  spite  of  Jenny 
Liud's  splendid  singing  the  whole  affair 
fell  flat,  to  her  great  disappointment. 
Never  before  had  she  met  with  a  cold 
reception.  Mrs.  Grote  and  Lumley  en- 
treated her  to  give  the  operatic  perform- 
auces,  but  she  would  not  yield.  At 
length  my  father  succeeded  where  they 
failed.  He  suggested  that  Harris  could 
not  object  if  he  really  loved  her ;  he 
urged  the  unfairness  of  disappointing 
Lumley ;  and,  finally,  the  unsatisfac- 
tory termination  which  a  failure  would 
put  to  her  whole  career.  So  she  prom- 
ised to  give  six  farewell  nights.  Lum- 
ley was  overjoyed  and  sent  us  boxes 
for  all  six.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience  knew  no  bounds.  Yet  no  one 
could  believe  that  the  singer,  in  the 
very  plenitude  of  her  powers  (she  was 
only  twenty-eight),  really  intended  these 
to  be  the  last  of  her  triumphs.  But  it 
was  so,  and  after  the  curtain  fell  on  the 
last  of  the  six,  she  never  appeared 
again  on  any  stage.  Mr.  Harris  had 
consented  to  these  performances  and 
he  and  Jenny  were  once  more  on  good 


terms.  She  lived  at  this  time  in  a  little 
house  very  near  us.  It  was  called 
Clairville  Cottage  ;  it  was  covered  with 
roses  and  creepers  ;  it  had  a  pretty  gar- 
den, and  was  thoroughly  rural.  The 
backs  of  the  houses  in  Brechin  Place- 
now  occupy  the  ground.  She  and  Clau- 
dius Harris  often  joined  our  country 
rides.  He  generally  fell  to  my  share 
and  I  did  not  find  him  exciting  com- 
pany. Lord  Lausdowue  sometimes 
joined  us  and  also  came  to  meet  them 
at  dinner,  but  we  did  not  venture  to 
invite  any  one  else  except  the^  Grotes 
and  one  or  two  other  of  Jenny's  inti- 
mate friends.  All  seemed  going  on 
swimmingly  and  Mrs.  Grote  went  off  to 
Paris,  followed  soon  after  by  my  father, 
but  before  he  went  he  said  to  Jenny 
Lind,  '^Something  tells  me  that  your 
marriage  will  not  take  place.  If  it 
should  be  broken  off  again,  write  no 
letters,  and  have  no  farewell  interviews, 
but  join  Mrs.  Grote  in  Paris  immedi- 
ately." 

Affairs  had  not  been  going  on  so 
smoothly  as  appeared.  Mr.  Harris  had 
asked  Jeuny  to  insert  in  the  settlements 
a  promise  that  she  would  never  act 
again.  To  this  my  father  objected  and 
he  also  insisted  that  Jenny  was  to  have 
uncontrolled  power  over  her  earnings. 
Mr.  Harris  said  this  was  unscriptural^ 
and  the  engagement  was  nearly  broken 
off,  but  renewed  in  consequence  of  the 
despair  Mr.  Harris  exhibited.  He  also 
terrified  her  by  threats  of  torment  here 
and  hereafter  if  she  broke  her  word, 
and,  last  of  all,  when  in  the  joy  of 
reconciliation  she  was  singing  to  him, 
she  turned  round  and  saw  that  he  had 
gone  to  sleep.  Not  long  after  Mr. 
Senior  reached  Paris,  there  was  a  tap  ai 
the  door  of  Mrs.  Grote's  apartment  one 
evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  and  in 
came  Jenny.  Tlie  ill-assorted  marriage 
was  finally  broken  off. 

The  emotions  of  the  last  few  months 
had  told  heavily  upon  Jenny  Lind,  but 
with  the  sense  of  freedom  the  power  of 
enjoyment  returned,  and  she  rode  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  walked  oa 
the  boulevards  and  in  the  TuilerieSy 
and  listened  to  the  nightingales.  One 
day  she  took  my  father  to  a  house  in 
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the  Place  d'Orl^ans,  near  the  Rue  St. 
Lazare.  It  was  built  round  a  court- 
yard, with  a  t'ountaiu  in  the  middle. 
Jenny  gazed  at  it  without  speaking. 
Afterwards  she  said,  "  I  was  so  miser- 
able in  that  house.  I  envied  the  foun- 
tain because  it  was  not  obliged  to  sing." 
The  house  had  been  the  residence  of 
Manuel  Garcia,  the  most  celebrated 
master  of  singing  in  Europe,  and  she 
alluded  to  the  time  when,  in  despair  at 
the  loss  of  her  voice  from  fatigue  and 
bad  management,  she  slowly  regained 
it  by  means,  firet  of  rest,  and  then  of 
skilful  practice  under  Garcia's  teaching. 

The  domestic  happiness  for  which 
she  had  so  long  sighed  was  soon  to  be 
hers.  After  singing  in  concerts  and 
oratories  in  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
Liverpool,  she  sailed  for  the  United 
States  on  August  21st,  1850.  Her  suc- 
cess in  the  New  World  was  as  brilliant 
as  it  had  been  in  the  Old,  and  her  char- 
ities as  munificent.  Her  company  was 
joined  in  1^51  by  Mr.  Otto  Goldschraidt, 
who  succeeded  Benedict  as  pianist.  A 
deep  and  true  attachment  sprang  up 
between  the  two  young  artists,  and  they 
were  married  on  February  5th,  1852. 

She  did  not  give  up  the  use  of  lier 
splendid  gift.  She  continued  to  sing  at 
concerts  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  She  ultimately  fixed  her 
home  in  England,  and,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  we  never  lost  sight  of  her.  I  find 
recorded  a  dinner-party  at  13  Hyde 
Park  Gate,  wlien  the  guests  were  M. 
and  Madame  Lind  Goldschmidt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Madame  Mohl, 
Mrs.  Norton,  Madame  Ristori  and  her 
husband,  the  Marquis  Capranica,  Thack- 
eray, and  Lord  Lansdowne.  Thackeray 
said  that  he  had  never  seen  so  strong 
a  cast. 

Her  hon'or  of  being  lionized  led  her 
sometimes  to  reject  overtures  which 
were  made  in  perfectly  good  faith  to 
express  the  respect  and  admiration  felt 
for  her,  hence  she  was  not  always  pop- 
ular. She  delighted  in  giving  children's 
parties.  I  remember  one  in  1865  at  her 
house  in  Wimbledon,  and  her  joyous 
pftrticipatlon  in  tlie  amu/tement  she  had 
provided,  and  again  in  More  ton  Gar- 
dens, when  she  waltzed  like  a  girl  with 


her  eldest  son.  The  last  time  I  heard 
her  sing  was  at  a  concert  she  gave  at 
her  own  house  in  1880  for  the  Prince  of 
Sweden.  She  had  become  very  nervous 
about  her  voice,  and  it  was  not  certain 
whether  in  the  end  she  would  summon 
up  courage.  At  last  she  yielded  to  the 
persuasion  of  her  friends  and  sang  the 
splendid  cantata,  with  violin  accompani- 
ment, from  Mozart's  "  Rfe  Pastore.'^ 
It  was  a  thing  to  remember  for  the  rest 
of  one's  life. 

In  her  latter  years  she  took  a  little 
house  called  Windspoint,  which  she 
arranged  and  improved  till  it  resembled 
a  Swiss  cottage,  oh  the"ldp  of  the  hilla 
above  Malvern  Wells.  On  one  side  lay 
Herefordshire,  tossed  about  in  hill  and 
dale,  and  on  the  other  the  rich  plain  of 
Worcestershire,  dotted  over  with  spires 
and  towel's  and  intersected  by  the  silver 
Severn.  We  had,  in  the  summer  of 
1884,  a  house  just  below  hers,  and  we 
saw  her  much  more  frequently  than  was 
possible  in  the  turmoil  of  London.  We 
often  used  to  sit  with  her  in  her  garden^ 
enjoying  the  magnificent  view.  She 
was  always  uneasy  lest  she  should  be 
stared  at,  and  if  any  pi'esumptuouH 
wight  peeped  in  at  the  gate  she  would 
instantly  shoot  up  a  lai'ge  red  umbrelhk 
and  shelter  herself  beneath  it.  My 
elder  daughter,  who  is  devoted  to 
music,  frequently  went  to  see  her 
alone,  and  one  day  ventured  to  ask 
her  to  write  her  name  in  her  birthday* 
book.  They  were  in  the  drawing-room. 
Jenny  Lind  rose  up,  saying,  *'  Well,  I 
did  not  think  you  had  been  a  common- 
place person,"  and  walked  through  the 
window  into  the  garden,  leaving  my 
daughter  to  repent  her  indiscretion. 
Presently  her  hostess  came  back  and 
gave  her  a  beautiful  rose,  and  went  on 
talking  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  when  Gaynor  was  taking  leave , 
Madame  Goldschmidt  said  quite  cheer* 
fully,  '*  Now,  where  is  your  birthday^ 
book  ?  "  and  wrote  her  name  in  it.  It 
must  have  cost  her  more  than  many  an 
apparently  greater  sacrifice. 

I  like  to  think  of  her  as  she  stood  iu 
the  hanging  balcony  of  her  cottage, 
waving  good-bye,  the  sun  setting  be- 
hind her  picturesque  figure.    It  was  at 
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Windspoint  that  she  died,  in  1887.^ 
,^*  At  the  very  close  of  her  life,  as  she 
lay  ou  her  deathbed  at  Malvern,  in 
weakness  and  misery,  once  as  her 
daughter  opened  the  shutters  and  let 
,in  the  morning  sun,  she  just  let  her 
iips  shape  the  first  bars  o^  tl*  e  old  song 
she  loved,  '  An  den  Sonnenschein.' 
They  were  the  last  notes  she  sang  ou 
«arth."  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 

I  From  Canon  Scott  Holland's  Memoir. 


From  Tlie  ComhlU  Magasine. 
.AOTOBS  AND  AGTBESSBS  IN  WES'TMINSTER 

ABBEY. 

Within  the  walls  or  beneath  the 
ahadow  of  Westminster  Abbey  are  to 
be  found  the  graves  or  monuments  of 
most  of  the  lights  of  the  English  stage 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. 

The  splendid  company  of  dramatists 
and  authors,  with  whose  names  the 
Elizabethan  era  is  connected,  had  all 
passed  away  ;  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher  lay  in 
t|ieir  several  graves  (two  of  these  are 
in  tUe  Abbey),  while  the  old  theatres 
.were  deserted  and  cnipt}'.  With  the 
restoration,  of  Charles  II..  the  legitimate 
d|'nnia  came  again  into  favor,  and  the 
actors  returned  to  the  staafc.  Thence- 
forward  the  drama  has  flourished,  and 
each  succeeding  generation  has  seen 
fresh  stars  rise  and  set  in  the  theatrical 
world. 

It  is  only  with  the  Itestoration  drama 
that  the  annals  of  actresses  on  the  En- 
glish stage  begin.  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I.,  had  early 
made'  a  vain  attempt  to  introduce  the 
Prench  fashion  of  female  playei*s  into 
her  adopted  country  by  the  establish- 
ment" of  a  French  company,  composed 
.oply  of  women,  in  Ix)ndon  ;  but  the 
oxperiineut  was  premature,  and  the 
foreigners  were  hissed  and  pelted  off 
the  stage  at  their  firat  performance. 
Until  16G0  the  female  parts  had  always 
been  taken  by  boys,  and  the  custom 
survived  even  after  women  had  taken 
their  place  upon  the  stage,  since  some 
of  Uio  moi*e  famous  of  the  boy-actors 


(grown  into  men)  continued  occasionally 
to  play  their  favorite  rdles  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ky- 
naston,  the  chief  boy -actor,  survived 
till  1699,  long  after  the  ladies  had  ousted 
him  from  the  principal  parts,  and  in 
1661  Pepys,  who  saw  him  in  the  '^  Silent 
Woman,^'  speaks  of  him  as  ''  the  liveli- 
est lady  for  a  boy  "  he  had  ever  seen. 
Nokes  won  fame  as  the  nurae  in  *^  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,"  while  the  "  boy  "  who 
played  Evadne  was  beautiful  even  in 
old  age.  It  is  now  ascertained  beyond 
doubt  that  women  firat  appeared  upon 
the  stage  between  November,  1660,  and 
January,  1661 ;  on  January  3  Pepj-s, 
that  inveterate  playgoer,  tells  us  that 
he  saw  the  "Beggar's  Bush,"  "it  be- 
ing well  done,  and  here  the  first  time 
that  ever  I  saw  women  come  upon  the 
stage." 

One  of  the  first  actresses  was  Mrs. 
Saunderson,^  who  married  the  great 
tragedian,  Thomas  Betterton.  Both 
Bettei*ton  and  his  wife  bore  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  their  long  the- 
atrical career  an  honored  name,  and 
attained  the  chief  places  in  their  com- 
pany. Betterton  may  "be  justly  calle<l  a 
child  of  Westminster,  where  he  was 
born,  bred,  and  buried.  He  was  the 
son  of  one  of  Charles  I.'s  under-cooks, 
who  is  described  as  a  gentleman,  and 
lived  with  other  wealthy  people  in 
Tothill  Street.  He  was  trained  under 
Rhodes,  who  formed  a  small  company 
of  actoi*s  early  in  1660,  but  ultimately 
joined  Davenant  and  the  Duke's  Com- 
pany. Pepys  speaks  of  h  is  pe  rf ormance 
of  the  "Bondman"  as  "above  all  that 
ever  I  saw."  Betterton's  tiret  real  tri- 
umph was  on  December  28,  1661,  in 
the  part  of  Hamlet,  which  he  acted  to 
the  Ophelia  of  the  lovely  Bess  Saun- 
deraon,  with  whom  he  was  already 
deeply  in  love,  a  love  that  was  to  last 
unsullied  by  jejilousy  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  Even  the  turbulent  audi- 
ence of  that  day  was  hushed  into  un- 
wonted stillness  from  the  moment  when 
Hamlet  spoke  the  famous  words  :  "  'Tis 
not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother," 
the  enthusiasm  culminating  in  the  ghost 

1  Unmarried  ladies  were  then  OAlled  Mrk,  »  ooo* 
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Bceue  when  the  actor's  face  turued  sud- 
denly as  white  as  his  neckcloth,  and 
Mr.  Pepys,  vainly  hushed  by  his  next 
neighbor,  could  not  forbear  citing  out, 
"It  is  the  best  part  ever  done  by  a 
man."  It  is  said  that  Betterton's  read- 
ing of  Hamlet  had  been  handed  down 
to  him  through  Davenant  from  the  days 
of  Shakespeare  himself,  and  was  the 
traditional  way  of  playing  the  part. 
Ugly  and  gouty,  "  with  a  great  head, 
short,  thick  neck,  stooped  in  the  shoul- 
ders, fat,  short  arms,  rarely  lifted.above 
his  stomach,  his  left  hand  frequently 
lodged  in  his  breast  between  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  while  with  his  right  he 
prepared  his  speech,  his  actions  few 
but  just,"  Pope  acknowledged  him  at 
the  end  of  his  career  to  be  the  best 
actor  he  had  ever  seen,  and  at  seventy 
in  "  Hamlet,"  he  still,  by  voice,  look, 
and  gesture,  appeared  a  young  man. 
For  fifty  years,  during  which  he  created 
one  hundred  and  thirty  new  parts,  no 
actor  surpassed  him  in  the  public  favor, 
and  he  was  looked  up  to  as  an  authority 
by  all. 

Bess  Saunderson,  who  became  Mrs. 
Betterton  in  December,  1662,  was  not 
only  a  first-rate  actress  but  a  good 
woman  and  devoted  wife,  a  combination 
only  too  rare  in  those  days.  She  played 
the  lending  female  paii;s  in  the  Duke's 
Company  for  thirty  years  with  signal 
success,  and  was  especiall}'^  renowned 
in  Shakespeare's  heroines  ;  at  last  (in 
1695)  increasing  age  and  failing  health 
obliged  her  to  give  up  her  parts  to  her 
husband's  ward,  Mrs.  Barry.  The 
closing  scene  of  Betterton's  appearance 
is  most  touching.  While  his  aged  wife 
sat  trembling  with  apprehension  at 
home,  the  venerable  actor  staggered  on 
to  the  stage  in  the  old  Haymarket 
theatre  for  his  benefit,  April  15, 1710, 
crippled  with  gout  and  one  foot  in  a 
slipper,  as  the  fiery  Melanthius  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  "Maid's  Trag- 
edy." The  audience  was  a  splendid 
one  ;  even  the  stage  was  packed  with 
great  people,  while  the  card-players 
actually  left  their  games  and  came  with 
cards  in  their  hands  to  encouraire  their 
old  favorite,  the  curtain  descending 
amidst  thundering  plaudits.     Betterton 


left  his  last  triumph  for  his  deathbed  ; 
he  died  (April  28),  barely  two  week* 
later,  in  his  wife's  arms. 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that 
Mi's.  Barry,  Betterton's  ward,  the  greats 
est  tragic  actress  of  her  generation,  lies 
also  in  the  Cloisters,  the  fact  being  that 
she  is  buried  at  Acton.  When  a  small 
child  of  about  six  the  charmino^  Mis- 
tress  Bracegirdle  fii-st  made  her  d4hut 
as  a  page  in  the  same  company  as  Mrs. 
Barry,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  latter's 
encouragement  that  she  took  to  the 
stage  as  a  profession.  She  also  was 
either  adopted  by  Betterton  or  placed 
under  his  care,  and,  though  inferior  to 
Elizabeth  Barry  in  talent,  captivated 
every  heart  by  her  charming  manners 
and  appearance. 

Her  first  important  appearance  was  in 
a  play  of  Congreve's,  and  it  was  in  his 
comedies,  written  expressly  for  her,  that 
she  achieved  her  greatest  triumphs,  act"- 
ing  also,  however,  comedy  and  tragedx- 
in  Dryden's  plays,  and  such  adaptations 
of  Shakespeare  as  were  then  customary, 
with  almost  equal  success.  "  It  will  be 
no  extravagant  thing  to  say  that  scarce 
an  audience  saw  her  that  were  less  tliaii 
half  of  them  lovere,  without  a  sus- 
pected favorite  amongst  them."  Con*- 
greve  and  Howe  seemed,  in  the  plays 
they  wrote  for  her,  *'  palpably  to  plead 
their  own  passion,  and  made  their  pri'- 
vate  court  to  her  in  fictitious  charac- 
ters." If  she  favored  any  one  of  her 
many  suitoi-s,  Congrcvc  was  the  lucky 
man  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  own  ill  fame, 
Elizabeth  Bracegirdle  seems  to  have, 
kept  her  fair  roputatiort. 

Mrs.  Bracegirdle's  career  on  the  stage 
was  comparatively  short.  In  1700-T 
the  star  of  Ann  Oldfield  was  rising,  and 
in  a  trial  of  strengtii  between  the  two 
actresses,  when  each  acted  the  same 
part  on  consecutive  nights,  the  town 
gave  the  preference  to  tiie  younger 
lady,  whereupon  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  re- 
tired in  dudgeon,  rather  than  suffer 
herself  to  be  eclipsed  by  her  rival. 
Once  only  did  she  appear  on  the  stage 
again,  to  take  part  with  Mrs.  Bany  in 
Betterton's  first  benefit.  She  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  cUhnt  of  the 
great  Garrick,  and  to  banter  old  CoUey 
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Cibl>er  on  his  jealousy  of  the  young 
actor.  So  benevolent  was  she  to  the 
poor,  especially  in  Clare  Market  near 
her  residence,  that  ^'  she  could  not  pass 
tliat  neighborhood  witliout  thankful 
iicclnraations  from  people  of  all  de- 
|j:rees,  so  that  if  any  one  affronted  her 
lliey  would  have  been  in  danger  of  be- 
ing killed  immediately/'  She  died  in 
1748,  having  outlived  her  own  genera- 
tion, and  was  buried  beside,  her  old 
friends  the  Bettertons  in  the  East 
Cloister, 

Ann  Oldfield,  the  only  actress  buried 
actually  inside  the  Abbey  walls,  was, 
while  superior  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  on 
the  stage,  far  below  her  in  peraonal 
character.  Ann  was  the  daughter  of 
an  officer  in  the  king's  army,  and,  being 
left  fatherless,  was  apprenticed  by  her 
mother  to  a  seamstress  in  King  Street, 
Westminster  ;  they  lived  with  an  aunt, 
who  kept  a  tavern  in  St.  James's. 
Here  the  playwriter,  Captain  Van- 
.  b,urgh,  heard  her  recite  a  play  one  night 
behind  the  bar  to  her  relatives  and 
some  guests,  and  was  much  struck  by 
her  talents  as  well  as  by  her  personal 
attractions.  Through  his  encourage- 
ment the  great  manager.  Rich,  took  up 
the  humble  seamstress  and  launched 
her  upon  a  brilliant  theatrical  career. 
In  those  days  the  stage  training  was 
most  severe,  and  perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  we  read  of  one  ignorant,  un- 
taught girl  after  another  turning  out  a 
finished  mistress  in  her  art.  Ann  at 
fii-st  received  15s.  a  week  merely  to 
appear  as  a  mute,  i.e.,  a  walking  lacly  or 
supernumerary  on  the  stage.  In  1700, 
aged  fifteen,  she  was  first  allowed  to 
take  a  minor  part,  and  it  is  expressly 
recorded  that  she  was  then  unable  to 
;iiodulate  that  "silver  voice"  which 
Afterwards  proved  her  chief  attraction. 
After  three  or  four  yeara'  more  proba- 
tion she  played  at  Bath  before  Queen 
Anne,  and  here  the  critic  Collev  Cibber 
first  appreciated  her  powera.  He  un- 
earthed an  old  play,  "  The  Careless 
Husband,"  which  he  had  written  long 
before  and  put  away  in  despair  of  ever 
finding  an  actress  capable  of  the  chief 
female  part,  Lady  Betty  Modish,  and 
remodelled  his  heroine  upon  the  young 


girl's  chiiracter,  even  making  use  of 
many  of  Ann's  own  remarks.  The 
play  proved  a  great  success,  which  Cib- 
ber generously  attributed  to  Ann  Old- 
field's  rendering  of  the  pait.  She  took 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle's  place,  as  has  been 
said  before,  in  1706,  and  became  the 
acknowledged  queen  of  comedy,  which 
she  at  first  vastly  preferred  to  trageily, 
saying  that  she  hated  having  a  page 
drag  her  train  behind  her.  But  in  Bpite 
of  this  acknowledged  distaste  for  trag- 
edy she  is  said  to  have  been  inimitable 
in  certain  tragic  parts,  and  was  the 
original  Jane  Shore  (1714),  and  the 
Marcia  in  Addison's  ''  Cato,"  playing 
to  Booth's  famous  impersonation  of  the 
hero  (1713),  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  these  parts  she  roused  her  audi- 
ences to  enthusiasm.  Her  private 
character  does  not  bear  close  investi- 
gation, yet  such  was  the  standard  of 
morality  at  the  time  that  she  was  re- 
ceived on  intimate  terms  in  the  best 
society,  and  even  at  court.  She  died  in 
1730  at  her  house  in  Lower  Grosvenor 
Street,  nursed  to  the  last  by  her  friend, 
an  ex-actress,  Mrs.  Saunders,  the  Betty 
of  Pope's  somewhat  spiteful  lines  :  — 

Odious,  in  woollen  'twould  a  saint  provoke, 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Xarcissa 

spoke), 
No ;  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels 

lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs  and  shade  my  lifeless 

face. 
One  would  not,   sure,  be  frightful  when 

one's  dead  — 
And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  little  red. 

The  fact  is  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  piqued 
herself  on  her  taste  in  dress,  and  thus 
attired  she  was  laid  in  state  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Chamber.  There  were  the  usual 
prayers  and  a  funeral  sermon,  in  which 
Dr.  Parker,  the  preacher,  made  the 
somewhat  equivocal  remark  that  he 
buried  the  actress  "  very  willingly  and 
with  much  satisfaction."  Strange  as  it 
seems  nowadays,  the  burial  of  a  noto- 
rious actress  in  the  Abbey  roused  no 
opposition  from  anybody,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  granting  an  easily  won  consent. 
But  when  General  Churchill  desired  to 
place  a  monument  there  to  the  lady's 
memory,  Wilcocks,  the  dean,  who  was 
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a  canon  at  the  time  of  the  unopposed 
burial,  rebelled  and  refused  to  allow  it. 
Before  the  space  for  burials  became 
scarce  and  precious  as  nowadays,  many 
persons  were  buried  in  the  Abbey 
merely  because  they  died  in  the  pre- 
cincts, or  because  their  relations  were 
willing  to  pay  the^heavyfees  demanded, 
and  this  latter  fact  explains  how  it 
was  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  lies  amidst  the 
famous  dead. 

Barton  Booth,  who  played  with  Ann 
Oldfield,  was  originally  destined  for  the 
Church,  but  he  ran  away  from  liome  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  (1698),  and  went 
on  the  stage  in  the  Dublin  Theatre. 
After  making  a  great  sensation  by  his 
acting  of  the  ghost  to  Betterton's  Ham- 
let, he  ultimately  became  the  acknowl- 
edged successor  of  the  old  tragedian  in 
popular  favor,  winning  success  not  only 
by  his  talents,  but  by  his  rare  personal 
beauty  and  the  peculiar  harmony  of  his 
voice.  He  is  now  chiefly  identified  with 
the  part  of  Cato,  not  only  because  his 
acting,  coupled  with  Mrs.  Oldfield's, 
won  a  fleeting  po|>ularity  for  the  piece, 
but  on  account  of  the  political  allusions 
with  which  Addison  had  filled  the  play, 
Whigs  and  Tories  applauding  every 
allusion  to  liberty  with  equal  vehe- 
mence. Drury  Lane  was  crowded  for 
thirty-five  nights — an  unprecedented 
run  in  those  days  —  with  ardent  poli- 
ticians ;  and  at  Oxford,  where  the  com-o 
pany  afterwards  acted,  crowds  besieged 
the  doors,  and  every  corner  was  filled 
before  one  o'clock.  Henry  VIII.  and 
King  Lear  were  parts  in  which  Booth 
also  won  success,  but  there  seems  little 
doubt  that,  while  surpassing  Betterton 
in  appearance  and  voice,  his  acting  was 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  older  player 
whom  he  avowedly  imitated.  His 
health  gave  way  early,  he  retired  from 
the  stage  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  and 
died  shortly  after,  his  end  hastened  by 
quack  medicines  and  the  violent  med- 
ical treatment  —  bleeding,  plasters,  and 
blisters  —  so  common  in  his  time. 

Nearly  forty  years  (1772)  after  his 
death  a  monument  was  placed  to  his 
memory  in  Poet's  Corner  by  his  second 
wife,  n4e  Saintlow,  once  a  celebrated 
actress  herself.    Booth  was  closely  con- 


nected with  Westminster — in  life,  be- 
cause he  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School  under  the  great  disciplinarian, 
Dr.  Busby ;  in  death,  from  his  monu- 
ment, and  also  because  two  streets 
(Barton  Street  and  Cowley  Street)  re- 
cord his  memory.  With  America,  too. 
Booth  is  doubly  associated.  His  family 
emigrated  to  the  new  world,  and  two  of 
his  descendants,  both  actors,  are  knowv. 
to  fame.  One,  Wilkes  Booth,  assassi- 
nated President  Lincoln  in  Ford's  The- 
atre, Washington ;  the  other  is  the 
well-known  actor,  a  familiar  figure  in 
Shakespearian  parts  on  both  sides  of 
the  water. 

Mrs.  Cibber,  so  long  associated  on  the 
same  stage  with  Garrick,  and  so  like 
him  in  appearance  that  they  might  have 
been  brother  and  sister,  was  a  younger 
sister  of  the  musical  composer,  Dr. 
Arne.  She  had  considerable  musical 
talent  heraclf  and  a  fine  voice  ;  her 
debut  was  made  at  the  Opera,  and  she 
was  a  great  favorite  with  Handel,  who 
wrote  the  contralto  songs  in  the 
'^  Messiah  "  and  the  part  of  Micah  in 
"  Sampson  "  on  purpose  for  her.  Un- 
fortunately for  her  happiness  she  mar- 
ried the  ugly  and  disreputable  son  of  old 
CoUey  Cibber,  the  well-known  manager 
and  actor.  Her  married  life  was  bitter- 
ness, and  finally  her  husband  drove  her 
to  elope.  The  actor  Richard  Cumber- 
land (who  lies  in  Poet's  Corner)  saw 
her  in  her  early  days  as  the  heroine  in 
the  "  Fair  Penitent,"  and  describes  her 
voice  as  "sweet  withal,"  only  so  want- 
ing in  contrast  that  it  wearied  the  ear, 
like  "  a  long  old  legendar}'  ballad  of 
innumerable  stanzas,  every  one  of 
which  is  sung  to  the  same  tune."  This, 
however,  was  before  Garrick's  reforms, 
and  later  critics  have  only  words  of 
praise  for  Mrs.  Cibber.  Mrs.  Betterton 
was  eclipsed  and  forgotten  in  the  new 
Ophelia  of  Mra.  Cibber,  the  best,  it  is 
said,  either  before  or  since ;  "  no  elo- 
quence could  paint  her  distracted  look, 
her  fine  acting  in  the  mad  scene." 
Curiously  enough  Garrick  did  not  be- 
lieve in  her  capability  to  play  what  was 
afterwards  her  most  celebrated  part, 
Constance  in  "  King  John,"  but,  en- 
couraged by  Quin'a  remark, "  Don't  tell 
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mCf  Mr;  Gari'ick;  that  woman  has  a 
heart  and  can  do  anything  where  pas- 
sion is  i*equired,"  he  allowed  his  judg- 
ment to  he  overruled,  and  was  captivated 
and  astonished  by  her  powers.  When 
going  off  the  stage  after  hearing  of 
Arthur's  capture  ''  she  uttered  the 
words  *  O  Lord,  my  boy  I '  with  such  a 
scream  of  agony  as  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  heai-d  her."  In 
1749  Mrs,  Gibber  quarrelled  with  Gar- 
rick  and  left  his  company,  but  five  years 
afterwards  a  reconciliation  was  effected, 
and  she  did  not  leave  him  during  the 
remainder  of  her  theatrical  career  ;  each 
felt  the  want  of  the  other's  assistance 
on  the  stage.  Mrs.  Gibber's  health  was 
wretchedly  bad,  and,  as  with  Booth, 
the  doctors'  treatment  hastened  her 
end.  When  in  her  last  illness  the  king 
(not  knowing  her  state  of  health)  or- 
dered a  performance  of  the  "  Provoked 
Wife,"  one  of  her  great  pai*ts,  Mrs. 
Gibber  insisted  on  dragging  heraelf 
upon  the  stage  to  act  the  fashionable 
Lady  Betty.  She  was  carried  from  the 
theatre  to  her  house  in  Scotland  Yard 
and  never  left  her  bed  again,  dying  in 
Januaiy,  1766,  aged  fifty-two.  •  She  was 
privately  buried,  like  so  many  of  her 
friends  and  contemporaries,  in  the 
Gloisters  (North  Cloister). 

Two  years  later  there  died  at  Bath  an 
actress,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  considered  by 
some  critics  as  a  finer  actress  than  Mi's. 
Gibber.  She  is  chiefly  remembered  now 
as  Mrs.  Siddons's  greatest  forerunner  in 
the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth,  though  in 
her  own  day  she  won  the  most  brilliant 
successes  in  comedy.  As  the  wife  of 
an  obscure  strolling  actor  she  began  her 
theatrical  career  in  the  booths  at  Lon- 
don and  country  fairs ;  but  she  was 
ultimately  engaged  at  the  Haymarket, 
and  had  attained  a  lea^ling  position  on 
the  stage  ten  years  before  Garrick's 
star  had  risen.  The  great  actor  re- 
spected though  he  never  really  liked 
her,  and  was  wont  to  complain  that  in 
tragedy  she  would  '*  blubber  her  grief." 
So  uneducated  was  Mi-s.  Pritchard  that 
she  is  said  never  to  have  read  the  play 
of  *'  Macbeth,"  even  her  own  part  be- 
ing read  aloud  to  her  by  the  prompter. 
Whatever  the  truth  of  this,  her  success 


as  Lady  Macbeth  was  indisputable,  and 
long  after  her  death  the  critics  disagreed 
as  to  whether  her  rendering  of  certain 
parts,    especially    in    the    banqueting: 
scene,  had  not  surpassed  the  incompa- 
rable Siddons.    Dr.  Johnson,  who  called 
her  *^an  inspired  idiot,"  made  the  se- 
vere observation  thaf  only  on  the  stage 
had  she  "  gentility  and  undei-sianding," 
but  since  the  fastidious  Horace  Walpole^ 
to  whom  she  was  a  near  neighbor,  used 
to  invite  her  constantly  to  Strawberry 
Hill  and  specially  praised  her  behavior 
in  society,  the  old  doctor  was  evidently 
too  sweeping  in  his  judgments.    Hor- 
ace's only  remark  in  her  disfavor  is  that 
he  could  not  restrain  his  laughter  at 
her  complaints  of  starvation  in  the  part 
of  Jane  Shore,  which,  as  she  was  so  fat 
that  she  could  scarcely  move  across  the 
stage,  tickled  his  fancy.    She  took  leave 
of  the  stage  in  her  greatest  part,  with 
Garrick  as  Macbeth,  April  24, 1768,  and 
delivered  a  poetical  farewell  written  for 
her  by  the  vei*satile  David.     She  lived 
till  the  following  August,  and,  though 
not  buried  in  the  Abbey,  a  monument 
was  put  up  to  her  in  Poets'  Gorner  by 
her  admirers,  the  inscription  written  by 
the  poet  laureate,  John  Whitehead. 

Two  actors,  each  celebrated  in  differ- 
ent ways,  died  in  the  same  year  (1777), 
and  were  both  buried  in  the  North 
Gloister.  No  greater  contrast  could 
have  been  found  than  the  tragedian 
Barry  and  the  comedian  Foote,  whose 
wit  was  so  captivating  that  even  th& 
serious  Johnson  was  obliged  to  lay 
down  his  knife  and  fork  and  forego  his. 
dinner  to  laugh.  "The  dog  was  so 
very  comical  —  no,  sir,  he  was  irresisti- 
ble." By  his  cruel  wit  Foote  won  many- 
enemies,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart 
caused  by  the  revenge  of  one  noble 
dame  whom  he  had  held  up  to  public 
censure.  He  died  October  21, 1777,  on 
his  way  to  seek  health  abroad,  and  wa» 
buried  by  torchlight  at  Westminster. 
Spranger  Barry  was  Garrick's  most  fa- 
mous and  successful  rival.  Like  Booth 
he  first  appeared  on  the  stage  at  Dub- 
lin, where  he  was  bom  in  1719.  On 
October  4,  1746,  he  made  his  dibui  in 
London,  at  Drury  Lane,  as  Othello,  and 
crowds  rushed  to  see  the  new  actor. 
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in  one  part  only,  Ihiit  of  Romeo,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Barry  surpassed  his 
greater  rival,  but  he  challenged  com- 
parison in  several  other  Shakespearian 
characters,  especially  King  Lear,  at 
Coven t  Gaixlen  Theatre,  where  he  acted 
with  Mrs.  Gibber,  while  Garrick  played 
at  Drury  Lane. 

Barry  had  many  advantages,  not  only 
in  his  fine  figure  and  beautiful  face  and 
voice,  but  he  was  also  veiy  well  con- 
nected, and  intimate  with  the  greatest 
people,  supping  one  night  with  the 
prime  minister,  another  with  some 
leader  of  fashion  ;  he  won  the  name  of 
Mark  Anthony  for  his  magnificent  style 
of  living.  His  triumph,  however,  was 
short.  A  venture  as  manager  of  the 
Dublin  theatre  failed  ;  he  became  a 
martyr  to  gout  early,  losing  his  looks, 
figure,  and  fortune,  and  at  last,  in  1768, 
was  glad  to  accept  an  engagement  in 
company  with  his  wife,  the  actress 
"  Ann  Crawford,"  at  Drury  Lane  from 
his  foi-mer  rival.  Garrick  behaved  most 
generously  to  his  fallen  foe.  He  gave 
the  couple  a  salary  of  1,500Z.,  and  when 
Barry's  health  quite  gave  way  added 
200Z.,  with  a  free  choice  of  parts,  and 
liberty  to  appear  only  when  he  felt  able. 
Yet  all  was  of  little  avail.  The  hand 
of  death  was  now  on  Barry,  and  it  is 
sad  to  read  of  one  who  had  fascinated 
all  hearts  as  Romeo  in  his  youth 
appearing  old  and  infirm  at  fifty  as 
Othello  ''in  a  full  suit  of  gold-laced 
scarlet,  a  small  cocked  hat,  knee- 
breeches,  and  silk  stockings  conspicu- 
ously displaying  a  pair  of  gouty  legs," 
and  playing  to  the  Desdemona  of  his 
lovely  wife.  In  1774  he  returned  again 
to  Co  vent  Garden.  He  died  three  yea  re 
later,  and  was  privately  buried  in  the 
Cloisters.  After  twenty-five  years  had 
passed,  his  grave  was  again  opened  to 
receive  the  coffin  of  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Spranger  Barry,  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  apothecary  at  Bath,  took  to 
acting  to  console  herself  for  a  disap- 
pointment in  love,  and  married  an 
inferior  actor,  one  Dancer,  who  died 
young.  Ann's  first  recorded  appear- 
ance was  on  J^'ovember  8,  1758 ;  she 
played  Cordelia  to  Barry's  Lear,  but 
her  acting  nxade  no  special  impression 


that  da}',  and  it  was  only  after  nine 
years'  careful  training  from  Barry  him* 
self  that  she  took  her  place  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  the  theatrical  profession. 
With  the  fascinating,  silver-tongued 
actor  the  young  debuUtnte  fell  passion^- 
ately  in  love,  and  marned  him  after 
the  death  of  Dancer.  The  exact  date 
is  uncertain,  but  her  name  does  not  ap- 
pear as  Mrs.  Bariy  on  the  playbills  till 
she  acted  with  her  husband  at  Drury 
Lane,  She  first  appeared  in  London  at 
Foote's  theatre,  the  Haymarket.  Gar- 
rick witnessed  her  dibut  there  and  much 
applauded  her.  The  following  year, 
1778,  he  engaged  both  husband  and 
wife  at  Drury  Lane,  and  here  Ann's 
reputation  reached  its  greatest  height. 
She  was  for  long  the  acknowledged 
queen  of  comedy,  and  rivalled  Mrs. 
Cibber  and  Mrs.  Woffington  in  tragic 
parts  ;  while,  like  Ann  Oldfield  prefer- 
ring comedy,  she  used  to  say  she  only 
acted  tragedy  "  to  please  the  town." 
When  she  was  nearly  forty  a  spectator 
wrote  of  her  Cordelia,  *'  It  is  the  grand- 
est thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen 
an  actress  do.  My  fancy  still  feeds 
upon  it,  and  the  recollection  will  go 
with  me  to  my  grave."  During  her 
whole  life  she  is  said  to  have  had  no 
worthy  competitor  in  her  part  of  Des- 
demona, and  in  Lady  Randolph,  her 
greatest  rdle,  in  which  she  appeared  on 
the  stage  for  the  last  time  in  her  fare- 
well performance  (about  1798),  she  is 
said  to  have  even  excelled  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons. 

Though  Ann  Crawford  was  now  old, 
coarse,  and  ugly,  Mre.  Siddons  feared 
her  rivalry  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
own  it,  but  when  the  aged  actress  was 
foolish  enough  to  challenge  comparison 
with  her  younger  rival's  famous  part  of 
"Isabella"  for  her  benefit,  no  seats 
were  taken,  and  she  fell  seriously  ill 
with  annoyance.  Throughout  her  life 
she  was  subjected  to  various  changes 
of  fortune ;  a  small  weekly  pension 
bequeathed  her  by  her  mother  on  con- 
dition that  she  left  the  stage  was  paid 
by  a  relative,  who  refused  to  accept 
the  forfeit.  Barry  left  her  all  he  had 
to  leave,  and  she  amassed  a  good  for- 
tune by  her  own   exertious,  but  was 
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foolish  enough  to  marrj  a  third  hus- 
band, a  Mr.  Crawford,  described  by 
flome  authorities  as  a  scampish  barris- 
ter, by  others  as  a  bad  actor  ;  all  agree 
that  he  was  much  younger  than  herself, 
and  proved  an  unprofitable  husband, 
who  spent  her  money  and  broke  her 
heart.  She  died  in  Queen  Street,  West- 
minster, November  29,  1801,  and  was 
buried  close  by  in  the  Abbey  Cloisters. 
Of  Garrick  it  is  impossible  here  to 
speak  at  length.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Johnson's,  at  Edial,  near  Lichfield, 
and  travelled  up  to  London  in  company 
with  his  master  at  the  age  of  twenty  in 
order  to  start  a  wine  business.  But 
wine  was  soon  deserted  for  the  stage, 
and  four  years  later,  on  October  19, 
1741,  Garrick,  announced  as  a  **  gentle- 
man who  had  never  appeared  on  any 
stage  "  (which  wis  not  strictly  accu- 
rate), took  the  town  by  storm  in  his  fa- 
mous impersonation  of  Kichard  III. 
Hencefoilh  Garrick's  success  was  as- 
sured, and  for  thirty-eight  years  he 
held  the  foremost  place  on  the  English 
stage.  To  him  we  owe  much  ;  no  more 
was  Shakespeare's  fame  insulted  by 
plays  which  bore  no  resemblance  to  the 
original  text ;  no  more  did  the  tradi- 
tional sing-song  described  by  Cumber- 
land offend  the  ear  ;  but  while  these 
and  other  improvements  were  made  by 
the  actor-manager  at  Drury  Lane,  one 
innovation  found  no  favor  in  his  eyes. 
I  allude  to  the  attempt  made  by  Mackliu, 
at  Covent  Garden,  to  introduce  cos- 
tumes contemporary  with  the  period  of 
the  play,  instead  of  the  usual  practice 
of  wearing  modern  dress  for  every 
epoch.  Macklin,  instead  of  wearing, 
like  Garrick,  the  uniform  of  a  military 
officer  in  the  eighteenth  century  as 
Macbeth,  tried  the  experiment  of  dress- 
ing himself  and  the  other  characters  in 
Scotch  kilts,  but  the  attempt  failed,  and 
on  Ills  third  appearance  he  was  hissed 
off  the  stage  (October,  1773).  John 
Henderson  (who  was  buried  1785  in 
Poet's  Corner)  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  successfully  wear  Scottish  cos- 
tume as  Macbeth.  Garrick  won  his  no- 
blest fame  in  tragic  parts,  especially  in 
Shakespearian  characters ,  but  so  versa- 
tile was  his  talent  that  he  rivalled  Quia 


in  Falstaff,  and  brought  down  the  house 
when  he  played  sentimental  comedy  or 
rolled  about  the  stage  as  the  drunken 
Sir  John  Brute.  The  romance  of  Gar- 
rick's  life  will  be  found  in  his  marriage, 
and,  as  with  Betterton,  no  shadow  of 
ill  fame  darkened  his  domestic  happi- 
ness. The  well-known  play  of  "  David 
Garrick,"  in  which  Sotheran  in  past 
years  and  now  Charles  Wyndham  in 
his  turn  delight  audiences,  is  supposed 
to  be  founded  on  an  incident  of  Gar- 
rick's  life.  Eva  Maria  V iolette ,  a  young 
dancer  who  was  brought  to  England 
under  the  protection  of  the  Countess 
of  Burlington  and  taken  up  by  other 
great  ladies,  was  for  three  seasons  all 
the  rage  in  London.  She  and  Garrick 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  each  other,  but 
it  is  said  that  Lady  Burlington,  jealous 
for  the  career  of  her  young  favorite, 
entreated  Garrick  to  suppress  his  own 
passion  and  cure  the  lady  of  hers.  On 
this  is  founded  the  incident  of  the  play 
when  Garrick  feigns  drunkenness  in 
order  to  disgust  his  lady-love,  but  as  a 
fact  the  actor  seems  not  to  have  taken 
the  countess's  hint  —  rather  loved  and 
won  the  beautiful  dancer  for  his  bride. 
Garrick's  farewell  appearance  was  on 
June  10, 1776,  as  Don  Felix,  the  hero 
in  a  forgotten  comedy  called  "Tlie 
Wonder,"  aud  he  was  so  affected  that 
he  omitted  the  usual  country  dance  at 
the  end  of  the  piece,  and,  instead  of 
one  of  his  favorite  and  somewhat  bom- 
bastic epilogues,  could  only  utter  a  few 
sentences  when  he  appeared  before  the 
curtain  amidst  the  sobs  of  the  specta- 
tors. The  night  before  he  had  taken 
leave  of  the  stage  in  tragedy  as  Lear  to 
Miss  Younge's  Cortlelia,  and  parted 
from  his  companions  in  the  green  room 
with  a  solemn  ^^  May  God  bless  you 
all."  Scarcely  three  years  were  to  pass 
before  he  took  his  leave  of  life,  dying 
on  January  20,  1779,  in  retirement,  at 
Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand.  Never  had 
such  signal  honors  been  paid  to  an  actor 
before  ;  even  the  popular  Betterton 
had  been  buried  obscurely  by  candle- 
light. Now,  from  the  Stmnd  to  the 
Abbey,  a  string  of  carriages  blocked  the 
way ;  a  guard  of  soldiers  had  to  keep 
back  the  dense  crowds ;  at  tlie  great 
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west  door,  which  was  thrown  open  to 
receive  the  procession,  stood  John 
Thomas,  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  his  episcopal 
robes  as  if  some  royal  cortkge  were  ap- 
proaching. Peers  carried  the  pall ;  the 
coffin  was  followed  by  the  whole  Liter- 
aiy  Club,  old  Samuel  Johnson  standing 
bathed  in  tears  by  the  open  grave  at 
the  foot  of  Shakespeare's  monument ; 
beside  him  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Burke, 
and  Gibbon ;  around  them  were  the 
players  from  Covent  Garden  and  Drury 
Lane.  Five  years  later  Garrick's  widow 
was  again  to  be  seen  here  when  the 
coffin  of  her  husband's  old  master, 
Johnson,  was  laid  close  to  the  spot 
where  he  himself  hiid  stood  at  Gar- 
rick's funeral.  Forty -three  years  were 
to  pass  after  the  actor's  death  before 
Mrs.  Garrick,  aged  ninety-eight,  was 
laid  in  her  husband's  grave.  Those 
who  knew  her  in  her  old  age  describe 
the  once  beautiful  dancer  as  '^  a  little 
bowed-down  old  woman,  who  went 
about  leaning  on  a  gold-headed  cane, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  always 
talking  of  her  dear  Davy."  Upon  the 
monument  to  Garrick  at  Lichfield  is 
inscribed  Johnson's  characteristic  re- 
mark :  ^^  I  am  disappointed  by  that 
stroke  of  death,  which  has  eclipsed  the 
gaiety  of  nations  and  impoverished  the 
public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure." 
Here,  beneath  the  statue  in  Poet's  Cor- 
ner, is  an  inscription  by  Pratt  (substi- 
tuted for  one  prepared  by  Burke), 
justly  condemned  by  Charles  Lamb  as 
'*  a  farrago  of  false  thoughts  and  non- 
sense." 

Mrs.  Siddons  and  her  brother  John 
Kemble  are  links  between  the  old  £:en- 
eration  of  players  and  the  modern  ;  for 
five  generations  some  membera  of  the 
Kemble  family  were  attached  to  the 
theatrical  profession,  beginning  with 
the  grandfather  of  Sarah  and  John, 
who  acted  under  Betterton  and  Booth, 
and  continuing  to  our  own  day  in 
Fanny  Kemble,  whose  Mhxd  Mi-s.  Sid- 
dons actually  witnessed.  Sarah  Sid- 
dons's  parents  were  strolling  players, 
and  all  their  children  were  put  on  the 
stage  as  soon  as  they  could  walk. 
Sarah,    when   a    toddling    baby,   was 


brought  forward  as  an  infant  prodigy  at 
her  mother's  benefit,  but  the  audience 
were  not  properly  impressed,  and  only 
laughed  and  made  noises,  till  Mrs. 
Kemble  came  forward  and  reproved 
them  by  reciting  the  fable  of  the  boys 
and  the  frog.  At  thirteen  the  child 
was  playing  Ariel  in  a  barn  at  Worces- 
ter, and  four  years  later  wc  find  her 
sustaining  the  principal  female  parts  at 
Wolverhampton.  Her  d&mt  as  Portia 
on  December  29, 1775,  proved  a  failure  ; 
her  dress  was  old  and  shabby,  her  voice 
weak  with  nervousness,  and,  in  fact, 
during  her  first  engagement  at  Drury 
Lane  she  excited  little  interest.  tShe 
had  the  honor  of  acting  twice  with 
Garrick,  the  second  time  as  Anne  to 
his  Eichard  III.  five  nights  before  he 
left  the  stage.  Garrick  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  latent  powers  in  the  nervous 
girl  of  twenty-three,  and  though  he 
was  generous  enough  to  recommend  her 
to  Sheridan  after  his  retirement  from 
the  management,  and  always  behaved 
to  her  with  great  courtesy,  she  bore  a 
grudge  against  him  all  her  life.  Sheri- 
dan shared  Garrick's  opinion  and  re- 
jected her,  so  she  was  driven  to  go  into 
the  provinces  again,  and  acted  at  Bath 
with  Garrick's  successor,  John  Hender- 
son, achieving  some  success ;  here  she 
perfected  hei*self  in  her  art,  and  pre- 
pared for  another  appearance  in  Lon- 
don. Six  years  later  she  made  the  first 
of  her  long  succession  of  triumphs  at 
Drury  Lane  in  Sotherne's  traged}*^  of 
"  Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Marriage,"  her 
father  and  husband  both  tremblingly 
awaiting  the  result.  So  lifelike  was  her 
acting  of  the  dying  scene  that  night 
that  her  little  boy  of  eight,  who  acted 
Isabella's  son,  and  must  often  have  seen 
his  mother  do  the  part,  burst  into  real 
tears,  and  never  had  such  shouts  of 
acclamation  been  heard  since  the  da5's 
of  Garrick.  Henceforth  each  new  part 
created  a  veritable  farore^  and  with 
Reynolds's  magnificent  picture  of  the 
Tragic  Muse  to  give  us  a  faint  idea  of 
her  noble  presence,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
credit  the  rapturous  enthusiasm  she 
aroused.  In  Lady  Macbeth  she 
achieved  her  greatest  triumph,  and 
with  this  part  her  name  is  connected 
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for  all  succeeding  generations.  She 
played  the  part  for  the  firat  time  on 
February  2, 1784,  and  caused  Sheridan 
much  anguish  as  she  deviated  from 
Mrs.  Pritchard's  reading  of  the  part  in 
the  sleep-walking  scene  by  putting 
down  the  caudle,  which  the  older  ac* 
tress  had  carried  all  the  time,  and  going 
through  tlie  pantomime  of  washing  her 
hands.  So  great  was  the  conservatism 
of  the  stage  that  the  manager  expected 
an  uproar  fi-om  Mrs.  Pritchard's  old 
admirers,  but  to  his  delight  and  sur- 
prise the  audience  were  too  spellbound 
by  Mrs.  Siddons's  acting  to  notice  the 
innovation.  Her  provincial  tours  were 
equally  triumphant ;  only  once  did  she 
meet  with  successful  rivalry,  when  in 
Dublin  the  Irish  rallied  round  their  old 
favorite,  Ann  Crawford.  Edinburgh 
went  mad  over  her.  Her  theatrical 
career  was  appropriately  begun  and 
ended  as  one  of  Shakespeare's  heroines, 
her  real  farewell  of  the  stance  beinsr 
taken  in  June,  1812,  as  Lady  Macbeth, 
though  she  appeared  once  or  twice 
afterwards  at  familv  benefits  :  for  the 

w  1 

last  time  as  Lady  Randolph,  in  June, 
1819,  at  the  benefit  of  Charles  Kemble. 
In  her  old  age  she  became  so  stout  and 
unwieldy  that,  when  kneeling  in  a  part, 
she  had  to  be  helped  to  rise.  Yet 
Washington  Irving,  who  did  not  see 
her  till  she  was  old,  says  she  penetrated 
in  a  moment  to  his  heart,  froze  and 
melted  it  by  turns,  and  that  he  hardly 
breathed  while  she  was  on  the  stage. 
Her  effect  on  her  fellow-actors  was  also 
extraordinary  ;  as  Queen  Catherine  on 
one  occasion,  her  fiery  glance  at  the 
surveyor  drove  the  unfortunate  man 
who  acted  the  part  off  the  stage,  vowing 
that  he  would  not  encounter  that  awful 
look  again  for  the  world.  In  Howe's 
*'Tamurlane  "  she  once  worked  herself 
up  to  such  a  pitch  of  agony  at  the  sight 
of  her  strangled  lover  that  she  fell 
apparently  lifeless  before  the  murderer, 
and  the  audience  clamored  for  the 
curtain,  believing  her  dead.  Behind 
the  scenes  and  in  private  life  her 
haughty  manner,  her  parsimony,  and 
insolence  made  her  many  enemies ; 
and  once  in  Dublin  the  audience, 
having   heard  exaggerated,  reports  of 


her  uncharitableness  and  meanness, 
actually  hissed  her  off  the  stage,  when 
she  fell  fainting  into  her  brother  John's 
arms.  She  was  much  lionized  by  the 
fashionable  world,  and  gave  readings  at 
private  houses  and  at  the  palace  ;  nearly 
all  day  carriages  would  be  drawn  up 
outside  her  lodgings,  and,  in  spite  of 
her  incivility  to  her  visitors,  her  recep- 
tions were  thronged  by  rank  and  fash- 
ion, even  the  Iron  Duke  of  Wellington 
uncomplainingly  enduring  the  rudeness 
of  the  haughty  actress.  She  died  June 
8, 1831,  eight  years  after  her  elder 
brother  John,  and  the  statues  of 
brother  and  sister  stand  together  in 
the  little  chapel  of  St.  Andrew.  John 
is  represented  as  Cato,  and  his  statue, 
designed  by  Flaxmau  and  executed  by 
Hinch cliff e,  stood  till  1865  in  the  North 
Tmnsept,  where  it  was  appropriately 
placed  by  the  sister  to  whom  he  owed 
so  much.  Through  her  influence  he 
first  appeared  in  London,  in  1783,  as 
Hamlet,  and,  though  cold  and  some- 
what unsympathetic,  had  for  long  no 
rival  except  Henderson  in  tragedy. 
He  once,  and  once  only,  played  Mac- 
beth to  his  sister's  famous  Lady  Mac- 
beth. He  became  manager  of  Coveut 
Garden  in  1803,  and  revived  Shake- 
spearian plays  at  that  theatre.  Wolsey, 
Lear,  Brutus,  and  Coriolanus  were 
amongst  his  best  parts.  Samh  Sid- 
dons's statue  by  Chantrey  was  suggested 
by  the  great  picture  of  the  Tragic  Muse. 
Macready  paid  for  it,  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  the  poet  Rogers  composed 
the  inscription.  With  Mrs.  Siddons* 
the  last  of  the  great  tragic  actresses  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  muster-roll 
of  theatrical  names  connected  with 
Westminster  Abbey  may  fitly  close. 


From  Ghamben'  Journal. 
THE  LAND  OP  THE  SETTING  SUN. 

Childhood  has  many  charms  ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  potent,  to  one  who 
has  long  battled  with  the  world,  is  its 
perfect  innocence,  and  its  implicit  be- 
lief in  those  marvellous  stories  that  the 
adult  pours  into  its  listening  ear.  Yet 
the  child  never  marvels,  nothing  is  too 
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improbable,  everyihiug  seems  quite  ra- 
tional and  proper.  Fiction  is  unknown 
to  Mm,  and  ever}'  word  he  heat's  sinks 
into  his  receptive  mind  as  a  truth.  He 
stores  these  facts  in  his  mind,  and  in  a 
wonderful  way  at  some  future  time  he 
marshals  them  and  sets  them  forth  to 
the  utter  confusion  of  the  adult.  The 
child  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  poetry  ; 
his  imagination  is  most  vivid.  When 
the  teller  of  the  tale  has  quite  forgotten 
it,  the  child's  mind  is  busy  dwelling  on 
the  wondrous  scenes  of  that  fairyland 
known  only  to  childhood,  where  the 
elves  and  the  pixies  dance  their  revels 
the  livelong  day,  and  where  the  birds 
and  beasts  and  tishes  suifer  no  harm  to 
come  to  the  poor  mortal  who  strays 
thither.  Everything  has  a  tongue  in 
this  land  ;  the  flowei*s  have  eyes  to  see, 
and  they  whisper  more  to  each  other 
than  did  the  reeds  of  King  Midas.  No 
evil  exists  in  this  far-oiT  country  ;  the 
child  knows  none  ;  he  has  not  yet  eaten 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  ; 
everything  is  good,  and  everybody  is 
actuated  by  good  motives.  Alas  that 
such  pretty  notions  should  one  day  have 
to  be  dispelled  I 

It  is  many  years  ago  now,  that  my 
little  sister  and  I  set  out  together  for 
the  Land  of  the  Setting  Sun.  The  beau- 
tiful golden  clouds  had  gathered  in 
the  west ;  in  the  glorious  perspective, 
waves  were  rolling  in  upon  a  glittering 
blue  lake,  girt  with  trees  of  burning 
silver  and  gold.  Fairy  palaces  arose, 
whose  amber-colored  turrets  shone  with 
ii  wonderful  and  alluring  brilliancy.  I 
longed  to  tread  those  paths  and  to  wan- 
der adown  those  sunny  slopes  by  the 
blue  and  shimmering  lake.  It  was  to 
this  beautiful  country  that  my  mother 
had  gone  —  so  nurse  had  told  me  —  and 
I  longed  to  see  her  whom  I  had  never 
known.  So  I  secretly  determined  to 
journey  thither.  My  little  sister  I  loved 
dearly,  and  could  not  think  of  parting 
from  her,  so,  putting  her  hat  on  and 
wrapping  her  cloak  around  her,  we 
were  ready  to  start.  How  surprised 
would  our  mother  be  when  she  saw  us 
coming  in  at  those  gates  that  nurse  told 
us  of ;  she  would  know  us  at  once,  of 
course.    But  how  should  we  know  her 


—  our  dear  mother  ?  .  Among  all  the 
beautiful  ladies  who  would  greet  us, 
how  could  we  distinguish  her  ?  I  has- 
tily ran  and  took  down  a  miniature 
which  was  hanging  in  my  bedroom,  and 
upon  which  I  used  to  cast  my  eyes 
when  I  awoke  in  the  morning.  My 
mother  —  they  told  me  —  was  like  that 

—  but  more  beautiful.  This  likeness  I 
put  in  my  pocket ;  and  around  my  sis- 
ter' s  neck  I  suspended  with  a  ribbon  a 
locket  containing  a  circlet  of  golden  hair 

—  our  mother's.  Telling  her  we  were 
going  a  long  joutiiey  to  see  our  mother, 
and  pointing  to: the  beautiful  golden 
west,  the  land  we  had  both  heard  of 
and  both  longed  to  reach,  I  took  her 
hand  in  mine,  and  thus,  hand  in  hand, 
we  took  our  way  down  the  garden  walk 
to  the  Land  of  the  Setting  Sun. 

The  nightingale  sang  to  us  as  we 
passed  up  a  winding  lane  that  led  into 
the  open  country  and  the  moorlands. 
By  the  roadside  grew  clumps  of  fir-trees; 
and  through  their  branches  streamed 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  easting  a  strange 
light  into  the  depths  of  the  stilly  copses. 
The  sinking  sun  from  behind  the  hill- 
tops lit  up  the  whole  country-side  be- 
yond the  meadows  and  across  the 
slopes.  Never  since  have  I  seen  such 
a  sunset.  It  was  one  of  those  quiet 
evenings  in  June  when  the  whole  sky 
grows  lurid  at  sundown,  when  the  day 
is  slow  to  die,  and  when  twilight  lingers 
long  before  fading  into  night.  The 
scene  had  changed  somewhat ;  the  blue 
lake  was  no  longer  visible,  it  was  hid- 
den by  tall,  grey  mountains,  at  the  foot 
of  which  stretched  beautiful  fields  of 
emerald  green.  The  palaces  had  van- 
ished, and  in  their  place  grim  castles 
frowned  from  the  tops  of  craggy  heights. 
Across  the  western  sky  stretched  a  red 
chain  of  clouds  ;  but  in  the  east,  black 
and  threatening  was  the  aspect,  and 
dark  "  messengers  "  scudded  across  to 
the  west.  The  wind  began  to  grow 
cool,  and  there  was  an  ominous  rustle 
in  the  leaves  upon  the  trees.  The  birds 
were  now  silent.  Darkness  was  fiist 
overtaking  the  daylight ;  and  travelling 
with  it,  under  its  shadow,  seemed  to  be 
a  small  tempest,  such  as  often  succeeds 
a  more  than  usually  brilliant  sunset. 
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Large  spots  of  cold  rain  began  to  fall, 
and  I  wrapped  my  little  sister's  cloak 
closer  around  her  as  we  hurried  on- 
wards. We  were  on  a  wide-spreading 
moor,  and  still  we  went  on  till  the  night 
closed  in.  The  rain  now  began  to  fall 
faster,  and  the  wind  made  a  low,  sob- 
bing noise  as  it  swept  by  us.  We  grew 
afraid  as  we  hurried  past  gaunt  trees 
which  seemed  to  assume  gruesome 
shapes.  Then  in  the  darkness  we  could 
discern  twinkling  lights,  and  at  last  we 
came  up  to  one,  which,  being  in  the 
turf,  we  took  for  a  fairy  light ;  but, 
alas  !  no  faiiy  answered  us  when  we 
called ;  and  I  remember  wondering 
why  the  raia  did  not  put  the  tiny  lamp 
out.  Then  my  little  sister  began  to  cry 
most  bitterly,  and  placing  my  arms 
around  her,  I  found  that  her  cloak  was 
wet  through,  and  I  had  not  noticed  till 
then  that  my  jacket  was  the  same. 

We  struggled  on.  I  only  remember 
how  the  night  grew  blacker,  and  that 
finally  we  came  to  a  big  house  ;  and 
how,  after  pulling  a  long  handle  hang- 
ing at  the  portal,  a  terrible  clanging  of 
bells  and  barking  of  dogs  and  flashing 
of  lights  ensued.  What  followed  I  can 
but  faintly  remember.  I  have  a  dim 
recollection  of  seeing  a  beautiful  lady 
that  I  thought  must  be  my  mother,  and 
of  sitting  before  a  blazing  fire  ;  then  I 
must  have  fallen  asleep.  When  I 
awoke,  it  was  broad  daylight,  but  the 
room  seemed  strangely  different  from 
my  own,  and  yet,  there,  hanging  on  the 
wall  before  me,  was  mv  mother's  min- 
iature.  In  the  night  I  had  been  dream- 
ing. I  dreamed  that  soft  and  sweet 
voices  were  calling  to  me,  and  kind 
hands  were  gently  smoothing  my  burn- 
ing forehead.  I  was  thirsty.  My 
mother  cooled  my  lips,  and  her  voice 
lulled  me  to  sleep  again.  But  could  I 
be  awake  ?  By  the  window  grew  hon- 
eysuckle, that  I  never  had  known  was 
there ;  and  standing  against  the  blue 
sky  was  a  red  fanuhouse  that  I  had 
never  seen  before.  I  shut  my  eyes  to 
see  if  it  were  all  real ;  but  on  opening 
them  again,  I  saw  the  beautiful  lady 
bending  over   rae,  and    I   called   her 


mother,  and  asked  where  I  was ;  but^ 
kissing  me,  she  bade  me  be  very  q*^et» 
and  told  me  that  I  had  been  very  111, 
and  that  soon  I  should  be  well  again. 

Day  followed  day,  and  I  would  watch 
the  sky  grow  blue  and  the  clouds  sail 
across  ;  and  the  song  of  the  birds  in 
the  orchard  came  in  with  tlie  soft,  balmy 
air  at  my  window.  I  would  talk  to  the 
lady,  and  for  hours  she  would  sit  with 
loving  face  and  listen  to  my  prattle.  I 
told  her  how  my  little  sister  and  I  had 
started  for  the  Land  of  the  Setting 
Sun  ;  and  when  I  asked  her  where  my 
sister  was,  she  told  me  that  when  I  was 
stronger  she  would  tell  me  ;  and  I  said 
I  was  strong  now  ;  and  bending  over 
me  and  covering  me  with  kisses,  she 
told  me  that  my  dear  little  sister  had 
gone  to  the  land  where  our  mother  was 
—  that  I  might  go  to  them,  but  that 
they  could  never  come  to  me  ;  and  in 
telling  me  she  cried  ;  and  I  cned  too, 
for  I  felt  how  lonely  my  path  in  life 
would  be  without  my  mother  and  sister  ; 
but  putting  her  arms  around  me,  the  lady 
told  me  that  some  day  I  should  join 
them  in  the  Land  of  the  Setting  Sun,  in 
the  laud  that  knows  no  night. 

I  am  old  now ;  many  sunsets  have 
come  and  gone  since  then.  The  lady 
who  sat  by  my  bedside,  and  who  after- 
wards became  to  me  more  than  a  sec- 
ond motUer,  is  no  more  of  this  land, 
but  has  gone  to  join  my  mother  and 
sister  in  that  brighter  country  of  no 
shadows.  The  world  has  taught  me 
many  things  since  then  ;  but  how  will- 
ingly would  I  give  up  much  of  my 
knowledge  for  the  possession  of  the 
innocence  of  a  little  child.  The  longer 
one  lives  in  the  worhl  the  more  one 
becomes  of  the  world  ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  since  my  childhood  I  have 
turned  my  back  upon  the  sunset,  and 
have  wandered  far  away  from  that  land. 
I  am  fast  approaching  what  men  call 
second  childhood ;  and  in  those  days 
that  are  to  be,  when  the  sky  is  lifted 
up  as  a  curtain  and  I  catch  a  glimpse  of 
that  other  land,  then  shall  I,  my  labors 
ended  here,  once  more  set  out  to  reach 
the  Land  of  the  Setting  Sun. 
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From  The  Axsosy. 
THE  STORY  OF  A  WANDERINO  CROWN. 

The  red  walls  and  watch-towers  of  a 
royal  palace  rise  oii  the  grey  cliffs  above 
the  Danube,  which  flows  between  the 
twin  cities  of  Buda-Pesth,  the  present 
capital  of  Hungary.  A  Magyar  soldiev, 
in  uniform  rich  with  brown  fur  and 
gold  embroideiy,  conducts  us  through 
vaulted  corridora  to  the  Schatzkanimer, 
or  treasury,  which  contains  the  Hunga- 
rian regalia.  Collars,  orders,  and  stars 
gleam  with  rainbow  light ;  ropes  of 
pearl  and  chains  of  emei*ald  are  heaped 
up  in  barbaric  profusion,  amid  rude 
coronets  of  beaten  gold  and  uncut 
jewels,  which  carry  our  thoughts  back 
to  the  days  of  the  savage  Huns,  whose 
chieftains  first  wore  these  insignia  of 
royalty.  Heavy  golden  bracelets  and 
clasps,  engraved  with,  cabalistic  figures 
or  hun<;  with  Oriental  charms  and  amu- 
lets,  suggest  the  same  train  of  associa- 
tions. 

But  more  precious  to  the  loyal  Mag- 
yar heart  than  all  this  embarras  de 
richesses,  whether  of  barbaric  rudeness 
or  mediseval  splendor,  is  the  ancient 
silver  crown  of  Hungary  —  battered, 
dinted,  and  black  as  old  iron.  We  gaze 
on  it  with  reverential  awe  ;  for  surely 
no  crown  in  the  world  has  undergone 
such  wonderful  vicissitudes. 

Wlien  the  royal  line  of  Orfad  became 
extinct,  Hungary  was  filled  with  confu- 
sion. The  pope  crowned  one  candi- 
date ;  the  Diet  elected  another,  who 
immediately  donned  the  coronation 
robes  and  the  silver  crown.  His  pre- 
tensions were  speedily  suppressed  by 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  surrounded 
the  walls  of  Buda  with  his  troops,  and 
carried  off  both  king  and  crown  to  an 
impregnable  Bohemian  fortress.  Otto 
of  Bavaria  was  then  chosen  by  the 
Hungarians  as  their  future  ruler,  on 
condition  that  he  should  fii-st  recover 
the  famous  crown,  with  which  the  for- 
tunes of  Hungary  have  ever  been  so 
closely  connected. 

The  Bavarian  prince  agreed  to  the 
conditions,  and,  disguising  himself  in 
ttte  garb  of  a  merchant,  he  set  forth  on 
his  quest  and  reached  Bohemia  in 
safety. 


He  speedily  learned  that  the  countiy 
was  on  the  verge  of  ruin  ;  war  had 
decimated  the  population  and  exhausted 
the  national  finances.  The  land  was 
untilled  and  the  resources  of  the  king- 
dom at  the  lowest  ebb.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  value  of  the  Hunga- 
rian crown  as  a  trophy  of  victory  was 
at  a  discount.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
impoverished  State  and  the  dire  neces- 
sities to  which  it  was  reduced  destroyed 
chivalrous  sentiment  and  national 
pride.  The  supposed  merchant  prof- 
ited by  the  situation,  arid  sopn  entered 
into  such  successful  ncsfotiatrons  Avith 
the  harassed  and  pauperized  govern- 
ment that  he  was  enabled  to  secure  the 
possession  of  the  silver  crown. 

Having  carefully  packed  the  treasure 
in  a  wooden  cask,  he  slung  it  behind 
the  rude  wagon  which  held  his  mis- 
cellaneous wares,  and  started  on  his 
homeward  journey  through  the  dark 
Bohemian  forests.  As  the  wagon  went 
jolting  down  a  rough  road  between  the 
blue-black  aisles  of  pines,  the  cask  be- 
came loosened  and  fell  into  a  deep  pool 
of  muddy  water,  hidden  by  the  over- 
shadowing branches  of  the  sombre 
trees.  The  disguised  prince  plunged 
into  the  water,  but  the  dim  light  of  an 
autumn  afternoon  and  the  slippery  bank 
of  the  forest  tarn  made  the  rescue  of 
the  cask  and  its  precious  contents  a' 
difficult  matter.  In  the  waning  twilight 
success  at  length  crowned  his  efforts, 
and  the  shivering  merchant,  half- 
drowned  and  covered  with  mud,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way,  trying  to  forget 
chilled  limbs  and  chattering  teeth  in 
the  elation  of  triumph  which  warmed 
his  ambitious  heart. 

Elizabeth,  the  widowed  queen  of 
King  Albert  of  Hungaiy,  was  the  next 
to  disturb  the  safety  of  the  silver  crown. 

The  death  of  the  king  had  plunged 
the  country  into  a  vortex  of  strife  and 
confusion,  which  raged  in  ever-increas- 
ing tumult  round  the  red  towers  of 
Buda,  threatening  the  life  and  liberty 
of  the  desolate  queen.  In  the  midst  of 
the  contest  she  resolved  to  escape  from 
the  dangers  which  threatened  her,  tak- 
ing with  her  the  ancient  crown  round 
which  the  hopes  and  affections  of  Hun- 
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garian  royalty  had  entwined  themselves 
for  BO  many  centuries,  regarding  it 
almost  as  a  symbol  of  faith  as  well  as 
an  ensign  of  regal  power. 

With  the  aid  of  a  lady-in-waiting,  the 
queen  removed  the  heavy  crown  from 
its  satin-lined  casket,  and  with  trem- 
bling fingers  sewed  up  the  treasure  in 
a  velvet  cushion,  while  her  hand- 
maiden, drawing  the  iron  bolt  of  the 
ponderous  oaken  door,  listened  intently 
for  any  approaching  footfall  on  the 
stone  stairs  which  led  to  the  turret 
chamber  of  her  royal  mistress.  Dark- 
ness fell,  gradually  all  distant  sounds 
died  away,  as  undisturbed  save  by  her 
own  fears,  the  queen,  witli  flushed  face 
and  fast-beating  heart,  finished  her 
task. 

The  palace  clock  tolled  twelve  before 
the  work  was  done.  The  cry  of  the 
watchman  and  the  clanging  arms  of  the 
sentinels  relieving  guard  echoed  for  a 
moment  through  the  silence  of  the 
sleeping  household.  Then  the  deep 
stillness  of  a  winter  midnight  brooded 
once  more  over  palace  and  city,  and  the 
fast-falling  snow,  which  muffled  every 
sound,  enabled  the  trembling  fugitives 
to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  guard. 

The  queen  and  her  faithful  attendant 
stole  out  unobserved  through  a  postern 
door,  into  the  thick  and  murky  air,  and, 
descending  the  cliffs  in  safety,  fled 
across  the  frozen  Danube.  Slipping 
and  stumbling,  and  falling  across  great 
blocks  of  ice  in  the  darkness,  the  queen, 
though  bruised,  terrified,  and  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  never  lost  her  hold  of  the 
precious  crown  ;  but  after  taking  ref- 
uge in  Germany,  she  was  reduced  to 
abject  poverty  ;  want  stared  her  in  the 
face,  and  in  her  distress  she  pawned 
the  histoific  crown  of  Hungary  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  for  three  thousand 
ducats. 

Indignation  fired  eveiy  patriotic  Mag- 
3'ar  heart ;  war  was  declared,  and,  after 
much  bloodshed,  the  battered  crown 
was  recovered  by  the  Hungarian  army 
and  taken  back  in  ti-iumph  to  Buda, 
where  it  was  locked  up  in  a  fortress  and 
guarded  night  and  day  by  two  State 
di<^nitaries  chosen  from  the  Magyar  no- 
bility. 


For  the  next  two  centuries,  though 
the  sacred  crown  was  taken  on  many 
long  and  eventful  jom'neys,  it  never 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  Then 
came  the  revolution,  which  caused  the 
Hungarian  kingdom  to  totter  to  its  ver}' 
foundations,  and  the  crown  again  nar- 
rowly escaped  seizure.  It  was  saved 
by  a  band  of  patriots,  who,  in  order  to 
protect  it  from  the  Austrian  army, 
buried  it  deeply  in  the  heart  of  a  gloomy 
forest. 

Fifty  years  passed  away  before  the 
.precious  relic  was  disinterred  from  its 
hiding-place.  Damaged,  bent,  and  bat- 
tered almost  out  of  recognition,  it  was 
then  conveyed  by  a  rejoicing  multitude 
to  the  Hungarian  capital,  where  it  has 
ever  since  remained  in  safety,  consid- 
ered as  the  most  pnceless  treasure  of 
the  national  regalia,  and  trebly  en- 
deared to  eveiy  brave  Magyar  heart  by 
the  lives  sacrificed  in  its  defence  and 
the  wars  which  have  raged  around  it. 

The  strife  and  tumult  which  for  so 
many  centuries  suiTounded  tlie  silver 
crown,  only  increased  its  moml  value 
and  heightened  its  significance,  finally 
winning  the  due  recognition  of  Hunga- 
rian needs  and  requirements. 

The  brave  Magyar  race  stoutly  re- 
fused to  denationalize  itself  by  incorpo- 
mtion  with  Austria,  and,  at  last,  the 
necessity  of  self-government  for  Hun- 
gary was  admitted.  Francis  Joseph  of 
Hapsburg  was  solemnly  crowned  king 
of  Hungary  as  well  as  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, and  accepted  with  the  silver  crown 
the  double  responsibility  of  the  double 
monarchy. 

Thus  the  histoiic  crown  fulfilled  its 
destiny,  and  at  length  rests  iu  undis- 
turbed security  after  the  centuries  of 
conflict  in  which  it  played  such  an  im- 
portant part.  The  transitional  state 
between  barbarism  and  civilization  has 
been  of  necessity  prolonged  in  a  coun- 
try so  steeped  in  warlike  memories  ;  but 
the  independence  so  gallantly  fought 
for  has  been  achieved  at  last,  and  the 
ancient  silver  crown  of  Hungary,  rev- 
erenced for  so  many  ages  as  the  em- 
blem of  national  freedom,  has  become 
the  eternal  monument  and  memorial  ot 
national  victory. 
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When  Swallows  Build,  etc. 


WHEN  SWALLOWS  BUILD. 

The  wakening  earth  with  ecstasy  is  thrilled, 
And  gladness  tunes  the  note  of  every 

bird;. 
Yet  in  my  heart  strange  memories  are 
stirred, 

When  swallows  build. 

I  miss  those  fragrant  flowers  the  frost  has 
killed, 
Which  bloomed  in  blushing  beauty  yester- 
year; 
And  songs  of  bygone  Springs  I  seem  to 
hear 

When  swallows  build. 

My  soul  is  faint  with  longings  imf ulfiUed 
For  happiness  I  never  yet  have  known, 
But  which  I  fondly  yearn  to  call  mine 
own 

When  swallows  build. 

So  deem  me  neither  sullen  nor  self-willed 
If  in  the  Spring  I  sing  no  song  of  glee. 
But  hang  my  harp  upon  a  willow  tree 

When  swallows  build. 

My  Summer  sonnet  shall  be  duly  trilled. 
My    Christmas    carol    and    my   harvest 

hymn  ; 
But  let  my  lips  be  dumb,  mine  eyes  be 
dim. 

When  swallows  build. 
Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler. 
Temple  Bar. 


TO  SPRING. 


Sweet   Spring  I   with   shy,  soft   eyes    of 

heavenly  blue  I 
The  wild  winds  whispered  :  "  She  is  coming 

here  !" 
And  laughed  aloud  for  joy  ;  grey  skies  grew 

clear ; 
The  violet  woke  up  to  welcome  you. 
The  wan  gold  primroses  all  wet  with  dew. 
Along  the  mossy  margin  of  the  mere. 
Shone  out  in  starry  clusters,  and  anear, 
A  tangle  of  white  bloom,  the  wildfire  grew. 
Now  you  have  come.    I  hear  in  murmuring 

streams 
Your  musical  low  laugh,  as  silvery  sweet 
As    the   lark's    singing   in  his    rapturous 

dreams. 

Where  violets  are  thickest,  there  your  feet 

Have  lately  passed.     I  see  your  azure  eyes 

Smile  in  forget-me-nots  and  radiant  skies. 

Chamben' Journal.         ALICE  FuRLONG. 


FOLK-SONG.i 
(From  the  Old  French.) 

What  shall  one  do  if  Love  depart  ? 

1  sleep  not  night  nor  day  ; 
All  night  I  think  of  my  true  love, 

Him  who  is  far  away. 

I  got  me  from  my  restless  bed, 

And  donned  my  gown  of  grey, 
And  went  out  through  the  postern  gate 

To  the  garden  at  break  of  day. 

I  heard  the  bonny  laverock  then, 

The  nightingale  did  sing. 
And  thus  she  spake  in  her  own  speech^ 

"  Behold  my  love  coming. 

"  In  a  brave  boat  up  the  Seine  River, 

Wrought  of  the  pleasant  pine  ; 
The  sails  are  all  of  satin  sheen. 

The  ropes  of  silken  twine  ; 
The  mainmast  is  of  ivory, 

The  rudder  of  gold  so  fine. 

**  The  good  sailors  who  man  the  bark 

Are  not  of  this  country  ; 
The  one  is  the  son  o'  the  king  o'  France  — 

He  wears  the  fleur-de-lis  ; 
The  other's  the  son — but  what  care  I  ? 

My  own  true  love  is  he." 

Public  Opinion. 

»  From  "  Verse-Tales,  Lyrics,  and  Translations.'^ 
By  Emily  H.  Hickey.    Mathews  St  Lane. 


TO 


(At  seventeen). 

You  were  a  child,  and  liked  me,  yesterday. 
To-day  you  are  a  woman,  and  perhaps 
Those  softer  eyes  betoken  the  sweet  lapse 

Of  liking  into  loving  :  who  shall  say  ? 

Only  I  know  that  there  can  be  for  us 
No  liking  more,  nor  any  kisses  now 
But  they  shall  wake  sweet  shame  upon 
your  brow 

Sweetly,  or  in  a  rose  calamitous. 

Trembling  upon  the  verge  of  some  new 
dawn 
You  stand,  as  if  awakened  out  of  sleep, 
And  it  is  I  who  cried  to  you  **  Arise  !  ** 
I  who  would  fain  call  back  the  child  that^s 
gone. 
And  what  you  lost  for  me  would  have  you 
keep, 
Fearing  to  meet  the  woman  of  your 
eyes. 

Arthur  Symons. 
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From  Tbe  Quarterly  Review. 
LITERARY  DISCOVERIES  IX  EGYPT.* 

Few  more  romantic  iucidents  have 
occiu-red  in  literary  history  than  the 
recovery  during  the  last  few  years  of 
historical  and  other  documents  which 
men  had  learned  to  consider  as  hope- 
lessly lost.  It  has  revived  the  hopes 
and  expectations  and  also  the  exhilarat- 
ing excitement,  with  which  the  scholars 
of  the  Renaissance  ransacked  the  libra- 
ries of  Europe  in  search  of  unpublished 
and  lost  clfissics,  to  find  ourselves  pre- 
sented successively  with  one  work  after 
another  of  the  first  importance,  hith- 
erto known  only  from  references  and 
citations  in  other  writings.  To  recover 
Aristotle's  treatise  on  the  Athenian 
polity,  to  be  in  a  position  to  realize 
what  an  entirely  fresh  field  of  humor 
and  of  literary  skill  the  ancients  pos- 
sessed in  such  poetry  as  the  "  Mimes  " 
of  Herondas,  and  to  be  able  to  read 
the  forensic  compositions  of  Hyperides, 
second  onXy  to  Demosthenes  as  an  or- 
ator—  this  has  been  an  experience 
which  few  men  would  have  thought 
possible  a  few  years  ago.  Yet  here 
they  are  available  for  us  all.  The  pre- 
cious documents  have  been  preserved 
to  us  by  the  dry  air  of  Eg}pt ;  and 
when  we  think  of  the  reckless  and  de- 
structive digging  which  has  been  done 
in  that  country  for  generations  by  igno- 
rant men  whose  quest  was  for  gold  and 
other  precious  material,  and  who  cared 
nothing  for  black  rolls  of  illegible  man- 
uscript, we  can  perhaps  measure  the 
terrible  losses  which  have  been  sus- 
tained. We  can  only  hope  that  much 
still  remains  intact,  and  that  the  sur- 
prises of  the  last  two  or  three  years  in 
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this  respect  may  be  repeated.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  these  treasures  of  Greek 
literature  that  we  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion. The  soil  of  Egypt  has  recently 
disclosed  to  us  literary  matter  of  even 
greater  interest,  which  has  the  promise 
of  unlockin,s^  for  us  riddles  of  a  much 
older  and  more  intractable  character, 
allowing  us  to  peep  down  the  vista  of 
primitive  history  with  a  clearer  vision, 
and  thus  to  secure  a  more  defined  hori- 
zon for  what  has  been  hitherto  very 
dark  and  chaotic. 

Among  the  most  promising  of  these 
discoveries  is  the  very  unexpected  and 
the  very  important  recovery  of  a  long 
and  elaborate  inscription  in  Etruscan 
characters  and  the  Etruscan  language, 
now  in  the  museum  at  Agram,  on  the 
wrapper  of  a  mummy.  When  deci- 
phered this  inscription  will  enable  us 
to  solve  one  of  the  most  obstinate  rid- 
dles of  historical  science.  We  may 
discuss  it  on  another  occasion.  At 
present  we  have  to  do  with  another 
discovery  whose  importance  has  been 
widely  recognized  among  scholars. 

When  we  try  to  pierce  the  clouds  that 
hide  from  us  the  beginnings  of  human 
civilization  and  culture,  we  are  presently 
remitted  to  two  channels,  where  alone 
we  have  at  present  anything  like  ade- 
quate light.  Human  history,  when  we 
trace  it  back  far  enough,  gradually  con- 
denses itself  into  the  history  of  the  two 
peoples  occupying  the  valleys  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  Which  of 
these  civilizations  is  the  older  it  is  not 
possible  to  say.  In  neither  case  have 
we  yet  found  anything  like  a  beginning. 
On  the  contrary,  to  judge  from  both,  it 
would  seem  as  if  Athene,  the  inspirer 
of  human  art  and  culture,  was  never  at 
school,  and  never  passed  through  the 
apprenticeship  of  patient  learning,  but 
came  out  of  Jove's  head  ready  equipped 
with  all  her  panoply.  Of  course  this 
was  not  so,  but  at  present  we  have  no 
means  of  tracing  out  or  analyzing  these 
beginnings,  and  we  have  to  commence 
our  story  in  the  very  midst  of  things. 

While  this  is  so,  it  is  obviously  a 

great  gain  when  we  can  by  any  process 

build  a  biidge  across  the  gap  separating 

I  the  histories  of  the  two  peoples  just  re- 
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ferred  to.  They  run  for  the  most  part 
separately.  Their  aits,  their  religion, 
their  manners,  tbeir  language,  their 
physical  surroundings,  are  very  differ- 
ent, yet  at  times  they  are  linked  in  a 
supremely  interesting  way,  and  the  tie 
enables  us  not  only  to  check  our  chro- 
nology, but  also  to  illustrate  mutually 
the  two  strange  and  strangely  enticing 
pictures. 

It  is  such  a  new  bridge  which  recent 
discoveries  have  enabled  us  to  make  in 
a  vfery  definite  and  interesting  manner 
by  the  discovery  of  a  long  correspond- 
ence between  two  kings  of  Egypt  and 
their  contemporaries  and  dependents 
in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  The  two 
kings  of  Egypt  in  question  were  Amen- 
hotpu  III.  and  lY.,  wlio  are  usually 
known  as  Ameuophis  III.,  the  Meni- 
non  of  Greek  stoiy,  and  Amenophis 
IV.,  and  they  belong  to  the  eighteentli 
dynasty  in  the  scheme  of  the  Ptolemaic 
historian,  Manetho.  The  period  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  marks  the  highest 
level  of  Egyptian  power  and  prosperity, 
when  some  of  its  most  notable  and  stu- 
pendous monuments  were  erected  ;  and 
in  the  national  tmditions  it  fills  a  great 
place,  not  only  because  it  was  founded 
by  the  famous  Pharaohs,  who  drove  out 
the  hated  foreignei's  —  the  Shepherd 
kings  who  had  so  long  dominated  the 
country  —  but  because  of  the  successful 
foreign  wars  they  prosecuted,  and  the 
consequent  prestige  they  secured.  The 
chronology  of  the  dynasty  has  been 
approximately  fixed  by  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Mahler  and  others. 
Dr.  Mahler  has  shown  on  astronomical 
grounds  —  and  his  calculations  are  gen- 
erally accepted  —  that  its  most  famous 
king,  Thothmes  III.,  mounted  the 
throne  on  the  20th  of  March,  1503  B.C., 
and  reigned  till  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1449.*  This  enables  us  to  fix  ap- 
proximately the  date  of  Amenophis  III. 
at  about  1430,  which  agrees  with  the 
date  as  calculated  from  the  Babylonian 
side,  since  Asshur  Yubahllidh,  the  con- 
temporary of  Amenophis  IV.,  is  gener- 
ally dated  about  1400  B.C.  So  much  for 
the  date  of  the  correspondence. 

1  See  "  Zeitsch.  fUr  Aegyptische  SpracUe,"  1839, 
Baud  xxvli.  103. 


Amenophis  III.  married,  inter  aZicw,  a 
certain  Thi  or  Tii,  the  daughter  of  two 
people  who,  on  a  royal  scarab,  are  re- 
spectively called  luaa  and  Tuaa.  She 
was  a  remarkable  person,  and  there 
have  been  many  conjectures  as  to  who 
she  was.  Some  have  argued  that  she 
was  a  native  Egyptian,  others  that  she 
was  a  Libyan  ;  others,  again,  that  she 
was  a  native  of  Syria  or  its  bordei's. 
This  latter  view  is  supported  by  sev- 
eral considerations  :  thus  Tuya  is  the 
name  of  an  Amorite  in  one  of  the  let- 
tera  we  are  discussing,  while  Toi  was 
king  of  Hamath  in  the  time  of  David  (2 
Sam.  viii.  9).^  Perhaps  she  was  a  na- 
tive of  Mitanni,  a  kingdom  situated 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  and  to  which  we 
shall  revert  again,  which  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  King  of  Mi- 
tanni sent  special  messages  to  her  in 
his  letters.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  she  introduced  into  Egypt  a  new 
worship,  —  namel}',  that  of  Aten,  who 
has  been  identified  by  some  with  the 
Hebrew  Adonai  and  the  Syrian  Adonis. 
It  was  a  form  of  sun-worship,  and  con- 
sisted in  the  adoration  of  the  solar  disc, 
or  perhaps  rather  of  the  solar  rays  as 
the  active  principle  of  the  sun*s  energy. 
Mr.  Petrie  assures  us  that  he  has  found 
a  tablet  at  Tell  el-Amarna  where  Thi  is 
represented  alone  and  paying  her  devo- 
tions to  Alon.  It  is  curious  that  the 
district  of  Mitanni  was  known  in  later 
times  as  Beth  AdinL 

By  his  wife  Thi,  Amenophis  III.  be- 
came the  father  of  Amenophis  IV., 
one  of  the  enigmas  of  history,  whose 
strange  features,  as  represented  in 
many  bas-reliefs,  have  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  caricature  than  of  a 
portrait.  Meagre  to  a  degree,  with 
projecting  chin  and  hollowed  cheeks, 
his  face  proclaims  him  of  mixed  blood. 
Mr.  Petrie  has  recovered  many  repre- 
sentations of  him  in  his  diggings.  He 
became  a  devotee  of  Aten,  and  pres- 
ently changed  his  own  name  from 
Ameuhotpu  to  Khuenaten,  i.e.,  ^^  The 
Splendor  of  Aten."    His  change  of  re- 

*  Maspero  says  the  tomb  of  Titi  which  oeoun  in 

the  Valley  of  the  Queens  at  Thebee,  and  which  has 

been  identified  ai  that  of  Thi,  belongs  to  a  qoeen 

of  the  twentieth  dynasty.     (Guide  an  Mnste  dc 

I  Boulak,  p.  96.) 
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ligion  led  to  aa  open  breach  with  the 
powerful  priesthood  of  Thebes,  whose 
great  god  Amen  was  now  treated  with 
some  indignity,  and  his  name  was 
erased  from  the  public  buildings.  Pres- 
ently Khuenaten  determined  to  move 
away  entirely  from  the  old  capital, 
where  the  prestige  of  the  old  gods  was 
too  great,  and  to  build  himself  a  new 
capital  altogether.  This  he  did  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  one 
hundred  and  eis^hty  miles  south  of 
Memphis,  and  he  called  it  Khu-aten  or 
Khu-en-aten.  There  he  built  himself  a 
palace  and  temples,  and  his  great  offi- 
cers excavated  themselves  tombs.  Its 
ruins  still  remain,  and  Wilkinson  gave 
them  the  Arabic  name  of  Tell  el- 
Amarna. 

It  was  there  that  four  or  five  years 
ago  a  number  of  clay  tablets  were  dis- 
covered, covered  with  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, some  of  them  made  of  Nile 
mud.  In  his  recent  excavations  at 
Tell  el-Amarna,  Mr.  Petrie  has  recov- 
ered some  additional  fragments  of  tab- 
lets and  also  some  rough  pieces  of  clay 
in  process  of  manufacture,  showing  that 
some  at  least  of  them  were  made  on  the 
spot.  Those  whicli  had  been  addressed 
to  Amenophis  III.,  as  we  learn  from  a 
docket  in  Egyptian  attached  to  one  of 
them,  had  been  removed  from  the  Rec- 
ord Chambers  at  Thebes  when  Khuen- 
aten changed  his  residence. 

The  tablets  were  for  the  most  part 
broken  into  fragments  by  their  Arab 
discoverers.  About  three  liundred  and 
twenty  pieces  altogether  have  been  re- 
covered. Unfortunately  they  have  not 
been  kept  together.  The  larger  num- 
ber, viz.,  one  hundred  and  sixty,  but 
mostly  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition, 
were  secured  by  the  Berlin  Museum. 
About  eighty,  in  a  more  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  were  obtained  by  the 
zeal  and  exertions  of  Dr.  Budge  for  the 
British  Museum.  About  sixty  are  in 
the  Gtzeh  Museum,  and  some  others 
are  in  private  hands.  What  is  curious 
and  interestiug  is  that  a  detached  tablet, 
fitting  into  the  scries  and  perhaps  actu- 
ally lost  when  en  route,  has  been  found 
at  Lachish  in  Palestine  by  the  officers 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 


Not  long  after  the  Berlin  Museum 
acquired  its  tablets,  their  texts  were 
brought  out  in  a  useful  and  careful 
edition  by  two  young  Prussian  schol- 
ars, Hugo  Winckler  and  Ludwig  Abel. 
Translations  and  commentaries  upon 
them  have  been  published  by  Sayce, 
Hal^vy,  Zimmern,  Erman,  Delattre, 
Jensen,  Lehmann,  Winckler,  and  oth- 
ers. The  publication  of  the  texts  iu 
the  British  Museum  has  been  delayed 
from  several  causes,  but  we  at  last  have 
them  before  us  in  an  edition  which  does 
great  credit  to  its  officers,  Dr.  Budge 
and  Dr.  Bezold.  Not  only  are  the  texts 
published,  but  we  also  have  photographs 
of  a  number  of  the  tablets,  and  abstracts 
of  all  with  most  ample  indices  of  names, 
and  Dr.  Bezold  has  since  publislied  a 
separate  work  analyzing  their  grammar 
and  language,  in  which  the  texts  are 
transliterated. 

The  tablets,  with  some  most  interest- 
ing exceptions,  are  written  in  Babylo- 
nian characters  and  in  the  Babylonian 
language,  and  a  special  interpreter  and 
scribe,  who  knew  that  language  and  the 
writing,  lived  at  the  Egyptian  court 
and  interpreted  and  answered  the  let- 
ters. Mr.  Petrie  found  among  the 
cUbris  of  his  workshop  a  clay  seal,  on 
which  the  scribe's  name  is  inscribed 
several  times  thus  :  ''  The  seal  of  Te- 
tunu,  the  servant  of  Samasakh-iddin." 
The  exceptions  to  which  we  refer  are 
written  in  two  languages  at  present  un- 
known ;  namely,  those  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Mitanni  and  Arzawa.  Many  of 
the  letters  written  in  Babylonian  from 
Syria  contain  words  and  grammatical 
forms  closely  related  in  some  important 
details  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. They  are  therefore  supposed 
to  represent  the  Canaanitish  language 
then  prevalent  in  southern  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  prove  that  the  Canaan - 
ites,  who  were  afterwards  displaced  by 
the  Hebrews,  spoke  a  language  virtu- 
ally undistinguishable  from  Hebrew  and 
Phcenician. 

The  tablets,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, consist  of  lettei*s  written  by  the 
kings  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  countries 
bordering  the  Euphrates,  and  by  the 
Egyptian  goveraore  of  towns  in  Syria 
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and  Palestine.  The  exceptions  are  in- 
teresting. One  of  them  is  a  mytholog- 
ical tablet,  which  has  been  marked  in 
red  by  some  Egyptian,  and  was  appar- 
ently used  as  a  reading  manual.  There 
are  also  some  fragments  of  vocabularies 
or  dictionaries. 

With  the  tablets  were  also  found  a 
clay  seal  having  two  impressions  of  the 
throne-name  of  Amenophis  IV.,  five 
square  alabaster  plaques  inlaid  with  the 
throne -name  and  name  of  Amenophis 
III.  in  dark  blue  falience,  a  light  blue 
falience  plaque  rounded  at  the  top  with 
the  names  and  titles  of  Amenophis  III. 
and  his  wife  Thi  in  hieroglyphs  of  dark 
blue  faience,  and  the  cover  of  a  jar 
made  of  stone  resembling  rosso  antico, 
and  carved  to  represent  a  lion  and  a 
bull  lighting  in  what  seems  to  be  a 
Mesopotamian  style.  On  one  of  the 
lettera  from  the  king  of  Babylon  is  an 
impression  from  an  Egyptian  scarab, 
forming  the  bezel  of  a  ring,  while  an- 
other tablet  is  impressed  with  a  Baby- 
lonian cylinder  seal.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  the  contents  of  the  tablets. 

First  in  regard  to  Babylonia.  Baby- 
lonia at  this  time  had  been  conquered, 
and  was  dominated  by  the  Kassi,  a  for- 
eign tribe  from  the  Zagros  mountains, 
—  the  Cush  of  Genesis  ii.  13  and  x. 
8,  who  are  said  to  have  begotten  Xim- 
rod,  and  who  gave  Babylonia  a  new 
name,  i.e.,  Karduuiyash.  Their  de- 
scendants were  the  Kaldi  or  Chaldeans. 
The  first  of  these  kings  referred  to  in 
the  correspondence  was  Karaindash,  a 
contemporary  of  Amenophis  III.  A 
kiug,  whose  name  is  doubtfully  read 
Kalimma  »Sin,  and  some  of  whose  let- 
ters have  been  preserved,  was  perhaps 
his  son.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  tells 
us  that  it  had  been  his  custom  to  give 
his  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  kings 
of  some  countrv  whose  name  cannot 
be  definitely  read.  In  a  letter  written 
by  Amenophis  III.  to  him,  the  Egj-p- 
tian  king  begins  thus  :  — 

To  Kalimma  Sin,  king  of  Kardnniyash, 
my  brother,  thus  saith  Amenophis,  the 
Great  King,  the  King  of  Egypt,  thy  brother. 
I  am  well,  may  it  be  well  with  thee,  with 
thy  government,  with  thy  wives,  with  thy 
children,  with  thy  nobles,  with  thy  horses 


and  with  thy  chariots,  and  may  there  be 
great  peace  in  thy  land  ;  with  me  it  is  well 
with  my  government,  with  my  wives,  with 
my  children,  with  my  nobles,  with  my 
horses,  with  my  cliariots,  and  with  my 
troops,  and  there  is  great  x)eace  in  my  land. 

This  shows  the  style  in  which  the  cor- 
respondence  was  framed.     From   the 
letters  it  would  appear  that  the  father 
of  Kalimma  Sin  had  given  his  daugliter 
in  marriage  to  Amenophis  III.,   who 
had  asked  that  Kalimma  Sin  would  also 
send  his  daughter  Sukharti   (i.e.,   the 
Little   One)   to  join  his  harem.     The 
Babylonian     king     had     replied     that 
^^  since  her  marriage  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  his  sister,  and  no  one  knew 
whether  she  was  alive  or  dead ; "  im- 
plying that  until  news  of  the  aunt  was 
received  he  would  not  trust  the  niece 
in  Egypt,  and  he  adds  that   when   he 
sent  Rika  son  of  Zakara  and  other  hi<rh 
officials  to  bring  back  news  of  his  sister, 
although  all  the  wives  were  trotted  out 
for  inspection,   and   a  certain  woman 
had  been  pointed  out  as  his  sister,  he 
said  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  rec- 
ognize her  and  to  be  sure  that  she  was 
not  a  native  of  the  land  of  Gagaya,  or 
of  Khani-rabbat,  or  of  Ugarit  ;  and  he 
asked  for  some  assurance  as  to  whether 
his  sister  was  dead  or  alive.     He  fur- 
ther asked  for  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian 
princess.      In  his  reply  to  this  letter, 
Amenophis  refei*s  to  some  uncivil  mes- 
sage which  his  father  Thothmes   IV. 
had  apparently  sent,  which  he  says  he 
would  not  discuss,  and  which  he  asks 
may  be    forgotten,  as    he   wishes    for 
brotherhood  to  be  maintained  between 
Egypt  and  Babylon.     In  reference  to 
the    complaint    about    no    satisfactory 
news  having  been  received  of  the  prin- 
cess, he  says  that  none  of  the  envoys 
who  had  been  sent  were  old  enough  to 
remember  her,  and  he  begs  Kalimma 
Sin  to  send  a  man  of  weight  who  had 
conversed  with  her  and  who  would  be 
able  to  recognize  her,  and  to  report  that 
she  was  well  and  happy,  and  he  calls 
his  god  Amen  to  witness  that  this  was 
so.     He  also  goes  on  to  press  again  that 
he  would  send  him  his  daughter  (for 
whom  he  was  prepared  to  pay  a  hand- 
some dowry,  far  richer  than  bad  been 
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given  by  the  other  kings  with  whom  he 
had  foiTned  similar  alliances),  and  to 
ask  for  a  contingent  of  soldiers  ;  and 
sends  a  messenger  to  arrange  a  treaty, 
the  condition  of  which  was  that  cer- 
tain duties  should  be  levied  upon  gold, 
silver,  oil,  and  clothing,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  value  which  any  Mesopotamian 
travelling  in  Egypt  should  offer  for 
sale.  He  also  promised  to  send  him 
back  his  chariots  laden  with  oil. 

Anienophis  apparently  treated  the 
request  for  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own 
daughters  as  an  impeilinence  ;  and  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  The  daughter 
of  the  king  of  the  land  of  Egypt  hath 
never  been  given  to  a  nobody."  In 
his  reply  Kalimma  Sin  said  that  he  had 
no  soldiers,  and  that  his  daughter  was 
not  beautiful.  He  nevertheless  goes  on 
to  discuss  the  loan  of  a  quantity  of  gold 
to  be  treated  as  her  dowry,  and  which 
he  hopes  may  reach  him  during  the 
time  of  harvest,  since  he  wishes  to  pay 
to  the  temple  the  rest  of  an  offering 
which  he  had  vowed. 

In  answer  to  the  Egyptian  king's 
caustic  phrase  about  his  daughter,  he 
says,  "  Thou  art  king,  and  canst  act  as 
thou  pleasest ;  and  if  thou  wilt  give  (her 
tome),  who  shall  say  a  word  (against 
it)  ? "  and  then  ho  suggests  a  rather 
amusing  alternative.  "Surely,"  he 
says,  "  there  be  daughters  of  nobles  ? 
who  are  beautiful  women  in  (Egypt). 
Now  if  thou  knowest  a  beautiful  lady, 
I  beseech  thee  to  send  her  unto  me,  for 
who  here  could  say  that  she  is  not  a 
princess  ?  But  if  thou  wilt  not  send 
such  an  one,  then  dost  thou  not  act  as 
a  friend  and  a  brother  should.  Now 
even  as  thou,  because  we  are  connected 
with  each  other,  hast  written  unto  me 
concerning  a  marriage  (with  my  daugh- 
ter), so  because  of  our  brotherhood  and 
friendship,  and  because  we  are  con- 
nected, have  I  also  written  unto  thee 
concerning  a  marriage  (with  thy  daugh- 
ter). Why  has  not  my  brother  sent  me 
a  wife  ?  Inasmuch  as  thou  hast  not 
sent  a  wife,  in  like  manner  will  I  do 
unto  thee,  and  will  hinder  any  (Meso- 
potamian) lady  from  going  into  Egypt." 

Whatever  difficulties  arose  were  ap- 
parently got  over,  for  in  a  subsequent 


letter  Kalimma  Sin  writes :  **  With 
reference  to  thy  request  that  my  daugh- 
ter Sukharti  be  given  to  thee  to  wife, 
my  daughter  Sukharti  hath  now  come 
to  the  age  of  puberty,  and  may  be  mar- 
ried. If  thou  wilt  write  unto  me,  she 
shall  be  brought  unto  thee."  The  let- 
ters do  not  enable  us  to  carry  the  inter- 
esting story  further. 

Presently  the  correspondence  was 
renewed  between  the  Egyptian  court 
and  a  successor  of  Kalimma  Sin,  named 
Burraburiyash,  who  styles  himself  son 
of  Kurigalzu,  and  who  mentions  how 
Karaindash,  one  of  his  predecessors, 
had  had  friendly  relations  with  Ameno- 
phis  III.  In  these  letters  the  Egyptian 
kings  are  referred  to  by  their  throne 
names  or  preenomens.  Thus  Ameno- 
phis  III.  is  styled  Mimmuriya,  Nim- 
muriya,  or  Immuriya,  representing  that 
king's  prsenomen  Neb-Mat-Ka  ;  while 
that  of  Amenophis  IV.,  is  given  as 
Napkhurriya,  i.e.,  Nefer-cheperu-Ra, 
being  the  first  portion  of  his  prseno- 
men. 

From  a  letter  of  Bun*aburiyash, 
written  to  Amenophis  IV.,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Kinakhians  or  Canaanites 
had  invited  his  father  Kurigalzu  to  join 
them  in  an  attack  upon  Kannishat,  a 
district  under  the  Egyptian  suzerainty, 
and  that,  after  consultation  with  him- 
self, he  had  not  only  refused  but  threat- 
ened them  with  punishment  if  they 
ventured  to  do  so.  A  reference  to  this 
invitation  in  one  of  the  letters  from 
Syria  shows  it  was  sent  by  Aziru,  the 
governor  of  the  Amorite  country.  It 
seems  the  Canaanites  had  now  actually 
commenced  hostile  proceedings.  The 
Babylonian  king  goes  on  to  remind 
Amenophis  that  so  long  as  they  two 
were  united  the  rebels  would  be  help- 
less to  do  any  harm,  and  he  sends  him 
a  present  of  three  manehs  of  lapis- 
lazuli,  and  five  pairs  of  horses  for  five 
wooden  chariots.  He  in  return  com- 
plains that  Amenophis  had  only  sent 
him  two  manehs  of  gold,  a  much 
smaller  quantity  than  his  father  was 
accustomed  to  give  him,  and  he  begs 
him  to  send  at  least  half  of  what  his 
father  used  to  send.  This,  he  says,  he 
needed  for  contributions  which  he  had 
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promised  towards  the  support  of   the 
god  of  his  native  land. 

In  another  letter  he  reverts  again  to 
these  gifts,  and  asks  Amenophis  lY.  to 
send  him  much  gold,  which  he  wants 
for  the  folding  doors  of  the  temple  and 
palace  he  had  undeitaken  to  build  ;  he 
promises  to  send  anything  he  wishes  of 
the  products  of  his  land  in  return. 
Meanwhile,  he  sends  him  some  ala- 
baster, five  chariots  of  wood,  and  four- 
teen spans  of  horses.  In  another  letter 
he  writes  to  say  that  the  envoys  which 
he  had  sent  to  Egypt  with  Akhi-dhabu 
(i.e.,  the  Hebrew  name  Ahitub),  with 
presents  for  the  king,  had  been  slain  by 
the  Canaanites  in  a  place  called  Kekhin- 
natuni,  or  Kitin-natuni,  and  the  gifts 
had  been  waylaid  by  the  escort  —  under 
Sum  Adda,  the  son  of  Balime  (i.e.,  Ba- 
laam), and  Sutana,  the  son  of  Zarata,  of 
the  city  of  Akku  (i.e.,  Akkho  or  Acre) 
—  who  were  subjects  of  Amenophis,  and 
he  asks  that  the  robbers  might  be  put 
to  death.  Among  other  outrages,  one 
of  his  envoys  had  had  his  feet  cut  off, 
and  another  had  been  made  to  stand  on 
his  head.  In  another  letter  he  com- 
plains that  two  Egyptian  officials  named 
Biryamaza  and  Famahu  had  pillaged 
a  caravan  which  he  had  sent  to  Egypt 
under  the  charge  of  Salimu.  In  another 
letter  Burraburiyash  frankly  calls  his 
correspondent's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  three  embassies  had  come  from 
Egypt  without  bringing  any  presents, 
and  that  he  would  therefore  send  no 
gifts  back.  "  If  thou  hast  nothing  of 
value  for  me,"  he  says,  "  then  I  have 
nothing  of  value  for  thee."  He  next 
complains  that  one  envoy  who  had 
taken  twenty  manehs  of  gold  had  only 
delivered  five,  which  he  had  refused  to 
accept.  It  would  seem  that  Ameno- 
phis ly.  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Babylonian  king,  a  fact  not  previously 
known,  and  the  latter  now  sends  a 
present  of  two  manehs  of  lapis-lazuli 
for  his  son-in-law,  and  various  gifts  for 
"  my  daughter,  the  wife  of  my  son." 
In  another  letter  we  read  of  some  rich 
presents  being  sent  by  his  messenger 
Shutti,  apparently  as  a  dowry  for  the 
princess,  including  an  ivory  and  gold 
throne,  wooden    and    golden  thrones, 


and  a  number  of  gold  objects,  the 
weights  of  which  are  specified.  The 
long  Ust  of  objects,  including  many 
kinds  of  precious  stones  and  of  artistic 
furniture,  etc.,  whose  specific  names 
cannot  as  yet  be  translated,  is  a  good 
measure  of  the  extraordinary  wealth 
and  luxury  which  then  prevailed. 

While  a  considerable  number  of  let- 
ters passed  between  the  rulers  of  Egypt 
and  Babylonia,  we  have  one  letter  sent 
to  Amenophis  IV.  by  Asshur-yuballidh, 
king  of  Assyria.  In  this  he  expresses 
the  pleasure  he  had  had  in  receiving 
his  envoys,  and  he  says  he  had  sent  him 
a  choice  chariot  with  two  white  hoi*ses 
and  their  harness,  and  a  seal  of  white 
alabaster.  He  goes  on  to  complain  that 
whereas  the  king  of  Egypt  had  sent  his 
father,  Asshur-nadin-akhi,  twenty  ma- 
nehs of  gold,  and  a  similar  quantity  to 
the  king  of  Khani-rabbat,^  similar  pres- 
ents had  now  been  withheld,  and  he 
asks  him  to  despatch  much  gold,  and  to 
let  his  envoys  take  in  return  what  they 
liked.  He  also  speaks  of  Uie  difficulties 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries,  owing  to  the  raids  of  the  Suti 
or  Bedouin  robbers. 

Turning  from  these  two  ancient  pow- 
ers of  Mesopotamia,  we  next  have  a 
very  intei^esting  series  of  letters  from 
the  king  of  a  country  called  Mitanni. 
The  situation  of  Mitanni  has  been  a 
good  deal  discussed,  and  the  subject 
has  been  especially  treated  at  some 
length  by  Dr.  Jensen.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  lay  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Balikh,  in  the  district 
of  which  Harran  was  the  principal 
town.  The  people,  so  far  as  their  lan- 
guage can  be  made  out  from  the  lettera 
written  in  it,  spoke  a  tongue  like  the 
old  language  of  Armenia,  in  which  tlie 
Yannic  inscriptions  are  written.  The 
language  has  been  styled  Alarodian, 
from  the  name  given  to  the  people  liv- 
ing in  Armenia  by  Herodotus;*  and, 
according  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Sayce, 
whose  interoretation    of   the  Yan  in- 


1  /.e.,  Khani  the  Great,  which  Delltnch  has 
shown  good  grottndB  for  identifying  with  **The 
Great  Land  of  the  Kheta,"  or  Hlttttet,  ot  the 
EgyptianB. 

«  See  Herod,  til.  94,  vll.  79. 
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8criptiou8  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
triumphs  of  modern  science,  it  was 
closely  related  to  G^orgian.  The  Mi- 
tannians  apparently  occupied  the  dis- 
trict of  Harrau  after  the  migi'ation  of 
the  Hebrews.  It  is  curious  that  this 
district  was  afterwards  called  Beth 
Adini,  which  seems  to  connect  it  with 
the  worship  of  Aten,  and  increases  the 
probability  of  the  Aten  worship  having 
reached  Egypt  from  Mitanni.  The 
native  name  of  the  country  was  appar- 
ently Murrukhe. 

^tanni  is  named  in  an  inscription  of 
Thothmes  III.,  while  in  another  of 
Amenophis  II.,  at  Thebes,  the  king  of 
Mitanni  is  mentioned  as  bringing  him 
tribute.  With  Kamses  III.  the  name 
disappears  entirely  from  the  Egyptian 
records,  and  the  country  was  apparently 
conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  whose 
king,  Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  went  there  to 
hunt  wild  cattle. 

In  one  letter  we  are  told  that  Thoth- 
mes lY.  had  asked  Artatama,  king  of 
Mitanni,  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
who  had  only  been  sent  after  the  re- 
quest had  been  preferred  five  or  six 
times.  A  similar  request  was  made  by 
Amenophis  III.  to  Shutarua,  the  son  of 
Artatama,  who  sent  him  his  daughter 
Gilukhipa,  and  among  other  things 
Amenophis  sent  in  return  an  oblation- 
dish  and  a  cup  of  solid  gold. 

An  Egyptian  scarab  which  has  been 
known  for  some  time  mentions  the  mar- 
riage of  Amenophis  III.,  in  his  tenth 
year,  with  a  princess  of  Naharina^ 
named  Kilkipa,  the  daughter  of  Shu- 
tarna,  who  was  no  doubt  the  same 
person.  We  are  further  told  that  she 
arrived  in  Egypt  with  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  attendants.  The  lettera 
of  the  king  of  Mitanni  contain  refer- 
ences to  this  princess,  and  prove  that 
the  country  known  as  Xaharina  to  tlie 
Egyptians,  or  perhaps  one  part  of  it, 
was  the  same  as  Mitanni. 

Shutarna  was  succeeded  by  his  sou 
Artashumara.  He  was  soon  after  slain 
by  rebels,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Tushratta,  who,  although 
very  young,  put  down  the  rebels  and 
mounted  the  throne.  He  next  seems 
to  have  attacked  the  king  of  the  Hit« 


tites,  who  had  invaded  his  country  to 
help  the  rebels,  and  killed  him.  He 
then  sent  to  Amenophis  to  renew  the 
alliance  between  the  two  countries,  and 
sent  him  a  present  of  a  chariot,  two 
horses,  a  youth  and  a  maiden  from  the 
spoil  captured  from  the  Hittites,  with 
live  pairs  of  horses  from  his  own  sta- 
bles, and  also  some  gold  objects  and  a 
vase  of  anointing  oil  as  a  present  to  his 
sister  Gilukhipa,  and  he  begs  that 
Amenophis  will  send  back  his  messen- 
gers Giliya  and  Tunip-ipri,  and  that 
they  may  bring  him  word  that  Ameno- 
phis has  sent  him  a  present  to  rejoice 
his  heart. 

Presently  Amenophis  seems  to  have 
written  to  ask  Tushratta  for  the  hand  of 
his  daughter.  Mani,  the  Egyptian  en- 
voy on  this  occasion,  was  received  with 
great  honor  and  was  shown  the  young 
princess,  and,  Tushratta  says,  he  would 
report  to  his  master  how  fair  she  was. 
He  hopes  she  will  have  a  happy  life  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  prays  that  Ish- 
tar,  the  goddess  of  Mitanni,  and  Amen, 
the  god  of  Egypt,  may  mould  her  to 
please  the  will  of  Amenophis.  He 
then  goes  on  to  say  how  he  is  getting 
ready  for  him  some  articles  used  in  the 
war  or  the  chase,  and  he  goes  on  to  beg 
the  Egyptian  king  to  send  him  "  plenty 
of  gold,  gold  which  cannot  be  counted, 
more  gold  than  he  sent  his  father,  since 
in  the  midst  of  Egypt  gold  was  as  plen- 
tiful as  dust."  But  he  adds,  "  whatso- 
ever my  brother  sendeth  I  shall  be 
greatly  pleased."  While  he  would  not 
offend  his  brother  by  asking  for  gold, 
on  the  other  hand  he  did  not  himself 
wish  to  be  offended  by  having  anything 
less  than  a  large  quantity  of  gold  sent 
to  him.  His  need  for  gold  was  chieflv 
for  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred 
in  sending  to  Egypt  the  presents  which 
his  grandfather  had  promised  the  king. 
Among  the  gifts  which  Tushratta  sent 
the  Egyptian  king,  there  are  named  a 
large  gold  object  inlaid  with  lapis-lazuli, 
a  gold  vessel  inlaid  with  the  same,  a 
necklace  of  khanuli  stones,  and  other 
precious  things  ;  ten  pairs  of  horses, 
ten  wooden  chariots,  with  their  fittings 
complete,  and  thirty  eunuchs. 

In  the  case  of  Mitanni,  as  in  that  of 
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Babylonia,  we  have  a  most  claboi-ate 
list  of  rich  objects  sent  by  the  king  as  a 
dowry  for  his  daughter,  whose  number 
and  value  are  quite  astonishing  when 
we  consider  what  a  small  community 
Mitanni  then  was.  It  is  a  pity  that  so 
many  of  the  names  are  untranslatable. 
In  his  letters  Tushratta  appeals  to  Rim- 
mon  and  Isht^r  as  the  gods  of  Mitanni. 
Oppert  compares  the  name  Tushratta 
with  that  of  Chushan-rishathaim  of 
Judges  iii.  8-10,  who  subdued  Israel 
eight  years,  and  who  was  the  ruler  of 
Aram  Naharaim  (Mesopotamia). 

Mitanni  is  not  the  only  country  in- 
habited by  a  strange  people  whose  king 
corresponded  with  the  king  of  Egypt. 
We  have  among  the  tablets  one  written 
from  the  king  of  what  was  once  read  as 
Arzapa,  and  was  identified  by  Haldvy 
with  Rezeph  on  the  Euphrates,  five  or 
six  miles  north  of  Palmyra,  but  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Sayce  the  name  ought 
to  read  Arsama  or  Arsawa,  which  would 
do  away  with  this  identification.  Its 
language,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  seems 
to  have  had  affinities  with  the  Ilittite, 
and  its  king's  name,  Tarkhu-un-da-ra- 
duush,  is  compounded  with  the  well- 
known  Hittite  particle  Tarkhu,  which 
occui-s  in  more  than  one  Hittite  personal 
and  geographical  name  ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Arsawa  is  another  name  for 
Khani-rabbat  or  the  Laud  of  the  Great 
Hittites,  which  we  know  had  intercourse 
with  Egypt  at  this  time.  The  cor- 
respondence in  this  case  also  refers 
to  negotiations  for  a  royal  marriage. 
Tarkhundaradus  sent  a  messenger  to 
ask  for  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian  prin- 
cess, and  with  him  he  sent  a  number  of 
presents,  gold,  etc.,  as  a  peace  offering. 

Another  kingdom  whose  position  is 
not  quite  known,  but  which  possibly 
bordered  on  Phoenicia  on  the  north,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Paltos,  and  may 
be  represented  by  a  part  of  the  later 
Cllicia,  and  which  was  apparently  occu- 
pied by  an  Aramaean  race,  was  that 
known  as  Alasliiya  ;  a  docket  on  one  of 
the  tablets  tells  us  that  it  was  the 
same  as  the  Alesa  of  the  Egyptians. 
Like  the  people  of  Mitanni,  the  Alashi- 
yans  worshipped  the  Babylonian  gods 
Nergal  and  Ishtar.    The  letters  of  the 


king  of  Alashiya  to  Amenophis  lY.  are 
for  the  most  part  in  a  very  fragmentary 
condition.  One  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  is  tolerably  perfect,  begins  with 
the  usual  greetings,  and  the  king  goes 
on  to  say  that  he  is  sending  a  messenger 
to  Egypt  with  five  hundred  pieces  of 
bronze,  and  prays  Amenophis  not  to  be 
offended  at  the  smallness  of  the  quan- 
tity, since  the  hand  of  Kergal  (i.e.,  the 
pestilence)  was  upon  the  land,  and  had 
killed  his  people,  so  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  continue  its  manufacture. 
This  notice  is  particularly  interesting 
as  perhaps  defining  the  district  from 
which  the  Egyptians  obtained  their 
bronze.  He  begs  the  Egyptian  king  to 
send  him  back  the  two  messengers  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  he  promises  to 
send  him  in  future  as  much  bronze  as 
he  may  wish  to  have,  and  asks  to  have 
some  silver  sent  to  him  in  return,  which 
he  needs  for  an  offering  to  his  gods. 
He  also  sends  by  the  same  messenger 
an  ox,  two  measures  of  choice  oil,  and 
some  runnel's  swifter  than  eagles.  He 
goes  on  to  ask  that  the  property  of  one 
of  his  subjects,  who  had  died  in  Egypt, 
might  be  sent  to  his  relatives  who  lived 
in  Alashiya.  He  explains  the  delay  in 
sending  back  an  Egyptian  messenger  by 
the  pestilence  which  then  raged,  and  of 
which  his  son  had  died,  and  begs  the 
king  of  Egypt  that  he  will  not  make 
any  treaty  with  his  neighbors  the  kings 
of  Khita  (i.e.,  of  the  Hittites)  or  of 
Shankar,  and  promises  that  whatever 
gifts  they  may  send  to  Egypt  he  will 
forward  with  an  additional  present  from 
himself.  Shankar  has  been  identified  by 
some  writers  with  Shinar,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  represent  Babylonia,  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  editors  of  the 
British  Museum  volume  are  right  when 
they  identify  it  with  a  district  named  in 
the  Egyptian  insciiptions  as  Shankar, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  situated 
near  Khita  and  Alesa.  It  was  famous 
for  its  horses,  and  its  name  probably 
survives  in  that  of  the  Singar  hills. 

In  a  letter  at  Berlin  the  king  of 
Alashiya  says  that  he  is  not  responsible 
for  the  ill-doings  of  the  people  of  Lukki, 
in  which  name  we  may  perhaps  recog" 
nize  the  Lycians  of  the  Greeks. 
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Among  the  principalities  owning  al- 
legiance to  the  Egyptian  king  at  this 
lime  were  the  two  small  states  of  Ni 
and  Nukhashshi  or  Anaugas  on  the 
Euphrates.  In  reference  to  the  latter 
we  have  a  curious  letter  from  a  certain 
Bimmon  Nirari,  or  Adar  Nirari,  who 
addresses  the  Pharaoh  as  his  father, 
which,  as  Mr.  Boscawen  argues,  means 
no  more  than  a  form  of  respect.  In 
this  letter  he  says  that  Manakhbirja 
(i.e.,  Men-cheper  Ra,  the  throne-name 
of  Thothmes  III.)  had  anointed  a  cer- 
tain chief,  whose  name  is  illegible,  as 
king  of  Nukhashshi,  and  had  apparently 
afterwards  proclaimed  Kiaribi  as  king 
there.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Hittites  were  attacking  the  place,  and 
he  asks  that  troops  may  be  sent  to  him. 
As  we  shall  see,  both  Nukhashshi  and 
Ni  actually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hittites.  Nukhashshi,  according  to 
Haldvy,  means  the  land  of  copper,  and 
he  identifies  it  with  Aram  Zobah, 
whence  David  drew  exceeding  much 
bi-ass  (2  Sam.  viii.  8).  Zimmern  doubts 
this  identification. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Egyptian  in- 
tercourse with  Syria.  We  need  hardly 
remind  our  readers  how  interesting  to 
every  student  of  history,  and  notablj'  to 
every  student  of  the  Bible,  it  is  to  re- 
cover any  information,  however  frag- 
mentary, disclosing  the  condition  of 
Canaan  and  its  borders  before  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Hebrews.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  correspondence  we 
are  describing  is  so  fragmentary  that  we 
only  have  one  side  of  the  story,  and  that 
this  is  so  full  of  querulous  complaint 
and  of  the  formal  verbiage  of  diplomacy 
that  few  dramatic  or  interesting  facts 
are  recorded.  We  must  nevertheless 
be  thankful  that  something  has  been 
preserved.  As  Mr.  Sayce  says,  the 
correspondence  shows  that  Canaan  was 
at  this  time  in  much  the  same  political 
condition  as  India  is  at  present  under 
British  rule.  Many  of  the  cities  were 
under  Egyptian  governors,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  native 
nobility,  but  in  other  cases  the  native 
prince  had  been  allowed  to  retain  his 
title  and  a  certain  amount  of  power. 
He  was,  in  any  case,  required  to  pay 


tribute,  to  admit  an  Egyptian  garrison 
within  the  walls  of  his  city,  and  to  re- 
ceive from  time  to  time  the  visits  of  a 
specially  appointed  commissioner,  who 
bore  the  title  of  "gate-keeper,"  and 
corresponded  to  the  ''resident"  of  a 
protected  State  in  India.  At  times  a 
governor  existed  by  the  side  of  the  na- 
tive king,  whose  power  therefore  must 
have  been  merely  nominal.  Thus  we 
read  of  a  kini?  of  Sidon  called  Ilsfe  as 
well  as  of  the  governor.  The  territory 
of  the  capital  city  was  called  "  the 
country  of  the  king  "  of  Egypt  ;  and 
Egyptian  IchnganuU^  or  governors,  were 
imposed  upon  the  towns  within  it.  The 
authority  of  the  native  kings  moreover 
depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Egyp- 
tian sovereign. 

The  Egyptian  troops  in  Palestine, 
says  Mr.  Sayce,  consisted  of  the  tsabi 
matsarti,  or  "  soldiers  of  the  garrison," 
who  were  stationed  in  the  subject  cities, 
and  of  the  tsabi  bitdte^  "  the  soldiere  of 
the  palace,"  or  household  troops,  who 
were  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Egyptian  governor.  Besides  these 
there  were  the  tsabi  saruti,  "the  sol- 
diers of  the  kingdom,"  who  seem  to 
have  been  foreign  auxiliaries  ;  and  at 
times  also  the  amili  khabbati^  "  the 
plunderers,"  who  were  in  the  pay  of 
the  Egyptian  government.  Other  for- 
eigners who  were  prominent  as  stipen- 
diary troops  in  Egypt  at  a  much  later 
date  were  the  Shardani,  or  Sardinians. 
They  are  expressly  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  this  correspondence.  The 
vassal  princes  were  required  to  furnish 
soldiers,  horses,  and  chariots  when  re- 
quired to  do  so,  and  also  to  supply  grain 
and  other  provisions. 

When  the  Pharaoh  visited  Syria,  his 
feudatories  and  satraps  there  came  be- 
fore him  with  their  tribute  ;  in  some 
cases  their  daughters  joined  the  royal 
harem  ;  in  others  the  heirs  to  the  petty 
thrones  were  carried  off  and  kept  as 
hostages  until  the  death  of  father  or 
brother  opened  their  way  to  the  throne. 
A  continual  tribute  was  dragged  from 
the  not  too  wealthy  land,  and  no  doubt 
induced  the  revolts  and  plots  which  are 
so  continuously  mentioned  in  the  an- 
nals.   This  included  gold  and  silver, 
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slaves  and  horses,  cattle  and  sheep, 
corn,  oil,  wood,  ivory,  copper,  iron, 
and  other  metals ;  strange  animals, 
such  as  hears  and  elephants ;  chariots, 
armor,  domestic  furniture,  and  costly 
vessels.  Taxes  were  levied  on  the 
products  o^  the  land,  and  were  largely 
sent  into  the  treasury  in  kind,  and  in- 
cluded corn,  incense,  fresh  oil,  wine, 
fruit,  etc.  When  the  king  passed 
through  the  land,  the  soldiery  had  to 
he  hilleted  and  fed  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  great  highway  of  commerce 
went  along  the  coast  by  the  towns  of 
Gaza,  Askalon,  and  Joppa,  which  were 
much  older  than  the  Philistine  settle- 
ments on  this  coast  that  dated  from 
after  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty. Thence  the  road  crossed  Car- 
mel  and  entered  the  fruitful  valley  of 
the  Kishon,  where  lay  the  towns  of 
Megiddo,  Taanak,  Jiblcam,  etc.  The 
road  then  divided ;  one  line  turned 
again  towards  the  coast  and  traversed 
the  Phoenician  towns,  another  bifur- 
cated, one  branch  going  towards  Damas- 
cus and  thence  into  north  Syria,  while 
another  branch  went  by  Kadesh,  Ha- 
math,  and  Aleppo  towards  Carchemish, 
and  thence  by  Herran  and  Nisibin  into 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris  to  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  The  Syrians,  like  their 
neighbors  the  Phoenicians,  were  great 
ti-adei-s,  and  carried  on  in  fact  the  main 
work  of  exchanging  the  commodities 
of  the  ancient  world.  Besides  the 
overland  trade,  there  was  also  a  consid- 
erable trade  by  sea.  The  great  mari- 
time towns  on  the  coast  were  Sidon  (i.e., 
*'the  Fishing  town"),  and,  further 
south,  Sarepta,  —  so  called  from  Sor, 
"the  rock,"  a  town  described  in  an 
Egyptian  narrative  as  richer  in  fish  than 
in  land,  —  Tyre,  Akzib,  Akkho,  or 
Acre,  etc.  North  of  Sidon  lay  Beyrut 
and  Gebal  or  By  bios,  the  town  of  the 
great  goddess  (Baalat)  who  fell  in  love 
with  Adonis  ;  then  followed  Simyra,  or 
Zemar  (see  Gen.  x.  18),  the  modern 
Simir,  between  Tripoli  and  Amrit,  and 
Arvad. 

Syria  and  Phoenicia  were  situated  be- 
tween the  two  great  art  centres  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  had  been  alternately 
subject  to  each.     Their   people,  with 


small  originality  of  their  own,  had  a 
great  receptive  and  imitative  faculty^ 
and  readil}'  adopted  the  gods  and  the 
arts  of  their  neighbors  on  either  hand, 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians. 
The  early  Syrian  temples  were  built 
and  decorated  apparently  in  the  Egyp> 
tian  fashion,  while  the  gods  were  also 
fashioned  after  the  same  patterns. 
Egyptian  symbols,  such  as  the  winged 
solar  disc,  the  Urseus  snake,  the  hiero- 
glyph representing  life,  the  Scarab 
beetle,  the  hawk  of  Horus,  the  Sphinx 
—  all  these  were  impoiled  and  adopted. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  came  in  from 
Babylon  the  compound  animals,  —  the 
griffin,  the  winged  horse,  etc.  Occa- 
sionally the  two  inspirations  were  com- 
bined, as  in  the  figures  of  the  goddess 
Kadesh,  who  is  represented  like  the 
goddess  Hathor,  but  is  made  to  stand 
on  a  lion.  The  Syrian  Sphinx  also  bor- 
rowed wings  from  the  ideas  of  the 
Babylonians. 

At  this  time  the  Phoenicians  were  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  trading  commu- 
nity. The  rich  forests  of  Lebanon 
supplied  them  with  ample  timber  for 
their  ships,  and  they  held  the  copper 
mines  and  forests  of  Cyprus  (called  Asi 
or  Asebi,  by  the  Egyptians),  and  planted 
many  towns  there.  They  coasted  along 
the  south  shores  of  Asia  Minor  as  far  as 
Rhodes  and  the  ^gean,  planting  their 
colonies  and  factories  at  every  likely 
spot  for  trade  or  fishing  or  mining. 
The  islands  of  Melos,  Thera,  Oliaros, 
Thasos,  Crete,  and  Cytherawere  strewn 
with  their  colonies  and  settlements, 
and  they  no  doubt  planted  the  fii-st 
seeds  of  culture  among  the  Greeks  and 
other  aboriginal  peoples.  In  the  very 
oldest  towns  of  Greece  —  My  cense, 
Tiryns,  and  Orchomenos  —  we  find  nu- 
merous objects  of  metal  and  early  sig- 
net stones,  clearly  imported  by  the 
Phoenicians.  They  had  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  dyes,  and  notably  of 
the  purple  dye  so  valued  everywhere. 
They  had  frequent  and  regular  inter- 
course with  Egypt,  to  which  they  were 
subject.  They  were  in  fact  the  great 
traders  of  the  ancient  world.  They 
were  also  famous  handicraftsmen,  and 
among  the  precious  objects  imported 
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into  Ep^pt  none  were  more  sumptuous 
and  more  valued  than  the  gold  cups  and 
vases  brought  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
the  Syrians.  They  are  represented  on 
the  frescoes  in  the  tombs  of  many  curi- 
ous and  elegant  shapes.  They  were 
often  of  large  size,  had  handles  in  the 
shape  of  animals  or  the  human  figure, 
and  in  other  cases  were  shaped  like  the 
Greek  rhytons,  terminating  in  the  heads 
of  lions  or  other  animals,  and  so  con- 
structed that  they  could  not  be  put 
down  till  emptied.  Others  had  flowers 
or  tall  ornaments  ranged  round  their 
edges.  They  were  inlaid  with  cloisonni 
work  formed  of  a  pavement  of  lapis- 
lazuli,  etc.,  arranged  in  patterns.  The 
enormous  number  of  such  cups  and  of 
the  gold  and  silver  which  the  Egyptians 
took  away  from  Syria  at  this  time  is 
almost  incredible,  and  proves  the 
wealth  of  the  countr}-,  and  also  what 
cruel  tax-mastei*s  the  great  empires  of 
the  Old  World  were. 

It  was  not  only  their  gold  cups  for 
which  the  Semitic  peoples  of  Palestine 
and  its  borders  wore  then  famous.  It 
is  not  very  certain  whether  we  can 
carry  back  the  manufacture  of  glass  for 
which  Sidon  was  afterwards  so  famous 
to  this  early  date,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Phoenicians  were  adepts 
at  making  scambs  and  other  objects  out 
of  glazed  pottery,  as  the  Egyptians 
were  ;  and  lapis-lazuli  was  imitated  by 
a  blue  opaque  paste,  of  which  small 
objects  were  moulded,  which  have  been 
found  both  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia, 
and  one  of  the  presents  offered  to 
Tliothmes  III.  was  a  head  of  a  ram  of 
this  substance,  which  weighed  fifteen 
Egyptian  ounces,  or  twenty-one  hun- 
dred grains.  This  was  offered  by  the 
king  of  Shankar,  but  was  probably  of 
Phoenician  manufacture. 

The  Syrians  were  then,  as  now,  fa- 
mous manufacturers  of  rugs  and  car- 
pets. Their  colder  climate  necessiUited 
warmer  clothes  (which  were  made  of 
wool  and  camel's  hair)  than  the  linen 
costumes  of  the  Egyptians.  They  ex- 
celled in  the  manufacture  of  parti-col- 
ored textiles,  which  were  ornamented 
with  rosettes,  mseanders,  plants,  etc., 
and  were  exported  to  Egypt  for  dec- 


orating the  houses.  In  the  grave  of 
Hui,  at  Thebes,  we  have  representa- 
tions of  Syrians,  whose  sharp  features 
and  pointed  beards  distinguished  them 
from  the  Egyptians.  They  are  dressed 
in  gay  parti-colored  robes,  tightly 
girdled  and  bound  round  them.  Beau- 
tifully wrought  gold  vessels  are  also 
represented,  some  of  them  apparently 
containing  artificial  flowers.  There  are 
also  dishes  laden  with  lapis-lazuli  and  a 
red  kind  of  precious  stone.  In  one  an 
attendant  leads  a  lion,  another  a  pair  of 
horses,  while  a  third  carries  a  panther 
skin,  etc.  Syria  is  thus  shown  to  have 
been  a  great  artistic  centre  ;  it  also  had 
great  mineral  wealth.  The  mountains 
of  Lebanon  and  Amanus  were  the  chief 
sources  of  the  metals  and  of  the  fine 
timber  so  necessary  to  the  people  of 
the  Nile  and  Euphrates,  who  lived 
where  timber  trees  were  almost  un- 
known, and  which  produced  no  metals 
themselves. 

While  we  have  ample  lists  of  the 
various  presents  sent  by  the  Syrian 
princes,  and  others,  to  Egypt  at  this 
time,  it  is  a  singular  and  suggestive  fact 
that  neither  the  camel  nor  the  sheep 
occurs  among  them,  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  neither  of  these  animals  was  then 
known  in  Syria.  The  absence  of  the 
camel  is  certainly  unexpected,  for  the 
correspondence  shows  that  there  was  a 
widespread  and  continuous  interna- 
tional communication  at  this  time. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appre- 
ciate the  remaining  letters  found  at 
Tell  el-Amarna,  to  ^hich  we  will  turn. 
They  disclose  a  truly  curious  state  of 
things  all  over  Palestine  and  Syria. 
Two  facts  at  once  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  student :  one  is  the  absence  from 
the  lettera  of  the  tribal  names  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  occupy  so  marked  a 
place  in  tlie  Books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Ilittites  and  the  Amorites,  or  "  moun- 
taineers," the  rest  are  not  specifically 
named.  The  second  point  is  the  com- 
plete absence  of  any  trace  of  the  He- 
brews, unless  we  are  to  recoscnize  them, 
as  some  suppose-,  in  the  Khabiri  to  be 
presently  named.  From  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  there  were 
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feuds  and  civil  strife  going  on  among 
the  local  chiefs  and  governors,  as  there 
used  to  be  among  the  Scottish  clans. 
While  all  professed  to  be  faithful  and 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Egyptian  king, 
they  accused  each  other  of  treachery 
and  of  ill-doing,  and  they  fought  and 
killed  each  other  with  impunity.  It  is 
certainly  curious  to  get  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  political  struggles  of  the 
fifteenth  century  B.C.,  and  to  find  in 
the  same  repository,  letters  written 
from  various  officials  to  their  sovereign, 
accusing  each  other  of  treachery  and 
other  crimes.  It  is  a  pity  the  tablets 
are  so  broken  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  quite  connected  story,  but  this 
seems  plain  that  the  letters  disclose  no 
general  revolt  against  Egypt,  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  Egypt  lost  her 
hold  upon  tlie  country  at  all,  except  the 
northern  districts,  which  were  soon 
after  tliis  time  conquered  by  the  Hit- 
tites. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  fact  to  show 
that  the  civil  strife  which  the  corre- 
spondence proves  existed  in  Syria  at 
this  time  was  not  its  normal  condition. 
It  was  as  much  the  policy  of  the  Egyp- 
tian kings  to  govern  according  to  the 
maxim  *'  Divide  et  impera,"  as  it  was 
that  of  Napoleon  I.  and  Emperor  Nich- 
olas to  do  the  same  in  Germany.  The 
Egyptians  were  not  essentially  a  war- 
like race,  and  they  could  spare  few 
soldiers  as  garrisons.  They  carried  off 
hostages,  but  for  the  most  part  left  the 
local  administration  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  chiefs,  allowing  them  to  intrigue 
against  and  fight  each  other  so  long  as 
they  preserved  a  nominal  suzerainty 
and  received  their  tribute  regularly.  It 
is  fortunate  for  the  history  of  the  world 
perhaps  that  this  was  so,  for  it  probably 
led  to  the  civic  prosperity  and  the  crea- 
tion of  the  enterprise,  wealth,  and  naval 
power  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  the 
mothers  of  Greek  art,  and  of  many 
Greek  political  ideas. 

It  would  appear  that  the  principal 
Egyptian  official  at  this  time  in  Pales- 
tine was  Yankhamu,  and  he  is  found 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  must  have  had  his 
hands  very  full  in  controlling  the  vari- 


ous rival  claims  of  the  different  local 
chiefs.  In  their  correspondence  with 
the  king  some  of  them  refer  to  him  for 
their  character ;  others  say  that  they 
liave  sent  him  troops  ;  others  complain 
of  his  conduct.  At  one  time  again  he 
seems  to  have  been  friendly  with  some 
governor,  and  presently  at  feud  with 
him.  One  of  them  complains  that  he 
favored  the  Khabiri  or  Confederates, 
who  lived  about  Hebron,  instead  of  sup- 
porting the  local  chiefs  ;  another  tells 
the  king  openly  that  the  losses  he  had 
sustained  were  due  to  the  ineptitude  of 
Yankhamu.  Fin  all  v,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Egyptian  king  asked  Shibti  Adda 
to  furnish  a  confidential  report  as  to  the 
fidelity  of  Yankhamu.  That  officer  re- 
plied that  "  he  is  a  faithful  sei-vant  of 
the  king,  and  the  dust  of  the  king-s 
feet."  Yankhamu  apparently  had  his 
headquarters  in  the  rich  corn  district 
of  Yarmuda,  the  Jarmuth  of  Joshua 
X.  3. 

In  addition  to  Yankhamu,  we  have 
references  to  other  Egyptian  deputies 
and  commissaries.  Thus  a  peraonage, 
named  Amanappa,  who  was  clearly  an 
Egyptian,  as  is  shown  by  his  name, 
Amen-apt,  is  mentioned  several  times 
in  the  letters  of  the  governor  of  Gebal. 
In  one  of  them  he  is  apostrophized 
thus  :  "  To  Amanappa,  my  father,  thus 
saith  thy  son,  Kib  Adda.  I  prostrate 
myself  before  the  feet  of  my  father,  and 
may  the  Lady  of  Gebal  give  thee  favor 
in  the  sight  of  the  king  my  lord."  He 
asks  why  Amanappa  does  not  describe 
the  real  state  of  things  to  the  king,  and 
why  he  does  not  set  out  to  attack  the 
rebels,  and  he  begs  him  to  report  to  the 
king  some  of  his  past  services  which 
were  known  to  him,  for  he  says,  "  Thou 
art  my  father  and  master,  and  I  tnist  in 
thee."  In  another  letter  written  to  the 
same  commissary  by  the  same  governor, 
he  prays  that  Amen,  the  great  god  of 
Thebes,  may  give  him  favor  in  the  sight 
of  the  king,  and  he  presses  him  to  send 
help  to  the  land  of  Amurri  (i.e.,  of  the 
Amorites),  where  the  rebels  were  mak- 
ing way. 

From  a  letter  of  Urdya,  the  governor 
of  Askalon,  it  w^ould  appear  that  the 
lupdkn  or  Egyptian  commissary  in  that 
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district  was  Bianapa,^  wliose  orders 
Urdya  says  he  will  obey.  Eianapa  also 
had  supervision  over  Pu  Adda  (i.e., 
"  order  of  the  god  Hadad  "),  the  gov- 
ernor of  Urza  (a  coast  town  mentioned 
in  the  campaign  of  Thothmes  III.).  It 
seems  that  he  had  treated  the  lupoku 
uncivilly,  and  when  the  Egyptian  king 
sent  to  complain  he  assures  the  king 
that  he  will  in  future  regard  Eianapa  as 
he  would  his  Majesty,  "  mighty  like 
the  sun-god  in  heaven."  In  another 
letter  he  says  he  is  vigilantly  guarding 
the  territory  under  his  care,  protests 
his  devotion,  and  refers,  in  proof  of  it, 
to  some  friendly  acts  he  had  done  to  a 
neighboring  governor  named  Shashi- 
khashi. 

Another  Egyptian  commissary  was 
Pahura,  who  is  referred  to  in  the  letters 
of  the  governor  of  Jerusalem.  In  one 
of  these  Pahura  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
Gaza,  and  the  king  is  asked  to  supply 
him  with  fifty  soldiers.  He  was  appar- 
ently, as  Mr.  Sayce  points  out,  the  Paur 
whose  grave  has  been  lately  found  by 
Mr.  Wilbour.  The  commander  of  the 
Egyptian  guard  at  Jerusalem  was  named 
Khapi  (t.6.,  Hapi),  and  is  called  the  son 
of  Miyariya  (i.e.,  Meri-Ra).  He  is 
otherwise  known  from  the  Egyptian 
monuments  as  the  father  of  Amen 
Hotpu,  the  erector  of  the  colossus  of 
Memnon.  Amen  Hotpu  is  himself  re- 
ferred to  in  the  correspondence,  where- 
his  name  is  written  Aman  Khatbi.  The 
spelling  of  the  name  in  the  correspond- 
ence, says  Mr.  Sayce,  confirms  Mas- 
pero's  transliteration  of  the  Egyptian 
word  generally  read  Hotep  by  Hotpu. 
From  the  letters  it  would  appear  that 
Amen  Hotpu  had  authority  in  the  dis- 
trict afterwards  occupied  by  tlie  tribe 
of  Issachar,  where  he  had  a  tierce 
struggle  with  the  plundering  tribes 
around.  This  appears  from  a  letter 
written  by  the  governor  of  Khazi. 

Another  commissioner  was  named 
Suta  (probably  the  Egyptian  name  Seti). 
The  chief  of  Jerusalem,  Abdi  Khiba, 
tells  us  that  this  official  had  arrived 
there,  and  that  he  had  sent  a  present 
to  the  king  by  him.    He  is  also  men- 

1  Benappa  is  given  as  an  Egyptian  name  by  lie- 
blein,  "  Diet,  des  NomB/'  p.  297. 


tioned  by  the  governor  of  Acre,  as  be- 
ing there  when  he  wrote.  Another 
Egyptian  commissioner  was  called 
Maya.  Others  are  named  Aman- 
Mashashanu,  Pakhamnata  or  Pakha- 
nati  (who  is  called  Rabis  Sharri,  or 
officer  of  the  king,  on  a  tablet  at  Ber- 
lin), and  Abbikha. 

Some  of  the  Syrian  towns  were 
probably  governed  directly  by  native 
Egyptians,  and  notably  the  important 
strategic  district  on  the  frontier,  with  its 
famous  towns  of  Gaza  and  Joppa.  Of 
this  Yabitiri  was  governor.  "  His  n^ime 
is  not  Semitic,  and  may  be  Egyptian." 
He  writes  in  a  poetical  strain  :  "I  look 
here,"  he  says,  "  and  I  look  there,  and 
behold  it  is  dark  ;  but  when  I  look 
towards  the  king  my  lord,  it  is  light. 
The  tile  which  is  trodden  upon  may 
give  way ;  but  I  shall  never  give  way 
beneath  thy  feet."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  has  been  in  command  of  the 
king's  soldiers  for  a  long  time,  and 
wherever  they  have  been  he  has  been 
also,  and  he  is  abxious  to  exchange  his 
government  for  a  post  in  Egypt  in  the 
immediate  service  of  the  king.  He 
says  that  he  has  had  command  of  the 
king's  troops  for  a  long  time,  and  that 
the  king's  yoke  was  upon  his  neck,  but 
he  would  bear  it.  Beyrout  was  also 
governed  by  a  man  who,  judging  by  his 
name,  Ammunira  (?  Amen  Ra),was  an 
Egyptian. 

The  south  of  Palestine  was  at  this 
time  the  scene  of  very  special  troubles, 
and  the  correspondence  about  them  is 
of  interest  to  us  apart  altogether  from 
this  circumstance,  for  it  brings  before 
us  the  condition  of  things  in  the  very 
district  where  the  Jews  a  few  genera- 
tions later  filled  such  a  notable  part. 
The  nomadic  tribes  of  southern  Pales- 
tine at  this  time  seem  to  have  formed  a 
confederacy  or  association,  and  were 
collectively  known  as  Ainil  Khabiri, 
i.e.,  "the  Confederates;"  and  their 
centre  of  meeting  or  capital  was  the 
city  of  Hebron  or  Khabirun  (i.e.,  the 
city  of  the  Allies  or  Confederates), 
which  is  not  itself  named  in  the  letters, 
a  fact  most  consistent  with  the  Bible 
narrative,  which  tells  us  that  the  name 
was  only  given  to  it  when  Caleb  took  it 
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from  the  Anakiin  (see  Joshua  xiv. 
6-15).  The  other  name  of  Hebron, 
namely,  Kirjath-Arba — "the  town  of 
the  Four"  —  probably  refers  to  the 
four  confederated  tribes  who  met  there. 
It  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  fact 
that  this  name  Khabiri  should  be  word 
for  word  the  same  as  Hebrew,  and  that 
the  Khabiri  should  have  had  their  chief 
centre  at  Hebron,  which  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  dwelling-places  and 
the  tombs  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  fact 
is  very  suggestive,  and  we  hope  we 
may  discuss  it  on  another  occasion.  At 
present  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  these 
Khabiri  were  a  very  aggressive  people, 
and  a  terror  to  their  neighbors.  The 
over-chief  of  the  Khabiri  at  this  time 
is  called  Hi  Mllku,  which  is  merely  the 
Hebrew  Elimelech.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chief  among  the  various  petty 
kings  and  also  the  principal  ally  or 
supporter  of  the  Egyptians  in  this  dis- 
trict was  Abdi  Khiba,  as  Dr.  Zimmern 
reads  the  name,  or  Ebed  Tob  as  Mr. 
Sayce  reads  it.  He  had  nominal  con- 
trol apparently  of  a  wide  district,  ex- 
tending westwards  as  far  as  Babbah 
and  Keilah,  and  southwards  as  far  as 
Carmel,  including  Hebron  itself,  and 
his  capital  and  seat  of  power  was  Jeru- 
salem, or  Urusalim,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  letters.  It  is  assuredly  a  very  in- 
teresting fact  to  recover  not  only  the 
name  of  this  famous  city,  so  full  of 
pathetic  interest  to  us  all,  at  so  early  a 
date,  but  actually  to  recover  letters 
written  thence  by  its  petty  chief.  It  is 
further  curious,  as  Dr.  Zimmern  says, 
that  the  town  should  be  so  called  at  this 
time,  and  should  not  be  named  Jehus. 
Abdi  Khiba  was  himself  a  Canaanite, 
as  is  shown  by  his  name  and  by  the  use 
of  Canaanitish  words  in  his  letters. 
He  claims  to  have  been  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  rulera  of  the 
country,  who  were  mere  deputies  of  the 
Egyptian  king,  while  ho  was  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  and,  as  he  says, 
owed  his  position  neither  to  his  father 
nor  mother,  but  to  the  arm  of  the 
mighty  king.^     The   words  about  his 

I  This  U  the   reading  adopted  by  Hal^vy  and 
Zlnuiiem.    In  two  of  the  letters  the  word  used  S» 


father  and  mother  recall  the  language 
used  by  Melchizedek  (who,  we  need 
not  say,  was  king  of  Salem  or  Jerusa- 
lem) about  himself. 

In  his  letters  to  the  Egyptian  king, 
Abdi  Khiba  begins  with  the  phrase  that 
he  prostrates  himself  seven  times  seven 
before  him,  and  he  goes  on  to  protest 
against  the  slanders  of  those  who  had 
tried  to  make  out  tliat  he  was  not  a 
faithful  friend  and  ally,  and  asks  what 
motive  he  could  have  for  committing:  an 
offence  against  the  king.  He  charges 
the  king's  commissioner  with  favoring 
the  Khabiri  and  discouraging  the  gov- 
ernors, and  asks  that  Yikhbil  Khamu 
may  be  sent,  %,e.^  probably  that  the 
commissioner  Yankhamu  may  be  su- 
perseded by  some  other  peraon  of  that 
name.  He  also  begs  abjectly  that 
troops  may  be  sent  to  him,  as  Elime- 
lech was  destroying  all  the  king's  cities, 
which  were  being  wasted.  While  it  is 
the  Khabiri  who  are  chiefly  referred  to 
as  the  aggressors,  it  is  also  said  they 
were  incited  by  certain  rival  chiefs.  It 
is  not  easy  to  follow  the  story,  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  original  grievance 
arose  from  Yankhamu,  the  Egyptian 
commissary,  having  forcibly  carried  off 
the  wives  and  children  and  taken  the 
goods  of  a  certain  Malchiel,  another 
name  with  a  very  Hebrew  look,  whose 
friends  and  relatives  rallied  round  him, 
while  the  chief  of  Jerusalem  took  the 
side  of  the  Egyptian  governor.  In  one 
of  his  letters  to  the  Egyptian  king,  the 
latter  says  that  tlie  cities  of  Kasu  (i.e., 
Gezer),  Askalon,  and  Lachish  had  sent 
liim  provisions  of  food  and  oil,  and  he 
begs  that  troops  may  be  sent  to  him,  as 
Malchiel  and  the  sons  of  Labai,  who 
was  apparently  a  chief  of  the  Suti  or 
Bedouin,  were  giving  the  country  over 
to  the  king  of  the  Khabiri ;  and  he  re- 
fers, if  confirmation  were  needed,  to 
Adai,  the  commander  of  the  royal 
troops  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  Pahura, 
the  royal  commissioner,  and  asks  the 
king  to  keep  a  vigilant  outlook  upon 

distinctly  "«iru*u**  arm.  In  the  third  the  word 
is  written  **  isrubu,"  and  seems  to  be  a  mistake. 
Mr.  Sayce's  reading  of  "  isiupu,"  and  the  conneo- 
tion  he  finds  between  it  and  tiie  word  oHpUy  a 
prophet,  cannot,  according  to  theae  writers,  be 
sustained. 
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Ayaiuna  or  Ajalon.  It  would  seem 
that  the  four  towns  referred  to  in  the 
letters  cited  —  namely,  Gezer,  Askalon, 
Lachish,  and  Ajalon  —  were  all  more  or 
less  subordinate  to  Jerusalem  and  its 
governor.  We  read  of  them  elsewhere. 
The  immediate  governor  of  Gezer  was 
Yapakhi.  Three  lettera'  from  him  are 
in  the  British  Museum  collection.  He 
wntes  to  ask  the  Egyptian  king  to  take 
precautions  for  the  protection  of  the 
town,  which  was  threatened  by  his  ene- 
mies. In  one  of  them  he  says  his 
youngest  brother  had  left  him  and 
joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  enemy 
in  the  city  of  Mum  khazi  (?).  In  the 
letters  of  Pidya  or  Widya,  who  styles 
himself  the  governor  of  Askalon  and 
whose  name  has  a  very  un-Semitic  look, 
he  says  that  he  is  sending  provisions  as 
the  king  wishes,  and  is  guarding  the 
cities  which  the  kin^  had  confided  to 
him.  One  of  the  sentences  he  uses  is 
curiously  abject.  "Who  is  the  dog," 
he  says,  "  who  does  not  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  king  his  lord,  son  of  the 
Sun  ?  "  At  Lachish,  Zimrida  was  gov- 
ernor. He  also  writes  to  the  Egyptian 
king  in  a  humble  way,  as  does  another 
correspondent  from  Lachish,  called 
Ybanieh.  Inter  alia  he  says  that  he 
had  listened  to  the  words  of  Maya,  the 
king's  commissioner.  It  is  curious  and 
interesting  to  find  the  Egyptian  king  in 
many  of  these  letters  apostrophized  in 
such  a  phrase  as  this :  "To  the  king 
my  lord,  my  Qods  the  Sun-god,"  etc. 
The  use  of  the  plural  in  the  word 
*'  Gods,"  as  Professor  Sayce  says,  is  not 
of  Egyptian  but  of  Canaanitish  origin, 
and  explains  how  the  Hebrews  spoke 
of  their  God  not  as  El,  but  Elohim  (i.e., 
Gods).  From  Ajalon  there  are  two  let- 
ters written  by  a  governor  who  was  a 
woman.  Her  name  is  read  as  Belet 
Nesi  by  Hal^vy,  who  says  that  it  is  a 
Babylonian  name,  meaning  Lady  of  the 
Lions,  and  he  suggests  that  she  was 
the  wife  of  the  chief  of  Jerusalem. 
Sayce  reads  the  name  doubtfully  as 
Uras-mu.  She  says  that  rebellion  had 
broken  out  in  the  place,  and  begs  the 
king  to  take  steps  to  stop  it.  The  Kha- 
biri  had  sent  their  troops  to  the  city  of 
Ajalon  and  to  the  town  of  Zarkha  (the 
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Zoreah  or  Zorah  of  Joshua  xv.  33  and 
Judges  xiii.  25),  and  the  two  sons  of 
Malchiel  had  destroyed  Arad-hiba  (?)• 
In  another  letter  she  bids  the  king  re- 
capture the  town  of  Zabuba.  The  men- 
tion of  this  town  suggests  to  M.  Hal^vy 
that  the  Baal  Zebub,  translated  God  of 
Flies  in  2  Kings  i.  2,  may  really  hiive 
been  the  god  of  the  town  of  Zabub. 
Another  town  in  this  district  is  referred 
to  la  other  letters  as  subject  to  Pu- 
Adda.  This  was  Urza,  now  Khurbet 
Yerzeh,  eleven  miles  S.S.W,  of  Mu- 
jedda. 

To  return  to  Jerusalem  and  its  iiiler. 
Things  evidently  went  very  wrong  with 
him  ;  for  after  mentioning  that  several 
women  and  slaves  had  been  sent  to  him 
as  a  present,  that  Suta,  the  royal  com- 
missioner, had  visited  him,  and  that  he 
had  sent  a  number  of  male  and  female 
slaves  to  him  as  a  present,  he  points  out 
how  the  enemy  were  attacking  his  bor- 
ders as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Seir 
(afterwards  the  frontier  between  Judah 
and  Dan,  Joshua  xv.  10)  and  the  city  of 
Gimti-Kirmil  (Gath-Carrael,  situated  in 
Judah,  south  of  Hebron,  Josh.  xv.  55, 
1  Sam.  XXV.  2,  5),  and  how  all  the  va- 
rious governors  had  been  displaced. 
Turbazu  from  the  city  of  Zilu  (the  Ze- 
lah  of  Josh,  xviii.  28,  2  Sam.  xxi.  14) 
had  fallen ;  Zimrida  of  Lachish  had 
been  killed ;  Yaptikh  Addu,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Hebrew  Jephthah- 
Hadad,  had  also  been  slain  at  Zilu  ; 
and  unless  help  was  forthcoming  very 
quickly,  all,  he  said,  would  be  lost.  We 
read  in  another  letter  that  Abdi  Khiba 
eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Labai.  * 

While  Jerusalem  and  southern  Pal- 
estine were  thus  distracted  by  the  quar- 
rels of  the  various  governors  and  by  the 
aggressions  of  the  Khabiri,  showing 
how  comparatively  easy  it  may  have 
been  for  the  Hebrews  a  few  genera- 
tions later  to  overwhelm  and  occupy  it, 
the  towns  of  central  Palestine  were 
similarly  troubled  by  the  so-called 
Khabbati  or  Plunderers,  the  Suti  of  the 
Assyrians,  who,  says  Mr.  Sayce,  can  be 
no  others  than  the  Bedouin  who  still 

i  Fi</e  ^MeniBvm,  Jan.  14, 1893. 
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infest  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  also  by 
the  strife  of  one  chief  against  another. 
Prom  a  letter  of  Mut  Adda,  written  to 
the  Egyptian  commissioner,  we  learn 
■that  the  enemy  had  captured  the  city 
of  Bikhishi  and  occupied  it  for  two 
months.  Among  the  cities  which  had 
rebelled  were  Udumu  (i.e.,  Edom), 
Aduri  (i.e.,  Addar  ;  see  Josh.  xv.  3), 
Aram,  Mishtu,  Magdalim  (i.e.,  the 
Edomite  city  whose  chief  is  named 
Duke  Magdiel  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  43  ;  it 
was  called  Makahl  by  the  Egyptians), 
Khinianabi,  Sarkishabtat,  Khawini,  and 
Abishima.  The  loss  of  the  city  of  Ash- 
tarti  (i.e.,  Ashteroth-Karnaim,  now 
Tell  Ashtarah,  east  of  the  Jordan)  is 
referred  enigmatically  to  the  god  Mero- 
dach.  A  considerable  cause  of  trouble 
in  central  Palestine  at  this  time  was 
Labai  or  Labapi.  Mr.  Sayce  argues 
that  Labai  had  his  seat  of  government 
in  Mount  Ephriam,  whence  he  intrigued 
against  Megiddo  in  the  north,  and 
Gezer  and  Jerusalem  in  the  south.  In 
one  of  the  letters  he  seems  to  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  governor  of  Sunama 
(Sliunem),  of  Burqa  (the  Bene-berak 
of  Josh.  xix.  45),  and  of  KJiai-abu. 

Akkho  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
the  world  with  a  continuous  history, 
and  is  still  known  as  Acre.  It  occurs 
in  the  correspondence  as  Akklio,  as  it 
does  in  Judges  i.  31,  and  was  governed 
by  Zitadna,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  being 
as  faithful  as  Magdali  in  Egypt  (i.e., 
Migdol,  referred  to  in  Exodus  xiv.  2, 
Numbers  xxxiii.  7,  Jeremiah  xliv.  1, 
etc.).  In  one  of  his  letters  he  tells  us 
that  Namya-itsa,  with  Suta  or  Seti,  the 
Egyptian  commissioner,  was  then  at 
Akkho,  and  he  refers  enigmatically  to 
some  lady  who  was  then  at  Megiddo, 
who  had  made  Zirdamyasda  (?)  over  to 
Namya-itsa,  a  gift  of  which  Suta  did 
not  approve.  Zitadna  says  that  it  had 
revolted.  It  is  possible  that  this  Zi- 
tadna was  the  same  person  as  Zidatan, 
who  in  a  letter  addresses  the  Egyptian 
king  as  his  father.  This  letter  is  frag- 
mentary, but  it  ends  in  a  filial  way  by 
saying  that  he  was  very  short  of  money, 
and  asks  that  some  may  be  sent  to  him, 
and  that  he  in  return  was  ready  to  send 
the  king  anything  he  wished. 


Sum  Adda,  the  son  of  Balimi  or  Ba- 
laam, also  mentioned  by  the  Babylonian 
king  as  ill-treating  his  messengers,  is 
referred  to  in  several  letters.  He  styles 
himself  governor  of  Samhuna,  which 
Hal^vy  identifies  with  the  Septuagint 
reading  of  the  place-name  mentioned  iu 
Joshua  xix.  15,  as  SumoonorSumonifts, 
and  which  the  Masoretic  text  reads 
Shimron.  It  was  a  town  of  Zabulon. 
In  one  letter  he  says  that  he  cannot 
supply  the  corn  asked  for  by  the  king, 
as  the  men  who  had  thrashed  it  had 
driven  away  the  overseers.  In  other 
letters  we  have  references  to  Abdu- 
kar-shi,  the  governor  of  Khasur  or 
Hazor,  another  famous  Biblical  town 
(see  Joshua  xi.  1,  Judges  iv.  2).  He 
is  said,  in  a  letter  from  Abi  Milki  (i.e., 
Abimelech,  the  governor  of  Tyre),  to 
have  abandoned  his  town  and  joined 
the  rebels.  Abi  Milki  begs  the  king  to 
make  him  governor  of  Usu,  so  that  he 
may  be  supplied  with  water,  wood,  and 
sti*aw. 

In  the  north  of  Palestine  a  similar 
feud  to  those  described  elsewhere,  but 
on  a  larger  scale,  was  going  on  between 
Bib  Adda  (whose  name  is  compounded 
with  that  of  the  god  Hadad),  the  gov- 
ernor of  Gebal,  or  By  bios,  and  other 
maritime  districts,  and  a  number  of 
rival  goveruora  who  controlled  the 
Amorite  country.  Among  these,  Abd 
Ashirta  (i.e.,  the  servant  of  the  god 
Ashera)  was  a  leader.  As  Zimmem 
says,  the  name  is  Hebrew. 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  Bib  Adda,  he 
says  that  Abd  Ashirta  had  waged  war 
against  Egypt  in  the  days  of  the  king's 
father,  but  had  not  been  able  to  capture 
the  loyal  city  of  Gebal.  This,  no 
doubt,  refers  to  the  days  of  Amenophia 
III»,  and  points  to  the  troubles  with  the 
Canaanites  referred  to  in  the  letter 
of  Burraburiyash,  already  cited,  when 
they  seem  to  have  invited  all  the  neigh> 
boring  powers  to  come  and  help  them 
against  the  Egyptians. 

In  Bib  Adda's  letters  to  tiie  Egyptian 
court  his  enemies  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  sons  of  Abd  Ashirta. 
Their  names  are  given  elsewhere  as 
Aziru,  the  Biblical  Ezer,  and  Pumabula 
I  (i.e.,  the  foot  of  Baal)  ;  and  the  majority 
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of  the  ixiany  letters  written  by  Bib 
Adda  refer  to  them.  Aziru,  whom  the 
latter  specially  calls  his  enemy,  was  the 
chief  of  them,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  governor  of  Amurri,  or  the 
Amorite  country  — that  is,  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  northern  frontier  —  with 
]iis  capital  at  Tunip.  He  had  a  bitter 
feud  with  Bib  Adda,  whom  he  event- 
ually ousted  from  the  various  cities  over 
which  he  had  authority,  except,  per- 
haps, Gebal  itself. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  give 
an  analysis  of  the  correspondence  re- 
ferring to  this  period,  though  it  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  dramatic  story  that 
was  being  enacted  at  the  time  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  Egyptian  terri- 
tory. Among  the  peoples  who  bordered 
upon  Syria  on  the  north,  the  most 
powerful  probably,  and  also  in  some 
respects  the  most  famous,  were  the 
Ilittites,  who  have  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  in  recent  years.  The 
correspondence  from  Tell  el-Amarna 
brings  before  us  some  of  the  earliest 
information  we  have  about  them,  and 
they  seem  at  this  time  to  have  begun 
that  career  of  aggressive  conquest 
which  made  them  a  very  powerful  ele- 
ment in  the  politics  of  western  Asia. 
We  have  seen  how  the  king  of  Mitanui 
claims  to  have  defeated  and  killed  their 
king.  They  were  more  successful  in 
another  direction,  where  they  had  been 
invited  by  the  discontented  governors 
and  princes  of  northern  Syria  to  invade 
the  country.  Some  details  of  the  Ilit- 
tite  aggression  are  given  in  letters  from 
Akizzi,  who  was  the  governor  of  the 
city  of  Katna.  In  this  we  are  told  the 
king  of  the  Hittites  had  wasted  the 
cities  under  the  protection  of  Egypt 
with  lire  and  sword,  and  had  seized  the 
gods  of  Egypt  and  made  prisoners  of 
his  men.  In  another  sentence  Akizzi 
expressly  says  that  the  king  of  the 
Hittites  had  carried  off  the  image  of  the 
sun-god  from  Katna,  and,  as  an  incen- 
tive to  Amenophis  to  go  to  his  help,  he 
reminds  him  that  Shamash,  the  sun-god 
of  Ills  own  fathers,  became  also  the  god 
of  the  ancestors  of  Amenophis,  who 
called  themselves  after  his  name,  re- 
ferring no  doubt  to  the  appellation  of 


"  son  of  the  sun  "  which  was  used  by 
most  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  ho 
goes  on  to  say  that  if  Amenophis  would 
go  to  his  help  the  name  of  the  sun-god 
might  again  be  associated  with  his. .  Iii 
another  letter  from  the  same  personage 
reference  is  made  to  certain  disputes 
between  himself  and  the  Hittites.  la 
this  letter  it  is  said  that  Tiuwatti,  gov- 
ernor of  the  city  of  Lapana,  and  Ar- 
zawya,  governor  of  the  city  of  Bukhizi, 
had  entered  into  a  league  with  Itagamn, 
and  had  wasted  the  countries  of  tho 
king  with  fire.  These  names  have  a 
curious  look.  They  are  certainly  not 
Semitic,  and  they  may  possibly  be 
either  Amorite  or  Hittite.  We  are  fur- 
ther told  that  the  two  chiefs  above 
named  were  living  in  the  country  of 
Ubi  (that  is,  ^*  Hobah,  which  is  on  the 
left  hand  of  Daniiiscus,"  referred  to  in 
Grenesis  xiv.  15),  which  belonged  to  the 
king  of  Egypt,  and  were  in  alliance 
with  Dasha,  who  lived  in  the  land 
of  Am  (?  the  Uramah  of  Joshua  xix. 
30  and  the  modern  ^Imm),  and  were 
sending  daily  to  Itagama  and  advis- 
ing him  to  go  and  seize  the  country 
of  Ubi.  We  are  further  told  that  the 
people  of  Damascus  and  of  Katna  were 
greatly  distressed  at  what  was  happen- 
ing, and  they  implored  the  Egyptian 
king  to  send  them  help.  Lastly,  wo 
read  that  the  kings  of  Nukhashshi,  !Ni, 
Zinzar,  and  Kiuanat  (i.e.,  Canaan)  were 
all  friendly  to  the  Egyptians,  and  that 
it  would  be  well  for  Amenophis  to  ally 
himself  with  them,  and  to  send  some 
troops  to  their  aid. 

This  help  either  did  not  arrive  or  was 
of  no  avail,  for  we  read  elsewhere  how 
the  Hittites  had  overwhelmed  the  king- 
doms of  Nukhashi  and  Ni,  and  how 
they  had  captured  the  Iwpaka,  or  Egyp- 
tian commissaiy,  and  had  taken  the 
cities  of  the  land  of  Am  from  Bin  Adda 
or  Ben  Hadad.  They  presently  threat* 
ened  Tunip,  and  we  have  a  curious 
letter  written  by  the  people  of  Tunip, 
asking  for  help,  in  which  they  say  that 
the  gods  worshipped  at  Tunip  were  the 
same  as  those  of  Egypt,  and  the  form 
of  worship  was  the  same,  referring,  no 
doubt,  to  the  planting  of  the  Egyptian 
religion  there  by  Thothmes  III.,  and 
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^bey  implore  the  king  to  send  tiiem  help. 
In  some  letters  written  by  Aziru  to  liis 
Wother  Hai,  which  are  unfortunately 
much  broken,  he  seems  to  speak  of  the 
king  of  the  Hittites,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  the  country  of  Nukhashshi,  and 
threatening  Tunip.  In  another  letter 
he  seems  to  say  that  the  Hittite  messen- 
'  .^ers  had  arrived  and  summoned  Tunip. 
Tauip,  as  we  know,  afterwards  fell  into 
^he  hands  of  the  Hittites,  where  they 
^v'ere  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.,  and  it 
'would  seem  that  it  was  soon  after  this 
Mime  that  they  became  masters  of  the 
tJouiUry  of  the  upper  Orontes,  with 
their  southern  seat  of  power  at  Kadesh. 
The  Itagama  of  the  above  notice  is 
also  named  in  a  letter  of  Abimelech, 
the  governor  of  Tyre,  who  in  answer  to 
the  king's  request  for  news  writes  : 
**  The  king  of  the  land  of  Danuna  is 
dead,  and  his  brother  has  become  king 
in  his  stead,  and  there  is  peace  in  his 
land.  One-half  of  the  city  of  Ugarit^ 
has  been  burnt  with  tire  and  is  de- 
stroyed. The  soldiers  of  the  land  of 
Khatti  (t.e.,  the  Hittites)  are  no  longer 
here.  Itagamapairi,  governor  of  the 
city  of  Kedshi  (Kadesh),  and  Aziru, 
have  rebelled  and  are  fiditiusr  against 
Namyawiza."  The  Kamyawiza  here 
named  was  the  governor  of  a  city  whose 
name  is  doubtfully  read  as  Kumiti.  He 
writes  to  say  that  the  rebels  had  cap- 
tured his  city,  and  he  feels  as  if  he 
were  dead  and  had  no  followers.  Biri- 
dashwi  had  also  created  rebellion  in  the 
city  of  Inuamma  (referred  to  in  the 
ICgyptian  texts  as  a  city  of  upper  Re- 
lennu),  which  had  closed  its  gates 
sigainst  him.  He  had  also  captured  the 
city  of  Ashtarte.  The  governor  of 
liuzruna  (i.e.,  the  modern  Bosrah)  and 
the  governor  of  Khalunni  (?  according 
to  Sayce  the  modern  Nahr  *Allan)  had 
also  made  a  league  with  Biridashwi,  and 
'  detennined  to   slay    Namyawiza,   who 

*  took  refuge  at  Damascus.      There  he 
'  was  attacked  by  Arzawaya,  who  appar- 
'  ently  mistook  him  for  a  rebel.    Arza- 
waya   then  went  to  Gizza,  where  he 
made    prisoners    of    the    followers    of 

*  Aziru,  and  having  captured  the  city  of 

1  The  Akarith  of  the  Egyptian  texts,  probably 
situated  near  the  Euphrates. 


Shaddu  handed  it  over  to  the  rebels 
instead  of  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  Ita- 
gama had  also  ravaged  the  country  of 
Gizzi,  and  Arzawaya,  in  league  with 
Biridashw^i,  had  wasted  the  country  of 
Abitu.  These  local  names,  which  we 
cannot  identify,  were  apparently  situ* 
ated  in  Coele-Syria^  and  point  to  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  that  district.  The 
personal  names  have  a  curious  look, 
and  are  apparently  Amorite  or  Hittite. 
In  view  of  this  letter  it  is  certainly  curi- 
ous to  find  Itagama  writing  to  the  king 
of  Egypt,  whom  he  addresses  as  his 
lord,  and  before  whom  he  prostrates 
himself  seven  times  seven  times,  com- 
plaining that  Namyawiza  had  slandered 
him  to  the  king  in  saying  that  he  had 
laid  waste  the  country  of  Gitshi  (i.e.,  the 
Gizzi  of  the  letter  above  quoted,  and 
probably  Kadesh),  and  had  killed  the 
lupaku  or  commissary,  and  he  begs  the 
king  and  his  men  to  listen  to  the  words 
he  had  sent  by  Bikhuri.  He  in  turn 
charges  Namyawiza  with  having  ruined 
the  whole  country  and  given  over  the 
various  cities  to  the  robbei-s.  As  to 
himself,  he  with  his  troops  and  his 
chariots  and  his  people  were  at  the 
king's  service,  and  he  would  recover 
these  towns  for  him.  This  letter  from 
the  governor  of  Kadesh  proves  how 
very  largely  the  struggles  in  Palestine 
were  faction-fights  rather  than  directed 
against  Egypt. 

Although  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
from  these  letters  that  the  Egyptians 
lost  their  hold  on  Syria  during  the  reign 
of  Khuen  Aten,  and  the  whole  country, 
at  least  as  far  north  as  Kadesh,  i*e- 
mained  faithful  to  the  Great  King,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Hittites  did  at 
this  time  secure  the  Egyptian  posses- 
sions in  Naharina,  such  as  the  princi- 
palities of  Nukhasse  and  Ni,  and  it  may 
be  also  that  they  overwhelmed  Uie 
kingdom  of  Mitauni,  which  seems  to 
disappear  from  histor}'  at  this  time  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  these  campugns 
were  followed  up  in  the  weak  reigns 
succeeding  Khuen  Aten,  and  that  it 
was  then  the  Hittites  conquered  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Orontes  and  made 
Kadesh  their  southern  capital.  Even 
1  then   the    Hittite    influence  seems   to 
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have  been  largely  limited  on  the  south 
by  the  country  about  Kadesh.  A  toiub 
at  Thebes  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Tutankhamen,  the  successor  of  Khuen 
Aten,  represents  the  Kutennu  as  bring- 
ing tribute  of  silver  and  gold  vases, 
lapis-lazuli,  turquoise  and  the  other  pre- 
cious stones  of  the  country,  together 
with  chariots  and  horses.  And  when 
Rameses  II.  marched  against  the  Hit- 
tites,  he  marched  through  his  own 
countiy  and  met  with  no  signs  of  oppo- 
sition until  he  reached  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  should 
meet  with  no  reference  to  the  Philis- 
tines in  these  letters.  This  confirms 
the  opinions  of  those  who  look  upon 
the  Philistines  as  having  first  settlc^d  in 
Palestine  during  the  domination  of  the 
next  Egyptian  dynasty.  It  will  also  be 
a  disappointment  to  many  people  to 
find  no  undisputed  mention  of  the  He- 
brews in  the  letters.  We  say  undis- 
puted, because  there  seem  to  be  many 
reasons  in  favor  of  the  views  of  those 
scholars  who  have  identified  the  He- 
brews with  the  Khabiri  of  Hebron,  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  these  notices 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  this 
identification  would  disturb  some  old- 
fashioned  opinions  about  the  Days  of 
Bondage  and  the  Exodus  ;  but  these 
opinions  have  been  necessarily  modi- 
fied of  late  years  in  view  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  them  agree  with  what 
we  know  of  Egyptian  history.  At 
present  we  are  content  to  have  analyzed 
the  very  interesting  documents  which 
have  been  so  recently  published,  and 
which  throw  so  much  new  light  on  the 
history  of  the  fifteenth  century  B.C. 
We  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  treat 
the  problem  just  referred  to  and  some 
others  cognate  with  it  on  another  occa- 
sion. 

In  discussing  the  priceless  treasures, 
archaeological  and  historical,  of  Egypt, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  —  not  for  the  first  time  — 
how  ill-housed  is  the  collection  which 


contains  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  the  world's  history. 

The  Ghizeh  Museum  is  positively 
unfit  as  a  building  for  the  purpose  it 
now  serves,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  its 
contents  ;  moreover,  it  is  in  a  particu- 
larly inconvenient  situation,  separated 
from  Cairo  by  the  Nile,  and  inaccessi- 
ble at  certain  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  when  the  swing  bridge  across  the 
river  is  open. 

A  commission  was  recently  appointed 
to  examine  the  building,  and  its  report, 
as  stated  by  the  Times  correspondent  on 
March  26th  last,  ''  shows  that  the  con- 
dition is  even  more  dangerous  than  it 
was  known  to  be.  With  the  masses  of 
timber  in  the  masonry  of  the  walls,  the 
numerous  flimsy  partitions  and  wooden 
floorings,  and  the  spacious  exterior 
verandahs,  a  fire  would  effect  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  building  in  a 
few  hours.  The  government  has  re- 
jected a  proposal  for  removing  the 
museum  into  a  building  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  on  a  more 
accessible  site  on  the  score  of  expense, 
estimated  at  130,000?.,  and  prefers  to 
face  a  probable  expenditure  of  90,000L 
for  alterations  to  render  the  present 
building  fireproof,  although  the  result 
is  not  expected  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
Caissc  de  la  Dette  is  disposed  to  pay  the 
cost  from  its  reserve  fund. 

"This  invaluable  collection,  repre- 
senting the  art  and  history  of  ancient 
Egypt,  which  has  been  gathered  with 
enormous  pains,  is  increasing  yearly, 
and  its  disposal  interests  the  entire 
scientific  world.  The  Egyptian  minis- 
try, however,  with  all  good  intentions, 
does  not  appreciate  its  value  and  im- 
portance ;  and  the  premier,  who  is  all- 
powerful,  considers  it  mere  waste  to 
spend  money  on  such  objects  whilst  it 
is  needed  for  the  reduction  of  taxation, 
instruction,  etc.'' 

May  we  not  hope  that  the  scientific 
world  will  insist  upon  the  collection  in 
question  being  adequately  and  securely 
housed,  before  a  catastrophe  takes 
place  ? 
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TWO  PKOPEK  PRIDES. 

I. 


The  doctor  half  unconsciously  loosed 
hold  of  his  j^ince-nez  as  he  uttered  his 
last  words,  and  it  fell  with  a  click 
against  his  watch-chain. 

Maurice  found  himself  wondering  in 
an  aimless  fashion  why  he  had  heard 
the  sound  so  plainly.  But  he  did  not 
wonder  long,  for  soon  it  seemed  to  him 
that  all  sounds  were  as  importunate  in 
their  demands  upon  his  ear.  The  drop- 
bing  of  the  coal  from  the  fire  ;  the  dis- 
tant rattle  of  the  traffic  as  it  passed  the 
end  of  Lower  Dyott  Street ;  the  well- 
bred  footfall,  brisk  but  not  hurried,  of 
Sir  Simon's  uuclassifiable  manservant, 
crossing  the  hall  to  open  the  door  to  a 
new  patient  —  he  heard  them  all ;  and 
the  sounds  somehow  seemed  relatively 
clearer  in  proportion  to  their  slightness 
and  to  their  distance.  In  his  present 
state  of  tension,  something  seemed  to 
be  serving  his  ear  as  a  reversed  tele- 
scope serves  the  e3'e  :  his  impressions 
of  hearing  were  so  indescribably  sharp 
yet  so  infinitesimally  minute.  In  his 
eye  itself  there  was  no  such  jireternat- 
ural  activity.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
idle  as  his  ear  was  busy.  He  had  been 
lookiu£^  strai<;ht  out  of  the  window  at  a 
particular  chimney-stack,  a  little  higher 
than  its  neighbors,  when  Sir  Simon 
Baldwin  closed  his  closing  sentences 
with  the  words, — 

**  It  might  be  eighteen  months.  I 
have  known  such  cases.  But  rarely. 
It  would  be  belter  for  you  —  or  perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  say  better  —  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  wiser,  more  prudent,  not  to 
count  upon  more  than  a  year." 

And  throughout  the  three  minutes' 
silence  which  had  followed  he  had 
stared  at  nothing  but  the  chimney-pot. 
And  he  had  not  seen  that. 

Sir  Simon  Baldwin  coughed.  He  had 
finished  writing  his  prescription  some 
time  ago,  and  all  there  was  to  say  he 
had  said  alreadv.  He  was  not  a  bad- 
hearted  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  or,  indeed,  any  less  sympa- 
thetic than  the  average  medical  prac- 
titioner ;  and  he  was  willing  to  allow  a 
patient  any  reasonable  time  to  recover 


from  a  shock.  Still,  to  a  man  of  his 
professional  eminence,  mniutes  were 
minutes.  There  were  not  more  than 
sixty  of  them  to  the  hour,  nor  more 
than  three  houra  between  ten  a.m.  and 
one.  And  when  you  have  your  wait- 
ing-room full  of  patients,  and  are  due 
at  a  hospital  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
afternoon,  and  the  particular  patient 
who  has  been  consulting  you,  and 
whom  you  have  really  told  everything 
that  it  can  be  useful  for  him  to  know, 
and  much  more  than  it  is  pleasant  for 
him  to  learn,  is  apparently  lost  in  a  rev- 
erie from  which  there  seems  no  chance 
of  his  rousing  himself  unassisted,  you 
—  well,  you  do  what  Sir  Simon  Baldwin 
did  in  that  situation.     You  cough. 

Sir  Simon's  cough  was  not  a  noisy  or 
obtrusive  cough  ;  but  it  was  distinctly 
eloquent.  It  said  quite  plainly  to  his 
consultant,  although,  of  course,  ever  so 
much  more  delicately  than  any  words 
could  have  put  the  thing,  *'  It  is  a  pain- 
ful situation.  You  have  my  profes- 
sional sympathy  ;  but  —  my  time  is 
precious." 

Maurice,  of  course,  undei*stood  its 
meaning  instantaneously. .  The  flash  of 
his  brain,  indeed,  preceded  rather  than 
accompanied  the  imperceptible  jerk  of 
his  head,  as  the  sound  stinick  his  ear. 
He  prepared  to  speak ;  and  then  sud- 
denly a  great  fear  seized  him  lest  his 
voice  should  sound  strange,  and  pro- 
claim him  stunned  by  the  blow  he  had 
just  received.  It  was  with  relief  that 
he  recognized  it  as  his  own,  though  it 
seemed  to  be  addressing  him  from  a 
needlessly  ceremonious  distance,  and 
yet  to  be  slightly  louder  than  usual. 
He  noticed,  however,  with  pleasure, 
that  there  was  no  perceptible  tremor  in 
it. 

"I  feel  deeply  obliged  to  you,  Sir 
Simon,"  it  said,  "for  the  frankness 
which  you  have  used  with  me.  I  as- 
sure you  I  take  it  as  a  compliment  to 
my  strength  of  mind  that  you  should 
have  spoken  so  plainly." 

"  You  invited  me  to  do  so,  Mr.  Gam- 
bier,— did  you  not?"  said  the  physi- 
cian gravely. 

''True,  true;  I  did,"  replied  the 
other  hurriedly,  as  if  his  own  share  in 
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the  matter  would  less  bear  thinking  of 
than  his  companion's  ;  ^'  but  it  is  one 
of  those  invitations  which  doctors  are 
sometimes  accused  of  evadins:.  Would 
jou  have  responded  to  it  in  the  case  of 
a  woman,  for  instance  ?  Would  you 
have  told  a  woman  that  —  that  she  only 
had  a  year  to  live  ?  " 

Maurice  arrived  quite  quietly  and 
successfully  at  the  close  of  his  sen- 
tence ;  somewhat  to  his  surprise  ;  for 
it  had  seemed  to  him  just  as  likely  that 
it  would  end  in  an  agonized  cry  of  "  O, 
God  I  that  you  had  never  told  me  /  " 

Sir  Simon  Baldwin  rose  to  his  feet, 
polite  professional  deprecation  radiat- 
ing from  his  entire  person. 

*'  My  dear  sir,  it  is  impossible  for  me 

—  for  any  physician  —  to  answer  such  a 
question.  We  should  be  guided,  as  we 
always  are,  by  circumstances,  and  by  a 
sense  of  the  double  duty  which  we  owe 
to  our  patients'  bodies  and  to  their 
minds." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  muttered 
Maurice,  rising  himself,  in  obedience  to 
the  hint.  "My  question  was  an  idle 
one.    Pray  excuse  it.     And  now  let  me 

—  I  feel  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on 
your  time  already.  Eh  ?  O,  thanks  ! 
Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  the  prescription.  No 
particular  directions  about  diet,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  he  went  on  rather  confusedly, 
AS  a  whole  jestbookful  of  ghastly  fool- 
eries about  condemned  criminals  and 
their  breakfasts  jostled  each  other  in 
his  mind. 

"No  ;  I  tliink  not,"  said  Sir  Simon, 
in  ^  tone  which  just  sufficiently  con- 
veyed the  intimation  that  it  mattered 
not  two  straws  what  his  patient  ate  or 
drank,  without  any  offensive  hint  of 
the  further  question,  "  As  how  should 
it?" 

Maurice  fumbled  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket  for  the  fee,  and  again  the  demon 
of  grim  humor  whispered  in  his  buzzing 
-ear,  "  Suppose  it  were  a  formality  of 
our  judicial  procedure  that  as  soon  as 
the  judge  had  put  in  his  good  word  for 
the  prisoner's  soul,  and  once  more  re- 
moved the  black  cap  from  that  imita- 
tion of  the  tonsure  which  forbade  his 
priestly  predecessors  to  take  part  in  the 
Hshcdding  of  blood,  it  should  become  the 


duty  of  the  doomed  wretch  in  the  dock 
there  and  then  to  pay  the  jury  the  fixed 
remuneration  for.  their  services." 

He  grasped  Sir  Simon's  hand  with 
nervous  haste,  half  afraid  that  as  he  did 
so  he  might  break  into  an  idiotic  laugh; 
and  leaving  the  purchase  money  of  his 
death-sentence  in  the  cool,  soft  palm 
that  he  had  pressed,  he  hurried  from 
the  room. 

The  unclassifiable  manservant,  who 
seemed  to  have  just  missed  the  smart- 
ness of  the  footman,  without  having 
attained  to  the  moral  weight  of  the  but- 
ler, stood  ready  to  open  the  door  for 
him  ;  but  Maurice  remembered  with  a 
qualm  that  he  had  left  his  umbrella  in 
the  waiting-room.  Should  he  ask  the 
unclassifiable  one  to  fetch  it  for  him  ? 
or  should  he  face  once  more  that  coin* 
pany  of  fellow-criminals,  every  one  of 
whom,  probably,  was  to  be  let  off  with 
a  so  much  lighter  sentence  than  his  ; 
this  one,  perhaps,  with  transportation 
for  the  winter  ;  that  other  with  the  fine 
of  a  few  indulgences  ;  a  third,  possi- 
bly, with  a  mere  caution  ? 

He  decided  to  face  them,  and,  step- 
ping quickly  to  the  door,  he  opened  it, 
and  entered  the  room. 

There  they  all  were,  as  he  had  left 
them  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before, 
and  with  the  labels  which  he  had  in 
imagination  attached  to  them  still  hang- 
insc  round  their  necks.  There  was  the 
middle-aged  man  with  the  sallow  skin 
and  purple-ringed  eyes  whom  he  had 
mentally  accused  of  liver,  and  the  older, 
greyer,  stouter,  more  florid  malefactor 
who  had  come,  he  guessed,  to  plead 
guilty  to  gout.  There  was  the  plain 
young  mother  with  the  unwholesome- 
looking  child ;  there  was  the  richly 
draped,  obese  matron,  whom  he  had 
confidently  classed  as  a  fellow-sufferer, 
with  the  thickest-necked  of  her  pugs  ; 
and  there  was  the  ascetic-looking  East 
End  parson  whom  he  had  unhesitat- 
ingly sat  down  as  poitrinaire.  Exter- 
nally they  looked  the  same  to  him  as 
before.  He  found  nothing  to  modify  in 
the  disparaging  judgment  which  the 
critic  in  him  had  pronounced  upon 
them,  as  singularly  unlovely  and  unin- 
teresting, offensively,  almost  criminally, 
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commonplace.  But  the  relation  to  them 
of  the  man  beneath  the  critic  was  al- 
tered —  nay  ;  transformed.  The  critic 
might  be  still  looking  down  upon  them 
from  above  ;  but  the  man,  he  felt  with 
a  sudden  and  indescribable  pang  of 
humiliation,  —  the  man  was  distinctly 
conscious  of  looking  up  at  them  from 
below. 

He  had  entered  the  room  half  curious 
to  learn  with  what  mixture  of  envy, 
resentment,  or  other  kindred  emotions, 
he  would  look  upon  them,  and  lo  !  the 
first  sight  of  them  had  swept  his  mind 
clear  of  all  such  feelings,  and  left  noth- 
ing there  but  a  profound  and  intensely 
painful  sense  of  inferiority. 

Yes,  inferiority.  That  was  the  only 
word  ;  an  inferiority  not  personal,  but 
of  species.  Contemptible  though  they 
might  be,  as  specimens  of  it,  the  order 
of  being  to  which  they  belonged  ap- 
peared to  have  been  suddenly  elevated 
above  his  own ;  and,  try  as  he  might, 
he  could  no  more  fancy  himself  the 
equal  of  any  one  of  them,  from  the  fat 
old  lady  down  to  the  unwholesome 
child,  than  even  the  comeliest  and  most 
accomplished  young  Greek  of  the  pagan 
period  could  have  fancied  himself  the 
equal  of  an  unattractive  god. 

Eager  for  relief  from  the  torment  of 
the  comparison,  he  caught  up  his  um- 
brella and  departed.  The  Nondescript 
opened  the  door  for  him  with  a  counte- 
nance whose  absolute  lack  of  expression 
had  a  slightly  soothing  effect,  and  after 
a  few  minutes'  walking  at  a  rapid  pace 
through  a  crowd  of  now  estranged  fel- 
low beings  —  creatures,  endowed,  for  all 
that  appeared,  with  immortality  —  Mau- 
rice found  himself  seated  on  one  of  the 
benches  in  the  Park. 

There  he  sat  for  hours,  revolving 
many  things  ;  and  the  dusk  of  an 
autumn  day  was  deepening  into  dark- 
ness when  he  rose,  and,  half-wondering 
why  he  did  so,  bent  his  steps  towards 
his  club.  His  pace,  as  he  approached 
it,  grew  slower  and  slower,  like  that 
of  a  man  who  is  reaching  the  crisis 
of  anxious  cogitations  ;  and  he  was 
aU'eady  nearly  at  its  doors  when  he 
came  to  a  halt,  and  said  aloud, — 

"Yes  !  I'll  write  to  her.     Til  write 


to-night.  It  will  not  only  be  fairer  to 
her,  but  safer  for  me."  And  his  mind 
added,  in  mute  continuance  of  his  short 
soliloquy,  "  Fairer  to  her  not  to  take 
her  sympathy  by  surprise  ;  safer  for  me 
to  run  no  risk  of  having  to  find  out 
afterwards,  when  the  first  shock  of  pity 
was  past,  that  she  was  repenting  her 
impulsive  mistake." 

Then  he  went  into  his  club,  and,  with 
a  certain  sense  of  relief  at  finding  him- 
self still  under  the  beneficent  despotism 
of  routine,  he  ordered  his  dinner. 

II. 

If  any  of  those  dear  friends  of  Clara 
Mostyn  who  were  accustomed  to  de- 
plore the  "  coldness  of  her  manner," 
while  at  the  same  time  assuring  other 
dear  friends  that  *'  of  course  it  was  only 
manner,"  —  and  tha£"she  M'as  really 
capable  of  veiy  deep  feeling  for  people 
whom  she  took  to,  you  know,"  — could 
have  seen  her  as  she  sat  with  Maurice 
Gambler's  letter  on  her  lap,  they  would 
have  found  such  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  their  kindly  testimony  as  should  — 
and,  let  us  hope,  would  —  have  rejoiced 
them  to  discover.  For  the  deep  grey 
eyes  which  could  undoubtedly  look 
hard  and  cold  at  times  were  soft  enough 
now.  They  were  full,  indeed,  of  an 
indescribable  pity  and  tenderness,  and 
something  glittered  on  their  long  lashes^ 
in  the  firelight  which  could  never  have 
been  brought  to  them  even  by  the  most 
affectionate  observation  of  her  dearest 
female  friend.  "  Handsome,"  rather 
than  "sweet,"  was  the  description  usu- 
ally given  of  her  mouth  ;  but  then  its 
firm,  marmoreal  lines  were  seldom  seen 
to  melt  as  they  were  melting  now  ;  and 
that  pathetic  quiver  of  the  lower  lip,  as 
she  slowly  raised  and  kissed  her  lover'a 
letter,  was  more  unusual  still. 

"Oh,  it  is  terrible  —  terrible,"  mur- 
mured she.  "  Poor  Maurice !  Poor, 
poor  Maurice  I  " 

"  Yes,  dearest ;  it  is  very  shocking,'* 
said  a  clear,  brisk  voice  beside  her; 
"  but  of  course,  you  know,  it  is  —  well, 
it  is  rather  fortunate  too." 

"  Fortunate,  Jenny  1 "  exclaimed  her 
friend,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  surprise 
and  indignation. 
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''Well,  I  mean  fortunate,  that  he 
should  have  found  it  out.  It  would 
have  been  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  dis- 
covered it  only  after  you  were  mar- 
ried." 

''  Why  any  more  dreadful  then  than 
it  is  now  ?  " 

''  My  dear  Clara,  what  a  question  I 
Why,  because  then  the  knowledge 
would  have  come  too  late." 

"Too  late  for  what?"  asked  Clara, 
almost  sternly. 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other 
in  silence  ;  but  Jenny  Cardrew's  soul- 
less little  brown  eyes  showed  no  trace 
of  discomposure  under  Clara's  re- 
proachful gaze. 

"  I  really  don't  know,  dear,"  she  re- 
sumed, in  her  usual  level  tone  of  cheer- 
fulness, after  a  pause  ;  ''  I  really  do  not 
know  why  you  should  fence  with  me 
like  this.  It's  quite  absurd  your  pre- 
tending not  to  know  what  I  mean." 

''You  mean,"  said  Clara,  in  a  low 
but  steady  voice,  "that  now  I  have 
heard  that  —  now  I  have  heard  what  I 
have,  I  should  agree  to  his  proposal. 
You  mean  that  I  should  break  off  our 
engagement  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  did  not  gather  from  his  let- 
ter that  he  made  any  such  proposal,  or 
indeed  proposed  that  you  should  do 
anything  ;  but,  since  3'ou  ask  me,  I  am 
certainly  of  opinion  that  you  would  do 
wisely  to  accept  the  offer  that,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  he  did  make." 

"  It  is  the  same  thing." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,  and  I  must 
say  I  think  you  do  little  justice  to  poor, 
dear  Mr.  Gambler's  delicacy  when  you 
say  so.  But  let  me  look  at  his  letter 
again." 

And,  taking  it  from  Clara's  lap,  she 
read  aloud,  in  a  clear,  ringini^,  abso- 
lutely expressionless  voice,  as  follows  : 

"  My  dearest  Clara,  — 

"  I  have  a  piece  of  startling  and  pain- 
ful news  to  tell  you ;  and,  as  I  don't 
believe  in  what  is  called  *  breaking' 
bad  news  to  people,  which  in  my  expe- 
rience is  about  the  worst  way  of  tell- 
ing it  them,  I  will  say  at  once  that  Sir 
Simon  Baldwin  has  informed  me  that  I 
have  not  more  than  a  year  to  live.    I 


consulted  him  this  morning  about  that 
heart-trouble  from  which,  you  know,  I 
have  suffered  for  the  last  few  months  ; 
and  his  reply  —  his  sentence,  I  suppose 
one  might  call  it  —  was  what  I  have 
said. 

"I  can't  trust  myself,  just  yet,  at 
least,  even  to  write  to  you  all  I  think 
and  feel  about  ourselves.  I  thought  I 
should  be  able  to  say  it  all  on  paper^ 
and  away  from  you  ;  but,  now  I  am 
trying  it,  I  find  I  can't.  It  is  all  too 
fresh  ;  you  must  give  me  a  little  more 
time.  After  all,  I  have  a  year  before 
me. 

"  I  had  another  reason  for  not  telling 
you  this  in  person  ;  and  that  was  that 
I  wanted,  and  want,  to  give  you  time  to 
recover  from  the   first    shock    of    my 
news,  and  look  at  this  melancholy  busi- 
ness like  the  dear,  good,  sensible  girl 
you  are.    If  I  were  not  as  sure  of  your 
good  sense  as  I  am  of  your  love,  I 
should  never  venture  to  say  what  I  am 
going  to  say  to  you  ;  because  one  kind 
of  silly  woman   would   misundei-stand 
my  feelings,  and  another  kind  would 
fancy  I  misunderstood  hers.    But  you 
and  I  are  not  like  that ;  we  understand 
each  other  ;   and,  just  as  I  know  you 
won't  think  I  love  you  any  the  less  be- 
cause I  forbid  you  to  do  a  foolish  thing, 
so  I  shall  know  that  you  love  me  none 
the  less  because  you  submit.    Dearest , 
dearest,  let  me  get  the  words  written 
and-done  with  :  we  cannot  marry  now. 
Some  people  would  say  that,  even  be- 
fore this  happened,  I  had  no  business 
to  have  asked  you  to  marry  me  on  the 
strength    of    expectations    which    my 
death,  at  any  time  before  my  uncle's, 
would    have    defeated.      But  still  the 
odds,  as  things  looked  then,  seemed  all 
in  my  favor,  and  I  could  have  excused 
myself  for  doing  then  what  I  certainly 
do  not  consider  justifiable  now.    If  the 
doctors  had  given  me  another  four  or 
five  years  it  would  have  been  different, 
and  I  might  have  backed  my  life  against 
my  uncle's.     But,  though  I  don't  con- 
sider Jack  Gambler's  life  a  good  one  — 
either  in  the  actuary's  or  the  moralist's 
sense  of  the  word  —  I  can't  honestly 
say  that  I  think  it  as  bad  in  the  actu- 
ary's sense  as  mine.    I  can't  pretend  to 
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think  it  in  the  least  degree  probable 
that  he  will  drink  himself  to  death 
within  the  next  twelve  months ;  and, 
now  that  he  finds  himself  too  shaky  to 
ride,  there  is  no  chance  of  his  cutting 
short  his  days  in  the  hunting-field.  In 
fact,  it  is  any  odds  that  he  outlives  roe  ; 
and  if  he  is  going  to  outlive  me,  what 
would  become  of  you  if  we  were  to 
marry  ?  My  reversion  in  the  property 
would  lapse  ;  Jack  could  *  appoint '  by 
will  to  any  one  he  pleases  ;  and  you  — 
for,  unluckily,  I  have  never  insured  my 
life — would  be  left  a  widow  within  the 
year,  and  a  widow  without  a  shilling  I 
Either  of  the  two  is  a  bad  enough  look- 
out;  but  both  together  —  no  I  The 
thought  would  embitter  every  hour  of 
the  life  that  remains  to  me,  and  render 
it  ten  times  as  hard  for  me  to  make  a 
decent  ending. 

*'  I  am  going  away,  dear,  for  a  time 
just  to  try  and  —  well,  just  to  pull  ray- 
self  together  ;  and,  when  I  began  this 
letter,  I  meant  it  to  be  one  of  farewell 
until  my  return.  But  you  won't  think 
me  too  miserably  weak  and  selfish,  and 
wanting  in  consideration  for  you,  if  I 
ask  to  see  vou  once  before  I  go.  The 
sort  of  warning  I  have  had  is  apt  to 
make  one  a  little  superstitious  perhaps  ; 
but,  if  I  were  to  leave  London  without 
seeing  you,  I  should  be  haunted  by  the 
fear  that  I  might  be  going  on  a  longer 
journey  than  I  intend,  and  should  never 
get  a  chance  of  saying  good-bye  to  you 
at  all.  If  it  would  be  too  painful  to  you 
at  present,  send  me  the  single  word  no, 
and  I  will  wait ;  but  if  I  may  come  and 
see  you  this  day  week,  at  Mrs.  Car- 
drew 's,  do  not  give  yourself  the  dis- 
tress of  writing  one  line  of  reply  to  this 
too-long  letter.  I  shall  know  by  your 
silence  that  you  see  this  matter  and  my 
duty  in  it  as  I  see  them.  I  shall  know 
that  you  love  me  enough  to  let  me  do 
what  my  own  love  tells  me  is  best  for 
you.  Do  not  fear,  dearest,  that  that 
love  will  prove  less  because  it  cannot 
become  a  husband's,  or  that  any  closer 
union  between  us  could  make  it  truer, 
deeper,  more  devoted,  than  it  is  now, 
and  ever  will  be  while  life  remains. 

*'  Your  own 

"Maurice." 


Clara  Mostyn's  tears  did  not  (for  a 
woman)  lie  very  near  the  surface  ;  but 
they  were  flowing  fast  enough  before 
her  friend  had  flnished. 

"  Dear  fellow  I  "  said  Jenny  Cardrew. 
placidly,  as  with  deliberate  fingers  she 
folded  up  the  letter  and  replaced  it  in 
its  envelope.  *'  How  nicely  he  writes. 
So  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  him  to 
ask  you  not  to  reply,  so  as  to  spare  yot^ 
even  the  pain  of  accepting  his  offer. 
As  it  is,  you  have  simply  to  do  nothing 
but  wait  without  writing  to  him  ;  and 
then  when  he  comes  next  week  it  will 
be  understood  between  you  that  the 
engagement  is  off.  That  is  so,  —  isn't 
it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Clara,  in  a  dry,  hard 
voice,  "  yes  ;  if  I  don't  write." 

"  If  you  don't  write  ?  But,  my  dear, 
good,  absurd  Clara,  you  are  surely  not 
going  to  sit  down  and  dash  off  a  letter 
to  this  poor  dying  man,  telling  him  thaf^ 
you  are  not  the  sensible  girl  he  calls 
you,  and  that  you  insist  upon  marrying 
him,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  has  said, 
and  that  you  would  not  miss  a  single 
post  in  assuring  him  that " 

"No,  Jenny  I  "  cried  Clara,  with  a 
flash  of  anger  from  her  wet  eyes  that 
for  a  moment  daunted  even  the  flippant 
little  cynic  before  her.  "Of  course,  I 
should  not  write  to  him  to-night,  nor 
to-morrow  either.  That  would  be  re- 
plying to  him  in  that  very  spirit  of 
impulse  against  which  this  letter,  this 
loving^  noble  letter  of  his,  was  meant  to 
protect  me.  I  shall  let  at  least  three 
days  pass  before  I  write  to  him,  so  that 
he  may  know  that  my  reply  has  not 
been  written  in  a  mere  fit  of  womanly 
comi^assion,  but  that  I  thought  it  over 
calmly,  and  that  my  whole  mind  and 
will,  my  whole  heart  and  soul,  go  with 
it." 

"But,  bless  my  whole  heart  and 
soul  I  You  can't  marry  the  man  against 
his  will  I  " 

Clara  Mostyn  was  not  vainer  than  a 
woman  ought  to  be  ;  but  the  notion 
that  a  man  passionately  iu  love  with 
her  could  possess  any  will  to  be  over- 
come would  seem  to  the  least  vain  of 
women  ridiculous. 

The   smile  with  which  she  replied, 
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**  No  ;  not  against  his  will,"  had  a  sub- 
lime arrogance  which  the  entire  male 
sex,  if  present,  would  have  been  justi- 
fied in  resenting. 

Its  only  witness,  however,  being  of 
the  speaker's  sex,  was,  of  course,  in 
complete  sympathy  with  it,  and  found 
her  own  remark  just  uttered  a  little 
absurd. 

"  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  said 
she,  a  little  petulantly.  '^Kot  against 
his  will,  but  against  his  better  judg- 
ment." 

"  It  would  not  be  against  his  better 
judgment,  except  so  far  as  he  is  judging 
for  me  ;  and  I  shall  claim  my  right  to 
judge  for  myself." 

"  He  won't  accept  the  sacrifice.  He 
is  too  unselfish." 

*'He  won't  refuse  it.  He  is  too 
just." 

"  Too  just  I  What  has  justice  <o  do 
with  it?" 

*'Eveiy thing.  He  has  no  right  to 
refuse  me  leave  to  do  what  he  would  do 
himself  if  our  cases  were  reversed.  Do 
you  suppose  he  would  give  up  his  desire 
to  marry  me  if  it  was  I  who  had  only  a 
year  to  live  ?  " 

Jenny  looked  at  her  friend  with  a 
twinkle  of  amusement  in  her  restless 
eye. 

"  Decidedly,  Clara  Mostyn,"  she  said, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  "you  are 
either  as  innocent  as  a  Dresden-china 
shepherdess  or  as  artful  as  an  imita- 
tion one.  You  cannot  really  think  that 
the  sacrifice  would  be  the  same  for  him 
as  for  you,  or  even  that  it  would  be  any 
sacrifice  for  him  at  all.  Why,  what  can 
you  suppose  that  a  man  would  lose  by 
marrying  to  be  left  a  widower  in  a  year  ? 
whereas  for  you,  with  youth,  good 
looks,  birth,  breeding,  mannere,  temper, 
accomplishments,  friends,  and  the  foot- 
ing that  I  could  give  you  in  society  — 
everything,  in  short,  except  money,  to 
give  you  at  least  a  fair  chance  of  win- 
ning almost  any  husband  you  like  —  for 
you  to  throw  away  the  attraction  of 
maidenhood  upon  a  man  who,  at  the 
end  of  twelve  months,  will  leave  you  a 
widow  without  a  shilling,  and  only  too 
probably  with  an  encumbrance  is  —  is  — 
well,  you  must  know,  as  well  as  I  do. 


Clara,  that  the  two  things  don't  bear  a 
moment's  comparison." 

It  was  excellent  good  sense,  and 
Clara  knew  it ;  and  Jenny,  seeing  that 
she  knew  it,  could  afford  to  disregard 
the  fact,  of  which  she  was  equally  con- 
scious, that  its  immediate  effect  would 
be,  as  that  of  too  brutal  common  sense 
always  is,  to  infiame  sentiment  in  its 
momentary  resolves.  For  the  shrewd 
young  woman  knew  also  that  the  re- 
action in  favor  of  common  sense  is  all 
the  more  energetic  when  sentiment 
cools  down. 

And,  to  allow  time  for  that  necessary 
process,  Mrs.  Cardrew  tripped  cheer- 
fully off  to  an  interview  with  her  dress- 
maker. 

III. 

A  lover's  eulogy  of  his  mistress  is 
not  always  a  model  of  critical  justice  ; 
but  Maurice  Gambier's  affectionate,  if 
not  very  impassioned  description  of 
Clara  as  a  "  dear,  good,  sensible  girl," 
was  about  as  accui*ate  as  need  have 
been.  That  she  was  good,  with  all  the 
goodness  of  the  kindly,  honest,  equable- 
tempered  English  girl  of  gentle  blood, 
even  her  worst  enemies  would  hardly 
have  dared  to  deny;  and  only  those 
shallow  souls  who  fancy  that  a  woman 
must  seem  cold  to  her  lover  because 
she  is  undemonstrative  to  them  could 
have  wondered  at  any  man  holding  her 
dear.  Still,  it  was  true  enough  that,  to 
many  eyes,  and  those  not  unfriendly  or 
superficial,  her  practical  good  sense 
seemed  just  a  little  too  much  in  evi- 
dence—  and  in  evidence,  sometimes,  at 
the  expense  of  her  sweetness.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  whosoever  would  have 
included  a  passionate,  uncalculating, 
self-abandoning  devotion  in  his  ideal  of 
womanly  love  must  have  pronounced 
hers  deficient.  Such  an  one  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  found  her  a  little  too 
*'  sensible "  for  his  taste.  It  was  not 
that  she  was  incapable  of  self-sjicrifice, 
even  of  the  heroic  order ;  but  to  sacri- 
fice herself  without  a  thought  of  the 
consequences  was  impossible  to  her. 
From  the  very  constitution  of  her  char- 
acter, she  was  unable  to  help  distinctly 
seeing,  accurately  measuring,  deliber- 
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ately  weighing,  the  consequences  of  any 
act  of  self-abnegation  that  she  was 
called  upon  either  to  choose  or  to  de- 
cline ;  and  that  is  a  temperament 
which,  while  it  enhances  the  merit  of 
self-sacrifice,  adds  indefinitely  to  its  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  an  excellent  drag,  an  in- 
valuable brake  ;  but  as  an  impulse  to 
action  it  leaves  a  little  to  be  desired. 
There  are  some  steps  in  life,  as  there 
are  some  opei-ations  in  war,  which  are 
best  performed  "at  a  rush," — which, 
indeed,  can  hardly  be  performed  other- 
wise ;  but  a  rush  requires  an  impetus 
to  start  it,  and  this  was  precisely  what 
Clara's  calm,  reflective  nature  lacked. 

One  propulsive  force  it  did  indeed 
possess,  which  would  have  carried  her 
triumphantly  over  eveiy  obstacle  —  the 
force  of  an  inflexible  and  almost  pas- 
sionate pride.  But  to  this,  unfortu- 
nately, her  lover  had,  through  the 
course  he  had  adopted,  forborne  to  ap- 
peal. Had  he  come  straight  to  her  and 
told  her  of  his  death-sentence,  leaving 
her  to  act  on  the  information  as  she 
thought  tit,  she  would  have  sooner  died 
than  have  shown  the  slightest  wavering 
in  her  fidelity  to  their  engagement.  Iler 
pride  would  have  issued  its  orders  so 
instantly  and  so  peremptorily  that  the 
voice  of  her  reason  would  never  have 
been  heard  at  all.  But  how  different 
was  the  position  now  I  Confronted 
with  a  proposal  which  she  could  accept 
without  humiliation  or  discredit,  —  nay  ; 
which  would  accept  itself  (so  to  speak) 
if  she  merely  held  her  peace,  —  she 
found  her  judgment  free  to  declare 
itself ;  and  it  did  declare  itself  with 
discomposing  frankness. 

Throughout  the  whole  long,  restless 
night  it  plied  her  with  the  assurance 
that  Maurice  was  right,  and  that  the 
marriage  wliich  they  had  contemplated 
had,  in  very  truth,  become  what  he 
had  so  candidly  called  it — "a  foolish 
thing."  She  was  not  mercenary  in  the 
sense  of  loving  money  for  itself,  or 
even  for  the  pleasures  it  could  pur- 
chase. But  she  keenly  felt  the  help- 
lessness and  dependence  of  the  position 
which  she  occupied  in  the  house  of  her 
sole  surviving  relative,  a  maiden  aunt 
in  straitened  circumstances,  who,  with 


resignation,  but  without  enthusiaetb, 
had  brought  her  up  from  childhood  ; 
and  she  had  frankly  looked  forwai'd 
to  a  marriage  which  promised  free- 
dom for  hei*self  and  comfort  for  her 
guardian's  declining  years.  How,  then, 
could  she  leave  her,  only  to  return 
after  a  8hoi*t  twelvemonth  a  portionless 
widow,  and  to  impose  the  old  burden,, 
if  not  inflict  a  new  one,  upon  that 
struggling  household  ?  It  was  impos- 
sible—  impossible,  she  repeated  to  her- 
self, as  towards  daybreak  she  sank  into 
a  troubled  sleep. 

She  rose  in  the  morning,  unrefreshed 
and  undecided ;  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  a  day  which  her  astute  hostess 
strove  to  fill  with  as  many  distractions 
as  possible  the  struggle  between  love 
and  prudence  still  continued.  But 
now,  in  the  egotism  of  her  perplexity, 
she  began  at  times  to  feel  something 
almost  like  resentment  at  that  very 
magnanimity  of  her  lover  which  had 
subjected  her  to  so  painful  an  ordeaL 
A  hundred  times  did  she  regi*et  his 
having  written  that  generous  letter. 
Why,  O  why,  had  he  not  come  himself, 
and  told  her  the  sad  story  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  offer  of  release  ?  so  that 
the  call  of  duty  might  have  been  clear, 
and  pride  itself  would  have  thrown  her 
into  his  arms.  AVhy,  O  why,  had  he 
invested  with  all  the  difficulty  of  hero- 
ism what  should  have  been  left  a  sim- 
ple obligation  of  honor  ?  Why  had  he 
made  the  path  of  selfishness  so  easy 
and  the  way  of  self-sacrifice  so  hard  ? 
No  doubt  he  had  acted  with  the  kindest 
motives  in  giving  her  back  her  free- 
dom ;  but  was  it  true  kindness  to  liber- 
ate her  from  a  constraint  which  was  in 
itself  a  source  of  strength  ? 

And,  after  all,  had  he  liberated  her  in 
any  but  the  merest  technical  sense  of 
the  word  ?  Was  it  even  possible  for 
him  to  set  her  free  ?  Nay  ;  did  even 
he  himself  in  reality  consider  her  free  ? 
No  doubt  he  fancied  that  he  did.  No 
doubt  his  advice  had  been  sincerely  and 
seriously  given,  and  in  the  honest  be- 
lief that  she  might  follow  it  without 
blame,  and  that  he  himself  would  love 
her  none  the  less  if  she  did.  But  would 
he  ?    Did  he  know  himself  well  enough. 
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to  be  sure  ?  Did  any  man  know  him- 
self so  well  on  a  matter  of  that  kind  as 
he  was  known  by  the  woman  who  loved 
him  ?  and  was  not  Clara  herself  sure, 
certain,  convinced,  that,  whatever 
Maurice  might  think  now,  she  would 
fall  in  his  estimation  if  she  allowed  the 
engagement  to  be  broken,  and  take  a 
colder  place  in  his  heai-t  ? 

So  the  days  wore  on.  The  second 
and  the  third  had  passed ;  and  the 
watchful  Mra.  Cardrew  noted  with  sat- 
isfaction that  no  letter  had  been  writ- 
ten. The  fourth  day  came  and  went ; 
and  she  began  to  feel  confident  that 
Clara,  after  all,  was  going  to  do  "the 
sensible  thing."  Yet  throughout  all 
four  days  and  until  the  end  of  the  fifth 
the  struggle  had  still  been  going  on  in 
Clara's  mind,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  that  it  liad  come 
to  an  end.  But  on  that  morning  she 
awoke  to  find,  to  her  surprise,  not  so 
much  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind, 
as  that  her  mind  (so  to  speak)  had 
**  made  up  "  her  ;  and  that  she  was  ab- 
solutely, unquestioniugly,  irrevocably, 
resolved  —  to  fulfil  her  engagement. 

Clara  had  undergone  one  of  those  ex- 
periences which  must  liave  convinced 
man}'  people  (who  never  heard  of 
Schopenhauer)  that  their  inner  nature 
does  not  consist  wholly  of  an  intelli- 
gence capable  of  weighing  conflicting 
motives,  and  of  reporting  that  this  or 
that  is  the  stronger  and  must  be 
obeyed  ;  but  that  in  the  very  mid-stress 
of  such  a  conflict  an  impulse  from  the 
ileeper  currents  of  the  stream  of  being 
may  on  a  sudden  surge  upward  to  the 
jjurface  of  consciousness,  and  sweep 
action  before  it  like  thistle-down  upon 
a  torrent. 

The  will  within  her  had  spoken,  and 
the  wranjjlins:  contentions  of  the  reason 
were  silenced  as  summarily  as  the  de- 
bates of  the  Rump  by  the  voice  of 
Cromwell.  And  with  the  silencing  of 
them  there  came  a  rush  of  remorseful 
surprise  that  she  could  ever  have  lis- 
tened to  them  at  all.  Now  that  that 
mysterious  despot  within  her  who  had 
80  long  kept  silence  had  at  last  spoken 
with  such  absolute  command,  his  voice 
appeared  to  awaken  a  thousand  sleep- 


ing echoes  in  her  heart.  She  listened 
to  them  almost  with  a  shudder  of 
shame  at  the  thought  of  their  so  long 
unbroken  silence.  How  could  she  ever 
have  hesitated  ?  Dear  Maurice  I  Dear, 
generous,  loving  Maurice  I  What  else 
in  this  world  could  there  be  to  think  of 
but  him  ?  What  duty,  what  interest, 
what  care,  but  that  of  watching  over 
him,  comfoiting,  sustaining  him  ? 
What  other  or  higher  mission  than  to 
brighten  t^hlii  fAst-gc^ering  '  darkness 
with  a  woman's  love,  to  smooth  with  a 
wife's  devotion  that  pillow  which  death 
was  so  soon  to  spread  ? 

With  so  radiant  a  calm  of  counte- 
nance did  Clara  meet  her  friend  at  the 
breakfast  table  that  fateful  morning 
that  Mrs.  Cardrew  shot  at  her  a  suspi- 
cious glance. 

Was  this,  she  quickly  asked  herself, 
the  wholesome  contentment  of  the 
woman  who  is  going  to  do  "  the  sensi- 
ble thing"  ?  or  was  it  the  morbid  tran- 
quillity of  the  resolved  martyr  ? 

"  AVell,  my  dear,"  she  said,  in  a  tone 
of  badinage,  selected  as  the  most  likely 
to  surprise  a  confession,  "  is  the  heroic 
letter  written  yet  ?  " 

'^  No,"  replied  Clara  placidly,  though 
with  the  faintest  flicker  of  a  smile  at 
the  cornel's  of  her  mouth.  *'  I  am  go- 
ing to  do  my  heroism  by  word  of 
mouth." 

Jenny  Cardrew  was  more  reassured 
by  the  placidity  than  discomposed  by 
the  smile,  or  even  by  the  (evidently 
ironical)  remark.  After  all,  Clara  could 
not  be  taking  it  so  coolly  if  she  were 
really  going  to  make  a  fool  of  herself. 
"  She  who  understands  as  well  as  any 
woman  in  the  world  (for  she  is  no 
romantic  schoolgirl)  what  such  a  sac- 
rifice would  mean." 

She  finished  her  breakfast  in  compar- 
ative ease  of  mind  ;  and  only  at  its 
conclusion  did  she  throw  out  another 
feeler,  as  tliough  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure. 

"I  wonder  you  don't  write  to  the 
poor  fellow,  Clara,"  she  said, 

"  My  dear  Jenny,  —  why  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  kinder  to  him  to  put  an 
end  to  his  suspense.  As  you  talk  about 
heroism,  of  course   you   are  going  to 
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marry  him ;  and  your  silence  will 
make  him  think  you  are  not." 

^*  Then  he'll  be  all  the  more  pleaded 
to  get  me,"  said  Clara.  And  she 
laughed  at  seeing  how  completely  her 
friend  had  deceived  herself  into  tak- 
ing sober  seriousness  for  irony.  And 
Jenny,  the  self-deceived,  laughed  also. 

And,  if  earthly,  ears  were  open  to 
sounds .  from  the  world  of  spirits,  the 
two  women  might  have  heard  a  peal  of 
mocking  laughter  mingling  with  their 
own  —  the  laughter  of  those  satiric  imps 
of  destiny  who  watch  the  blind  moves 
of  mortals  on  the  chess-board  of  life, 
and  who  well  knew  here  that  by  that 
light,  unthinking  decision  of  hers  to 
speak  to  her  lover  instead  of  writing  to 
him,  Clara  Mostyn  had  made  shipwreck 
of  her  happiness  forever. 

IV. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  Jenny  Cardrew  wa«  sitting  in 
her  boudoir,  with  feet  on  the  fender 
and  a  newspaper  in  her  hand.  Clam 
had  breakfasted  in  her  own  room,  and 
was  completing  her  toilet  with  just  a 
thought  more  care  than  usual  in  expec- 
tation of  the  momentous  interview 
which  was  about  to  take  place.  But 
her  heart  was  still  light  with  her  new 
resolve,  and  she  had  almost  ceased  to 
think  of  the  long-drawn  agony  of  the 
coming  year  of  doom,  in  her  relief  at 
the  thought  that  she  would  share  that 
ordeal  with  her  lover.  Maurice  Gam- 
bier  had  arrived,  and  with  flushed 
cheek  and  lighted  eye  was  pacing  the 
drawing-room  to  and  fro,  awaiting  her 
appearance.  The  sound  of  her  de- 
scending footsteps  was  even  now  audi- 
ble through  the  half-open  door  of  the 
boudoir,  when  the  listless  glance  which 
had  been  indolently  travelling  down 
the  columns  of  the  newspaper,  was 
suddenly  arrested,  and  Jenny  Cardrew, 
springing  to  her  feet  with  a  sharp  ex- 
clamation, darted  into  the  hall.  Clara's 
hand  was  already  on  the  handle  of  the 
drawing-room  door,  when  she  felt  Mrs. 
Cardrew's  agitated  touch  upon  her 
shoulder. 

"  One  moment,  Clara  !  "  whispered 
the  breathless  Jenny.     ''  Come  in  here 


for  just  one  moment.  I  have  something 
to  show  you.  You  nmU  see  it  before 
you  go  in  to  him." 

Astonished  at  her  friend's  unwonted 
excitement,  Clara  followed  her  into  her 
boudoir  ;  and  Jenny,  without  speakings 
but  with  a  finger  upon  the  startling 
paragraph,  thrust  the  newspaper  before 
her  eyes. 

"  We  regret,"  she  read,  "  to  announce 
the  death  of  Colonel  John  Gambler^ 
which  occurred  very  suddenly  yester- 
day, at  his  house  in  Eaton  Place.  The 
deceased  baronet,  who  was  a  well- 
known  figure  in  sporting  circles,  had 
not  yet  completed  his  fifty-second 
year." 

Friendship,  it  is  well  known,  ia 
usually  founded  upon  community  of 
sympathy ;  but  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  two  women  by  this  announce* 
ment  was  singularly  diverse.  Mrs. 
Cardrew's  countenance  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  eager  and  pleasurable  inter- 
est ;  but  the  color  had  fied  in  a  moment 
from  Miss  Mostyn's  face,  and  the  light 
had  faded  from  her  eyes. 

"You  — you  haven't  written  to  him  ^ 
Clara  ? "  asked  Jenny,  with  sudden 
misgiving. 

*'No,"  came  the  answer,  as  slowly 
uttered  as  the  question  had  been  quickly 
shot.     "  No  ;  I  haven't  written." 

'*  How  fortunate  I  "  (with  a  sigh  of 
relief).  "How  very  fortunate.  And 
you  hadn't  seen  tliis  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  have  not  looked  at  the  paper 
to-day." 

"  And  you  would  have  met  him  with- 
out knowing  anything  about  Colonel 
Gambler's  death  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
me  I "  exclaimed  the  exulting  Jenny. 
"Decidedly,  Clara,  I  was  born  to  be 
your  good  genius  I  " 

Meetings  with  a  good  genius  in  the 
flesh  are  so  rare  tliat  the  rules  of  cor- 
rect behavior  at  such  interviews  have 
never  been  formulated.  But  Jenny 
soon  began  to  wonder  whether  it  waa 
the  proper  thing  for  a  woman  to  survey 
her  good  genius  with  so  stem  a  silence 
and  with  a  stare  so  stony. 

"  Because,  of  course,"  she  continued, 
after  a  pause,  and  with  a  little  less  ela- 
tion  of   manner,  "your   knowing   all 
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iEibout  '  this  —  this  —  well,  this  melan- 
choly event,  before  you  give  Mr.  Gam- 
bier  your  final  answer,  will  make  all  the 
difference  to  you,  — won't  it  ?  " 

Clara  bad  turned  to  go  ;  but  at  these 
last  words  she  glanced  back  at  the 
speaker,  and  said,  with  what  her  friend 
afterwards  described  as  a  *^  strange 
sort  of  smile,"  — 

"  My  dear  Jenny,  you  have  no  idea 
of  the  difference  that  it  will  make.  I 
shan't  try  to  explain  it  to  you  till  I 
have  seen  Maurice,  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  you 
understand  it  then." 

And,  with  a  heart  full  of  bitterness  at 
ironical  fate,  at  her  hesitating  self, 
and  at  her  officious  friend,  but  with 
her  meditated  avowal  frozen  hard  upon 
her  lips,  she  stood  in  her  lover's  pres- 
ence. 

Maurice  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and, 
in  the  pathetic  strain  of  the  doomed 
man's  embrace,  the  heart  beneath  her 
rigid  will  gave  way.  She  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Don't  cry,  darling,"  said  Maurice, 
though  with  a  trembling  lip  ;  *'  don't 
cry.  1  —  I  thought,  I  hoped ,  you  would 
have  partly  got  over  the  shock  by  this 
time." 

Her  head  sank  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  a  great  wave  of  love  and  pity 
surged  up  against  the  granite  sea-wall 
of  her  pride. 

He  led  her  to  a  sofa,  and  sat  down 
by  her,  his  arm  still  round  her  waist. 
She  looked  at  him  wistfully  from  under 
tear-laden  lashes.  There  was  a  light 
of  joyous  hope  in  his  eyes,  and  an  an- 
swering beacon  flamed  up  in  her  own 
heart.  What  if  he  were  about  to  re- 
voke his  offer  of  release,  to  ignore  her 
hesitations,  and  by  again  pressing  for 
their  marriage  to  unseal  her  lips,  and 
enable  her  to  avow  the  i^esolve  to  which 
she  had  the  day  before  awakened  ? 

"Clara,"  he  said,  with  quiet,  eager 
utterance,  "do  you  know  what  has 
happened  ?    Have  you  heard  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  about  Colonel  Gam- 
bier's  death  ?  Yes  ;  it  has  just  been 
shown  me  in  the  newspaper." 

The  answer  came  upon  Maurice  as  a 
disappointment.      He  had  hoped  that 


she  would  have  been  ignorant  of  it,  and 
that  in  one  and  the  same  breath  he 
might  have  told  her  of  his  accession  of 
wealth,  and  invited  her  to  share  it. 
But  now  —  he  paused  and  looked  more 
closely  at  her.  She  had  seen  the  news, 
then;  and  yet  —  and  yet  these  tidings 
of  his  good  fortune,  this  removal  of  the 
only  obstacle,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  to 
their  marriage,  appeared  to  have  given 
her  no  pleasure. 

A  sudden  pang  shot  through  him. 
What  if  it  had  not  been  the  only  obsta- 
cle, or  even  the  chief  obstacle  for  her? 

"  It's  a  poorish  joke  of  fortune,"  he 
said  grimly,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  to  sentence  a  man  to  death  and  then 
load  him  with  riches,  all  within  a 
week." 

The  end  of  Maurice's  sentence  spoilt 
the  beginning.  The  hand  which  was 
stealing  towards  his  own  at  the  woixl 
"  death "  stopped  short  at  the  word 
"  riches."  He  noted  the  arrested  move- 
ment without  divining  its  true  cause, 
and  the  chill  of  despair  crept  slowly 
over  his  heart.  Yes  ;  he  was  a  rich 
mau,  but  a  dying  one  ;  and  why  should 
this  young,  healthy,  happ}'  life  unite 
itself  with  his  ? 

And  in  Clara's  heart  a  voice  was  cry- 
ing passionately,  "  Let  him  speak  !  It 
is  for  him  to  speak.  How  can  you  offer 
yourself  to  him,  now  that  he  is  so  rich 
when  you  refused  him  while  he  was 
poor  ?  And  how  can  you  tell  him  that 
while  he  was  yet  poor  you  had  resolved 
to  offer  yourself  to  him  ?  Let  him 
speak  first,  and  you  csin  tell  him  that. 
To  tell  him  uninvited  would  be  unen- 
durable humiliation." 

But,  alas  I  the  one  possible  moment 
for  speech  on  Maurice's  part  had  passed 
forever.  He  sat  gloomily  wondering  at 
what  he  now  regarded  as  his  own  ego- 
tistic blindness.  It  was  clear,  it  had 
been  clear  for  days  that  Clara  had  men- 
tally accepted  his  offer  of  release. 
Why  else  had  she  left  Ins  letter  unan- 
swered, and  how  should  her  resolve 
have  been  changed  by  anything  that 
had  happened  since  ?  He  was  rich 
now  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  The  money 
question,  it  may  be,  had  never  dwelt  a 
moment  in  her  mind.    It  was  all  very 
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well  for  him  to  have  insisted  on  the 
imprudence  of  her  marrying  poverty  ; 
but  she  herself  might  have  thought 
only  of  the  miseiy,  the  anguish,  the 
horror  of  a  marriage  with  impending 
death.  She  loved  him — yes,  perhaps  ; 
but  not  enough,  he  bitterly  reflected,  to 
face  that  ordeal.  She  had  plainly  told 
him  by  her  six  days'  silence  that  she 
was  unequal  to  such  a  self-surrender. 
Could  he  insult  her  now  by  offering  to 
purchase  it  ?    Never. 

And  thus,  over  against  that  fortress- 
wall  of  the  woman's  pride,  so  impreg- 
nable in  aspect,  but  which  a  word  from 
Maurice  would  have  laid  low,  there 
silently  arose  another  on  the  side  of  the 
man,  as  strong,  as  stern,  as  immovable 
by  anything  save  a  voice,  as  resolute  in 
silence  as  her  own. 

The  shadow  of  either  barrier  seemed 
to  fall  upou  the  other's  face,  and  be- 
neath it  the  heart  of  each  grew  cold. 

There  was  a  long  and  melancholy 
silence  in  the  room,  which  Maurice  was 
the  first  to  break. 

"  I  am  leaving  England,  Clara,  the 
day  after  John  Gambler's  funeral,  for 
San  Hemo." 

"  For  long  ?  "  asked  Clara,  in  a  low 
voice. 

*'For  a  month  or  two.  I  am  not 
myself  yet.  1  shall  be  belter  when  I 
come  back  —  at  least,  I  hope  so.  But  I 
will  write  often  ;  I  may  —  mayn't  I  ?  " 

Clara  could  only  motion  assent  with 
her  low -bent  head.  Her  face  was 
buried  in  her  hands  ;  her  heart  seemed 
bursting  ;  but  her  eyes  were  dry. 

Maurice  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  It  was  too  soon,"  he  said,  laying  a 
gentle  hand  on  her  shoulder.  ''  I 
feared  it  would  be.  Let  us  say  good- 
bye now  ;  it  is  best.  It  will  not  be  for 
long." 

As  in  a  dream,  Clara  also  rose  ;  and 
they  stood  facing  each  other  with  joined 
hands,  and  their  impenetrable  veils  of 
pride  held  steadily  before  the  yearning 
fires  of  their  eyes.  Then  with  a  sudden 
movement  Maurice  drew  her  towards 
him,  kissed  her  passionately  on  the  lips, 
and  was  gone. 

Jenny  Cardrew,  sitting  in  her  bou- 
doir, heard  the  closing    of  the  street 


door,  and  went  to  her  window.  Mau- 
rice more  than  suspected  that  a  pair  of 
curious  eyes  would  be  watching  him  ; 
and  his  step,  as  he  walked  down  the 
street,  was  brisk  and  firm.  Mrs.  Car- 
drew  returned,  well  satisfied,  to  her 
easy-chair.  '^  It  is  all  right,"  she  said  ; 
^^  evidently  it  is  all  right.  And  to  think 
how  differently  it  might  all  have  turned 
out  if  I  hadn't  stopped  Clara  just  in 
time  I  Decidedly,  some  women  are 
born  lucky." 

V. 

The  summer  of  another  year  had 
waned  into  autumn  ;  and  Maurice  Gam- 
bier  was  back  again  in  his  London 
home,  the  sands  of  his  life-glass  run- 
ning very  low.  There  is  no  need  to 
keep  the  diary  of  his  thoughts.  It  is 
an  old  soil;  of  history  which  has  been 
often  told,  dismal  to  listen  to,  and  terri- 
ble (one  would  think)  to  "  make." 
Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  Maurice  had 
found  it  less  dreadful  and  more  dreary 
than  he  expected.  That  is  to  say,  his 
spells  of  acute  mental  suffering  were 
rarer  and  shorter  ;  his  intervals  of  list- 
less hebetude  longer  and  more  frequent 
than  he  had  looked  for.  He  found, 
also,  and  again  somewhat  to  his  aston- 
ishment, that  his  spiritual  hold  upon 
life  was  not  loosening  with  a  rapidity 
nearly  equal  to  that  with  which  itB 
temporal  span  was  contracting.  A  phi- 
losopher of  mystical  tendencies  would 
probably  have  founded  upon  the  phe- 
nomenon an  argument  for  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Maurice  preferred 
the  more  rationalistic  explanation  that 
he  was  as  deeply  in  love  as  ever  with 
Clara  Mostyn,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  she  aroused  in  him  a  new  wonder 
and  curiosity  which  alone  would  have 
sufficed  to  keep  his  thoughts  fixed  upon 
her  constantly.  He  had  seen  her  but 
twice  since  his  return  from  San  Remo, 
and  the  interviews  had  been  painful 
and  constrained.  But  she  had  written, 
and  wrote,  to  him  unceasingly  ;  and  her 
letters  seemed  to  open  fountains  of  love 
which,  when  he  was  in  her  presence, 
she  kept  sternly  sealed. 

Again  and  again  he  asked  himself,  in 
cruel  perplexity,  how   it  was  that  an 
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affection  which  appeared  so  ardent  and 
devoted  had  been  unable  to  rise  to  any 
height  of  self-sacrifice. 

Nor  was  it  any  more  intelligible  to 
Mre.  Cardrew,  to  whose  busily  schem- 
ing brain  the  necessity  of  bringing  these 
two  —  the  wealthy  lover  and  the  penni- 
less mistress  —  together  again,  in  time, 
at  any  rate,  for  the  money  to  find  its 
way  to  what  Jenny  pronounced  to  be 
its  "  natural  destination,"  seemed  more 
and  more  urgent  every  day.  She  was 
careful,  however,  not  to  think  aloud  on 
this  side  of  the  subject  in  her  friend^s 
presence. 

**  It  is  evident  enough,"  she  said  to 
herself,  *'  that  I  did  more  harm  than 
good  by  telling  Clara  the  news  of  Colo- 
nel Gambler's  death  that  morning. 
She's  a  funny  girl,  and  must  have  re- 
pelled Maurice  by  her  manner  in  some 
way.  "What  I  can't  underatand  is 
where  his  pride  should  have  come  in. 
But,  anyhow,  this  sort  of  lovers'  mis- 
understanding is  only  all  very  well  for 
a  week  or  two.  It  is  absurd  to  keep  it 
up  for  a  year,  especially  when  it  is  the 
last  year  of  a  man's  life,  and  he  really 
has  nobody  else  to  leave  his  money  to. 
Yes,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection :  *'  Mr.  Gambler  is  the  one  to 
approach." 

And  approach  him  she  did,  slipping 
out  one  day  for  that  purpose,  unknown 
to  Clara,  who  this  year  was  prolonging 
her  usual  London  season  visit  to  Mrs. 
Cardrew  in  that  state  of  painful  pre- 
occupation which  makes  the  victims  of 
it  cling  to  any  place  of  sojourn  in  which 
they  may  find  themselves,  not  from 
love  of  it,  but  from  dread  of  change ; 
the  feeling  of  the  man  who  is  afraid  to 
move  an  injured  or  a  gouty  limb  lest  he 
should  awaken  the  sleeping  pain.  Ap- 
proach him  she  did,  and  with  so  confi- 
dent an  account  of  Clara's  feelings 
towards  him  as  brought  a  flush  to  his 
waited  cheek,  and  lent  an  added  lustre 
to  the  too-brightly  burning  eyes. 

He  was  too  ill  now  to  go  out ;  but  he 
begged  her  to  come  to  him  ;  and  Clara 
came.  They  both  felt  it  was  the  last 
visit ;  and,  indeed,  a  glance  at  Maurice 
might  have  sufficed  to  reveal  as  much 
«ven  to  eyes  of  less  tender  solicitude 
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than  hers.  He  was  painfully  conscious 
of  the  change  in  himself,  and  of  the 
contrast  with  her  young  health  and 
beauty ;  and  the  sense  of  it  chilled 
him,  and  his  resolve.  He  had  meant  to 
go  straight  to  the  point  and  ask  her 
bluntly  whether  Mrs.  Cardrew  w^as 
right,  and  that  she  would  have  manned 
him  but  for  a  misunderstanding.  But 
the  very  sight  and  touch  of  her  soft, 
warm  hand,  as  it  rested  on  his  fieshless 
fingers  unnerved  him.  To  talk  of  mar- 
riage between  her  and  such  as  he 
seemed  too  ghastly,  and  he  thi*ust  his 
original  purpose  from  him  with  some- 
thing like  a  shudder. 

Clara  sat  beside  him,  talking,  as  was 
her  wont,  with  resolute  cheerfulness ; 
but  she,  too,  seemed  conscious  to-day 
of  some  subject  which  strove  to  force 
itself  forward,  but  must  be  kept  back. 
An  hour  passed  —  an  hour  and  a  half 
—  two  hours;  and  Maurice  had  not 
brought  himself  to  speak. 

At  last,  by  an  effort  which  she  strove 
to  conceal,  but  vainly,  Clara  rose  to  go. 

"  I  am  tiring  you,  Maurice,"  she 
said,  speaking  quickly,  for  fear  her 
voice  should  shake. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  in  a  low  voice  ; 
"  it  is  I  who  am  tiring  you." 

She  shook  her  head  and  sank  once 
more  into  her  chair,  beside  his  sofa. 

Maurice  turned  towards  her,  and  took 
both  her  hands  in  his. 

"  Clara,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that 
thrilled  her,  "  there  is  something  1 
must  say  to  you  —  to-night,  before  you 
go.  I  may  never  —  there  may  never 
be  another  opportunity." 

He  felt  the  quivering  of  her  hands  in 
his  ;  but  he  went  on  steadily  enough. 

"You  have  been  very  kind  to  me, 
and  I  am  very  selfish  ;  but  I  cannot 
help  longing  even  now  —  with  all  my 
soul  —  now  that  I  am  biddinc:  farewell 
to  you  for — well,  perhaps  forever  — 
that  things  had  turned  out  differently, 
so  that,  that  you  might  —  you  might 
have  been  with  me  to  the  last." 

Clara  was  trembling  now  from  head 
to  foot ;  but  she  uttered  no  word. 

"  They  say  that  life  is  a  dream,"  he 
went  on,  "and  death  an  awakeninsr; 
and  perhaps  I  am  a  fool  to  run  the  risk 
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of  dispersing  the  brightest  visiou  in  my 
own  life-dream  before  I  die.  But, 
Clara,  I  have  thought  sometimes,  and 
more  than  ever  of  late,  that  things 
might  have  turned  out  differently  but 
for — but  for  a  misunderstanding  —  that 
you  loved  me  enough  even  to  marry 
me,  a  year  ago,  poor  doomed  wretcii 
that  I  was,  if  it  had  not  been  for " 

He  stopped  ;  Clara's  head  had  sunk 
on  his  shoulder,  and  her  hand  had 
stolen  to  his  lips. 

*'  O,  hush  I  dear  Maurice  I  Hush  ! 
hush  I  It  is  too  late  now  —  too  late  — 
too  late." 

Maurice,  however,  did  not  need  si- 
lencinor.  jt  was  enoui?h  that  she  had  not 
spoken.  His  own  pride,  strong  even  in 
death,  was  again  up  in  aims,  and  not  a 
word  more  would  he  have  uttered.  But 
as  for  Clara's  pride,  it  had  melted  away. 
Kot  this  any  longer,  but  remorse  and 
ruth  and  bitter  self-reproach,  it  was 
that  kept  her  silent.  It  had  been  her 
part  to  speak,  her  accusing  conscience 
cried,  when  speech  would  have  profited  ; 
let  her  at  least  refrain  from  it  now 
'when  it  would  be  more  than  useless. 
How  —  how  could  she  tell  him  now  that 
it  was  through  her,  the  foolish  and  cruel 
hardness  of  her  heart,  that  he  was  pass- 
ing in  loneliness  to  the  grave  ? 

"  O,  Maurice  I  I  love  you  I  I  love 
you  I  "  she  cried  passionately.  "Be- 
lieve me  that  no  wife  could  love  you 
more  dearly  than  I." 

And  Maurice  received  and  returned 
her  caresses  with  a  solemn  tenderness 
that  added  to  her  anguish  —  with  a 
soothing,  parental  kind  of  sweetness 
that  said  more  plainly  than  words, 
*'  Yes  ;  with  a  love  as  dear  as  a  wife's, 
perhaps  ;  yet  —  not  the  same." 

It  was  with  the  gentle  reproach  of 
this  unspoken  utterance  ringing  through 
her  heart  that  Clara  rose  from  her  fare- 
well embrace,  and  hurried,  weeping, 
from  the  house ;  but,  before  she 
reached  Mre.  Cardrew's,  she  had  un- 
dergone another  revulsion  of  feeling, 
and  the  confession  which  she  had  with- 
held in  her  shame  for  herself,  and  out 
of  pity  for  her  lover,  now  appeared  to 
her  in  the  ligiit  of  a  duty  to  both, 

"  Why,  Clara  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Car- 


drew,  after  her  sharp  eyes  had  rested  a 
moment  on  the  tear-stained  countenance 
of  her  friend,  '*  you  have  not  told  him 
after  all." 

The  crisis  was  too  grave  for  any  con- 
cealment, and  she  went  on  with  increase 
ing  agitation  :  — 

"  I  see  it  in  your  face.  I  am  sure  of 
it.  And  you  are  going  to  let  that  poor 
fellow  die  without  telling  him  that "' 

"  No ;  I  am  not,"  struck  in  Clara 
abruptly.  '^  I  am  not  quite  so  liard  as 
you  think  me  :  nor  as  soft,  cither,  in 
the  way  of  shrinking  from  pain." 

And  sitting  down  to  the  writing-table , 
she  poured  out  her  whole  soul  to  him 
in  one  remorseful  letter.  She  told  him 
frankly  of  her  five  days'  hesitation,  and 
of  her  final  resolve  ;  then  of  the  hurried 
but  fatal  colloquy  with  Mrs.  Canlrew 
the  moment  before  tlieir  interview,  and 
of  the  "  proper  pride  "  (though  she  did 
not  call  it  so)  Avliich  had  prevented  her 
making  to  the  rich  man  the  avowal 
which  she  had  withheld  from  the  poor 
one.  In  short,  she  told  him  all ;  and 
Jenny  Cardrcw,  as  she  read  the  letter 
handed  to  her,  breathed  again. 

Once  more  she  saw  herself  pla3ing, 
and  this  time  with  real  success,  the  rOle 
of  the  "  good  genius."  Her  elation  got 
the  better  of  her  discretion. 

**  Thank  Heaven,  Clara  I  "  she  ex- 
claimed, "you  have  recovered  your 
senses  at  last,  and  it  looks  this  time  as 
if  my  efforts  to  bring  about  a  rap^ 
procJiement  would  really  not  be  thrown 
away." 

^^Yoiir  effoils  I "  cried  Clara,  facing 
suddenly  about,  and  confronting  her 
friend. 

At  any  other  moment  Jenny's  heart 
would  have  misgiven  her  at  the  tone 
and  manner  in  which  this  was  said  ; 
but  she  was  now  too  full  of  her  tri> 
umph. 

"Yes  ;  my  efforts,  dear,"  she  replied 
proudly.  "  It  was  I  who  hinted  to  him, 
like  the  good,  faithful  friend  I  am^ 
what  I  believed  to  be  your  feelings 
towards  him  ;  and,  though  it  would 
have  been  kinder,  I  think,  if  you  had 
confessed  them  to  him  by  word  of 
mouth,  yet  still  that  letter,  if  it  is  less 
satisfactory,  eeutimentally  speaking,  wiU 
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answer  all  practical  purposes.  And  of 
coui*se  you  know,"  she  added,  with 
somewhat  uneasy  playfulness,  *'that  it 
was  the  practical  results  of  reconciling? 
you  two  which  appealed  most  strongly 
to  your  very  business-like  friend,  Jenny 
Cardrew." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Clara 
slowly. 

"  I  dare  say  you  don't,"  replied  Mi-s. 
Cardrew,  somewhat  impatiently  ;  "you 
wouldn't ;  but  you  will  before  long, 
when  —  when  —  well,  when  Mr.  Gam- 
bier's  will  comes  to  be  read." 

For  the  second  time  the  words  of  the 
good  genius  produced  this  same  strange 
effect.  This  subject  of  this  beneficial 
tutelage  turned  deadly  pale. 

*'  Give  me  the  letter,"  said  Clara  ; 
and,  taking  it  from  the  astonished  Mrs. 
Cardrew 's  hand,  she  walked  to  the  fire- 
place, and  dropped  it  into  the  heart  of 
the  glowing  coals. 


Just  eight  days  after  Clara's  avowal 
had  blazed  to  ashes,  Jenny  Cardrew 
stood  in  her  boudoir  with  an  open  letter 
in  her  hand.  It  had  come  as  a  sealed 
enclosure  iu  a  large,  legal-looking  en- 
velope, by  the  side  of  which  its  covering 
letter  lay  opened  on  the  table.  The 
enclosure  bore  date  of  the  day  after 
Clara's  interview  with  Maurice,  and 
ran  as  follows  :  — 

"  My  Own  Dearest  Clara,  — 

"  I  am  writing  these  lines  to  be  for- 
warded to  you  in  a  separate  envelope 
together  with  the  letter  which  will  in- 
form you  of  the  contents  of  my  will, 
and  which  my  solicitor  has  received  in- 
structions to  write  to  you  immediately 
after  my  death. 

"  I  shrank  so  much  from  the  thought 
of  your  pain,  and  from  the  pain  of 
causing  it,  that  I  did  not  tell  you  last 
night  that  the  kiss  you  gave  me  at 
parting  was  a  kiss  of  last  farewell. 
But  it  was  so.  We  shall  meet  no  more 
on  earth.  As  for  me,  I  have  outlived 
my  last  illusion,  and  I  am  glad  to  go. 
Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,  dear,  for 
the  constant  kindness  and  affection 
with  which  you  have  done  so  much  to 


hearten  and  sustain  me  for  the  last 
year  ;  but  until  last  night  I  still  clung 
to  the  hope  —  and  some  words  of  Mrs. 
Cardrew's  strengthened  it  —  that,  after 
all,  it  might  have  been  some  mere  mis- 
understanding that  kept  us  apart ;  that 
even  after  my  death-sentence  you  loved 
me  enough  to  marry  me,  but  that  by  an 
unlucky  chance  you  heard  of  the  change 
of  my  fortune  before  you  had  spoken, 
and  that  then  pride  kept  you  silent. 

"  But,  after  last  night,  I  know  that 
that  was  a  delusion  of  mine  and  a  mis- 
take of  Mi*s.  Cardrew's  ;  for  if  it  had 
been  so  you  would  not,  you  could  not, 
have  denied  the  joy  and  comfort  of  such 
an  avowal  to  a  dying  man.  You  have 
done  what  you  could,  dearest ;  and  it 
has  been  much.  God  bless  you  for  it. 
Good-night,  and  good-bye. 

"  Maurice." 

"  Dear  fellow  I  "  said  Jenny  Cardrew 
sweetly  ;  "  what  a  nice  letter  I  So 
generous  and  forgiving  ;  and  I  dare 
say,"  she  went  on,  taking  up  the  blue 
covering  letter  which  lay  before  her, 
"I  dare  say  this  is  equally  kind  — 
kinder  than  you  deserve,  I  suspect,  my 
dear.  Perhaps  a  legacy  of  a  thousand 
pounds." 

The  paper  fell  from  her  hands. 
Maurice  Gambler  had  willed  the  whole 
of  his  rich  heritage  from  his  uncle  — 
eighty  thousand  pounds,  at  least,  as 
that  "  calculating  "  young  woman  rap- 
idly computed  —  to  Clara  Mostyn  abso- 
lutely. 

"  AVell  I  "  exclaimed  Jenny,  after  an 
almost  awe-stricken  pause.  "  Well  I 
of  all  the  wayward  girls  who  ever 
tried  to  fly  in  the  face  of  fortune  and 
couldn't,  you  are,  beyond  all  compari- 
son, the  most  wayward  and  the  most 
lucky  !  Clara  Mostyn,  you  were  born 
to  fall  on  your  feet." 

The  metaphor  was  not  at  that  mo- 
ment a  very  appropriate  one,  for  Clara 
was  lying  fjvce  downwards  on  the  sofa. 
Two  or  three  times  during  her  friend's 
reading  of  the  letter  her  shoulders  had 
been  shaken  with  a  convulsive  sob  ;  but 
now  for  some  minutes  they  had  been 
still.  It  was  only  on  approaching  and 
touching  her  that  Jenny  Cardrew  found 
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she  was  insensible,  and,  wondering 
more  than  ever  at  the  perversities  of 
the  fortunate,  rang  the  bell  for  her 
maid.  II.  D.  Traill. 


From  The  Contemporary  Reyiew. 
THE  RECENT  ECLIPSE. 

The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which 
took  place  on  April  15-16  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  remarkable  event  of 
the  kind  in  the  present  century  ;  cer- 
tainly no  other  like  phenomenon  occur- 
ring within  the  next  decade  will  equal 
it  in  the  presentation  of  exceptionally 
favorable  conditions.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  are  two  criteria  by  which 
we  may  judge  of  the  suitability  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  for  the  purposes  of 
the  astronomer  ;  the  first  relates  to  the 
astronomical  conditions,  and  the  second 
to  those  of  a  merely  geographical  char- 
acter. Of  course  it  must  be  understood 
that  any  eclipse  which  would  disclose 
information  sufficient  to  justify  de- 
spatching an  expedition  for  thousands 
of  miles  must  be  total.  There  is  but 
little  to  be  learned  from  any  observa- 
tions at  a  place  from  whence  the  disc 
of  the  sun  appears  only  partly  obscured 
by  the  interposition  of  the  moon.  Such 
an  opportunity  may,  indeed,  enable  ac- 
curate determinations  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  to  be 
obtained  which  are  often  of  service  in 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  tables  by 
which  the  movements  of  the  moon  are 
calculated.  But  this  object  is  of  very 
slight  importance  compared  with  those 
which  chiefly  occupy  our  attention  dur- 
ing a  total  eclipse.  The  primary  ques- 
tion in  determinins:  the  astronomical 
value  of  a  total  eclipse  relates  to  the 
duration  of  the  phase  in  which  the  ob- 
scurity is  total.  Tested  by  this  stand- 
ard, the  phenomenon  which  has  just 
occurred  is  one  of  exceptional  value. 
The  phase  of  "  totality  "  lasted  for  four 
minutes  forty  seconds  on  the  east  coast 
of  Brazil.  This  may  seem,  indeed,  but 
a  short  time  in  which  to  commence  and 
complete  an  elaborate  series  of  observa- 
tions and  measurements  ;  but  by  skilful 
organization  of  the  work  it  is  now  pos- 


sible for  a  corps  of  experienced  observ- 
ers to  effect,  even  in  this  very  limited 
time,  an  amount  of  careful  work  that 
would  greatly  surprise  any  one  who  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  resources  of 
modern  scientific  methods.  Indeed,  on 
former  occasions  many  successful 
eclipse  observations  have  been  made 
when  the  period  of  toUility  has  been 
much  less  than  that  just  stated.  Even 
in  the  recent  event  which  we  are  now 
considering,  other  stations  in  which  the 
duration  of  totality  has  been  much  be- 
low the  maximum  have  been  occu- 
pied apparently  with  much  advantage. 
Thus  in  Chili  totality  lasts  for  two 
minutes  fifty-six  seconds.  It  is  nine 
seconds  longer  in  Argentina.  It 
reaches  the  maximum  for  available 
terrestrial  statistics  on  the  east  coast 
of  Brazil ;  but  the  actual  maximum  du- 
ration of  four  minutes  forty-eight  sec- 
onds would  be  observed  from  a  point 
some  hundreds  of  miles  off  in  the  At- 
lantic. On  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  at 
Senegal,  the  duration  is  four  minutes 
ten  seconds.  Expeditions  from  various 
nations  have  been  despatched  to  the 
countries  we  have  named.  So  far  as 
the  results  are  yet  to  hand,  they  indi- 
cjite  that  on  the  whole  there  has  been  a 
degree  of  success  which  amply  repays 
the  trouble  that  has  been  taken  and  tlie 
expense  that  has  been  incurred. 

To  realize  the  conditions  under  which 
the  eclipse  is  produced  we  must  remark 
that,  wherever  the  moon  may  happen  to 
be,  it  bears  at  all  times  a  long,  conical 
shadow  projected  behind  it.  The  cone 
comes  to  a  point  at  a  distance  which 
varies  somewhat,  but  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  miles  from  the  moon.  For 
the  production  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  it  is  necessary  that  the  eye  whieli 
observes  should  be  somewhere  within 
the  cone  of  shadow.  Even  when  the 
moon  does  come  in  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun  it  will  sometimes  happen 
that  the  shadow  cone  is  too  short  to 
touch  the  earth,  in  which  case  an  an- 
nular eclipse  will  result.  Sometimes, 
however,  owing  to  the  varying  distances 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon  from  the  earth 
this  cone  does  extend  far  enough  to 
reach   the    earth,  and  then  observers 
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who  happen  to  occupy  any  spot  in  the 
shadow  will  have  a  total  eclipse  pre- 
sented to  them. 

About  1  P.M.  Greenwich  time,  on 
Sunday,  16th  April,  the  sun  was  rising 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  state  of  total 
eclipse,  the  moon  casting  a  deep  black 
shadow  on  the  shining  waters  around. 
This  shadow  was  at  lirst  oval  in  form, 
and  the  shortest  diameter  extended 
some  ninety  miles  north  and  south. 
The  black  patch  then  commenced  its 
great  eastward  journey,  and  presently 
reached  land  on  the  coast  of  South 
America.  The  local  time  was  then 
about  half  past  seven  in  the  morning  at 
the  point  of  arrival  on  the  coast  of 
Chili,  in  30®  south  latitude.  Professor 
Pickering  was  among  the  first  of  an  ar- 
dent corps  of  astronomers  ready  to  greet 
the  total  eclipse  and  to  utilize  to  the  ut- 
most the  advantages  of  an  earlv  station. 
Then  the  shadow  began  its  journey 
across  the  South  American  Continent. 
With  a  speed  of  something  like  three 
thousand  miles  an  hour,  far  swifter 
than  any  rifle  bullet  ever  moved,  the 
silent  obscurity  sweeps  across  wide  des- 
erts in  the  interior,  and  then  over  the 
noble  rivers  and  glorious  forests  of 
Brazil,  to  quit  the  land  after  the  sojourn 
of  barely  an  hour.  Along  its  track  it 
has  been  watched  in  two  or  three  places 
by  interested  observers  armed  with 
spectroscopes,  photographic  cameras, 
and  the  other  paraphernalia  of  the  mod- 
ern astronomer.  Doubtless  the  sudden 
gloom  caused  no  little  dismay  to  many 
a  tribe  of  savages  in  the  deep  interior 
of  tropical  America.  We  may  also  con- 
jecture that  other  creatures  besides  man 
will  have  had  their  share  of  astonish- 
ment. Darwin  and  Bates  have  charmed 
all  readers  by  their  exquisite  delineation 
of  those  virgin  forests  of  Brazil,  where 
organic  nature  is  developed  with  a  lux- 
uriance which  those  whose  rambles 
have  been  confined  to  sterner  climes 
have  never  been  able  to  experience. 
Probably  in  Brazil,  as  elsewhere  under 
similar  conditions,  tender  plants  evinced 
their  belief  that  night  had  prematurely 
arrived.  Beautiful  flowers  no  doubt 
closed  their  petals  as  they  are  wont  to 
do  after  sunset.    Other  flowers^  again, 


which  open  out  at  night  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  moths,  to  whom  the  dai*k- 
ness  is  congenial,  doubtless  began  to 
expand  their  charms.  With  the  ad- 
vancing gloom  such  plants  as  emit  their 
delicious  perfume  only  when  the  glory 
of  the  day  has  vanished  will  have  becu 
likewise  deceived  by  this  eclipse,  as 
they  have  been  known  to  be  on  other 
occasions  of  a  like  kind.  We  can  also 
speculate  on  the  amazement  which  the 
total  eclipse  must  have  produced  among 
the  various  races  of  animals.  The  great 
flocks  of  Brazilian  macaws  must  have 
wondered  whv  the  time  for  goinjj  to 
roost  has  indeed  arrived  again  so  soon. 
The  chattering  monkeys  and  the  skulk- 
ing jaguar  will  have  been  sorely  puz- 
zled ;  while  the  marvellous  nocturnal 
insect  life  which  Mr.  Bates  has  so  for- 
cibly described  will  have  been  deceived 
into  temporary  vitality.  For  some  min- 
utes it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that 
the  forest  depths  must  have  resounded 
with  those  myriad  notes  of  crickets  and 
grasshoppers  which  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  night  in 
the  tropics. 

Quitting  the  east  coast  of  America, 
the  lunar  shadow  took  an  Atlantic  voy- 
age. It  crossed  the  ocean  at  perhaps 
its  narrowest  part,  and  may  have  buried 
in  its  gloom  many  a  vessel  whose  crew 
gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  un- 
wonted spectacle.  Here  the  conditions 
of  good  observation,  so  far  as  celestial 
requirements  are  concerned,  would 
have  been  of  the  most  desirable  nature. 
The  sun  would  be  right  overhead  and 
the  fervid  glories  of  the  equatorial  noon 
would  have  been  suspended  for  the 
space  of  nearly  five  minutes.  Splen- 
did indeed  must  have  been  the  view 
of  the  corona  obtained  by  those  who 
were  fortunate  enoucjh  to  have  been  in 
the  right  position  on  the  ocean,  with  a 
clear  sky  overhead.  But  from  the  as- 
tronomer's point  of  view  the  observa- 
tions which  can  be  made  on  board  ship 
are  of  but  little  importance  ;  the  deck 
does  not  oflFcr  the  stable  foundations 
that  are  required  for  elaborate  photo- 
graphic or  spectroscopic  apparatus.  For 
the  space  of  an  hour,  therefore,  while 
this   ocean   passage  was   in  progress, 
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there  were  but  few  opportunities,  if 
indeed  any,  for  valuable  contributions 
of  facts  to  illustrate  our  theories  of  the 
corona.  The  speed  with  which  the 
shadow  traversed  the  sea  happens  to 
be  not  so  great  as  that  with  which  it 
crossed  South  America.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  rather  more  than  an 
hour  was  occupied  by  the  journey  of 
the  shadow  from  the  American  coast  to 
llie  African  coast.  This  ocean  distance 
is  only  about  half  as  long  as  the  track 
pursued  across  the  Soutli  American 
continent.  Xevertheless,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decline  in  speed  about 
the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  ocean  journey  happens  to 
liave  been  about  the  same  as  that 
needed  for  the  previous  land  journey. 
A  few  minutes  after  half  past  three, 
Greenwich  time,  on  Sunday,  16th,  the 
shadow  reached  land  again,  on  the 
African  coast,  near  the  river  Gambia, 
about  north  latitude  15**.  Here  the 
eclipse  was  destined  to  receive  a  cor- 
dial welcome  from  the  bands  of  astron- 
omers who  were  ready  to  receive  it. 
Sweeping  onwards  wilh  a  pace  which 
had  now  begun  again  to  accelerate,  the 
shadow  advances  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  keeping  below  the  parallel  of 
20**,  and  gradually  curving  southwards. 
At  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  position  from  whence  totality  was 
to  be  observed  had  advanced  to  the  cast 
of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  The 
end  of  the  phenomenon  was  now  rap- 
idly approaching  ;  the  last  glimpse  that 
could  be  had  of  it  from  this  globe 
would  have  been  from  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  where,  just  at  the  moment  of 
sunset,  the  phase  of  toUility  was 
reached.  At  a  quarter  past  four,  the 
eclipse  ceased  to  be  total  anywhere,  but 
an  hour  longer  had  yet  to  elapse  before 
the  partial  eclipse  had  vanished  from 
the  globe. 

It  is  plain  that  the  best  sites,  so  far 
as  astronomical  conditions  are  con- 
cerned, must  be  those  where  the  dura- 
tion of  totality  is  as  long  as  practicable. 
To  secure  them,  we  must  occupy  sites 
which  lie  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
middle  of  a  strip,  eighty  miles  wide, 
Extending  from  the  South  Pacific  to  the 


middle  of  Saham.  It  fortunately  hap- 
pens that  on  this  occasion  those  local- 
ities where  the  astronomical  conditions 
are  favorable  also  turn  out  to  be  those 
where  the  geographical  conditions  are 
suitable  and  comparatively  convenient. 
At  Chili,  in  Ai'gentina,  in  Brazil,  and 
on  the  African  coast,  astronomers  have 
been  able  to  obtain  a  series  of  admi- 
rable positions,  not  often  paralleled  in 
eclipse  observations.  One  special  ad- 
vantage offered  by  this  chain  of  ob- 
serving stations  should  be  particularly 
noticed.  It  is  a  question  of  consider- 
able importance  to  examine  the  nature 
of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
corona.  It  has  sometimes  been  thought 
that  such  changes  frequently  occur  with 
extreme  rapidity.  No  doubt,  when  we 
remember  the  scale  of  the  objects  in- 
volved, it  will  hardly  be  imagined  that 
in  the  brief  interval  of  four  or  five 
minutes,  during  which  the  eclipse  lasts, 
any  variation  in  the  corona  should  have 
taken  j^lace  considerable  enough  to  be 
recognized  from  the  distance  at  which 
we  are  placed.  If,  however,  the  pho- 
tographs obtained  at  Chili  and  in  Africa 
should  tm'n  out  to  have  been  as  success- 
ful as  we  have  now  good  reason  to 
hope,  then  we  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  carefully  examining  whatever 
changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
corona  in  the  interval  between  the  time 
of  totalitv  in  Chili  and  the  time  of 
totiility  in  Africa.  As  we  have  pointed 
out,  this  period  is  no  less  than  two  and 
a  half  hours.  In  this  respect,  the  ad- 
vantage offered  by  the  present  eclipse 
is  almost  unique,  for  though  on  other 
occasions  observations  of  totality  may 
have  been  possible  for  a  number  of 
seconds  greater  than  those  at  either  of 
the  stations  we  have  named,  yet  the 
circumstance  of  having  in  the  same 
eclipse  two  occupied  stations  so  widely 
separated  as  the  western  coast  of  North 
Africa  and  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  is  quite  an  exceptional  advan- 
tage. 

And  now  as  to  the  problems  which 
astronomers  have  proposed  to  them- 
selves to  solve  when  undertaking  the 
observations  of  the  recent  eclipse  of 
the  sun.    The    history  of   modem  aa- 
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tronoiny  makes  it  plain  that  a  remark- 
able change    has    taken    place   in  the 
nature  of  the  questions  which  specially 
demand  attention  during  such  phenom- 
ena.    Twenty-live    yeai*s    ago    a    total 
eclipse  was  regarded  as  of  special  value, 
as  it  afforded   us    the    opportunity  of 
investigating  those   remarkable    prom- 
inences   or  colored    flames  round   the 
sun's  margin  which  were  then  consid- 
ered to  be  visible  by  no  other  method 
save    that    offered    by    the    occasional 
occurrence  of    an    eclipse.     Attention 
was  no  doubt  also  directed  in  the  earlier 
eclipses   to  the    silvery  corona  which 
stretched  from  the  sun  to  such  a  vast 
distance    into    the  surrounding  space. 
The  corona,  though  a  permanent  ap- 
pendage   of    the   sun,  was  only  to  be 
recognized  when  by  the  direct  interpo- 
sition of  the  moon  the  light  of  the  sun 
was  cut  off,  and  in    the    gloom    thus 
arising   the    radiance    of    the    corona 
became  readily  and  even  brightly  dis- 
cernible.   But  the  memorable  discovery 
made  by  Janssen  and  Lockyer,  inde- 
pendently,  in    1868,  showed  that   the 
prominences  could  be  observed  without 
the  help  of  an  eclipse,  by  the  happy 
employment  of  the  peculiar  refrangi- 
bility  of    the  rosy  light   which    these 
prominences  emit.     This  improvement 
in  observational  astronomy  revolution- 
ized  the   method  of  utilizing  eclipses. 
We  are  now  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  the  prominences  by  the  spec- 
troscopic method  that  the  eclipses  have 
but  little  to  teach  us.     Of  course  it  will 
be  admitted  that  there  are  many  circum- 
stances with  regard  to  these  objects  as 
to  which  we  at  present  know  but  very 
little  ;  however,  we  do  not  look  in  any 
considerable    degree     to    eclipses    for 
their  solution.    Quite  recently  a  further 
extension  has  been  given  to*  the  spec- 
troscopic   method    of    studying    solar 
prominences  by  the  beautiful  invention 
of  Professor  Hale  of  Chicago.     He  has 
employed  a  veiy  elaborate  apparatus  by 
which  he  is  able,  as  it  were,  to  sift  out 
from  the  sunlight  the  beams  of  that 
particular  refrangibility  which  astron- 
omers would  denote  by  saying  ](   be- 
longed to  the  H  line  of  the  spectrum. 
With  the  light  so  chosen  Professor  Hale 


obtains  a  photograph.  It  so  happens 
that  in  the  light  ot  this  particular  hue 
—  an  invisible  hue,  it  may  be  added, 
only  perceptible  to  the  peculiar  sensi- 
bility of  the  photographic  plate  —  the 
prominences  are  peculiarly  rich.  It 
follows  that  when  all  other  light  is 
withdrawn,  as  Professor  Hale's  method 
enables  him  to  do,  the  ordinary  solar 
light  remaining  has  become  so  much 
weakened  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
quench  the  beams  from  the  promi- 
nences, and  hence  these  are  able  to 
imprint  an  image  on  the  photographic 
plate.  Thus  we  can  now  obtain  —  not, 
as  heretofore,  merely  isolated  views  of 
special  prominences  through  the  widely 
opened  slit  of  the  spectroscope  —  but 
we  are  furnished  after  a  couple  of  min- 
utes' exposure,  with  a  complete  photo- 
graph of  the  prominences  surrounding 
the  sun.  In  Professor  Hale's  remark- 
able pictures,  not  only  is  every  large 
prominence  exhibited  with  ample  de* 
tail,  but  the  incandescent  region  of  the 
chromosphere  from  which  these  prom- 
inences arise  is  also  recorded  with  accu- 
racy. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  that  with 
this  admimble  process  available  the 
eclipse  is  no  longer  of  much  account  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  us  as  to  the 
prominences.  No  doubt  a  pleasing  pic^ 
ture  of  these  objects  may  be  afforded* 
Professor  Pickering,  indeed,  describes 
them  as  of  much  interest  on  the  recent 
occasion ;  but  the  attention  of  the 
eclipse  observer  in  the  present  day  is 
almost  wholly  directed  in  a  different 
direction. 

For  the  corona  is  still  only  known  to 
us  by  such  opportunities  as  eclipses 
present.  No  doubt  attempts  have  been 
made  by  photographic  methods  of  vari- 
ous kinds  to  enable  the  corona  to  be 
brought  within  our  scrutiny  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent, however,  success  is  not  claimed  to 
have  rewarded  these  efforts.  The  sun- 
light is  so  intense  that  if  it  be  reduced 
sufficiently  by  any  artifice,  the  coronal 
light  also  suffers  so  much  abatement 
that,  owing  to  its  initial  feebleness,  it 
ceases  altogether  to  be  visible.  We  are 
therefore  wholly  dependent  on  eclipses 
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for  accessions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
corona,  so  it  wiU  not  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  on  the  recent  occasion  the 
attention  of  the  different  parties  has 
been  almost  entirely  concentrated  on 
the  minute  scrutiny  of  the  corona  by 
every  device  Avhich  is  likely  to  throw 
light  on  its  nature. 

The  astronomers  of  Great  Britain 
had,  as  usual,  taken  a  leading  part  in 
organizing  plans  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving  this  eclipse.  A  joint  commit- 
tee of  tlie  Boyal  Society,  and  of  the 
Koyal  Astronomical  Society,  has  had 
general  charge  of  the  ari'angements. 
The  sinews  of  war  have  been  chiefly 
provided  from  that  liberal  grant  of 
J£4,000  a  year  which  the  State  places  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Eoyal  Society  for 
furthering  the  interests  of  science  in 
such  ways  as  may  seem  most  advan- 
tageous. 

Assistance  of  other  kinds  has  been 
also  forthcoming.  The  owners  of  valu- 
able instruments  have,  in  many  cases, 
placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  ob- 
servers. The  Admii-alty  has  provided 
such  facilities  of  transport  as  were 
needed  to  attain  out-of-the-way  places. 
The  comity  of  nations  has  also  been  il- 
lustrated by  the  readiness  with  which 
the  authorities  of  the  French  and  Bra- 
zilian governments  respectively  have 
complied  with  the  requests  made  to 
them.  They  have  afforded  accommo- 
dation and  courtesies  to  the  parties  ou 
the  coast  of  Brazil  and  in  the  Prench 
territory  ou  the  African  coast  to  which 
the  two  British  expeditions  have  been 
despatched. 

A  careful  study  of  the  meteorological 
conditions  of  the  different  localities  was 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  choice  of 
stations.  For  it  need  hardlv  be  said 
that,  however  suitable  a  station  may 
have  appeared  to  be  from  the  astro- 
nomical facts  of  long  duration  and  of 
high  altitude  of  sun,  yet  if  the  locality 
in  question  were  one  likely  to  be  ob- 
scured by  clouds  it  would  be  somewhat 
improvident  to  despatch  an  expedition 
to  a  place  where  the  chances  of  success 
were  so  greatly  jeopardized.  Perhaps 
the  most  elaborate  study  of  the  mete- 
orological   conditions   bearing   on    the 


question  is  contained  in  a  paper  con- 
tributed by  Prof.  David  P.  Todd  to 
the  Meteorological  Journal.  In  this  he 
brings  together  a  mass  of  information 
collected  from  divers  authentic  sources. 
The  inhabitants  of  Chili  were  able  to 
report  that  the  observations  of  any  ce- 
lestial phenomena  which  take  place  in 
April  were  almost  certain  to  be  made  in 
a  cloudless  sky.  Indeed  it  appears  that 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  that 
favored  climate  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions are  almost  ideally  perfect  for 
the  purposes  of  the  astronomer.  The 
course  of  the  shadow  then  lav  throu«rh 
Argentina,  where  the  residents  assure 
us  that  April  is  the  best  month  in  the 
year  for  clear  atmosphere  and  light 
skies,  and  that  it  could  only  be  by  some 
exceptional  misfortune  that  the  observ- 
ers would  meet  with  disappointment. 
Beading  this  in  any  other  spring  than 
this  present  season  of  extraordinary 
mildnecs  and  purity,  we  dwellera  in 
these  latitudes  would  feel  envious  of 
those  whoso  homes  lay  in  climates 
when  a  cloudy  day  in  April  was  spoken 
of  as  a  wholly  exceptional  misfortune. 
In  Paraguay,  which  the  shadow  next 
traversed,  it  seems  that  meteorological 
zeal  has  not  yet  been  kindled.  No  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  clouds  or 
weather  to  be  expected  in  April  was 
forthcoming  in  response  to  Mr.  Todd's 
urgent  inquiries.  In  despair  of  being 
able  to  offer  climatic  inducements  to 
the  expedition  he  expresses  a  hope  that 
any  eclipse  party  despatched  there 
might  include  zealous  naturalists.  To 
them  he  thinks  that  the  attractions  of- 
fered by  pumas,  jaguars,  cobras,  and 
cross  vipers  in  abundance  may  "  offset 
the  possible  loss  of  the  corona  to  the 
astronomer."  But  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
astronomer,  who  studies  with  much  in- 
terest Serpens  and  Draco  in  the  skies, 
will  have  been  sufficient  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  journey  all  the  way  to 
Paraguay  in  expectation  of  becomiug^ 
acquainted  with  their  terrestrial  repre- 
sentatives, possibly  on  closer  terms 
than  he  could  desire. 

At  Brazil,   Where    the    astronomical 
conditions  are  of  the  best,  the  risk  of 
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clouds  was  considerable.  It  seems  that 
about  half  of  the  days  in  April  on  the 
coast  at  Para  Cura  are  likely  to  be 
obscured.  Portunately,  however,  the 
observers  were  favored  with  goo<l 
weather.  It  is,  moreover,  possible 
that  stations  in  the  interior  of  Brazil, 
where  their  conditions  are  more  favor- 
able, have  also  been  occupied  by  ob- 
servers. Fains  had  also  been  taken  to 
determine  the  probable  cloudiness  at 
this  season  along  the  Atlantic  track  fol- 
lowed by  the  shadow.  Now  that  the 
phenomenon  is  over  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  alluding  to  more  than  the  final 
result  of  the  inquiries.  They  showed 
that  the  probability  of  a  clear  sky  at 
midday  in  April  at  any  point  along  the 
track  followed  by  the  eclipse  from 
Ceara,  where  the  central  line  leaves  the 
coast  in  Brazil,  to  Gambia,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  about  one  half. 
It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  any  very 
definite  information  as  to  the  extent  of 
April  cloudiness  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa  which  were  passed  over  by  the 
lunar  shadow  ere  it  quitted  the  earth 
finally.  It  seems,  however,  impossible 
to  doubt  that  an  expedition  might  have 
been  despatched  to  some  locality  in  the 
far  interior  of  Senegal  or  Sahara,  where 
the  atmospheric  conditions  would  have 
been  excellent.  The  advantage  of  oc- 
cupying such  a  position  would  have 
been  obvious.  A  continuous  chain  of 
observations  of  the  corona  would  then 
have  been  available  from  the  time  the 
sun  was  rising  on  the  coast  of  South 
America  to  the  time  of  sunset  in  Sa- 
hara. The  great  advantage  of  such  an 
expedition  would  have  been  that  it 
would  have  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  testing  in  the  completest  manner 
whether  the  corona  submitted  to  these 
rapid  changes  in  the  few  hours  to 
which  we  liave  already  referred.  The 
present  eclipse  was  admirably  suited 
for  this  investigation,  for  the  terrestrial 
conditions  were  such  as  to  enable  the 
observations  to  be  made  both  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  the  phenome- 
non. Further,  as  the  sun-spots  are 
now  very  abundant,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  sun  is  at  present  in  a  condition  of 
exceptional  activity,  and  consequently 


it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in 
sympathy  with  what  was  going  on  be- 
low, the  corona  would  be  in  a  disturbed 
state  at  present.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  has  not  been  found  practicable 
on  this  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  track  of  the  shadow. 

The  English  Brazilian  party,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Shackleton, 
were  stationed  at  Para  Cura.  The 
African  party  was  organized  on  a  some- 
what larger  scale.  Professor  Thorpe 
was  placed  in  command  of  it,  and  he 
was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Hills^ 
R.E.,  Sergeant  Kearney,  R.E.,  and 
Messrs.  Fowler,  Gray,  and  Forbes, 
from  the  Boyal  College  of  Science. 
They  were  despatched  to  Bathui*sty 
thence  to  make  their  way  to  a  station 
in  French  Senegambia  only  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  central  line  of  totality. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  de- 
scribe fully  in  this  paper  the  different 
lines  of  observation  which  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  several  members  of 
the  two  parties.  I  can  only  just  men- 
tion one  or  two  of  the  special  classes  of 
work  which,  so  far  as  the  information 
yet  received  is  available,  seem  to  have 
been  successfully  accomplished.  As  the 
pictures  of  the  corona  vary  so  much 
with  the  instrument  employed,  it  is 
clearly  desirable  to  have  some  means 
of  discriminating  between  the  actual 
changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  structure  of  the  corona  itself  be- 
tween one  eclipse  and  the  next,  and 
those  changes  in  the  representation  of 
it  which  merely  arise  from  instru- 
mental differences.  There  is  no  means 
of  attaining  this  end  so  simply  and  so 
securely  as  to  provide  that  the  same 
photographic  apparatus  shall  be  used 
on  each  occasion.  For  this  reason  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  corona  has 
been  photographed  in  Africa  on  Sun- 
day, the  16th  instant,  with  the  same 
four-inch  lense  of  sixty  inches  focus 
which  was  used  in  Egypt  in  1882,  in 
the  Caroline  Islands  in  1883,  in  Granada 
in  1880  and  in  the  Salut  Islands  in 
1889.  "We  have  thus  a  connected  series 
of  pictures  of  the  corona,  taken  as  far 
as  possible  under  similar  conditions,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  eleven  yeai^s. 
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Particular  interest  will  be  attached  to 
the  department  of  work  assigned  to  Mr. 
Fowler  in  Africa.  He  has  photographed 
the  spectrum  of  the  corona,  produced 
by  placing  a  glass  prism  in  front  of  an 
object-glass  of  six  inches  aperture.  If 
his  pictures  are  as  successful  as  we 
hope  they  will  prove  to  be  on  develop- 
ment, they  ought  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  corona.  The  pe- 
culiar advantage  of  this  method  of 
observing  is  that  for  each  source  of 
light  of  special  refrangibility  in  the 
corona  a  distinct  image  of  the  corona 
will  be  impressed  on  the  plate.  If,  for 
example,  the  coronal  light  was  of  that 
strictly  monochromatic  type  which  the 
light  of  certain  nebulae  appears  to  be, 
then  the  coronal  photograph  as  pro- 
duced through  the  prism  would  repre- 
sent the  details  of  the  structure  in  a 
single  definite  picture.  If,  however,  as 
seems  much  more  likely,  the  corona  dif- 
fused light  of  two  or  more  different 
refrangibilities,  then  separate  pictures 
of  it  would  be  depicted  in  distinct  posi- 
tions on  the  plate,  in  correspondence 
with  each  of  the  constituent  rays.  The 
several  pictures  that  are  thus  obtained 
would  be  indications  of  the  different 
kinds  of  light  of  which  the  corona  was 
composed.  So  far  as  these  various  sim- 
ulacra can  be  discriminated  and  inter- 
preted, they  will  afford  indications  of 
the  material  constituents  of  the  lumi- 
nous substances  from  which  they  origi- 
nate. It  need  not  be  expected  that 
these  several  pictures  should  resemble 
each  other.  If  the  different  parts  of 
the  corona  contain  different  elements  in 
their  constitution,  as  is  certainly  most 
probable,  then  the  several  pictures  will 
evidence  this  by  their  difference  in  out- 
line. No  doubt  the  different  photo- 
graphs may  to  some  extent  overlap,  but 
though  this  will  interfere  with  the  pic- 
torial effect,  it  will  not  prevent  their 
interpretation  in  the  sense  that  ia  in- 
structive to  the  astronomer. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  the  structure  of  the  corona  is  the 
presence  of  streamers  or  luminous  rays 
extending  from  the  north  and  south 
poles  of  the  sun.  These  rays  are  gen- 
erally more  or  less  curved,  and  it  is 


doubtful  whether  the  phenomena  they 
exhibit  are  not  in  some  way  a  conse- 
quence of  the  rotation  of  the  sun.  This 
consideration  is  connected  with  the 
question  as  to  how  far  the  corona  itself 
shares  in  that  rotation  of  the  sun  with 
which  astronomers  are  familiar.  I 
should  perhaps  rather  have  said — that 
rotation  of  the  sun's  photosphere, 
which,  as  the  sun-spots  prove,  is  ac- 
complished once  every  twenty -five  days. 
Even  this  shell  of  luminous  matter  does 
not  revolve  as  a  rigid  mass  would  do. 
By  some  mysterious  law  the  equatorial 
portions  accomplish  their  revolution  in 
a  shorter  period  than  is  required  by 
those  zones  of  the  photosphere  which 
lie  nearer  the  north  and  south  poles  of 
the  luminary.  As  to  how  the  parts  of 
the  sun  which  are  interior  to  the  pho- 
tosphere may  revolve,  we  are  quite 
ignorant.  Nor  does  there  seem  much 
likelihood  of  any  discoveries  being  made 
which  will  clear  up  this  matter.  Up  to 
the  present  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing to  what  extent  the  corona  shares  in 
the  rotation.  It  would  seem  certain 
that  the  lower  parts  which  lie  compara- 
tively near  the  surface  must  be  affected 
by  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  photo- 
sphere. But  it  is  very  far  from  certain 
that  this  rotation  can  be  shared  in  to 
any  great  extent  by  these  parts  of  the 
corona  which  lie  at  a  distance  from  the 
sun's  surface  as  great  as  the  solar  radius 
or  diameter.  The  study  of  the  photo- 
graphs may  be  expected  to  throw  some 
light  on  this  subject ;  especially  will 
this  be  the  case  if  the  pictures  taken  at 
different  parts  of  the  track  at  an  in- 
terval of  two  hours  or  more  admit  of 
satisfactory  comparison. 

The  spectroscopic  testimony  fonns  of 
coui-se  an  exclusive  source  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  the  elementary 
bodies  present  in  the  corona.  Up  to 
the  present  it  must  be  admitted  that 
our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  rather 
of  a  negative  character.  The  spectro- 
scope lias  hitherto  mainly  afforded  us 
indication)  of  elements  which  seem  to 
be  undeterminable  by  our  knowledge  of 
terrestrial  chemistry.  Professor  Schus- 
ter, after  a  careful  discussion  of  the 
evidence    afforded    by  other  eclipses. 
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has  come  to  the  conclusiou  that  it  is  not 
at  present  possible  to  identify  the  lines 
specially  characteristic  of  the  corona 
spectrum  with  those  of  any  known  ter- 
restrial substances.  Indeed,  the  corona 
presents  a  curious  green  line  that  seems 
to  denote  some  invariable  constituent 
in  the  sun's  outer  atmosphere  ;  but  the 
element  to  which  this  green  line  owes 
its  origin  is  wholly  unknown.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  it  is  due  to  some 
body  present  in  the  sun  which  is  un- 
known to  terrestrial  chemists.  The 
elucidation  of  this  question  is  from 
every  point  of  view  one  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  in  solar  physics. 

The  information  to  hand  assures  us 
that  the  observers  under  Professor 
Thorpe  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
have  been  favored  with  weather  which 
permitted  them  to  carry  out  almost 
their  entire  programme.  Of  course, 
until  the  photographs  have  been  devel- 
oped and  studied  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  pronounce  emphatically  as  to  the  in- 
formation they  have  attained.  With 
the  success  at  Para  Cui*a,  and  of  Pro- 
fessor Pickering  on  the  other  side  of 
South  America,  there  is  excellent  rea- 
son for  the  hope  that  the  eclipse  just 
over  will  result  in  invaluable  accessions 
to  astronomical  knowledge. 

R.  S.  Ball. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
IDLE  HOURS  IK  PERIGORD. 

It  is  August,  and  I  have  entered  into 
possession  of  a  small  house  beside  the 
Dordogne  at  Beynac,  a  village  partly 
crouching  beneath  a  very  high  rock, 
and  partly  built  upon  its  terraces  or 
ledges  up  to  the  inner  wall  of  a  feudal 
castle  that  was  much  modified  and  re- 
fashioned in  later  ages  under  the  press- 
ure of  two  forces  :  time,  that  ruins,  and 
the  eternal  striving  of  each  generation 
to  attain  its  own  ideal  of  comfort  and 
elegance.  But  the  grand  old  keep  still 
rears  its  rectangular  mass  behind  and 
far  above  the  later  masonry,  and  when 
the  evening  sun  shines  upon  it,  the 
stones,  no  longer  grey,  wear  again  their 
bright  color  of  six  or  seven  centuries 


ago.      Presently,  as   the    glow    moves 
higher,  the  battlements  and  machicola- 
tions take  a  golden  clearness  that  marks 
every  detail  against  the  blue  depth  of 
sky  whose  fire  is  fading  and  preparing 
to  change  into  the  calm  splendor  that 
mingles  with  the  dusk.    Between  the 
base  of  the  rock  and  the  river  is  just 
space  enough  for  a  road,  which  is  daz- 
zlingly  white  now,  and  well  powdered 
with  dust ;  but  in  winter  it  not  infre- 
quently disappears  under  water.      On 
the  opposite   shore,  above  a  slielving 
beach  of  yellow  pebbles  and  a  broken 
line  of  osiei*s,  stretch  meadows  that  are 
intensely  green  in  spring,  and  would  be 
quickly  so  again  if  rain  were  to  fall ; 
but  now  they  are  veiy  brown,  and  the 
long -tailed    sheep   that    wander    over 
them,  tinkling  their  bells,  like  to  keep 
near   the    Dordogne,   where    they  can 
moisten  their  mouths  from  time  to  time, 
and  thus  help  themselves  to  imagine 
that  they  are  eating  grass.     Beyond  the 
reach  of  meadow,  almost  at  the  foot  of 
high    wooded    hills    which    mark    the 
boundary  of  the  valley  on  that  side,  is 
a  modern   chateau ;  but  the   architect 
found  his  model  for  it  in  the  past  when 
castles    were    more    picturesque    than 
comfortable.      When  the  amber-tinted 
towers  are  seen  through  the   haze  of 
a  summer  morning  against   the   back- 
ground of  wooded  hill,  one  thinks  that 
in  just  such  a  castle  as  this  Tasso  or 
Spenser  would  have  put  an  enchantress, 
whose  wiles,  combined  with  the  indo- 
lent influence  of  the  valley,  few  pilgrim 
knights    taking    the   eastward   way  to 
Roc-Amadour  would  have  been  able  to 
resist. 

I  found  the  valley  so  hot  in  this 
month  of  August  that,  having  reached 
Beynac,  I  felt  no  inclination  to  go  any 
farther.  I  thought  I  would  stop  there 
until  cooler  weather  came,  and  live 
meanwhile  principally  in  the  Dordogne. 
Several  families  from  different  parts  of 
Pdrigord  had  already  come  here  to 
spend  a  mildly  exciting  and  not  too 
costly  river  season,  and  there  they  were 
—  fathere,  mothers,  sons  and  daughters 
splashing  in  the  blue  tepid  water,  with 
their  clothes  laid  carefully  in  little 
heaps  upon  the  pebbly  beach  or  upon 
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the  brown  grass  by  the  osiers.  De- 
spising the  slielter  which  in  more 
fashionable  watering-places  is  thought 
indispensable,  they  lazily  undressed  and 
dressed  in  the  open  air  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  sunshine  and  regardlessness 
of  apparel  that  was  almost  lizard-like 
in  its  freedom  from  conventional  re- 
stmint.  I  was  charmed  by  the  spec- 
tacle as  I  meditated  upon  the  opposite 
bank.  Tlie  more  I  meditated  the  better 
I  liked  the  idea  of  tarrying  in  a  spot 
where  Arcadian  simplicity  of  life  was 
so  unaffectedly  cultivated.  I  resolved 
that  I  too  would  take  a  house  at  Beynac 
if  there  was  one  to  be  had,  and  that  I 
would  have  what  I  term  my  ''family 
caravan  "  brought  up  here  from  that 
part  of  France  where  I  had  last  seen  it. 
At  the  auherge  —  the  only  one  in  the 
place  ^  I  learnt  that  there  was  but  a 
single  house  still  vacant,  and  that  it  was 
not  a  very  beautiful  one.  A  young 
fisherman  started  off  barefoot  to  fetch 
the  owner  from  his  village,  four  miles 
away.  The  country  had  to  be  scoured 
for  him,  so  that  it  was  long  before  he 
showed  himself. 

While  waiting  I  went  out  and  amused 
the  fish  in  the  Dordogne  by  pointing  a 
borrowed  rod  at  them  and  tempting  them 
with  the  fattest  house-flies  I  could  find, 
but  as  soon  a«  they  saw  the  bait  they  all 
turned  their  tails  to  it.  My  angling 
was  a  complete  failure.  And  yet  there 
were  multitudes  of  fish  swimming  on 
the  surface  ;  the  water  seemed  alive 
with  them.  I  concluded  that  they  were 
observing  a  solemn  fast. 

At  length  the  fisherman  returned, 
looking  very  hot  and  dusty,  and  of 
course  thirsty.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  hard-baked  man  of  about  sixty  — 
a  peasant  apparently,  but  one  who  had 
put  on  his  best  clothes  in  view  of  an 
important  bargain  that  was  to  be  made. 
He  had  cunning  little  eyes,  and  a  moutli 
that  seemed  to  have  acquired  from 
many  ancestors,  and  from  the  habits  of 
a  lifetime,  a  concentrated  expression  of 
rustic  chicanery  which  told  me  that  no 
business  was  to  be  done  with  him  with- 
out a  fight.  He  led  the  way  to  his 
house,  which  was  on  the  road  just 
above  the  river,    I  came  to  terms  with 


him  for  a  month,  after  the  expected 
fight ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  had  gone 
away  that  I  began  to  realize  that  I  had 
not  distinguished  myself  by  my  wisdom 
in  this  transaction.  Even  the  villagers, 
who  are  not  dainty  in  tlie  matter  of 
lodging,  described  the  -house  as  a  bo- 
raqite.  It  gave  me  the  same  impres- 
sion when  I  saw  the  inside  of  it,  but  I 
closed  my  eyes  to  its  drawbacks  because 
I  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Beynac,  and  this 
was  the  only  furnished  dwelling  to  be 
obtained  there.  I  thought  all  the  little 
drawbacks  belonging  to  it,  such  as  the 
rustic  hearth  to  cook  upon,  pots  with 
holes  in  them,  rusty  frying-pans,  defi- 
ciency of  crockery,  and  more  than  a 
sufficiency  of  fleas  would  be  overcome 
somehow,  as  they  had  been  elsewhere 
during  my  peregrinations  in  out-of-the- 
way  districts,  where  the  traveller  who 
nurses  his  dignity,  and  has  a  proper 
regard  for  the  comforts  of  life,  never 
thinks  of  stopping.  But  things  did  not 
settle  down  this  time  quite  so  quickly 
as  I  had  expected.    After  tlie  arrival 

of  the  "caravan"  I  took  to  fishing 

always  with  the  same  rod  borrowed  of 
the  blacksmith -innkeeper  —  with  a  zeal 
that  I  had  not  known  since  I  was  a  boy. 
I  found  that  things  settled  down  better 
when  I  was  out  of  the  way.  But  there 
was  something  that  settled  down  only 
too  rapidly.  This  was  the  kitchen  floor. 
There  was  a  bare  rock  at  the  back  of 
the  house  over  which  a  little  runnel  of 
water  gently  trickled.  In  the  wet  sea- 
son it  lost  all  modesty  and  made  a  lake 
that  rose  above  the  boards  and  tried  to 
find  an  exit  by  the  back  of  the  cliimney. 
This  explained  why  the  fire  needed  two 
days'  coaxing  and  blowing  before  it 
would  burn,  notwithstanding  that  our 
servant  had  been  reared  in  the  knowU 
edge  of  such  chimney-places  and  their 
humors.  It  also  explained  why  some- 
body's foot  went  through  the  floor  in  a 
fresh  place  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week  one  had  to 
stride  or  jump  over  half-a-dozen  chasms 
to  get  from  one  side  to  another.  About 
the  same  time  four  or  five  of  the  lower 
stairs  gave  way  from  rottenness,  so  that 
it  needed  no  little  ability  to  reach  the 
bedrooms.    The  old  man  had  to  come 
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nnd  mend  his  house,  and  because  he 
had  a  guilty  conscience  he  brought  a 
basket  of  figs  with  him  ;  but,  instead  of 
owning  that  the  wood  was  rotten,  he 
insinuated  that  it  had  been  maliciously 
danced  upon. 

But  the  heat  was  the  worst  tribula- 
tion. The  house,  witli  all  its  windows 
without  persiennes  —  a  deUiil  I  had  quite 
overlooked  —  faced  the  south,  so  that 

# 

(luring  the  hottest  houi*s  of  the  day  the 
sun  was  full  upon  it,  and  the  heat  was 
over  one  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit 
in  the  shade.     It  was  the  most  scorch- 
ing August  that  had  been  known  even 
in  the  south  of  France  for  years.     The 
recollection  of  those  burning  houi-s  in 
that  shanty  will  be  ever  green.    Never- 
theless, the  time  spent  at  Beyuac  left 
iuome    pleasant    memories.     The    days 
were  fiery,  and  when   the   south  wind 
blew,  almost  suffocating  ;  but  when  the 
sun  went  down  into  the  west  there  usu- 
ally came  a  beneficent  change.     During 
the  few  minutes  that  the  golden  circle 
lay   seemingly  upon  the  edge  of  the 
world,   a    boat  crossing  the   river  ap- 
peared   to    glide     over    unfathomable 
depths  of  splendor  ;  then  gradually  over 
the  fields  of  maize  and  tobacco,  and 
where  the  vellow  stubble  of  the  corn 
long  since  reaped  had  been  left,  there 
spread  the  deep-toned  lustre  of  evening 
—  divinest    light    in    nature.      As    the 
brown  dusk  filled  the  valley,  and  under 
the  sombre  walnut-trees    the   wayside 
cross  became  like   the  spectre  of  one, 
shrill  voices  of  old  women  were  heard 
calling  the  geese  and  turkeys  that  still 
lingered  in  the  fields.     The  geese  were 
often  left  to  come  home  by  themselves, 
after  spending  the  day  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.     They  belonged  to  various 
j)eople,   but,   being   eminently  sociable 
birds,  they  started  off  together  in  flocks 
of    fifty    or    more.       Although    there 
must  have  been  causes  of  jealousy  and 
rivalry  among  them,  they  never  seemed 
to  quarrel.      They   knew  when  it  was 
time  to  go  home  by  the  falling  light, 
and  in   the    dusk    I    often  met    them 
marching  along  the  road  like  a  regiment 
of  soldiers.     As  they  reached  houses  to 
which  some  of  them  belonged,  detach- 
ments would  fall  out  and  the  others 


would  go  on.  Every  bird  would  return 
to  the  place  which  had  for  it  the  sweet 
associations  of  its  gosling  innocence. 

It  is  now  night  —  the  calm  summer 
night  without  a  moon,  but  spangled 
with  stars.  Among  those  which  the 
Dordogne  reflects  and  holds  as  if  they 
were  its  own  is  the  planet  Mars,  whicli 
gleams  redly  in  the  midst  of  a  swarm  of 
lesser  yellow  lights.  The  river  here  is 
broad  and  still ;  there  is  not  ripple 
enough  to  make  a  beam  tremble.  If 
the  stars  in  the  water  flash,  it  is  be- 
cause the  rays  are  flashed  from  above. 
Just  below  the  village  there  are  rapids, 
and  a  faint  murmur  comes  up  from 
them,  but  it  is  borne  under  by  the 
shrilling  of  the  crickets  that  have 
climbed  into  the  osiers  and  poplars  all 
along  by  the  water's  edge.  Now  and 
again  there  is  a  great  splash  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  which  makes  one 
think  that  a  fish  large  enough  to  swal- 
low some  unsuspecting  Jonah  of  Pdri- 
gord  must  be  there  in  a  playful  mood  ; 
but  this  is  merely  the  effect  upon  the 
imagination  of  a  sudden  noise  breaking 
in  upon  the  monotonous  sounds  of  the 
night  which  are  so  nmch  like  silence. 

Lured  by  the  freshness  of  the  air  and 
the  serene  glory  of  the  starlit  sky,  I 
wander  away  down  the  valley  to  a  spot 
where  the  river,  all  in  turmoil,  washes 
and  wears  away  the  flanks  of  rocks 
rising  sheer  from  its  bed  like  a  wall. 
Looking  back,  I  can  see  very  distinctly 
the  dark  mass  of  the  castle  and  the 
church  by  its  side  high  above  me 
against  the  sky,  and  every  minute  or  so 
the  lightning  flash  from  a  storm  far 
away  in  the  west  brightens  the  sombre 
masonry  and  the  rock  beneath. 

Centuries  ago  in  this  light,  the  rock, 
the  fortress,  and  its  church  must  have 
looked  the  same  as  now.  An  English- 
man, who  had  campaigned  with  the 
Black  Prince,  standing  where  I  am  — 
the  road  was  probably  a  mule  track 
then  —  would  have  seen  against  the 
sky  the  very  picture  that  sets  me 
dreaming  of  the  past.  But  the  quie- 
tude of  the  summer  night  might  have 
been  disturbed  by  sounds  that  are  not 
heard  now.  It  is  unlikely  that  so  large 
a  castle,  containing  so  many  men-at- 
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arms  and  officials  as  must  have  bee  a 
deemed  necessary  to  its  safety  and  dig- 
nity, should  at  this  early  hour  have  been 
wrapped  in  silence  more  complete  than 
that  of  the  valley.  There  would  surely 
have  been  some  people  breathing  the 
cool  air  on  the  platform  of  the  keep 
besides  the  watchman,  some  soldiers 
pacing  the  chemin  de  ronde^  although 
peaceful  days  may  have  returned  to  the 
unlucky  land  of  Guyenne ;  and  the 
clamor  of  strong  voices  wonld  have 
come  down  to  the  river.  But  now  the 
castle  is  quiet  as  the  rock  that  was 
beaten  by  the  waves  of  a  vanished  sea, 
and  those  who  still  live  in  it  arc  like  the 
keepers  of  a  cemetery.  That  donjon, 
whose  dark  form  seems  to  stand  amidst 
the  stars,  only  serves  to  mark  one  of 
the  manv  tombs  of  feudalism  which 
rise  above  the  smiling  but  capricious 
Dordogne  like  menhirs  —  monuments 
of  older  illusions  —  along  the  ocean- 
scalloped  coast  of  Brittany. 

Animated  as  Beynac  became  late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  little  society, 
composed  of  extraneous  particles,  met 
in  costumes  that  were  airy,  fantastic, 
elementary,  anything  but  ceremonious, 
to  exchange  civilities  in  the  water,  life 
on  the  whole  was  so  mildly  exciting 
that  when  one  day  a  small  caravan, 
drawn  by  a  donkey  and  preceded  by  a 
young  man  half  hidden  by  a  great  straw 
hat  and  wildly  beating  a  drum,  entered 
the  place,  there  was  a  great  and  tu- 
multuous movement  of  the  population. 
Everybody  wanted  to  know  what  the 
donkey  and  the  young  man  proposed  to 
do  at  Beynac.  On  the  caravan  had 
been  painted  ''  Theatre  de  la  Gc/i^e," 
which  threw  light  upon  the  object  of 
the  intrudere.  The  donkey  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  inn,  and  the  excited  crowd 
waited  with  ill-contained  impatience  to 
see  the  company  of  players  descend 
from  the  battered  tmvelling  trunk  on 
wheels.  At  length  a  pretty  little  girl 
of  about  twelve,  with  large  and  lustrous 
brown  eyes,  came  out  of  the  box.  She 
was  the  company.  She  was  in  the 
charge  of  her  mother,  who  superin- 
tended the  artistic  arrangements,  as 
well  as  the  culinary  and  iinanclal,  but 
did  not  venture  upon  the  stage.    The 


young  man  looked  after  the  donkey  and 
the  drum,  and  tilled  up  his  time  by 
catching  tish  for  the  company  and  her 
mother.  The  stable  of  the  auherge  was 
hired  for  evening  use  as  a  salle  de  spec- 
tacle j  and  at  one  end  a  very  diminutive 
stage  was  set  up  by  means  of  rough 
planks  and  old  pieces  of  carpet. 

Everybody  who  could  afford  to  spend 
a  penny  or  twopence  upon  vanity  and 
worldliness  went  to  see  the  perform- 
ance. It  was  quite  a  fashionable  gather- 
ing. The  best  society  were  by  common 
consent  allowed  to  take  the  best  seai» 
—  very  hard  benches  ;  the  less  ambi- 
tious crowd  behind,  with  minds  fully 
made  up  not  to  allow  thomselves  to  be 
carried  by  enthusiasm  beyond  the  ex- 
penditure of  two  sous  when  the  plate 
went  round  ;  while  favored  children, 
who  were  not  expected  to  pay  anything, 
because  they  had  nothing,  climbed  into 
the  mangers,  and  packed  themselves 
as  close  together  as  aphides  on  a  rose- 
stalk.  The  stable  had  been  carefully 
cleaned,  but  the  horse}'  odor  that  be- 
longed to  it  could  not  be  swept  out. 
This,  with  the  bad  ventilation,  and  a 
temperature  almost  equal  to  the  hatch- 
ing of  eggs  without  hens,  was  a  draw- 
back ;  but  the  audience  was  in  no 
humor  to  be  critical.  A  small  handbell 
was  rung,  two  pieces  of  old  carpet  were 
drawn  back,  and  the  little  girl  made 
her  bow  to  the  audience  in  a  costume 
as  near  to  that  of  Mignon  as  she  and 
her  mother  could  make  it.  She  sans: 
''  ConnuiS'tu  le  pays  ou  fleurit  Voran- 
ger  ?  "  and  other  aire  from  the  opera 
in  a  small,  bird-like  voice,  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  music.  For  three  hours 
the  child  sang,  acted,  and  danced  in  the 
suffocating  stable,  lighted  by  two  petro- 
leum lamps.  The  next  day  I  saw 
Mignon  sitting  on  one  of  the  shafts  of 
the  caravan  and  gnawing  the  "  drum- 
stick" of  a  fowl.  Tlie  child-acti*es8 
was  the  prop  of  her  mother  and  the 
donkey  ;  her  talent  also  kept  the  youth, 
who  began  to  agitate  the  nerves  of 
Beynac  with  his  diabolical  rataplan 
hours  before  each  performance. 

One  morning,  soon  after  sunrise,  the 
donkey,  which  had  begun  to  think  that 
this  time  it  had  really  been  pensioned 
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off,  was  put  into  the  shafts,  and  the 
caravan  gt-aduaUy  disappeared  upon  tlie 
white  road.  Then  the  village  hccame 
quite  dull  again  ;  but  it  was  roused  from 
its  torpor  by  the  annual/e^e.  This  was 
the  chief  event  of  the  year.  The  peas- 
ants came  in  from  the  scattered  villages 
and  from  the  isolated  farms  lying  in  the 
midst  of  the  chestnut  woods.  All  the 
women  coifed  themselves  with  their 
best  kerchiefs,  the  heads  of  most  of  the 
young  girls  being  resplendent  with  bril- 
liant colored  silk.  This  coiffure  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Bordclaise,  but  it 
is  not  so  small,  nor  is  it  folded  so  co- 
quettishly.  There  was  much  love-mak- 
ing—  sometimes  exquisitely  comic  by 
its  rustic  naivete  —  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  dancing  to  the  maddening  music 
of  two  screaming  hurdy-gurdies. 

At  Beynac  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  Frenchman,  who,  after  angling  for 
riches  —  a  sport  at  which  he  lost  much 
bait  and  caught  nothing  —  turued  all 
his  attention  to  the  fish  in  the  Dor- 
dogne.  He  resolved  that  he  would  run 
no  more  risk  by  casting  his  bread  upon 
the  wider  waters,  but  that  he  would 
make  the  most  of  what  remained  to 
him  by  withdmwing  to  some  riverside 
nook,  where  his  love  of  the  unconven- 
tional, and  liis  taste  for  a  free  life  in 
the  open  air  could  expand,  emancipated 
from  all  servitude  to  society,  including 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  what  is 
called  '*  an  appearance." 

What  to  my  mind  helps  greatly  to 
make  France  such  a  pleasant  country  to 
live  in  is  the  large  amount  of  social 
liberty  that  one  enjoys  there.  Except 
in  great  towns,  and  in  tliose  places 
which  are  thronged  at  certain  seasons 
by  cosmopolitan  crowds,  people  can 
live  as  simply  as  they  please,  and  they 
can  wear  anything,  however  cheap,  or 
even  shabby,  without  risk  of  being 
diminished  on  this  account  in  the 
opinion  of  others.  They  are  liked  or 
disliked,  respected  or  despised,  as  their 
conduct  and  dealings  become  known 
and  judged. 

The  Otter  —  this  nickname  had  been 
given  to  ray  new  acquaintance  by  those 
who  were  jealous  of  his  fishing  skill  — 
when  he  was  out  in  his  boat  never  wore 


anything  finer  than  corduroy  trousers, 
a  short  blue  jacket  of  the  cotton  mate- 
rial from  which  blouses  are  made,  a 
sti*aw  hat,  and  espadrilles,  into  which 
he  put  his  bare  feet.  No  heavier  cloth- 
ing is  consistent  with  happiness  in  such 
a  climate  as  that  of  the  Dordogne  valley 
during  the  summer  months.  When, 
by  gliding  over  the  transparent  water, 
which  revealed  the  pebbles  at  the  bot- 
tom almost  in  the  deepest  places  and 
the  shoals  of  fish  as  they  passed  up  and 
down  the  stream,  the  temptation  to 
plunge  became  irresistible,  the  blue 
jacket  and  the  other  garments  were 
thrown  off  in  a  few  seconds,  and  the 
fish  were  startled  by  the  descent  of  a 
black  head  and  beard,  followed  by  the 
rest  of  that  human  form  which  Carlyle 
has  compared  to  a  forked  radish. 

Sometimes  the  Otter  made  nocturnal 
expeditions  far  up  the  channels  of  the 
little  streams  tliat  fall  into  the  Dor- 
dogne. Then  he  was  after  crayfish. 
The  ordinary  method  of  catching  these 
crustacese,  namely,  with  a  piece  of  net- 
ting covering  a  small  wire  hoop,  and 
baited  with  meat,  had  little  charm  for 
him.  There  was  another,  much  more 
in  keeping  with  his  passiou  for  move- 
ment. He  would  walk  up  the  beds  of 
tlie  streams  quite  heedless  of  the  water, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  lantern,  and  hav- 
ing the  other  free  to  make  a  grab  at 
every  crayfish  he  might  see  scuttling 
out  of  harm's  way  over  the  stones  or 
sand.  As  he  went  slowly  up  the  nar- 
row valleys,  the  gleam  of  his  lantern 
through  the  osiers,  the  tall  loose-strife 
and  hemp-agrimony  startled  the  owls, 
the  hedgehogs,  and  the  weasels  ;  but 
not  the  sound  of  water  walling  in  the 
darkness,  nor  the  cries  of  disturbed 
animals,  nor  the  weird  blackness  of 
overhanging  trees  that  hid  the  stars 
troubled  his  nerves.  On  he  went, 
through  water  meadows  at  the  bottom 
of  gloomy  little  gorges,  and  by  the 
fringe  of  the  forest,  until  he  had  wan- 
dered miles  away  from  Beynac.  AVe 
very  nearly  met  one  night,  both  being 
out  with  the  same  object  in  view.  I, 
however,  had  very  little  of  his  zeal  for 
the  sport,  and  was  less  interested  by 
the  crayfish  than  by  the  fantastic  in^ 
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distinctness  of  trees  and  shrubs  and 
Howers,  which,  in  tlie  light  of  the  stars 
and  the  lantern,  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
world  with  which  I  was  but  vaguely 
familiar,  although  I  had  travelled  all 
over  it  in  dreams. 

Sometimes  I  used  to  go  out  fish- 
ing with  the  Otter  on  the  Dordogne. 
When  the  casting-net  was  left  at  home 
(it  was  of  little  use  when  the  water  was 
clear)  chub-fishing  with  the  flying-line 
was  generally  the  chosen  form  of  sport. 
Here  I  may  say  that  my  companion, 
who  could  turn  his  hand  to  anything, 
made  his  own  rods  from  hazel  sticks. 
Where  the  water  was  sufficiently  deep 
the  boat  was  rowed  and  steered  with  a 
single  short  oar,  but  where  it  was  shal- 
low much  better  progress  could  be  made 
by  punting.  These  are  the  two  meth- 
ods invarial)ly  used  by  the  fishermen 
and  ferrymen  of  the  Dordogne,  and  it  is 
astonishing  with  what  success  they  can 
get  a  boat  up  the  rapids  without  having 
recourse  to  the  towing  line.  When  we 
went  chub-fishing,  we  took  the  boat  a 
mile  or  so  up-stream,  and  then  let  it 
drift  down  with  the  current  near  a  bank 
that  was  frinijed  with  willows  and  aca- 
cias.  Although  we  needed  only  six 
inches  of  water,  the  depth  was  some- 
times miscalculated,  and  we  went 
aground  on  a  bank  of  pebbles.  Then 
the  Otter,  whose  bare  feet  were  always 
ready  for  such  emergencies,  stepped 
out  into  the  sparkling  current  and 
hauled  or  pushed  the  punt  over  the 
obstacle.  What  with  rapids  and  banks 
of  pebbles,  the  excitement  of  boating 
on  the  Dordogne  above  Lalinde  never 
flags.  It  looked  very  easy  to  throw  a 
line  with  a  worm  on  it  towards  the 
shore,  and  then  draw  it  back,  but  the 
chub  showed  such  little  eagerness  to  be 
caught  by  me  that  I  generally  preferred 
to  steer  and  watch  my  companion  pull- 
ing them  out  as  he  stood  in  the  prow, 
his  face  nearly  hidden  under  the  thatch 
of  his  straw  hat.  When  the  fish  were 
in  a  biting  humor,  he  had  one  on  his 
hook  every  time  he  threw  the  line. 

There  are  few  trout  in  this  part  of  the 
Dordogne,  but  in  tributary  streams  like 
the  charming  little  C^ou  they  are  plen- 
tiful.   Carp  are  abundant,  but  they  are 


very  difficult  to  take  with  the  line,  and 
even  with  the  net,  except  in  time  of 
flood,  when  they  get  washed  out  of 
their  holes,  and  the  water  being  no 
longer  clear,  their  very  sharp  eyes  are 
of  little  use  to  them.  Then  a  lucky 
throw  will  sometimes  bring  out  two  or 
three  carp  weighing  three  or  four 
pounds  each.  The  fish  commonly 
caught  are  mullet,  perch,  barbel,  gudg- 
eon, bream  and  chub.  As  a  food-sup- 
plying river,  the  Dordogne  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  France,  and, 
owing  to  the  rapid  current  and  the 
purity  of  the  water,  the  fish  is  of  excel* 
lent  quality. 

The  fixed  belief  of  all  the  riverside 
people  in  this  and  other  valleys  is  that 
fish  should  be  cooked  alive.  You  enter 
an  inn  and  ask  for  Vifriture  of  gudgeon. 
In  a  few  minutes  you  see  the  victims 
which  have  been  pulled  out  of  a  tank 
with  a  small  net  on  the  end  of  a  stick 
jumping  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  they 
are  still  jumping  when  they  go  into  the 
boiling  grease.  I  am  not  among  those 
who  have  grown  callous  to  such  sights, 
common  as  they  are  in  France.  To  see 
fish  scraped,  opened,  and  cooked  while 
still  alive  gives  me  disgust  for  it  when 
it  afterwards  appears  on  the  table.  I 
can  imagine  somebody  saying  :  "  Why 
look  at  what  goes  on  in  the  kitchen  ?  " 
That  somebody  does  not  quite  under- 
stand what  rural  France  is.  In  a  coun- 
try inn  we  invariably  pass  through  the 
kitchen  to  reach  the  room  set  apart  for 
guests,  and  it  lias  often  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  seek  rest,  shelter,  and  food  in  a  poor 
axiberge^  where  the  kitchen  is  also  the 
common  room  for  the  family  and  out- 
siders. 

September  came  and  I  was  still  at 
Beynac,  although  I  liad  found  another 
house.  The  fruit  season  was  then  at 
its  heisrht.  Peaches  were  sold  at  three 
sous  the  dozen,  a  good  melon  cost  about 
the  same  sum,  and  figs  were  to  be  had 
almost  for  nothing.  On  these  terms 
quite  a  mountain  of  fruit  could  be 
placed  upon  the  table  for  half  a  franc. 
There  was  often  no  necessity  to  run 
into  this  extravagance,  for  the  people 
at  Beynac  are  good-natured,  and  they 
would  frequently  send  a  basket  of  their 
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),  Of  Ij^ grapes  or  other  fruit,  and  al- 
though the  present  might  have  been 
made  by  a  woman  with  bare  feet,  her 
feelings  would  have  been  hurt  had 
money  been  offered  in  return. 

One  day  rather  late  in  the  month, 
having  grown  ashamed  of  inactivity,  I 
carried  my  knapsack  down  to  the  river 
and  put  it  into  the  Otter's  smallest 
boat,  which  he  called  the  perissoire, 
although  it  was  not  really  a  canoe.  He 
was  the  chief  builder  of  it,  and  as  a 
contrivance  for  bringing  liome  to  man 
the  solemn  truth  that  life  hangs  to  a 
thread  or  floats  upon  a  plank  —  perhaps 
the  worse  state  of  the  two  —  it  certainly 
did  him  infinite  credit.  It  was  a  flat- 
bottomed  outrigged  deal  boat,  very 
long,  and  so  narrow  that  to  look  over 
one's  shoulder  in  it  was  a  manoeuvre  of 
extreme  delicacy,  especially  where  the 
rapids  caused  the  water  to  be  in  wild 
commotion.  I  was  told  that  it  would 
go  down  stream  like  an  arrow,  and  so  it 
did.  There  was  no  need  to  row  hard» 
for  the  current  took  the  fragile  skiff 
along  with  it  so  fast  that  the  trees  on 
the  banks  sped  by  as  if  they  were  mn- 
races,    and    every    five    minutes 
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brought  a  change  of  landscape.  It  was 
very  delightful ;  only  one  sensation  of 
movement  could  have  been  better  — 
that  of  flying.  The  water  was  as  blue 
as  the  sky  above,  and  over  the  valley, 
the  wooded  hills,  and  naked  rocks  lay 
the  sunshine  of  early  autumn,  tender  in 
its  strength,  mingling  a  balm  with  its 
burning.  I  seemed  to  be  floating 
swiftly  but  gently  down  some  lovely  but 
treacherous  river  of  enchanted  land. 
And  where  is  the  river  that  lends  itself 
better  to  this  illusion  than  the  Dor- 
dogne  —  ever  charming,  changing,  and 
luring  like  a  capricious,  fascinating,  and 
rather  wicked  woman  ?  Now  it  flows 
without  a  sound  by  the  forest,  where 
the  imagination  places  the  fairy  people 
and  the  sylvan  deities  ;  now  it  roars  in 
the  shadow  of  the  castle-crowned  and 
savage  rock,  over  which  the  solitary 
hawk  circles  and  repeats  its  melancholy 
cry ;  now  it  seems  to  sleep  like  a  blue 
lake  in  the  midst  of  a  broad,  fair  valley, 
where  in  the  sunny  fields  the  flocks  feed 
drowsily. 
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The  depth  of  the  water  was  as  va- 
riable as  the  strength  of  the  current. 
Sometimes  I  saw  the  stony  bed  seven 
or  ten  feet  below,  and  then  quite  sud- 
denly the  boat  would  get  into  rushing 
water  that  sparkled  with  crystal  clear- 
ness over  a  bank  of  pebbles,  and  I  ex- 
pected momentarily  to  hear  a  grating 
noise  and  to  feel  myself  aground  ;  but 
the  little  boat  went  over  the  shallows 
like  a  leaf.  I  passed  a  bank  large 
enough  to  be  called  an  island.  The 
water  had  not  covered  it  for  months, 
and  it  was  all  thickly  overgrown  with 
persicaria,  which  the  late  summer  had 
stained  a  carmine  red,  so  that  the  isl- 
and was  all  aflame.  The  swallows  that 
dipped  their  wings  in  the  water,  the 
kingfishers  that  flew  along  the  banks  or 
perched  on  the  willow  stumps,  and  the 
graceful  wagtails  were  for  some  miles 
my  only  river  companions  —  excepting 
of  course  the  fish,  with  which  a  treach- 
erous current  or  a  sunken  rock  might 
have  placed  me  at  any  moment  on  terms 
of  still  closer  intimacy.  But  time  flew 
like  the  boat,  and  I  soon  came  in  siglit 
of  a  charming  little  village  whose 
houses  with  peaked  roofs  seemed  to 
have  been  piled  one  upon  another. 
Here  upon  stones  in  the  water  I  recog- 
nized the  human  form  supported  by 
two  bare  legs,  and  in  the  posture  as  of 
a  pei*son  about  to  take  a  dive,  which  is 
not  perhaps  very  graceful,  but  is  one 
that  certainly  lends  character  to  the 
riverside  scenery  of  France.  Two  or 
three  women  were  rinsing  their  linen. 

On  nearing  St.  Cyprien  the  current 
became  swifter  and  the  turmoil  of  the 
rapids  so  great  that  I  prepared  my  mind 
here  to  being  swamped  by  the  waves. 
The  question  whether  I  would  abandon 
or  try  to  rescue  my  knapsack  after  the 
wreck  was  distressing.  The  risk  being 
over,  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  I 
beached  the  boat,  now  half  full  of 
water,  at  the  nearest  spot  to  the  small 
town.  Having  moored  it  and  given  the 
sculls  into  tiie  charge  of  a  man  whoso 
house  was  close  by,  I  was  soon  walking 
in  the  warm  glow  of  the  September 
afternoon  by  cottage  gardens  where  the 
last  flowers  of  summer  were  blooming. 


The  small  burg  of  less  than  three 
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thousand  iQhabltants  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  African  saint,  was  prob- 
ably, like  many  others,  much  more 
important  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  it  is 
now.  In  accordance  with  the  building 
spirit  of  the  past,  sc  strongly  pro- 
nounced throughout  Aquitaine,  and  ob- 
viously inspired  by  a  defensive  motive, 
the  houses  are  closely  packed  together 
on  a  steep  hillside.  •  A  few  ancient 
dwellings,  notably  one  with  a  long  ex- 
terior gallery,  show  themselves  very 
picturesquely  here  and  there.  The 
town  grew  up  at  the  foot  of  an  abbey, 
of  which  the  church  still  existing  ex- 
hibits a  massive  tower  that  might  easily 
be  mistaken  at  a  little  distance  for  an 
early  feudal  keep.  The  lower  part  of 
this  tower  is  Romanesque.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  church  is  in  the  very  simple, 
pointed  style  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  the  interest  has  suffered  much  from 
restoration.  What  is  chiefly  remark- 
able here  is  the  carved  oak  of  the  rere- 
doses  and  pulpit. 

There  being  still  an  hour  or  more  of 
daylight,  I  continued  the  ascent  of  tlie 
hill  above  the  houses  and  the  solemn 
old  church  to  find  a  certain  Ch&teau  de 
F^es  which  I  knew  to  be  somewhere 
in  the  locality.    A  womi^n  working  her 
distaff  and  spindle  with  that  meditative 
air  which  the  rustic  spinners  so  often 
have,  her  bare  feet  slowly  and  noise- 
lessly moving  over  the  rough  stones, 
pointed  out  to  me  a   little  lane  that 
wound   up  the    deserted  hill  between 
briars  bedecked  with  scarlet  hips,  then 
bits  of  ancient  wall  to  which  ferns  and 
moss    and    ivy   clung ;    all   of   which 
brought  back  a  train  of  old  impressions 
iu  the  waning  golden  light.     I  passed 
through   vineyards    from    which    the 
grapes  had  been  gathered,  then  rose  by 
broom  and  blackthorn  to  the  level  land. 
I  looked  in  vain  for  the  castle.    I  might 
have   searched   for   it   until  darkness 
came,  but  for  the  help  of  a  boy  who 
was  taking  home  a  goat.    At  length  I 
found  it  lying  in  a  hollow,  a  sufficient 
sign  that  it  was  never  a  stronghold.    In 
feudal  times  it  was  probably  a  small, 
castellated  manor  belonging  perhaps  to 
a  kuight  who  could  not  afford  to  build 
himself  a  donjoii  on  some  emiaeuce  and 
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to  fortify  it  with  walls  ;  but  c^^^e^^^ 
later  what  remained  of  the  original 
structure  was  patched  up  and  consider- 
ably enlarged.  Now,  as  I  saw  it  in  the 
dusk,  it  seemed  a  very  ghost-haunted 
place.  The  building  had  not  fallen  into 
ruin ;  it  was  still  roofed  and  might 
easily  have  been  made  habitable  ;  but 
there  was  no  glass  in  the  windows  ;  all 
the  rooms  were  silent  with  that  silence 
so  deep  and  sad  of  the  long-deserted 
house  which  is  not  sufficiently  wrecked 
by  time  and  decay  to  have  lost  the 
pathos  of  human  associations.  The 
breath  of  the  dying  twilight  stirred  tlie 
ivy-leaves  upon  the  wall  of  the  detached 
cliapel  where  never  a  person  had 
prayed  for  many  a  year,  and  the  goblin 
bats  came  out  from  the  shadowy  places 
to  flutter  against  the  pale  sky.  Then  I 
felt  that  I  had  lingered  long  enough  on 
this  desolate  spot,  and  the  thought  of 
the  awaking  hearths  brightening  the 
little  town  with  the  blaze  of  wood  made 
;ue  hasten  through  the  heather  and 
gorse  that  had  grown  up  on  the  grave 
of  many  a  vine. 

The    next   morning   saw    me.  afloat 
again.    As  I  was  getting  away  from  the 
shore  a  man  called  out  to  me  :  "  Your 
boat  is  worth  nothing  I    If  you  try  to 
pass  the  third  bridge  you  will  go  to  the 
bottom  I "     He  spoke  very  seriously, 
and  I  wished  to  take  further  counsel  of 
him,  but  having  once  got  into  the  cur- 
rent it  carried  me  off  at  such  a  rate 
that  while  I  was  thinking  of  putting  a 
question  I  was  taken  out  of  speaking 
distance.    I  shot  through  one  of  the 
arches    of   the  fii*st  bridge,  and  soon 
found  myself  in  water  that  was  a  little 
rough  for  ray  poor  skiff.      Here  were 
the  rapids  again.    I  had  been  warned 
against  these   before  I  left   the    inn. 
There  was  no  turning  back  now,  and  if 
the  commotion  of  water  had  been  ever 
so  great  I  should  have  had  to  take  my 
chance  in  it.    The  Otter's  advice  when 
I  came  to  rapids  was  to  pull  as  hard 
as  I  could  in  the  middle  of  the  cur- 
rent.    I  followed  it,  and  my  shallow 
boat,  which  had  just  been  described  as 
worthless,  darted  into  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil  and  went  through  it  all  as  swift 
as  a  swallow  on  the  wing.    The  river, 
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ii..P£jHS^liad  risen  considerably  during 
tlieTiight,  and  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent having  much  increased  in  conse- 
quence my  belief  in  the  jp^nssotre'd 
worthiness  was  not  sufficient  to  make 
me  run  the  risk  of  being  swamped  at 
the  third  bridge.  I  therefore  landed  at 
the  next  one,  which  was  close  to  the 
village  of  Siorac.  It  seemed  that  I  had 
only  just  started  from  St.  Cyprien,  and 
yet  I  had  travelled  about  six  miles. 
Witli  the  help  of  a  willing  man  the 
boat  was  carried  to  the  railway  station, 
which  was  not  far  off,  and  its  journey 
home  having  been  paid,  I  ceased  for  a 
while  to  be  a  waterfarer  and  became 
again  a  wayfarer. 

E.  Harrison  Barker. 


From  The  Sunday  Magazine. 
WHO  WAS  ADELAIDA? 

THE  TRUE  8TOEY  OF  A  L0VE-80N0. 
BY  MRS.  PEREIBA. 

It  has  somewhere  been  remarked  — 
whether  in  jest  or  earnest,  who  can 
tell  ?  —  that  the  writer  of  an  essay  on 
any  given  theme  should  approach  his 
subject  from  tlie  most  distant  possible 
point,  and  reach  his  goal  by  a  gradual 
association  of  ideas  which  might  at  fii*st 
sight  appear  irrelevant. 

We  shall  take  this  axiom  au  sMeux, 
and,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  climax  of 
the  simple  but  deeply  pathetic  life-story 
of  the  great  tone-poet's  heroine  (than 
whom  no  heroine  was  ever  more  nobly, 
sweetly  sung),  we  shall  go  back  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  and  link  with  our 
slight  narrative  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and,  at  the  same 
time,  eccentric  personalities  that  have 
adorned  the  pages  of  post-medieeval 
German  history. 

Not  many  miles  from  Dessau  is  a  cer- 
tain village  called  Mosigkau,  anglice 
Mossy  Mead,  which  owes  whatever  dis- 
tinction it  possesses  to  the  fine  adjacent 
park,  bearing  the  same  name  as  this 
little  rural  hamlet ;  for  the  park  of 
Mosigkau  contains  a  handsome  ch&teau, 
surrounded  by  lovely  ganlens  and  ex- 
tensive grounds,  the  aristocratic  asylum 


of  sundry  patrician  but  dowerless  single 
ladies.  Benevolent  institutions  of  this 
kind  are  not  uncommon  in  Germany, 
and  the  Dam^nstift  offers  a  dignified 
and  stately  refuge  to  many  a  step- 
daughter of  Fortune  who  would  other- 
wise be  forced  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of 
dependence  doled  out  by  the  unwilling 
hands  of  those,  perhaps,  but  one  de- 
gree less  needy  than  herself.  Each  of 
these  little  communities  is  ruled  over 
by  a  lady  abbess,  and  has  its  ^'canon- 
esses"  and  its  '*  chapter"  days,  after 
the  style  of  some  religious  order.  But 
in  the  daily  routine  the  secular  element 
predominates  ;  and  where  the  abbess  is 
a  woman  of  refined  and  cultivated 
mind  the  intellectual  life  finds  a  kindly 
and  congenial  suhere  for  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  Stift  at  Mossy  Mead  was  founded 
some  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  is  in- 
directly indebted  for  its  existence  to 
Leopold,  Prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  tlie 
friend  and  companion-in-arms  of  Fred- 
erick William  I.  of  Prussia,  and  a  nota- 
ble member  of  the  renowned  Tobacco 
Parliament.  Varnliagen  von  Eusc, 
upon  whose  biography  of  the  **OId 
Dessauer  "  Carlyle  so  largely  drew  for 
the  portrait  which  has  rendered  that 
worthy  a  familiar  figure  to  the  Englisii 
reader,  informs  us  that  the  house  of 
Dessau  contributed  field-marshals  to 
the  Prussian  army  for  three  successive 
generations  ;  but  Leopold,  the  centre  of 
the  group,  towers  far  above  his  father 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  son,  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  his  baton,  on  the  other. 
The  story  of  Leopold's  life,  apart  from 
its  military  significance,  reads  like  the 
strangest  medley  of  romance  and  whim- 
sicality ;  and  it  has  furnished  both  poet 
and  dramatist  with  abundant  subjects 
for  the  exercise  of  their  genius. 

From  earliest  boyhood  Leopold  had 
manifested  a  stormy,  turbulent  dispo- 
sition, and  he  had  hardly  attained 
to  manhood  when  it  was  judged  ex- 
pedient to  send  him  on  a  protracted 
tour,  chiefly  with  the  object  of  separat- 
ing him  from  the  apothecary's  daugh- 
ter, the  lovely  Anna  Louise  Fohse,  who 
had  gained  his  affection  in  the  early 
days  of  boyhood.    While  on  his  travels^ 
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and  ill  oue  of  his  paroxysms  of  mani- 
acal rage,  he  threatened  his  chamber- 
lain, M.  de  Chalesac,  with  a  pistol.  His 
finger  was  already  on  the  trigger. 

*'  Dog  !  "  he  raved  ;  ''  now  will  I  kill 


n 


vou. 

**  Do  &o,"  was  the  steadfast  reply  ; 
*'  only  first  consider  how  this  fine 
achievement  will  one  day  figure  in  the 
annals  of  the  illustrious  princes  of 
An  halt.'' 

Rather  a  ponderous  speech  under  the 
circumstances,  but  it  had  a  salutary 
effect.  The  weapon  dropped  from  the 
hand  of  the  abashed  youth,  who  ac- 
knowledged the  magnitude  of  the 
crime  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  com- 
mitting, and  besought  De  Chalesac's 
forgiveness. 

Ikit  he  was  not  always  so  fortunate 
in  having  a  mentor  at  hand  to  save  him 
from  himself.  Returned  to  Dessau,  he 
repaired  one  evening  to  the  apothe- 
cary's to  visit  his  beloved  ;  when,  pass- 
ing the  window  of  the  room  in  which 
she  hjippened  to  be,  he  beheld  her  in 
close  conversation  with  a  young  man, 
apparently  a  stranger.  Filled  with  sus- 
picion and  jealousy,  Leopold  drew  his 
sword,  rushed  into  the  apartment,  and, 
pursuing  his  supposed  rival  into  an  ad- 
joining chamber,  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart.  He  learned  when  all  too  late 
that  his  victim  was  a  near  relative  of 
the  Fohse  family,  and  that  he  had  just 
returned  home  from  abroad.  So  ijreat 
was  the  horror  produced  in  the  popular 
mind  by  this  dreadful  occurrence,  that 
when,  a  hundred  years  later,  a  grave- 
stone was  turned  up  in  a  churchyard  at 
Dessau  bearing  the  murdered  man's 
name  and  a  Latin  inscription  setting 
forth  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
the  slab  was  at  once  reburied  as  a  relic 
too  terrible  to  be  exposed  to  the  public 
gaze . 

Itt  might  have  been  imagined  that  the 
prince's  mistake  and  its  fatal  conse- 
quences would  have  cooled  the  ardor  of 
the  lovers  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Leopold 
received  from  his  mother,  hitherto 
princess  regent,  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment than  he  married  the  apothecary's 
daughter  ;  not  morganatically,  for  if  he 
had  been  satisfied  with  such  a  compro- 


nise,  the  robust  integrity  of  ;!^g  ^^^ 
gcoise  bride  would  have  rebelled  a^^riist 
it,  but  publicly  and  solemnly,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  outraged  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  teeth  of  his  mother's 
strenuous  opposition.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  he  obtained  a  patent  of  the  Em- 
pire declaring  his  consort  of  equal  rank 
with  himself,  and  securing  the  succes- 
sion to  her  children.  The  marriaore 
was  a  most  felicitous  one,  and  Leo- 
pold's advisera  might  have  vainly  sought 
among  the  ducal  and  princely  houses 
of  Germany  for  a  bride  who  would 
prove  herself  as  loving,  faithful,  and 
judicious  a  wife  as  his  beloved  ''  Anna- 
lise." 

Stern  and  rugged  as  a  soldier  Leo- 
pold continued  all  through  life  ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  features  of 
his  martial  career,  with  those  of  his  do- 
mestic life  and  chai-acter.  In  many 
points  he  seems  to  have  resembled  that 
still  more  enigmatical  personage,  his 
Majesty  of  Prussia  himself.  Like  that 
monarch  he  also  was  pious  after  his 
fashion  ;  he  diligently  attended  the 
services  of  the  established  Luthei*aa 
Church,  and  his  religious  emotions 
found  vent  in  the  lusty  and  stentorian 
singing  of   the  chorales   there   in  use 

—  of  the  words  of  the  chorales,  be  it 
said,  for,  alas  I  Leopold  was  master  of 
but  one  tune  —  the  ''  Dessauer  March  " 

—  and  to  that  much-loved  melody  he 
fitted  every  metre,  whether  shoit  or 
long,  common  or  peculiar,  to  the  great 
discomfiture'of  his  fellow-woi*shippers. 

Then,  in  his  notions  of  discipline  and 
its  enforcement,  he  was  not  unlike  the 
great  Frederick's  father.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this  we  are  told  of  an  incident 
that  happened  at  an  inspection  or  re- 
view. As  he  watched  the  manceuvres 
his  eye  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  couple 
of  bandsmen  whose  instruments  amid 
the  brazen  din  were  mute.  With  the 
flaming  glance  of  sudden  wrath  he  de- 
manded the  reason  of  their  silence. 

*'  Serene  Highness,"  was  the  trem- 
bling reply,  "  we  have  ten  bars'  rest." 

"  Rest,  sirrah  !  I'll  teach  you  to  rest 
when  you  are  on  duty,"  and  down  came 
the  ever-ready  cane  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  luckless  musicians. 
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Of  Leopold's  tenderness  as  a  father 
jnany  stories  are  on  record  ;  but  none 
more  pathetic  than  that  which  recounts 
his  march  from  Halle  at  the  request  of 
his  dying  daughter,  the  reigning  Prin- 
cess Louise  of  Bernberg,  who  desired 
to  see  her  father  once  more  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment.  Into  the  courtyard  of 
the  palace  at  Bernberg  filed  the  soldiers, 
and  a  pallid  face  looked  down  from  a 
window  while  the  warrior-prince  sobbed 
out  the  words  of  command.  When  the 
parade  was  ended  the  sorrowing  father 
dismissed  his  men,  but  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  ascend  to  the  sick- 
chamber.  He  wandered  on  to  the 
bridge  which  spans  the  river  Saal,  and 
there  was  overheard  to  pray  with 
streaming  tears,  in  words  well  known, 
but  too  unconventional  to  be  quoted 
here,  for  the  life  which  even  then  was 
ebbing  fast  away.  But  a  very  few  days 
more,  and  the  eyes  which  had  looked 
with  such  loving  pride  upon  the  mili- 
tary display,  were  closed  in  death,  and 
the  regiment,  with  Leopold  at  its  head, 
marched  back  to  Halle  in  drear,  fune- 
real silence. 

Years,  however,  before  the  evening 
shadows  began  to  fall  around  the 
princely  household,  we  have  glimpses 
of  happy  family  life,  hardly  to  have 
been  looked  for  when  we  remember 
upon  what  volcanic  soil  the  fabric  of 
that  happiness  had  been  raised.  One 
day  shines  out  with  especial  signifi- 
cance. It  was  glorious  autumn  weather, 
and  the  courtyard  of  the  palace  at  Des- 
sau was  full  of  stir  and  movement.  A 
face,  not  pale  and  moribund,  but  serene 
in  matronly  beauty  and  contentment, 
was  watching  from  a  window,  till  the 
merry  rattle  of  drums  and  flourish  of 
trumpets  announced  the  return  from 
the  forest  of  a  gay  and  noble  hunting 
party.  As  the  prince  rode  in  beneath 
the  portal,  with  a  greeting  to  his  wait- 
ing consort,  a  pretty  child,  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina,  escaped  from  her  mother's 
side  and  ran  down  to  meet  her  father. 
A  sprig  of  oak,  the  cognizance  of  Des- 
sau, adorned  the  prince's  hunting-cap, 
and  the  little  Wilhelmina  begged  it  for 
a  plaything.  The  hunt  had  been  suc- 
cessful, and  Leopold  was  in  right  joyous 


vein.  Bending  down,  he  placed  the 
spray  in  his  young  daughter's  hand, 
and  then  and  there  conferred  upon  her 
the  estate  from  whence  it  came  —  that 
of  Mosigkau,  or  Mossy  Mead.  It  was 
a  princely  gift,  the  value  of  which  the 
child  was  far  too  young  to  understand  ; 
but  as  years  went  by  and  Wilhelmina 
grew  to  stately  womanhood,  a  purpose 
shaped  itself  within  her  mind,  nor  was 
it  long  before  this  purpose  began  to 
take  a  concrete  form. 

A  portion  of  the  forest  of  Mossy 
Mead  was  marked  out  and  enclosed. 
The  foundations  of  a  spacious  mansion 
were  dug,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neiijhborins:  village  concluded  that  the 
princess  was  about  to  build  for  hereelf 
a  summer  palace.  As  the  walls  rose  in 
lofty  orrandeur  the  surrounding  land  was 
skilfully  laid  out,  until,  in  process  of 
time,  a  graceful  chateau  stood  complete, 
amid  lawn  and  flower-bed,  shady  alleys, 
broad  terraces,  and  solemn  groves. 
Statues  were  introduced  at  various 
points  in  the  landscape,  some  of  them, 
as  the  ''  Ganymede,"  possessing  rare 
artistic  beauty. 

The  mansion  was  furnished  under 
the  supervision  of  the  princess,  who 
took  the  keenest  interest  in  every  de- 
tail ;  and  costly  oil  paintings  and  other 
objects  of  art  found  a  home  within  the 
noble  suites  of  rooms. 

But  it  was  not  for  herself  that  Wil- 
helmina had  caused  this  structure  to  be 
raised.  Mossy  Mead  formed  but  a  por- 
tion of  her  inheritance,  and  with  a  part 
of  her  revenues  from  other  sources,  she 
endowed  her  new  creation  on  a  scale  so 
munificent  as  to  enable  her  to  place 
there  six  noble  ladies,  like  herself  un- 
married, under  the  rule  of  an  Aehtissin^ 
or  abbess,  to  which  office  she  nominated 
her  own  niece,  a  daughter  of  her  eldest 
brother,  who  had  died  young. 

The  institution  became  a  hobby  of 
this  princess  of  Dessau,  and  she  fos- 
tered and  cherished  it,  lavishing  much 
time  and  thought  upon  its  welfare  and 
embellishment.  Antiquated  fauteuils 
are  still  shown  in  the  state  apartments, 
displaying  faded  embroideries  wrought 
by  the  fingers  of  Wilhelmina  and  her 
ladies  of  honor  ;  while  the  endowment 
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has  prospered  so  well  as  to  admit,  at 
the  present  day,  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  its  can6nesses. 

As  generation  succeeded  generation, 
the  Stift  at  Mossy  Mead  continued  to 
enjoy  the  countenanci^  and  patronage 
of  the  Dessau  family,  and  we  hear 
of  occasional  dramatic  entertainments 
given  by  its  certainly  mundane-minded 
chapter,  in  which  performances  high 
members  of  the  ducal  court  disdained 
not  to  take  an  active  ])art. 

About  the  year  1838  the  office  of  ab- 
bess was  filled  by  a  lady  who  had  been 
a  subordinate  member  of  the  little  com- 
munity for  nearly  forty  years.  She  was 
a  woman  of  great  intellectual  refine- 
ment and  culture,  and  her  noble  fea- 
tures still  bore  traces  of  the  remarkable 
beauty  which  had  once  been  hers.  Her 
bearing  was  dignified,  almost  austere  ; 
but  the  costume  which  she  affected  was 
so  singular  as  to  arouse  in  the  minds 
of  the  simple  rustics  a  suspicion  that 
the  queenly  lady  who  acknowledged 
their  humble  salutations  with  such  ma- 
jestic grace  was,  nevertheless,  a  little 
crazy  ;  the  usual  solution  in  the  bucolic 
mind  of  any  peculiarity  for  which  its 
sapience  fails  to  account.  The  ladies 
of  Mossy  Mead,  it  seems,  wear  no  dis- 
tinctive garb,  but  merely  on  high  days 
don  the  badge  of  their  order  :  a  silver 
star  and  spray  of  oak,  suspended  by  an 
azure  riband  ;  and  this  lady  had  chosen 
to  retain  the  fashion  in  vogue  when,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  she  had  bidden 
adieu  to  youth  and  all  its  hopes,  and 
enrolled  herself  among  tlie  sisterhood 
of  Mosigkau. 

A  passionate  lover  of  poetry,  as  of 
music,  she  would  often  resort  to  a  pavil- 
ion within  the  grounds  to  con  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  German  Muse  ;  and  the 
young  aspirant  to  literary  fame  would 
find  in  lier  an  ever-sympathetic  listener. 
Wilhelm  Miiller,  the  poet  of  the  Grecian 
lays,  to  whom,  in  the  presence  of  his 
still  more  illustrious  son  of  world-wide 
fame,  his  native  town  but  a  year  or  so 
ago  unveiled  a  statue,  was  among  the 
visitors  to  Mosigkau,  and  a  tender 
friendship  subsisted  between  this  ardent 
spirit  and  the  grave,  reserved  woman 
already  in  the  autumn    of   life.    An- 


other poet,  too — but  we  anticipate. 
Miiller  sank  into  a  premature  grave , 
nor  was  he  the  only  one  whom  the 
abbess  was  called  upon  to  mourn  as 
^'gone  before,"  when  she  might  reason- 
ably have  looked  forward  to  his  society 
to  cheer  her  later  years.  One  by 
one  this  solitary  woman  had  seen  her 
friends  drop  away  from  her  path,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixty  she  walked  among 
the  glades  and  terraces  of  Mosigkau 
almost  as  much  alone  as  if  she  had 
really  been  transplanted  from  an  older 
century  into  the  midst  of  one  that  was 
to  her  wholly  new  and  strange. 

One  link  with  her  old  life  still  re* 
mained.  Prince  George  of  Dessau, 
brother  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Anhalt, 
together  with  his  morganatic  wife,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  institutions 
founded  by  his  ancestress,  and  this 
amiable  couple  paid  frequent  visits  to 
Mossy  Mead  and  to  its  abbess.  The 
Dessau  family  was  famous  for  mesaU 
liances^  so  called  from  a  State  pohit  of 
view  ;  but  the  Countess  Beina  was  a 
lady  of  distinguished  beauty  and  high 
character,  well  worthy  of  the  position 
which  she  should  have  occupied.  Times 
had  changed,  however,  since  the  days 
of  Leopold  and  the  apothecary's  fair 
daughter  ;  and  Prince  George,  finding- 
that  there  was  no  place  for  his  consort 
at  his  brother's  court,  turned  his  back 
upon  it,  and  settled  at  Dresden  as  a 
simple  nobleman,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  ever  regretted  his  self-imposed 
abasement.  The  abbess  in  her  early 
days  had  held  a  post  in  the  household 
of  the  intellectual  Princess  Louise  of 
Dessau  ;  and  it  was  on  her  return  from 
a  summer  tour  in  the  suite  of  her  pa- 
troness that  the  beautiful  maid  of  honor 
entered  the  community  of  Mossy  Mead. 
The  reason  of  her  sudden  retirement 
from  court  life  had  been  known  to  but 
few,  and  the  very  fact  was  soon  for- 
gotten ;  and  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  now  writing  the  Princess  Louise 
had  long  been  dead,  and  new  faces, 
new  interests  had  taken  the  place  of  old 
ones.  But  the  closed  book  of  the  past 
was  to  be  reopened  by  a  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  touch. 

It  was  a  gala  evening  at  Mossy  Mead. 
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The  state  apartments  were  thrown 
open,  and  invitations  had  been  sent  by 
the  abhess  to  guests  from  far  and 
at  the  head  of  whom  were  Prince 
George  and  hla  youthful  countess. 
concert  was  the  occasion  of  this 
liant  assembly  ;  a  concert  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  a  fine  chamber-organ 
which  had  just  been  placed  in  the  chap- 
ter-room, and  several  eminent  musi- 
cians, not  only  from  Dessau  but  fioni 
Dresden,  were  to  be  the  chief  per- 
formers. 

The  prince  led  the  abbess  to  her 
place,  tlie  organ  was  disclosed  to 
and  tiie  conceit  began.  No  need  to 
comment  on  its  details  ;  all  would  lonj^ 
ere  this  linve  been  forgotten  but  for  the 
incident  which  marked  its  close.  Tlie 
last  number  upon  the  progratni 
a  song  by  the  leading  tenor  of  the 
Dresden  Openi.  It  received  a  riipti 
ous  encore,  and  the  singer,  after  a  nj 
meut's  hesitation,  once  more  stepped 
forward,  and  niiule  a  sign  to  the  accojn- 
pnnist.  Then,  amid  deepest  silence, 
the  lirst  notes  of  Beethoven's  wonder- 
ful song  rose  upon  the  air.  Never  had 
those  strains  been  more  esquiaitely 
rendered.  The  audience  seenie<l  spcll- 
bouod.  But  when  the  singer  breathed 
the  last  low,  lingering,  passionate  ap- 
peal, "  Adelalda,"  all  eyes  were  turned 
upon  the  abbess.  She  sat  with  head 
bent  forward,  motionless,  almost  rigid. 
Those  nearest  sprang  to  her  support, 
for  they  believed  her  to  be  smitten  with 
some  sudden  illness.  Hut  with  a  reso- 
lute effort,  she  recovered  herself.  Ris- 
ing to  her  full  height,  with  more  than 
lier  wonted  dignily,  she  thanked  the 
vocalist  who  bail  furnished  so  glorious 
a  finale  to  the  concert.  A  smile  was  on 
her  countenance,  a  smile  of  proud,  tri- 
umphant joy,  such  as  none  remembered 
ever  to  have  seen  there.  The  faded 
features  were  tmnstigured.  And  then, 
by  a  flash  of  intuition,  the  singer,  and 
those  around  him,  recognized  the  never 
once  suspected  truth  ;  never  ouce  sus- 
pected during  all  those  forty  years. 
That  ancient,  old  -  world  lady,  who 
seemed  to  have  halted  and  stood  still 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  century, 
iad  suddenly  assumed  a  new  and  star- 


tling aspect,  for  the  m: 
tion,  which  can  in  a 
ohliternte  the  trace  of 
islied  each  deeply  gra 
picturo  her  as  once  in 
graceful  maiden,  the 
court,  the  idol  of  a  po 
beloved,  the  adored, 
hearted  Adelalda  ! 

Long  years  ago,  in  tl 
summer  "  of  her  young 
that  tour  amid  tiie  gn 
scenery,  the  maid  of  I 
brought  into  close  assoi 
poet,  Friedrich  Matthi 
held  the  apointment  o 
princess.  He  was  mr 
than  the  enthusiastic  gi 
was  in  years  ;  but  he  w 
the  pair  were  surrounih 
in  nnturo  that  couhl  f< 
the  pui-est,  most  exa 
They  loved,  and  their  t 
formed  an  idyl  of  sweel 
ized  romance.  Matthis 
the  riches  of  his  genii 
suuled  maiden's  feet,  ai 
that  she  was  in  Elysium 
But  this  romance,  lib 
its  kind,  was  destined 
sale  ending.  Adelalda, 
Glafey,'  was  of  noble  b 
was  a  poor  pastor's  son. 
Dessau,  and  face  lo  fact 
realities  of  life,  the  niai 
summoned  to   hear  the 

appiness  spoken  by  Ihi 
lentlese    father;    "Mar 

in  rank,  or  rotirement 
Annette  quickly  niai 
and  she  went  at  once 
of  youth  and  glo' 
the  chill  twilight  of  un 
txistence,  in  which  res 
ing  into  calm  content 
highest  prize  that  could 

■caried  victor  after  yei 
conflict.  Subsequent  e 
that  conflict  a  still  1 
pang  ;  for  the  patent  < 
lack  of  which  in  her  love 
Auuetto   from  happine^ 

AdalMda  vat  MBtthluon's  i 

I  von  Gl»fej,  and  tl  wiu  oh 
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conferred,  but  too  late.  Years  had 
rolled  by,  and  Matthisson  had  found 
another  bride.  Loni?  before  the  date 
of  the  incident  which  forms  the  climax 
of  this  story  he  also  was  numbered  with 
those  "gone  before." 

According  to  the  rules  of  graceful  fic- 
tion, that  incident  should  have  been 
quickly  followed  up  by  a  striking  catas- 
trophe, and  the  abbess  should  have 
expired  with  the  last  strains  of  the  love- 
song  still  faintly  echoing  in  her  ears. 
But  tragedies  of  this  kind  seldom  hap- 
pen in  real  life  ;  and  for  fully  twenty 
years  after  that  revelation  in  the  con- 
cert-room at  Mosigkau,  which  caused  a 
momentary  sensation  and  then  was  soon 
forgotten,  the  abbess  lived  on,  ruling 
her  little    community,  caring  for  the 


poor,  and  bravely  bearing  tlie  burthen 
of  each  day.  It  was  not  until  1858  that 
the  welcome  summons  came  ;  and  when 
the  remains  of  the  octogenarian  lady 
were  borne  away  amid  the  tolling  of 
bells  to  their  final  resting-place  in  the 
family  vault  at  Dessau,  many  tears  were 
shed  by  the  poor  and  needy  for  the  ben- 
efactress who  would  minister  to  their 
wants  no  more.  But  few,  if  any,  among 
them  know  that  the  massive  coffin  hid 
the  mortal  form  of  her  who,  more  than 
sixty  years  ago,  had  inspired  some  of 
the  noblest  creations  of  a  poet's  genius, 
and  furnished  the  monarch  of  com- 
posers with  a  theme  which  would  have 
alone  sufficed  to  make  his  name  and 
fame  immortal. 


Recreation  for  Meodle  Age.  —  Mere 
walking  exercise,  although  it  is  invaluable, 
hardly  fulfils  the  idea  of  i>erfect  recreation. 
Sir  James  Paget  says  "good  active  recrea- 
tions" ought  to  include  "uncertainties, 
wonders,  and  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  skill  in  something  different  from  the 
regular  work."  The  present  writer  is 
always  longing  for  cricket  in  the  summer, 
and  football  or  hockey  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  But  he  cannot  find  a  man  any- 
where above  forty  years  of  age  who  will 
agree  with  him.  Why  should  the  literary 
man,  the  doctor,  and  the  stockbroker  or 
the  merchant  not  play  cricket  after  forty- 
five  ?  What  is  to  become  of  his  dinner  hour 
is  it  asked?  If  a  better  luncheon  were 
taken  at  midday,  and  a  lighter  dinner  at 
six  in  the  evening,  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  a  man  of  forty-five,  and  up  to 
sixty-five  or  seventy,  should  not  be  in  the 
cricket-field  at  half  past  seven  and  play 
briskly  until  nine  or  half  past.  An  hour 
and  a  half  at  cricket  after  a  light  dinner 
would  make  middle-aged  men  so  young  that 
they  would  not  know  themselves.  Writers 
would  write  twice  as  brilliantly,  and  busi- 
ness men  would  be  cleverer  and  keener  by 
half.  As  It  is  the  average  middle-aged  En- 
glishman of  the  professional  and  business 


classes  grows  fatter,  wheezler,  more  pom- 
pous, and  more  dull  and  uninteresting  every 
year  of  his  life.  To  get  a  laugh  out  of  him 
is  impossible  ;  to  crack  a  joke  at  his  expense 
is  to  commit  the  unpardonable  sin.  "  Poor 
old  porpoise,"  as  somebody  has  called  him. 
His  innocent  pleasures  have  vanished  with 
his  youth,  and  "  he  has  nothing  now  left  to 
live  for  but  his  respectability ;  his  solemn 
respectability,  and  his  money-bags."  Tlie 
contrast  between  the  youthful  Englishman 
and  his  middle-aged  parent  is  sometimes 
startling.  The  former  is  all  Ufe  and  fun  ; 
the  latter  Is  a  moving  mountain  of  ponder- 
osity and  fat.  It  Is  all  for  want  of  outdoor 
exercise  and  recreation.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  solemn  father  of  to-day  was  the 
fun-loving  son  of  a  middle-aged  father.  If 
anybody  had  then  shown  him  in  a  pro- 
phetic mirror  the  figure  he  would  cut  at  the 
end  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  would  have 
committed  suicide  In  sheer  vexation  and 
disgust.  But  all  this  rotundity,  wheezi- 
ness.  Irritability  of  temper,  incapacity  for 
work,  and  general  disgust  with  life  and  all 
things  in  It  can  be  cured,  cured  easily,  and 
cured  foreVer ;  and  the  cure  for  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  Is  one  or  two  houn*  daily 

exercise  and  recreation  in  the  open  air. 

HoBpttal. 


